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A  Short  4^count  of  the  BattaSf  a  Race  of  Cannibals  in  ttU 

Interior  of  Sumatra. 

We  had  intended  to  commence  the  present  number  of 
our  work  with  some  brief  memoirs^  in  the  form  of  tiki  exr 
tended  obituary,  of  a  few  of  the  most  celebrated  persona 
who  died  in  the  course  of  the  last  year :  this  intention^  wd 
ha^e,  however,  been  induced  to  abandon,  by  the  amval* 
just  as  these  memoirs  were  going  to  press,  of  a  volume  of 
"  Malayan  MisceUanies/'ibe  first  book  ever  printed  in  the 
island  of  Sumatra;  and  from  its  pages  we  shall  fill  up  the 
two  sheets  left  for  matter,  which  we  should  despair  ot  reXH 
dering  as.  interesting,  and  which,  certainly,  could  not  be 
as  new  to  oar  readers.  The  following  are  the  conteiitii 
of  this  curious  volume,  presented  by  Sir  Thom<as  Stam-v 
FOBD  Raffles,  Lieutenant-Goyemor  of  Bencoolen,  to  bhc 
of  the  editors  of  the  Investigator,  who,  together  with  hi$ 
colleagues,  has  already  been  greatly  indebted  to  his  kind^ 
ness,  for  some  very  valuable  oommunications. 

*'  1.  Description  of  Malayan  Plants.  By  William  Jack; 
No.  1. — 2.  Notes  on  Bali. — ^3.  Annals*f#i  Achim,  tran»* 
kted  from  the  original  MS.'— 4.  A  short  account  of  the 
Battas.^-^.  Description^  of  Malayan  Plants.  By  William 
Jack.  No.  2.r— 6.  Annotation^  and  Remarks,  with  a  vieW 
to  illnstiate  the  probalde  origin-  of  the  Dayaks,  the  Mataysi 
kc. — 7.  Short  Account  of  the  Islandi?  of  Timor,  Kotti,  8*vu; 
Solor,  &c.— 8.  Sketch  of  Borneo,  or  Pulo  K^amantin.  B^ 
J.  Hunt.«^.  Notices  on  Zoological  subjects.  By  Messrs; 
Diardand  Devaucel. — 10.  Some  particulars  relative  to  Sulo> 
in  the  Archipelago  of  Felicia.  By  J.  Hunt,  i— 11.  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Native  School  Institution.  —  12.  Meteorological 
Table,  extracted  from  a  Register  kept  at  Bencoolett,  during 
the  years  1818  and  1819. --^13.  Poerii  in  the  Malay  Lan- 
guage,  deseriptive  ftf  thte  Joumtey  of  the  Uent.-G.<nrerad^ 
to  Menangbabotv,  in  1818."         ' 

The  fourth  of  these  papers  is,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  ; 
and  as  we  are  satisfied  that  the  information  it  contains  may 
be  impKcitly  reKed'  upon,'  we  proceed  to  lay  it  before  imv 
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readers,  without  any  other  prefatory  remark,  than  that  we 
have  reason  to  belieye  it  to  be  the  production  of  a  gen- 
tleman, holding  a  very  high  office  in  the  island,  in  which 
the  singular  race  of  people,  which  he  describes,  have  lon^ 
lived  unnoticed  by  jBuropeans,  and,  indeed,  almost  un- 
known. 

''  The  Battas  of  the  interior  have  an  invincible  prejudice 
to  the  sight  of  the  sea,  which  they  suppose  to  be  the  resi- 
dence of  evil  spirits ;  and  this  circumstance  added  to  the 
little  communication  they  have  with  Malays  or  people  of 
any  intelligence,  renders  all  account  of  this  singular  race  of 
people  extremely  vagu^  and  limited.    The  sources  of  my 
information,  are  the  chiefs  of  Tapanuli  and  Sorkom,  the 
latter  of  whom  have  twice  visited  the  Tohbah  country, 
which  is  the  parent  state ;  consequently,  these  memoran- 
dums relate  onl^  to  the  countries  interior,  and  to  the  north- 
ward of  Tapanuli  i   excepting  for  produce,  however,  this 
description  will  answer  for  the  countries  to  the  southward 
of  Tapanuli.     The  Batta  country  commences  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Acheen  districts  in  the  province  of  Karoh,  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Marsden  in  his  Map  of  Sumatra,  and 
extends  to  the  back  of  Ayer  Bonji  south.    The  districts 
which  are  difficult  of  communication,  and  excite  a  desire  of 
being  known,  are  at  a  distance  of  from  three  to  six  days* 
journey  inland.    Their  population  is  numerous,  as  may  be 
well  conjectured  from  the  vast  consumption  of  salt,  which 
it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  is  eaten  by  the  Battas  in  larger 
quantities,  than  by  any  other  class  of  people.    Their  sta- 
ture is  much  above  the  middle  size,  and  their  voice  uncom- 
monly strong  and  sonorous.    The  country  is  open  and  cul- 
tivated, snd  the  air  keen  and  healthy.   The  space  separating 
it  from  the  sea^shore  supports  a  race  of  people,  inferior  in 
stature,  power,  and  wesdth.  but  having  a  common  origin 
with  those  of  the  interior.    Whether  t^e  face  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  which  is  covered  with  impenetrable  uirests, 
produces  a  climate  obnoxious  to  the  constitution,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
these  districts  resemble  those  of  the  former  in  little  more 
than  their  language.    The  population  is  also  inferior;  and 
their  villages  are  at  a  ^eater  distance  from  each  other,  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  choosine  a  spot  favourable  to 
cultivation,  and  conti^ous  to  a  rivulet ;  tor  which  reason, 
they  commonly  reside  m  the  valleys.  I  understand  these  parts 
to  nave  been  originally  peopled  oy  speculatists,  wanderers, 
and  outcasts  from  Tohbah,  who,  in  the  course  of  time. 
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and  from  Tarious  causes,  hare  established  themselves  into 
chiefehips :  hence  the  almost  constant  state  of  war  in  which 
they  are  engaged  with  each  other.  Among  them^  reside'the 
Pangalongs,  or  traders^  who  keep  open  the  communication 
with  the  interior  countries,  by  conveyino^  thither  salt,  iron^ 
silk  chindies,  gongs,  and  other  commodities  from  the  set- 
tlements on  the  shore,  receiving  in  payment,  dollars,  horses* 
and  grain.  The  only  mode  of  conveyance  is  on  the  backs 
of  men ;  but  in  the  interior,  horses  are  made  use  of.  Hav- 
ing remarked  the  distinction  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
interior,  and  those  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  sea- 
shore* I  shall  take  the  latter  as  the  subject  of  these  memo^ 
randums,  which  1  shall  proceed  to  state  in  succession,  com- 
mencing with  the  most  northern  dominions  of  the  Batta 
country. 

"  Karow. — ^The  men  work  mines,  and  the  women  manufac- 
ture cloth*  and  cultivate  rice.  They  have  been  mostly 
converted  to  the  Musselman  faith. 

•  **  AllaSf  Mahtumbulam. — Cultivate  rice  and  tobacco,  which 
they  cany  down  to  Siisu. 

"  Se  Nandong. — Converted  to  Mahometanism  by  the  king 
ofAcheen:  similar  occupations. 

"  Deiri  District.  —  Divisiofis.  —  Se  Kohtangf  Kasuian,  21e- 
wnngok,  Bannariahy  Barusoh,  Simbatan.  —  Situated  at  the 
back  of'Sinkel;  populous;  divided  into  six  parts;  pro-^ 
ducing  camphor,  benzoin,  and  wax,  all  of  which  are  con- 
veyed to  that  port. 

"  Tukah  District. ^^  Divisions. — Sipang,  RambaVj  Tukah^ 
duhh,  Ikikahunbun.  —  Situated  between  Deiri  ana  the  bade 
of  Bahrnse,  and  divided  into  four  parts,  producing  benzoin, 
grain,  horses  and  cattle. 

"  The  following  countries  extend  from  Bharhuse  to  the 
back  of  Sotkom : — 

"^  Dokrulan. — Produces  gold  in  small  quantities,  bebides 
grain  for  home  consumption. 

"  Parahboiian,  Jeitegodong,  Pagarsenundi. — The  chief 
employment  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries,  is  the 
transportation  of  the  imports  of  Bahruse,  and  the  exports 
of  Tohbah  between  the  two  places ;  besides  which,  they 
eolfivBte  rice. 

*'  Peidundun  Pasaribu  Dohlut. — Produce  benzoin,  whieh* 
IB  bfOQght  down  to  Murolotah  Tongah  ;  and  a  small  quan-' 
tity  of  gold,  which  is  collected  after  the  harvest  is  in. 

**  2\mbah  Country.  — ^^Situated  in  the  interior  of  the  fbre- 
going  divisions*  and  extending  from  the  back  of  Sinkel 
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oorth^  t5  the  back  of  Batang  Tarbb  sooth,  contains  the 
following  districts :  — 

*'  BaUumajaggak.-'^Yi^  inhabitants  cultivate  tobacco  and 
rice,  for  home  consumption,  but  do  not  export  any  thing :  a 
bad  tribe  of  people,  tlie  resort  of  refugees  and  outlaws. 

**  Hutahiuah.  — ''  Produces  grain,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  scented  benzoin,  whidi  is  carried  to  Sorkom. 
.    "  Hutah  Balu,  Tangaran.^ — Independent  of  the  cultivatioB 
of  rice,  the  inhabitants  are  the  carriers  of  salt  between  Sor« 
kom  and  Tohbah. 

'*  Faripiah,  S^/iaprJ.—- Produce  grain  for  home  consump-* 
tion  and  exportation. 

^^  Jeihekahuliy  Mahtkiy  Menapong^  Dohlok  Sangufiy  Synat 
hut  (I  I,  Sabuskakp  Butar, — ^These  seven  divisions,  surrounding 
the  foot  of  mount  Palakir,  (which  will  be  spoken  of  here- 
after) situated  in  the  southern  and  eastern  end  of  Tohbah, 
consist  entirely  of  extensive  plains,  where  cattle  and  horses 
run  wild.  The  inhabitants  conceive  this  mountain ^to  be  the 
principal  residence  of  all  the  evil  spirits  scattered  through- 
out the  Tohbah  country,  and  offer  daily  sacrifice  to  avett 
their  an^r.    Rice  is  the  chief  produce. 

"  Bakarah.  —  Here  is  an  extensive,  fair,  and  extremely 
fertile  land,  which  frequently  incite  other  districts  at  war 
to  plunder  its  granaries.  Ilie  country  is  so  steep  and  hiUyy 
that;  only,  one-  side  of  the  houses  has  pillars,  the  other  restn 
ing  on  the  side  of  the  hill :  in  consequence  of  the  only  level 
grounds  between  the  hills  being  swamps,  which  are  turned 
uito  rice  plantations,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  choose 
tiieee  situations  for  their  houses* 

"  Baligahy  Mohrung^  Ulaan^  Jutrhan.  —  These  Ibae 
countries,  the  inhabitants  of  which  maniufocture  clo<liea 
and  earthenware,  and  cultivate  rice  and  cotton,  border  on 
the  large  lake  in  Baligah. 

"  P«i/u  Smmi.-^An  island  in  -the  middle,  of  th^  above 
lake,  the  inhabitants  of  which  occupy  themselves  in  oatchinjg 
Ssh  with  nets,  drying,  it,  and  carrying  it  for  sale  to  the  fair 
at  Bakarah,  in  barter  for  rice  and  salt. 

**  The  only  mountains  of  consequence' throughoitt  thd 
whole  extent  of  the  Tohbah  country,  appear  to  be  Palakir 
«^d  Mahtimbong.  The  former  is  both  an  object  of  venera-* 
tiDOL,.  from  a  conception  the  natives  have  that  it  is  the  chief 
!M8idence  of  the  evil -.spirits ;  and  a  source  of  utility,  because 
they  are  supplied  from  it  throu^out  Tohbah  with  chn« 
nam,:  to  eat  with  the  siri  leaf;  its-surfiMse  being  covered 
il^ith  CDckle-shells^.   The  onlv  visible  inhabitants,  are  tame 
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pigeons,  which  the  natives  reli^ously  feed.  These  two 
mottiftaiAs  are  the  highest  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Battas. 
If  or  does  the  BaMa  co^intty  seem  to'  contain  the  sourc0 
of  more  rivers  than  any  other  division  of  the  island, 
though  it  has  certainly  the  singularity  of  possessing  a 
fresh  water  lake  in  the  district  of  Baligah,  in  the  centire  of 
which,  is  a  large  island,  well  peopled.  Sampans,  large  and 
small,  are  made  use  of  for  fishing,  and  conveyance  from  and 
to  the  island ;  to  reach  which,  without  a  sail,  occupies  half  a 
day ;  the  whole  breadth  of  the  lake  may,  consequently,  be 
paddled  over  in  a  day.  The  only  winds  that  blow  over 
Its  surface,  are  east,  west,  and  north,  on  account  of  die 
direction  eiven  to  them  by  the  surrounding  moamtains. 
Hiey  are,  however,  sometimes  sd  violent,  as  to  occasion  a 
considemble  surf  on  the  shores,  in  which  the  sampans  are 
sometimes  upset.  The  lake  is  bordered  with  a  sandy  beach 
all  round,  and  is  called  Laut  Towah.  From  this  lake  de- 
iM^nds  a  river,  which  empties  itself  into  the  43ea  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Sumatra,  the  name  of  which  I  could  not  ascettainv 
It  is  also  connected  with  the  river  of  Batang  Tano  on  this 
side. 

"  I  have  already  noticed  the  difference  in  staturebetween 
the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  and  those  residing  neater  the 
sea  coast ;  their  features  are,  however,  similar,  both  bein^ 
remarkable  for  an  extmordinary  straight  mouth,  not  of  the 
smallest  size.  The  clothing  described  by  Mr.  Marsden  i0 
very  just;  though  the  better  sort,  and  Rajahs -who  can 
afford  it,  wear  very  fine  blue  deitahs  or  turbans,  on  iheve 
heads,  and  silk  chindies  round  their  waists :  the  corn- 
monalty  are  contented  with  a  wisp  of  straw,  or  the  bark  of 
a  tree,  and  coarse  cloth  of  their  own  manufacture.  These 
cloths  are,  however,  greatly  superior  in  the  country  of  An- 
rohlo,  to  the  southward  of  Tapanuli,  where  great  ingenuity 
and  taste  are  displayed  in  the  workmanship  and  introduc- 
tion of  such  colours  as  they  can  procure,  the  lower  part 
being  ornamented  witii  a  vandyke  fiinge  of  variegated  beads* 
The  kampil  siri,  or  siri^  bag,  is  very  neat,  made  of  straw, 
and  curiously  ornamented  with  beads;  one  side  of  the 
mouth  laps  over  like  a  pocket-book,  to  the  extremity  of 
which  is  suspended  a  string  of  beads,  three  or  four  feet 
loi^,  of  various  sizes  and  colours,  ending  with  a  little  bell. 
The  pipe  consists  of  a  brass  tube,  about  three  feet  long, 
curiously  engraved,  with  an  omamanted  bowl,  and  a  stoppeii 
of  the  same  metal,  connected  by  a  small  chain.  The  arms 
of  the  chiefs  are  generally  encircled  above  the  elbow  with  a 
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bracelet  of  kiinu,  or  Asuaso :  ear-rings,  or  drops,  of  a  iriaiH 
gular  form,  made  of  an  inferior  sort  of  gold,  are  also  the 
ornaments  of  a  Rajahs  The  women,  as  in  most  uncivilized 
countries,  are  paid  little  attention  to ;  and  their  dress  is 
nothing  more  than  the  coarse  cloth  tied  under  the  arms» 
and  not  extending  below  the  knee :  the  better  sorts  wear 
vests  of  similar  workmanship  to  the  cloths  of  Anrohlo. 

"  A  kampong  will  contain  from  one  to  two  hundred 
people^  one  third  of  wh<Mn,  probably,  may  be  children.  The 
nouses  in  the  interior  are  well  built  of  plank,  curiously 
carved,  covered  with  iju  in  its  raw  state,  and  are  sometimes 
a  hundred  feet  long,  without  a  division  in  them.  The  pa- 
rents and  all  relations  live  together,  if  they  can  agree,  or  the 
building  can  contain  them :  the  entrance,  which  they  close 
at  night,  is  by  a  ladder  in  the  centre,  from  underneath :  on 
every  side  of  the  house  are  large  windows.  The  buildings 
of  the  inhabitants  near  the  sea,  are  miserable  erections : 
under  each  house,  are  the  hogs,  cattle^  or  buffaloes  of  the 
owner ;  and  as  these  compartments  are  never  cleaned,  the 
appearance  of  a  Batta  kampon^  resembles  that  of  a  buffalo 
kandong  in  rainv  weather.  The  kampongs,  in  times  of 
hostility,  are  enclosed  by  a  parapet  of  sod,  about  four  feet 
high ;  outside  of  which  are  one,  two,  and  even  three,  strong: 
paggars  of  split  camphor  trees,  reaching  to  the  height  of 
the  windows  of  the  houses,  furnished  with  platforms  in  the 
inside,  for  the  besieged  to  fire  from ;  and  the  whole  is  sur-« 
rounded  with  an  abbatis  of  briers,  and  well  planted  with 
ranjaus.  The  entrance  is  narrow,  and  over  it  is  a  platform 
protected  by  briers,  fom  which  they  fire  on  those  approach* 
ing;  the  gate  or  door  is  strong,  and  closed  by  timber 
wedged  against  it« 

.  Tne  pnncipal  occupation  of  every  member  of  a  family,  is 
husbandry.  The  low  grounds  are  ploughed ;  the  hills  are 
simply  cleared  of  their  wood.  The  tobacco  planted  in  the 
northern  and  interior  country,  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and 
is  smoked  nearly  in  a  green  state:  what  I  have  seen,  is 
shredded  like  the  Java  tobacco.  The  cloth  is  made  by  the 
women.  The  country  abounding  with  sulphur  and  saltpetre, 
every  chief  manufactures  his  own  powder  ;  but  it  is  coarse, 
and  will  not  long  preserve  its  strength. 

Their  knowledge  of  the  efficacy  of  particular  shrubs,- 
herbs,  and  roots,  for  the  removal  of  many  disorders,  and 
healing  of  sores  and  wounds,  is  extensive ;  and  they  are  not 
less  expert  in  the  selection  and  administration  of  different 
poisons,  from  those  of  the  most  deadly  and  sudden  nature. 
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to  others  of  a  less  violent,  though  equally  fatal  effect.  I  hare 
seea  many  soiSerine  under  the  efiects  of  the  latter.  The 
▼ictim  of  revenge  is  not  insensible  of  his  situation,  and 
sees  the  moumnil  prospect  of  many  years  to  be  passed 
in  pain  and  torment,  for  the  gratification  of  his  implacable 
enemy.  Soom,  a  China  medicine,  (for  a  sipall  stick  of 
which,  three  or  four  inches  long,  a  hundre4  dollars  is  paid) 
is  the  only  antidote  to  these  poisons ;  but  it  is  so  seldom  to 
be  procured,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  person  are  in 

general  so  inadequate  to  the  purchase,  that  it  is  very  rare 
liose  once  poisoned  ever  recover. 

The  Battas,  with  whom  the  Company's  Settlements  to 
the  northward  have  commuAication,  are  a  faithless,  liti- 
gious, vindictive,  and  an  independent  race  of  people.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  cannot  allow  them  a  single  virtue.  It  is 
onlv  the  dread  of  punlshn(ient  fVom  a  superior  power,  t^at 
will  keep  them  in  any  degree  of  subordins^tion,  or  excite 
Aem  to  the  peribrmance  of  their  engagements.  It  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  for  a  chief  to  conceal  his  real  incli- 
nations with  SQ  much  art,  as  to  receive  a  compensation  as 
a  bribe  from  both  parties,  either  for  his  assistance  in  the 
wars,  or  his  opinion  on  a  trial.  A  dispute,  of  wl\ich  the 
value  will  not  exceed  ten  dollars,  is  sufficient  to  set  two 
kampongs,  or  districts,  at  war ;  though  in  this  case,  it  i^ 
not  so  much  the  consideration  of  the  sum,  (for  ten  times 
the  amount  is  probably  expended  before  it  is  concludedj, 
beside  the  loss  of  lives)  as  the  mutual  dislike  to  surrender 
the  point  which  has  caused  the  difference^  and  unless 
mediators  appear  from  other  districts,  a  war  of  this,  nature 
will  continue  for  months  and  years.  They  carry  their 
revenge  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  eat  their  prisoners.  Should 
the  adverse  party  have  attempted  to  burn  the  kampo^ig^ 
or  should  the  war  happen  to  be  on  a  point  of  consequence, 
if  they  cannot  vent  tneir  hatred  in  a  public  manner,  they 
resort  to  their  favourite  resource,  poison.  Soine  idea  of 
their  obstinacy  or  independence  (I  believe  it  should  be  termed 
the  former)  may  be  ol^tained,  from  the  conduct  of  Batta 
Koolies,  hired  to  work  in  th^  Company's  Settlements ;  they 
will  continue  their  services  as  lon^  only  as  they  plep^se ;  so 
that  unloading  a  cargo  of  salt  with  despatch,  depends  on 
their  good  humour :  the  instant  an  example  is  made  of  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  proceed  in  their  work,  the  rest  run 
away  to  the  main,  and  leave  you  to  finish  the  business  as 
yon  cm.  The  Rajahs  have  no  authority  over  them;  and 
ymn  only  satisfaction  is  the  curtailing  ottheir  wages,  which 
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tjiey  Mfillingly  •admit,  from  a  consciousness  that  they  hav.e 
gained  their  point,  and  can  in  future  have  an  opportunity  of 
retaliating,  by  refusing  their  services.  This  circumstance 
(although  the  inconvenience  attending  it  is  now  removed) 
is  sufficient  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  impossibility  of 
urging  the  execution  of  any  scheme  or  plan,  conti'ary  to 
^eir  real  wishes,  even  when  supported  by  the  opinion  and 
concurrence  of  their  chief. 

The  authority  of  a  chief  is  hereditary  to  the  son  or  brother, 
and  founded  solely  on  bis  abilities  in  regard  to  the  sway  he 
has  amon^  his  people  :  his  right  to  that  part  of  the  country 
no  one  will  dispute ;  but  if  be  be  not  prompt  to  resent 
insult,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  weak  and  credulous, 
endowed  with  facility  of  speech  and  argument,  bold  in  war 
and  rapine,  h^  has  but  few  adherents ;  who«  in  return  for 
their  services,  require  from  hivx  those  qualities^  which  will 
protect  them  in  their  agricultural  pursuits  during  peace, 
and  lead  them  to  victory  in  war.  Every  kampong  of  con^ 
sequence,  is  well  furnished  with  matchlocks;  and  being 
easily  supplied  with  powder  and  ball  of  their  own  majiufac* 
tiire,  they  frequently  practise  firing  at  a  mark,  and  are,  in 
general,  excellent  shots. 

The  Rajah  and  his  adherents  being  unanimous  in  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  arms,  (all  discussions  of  a 
piiblic  nature  requiring  the  presence  of  the  commonalty) 
presents  and  messengers  are  aespatched  to  other  Rajahs,  to 
jt)in,  or  preserve  their  neutrality.  This  being  ascertained, 
the  people  are  collected  by  each  chief,  feasted  on  buffalo 
ipeat|  and  the  cause  of  the  war  is  loudly  proclaimed,  accom- 
panied by  the  music  of  gongs,  drums,  and  fifes.  During 
this,  they  supplicate  the  anger  of  evil  spirits,  that  their 
undertakmg  may  succeed ;  and  every  man  binds  himself  by 
oath,  to  be  true  to  the  cauae,  in  taking  of  which,  he  parti- 
cipates of  the  buffalo.  The  next  thing  is,  to  announqe  the 
declaration  of  war  to  their  enemies,  which  is  done  by  erect- 
ing in  the  road  leading  to  their  kampong,  a  number  of 
reeds,  and  the  wooden  figure  of  a  human  face  on  a  post, 
from  which  a  bamboo,  containing  the  cause  of  enmity,  is 
suspended.  A  matchlock  is  then  fired,  to  draw  attention  to 
the  spot,  and  the  party  returns:  after  this,  every  oppor- 
tunity is  taken  for  annoying  each  other,  and  the  war  is  the 
cause  of  much  privation  and  confinement ;  as  the  husband^ 
man  is  afraid  to  work  in  hi^  ladang,  lest  he  should  be  shot 
or  carried  off  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  of  whom  there  are 
always  small  detachmepts  on  the  look  out  for  the  defence- 
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less;  Day-break  is  generally  the  time  of  attack^  supeisfi-' 
laou  prohibiting  any  other  part  of  the  tiyeoty-four  hours  to 
be  &Q  anoroDriatad^^' 


be  so  appropriatadJ 


m 
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Sumatra;  and  o^ the  Probal'  ' 
the  Education  of  its  Children. 


The  eleventh  article  in  the  **  Malayan  Miscellanies/' 
enables  us  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief,  but  very  inte- 
resting account  of  the  present  state  of  the  native  population 
of  Sumatra,  and  some  very  encouraging  prospects  of  its 
speedy  amelioration,  by  the  establisnment  of  schopls  for 
the  education  of  the  young.  To  this  object,  we  have  reason 
to  know,  that  the  attention  of  the  enlightened,  the  benevo- 
lent, and  the  active  lieutenant-governor  of  Fort  Marlbo* 
rough,  the  first  European  in  rank  and  authority  in  the  island, 
was  very  powerfully  directed  before  he  left  England ;  and, 
with  his  wonted  despatch  in  the  furtherance  of  every  plan  of 
improvement,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  his  government,  he 
appointed  a  committee,  havihg  at  its  head  Uie  chaplain  of 
the  settlement,  to  1draw  up  a  plan  for  the  extension  of  the 
system  of  education,  already  in  operation,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  emancipated  CaiFree  slaves  of  government  to  native 
children  of  all  descriptions.  In  his  instruction  to  that  Com* 
liiittee,  he  very  justly  remarks :  — 

"  At  present^  though  there  does  not  seem  to  exist  any 
prejudice  or  objection  to  sending  children  to  the  school^ 
many  parents  are  so  inattentive  to  their  interests,  and  unac-» 
quainted  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived,  that  it  cannot  be 
expected  they  will  send  them  without  some  pressing  invita-» 
tion  and  encouragement;  —  others  derive  some,  advantages 
from  the  services  of  their  children,  in  attending  cattle. and 
otherwise ;  and,  therefore,  in  or.der  to  remove  these  impediH 
ments,  it  may  be  advisable  to  afford  to  the  individuals  some 
positive  advantage,  of  whiph  they  cturnot  fail  to  be  e^isible. 
With  this  view,  a  certain  allow«uice  of  rice  to  each  of  the 
children,  to  be  delivered  montiily  to  those  who.  regulaiiy 
attend,  may  be  advisable  ;  and  you  are  authorized  to  include 
it  in  the  general  plan  of  the  parent  school." 

Iii»  final  direction  is :  — ^ 

•  *'  You  will  be  pleased  to  accompany  your  Report  by  such 
observatkms  as  occur  to  you,  on  the  necessity  and  advantage 
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of  this  intended  plan  of  educating  the  native  population, 
the  difficulties  which  may  be  expected,  and  the  probable 
success  and  effects  to  be  contemplated :  and,  as  tne  same 
will  probably  form  the  subject  of  a  communication  to  the 
Supreme  Government,  and  the  authorities  in  Europe,  I 
earnestly  recommend  that  your  Report  be  as  circumstantial 
and  explicit  as  possible,  in  order  to  enable  a  distant  autho- 
rity tq  judffe  and  decide  on  the  advantage  of  the  measure, 
and  the  prooable  results." 

These  instructions  are  dated  Fort  Marlborough,  Sept.  19, 
1819 ;  and,  in  obedience  to  the  governor's  directions  to  the 
committee,  to  assemble  with  the  least  delay  practicable, 
and  to  lose  no  time  in  carrying  into  effect  such  part  of  the 
plan  as  would  depend  on  their  mdividual  exertions,  they,  on 
the  14th  of  the  same  month,  prepared  for  circulation,  in  the 
^  Malay  language,  the  following 

"  ADVERTISEMENT. 

**  This  is  to  give  notice,  that  a  school  has  been  opened, 
under  the  protection  of  Government,  for  the  instruction  of 
native  chOaren ;  which  institution  is  in  accordance  with  a 
benevolent  and  extensive  scheme,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  British  Nation,  for  the  spread  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  the  improvement  of  mankina.  At  this  school,  children 
will  be  taught  to  read  and  write  their  native  language,  in- 
structed in  the  elements  of  general  science,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  practical  morality,  so  that  they  may  be  brought  up 
as  profitable  and  respectable  members  of  society.  Be  it, 
however,  distinctly  understood,  that  any  interference  with 
the  religious  principles  of  the  scholars,  will  be  strictly 
avoided.  It  is  intended  to  receive  into  the  school  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  sixteen  years.  The 
blessings  of  education  have  been  generally  confined  to 
the  rich ;  but  in  this  institution,  the  poor  have  equal  advan- 
tages ;  for  it  is  the  humane  intention  of  Government  to  grant 
an  allowance  of  rice  to  all  whose  parents  come  forward  to 
apply  for  that  indulgence,  from  inability  to  support  them 
whilst  deprived  of  their  services.  It  is  hopea  that  all 
natives  of  rank  and  education  will,  by  their  example  in 
sending  their  own  children,  and  by  their  influence  amone 
their  dependants,  endeavour  to  promote  the  extension  and 
consequent  utility  of  the  institution ;  and  they  are  invited  to 
come  and  satisf]^  themselves,  that  the  regulations  adopted, 
and  the  instructions  communicated,  are  such  as  have  neen 
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set  forth,  and  as  are  calculated  for  the  adrantage  and  im- 
provement of  the  population  of  the  country." 

This  Advertisement  was  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing judicious  Prospectus,  translated  also  into  the  Malay 
tongue:  — 

"  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  inspire  the  good  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  witn  a  desire  to  supply  the  desti- 
tute, to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  to  render  happy  the 
miserable; — this  desire  is  extending  on  every  side,  and 
many  people  of  many  nations,  who  have  hitherto  been  living 
in  misery,  because  they  have  been  living  in  ignorance  of  a 
state  superior  to  that  which  they  had  been  habituated  to, 
are  now  receiving  the  blessings  of  their  benefactors  with 
pleasure  and  ^titude.      At  length  the  wishes  of  these 
Denevolent  individuals  have  reached  the  shores  of  Sumatra, 
and  are  only  restrained  till  the  consent  of  its  inhabitants  be 
obtained,  when  they  will  be  extended  and  difiused  without' 
distinction  over  every  part  of  the  island.     It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  learned  and  tne  wise,  that  the  most  effectual  means 
of  rendering  men  happy,  is  to  extend  the  capacity  of  their 
minds,  to  increase  tne  degree  of  their  knowledge,  and  to' 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  capability  they  possess,  of 
occupying  an  exalted  situation  in  the  creation  of  the  Su- 
premely Wise.     But  how  is  it  possible  to  bring  them  into 
this  state?  for  if  men  be  ignorant  of  the  benefits  afforded 
by  it,  they  have  no  inducement  to  exert  their  activity  in 
attaining  to  it ;  and  the  advantages  arising  from  it,  can  be 
duly  appreciated  by  none  but  those  whose  minds  are  already 
expanded,  and  whose  abilities  enable  them  to  judge  of  the 
nature  of  good  and  evil.    When  men  perceive  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  possession  of  a  thing,  they 
Inquire  no  foreign  stimulus  to  excite  them  to  obtain  it ;  they 
immediately  ask,  "  How  shall  I  get  it?'*  and  embrace  those 
measures  without  delay  or  hesitation,  which  are  most  likely 
to  bring  it  into  their  possession.    Thus  money  having  been 
adopted  as  the  standard  value  of  property,  and  being  that 
which  can  purchase  articles  necessary  for  the  pleasures  of 
the  body,  all  men  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  it ;  they  make 
it  the  grand  object  of  their  constant  pursuit ;  they  use  every ' 
just  means  calculated  to  bring  it  into  their  hands;   and 
many  are  so  eager  to  possess  it,  that  they  scruple  not  to  act 
with  the  greatest  injustice  and  cruelty.    But  where  is  the 
money  that  purchases  happiness  of  mind?    What  will  ex- 
pand the  mind,  and  increase  the  knowledge  of  men  ?    It  is ' 
not  wealth,  nor  property,  nor  manual  labour,  nor  superior 


raok.  This  is  osAy  to  beobti^iiied  by  means  of  a  contiiraed 
effort  of  the  attenUoo,  aa  unweariea  exertion  of  the  nund  ; 
aad  the  roost  effectual  assistant  of  this  exertion,  is  to  learn 
to  read  and  write.  If  a  man  be  ignorant  of  this  art»  his 
knowledge  oan  never  extend  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of 
his  own  acquaintance ;  he  can  know  nothing  of  the  sun^  the 
moon»,  and  the  stara,  in  the  heavens  above ;  nor  of  the 
yaxious  habits  and  cUjStoms  of  people  of  different  ages  and 
nations ;  of  the  animals,  the  fishes,  the  trees,  the  monntainSi 
the  cpuntries,  and  of  the  seas,  or  of  the  earth  beneath ;  he 
can  know  nothing  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  of  calculation, 
and  of  reason;  —  all  he  can  comprehend,  compared  with 
what  he  is  ca{>able  of  knowing,  is  not  as  an  atom  to  the 
world. '  But  if  he-  has  been  taught  these  arts,  without 
moving. out  of  his  own  house,  his  mind  may  be  carried 
l>eyona  the  boundaries  of  the  earth ;  he  may  be  led  to  enter- 
tMA  correct  ideas  of  the  heavens ;  he  may  become  acquainted 
yfith  people  at  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  globe ;  ne  may 
teach  himself  the  situation  of  various  countries ;  he  may 
inform  himself  of  their  history ;  he  may  learn  how  the  va- 
rious aiticles  of  commerce  are  produced :  in  fact,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  enumerate  the  advantages  to  be  oerived  from  such 
an  acquisition. 

''  Viewing  instruction  in  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing, 
therefore,  as  the  blessing  which  will  ultimately  lead  to  the 
greatest  good,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  English  Government  to 
GQiifer  it  as  extensively  as  possible  in  Bencoolen,  and  the 
adjacent  countries.  That  this  benevolent  wish  may  be  more 
expeditiously  accomplished,  an  institution  has  been  founded^ 
which  will  receive  scholars  of  every  description,  and  of  every 
age,  from  three  to  sixteen  years.  They  are  required  to  be 
present  at  the  school-room  in  the  morning  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  wiU  be  liberated  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  That  no 
one  may  hesitate  to  send  his  children,  from  ignorance  of 
what  is  taught,  the  school  and  books  will  be  open  at  all  times 
to  examination,  and  if  any  objection  should  be  made  to  any 
particular  part  of  any  suoject  inculcated,  the  person  is  at 
perfect  liberty  to  withdraw  his  child.  But  having  no  other 
object  in  view,  than  the  good  of  those  for  whom  the  establish* 
ipf^ent  has  been  formed,  it  is  not  supposed  that  an  objection  of 
apy  description  will  be  made :  however,  for  the  previous  infor- 
mation of  all  who  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  this  provision 
for  the  education  of  children,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  insert 
a  slisht  sketch  of  the  subjects  it  is  intended  to  introduce. 

**  When  a  child  first  comes,  his  name  will  be  inserted  in 
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the  liat  of  sdiolttra,  and  he  wfll  be  expeeted.to  attisiid  regi^* 
larly •  If  he  be  ignorant  of  lilxB  alphabet,  he  will  be  pat  t^ 
leant  the  chaxBctera  ;  after  an  aequaintaace .  With  which,  he 
will  be  taught  to  learn  to  read,  and  write^  npto  sandj,  the 
various  comhinatiOiiB  with  facility ;  he  wiH  be  iitstnieted  in 
writing  and  spelling  short  and  easy  words ;  firom  whieh  he 
will  prooeed  to  reading  and  writing  simplis  lessons  on  hisi" 
tory,  on  science  and  natural  philosephy,  on  geography,  om 
morality,  on  the  produce  of  the  arts^  on  the  natural  prodacr 
tions  of  the  earth,  and  on  many  other  subjects,  which  com^- 
bine  utiUty  with  entertainment  ;:-^as  he  advances,  he  wiU 
be  taught  to  write  well  on  paper,  and  to  calculate  by  meiuii 
of  figures,  which  will  give  him  an^advanta^  scarcdy  to  be 
estimated  in  its  value.  He  will  continue  to  exercise  him^ 
self  in  these  various  subjects,  till  they  become  fiimiliar  and 
easy,  when  he  will  be  at  Ubetty  to  pursue  what  course  he  or 
his  parents  may  think  most  proper;  but  whatever  be  his 
object,  with  these  acquisitions  he  will  be  amply  quahfied  to 
obtain  it.  They  will  lay  a. foundation,  «^>oh  which  he  may 
bnild  a  superstruotute  of  whatnrer  nature  he  wishes -^^ 
foundation  that  will  endure,  not  only  through  the  contracte4 
space  of  our  pi^sent  state  of  exist^ue*  hfut  one  that  will  l&st 
to  eternity.  >     ^ 

*'  Still  former,  that  no  obstacle  whatever  may  remltinto 
retard  the  progress  of  the  institution^  or  prevent  the  general 
difiusion  of  good,  it  has  been  proposed  to  allow  the  'CnildrM 
of  those  parents  who  cannot  dispeiise  with  their  serviced,  a 
certain  quantity  of  rice>  which  tbev  will  receive  iwonthlyl 
It  will  be  issued  at  so  much- per  day  tor  every  day  >tbey 
attead,  hnitnot  for  the  da]^  (ihey  ai'e  absent.  Thus  then, 
having  eemmenced  an  institution  ak  a  great  expense,  fof 
the  sole  good  of  the  inhabitants^^  it  is  hoped  that  no  one 
will  be  found  to  depidve  himself  or  his  children  of  the  .ines- 
timable blessings  it  is  calculated  «o  afibrd.^'      . 

These  documents  were  immediately  transmitted  to  the 
Grovemer^  enclosed  in  a  letter,  inwhido'tthie  Cemihittee  thus 
waeapivocaUy  express  their  approbation  of  his  hoviour's 
plan^  for  the  general  educa)tioQ  of  the  native  pop«iIation.      > 

**  We  eannot,  however,  condmie  this  '  ooiimiunicatldn 
without  stating  our  conviction,  thstttbe  {^m  is  caieaiatedfol 
the  xadieal  improvement  «f.(lie  population:  that. die  very 
backward,  immoral,  and  depraved  bondition  o#'  society; 
pointn  o«t '  the  instmctibn  of  this  rising  gaatoUioit  as  the 
sooat  pmbable,if  nottheonly^matitoal  meane  Cff  intxroducfihsg 
a  state  'Of  (ultimate  ^iviUtatioa:  and  that  th^  ahsenijeioi* 
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Solent  bigotry,  or  prejudice  in  favour  of  existiiig  opinions, 
holds  out  a  fair  prospect  that  but  little  serious  ^struction 
'wiU  be  found  to  impede  the  establishment  and  progress  of 
the  proposed  institution."' 

To  this  letter  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  replied  on  the  20th  of 
the  same  month,  approving  of  the  preliminary  measures  of 
the  committee  for  the  estsiblishment  of  the  first  school  on 
the  new  system,  and  associatingfour  native  chiefs  with  the 
four  European  members  of  the  Education  Committee.  On 
the  29th  oi  September  those  chiefs  attended  in  their  official 
capacity;  and  we  have  great  pleasure  in  extracting  the 
following  minutes  of  so  interesting  a  meeting :  — 

"  The  native  members  are  now  made  most  tuUy  acquainted 
with  the  objects  of  the  Institution,  and  with  the  steps  that 
have  as  yet  been  taken  towards  its  promotion.  The  adver- 
tisement announcing  its  establishment,  which  had  been 
translated  and.printed,  was  submitted  to  them ;  and  baring 
been  generally  informed  of  the  immediate  and  remote  ad- 
vantages contemplated  from  it,  the  following  questions  are 
put  to  them,  with  reference  to  local  circumstances  and 
peculiarities. 

*'  Qua,  1.  The  repairs  of  the  school,  now  in  progress, 
vrill  be  completed  in  ten  days,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  the 
reception  of  one  hundred  boys;  — is  it  your  opinion  that 
scholars  to  that  number  may  soon  be  expected  to  ofier 
themselves? 

**  Antw.  We  are  convinced  that  candidates  to  that  num- 
ber, and  much  exceeding  it,  will  soon  present  themselves ; 
-but  exactly  how  soon  we  cannot  say. 
.  "  Ques.  2.  Do  you  think  the  people  of  the  country  gene- 
Tally  will  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus 
offered  of  educatine  their  children? 

**  Answ*  The  advantages  are  so  great  and  so  obvious, 
that  we  have  no  doubt  but  they  will  gladly  avail  themselves 
ofit. 

:  **  Que$.  3.  Do  you  think  any  objections  will  exist  to  the 
eventual  extension  of  the  plan,  by  the  general  establishment 
of  schools  on  the  same  principle? 

"  JtuWa  We  do  not  foresee  any:  the  more  the  thing  is 
known  a^d  extended,  the  more  it  will  be  approved.  , ' 

"  Ones.  4.  How  is  the  education  of  youth  at  present  con- 
ducted, and  bv  whom? 

''  Anew^  Education^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bencoolen; 
and  generally  in  the  adjacent  districts,  is  conducted  at 
smidl  schools,  which  are  generally  kept  by  priests^,  wha 
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leach  the  children  to  read  the  Koran ;  hat  any  competent 
person  may  teach  at  these  schools. 

**  QtMSk  5.  What  profit  or  advantage  is  derived  by  the 
priest,  or  person  who  teaches  such  a  school  ? 

"  An$w,  The  course  of  education  beine  completed,  the 
tlsuai  fees  for  each  scholar  are  twenty  dollars,,  a  suit  of 
clothes,  a  large  tray  of  yellow  rice,  and  a  plate  of  betel 
leaf;  but  some  pay  more,  and  some  less,  according  to  their 
means. 

"  Ques.  6.  What  time  does  it  usually  take  to  complete 
this  course  of  education  ? 

"  Answ.  On  an  average,  about  three  years. 

"  (hui.  7.  What  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  country 
are  thus  educated? 

"  An%w.  About  twenty  in  a  hundred,  that  is,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bencoolen ;  but  in  the  interior  there  are 
no  schools,  and  they  learn  nothing. 

"  QUu^.  8.  What  description  of  information  is  communi- 
cated at  these  schools  ? 

"  Amw.  As  soon  as  they  have  learned  their  letters,  they 
are  taught  to  read  the  Koran ;  they  also  read  fables  or  tales, 
and  histories ;  they  also  are  taught  to  write. 

"  Gbnez.  9.  If  such  schook  as  this  now  establishing, 
where  all  kinds  of  knowledge  are  gratuitously  communi- 
cated, should  be  generally  instituted,  do  you  think  the 
present  mode  of  education  would  be  thereby  affected,  or  fall 
mto  discredit  or  disuse  ? 

**  jlnsw.  Our  opinion  is,  that  the  present  plan  will  supeiv 
sede  the  old  one.  ' 

.  "  Qifes.  10.  If  those  children  who  are  now  instructed  by 
priests,  should  quit  their  schools  and  resort  to  oucs,  might 
we  not  expect  that  the  loss  which  would  thus  be  sustained 
hj  their  present  masters,  would  render  them  hostile  to  one 
plan,  and  that  their  influence,  open  or  secret,  would  be  ex- 
cited to  oppose  it? 

*^  Jntw.  Whatever  their  private  feeling  might  be,  we  do 
not  think  they  would  venture  openly  to  oppose  it*  Theb 
secret  influence  is  not  ^eat. 

^'.Ques.  IL  Would  it  not,  however,  be  advisable  to  invite 
into  our  school  some  of  the  best  of  the  native  teachers,  that 
tliey  may  become  aoc|uainted  with  pur  system,  with  .the 
view  to  their  extending  it  by  the  establishment  of  now 
BC^hools  on  the  same  plan  ? 

"  jtmw.  This  plan  would,  no  doubt,  be  advantageous,,  and 
strongly  recommend  it. 
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'  "  QiKS.  12.  You  beiiig  persons  poftTOSsi&g  high  rank  andl 
influence  in  the  country,  nave  it  in  your  power  to  insure  th^ 
eo'mplete  success  of  the  proposed  plan,  which  yoo  seem 
quite  sensible  has  only  the  good  of  the  people  in  riew  :«-r 
may  we  depend  on  your  taking  an  interest  in  it,  and  giving 
it  erery  support? 

^'  Answ.  rfp  do  see  the  liberal  and  disinterested  object 
of  Government  in  the  proposed  plan,  and  we  pledge  oui^ 
selves  to  support  it  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability. 

*'  With  reference  to  question  11th,  Dyang  Mabelak  here 
requests  to  recommend  a  person  who  has  been  employed  in 
instructing  youth  of  the  higher  orders,  as  peculiarly  fit  for 
master  in  the  present  school. 

**  The  committee  receive  the  recommendation  with  plea- 
sure,  and  ineasnres  are  taken  to  communicate  an  invitation 
accordingly  to  the  person  alluded  to. 

*'  A  letter,  reporting  on  the  necessity  and  advantage  of 
generally  educating  the  native  population,  the  difficulty 'to 
be  encountered,  and  the  probable  success  and  effects  to  be 
contemplated,  is  read  and  approved,  and  directed  to  lie 
forwarded  to  the  honourable  tne  Lieutenant-Governor/' 

That  letter  we  extract  entire :  — 

To  the  Honourable  Sir  T.  S.  B/rffles,  LieutenanUGifcemor.  ' 

HONOURABLE  SIR, 

*'  We  have  now  the  honour  to  lay  before  you  our  promised 
ebservations  on  the  points  specially  brought  under  notice  in 
your  letter  of  the  lOtn  instant,  viz. ;  The  necessity  and  advan- 
tage of  generally  i^ducating  the  native  population,  the  diffi- 
tmties  to  be  encountered,  and  the  probable  success  and 
^ects  to  be  contemplated.  We  are  aware  of  the  great  import- 
anoe  6f  the  siibject  thus  brought  before  us,  and  of  the  diffi-^ 
euUies  that  must  attend  its  dtie  consideration,  and  ate  ftilly 
sensible  of  our  inability  to  do  it  justice  :— we  feel,  however, 
deeply  infei^ested  in  the  success  of  the  proposed- plan;  we 
cherish  concur  in  its  "be/ievolent  and  enh^tened  ol^ect ;  'we 
heartily  a  lively  anticipation  of  its  happy  results ;  ana  We  shall 
esteem  ourselves  fortunate  indeed,  should  our  humble  efforts 
conduce  in  any  way  to  its  prosperity.  Under  these  feelings, 
and  with  these  views,  we  ^nter  on  Hie  6«^ject ;.  Bxid  how- 
i^er  deficient  our  researches  may  be  with  regard  to  skill 
and  ability,  we  pledge  ourselves  thw  shall  not  be  wanting 
in  zeal  and  perseverance,  and  that  they  shttll  be  conducted 
with  the  utmost  precision,  impartiality,  and  fidelity. 
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*'  From  those  who  have  visited,  or  spent  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  lives  in  regions  obscurely  known,  and  con- 
templated man  under  various  forms  of  existence,  it  is  rea- 
sonable Ao  hope  for  some  information  which  may  elucidate 
the  moral  ana  natural  history  of  the  race.  Vet  we  find 
travellers  often  unjust  in  appreciating  the  characters  of  the 
natives  they  visit;  the  standard  by  which  they  usually 
decide,  bein^  that  of  their  own  coimtry,  and  the  times  in 
which  they  live :  .hence  the  illiberal  epithets  of  savage  and 
barbarian  are  so  lavishly  and  indiscriminately  applied.  We. 
are  aware  of  this  propensity ;  and  set  out  with  a  determina- 
tion to  avoid  falling  mto  it.  This  declaration  we  conceive 
the  more  necessary,  because  our  subject  leads  us  at,  once 
into  the  contemplation  of  a  state  of  society,  more  debased, 
depraved,  and  ignorant  thai^  could  be  supposed  to  have 
existed  for  upwwds  of  a  century,  under  the  influence  of  the 
British  Government.  In  saying  this,  we  trust  we  shall  not 
be  considered  as  presuming  to  pass  any  undue  strictures  on 
the  past  administration  of  this  dependancy  of  British  India. 
Oar  business  is  not  with  the  past;  the  task  of  tracing 
effects  to  their  causes,  in  this  instance,  would  be  as  unpro- 
fitable as  it  is  invidious ;  and  after  all,  would  answer  little 
purpose.  We  must  state  thines  as  we  find  them,  and  en- 
deavour -to  point  out  actual  qjiq  existing  evils,  that  suitable 
remedies  may  be  applied. 

"  The  necessity  and  advantage  of  generally  educating 
the  native  population,  is  the  first  point  to  which  our  atten-; 
tion  is  directed.  In  ordet  to  prove  this  necessity,  we  must 
exhibit  the  existing  condition  of  the  people  with  reference 
to  their  character ;  their  religious  opinions ;  their  intellectual^ 
and  moral  knowledge ;  their  government  and  habits ;  and 
their  acquaintance  with  the  manufactures  and  arts  of  civi- 
lized life. 

'*  First,  then,  as  .to  theiti  character ••   It  has  been  asserted, 
that  amon^  the  Alal^yan  tribes  inhabiting^the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra^  ^e  infant  is  hardly  separated  from  the  breast  of 
its  mother,  before  it  evinces  a  perverseness  of  disposition, 
izD^atience  of  control,  and  manifest  tokens  of  disoDedience 
to.  the  will  of  its  parents :.  that  these  keep  pace  with  its- 
increasing  yea^,  and  prove  th.e  fruitful  sources  of.  ^at 
marked;  insubordination    to   authority, ,  impatience  under. 
restraint9,  and  implacability  of  revenge, , which  form] very 
prominent  features^  in  the  character  of  those  people,  and, 
render  them  .treiacherous  allies,  uncertain  friends,  inveterate, 
eneiates,  and  dangerous  subjects.     We  shall  not  pretend^ 

voi.  III.— NO.  6.  c 
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to  decide  on  this  point ;  but  we  must  admit,  that  witf)  the 
Meia^,  indeed,  rerenge  is  virtue :  it  is  hereditary  in  their 
femihies,  and  regularly  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 
Slow  in  the  attainment  of  useful  knowledge,  the  murderous 
inventions  of  the  country  have  preceded  and  outstripped 
the  culture  of  those  peaceful  arts,  which  civilize  and  adorn 
ffociety.  indolence  the  most  obstinate,  forms  a  striking 
peculiarity  in  their  character.  Persuasion  Cannot  rouse  or 
stimtttate  them  to  exertion :  and  coercion,  as  we  have  had 
but'  too  fatal  proofs  only  drives  them  to  desperation* 

**  Mr.  Mairaen,  whose  history  is  so  justly  celebrated, 
and  whose  character  is  remarkable  for  mildness,  benevo- 
lence, and  impartiality,  speaks  of  them  in  the^  following 
terms:  —  *  'they  retain  a  strong  share  of  jpride^  but  not  of 
AHt  laudable  pride,  which  restrains  men  (rom  the  commis- 
0i6n  of  mean  and  fraudulent  actions.  They  possess  much 
low  cuhning  smd  plausible  duplicity,  and  know  how  to 
dissemble  the  strongest  passions,  and  most  inveterate  an- 
tipathy, beneath  the  utmost  composure  of  features,  till  the 
Opporttnity  of  gratifying  their  resentment  offers :  veracity, 

Satitude,  and  inte^ty,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  list  of 
eir  virtues :  and  their  minds  are  almost  strangers  to  the 
sentiments  of  honour  and  infamy :  they  are  jealous  and  vin- 
dictive.'— ^The  above,  however,  rather  more  strictly  applies 
to  the  people  of  the  coast,  or  to  the  Malays  as  distin- 
guished fVom  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  who  myay, 
peiiiaps,  be  viewed  in  a  more  favourable  light. 

*^  At  the  princ^ipal  settlements,  ^  and  indeed  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  coast  from  Acheen  to  Kroee,  the  Maho- 
medan  reKgibn  is  established ;  but  the  tenets  of  the  prophet 
are  very  imperfectly  ^fted  on  the  ancient  superstitions  of 
the  country.  There  is,  however,  a  regular  priesthood ;  yet 
it  does  not  appear  that  their  influence  over  the  people  lis  so 
ekteniive  as  might  be  expected,  considering  the  ignorance 
which  prevails^  This  is  accounted  f<yr,  when  we  tonsider 
file 'total  absence  of  common  information,  even  tfmdfij^ 
the  most  learned ;  dire  prriests,  who  are,  with  very  few 
•aDeeptions,  the  instructors  of  youth,  themselves  being  ^uniac^ 
Mainted  widi  the  tenets  of  their' own  faith.  They  read  the 
Koraii^  it  is  true ;  bilt  in  a  language  (the  Arabic),  iji^hicfa  they 
do  not  undertftand,  and  are,  consequently,  unacquainted, 
with' its  dbctnnes;  some  of  the  most  objectionable  of  tfaese^ 
koweveir,  have  been  handed  down  t6  tnem  from  Iheit'  first 
eontetters,  ahd  have  taken  a  fasi  hiAd  of  tbtSir  mindd,  and 
produced  considerable  influence  on  their  conduct — parti— 
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criarly  the  doctrine  of  fatality ;  agreeably  to  which,  they 
believe  that  whatever  occurs  in  the  natural  or  moral  worldf, 
whether  it  be  good  or  evil,  happens  by  the  express  appoint* 
tpent  and  positive  ordination  or  God. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  say,  what  are  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  people  of  the  interior.    They  have  litUe  or 
no  conception  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments; 
diey  have  no  priests,  nor  any  species  of  worship  to  the 
Supreme  Being  instituted  among  them ;  they  believe  in  the. 
existence  of  certain  superior  beings,  both  of  a  benevolent 
sad  malignant  nature,  who  have,  the  power  of  rendenng. 
themselves  visible  or  invisible  at  pleasure :  to  these  beings, 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  offering  up  sacrifices,  with  the  view 
of  conciliating  their  good  wul,   or  averting  their  wrathr 
Their  superstuions  are  very  nymerous,  and  many  of  them 
are  analogous  to  those  of  ancient  and  modern  times  in  other 
countries.    They  haVe  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  metenx-. 
psychosis :  the  terrific  alligator  which  inhabits  their  riverS;^, 
and  the  ferocious  tiger  which  prowls  in  their  forests,  are 
Bopposed  to  be  animated  by  the  souls  of  their  departed 
ancestors:    hence,  although  the  mischief  committ;ed   by* 
these  animals  is  said  to  be  yery  CTeatj»  such  is  their  venera-, 
tibn  for  them^  that  they  can  seldom  be  prevailed  on  from, 
any  consideration  to  destroy  or  molest  them.    With  respect 
to  the  state  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  knowledge,  Gttle. 
need  be  said :  they,  are  nearly  without  exception,  especially , 
in  the  interior,  destitute  of  the  most  ordinary  information 
on  ev«ry  subject  connected  with  literature  and  the  arts.^ 
They  use  the  Arabic  character,  which  they  adapt  to,  the ^ 
pecdiar  genius  of  their  own  language,  and  write  with  con- 
siderable facility;   but  their  orthography  is  so  artitraiy 
and  unsettled,  that  their  productions  are  ofte^i  with  dim* 
cnlty  understood,  even  by  each  other;   hence  the  little, 
advantage'to.be  derived  from  the  present  introduction  of  ^ 
books,  and  the  ^eat  benefits  that  might  be  conlmuni- 
cated  in  establitflMng  a  fixed  standard  of  orthoffraphy.   They  ■- 
know  nothing  bf.astronomY,  geography, 'mathibmatics,  na* 
taralphilosopny,  nor  indeed  ot  any  ot  tne  sciences. 

*'  Aeir  form  of  governqient  jppatriirchal)  is  that  which. is ; 
gaieraDy  attached  to  ihe  mo9t  liifant  state  of  society;  their, 
chiefs  possessing  little  more  than  a'  non^nal  authority,^, 
without  the  necessary  power  to  'make  ttuemselves  feared  ai^d.j 
obeyed.  So  great  indeed  is  the  imbecility  of  their  cfystepa. , 
of  legilatipri,  that  it  cannot  pimish  even  n^iirder,  except  ^y  . 
imposing  a  certain  pecuniieiry  mulct,  which  is  proportioned. 
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tiot  to  the  ability  of  the  murderer,  nor  with  reference  to\aay 
circumstances  of  aggravation  or  extenuation  which  might 
attend  the  perpetration  pf  the  deed,  but  to  the  rank;  and 
quality  of  the  person  murdered.  Yet  whilst  the  native 
government  is  so  weak  and  inefficient,  many  of  the  esta- 
blished customs  and  usages  (for  they  have  no  written  law) 
are  of  a  nature  the  most  oppressive  and  injurious ;  parti- 
cularly those  which  relate  to  slavery,  to  debtors,  and  to 
marriage  contracts.  Slavery,  which  i»  so  degrading  to  the 
species,  and  which  was  considered  by.  an  eminent:  statesman 
as  the  greatest  practical  evil  to  which  the  injustice  of 
mankind  had  ever  given  birth,  prevails  on  the  coasts  both 
amongst  the  European  residents,  and  the  Malays.  But  the 
principles  of  slavery  have  been  so  fully,  investigated  of  late, 
and  its  miserable  consequences  so  indubitably  ascertained, 
that  little  remains  to  be  said,  but  that  it  really  exists  to  a 
considerable  degree- 

['  The  late  restrictions,  however,  which  have  emanated 
from  tbe  humane  interposition  of  the  British  Government, 
have  extended  their  influence  to  the  shores  of,  Sumatra ; 
and,  indeed,  the  native  regulations  regarding  ihis  point, 
are  on  the  whole  less  harsh  and  severe  than  might  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  for  the  most  part  they 
are  little  attended  to.    The  state  of  debtors  is  little  better 
than  that  of  slaves ;  the  only  difference  being  a  regulation 
which  does  not  allow  their  creditors  to  strike  them,  and 
which  leaves  them  the  option  of  changing  their  masters, 
provided  they  can  procure  others  to  redeem  their  debts, 
when  they  transfer  with  their  pecuniary  obligation  the  ooyi- 
ditions'  of  their  servitude.    No  part  of'^thQ  produce  of  their 
labour  is  appropriated  to  the  liquidation  .of  their  debt,  nor 
do  they  receive  any  allowance  beyond  what  is  m^cessary  for 
their  bare  subsistence  ^  consequently,  the  greater  part  con- 
tinue for  their  whole  lives  in  a  state  of  servitude  and  de- 
pendance.    The  committee  do  not  pretend  to  develope  the 
origin  and  causes  of  institutions, .  so  unjust  and  oppressive, 
but  they  may,  doubtless,  be  imputed  in  part  to  ine  large 
sums  exacted  for  marriage  contracts.     Tne  average  price 
paid  by  one  man  to  another  in  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
as  a  consideration  for  the  person  of  his  daughter  (according 
to  the  mode  of  marriage  by  Jujur)  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars,  to  which  other  charges  and  expenses 
are  frequently  added.      Should  the  husband  find  himself 
unable  to  produce  the  necessary  sum,  he  becomes  the  slave- 
debtor  of  nis  wife's  family,  until  he  can  raise  2l  sufficient 
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som  to  redeem  himself.  This  custom  may  be  also  assigned 
as  one  cause  of  the  low  and  thin  state  of  the  population.  _ 

**  The  arts  and  manufactures  being  of  a  nature  in  some 
degree  allied  to  necessity^  by  their  t^onnexion  with  the 
immediate  wants  of  nature,  have  at  least  kept  pace  in  their 
jmgreas  with  other  subjects  of  improvement  amongst  them. 
Their  houses  are  well  constructed,  and  not  unfrequently  or- 
namented with  rude  eahring ;  thefy  forge  ir6n  into  knives,  but 
mnskilfiilly ;  th^y  kndw  the  tfse  of  the  bellows,  which  they 
vork  after  the  manner  of  a  pump,  with  double  tubes  to  keep 
m  a  coastimt  «tream  of  air,  and  a  piston  formed  of  a  buncn 
of  (eatheff8>  They  press  the  sugar-cane  in  a  mill  formed  of 
two  roSlers,  acting  upon  each  Other  by  the  involutions  of  a 
per]^tual  screw  * ;  and  have  many  artful  methods  of  en- 
snaring fish.  The  springes  they  set  for  birds  are  ingenious 
and  eroetual !  the  women  weave  witi)  c6nsiderable  neatness, 
and  iTaat  only  a  fine  staple,  such  as  tfae  BbUrbon,  or  far- 
Suned  Pernambuco  cotton.  Sometimes  they  intehveave  an 
inferior  kind  of  silk  in  their  sttifFs,  but  it  is  ccfarse  and  not 
glossy ;  and  they  are  fond  of  ornamenting  their  clothes  by 
working  in  the  gold  thread  of  China,  They  extract  a  blue 
dye  from  a  plant  that  grows  arotmd  their  villages,  and  also 
a  red  one  from  the  roots  of  the  mprinda  citrifolia.  Their 
fine  works  in  gold,  such  as  filagree,  are  well  known ;  but 
these  are  performed  by  artists  mio  reside  iat  th^  principal 
aetttementa  on  the  coasts.  -  In  the  operations  of  agriculture^, 
they  content  themselves  with  cutting  down  the  trees  for  the 
pnrpose  of  cultivation,  the  new  land  yielding  an  immense 
mcrease.  This  toil  is  renewed  every  year  or  every  second 
year,  and  contributes  somewhat  to  tne  clearing  of  the  land  ;; 
not  the  population  is  bo  inadequate  to  the  extent  of  the 
country,  and  vegetation  is  so  rapid,  that  as  th6y  never 
renioii«  the  roots  of  trees,  nor  till  the  soil,  the  underwood 
qniekly  shoots  up,  ^md  again  covers  the  ground :  but  even 
where  agriculture  is  practised,  it  is  not  carried  to  an  extent 
anfiioient  to  supply  me  demands  of  the  island. 

•*  This  view,  which  we  have  taken  of  the  existing  state  of 
the  people,  and  of  theii^  genius  and  process  in  the.^rts,  we 
behove  to  exhibit  a  true  picture- 'of  the  state  of  society 
on  the  coast;  and  therefore  are  fblly  justified  in  our  con- 
^inmon,  that  there  d<>es  e^cist  a  very  urgent  necessity  of 
*  generally  educating  the  population/  and  that  the  advan- 

*  Tl^c  public  spirit  of  the  present  (ieutenant-^overnor  of  Bencoofen  has 
indaccd  him  recently  to  order  sugar-inills  from  England  on  the  best  cqu«^uc- 
tioft. — Kon. 
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tiff^fk  which  may  be  expected  therefrom>  are. beyond  ^si^wit 
lation* 

"Among  the  principal  difficulties  which  present  them* 
selves  to  pur  notice,  in  opposition  to  the  undertaking,  may 
be  enumerated,  the  general  disinclination  of  the  natives  to 
innovation,  even  when  calculated  to  promote  their  best 
interests ;  their  habitual  indolence,  and  aversion  to  mental 
and  corporeal  exertion ;  their  apathy,  proceeding  in  a  great 
measure  froiQ  their  creed  as  fatalists ;  the  infiuenoe  o?  the 
priests,  who  at  present  derive  emolument  from  the  educft^ 
tion  of  the  youtn,  and  who,  of  course,  may  be  expected  t* 
oppose  any  plan  that  tends  to  the  diminution  of  uieireon** 
sequence  ana  profits;  and  the  inability  of  the  lower. classes 
to  dispense  with  the  services  of  their  children,  whom  they 
employ  at  a  very  early  age  in  offices  of  domestic  drudgery. 
These  obstacles  will,  however,  we  doubt  not,  be  ovemiled 
by    unremitting  perseverance  in  the  system,  and  a  diui 
appreciation  on  the, part  of  the  people,  of  its  beneficial 
results,  when  these  come  to  be  fully  imderstood.    Indeed 
we  have  already  the  most  encouraging  assurances  from  three 
of  the  principal  native  chiefs,  (the  same  whom  you,  h<mour* 
able  Sir,  have  been  pleased  to  nominate  to  our  committee^ 
that  the  projected  plan  will  be  received  with  general  appro* 
batiqn,   particularly   when   recommended  by  your  liberal 
proposal  of  a  cerwn  monthly  allowance^  of  rice^^  at  th« 
public .  charge,  to  such  children  as  may  be  regular  in  their 
attendance,  and  whose  parents  are  unsble  to  support  them 
without  deriving   some    advantage    from   their   exertions^ 
Nothing  further  by  way  of  encouragement  appears  oeces** 
sary  in  the  first  stage  of  the  institution,  except  such  mean^ 
^s  come  within  the  scope  of  scholastic  usage.    We  proceed 
briefly  to  state  the  nature  of  the  discipline,  and  the  course 
of  eaucation  which  we  recommend  to  be  maintained  and 
inculcated  in  the  parent  institution.    As  to  discipline,  we 
propose  to  adopt,  as  far  as  local  circumstances  will  admit  it» 
that  laid  down  in  the  Lancastrian  system^  and  practised 
with  so  much  success  in  various  parts  of  Hindoos(an. 

"  We  submit  the  following  course  of  instpi^tion  as  weU 
calculated  for  inculcation  with  reference  to  their  present 
ideas  of  things :  —  When  a  child  first  comes,  if  he  be  igno^ 
rant  of  the  alphabet,  he  will  be  put  to  learn  the  characters  i 
after  an  acquaintance  with  which,  he  will  be  taught  to  read 
and  write  upon  sand  the  various  combinations  of  the  cha<» 
racter.  When  he  shall  be  able  to  form  the  combinations 
with  facility,  he  will  be  instructed  in  writing  and  spelirng 


riuM ftrid^eaBy  wbfda, from  whiieh  he  willprod^^ to teBdteg 
and  writing  simple  lessons  on  history,  on  science,  on  ino^ 
Tslit]^;  on  the  produce  of  the  krCls,  on  the  natarad  prodnc-*- 
ttons  of  the  earth,  and  oh  many  (Ith^r  subjects,  which  com-* 
bine  utility  with  entertainment.  As  he  advances,  he  willhis 
taught  to  write  welt  on  paper,  and  to  calculate  by  means  of 
figures.  He  will  eontinte  t6  exercise  himseu  in  theso 
i^uions  subjects,  till  they  b^om^  familiar  tnd  easy,  wheir 
he  will  be  at  liberty  to  pursue  whdt'  coarse  he  or  his  parents 
may  think  most  proper.  The  superior  advantages  of  this 
mode  of  tuition ;  the  facility  with  which  it  communicates 
iBstniction ;  its  efficiency  iii  fixing  the  attention,  and  im- 
pressing on  the  memory  the  subjects  inculcated;  the  rea^ 
cKness  with  which  the  children  lall  into  it ;  the  entire  pos« 
session  it  takes  of  their  minds,  and  the  effect  it  produces  iir 
rendmng  them  submissive  t6  diitcipline,  are  noints  whidt 
have  be^i  most  fiilly  and  satisiactorily  established,  and 
which  at  this  moment  are  Sufficiently  exemplified  in  the 
present  state  of  the  little  school  at  Aid  place,  which  has 
been  only  a  year  and  a  half  established,  for  the  instrudtioif 
of  the  emancipated  Caffree  slaves  of  government;  The 
decided  success  which  has  attended  this  infant  institution; 
under  circumstances  of  comparative  neglect  and  discourager 
ment,  affords  a  cheerful  prospect  as  to  what  may  be  a'htici* 
pated  from  the  scheme  whicn  is  about  to  rise  on  its  founda^ 
Qon ;  sheltered,  and  protected,  and  cherished,  as  it  will  be,F 
under  the  fostering  care  of  government.  But  in  addition  to 
its  superior  advantages,  this  system  is  found  to  have  a  bene^ 
ilctal  tnfiuence  on  the  morals  of  the  children,  and  a  powerful 
Isndency  to  prodttce  -  good  and  useful  habits.  Its  leading 
features,  self-tuition,  or  the  mode  of  conducting  the  school 
Ihrough  the  medium  of  the  scholars  themselves ;  the  ruletf 
witii  regard  to  precedence  and  classification,  propottioned 
tb  tiieir  respectrve  attainments ;  the  peculiar  -nature  of  the 
rewards  ana  punishments,  which  are  intended  to  operate 
exchurvely  on  the  moral  feelings;  are  calciidated  m'un 
eminent  degree  to  produce  diligence,  to  excite  a  generous 
spirit  of  emulation ;  to  animate  to  the  desire  of  distinction, 
as  the  modt  gratifying  recompense,  and  to  a  dread  of  dis*' 
grace,  as  bemff  far  worse  wrtin  the  most  severe  corponeal 
punishment.  Then  the  whoteis  conducted  wiA  -such  ii 
regard  to  method,  as  cannot  fail  to  in«imiate  itself  iiita 
ttie  habits  of  the  scholars,  and  to  produce  a  proportionid 
inflnence  tipon  their  future  conduct.  . :    * 
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'V  In  ihe  ^stablishi&ent  of  an  institution  similar  to  that  in 
contemplation,  the  committee  beg  leave  to  recommend '  as 
a  most  powerful  auxiliary,  a  fount  of  large  types  in  ithe 
Arabic  character.  Should  the  plan  be  carried  mto  execu- 
tion to  any  considerable  extent,  the  effect  such  an  acqui- 
sition would  possess  in  its  tendency  to  fix  the  orthoerapny, 
and  the  general  facility  it  would  afford  in  supplymg  the 
fespective  schools  with  matter  to  work  upon  to  any  degree 
required,  render^  it  a  most  important  object. 

'!  The  prospective  advantages  and  felicitous  results  to  be 
expected  from  the  establishment*  appear  beyond  measure 
moinentous»  By  virtue  of  its  slow,  but  certain  operation, 
the  infant  mind  will  be  moulded  into  habitual  obedience ; 
an  early  check  will  be  given  to  the  predominanpe  and  gra- 
tification of  unruly  passions ;  habits  of  industry  will  be 
acquired,  and  the  dormant  capabilities  of  the  race  roused 
iiito  a  vigorous  and  ^cient  energy  ;  the  titility  of  arts  and 
sciences  will  be  appteciated,  and  the  cultivation  of  them 
identified  with  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  improve- 
ment of  the  country. 

"  W^  are  decidedly  bf  opinion,  however,  that  any  direct 
inculcation  of  Christian  doctrines  in  the  school,  should  be, 
under  existing  circumstances,  most  scrupulously  avoided. 
Still,  as  Christians,  sinperely  attached  to  that  ai vine  reli- 
gion which  we  profess,  ana  convinced  that  it  alone  can 
fifford  an  effectual  and  adequate  remedy  for  the  wants  and 
miseries  of  mankind,  we  cannot  help  adverting  to  the  pro- 
bable effects  of  education,  lit  reference  to  this  important 
subject.  It  is  by  confinement  of  the  intellect,  that  idolatry 
and  superstition  maintain  their  sway.  If,  then,  b}r  leading 
the  native  children  to  our  schools,  we  eplarge  their  minds 
with  proper  instruction,  they  may  in  due  time  find  ^heir  way 
to  our  temples.  If  they  can  be  brought  to  love  the  precepts 
of  morality  and  virtue,  they  may  gradually  become  (ena- 
moured of  our  religion. 

''  The  committee  do  not  imagine  that  a  revolution  90 
entire^  in  their  habits  and  opinions  is  to  ^e  effected  by  any 
sudden  effort.  It  must  be  the  result  of  long  and  patient 
and  persevering  exertion.  None  of  those  who  are  now 
living  here  cjin  expect  to  witness  it,  but  they  may  break  up 
the  grouild  which  has  so  long  lain  desolate  and  uncuUi- 
vatea ;  they  may  sow  the  seed  of  the  future  harvest  j  and 
here' and  there,  in  a  happier  soil,  they  may  be  permitted  to 
behold    the*  first  tender  buddings  of  that  germ,  which. 
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.  _  deep  itf  roots,  .9n|i  spreading  wide  its  branches* ' 
iihall  eventually  cover  the  land. 
"We  are, 
**  Honourable  Sir, 

'*  Your  most  obedient  Servants, 

(Signed)  *'  C.  Winter,  • 

''  J.  LUMSBAIHB, 

«<  BeBooolen,  "  T.  C.  Watson. 

9d  October,  1S19.  "  N.  M.  WarD." 

These  proceedings  were  immediately  communicated'  to 
the  Supreme  Oovernment  of  British  India,  and  were  thus 
noticed  in  an  official  letter  from  the  governor-general  in 
councils 

**  Pan.  89.  5tb  Oct  1819. 

'*  Edmcation  of  the  Native  Population  ofBencoolen. 

.  **  The  n^easures  described  in  this  despatch  have  received 
the  cordial  approbation  of  government.  Gtis  excellency  in 
council  wplauds  the  piotives  of  benevolence  which  led  you 
to  extend  th^  meaps  of  instruction  to  the  inferior  classes  of 
the  n^ve  community,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Fort 
Marlborough.  .  The  practicability  of  a  further  diffusion  of 
the  advantages  of  education  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  is 
discussed  by  the  committee  appointed  by  you  to  report  on 
the  subject,  with  great  ability^  zeal,  and  intelligence.  In- 
ter^ting  as  the  prospect  held  out  by  them  is,  the  governor 
general  in  council  deems  it  to  be  proper,  that  the  pecuniary 
aid  of  the  government  should  be  restricted,  under  existing 
'circun|stajic$S|  to  the  establishment  already  formed  at  Fort 
Marlborough.  The  charge  incurred  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  Caffree  school,  as  well  as  the  estimated  monthly  dis- 
bursements on  fiQC^^ant  of  a  superintendent,  native  masters, 
and  stationery,  are  accordingly  sanctioned ;  but  as  the  issue 
of  rice  to  the  scholarS|  after  the  objects  of  the  institution 
are  sufficiently  promulgated,  would  appear  to  be  no  longer 
requisite,  as  an  indispensable  incitement  to  attendance,  nis 
excellency  in  council  desires  that  the  donations  of  rice 
m^.  be  discontinued/' 

In  communicatiilg^  this  ssmction  of  their  proceedings  to 
the  education  committee,  under  date  of  the'  1 8th  of  May, 
1820,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  intimated  his  wish,  that  a  public 
examination  of  the  pupils,  in  presence  of  their  parents  and 
the  native  chiefs,  should  take  place  on  the  forenoon  of  his 
majesty's  birth-day,  when,  according  to  the  merits  of'  the 
parties,  certain  honorary  rewards  should  be  conferred  on  those 
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ivlfe  htd^tnttfigiimbed  iheniBelv^.  -  To  his  inrtimfttrani;  atid 
*tc>  the  whole  communication^  the  committee  returned' th(9 
following  answer :  — 

*'  To  the  Honourable  Sir  T.  5.  Raffles,  Lietdenant^Governor. 

«  HONOURABLE  SIR, 

^  We  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  28th  ult.  with  the  enclosed  extract  of  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  to  the  supreme  government  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  native  school  at  this  settlement, 

**  We  itre  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  proposed  public 
examination  of  the  children^  for  the  purpose  of  ascertainii^ 
tke^.progress  they  have  made,  and  of  conferring  certain  rn^ks 
of  honorary  reward  on  those  who  have  most  distin^ished 
themselves,  will  be  attended  with  many  beneficial  effects. 
One  of  the  most  important  which  we  anticipate,  is  that  of 
enabling  us,  in  conformity  with  the  desire  expressed  by  his 
excellency  the  ^eovemor-genehil  in  council,  to  discontinue 
the  donations  of  rice,  and  to  ensure  attendance  from  mo- 
tives mor^  laudable,  and  more  accordant  with  the  spirit 
aihd  design  of  the  institution,  and  with  the  benevolent  and 
enlightened  views  which  gave  rise  to  it.  We  think  it,  indeed, 
of  me  utmost  importance,  to  promote  and  encourage  by 
every  fair  and  practicable  means,  a  desire  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  resulting«from  a  just  sense  of  the  benefits  and 
advantages  which  it  confers  'on  its  possessors.  This  feeling 
being  once  excited  and  roused  into  action,  the  inherent 
ehergiesof  the  institution  will  be  fully  adequate  to  its  own  sup- 
port and  enlargement,  independently  of  any  foreign  stimulus^ 
and  the  expense  attending  the  present  system  being  thereby 
80  considerably  dimiiiisned,  there  wilt  be  no  obstacle  to 
prevent  its  widest  possible  extension. 

'•*  Pleasing,  however,  as  this  prospect  maybe,  we  are  of 
dpinion,  after  fully  discussing  the  subject,  that  the  donations 
OT  rice  should  be  abolished  only  in  a  gradual  way.  With 
the  yiew»  however,  ultimately  to  effect  its  complete  aboli- 
tion, we  havij  agreed  as  follows :  — 

**  1.  That  an  inquiry  be  instituted  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  parents,  and  that  allowances  of  rice  be  altogether 
withdrawn  from  those  whose  circumstances  do  not  require 
this  indulgence ;  also,  that  it  is  expedient  that  honorary- 
Inwards  should  in  future  be  conferred  only  on  those  who  do 
not  receive  rice ;  and  that  the  quota  to  those  who  continue 
to  receive  it^  be  reduced  from  four  to  three  bamboos  per 

'*!?.*' That  it  inay  be  attended  widi  a  beneficial  ^ect,  ff 
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t|^.mktiTj9  teachers  were  to  'be  jwid  in  proyertittty^trf  tfe^ 
ippiber  wd  proficiencT  of  the  scholarB.  By  tbift  naiiiitf)^ 
their  own  interest  would  stimulate  them  not  only  to  in^rMtse 
the  number  as  far  a^  ppaiiftl^,  but  4o  uae  their  utmost  te^ 
deavours  to  bring  them  forward  through  dilfeie&t  brandiea 
of  education.  Afi  emulation  will  be.  excited  amongst  the 
teachers^  as  well  as  the  scholars,  and  tkus  aa  impulse  would 
be  given,  which  it  is  hoped  would  leave  no  room  on  either 

Crt,  for  either  idleuess.or  inatttelition,  while. each  would 
direoting.tbe  i^hole  force  of  his  mind  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object  in  view. 

"  3.  We  think  it  highly  proper  that  the  school  should 
he  regularly  visited  one  day  m  every  week  by  an  Eo^ 
ropean  ana  a  native  memfaler  of  the  committee, .  and  .a 
resolution  to  this  effect  has  accordingly  been  adopted.  U 
will  be  the  business  of  the  visitors  to  hear  ihe  classes  read 
and.  go  through  their  different  exercisea;  to  maka  inquiry 
with  respect  to  the  absent;  to  take  cognizance  of  any  ia^ 
stance  of  bad  behaviour ;  to  give  such  m^tructiona  as  may 
appear  rec^uisite  to  the  teachers ;  and»  in  short,  to  endeavour, 
to  carry  mto  the  fullest  effect  the  regulations,  and  every 
part  of  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

**  4.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  worthy  of  considera*^ 
lion,  whether  the  exclusion  or  aeparation  of  the  Caffree 
cSiildren,  would  jiot  tend  to  the  respectability  of  the  school, 
in  Ae  view  of  the  native  Malay  population.  It  is,  we 
believe^  pretty  well  known,  that  tuey  regard  the  Ca£frees  as 
a  very  inferior  race  of  people,  and  that  they  have  in  general, 
especially  the  higher  classe^  an  aversion  to  any  sort  of 
connexion  with  Uiem.  If  this  be  really  the  case,  as  the 
Cafiree  children  are  few  in  number,  and  those  few  are  for 
tlie  piost  part  stubborn  and  refractory,  we  certainly  think 
that  it  becomes  a  question  whether  it  be  an  object  to 
retain  them,  at  least  mat  it  suggests  the  propriety  .of  appro-^ 
priating  a  separate  apartment  lor  their  use. 

"  5.  We  are  farther  of  opinion,  that  it  may.b^  of  advan^.* 
tage  tp.form  a  claasirom  the  most  promising  of  the  scholMs, 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  English  language*. 
Whilst  an  advancement  to  this  class  would  be  coxisid^ed 
bjt  ihem  as  a  hiigh  distinction,  they  would  become  emulous 
to- excel,  as  a  means  of  acquiring  this  honour.  Thus  also 
would- a  door  of  access  be  opened  to  our  rich  stores  of 
English  literature  and  science,  and  .it  is  not  beyond  the 
verge  of^  possibiUw,  or  perhaps  even  of  probability,  thatia 
sMielbr  minj^  9ta,su|ie^Qr::0rder>.at]Ld  s^ch  m  ip^  ei^clo* 
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snrely  confined  to  any  particular  country  or  state  of  society, 
a' kindred  genius  may  oe  elicited,  which  in  process  of  tikne 
may  be  destined  in  its  tum^  nnder  the  direction  of  Pro- 
▼idence,  to  add  to  the  atock  of  human  knowledge,  and  to 
instruct  and  enlighten  mankind. 

*'  in  adrerting  to  the  process  of  the  school  since  the  last 
report  of  the  committee,  and  its  present  state  of  proficiency, 
although  from  unavoidable  and  nnlooked  for  occurrences 
Ire  have  not  been  able  to  realize  ail  that  we  promised  and 
anticipated;  yet  neither  are  we  without  ample  ground  for 
hope  and  encouragement.  We  have  to  regret  the  long 
absence  of  Mr.  Ward,  on  whom  the  management  of  the 
school  immediately  deTolTed,*and  who  is  the  only  member 
of  the  committee  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  minutim 
of  the  British  system  of  education.  Another  very  efficient 
member  of  the  committee  has  also  been  unavoidably  absent 
until  within  a  «hoit  period ;  and  of  you,  honourable  Sir,  to 
whom,  as  jiatfon  ofth^  institution,  we  look  for  counsel  and 
kdvice,  we  have  likewise  been  deprived.  The  school  has, 
therefore,  been  in  a  great  degree  carried  on  by  the  impulse 
fitst  given  to  it;  yet,  even  under  these  circumstances,  se- 
venty children  have  been  added  to  the  original  number,  of 
^om  the  greater  part  have  been  advancing  progressively 
through  the  difierent  classes ;  and  we  trust,  that  on  the  day 
of  examination,  many  will  be  fotind  deserving  of  the  rewardis 
whidii  y^u  purpose  to  bestow. 

'  "  We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

''  Honourable  Sir, 

**  Your  most  obedient  Servants, 

"'    ^  "  C.  Winter, 

'*  J,  LUMSDAINE, 
«•  Fort  MaHlioroiigh,  *«  T.  C.  Watson, 

June,  IWO.  «  J^  BOARDMAN.*' 

The  projected  examination  took  place  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, June  the  4th,  1820,  in  the  presence  of  the  lieute- 
nant^ovemor,  several  native  chiefs,  the  principal  European 
and  native  inhabitants,  the  Mahomedan  priests  and  otners, 
when  two-and-twenty  pieces  of  velvet  chintz  and  handker- 
cUefe  were  distributed  as  rewards  to  as  many  native 
children. 

Since  that  period,  an  interesting  communication  has  been 
made  by  the  Iieut;enant-govemor  to  the  committee,  which 
we  give  entire,  as  the  latest  intelligence  on  the  subject :  — - 
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'f  2V  the  Rev.  C.  Winter ^  Job.  iMmsdawe^  Esq^^  Captain  Wmtn 
son,  and  N,  M.  Ward,  Members  of  the  School  Committu*    " 

•*  GENTLEMEN, 

"  SeTeral  circumstances  have  occurred  to  induce  a.d^lay, 
ia  communicating  to.  you  my  sentiments  ,on  the  native 
school  under  your  supeirint^danjce.  Among  these,  ^  th^ 
arrival,  of  intelligent  and,  aptiye  misaionanesy  under  th# 
sanction  of  the  Court  of  Directojcs,  for  the  eures^  purpose 
of  extending  useful  knowledge ;  and  a plip^  wnichhas  been 
suggested,  of  combining  a  knowledge, of  several  branches 
of  industry  with  the  usual  course  of  education,  ar^  not  ^ 
least  important. 

''  I  have  now  much  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  the  yery 
hifffa.  degree  pf  satisfaction  which  I  ^^rived,  from  .the  r§<^nt 
pmUic  examination  of  the  pupils  ^t]^ejcesult;^ftl^p.f;^«m9i^nar 
lion  is  as  creditable  to  your  active  an4ze«^<^(Sup^i^|bep^ 
ance,  as  to  the  application  and  c;apaQitjbes:of  tl^  sdiolais^  and 
abundantly  proves  that  where  paios  are  tivken  to  dir/ec^th^ 
minds  of  the  youth  of  this  country  to  propec  an4'd§sirfihlf|. 
ends,  and  to  train  them  in  habits  of  regularity,  and  assiduij^^ 
a  corresponding  degree  of  improvement  and  civilization  inusi 
and  will  take  mace. 

"  I  enter  fully  into  the  views  expressed  in  your  report  of 
the  3d  of  June,  except  in  as  far  as  they  apply  to  theCaffrees; 
I  see  no  objection,  however,  to  their  being  separated  from 
the  other  scholars,  should  you  think  it  advantageous  to 

Eersevere  in  this  arrangement ;  but  I  hope  the  conduct  they 
ave  since  evinced,  will  be  found  f^ly  to  entitle  them  to 
all  the  advantages  of  an  institution  originally  established 
for  their  peculiar  benefit  and  advantage.  Many  of  these 
children  have  already  arrived  at  an  age  when  they  may  be^ 
adTantageonsly  bound  out  as  apprentices,  under  indentures! 
to  be  framed  by  you,  to  learn  some  useful  trade,  or  as  ser- 
vants, and  the  few  that  will. remain,  shall.be  r^<)fired^  to 
attend  regularly. 

**  It  appears  to  me,  that  m,uch  advantage  might  ari^Oi 
were  the  immediate  direction  of  the  school  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Evans  and  M^*.  Ward;  and  if 
those  gentlemen  are  willing  to  unite  this  charge  ^Bf  ith  that 
of  the  nigher  school  they  have  lately  undertaken,  I  i^o^ij^d 
suggest  me  propriety  of  such  an  arrangement,  wl)ich  njeed 
not  in  any  way .  interfere  with  yofuc  mpre  general  supori^- 
tendance.  .     . 

**  I  would  also  suggest  the  advantage  of  introducing 
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tbe  enfredsion  of  well-earned  admiration  of'their  abilities,  or 
th^  ftail  record  of  those  works  which  follow  them.  Where 
these  inscriptions  are  in  the  dead  or  foreign  languages,  a 
translation  will  be  given* 


L  FRANCIS  BACON,  LORD  VERULAM, 

IN    THE   CHURCH    OF    ST.    MICHAEL,  ST.   ALBANS,   HERTS, 

On  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  of  Lord  Bacon,  sitting  in  a  chair,  and 
leaning  on  his  elbow  in  a  musing  posture. 

H.  P. 
Francisc.  Bacon,  Baro  de  (Senilasit  Sonet.  Albani  Visco\ 

Sui  notUioribuM  Titulis 

Scientiantm  Lumen^  Facnndia  Lex, 

Sicsedebat: 

Qui  posiquam  omnia  ttaturahs  sapknii^t 

El  civiiiM  Arcana  evvivissct^ 

Natura  decretum  explevit ; 

Composiia  suhantur  ! 

Anno  Dom.  AWCXX^I. 

JEtat.  LXVi 

TatitiFin 

Mem. 

Thomas  Meautys, 

Suptrslitu  CuUor^ 

Defuticti  Admirator. 


TRANSLATION. 


FRANCIS  BACON,  BARON  OF  VERULAM,  VISCOUNT 

ST.  ALBANS, 

Or,  by  more  conspicuous  tides,  the  light  of  science,  of  eloquence 

the  law. 

Sat  thus :  ^ 

Who,  after  he  had  unfolded 

All  the  secrets  of  natural  wisdom  and  of  civil  policy. 

Fulfilled  the  decree  of  Nature : 

**  Let  compounds  be  dissolved  T 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1626 ; 

Of  his  age  66; 

In  memory  of 

So  great  a  man, 

Thomas  Meautys, 

Living— his  attendant. 

Dead  <— his  admirer. 

Erected  this  monument. 
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Translation  of  the  Cinghalese  Book  called  RyewaKye  {Raja-: 
*vaH).     A  History  y^  Ceylon^  compiled  from  the  Historio- 
graphic  Records  of  the  Kingdom. 

(Communicated  by  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  Knt.  late  Chief  JostSce  of  that  Island.) 


[PART  L 

From  the  Commencement  of  the  Cinshalese  History  to  tlte 

■    Arrival  of  the  Maltwars.'] 

This  book  relates  how  this  world  was  formed,  i^d  con- 
sists ;  and  gives  an  account  of  the  kings  who  have  reigned^ 
and  the  particulars  of  their  reigns. 

As  it  appeig's  in  the  Cinghalese  writings^  there  are  an 
infinity  of  worlds,  whereof  one  hundred  thousand  lack  of 
worlds  are  more  precious  than  the  other  worlds,  and  ten 
thousand  worlds  are  still  ipore  precioi\s  than  those ;  and 
this  world,  called  Maffol-Sakwele,  is  more  precious  than  all 
the  rest.  This  world  contains  thir^  lacks,  ten  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  yodoons*,  around  lyhich  is  a 
bulwark  of  stones,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  standing  the 
Trikutay  t,  each  of  them  thirty  thousand  yodoons  in  height, 
and  on  ihexa  stands  Mahameruj:;  its  height  is  one  lack 
and  sixty-eight  thousand  yodoons,  and  ten  thousand 
yodoons  is  it  ii:\  circumference;  above  it  stands  Sakra^ 
Bawene§  {Bhatana)  and  Asura-Bawene  ||,  and  below  the 
great  rock  lies  Naga-Bawene  If , 

There  are  seven  bulwarks  of  stones  f*  encircling  the 
world's  circumference,  which  gradually  lessen  one  yodoon 
in  height  from  the  inHermoBt  t6  the  6^termost;  and  they 
stand  apart,  at  regular  distances.  On  the  four  sides  of 
Mahan^eru  lie  the  tolif  continents  of  the  world :  on  the  easi 
Purwawidaihea,  extending  eight  thousand  yodoons,  to 
which  belong  five  hundred  islands:  on  the  south  Gam- 
bodwipay,  or .  Dambediws^,  ^Jambudwipa),  extending  ten 
thousand  yodooiis,  and  it  contains  five  hundred  islandsi 
(one  of  them  is  thig  Ceylon  \)  on  the  west  Apara-godawnea, 
extending  five  thousand  yodoons,  and  it  contains  also  five 
hundred  islands  |   and  on  the  north  Uttarakuru  Dewene, 

*  One  yodooo  contains  four  Cinghalese  miles. 

f  Three  rocks  within  t()e  centre  of  this  wbrld«  bearing  (he  greatest  rock, 
Iflahameru. 

t  Signifies  great  ropk.  .  §  The  world  of  Sakra,  or  Indra. 

n/Tbe  world  of  Asaras,  or  deinons.     %  Tb«  wodd  of  Nagas,  or  serpents. 

**  Called  Satcole  Pahoroa. 

VOL.  III. —  NO.  5.  » 
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extending  eight  thousand  yodoons^  and  containing  also  the 
same  number  of  islands.  Amon^  the  four  continents  of 
this  world,  Dambediwa  {Jambudwtpa)  is  more  valuable  than 
the  other  three ;  and  it  contains  ten  thousand  yodoons  in 
land  and  water,  out  of  which  four  thousand  yodoons  were 
sunk  into  the  sea,. and  three  of  the  remaining  six  were  left 
for  a  wilderness. 

There  are  eighty-four  thousand  rocks  encircling  the  great 
Tock  called  Mahameru,  each  five  hundred  yodoons  in 
height*  There  is  in  this  vast  wilderness  a  great  lake  or 
valley  called  Anottate  Wille*,  and  five  hundred  streams 
descend  into  this  lake  from  the  different  rocks  of  the 
wilderness ;  it  is  a  spacious  plain«  surrounded  by  five  large 
rocks^  two  hundred  yodoons  in  height,  and  fifty  in  circum- 
ference :  the  lake  extends  fifty  yodoons  in  length,  fifty  in 
breadth,  and  fifty  in  depth,  and  is  also  surrounded  by  six 
other  small  l^kes.  On  the  four  sides  of  the  g:reatrake  are 
four  caves,  one  is  formed  like  the  mouth  of  a  lion,  one  like 
that  of  an  elephant,  one  like  a  horse's,,  and  the  other  like  the 
mouth  of  a  bullock ;  the  streams  which  pour  out  of  these 
caves  form  the  four  large  rivers  which  run  through  Dam- 
bediwa :  and  there  is  another  large  river  runs  through  the 
country,  called  Solikaray+,  through  the  power  of  Maha 
Moeny  (Maha-Muni,  or  Buddha.)  These  following  five  are 
large  and  high  rocks,  Supiriseya-Parwatea,  (r areata,) 
Chittra-Kuta-rarwatea,  Kalikute-Parwatea,  Gandemane- 
Parwatea,  and  Kawilawse-Parwatea  J.  Three  of  these 
rocks  have  caves  in  them,  and  one  of  the  caves  is  called 
Miny-Lene,  which  is  full  of  precious  stones;  another  is 
called  Ran-Lene,  which  is  full  of  gold;  and  the  other  is 
called  Ridy-Lene,  which  is  full  of  silver.  On  the  fourth 
rock  stand  five  hundred  palaces,  wherein  Passay  Buddha  l| 
lived ;  and  one  of  the  said  palaces  is  full  of  flowers  belong- 
ing to  Gandha  §,  who  preacnes  on  every  quarter-day  of  the 
moon  to  all  the  gods,  m  order  to  make  them  happy. 

This  world,  Dambediwa,  is  a  field  of  charity,  and  is  more 

Erecious  than  the  glory  of  the  gods,  and  the  glory  of  Bam- 
oo^,  which  is  more  precious  than  all  the  rest.      Bodi- 
mandel  **    stands    in    the    country    called  Medde  Desea 

*  A  vast  lake,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  great  forest  Ilimalay. 

t  Coast  of  Coromandel.  X  '^e  abode  of  Lswara. 

||  Signifies  a  second,  or  an  inferior  Buddha,  who  never  rises  during  the 
existence  of  the  superior  Buddtia,  or  his  government. 

§  The  god  of  smelling.  %  Brahma,  or  the  supreme  God. 

**  Signifies  the  place  whereon  stood  the  tree,  called  Bboog^a/  wor* 
shipped  by  the  Bauddhists. 
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(Moddhya^Veui)  in  the  middle  of  Dambedtwa;  in  the 
eastern  side  of  which  stands  a  city  or  land,  called  Kajan- 
gele-Niyangame,  which  is  six  hundred  Cinghalese  miles 
distant  from  the  said  Bodimandel.  On  the  east  of  the  said 
village  stands  a  very  large  and  high  tree,  called  Salk- 
worksay;  on  the  south  of  Bodimandel  is  a  river,  called 
Saleawaty ;  in  the  west  of  which  stands  a  Village,  called 
Sawekamea  {Swetakama):  five  hundred  Cinghalese  miles 
distant  from  Bodimandel,  on  the  south-east,  stands  a  vil- 
lage, called  Tonawnam-Bamonogame  * ;  five  hundred  miles 
distant  from  the  said  Bodimandel,  and  on  the  north,  stands 
a  rock,  called  Ussiratdejenam  Parwatea,  which  is  also  five 
hundred  Cinghalese  miles  distant  from  Bodimandel ;  from 
Salworsay  to  the  said  village,  called  Tonawnam-Bamono^ 
same,  (Brahmanagrama)  eastward,  is  one  thousand  and  two 
hundred  Cinghalese  miles ;  and  westward  the  village  Sawe- 
karnea ;  to  the  north,  a  rock  measuring  10,000  Cinghalese 
miles.  On  the  east  side  are  situated  seven  cities,  Hasti- 
pura-Nowera,  Matange-Nowera,  Sawira-Nowera,  Sawoe- 
rande-Nowera+,  Panderike-Nowera,  Callingbo-Nowera,  and 
Ruanaukara-Nowera  %.  On  the  south-east  oi  Bodimandel  are 
situated  six  cities,  namely,  Sewat-Nowera,  Jayetaru-Nowera, 
Sawgela-Nowera,  Kosawatty-Nowera,  Raj  egaha-Nowera,^ 
and  Miyolu^Nowera.  On  the  south  of  Bodimandel  are 
situated  seven  cities,  namely,  Aristepura,  Kolesawogan- 
Nowera  j|,  Indipat-Nowera,  Kururatte,  Barene*.Nowera  §, 
and  Kimbolwatpura-Nowera  ^.  On  the  west  of  Bodi* 
mandel  are  situated  seven  cities,  namely,  Sinhaba,  Aris-, 
tepur,Wisalamaha,Kasaubea,  Pellalop,  Karune  Oamoade  **, 
and   Dantepur  Nowera.     And   on  the  north  stand  eight 

E'ncipal  cities,  namely,  Uttrapanchale  {Uftarapanchala,} 
jewarawas,  Taksala,  Kosee  Naurai^,  Taumboo  Pamie« 
Grauwade  Daisea ;{::{:,  Gowndare  I)aisea|[||.  These  thirty^ 
five  cities  stand  as  above  mentioned,  and  it  is  known  that 
the  Baddus,  powerful  monarchs,  powerful  gods,  great  and 
lich  people,  the  second  Buddha,  and  eighty  great  Sawa<^ 
wan^^  were  bom ;  and  the  .religion  of  Buddha  is  established 
within  the  above-mentioned  thirty-five  citiea. 

The  following  are  thQ  cities  which  do  not  follow  the  laWj, 

*  A  Tillage  of  Brahraans.  ^  f  Properly  Sawraster  Nowara, 

X  Properly  Rowenakara,  ||  A  city  in  Ayodhyapur.  ^  BenareSt 

%  Properly  Kapelawastoe,  the  birth-place  of  Buddha. 
*•  Kamagamoiida  Noowara.  ft  Or  Cochin  China. 

H  Near  Calcutta.  ||||  Kanahar. 

K  SigniBet  sanctified  priests,  who  will  experience  no  farther  transinigra- 
'-'*"  1  lmt^x>n  dying,  become  annihilated. 
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or  religion  of  Buddha,  viz,  Bangale-Desa  ^^  Areyemene^ 
Battef,  Waagoo*Ratte,  Congane-Ratte  j:,  Cannada-Ratte  ||, 
Sindura-Desa^,  Marakkele  Desaf ,  Neropal-Ratte  **,  God^ 
jera-Ratteft,  Niggojere-Ratte,  Dolowera-Ratte  tt,  Sare- 
Katte,  Wadige-Ratte  |||,  Wirekaly-Ratte,  Callian-Ratte  §^. 
Porena-Ratte,  Wasu-Ratte,  Canarte-pRatte,  Lalaste-Ratte,, 
Pallere-Ratte,  Kawke-Ratte,  Mallewe-Ratte,  Malayore  Desa^^ 
Pandere  Desa,  Chine,  or  China  Ratte,  Maha  Chine,  or 
China  Ratte,  Caws  China  Ratte,  Yandeseya,  Bamboroo 
Desa,  Pretyal  Desa^^,  Spanish  Desa  (or  country)  Nali-. 
saneye,  Palwakkea,  Rome,  Noremaky,  Armaneya,  JPorene- 
Ratte,  Pandy-Ratte,  and  Soly-Ratte. 

There  were  Ave  Beings  who  should  become  Buddha,  and 
reign  for  one  Calpa***;  and  this  Calpa  is  called  Maha 
Bhadra  Calpa  ttt>  for  which  five  Buddhas  were  appointed 
to  reign,  viz.  first  K4kasandha,  second  Konaw^ne,  third 
Kasyapa,  fourth  Gautama,  and  fifth  Mittra,  who  bas  not  yet 
become  Buddha ;  but  after  his  reien  is  to  be  expected  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  this  world  i:^f  is  called  MahaUiadra- 
Calpa.  Now  that  we  are  spesiing  of  the  reign  of  the 
fourth,  or  our  own  Buddha,  before  his  reign  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  world  died,  after  living  teiy  years  only ;  but 
since,  from  ten,  their  lives  were  increased  to  an  Asankhaya 
(without  end,  eternity ;)  but  by  sin  the  age  of  man  was  again 
lessened^  they  began  to  die  from  the  plague  trhich  descended 
from^  heaven;  and  thus  it  will  be  till  the  end  of  the  Antah- 
Calpa  Ijllll,  that  the  age  of  man  will  increase  and  decrease 
five  different  times  before  die  end  of  the  world. 

In  the  first  jintah-Calpa,  the  God  of  the  sun  began  to  give 
light  to  the  world ;  and  on  the  same  day,  as  soon  as  the  rays 
of  the  sun  appeared,  a  prince  was  born  from  heaven ;  and  all 
the  inhabitants  who  were  at  that  time  were  born  in  the  same 
manner,  and  were  Brahmans,  who  took  the  said  prince  as  a 
chief  over  them,  because  he  was  bom  on  the  first  day  the 
sun  began  to  give  light  to  the  world,  so  that  they  callea  him 
King  Maha-Samata,  whose  person  is  resplendent  as  the  .rays 

*  Bengal.  f  A))out  Coromondel.  X  Kong^. 

H  About  Maleyahun.  §  Sipdh.  f  Arabia.  **  N^pal, 

ft  Guzzerat.  tt  About  the  coast  of  Malabar, 

nil  The  country  of  Wadoega».  §§  About  the  countiy  of  WadoegRS. 

%%  Coup  try  of  the  Portuguese. 

*^  CaJpa  signifies  the  period  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
fff  This  Cafp^  is  so  cali^  because  it  produced  five  Buddhas,  which  is 
veiy  uncommon. 

Xtl  The  period  of  the  present  mundane  system. 

""II  llie  twentieth  part  of  the  world's  duration,  the  eightieth  part  of  a  calpa.  • 
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5f  the  sun,  atid  has  power  to  ascend  into  the  heavem,  in  order 
to  prevail  or  intercedefor  the  great  multitude ;  and  when  he 
fepeaks  there  issues  ^om  his  mouth  the  smell  of  the  flowet 
^led  Mahanil,  to  the  distance  of  one  yodoon,  and  from  his 
body  issues  the  smell  of  Sandal.  Four  deities,  called  Sidhi 
Wid!dedeteyo  *,  {Siddhi  Vidi/adhara,)  keep  guard  over  the 
four  sides  of  die  kin^,  and  each  of  them  wears  a  sword. 
The  said  king  reigned  an  asankha  of  years,  and  in  his  time 
every  living  thing  had  the  same  age.  And,  at  the  same 
time,  the  lion  was  taken  as  king  among  the  beasts^  the  bird 
called  Hansea  (Hama^  the  goo$e)  over  all  the  feathered 
tribes,  and  the  fish  called  Anand  over  all  the. fish. 

The  son  of  the  king,  Maha-Samata,  was  called  king 

Kajenam,  who  reigned  an  asankha  of  years ;  his  son,  king 

Callaine,  reisned  the  same  number  of  years ;  his  son^  M an- 

datooywas  chakrawarty  Itajef,vrho  had  such  power,  that 

he  caused  gold  to  fall  like  rain  on  the  earth,  and  gathered 

the  shower  into  a  place,  thirty  yodoons  in  circumference. 

The  said  king  continued  in  this  world  for  a  considerable 

time,  and  by  ttte  same  power  ascended  to  heaven,  and  there 

he  enjoyed  happiness  for  a  great  number  of  years ;  and  from 

thence  ne  again  descended  to  this  human  world,  and  reigned 

another  asankha  of  years ;  his  son,  king  Mamenam,  reigned 

also  im  asankha  of  years ;  and  his  son.,  king  Upechaure, 

reigned  the  same  number  of  years :  his  son,  king  Chetia, 

reiened  the  same  number  of  years.      This  king  Chetia, 

wisning  to  promote  the  Brahman  called  Korecawly,  who 

was  his  school-fellow,  into  the  office  of  prime  minister,  said 

that  Capile  (who  was  his  prime  minister  at  that  time,  and 

eldest  brother  to  the  said  Brahman)  was  younger  than  the 

Brahman :  the  king  sent  orders  to  the  multitude,  who  were 

gathered  together,  and  wondering  at  the  king's  purpose, 

being  contrary  to  the  truth :  then  the  king  told  a  lie,  being 

the  first  ever  uttered,  by  saying  that  the  prime  minister  was 

younger  than  the  said  Brahman ;  so  that  by  this  falsehood 

the   Brahman  obtained  the  office  of  prime  minister;  but 

immediately  after  the  earth  opened,  ana  the  king  descended 

to  hell;   since  which  time  falsehood  is  increased  in  the 

world,  hj  which  means  the  kings  are  ever  since  out  of 

favour  with  the  gods.  This  kin^  had  five  sons ;  one  reigned 

in  the  city  called  Hastipora,  which  is  situated  on  the  east  of 

the  <K>untry  called  Barenese ;  one  reigned  in  the  city  called 

*  Saints,  posiiessors  of  knowledge. 

f  SigniBes  a  powerful  king,  whote  authority  e&tends  from  sea  to  sea« 
(5.  CM^kratmriin.) 
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Aswapora*,  which  is  on  the  south ;  one  reigned  in  the  city 
called  Sinhapora,  which  is  on  the  west ;  one  reigned  in  the 
city  called  Dantepora,  which  is  on  the  south-east ;  and  the 
other  in  the  city  called  Uttarapanchala,  which  is  on  the 
north.  The  succeeding  kings  kept  their  brothers,  or  minis- 
ters, to  keep  guard  over  them,  instead  of  the  four  deities. 

The  eldest  son  of  king  Chetia,  called  kine  Mohalinde,  by 
taking  notice  of  the  circumstances  which  happened  to  his 
father,  continued  his  reign  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
former  kings ;  and  he  reigned  an  asankha  of  years,  and 
during  his  reign  none  of  the  inhabitants  uttered  any  sort  of 
falsehood.     The  other  four  brothers  of  the  said  king  Moha- 
linde had  eighty-four  thousand  children  and  grand-children, 
who  continued  to  keep  guard  over  their  kings,  as  already 
stated.       The   son   ol  the   king  Mohalinde,  called   king 
Pounchy  Mochalinde,  reigned  an  asankha  of  years ;  his  son, 
king  Saugera,  reigned  the  same  number  of  years ;  he  had 
about  sixty  thousand  sons,  who  divided  Dambediwa  among 
themselves,  and  each  of  them  reigned  in  separate  cities ; 
and,  after  a  great  number  of  years,  tnere  were  made  different 
ranks  and  royal  families  from  their  descendants ;  but  they 
were  all,  at  first,  of  one  rank,  called  Malia  Samate,     The 
king,  called  Sorimy,  who  was  the  eldest  amon^  the  sixty 
thousand  kings,  reigned  an  asankha  of  years,  in  tne  principal 
place ;  his  son,  king  Bawery,  reigned  the  same  number  of 
years ;  his  son,  king  Rocny,  reigned  the  same  number  of 
years  ;  his  son,  king  Maha  rretape,  reigned  the  same  num- 
ber of  years ;  who,  in  his  reign,  ordered  his  own  prince> 
called  Dharmapal,  to  be  killed  when  he  was  seven  months 
of  age,  by  cutting  off  his  hands  and  legs,  by  a  murderer 
called  Abimale,  because  the  queen  did  not  stand  up  from 
her  seat  when  the  king  came  in,  because  she  had  the  child 
in  her  lap  :  by  which  impious  act  of  this  king,  he  was  con- 
demned to  hell;  and  since  that  period  the  horrid  crime  of 
murder  has  prevailed  in  the  world,  and  since  that  time  the 
kings  have  lost  their  personal  beauty  by  degrees,  but  their 
age  did  not  lessen. 

The  son  of  king  Maha-Pratape,  called  king  Pandare, 
reigned  an  asankha  of  years ;  his  son,  king  Mana  Panade^ 
reigned  the  same  number  of  years ;  his  son,  called  king 
Saddasai,  reigned  the  same  number  of  years,  and  was  king 
Chakrawarty,  a  powerful  king ;  and  in  his  reign  he  caused 
to  be  made  a  large  and  valuable  city,   extending    twelve 

*  A  city  in  the  middle  kingdom  of  Jambudvripa. 
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yodoons.  His  son,  called  king  Neroope,  reigned  an  asankha 
of  years;  his  son,  called  king  Maha  Neroope,  reigned  the 
same  number  of  years ;  and  his  son,  king  Asie,  reined  the 
same  number  of  years.  These  are  the  kings  who  reigned  an 
asankha  of  years  each,  and  held  the  title  of  Maha  Samate. 
The  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  said  king  Asiedid  not  attain 
to  the  same  age  as  the  former  kings ;  and,  on  account  of 
their  sin,  they  were  out  of  favour  with  the  other  gods,  and 
so  they  reigned  each  only  one  kile  of  years  in  the  city 
Baked  Miyolu  Nowera.  The  most  powerful  king  among 
them  was  called  Maha  Dewe,  who,  on  seeing  his  first  grey 
hair,  caused  the  same  to  be  plucked  off,  and  resigned  the 
throne  to  his  son,  called  Maha  Dewe;  and  went  and 
remained  in  the  wilderness  for  eighty-four  thousand  years, 
as  an  hermit;  and  from  thence  he  transmigrated  into  the 
world,  or  heaven,  called  Brahma  Loka;  and,  since  that 
time,  the  title  of  Maha  Samate  was  changed  into  the  title  of 
Maha  Dewe.  There  were  eighty-four  thousand  kings  who 
had  the  title  of  Maha  Dewe,  all  of  whom,  on  seeing  the 
hairs  of  their  head  become  white,  went  also  and  remained  in 
the  wilderness  as  hermits ;  and  afterward  transmigrated  info 
the  said  world,  or  heaven,  called  Brahma  Loka..  Each  of 
the  said  kings  reigned  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thou-* 
sand  years. 

The  kings  who  reigned  afterwards  did  not  follow  such 
examples  as  the  former  kings,  who,  on  becoming  grey--' 
headed,  became  hermits;  and  then  the  title  of  Maha  Dewe 
was  changed  into  the  title  of  Asoke,  and  again  the  title  of 
Asoke  was  changed  into  the  title  of  Okase.  The  following 
kings  were  called  Adeye  Dastareye,  Ramey e,  and  all  together 
were  one  hundred  thousand,  kings,  had  the  title  of  Okasa, 
some  of  them  reigned  fifty  thousand  years,  some  forty  thou- 
sand years,  some  thirty  thousand  years,  some  fifteen  thou-* 
sand  years,  some  ten  thousand  years,  and  some  five  thousand 
years ;  and  at  the  end  of  all  these  there  reigned  a  king, 
called  Okkawre,  whose  descendants  were  called  Adeyebadea 
Dennuvigae  Corandua,  Wes  Anterea  Senhesaye,  and  alL 
together  were  one  hundred  thousand  kings ;  and  some  of 
them  reined  ten  thousand  years,  and  some  less.  Among 
the  said  number  of  kings,  there  reigned  one  called  king 
Sote;  his  son,  called  king  Atte  Trity  OkawTe,>had  five- 
hvndred  wives ;  and  amongst  them  the  principal  queen  was* 
called  Sabawatie,  and  she  bore  to  the  king  a^-  beautiful 
prince,  cailed  Jantoo.  When  the  prince  became  five 
years  old^  the  queen  dressed  him  wttn  fiowers,  and  pre- 
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rented  him  into  the  hands  of  the  kin^,  sayings  "  King# 
behold  the  beauty  of  your  son  !**  The  king,  on  beholditig 
such  a  beautiful  boy,  at  the  same  time  looked  at  the  face  of 
the  queen,  and  told  her  that  she  might  request  any  thing 
whatever  she  desired,  for  the  trouble  she  had  experienced 
in  bringing  forth  the  prince ;  to  which  the  queen  replied, 
that  she  would  apply  whenever  she  had  occasion:  and 
accordingly,  some  time  afterwards,  when  the  prince  grew 
up,  the  queen  requested  the  king  to  resign  the  throne  to 
her  said  son.  On  which  the  king,  moved  with  compassion 
towards  the  other  four  princes,  whom  he  had  loved  very 
much,  told  the  queen  that  he  eould  not  comply  with  her 
request,  as  he  had  four  more  princes  by  his  former  queen:; 
ana  thus  replyins,  the  king  ^ould  not  restrain  his  anger, 
but  withdrew  to  nis  bed-chamber.  A  few  days  after  that, 
when  the  king  was  sbmewhat  composed,  the  queen  ad- 
dressed the  king^  saying,  ''  You  as  the  king  of  truth  and 
justice,  is  it  proper  for  your  majesty  to  tell  a  lie,  such  as 
your  majesty  did  ?  And  did  your  majesty  never  hear  of  the 
king  who  first  told  a  lie  having  ^one  to  liell,  by  the  opening 
of  the  earth  ?"  And  thus  she  railed  at  iJ^e  king,  so  that  the 
kin^  was  ashamed,  and  could  not  bear  his  affliction;  and 
calhng  the  four  princes  of  his  former  queen,  related  to  them 
the  whole  circumstances,  embraced  them,  and  shed  a  flood 
of  tears  over  their  heads ;  and  recommended  them  to  depart 
to  another  country,  and  to  take  with  them  as  much  people 
jmd  jewels  as  they  liked,  except  the  following  articles, 
which  a  king  always  makes  use  of,  viz.  a  hair  fan,  a  golden 
band^  which  the  king  used  to  tie  on  his  forehead,  a  golden 
sword,  a  golden  pair  of  sho^s,  and  a  white  umbrella ;  and  so 
they  took  leave  of  the  king,  and  departed.  Upon  hearing 
this,  all  the  following  people  left  the  country,  and  accom- 
.  panied  the  four  princes,  viz.  the  daughters  of  the  said  king, 
with  their  attendants  and  property,  a  thousand  ministers, 
Brahmans,  rich  men,  and  several  thousand  merchants.  And, 
on  the  first  day,  the  whole  company  proceeded  on  their 
march  as  far  as  one  mile ;  on  the  secona  day  they  marched 
ei^ht  miles,  and  o;i  the  third  day  they  marched  twelve 
miles,  pursuing  their  march  in  the  wilderness,  tuid  on  one 
side  of  the  city  called  Barenes ;  and  there  the  princes  took 
counsel,  and  spoke  amongst  themselves,  saying,  ''  If  we 
take  a  town  not  belonging  to  us  by  force,  it  will  greatly 
tarnish  our  fame ;"  and  so  they  determined  to  settle  a  new 
town.  One  of  the  said  princes  remained  with  the  multitude 
to  clear  the  wilderpess,  and  when  the  others  went  through 
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the  wilderness  in  search  of  a  proper  place  to  build  a  town, 
they  found  a  hermit,  called  Kapiterusee,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree 
called  Bo^aha,  on  the  margin  of  a  lake ;  which  hermit  had 
deToted  himself  to  piety  and  religion.  He  asked  the  princes 
what  they  inauired  for,  and  the  princes  informed  him  what 
they  searched  for.  Then  the  hermit  advised  them  to  make 
a  city,  where  his  own  hermitage  stood ;  and  also  he  gave 
them  encouragement,  by  giving  them  a  good  account  oi  the 
said  ground,  saying,  that  when  the  foxes  happened  to  run 
after  the  hares,  so  soon  as  the  hares  came  to  tne  hermitage 
the  hares  used  to  turn  about,  and  run  after  the  foxes,  and, 
in  like  manner,  the  does  after  the  tigers,  &c. :  aud,  likewise, 
that  any  person,  or  piersons,  who  should  live  in  this  place, 
would  always  be  in  great  favour  with  the  gods  and  jBrah- 
maha,  and  uso  be  able  to  vanquish  their  enemies  in  time  of 
war;  and,  therefore,  that  this  ground  would  be  the  most 
proper  for  their  purpose :  and  also  the  hermit  requested  the 
princes,  after  they  founded  the  city,  to  call  it  by  his  own 
name,  Kapilewastoo^  And,  accordmg  to  the  advice  given 
by  the  hermit,  the  four  princes  built  the  city,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Kapilwastoo  Pura..  The  princes  next  con- 
sidered, that  if  they  should  unite  themselves  by  marriage  to 
the  other  casts,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  their  rank  and 
dignity,  so  that  they  took  four  of  their  youngest  sisters  as 
wives  for  themselves,  and  their  eldest  sister  was  honoured, 
and  kept  as  their  mother*  Upon  hearing  that  the  princes 
did  not  unite  themselves  to  any  other  cast,  their  father 
was  very  much  pleased,  and  joyfully  called  them  royal 
princes;  and  since  that  time  tne  title  of  Okawel  was 
changed  into  the  title  of  Saukewansea,  and  thus  there  were 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
kings,  who  reigned  in  this  city,  also  known  by  the  name  of 
Kimbolwatpora  Nuwera,  by  the  title  of  Sawkewansea. 

It  came  to  pass,  that  the  eldest  sister  of  the  above  men- 
tioned four  princes  who  built  the  new  city,  called  Kapil- 
wastoo Pura,  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  leprosy ;  upon 
which  the  four  princes  had  a  consultation  amongst  them- 
selves, saying,  tnat  if  the  eldest  princess  should  remain  any 
longer  with  them,  the  disease  with  which  she  was  seized 
would  be  communicated  amongst  them;  they,  therefore, 
took  the  princess  in  a  carriage  with  them,  under  pretence 
that  they  were  goin^  to  bathe,  and  carried  her  to  some 
yodoons  distance  in  uie  wilderness ;  and  there  they  made  a 
targe  pit,  and  on  the  bottom  of  it  placed  planks,  and  put  the 
prmcess  into  the  pit,  with  all  kina  of  necessaries  to  support 
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lier  for  a  long  time;  and  the  mouth  of  the  pit  they  also 
covered  with  planks,  and  over  the  planks  they  laid  earth ; 
then  the  four  princes  returned  back  to  the  city.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  king  called  Rama,  who  reigned  in  the  city 
called  Barenes,  was  seized  with  the  same  disease,  and 
knowing  himself  that  it  was  a  dangerous  disease,  resigned 
the  throne  to  his  own  son,  and  went  into  the  wilderness ; 
and  in  his  great  hunger  and  thirst  he  began  to  eat  the  bark, 
leaves,  and  flowers  of  a  tree,  and  lived  in  a  hole  which 
was  in  the  middle  of  a  tree  called  Kolongaha,  and  by  that 
means  he  was  recovered  from  his  disease ;  and,  after  he  was 
perfectly  recovered,  he  made  a  wooden  stage  in  the  tree 
twelve  cubits  from  the  ground,  there  he  preserved  fire ;  and, 
after  that  time,  his  only  support  was  tne  remainder  of  the 
beasts  which  he  found  killed  by  the  lions,  ti^rs,  and  other 
dangerous  animals.  And  while  he  lived  in  this  manner,  on 
a  certain  night  a  tiger  came  near  to  the  pit  in  which  the 
above  mentioned  princess  was  buried;  and  as  soon  as  he 
caught  the  human  smell,  he  began  to  draw  away  all  the 
eartn  which  covered  the  surface  of  the  pit ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  broken  open  the  planks  which  were  placed  over  the 
mouth  of  the  pit,  the  princess  perceived  the  tiger,  and  cried 
out  with  a  dreadful  noise;  and,  upon  hearing  the  human 
voice,  the  tiger  left  the  place,  and  run  away.  The  king, 
Rama,  who  lived  on  the  neighbouring  tree,  was  surprised  to 
hear  a  human  voice  in  the  midst  of  tne  wilderness ;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  day  began  to  break,  he  descended  from  the 
tree,  and  searched  round  about  for  the  person  that  he  heard 
in  the  night ;  and  when  he  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  pit 
which  was  covered  with  planks,  he  removed  the  same,  and 
found  a  human  being  in  the  pit.  The  king  Rama  asked, 
*'  Who  was  there?"  The  princess  answered,  •*  I  am  a 
human  being,  and  a  female."  King  Rama  thereupon 
answered,  *'  1  am  a  man,  come  out."  The  princess  an- 
swered, **  I  am  the  daughter  of  the  king  Okawre,  and 
though  I  should  lose  my  life,  I  will  not  lose  my  honour  and 
Tank."  Thereupon  king  Rama  said,  **  I  am  the  king  Rama 
of  the  city  called  Barenes,  come  out."  The  princess  replied, 
"  My  lord,  I  am  afflicted  with  a  dangerous  disease."  King 
Rama  replied,  **  I  had  the  same  disease,  but  was  cured  by 
myself,  and  I  know  a  remedy  to  cure  that  disease :  come 
out."  Thus,  upon  the  persuasion  of  the  king,  the  princess 
came  out  of  the  pit,  and  the  king  carried  her  into  nis  hole 
in  the  tree,  and  provided  her  with  the  same  remedy  which 
removed  his  disease ;  and  after  she  was  recovered  of  the 
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tame,  the  king  lived  with  her»  and  the  said  princess  bore  to 
the  kin^  sixteen  pairs  of  twins,  all  together  thirty-two  beau- 
tiful pnnces^  ana  they  all  lived  together  in  the  hole  in  the 
said  tree. 

When  an  archer  of  the  city,  called  Barenes  Nuwera, 
went  a  hunting  into  this  wilderness,  he  accidentally  met 
the  king  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness;  and  after  making 
a  low  bow  to  the  king,  he  informed  him  that  he  was  an 
archer  of  the  city  called  Barenes  Nuwera ;  and  thereupon 
the  king  inquired  from  him  after  the  health  of  his  son,  who 
was  the  king  of  that  city,  and  the  king  was  greatly  satisfied 
with  the  good  information  that  he  received  from  the  archer: 
The  archer,  seeing  the  thirty  young  princes  standing  round 
about  the  king,  he  asked  the  king,  *'  Whose  sons  are 
they?**  And  uie  king  answered  that  they  were  his  own. 
The  archer  returned  to  the  city  called  Barenes  Nuwera,  and 
informed  the  king  of  Barenes  of  the  above  circumstances, 
and  how  his  father  lived  in  the  wilderness.  The  king  of 
Barenes,  together  with  a  great  multitude  of  people,  there* 
upon  went  into  the  wilderness  in  search  of  his  father ;  and 
when  he  found  his  father,  he  embraced  him  with  joy,  and 
requested  him  to  .  come  to  his  country ;  but  the  father 
refused  to  comply  with  the  son's  request.  On  which  ac* 
count,  the  son  sent  to  his  city  for  every  thing  necessary  to 
found  a  new  town;  and  caused  the  colon  tree  to  be  cut 
down,  and  built  a  new  town  upon  the  spot ;  and  caused  to 
be  cultivated  many  paddy  fields,  and  many  dams  and  ponds 
to  be  made ;  and  adso  mmished  his  father  with  a  proper 

faard,  and  many  citizens  to  live  in  the  new  town :  and  after 
e  had  finished  every  thing  to  his  father's  satisfaction,  he 
returned  back  to  his  city,  Barenes.  And  the  new  city  was 
called  by  the  name  of  the  colon  tree,  viz.  Colon  Nuwara*. 

The' four  kings,  the  brothers  to  the  queen  of  kin^  Rama, 
had  eight  daughters  each,  altogether  making  thirty-two 
princesses;  and  when  king  Rama  asked  the  thirty-two 
princesses  in  marriage  for  his  sons,  the  father  of  the  prin- 
cesses refused,  saying,  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  give  their 
daughters  in  marriage  to  the  sons  of  the  king  of  Barenes. 
However,  the  thirty-two  young  princes  sent  private  letters 
to  the  daughters  of  the  four  ^reat  kings ;  and  when  the 
princesses  came  to  bathe  in  Sie  river,  the  princes  came 
there  also ;  and  each  taking  a  princess  by  the  hand,  carried 
them  into  the  city  called  Colia,  or  Dewodanam  Nuwera  t* 

*  A  dty  10  the  middle  kingdom  of  Dambedtws.  f  l^i^* 
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He  fathers  of  thie  princesses  heard  that  their  daughters 
were  carried  to  the  city  called  Colia  Nuwera  by  their  own 
nephews^  and  laughed;  and  since  that  time  the  princes  of 
the  city  called  Kimboolwat  have  continued  to  take  in 
marriage  the  princesses  of  the  city  called  Colia,  and  the 
princes  of  the  city  called  Colia  to  take  the  princesses  of  the 
city  called  Kimboolwat;  and  by  that  means  the  royal 
families  of  the  said  two  cities  are  of  one  rank.  From  the 
king  Maha  Samate  to  the  king  called  Sudeson,  or  Soododene, 
there  reigned  seven  hundred  and  seven  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  kings ;  and  out  of  them  were 
three  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ninety-three  crowned  kings.  The  king  Sadene  had  two 
younger  brothers  called  Amitodinea  and  Pasodenea. 
.  We  shall  now  relate  about  the  kings,  or  royal  families  of 
Srilake,  that  is,  Ceylon.  The  king  called  Calingb,  in  his 
reign  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  king  called 
WanyOy  and  the  said  aueen  bore  a  beautiful  daughter  to  the 
said  king.  The  astrologers  prophesied  by  the  birth  planet 
of  the  said  princess,  that  when  she  should  attain  to  the 

J  ears  of  maturity  she  should  become  united  to  a  lion,  and 
ear  him  children,  and  they  reported  the  same  to  the  king ; 
on  which  account  the  king  caused  to  be  made  a  palace 
which  contained  seven  galleries,  and  he  kept  the  young 
princess  therein,  with  proper  guards  around  the  same. 
However,  after  the  said  pnncess  had  attained  the  years  of 
maturity,  she  privately  len;  the  palace,  from  sensual  desire ; 
and  coming  into  a  road,  she  fled  away  with  a  party  of 
merchants  who  were  passing  on  the  said  road ;  and  on  their 
way  through  a  wilderness  of  the  country,  called  Lade  De- 
say*,  a  lion-iell  upon  them,  and  caught  the  said  princess; 
and  the  lion  seeing  her  beauty,  carried  her  into  the  wilder- 
ness, and  married  and  lived  with  her.  And  it  came  to  pass» 
that  the  said  princess  bore  twins  to  the  lion ;  the  eldest  of 
the  twins  was  a  male,  and  the  youngest  a  female.  When 
the  twins  grew  up,  he  asked  from  his  mother  what  was  the 
reason  that  she  and  his  father  were  not  alike?  upon  which 
the  mother  informed  him  of  the  whole  circumstances,  and 
how  she  came  to  marry  with  the  lion,  his  father.  And  on 
the  next  morning,  after  the  lion  went  in  search  of  food,  the 
son  of  the  lion  opened  the  stone  door  of  the  cave  in  which 
they  were  shut  up,  and  walked  fifty  yodoons ;  and  on  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  then  at  a  great  distance,  he  turned 

*  Properly  Rawdlia,  a  country  near  Gonde  Desaya. 
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back  and  returned  to  the  cave^  and  took  his  mother  and 
Bister  upon  his  shoulders,  and  began  his  journey  towards 
the  city  called  Wango  Ratte,  where  he  safely  arrived.  And 
at  that  time^  this  city  was  governed  hy  the  son  of  the  uncle 
of  the  princess  who  lived  with  the  lion  ;  and  the  princess 
and  her  two  children  presented  themselves  to  the  king,  and 
hved  in  that  city. 

When  the  lion  returned  back  to  his  cave,  he  found  missing 
his  wife  and  children,  and  was  greatly  vexed  on  that  ac- 
count ;  and  the  next  morning  he  left  the  cave,  and  followed 
his  wife  and  children.  And  when  he  came  into  the  vicinity, 
he  killed  some  people,  whom  he  met  in  a  village  belonging 
to  that  city.  When  the  king  was  informed  of  this,  he  ga- 
thered his  troops,  and  sent  them  to  destroy  the  lion ;  but 
when  the  people  surrounded  the  wilderness,  the  lion  roared, 
and  fell  upon,  and  killed  some  of  them,  and  the  others  es- 
caped, and  ran  away.  And  the  king  having  been  informed 
of  the  case,  ordered  the  tom-toms  to  beat,  proclaiming  that 
any  person  who  should  kill  the  said  lion,  should  have  a  part 
of  the  country,  as  a  reward  for  his  valour.     And  when  this 

1>roclaination  was  made  through  all  the  city,  the  son  of  the 
ion  offered  his  service,  and  prepared  himself  to  go  and  kill 
the  beast,  and  accordingly  took  his  bow  and  arrows,  and 
went  into  the  wilderness  where  he  was,  and  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  *'  Come,  lion  \"  The  animal  was  greatly  satisfied  on 
hearing  his  son's  voice,  and  came  running  to  meet  him :  but 
as  soon  as  the  lion's  son  saw  his  father,  he  shot  the  first 
arrow ;  but,  on  striking  him,  its  point  was  turned  backward, 
and  fell  harmless  on  uie  ground ;  in  like  manner  did  it  fall 
out  with  the  second  and  third  arrows  which  were  shot  at 
the  lion  by  his  son :  but  when  the  lion's  son  took  the  fourth 
arrow,  the  father  saw  it,  and  thought  within  himself,  that  his 
aon  wished  to  kill  him,  and,  therefore,  resolved  that  he 
would  tear  him  in  pieces,  and  with  that  intention  he  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  him ;  and,  in  that  moment,  the  arrow  wounded 
him  on  his  forehead,  that  the  lion  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
calling  his  son,  and  laying  his  head  on  his  knees,  requested 
to  be  affectionately  commended  to  his  wife  and  daughter, 
and  died.  And  the  lion's  son  cut  off  his  father's  head,  and 
presented  it  to  the  king. 

This  king  caused  a  new  city  to  be  built  in  the  country 
called  Lader  Desay,  and  gave  it  the  name  6f  Sinhaba  pura 
Nuwara* ;  and  the  son  of  the  lion,  whose  name  was  now 
Prince  Sinhaba,  was  made  king  of  the  new  city.     Then 

*  A  city  in  Wagoe  Ratta. 
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king  Sii^aba  took  to  wife  his  sister,  the  daughter  of  the 
lion,  otherwise  called  princess  Sinhaba,  and  she  produced 
king  Sinhaba  sixteen  pair  of  twins ;  out  of  them,  the  first 
born,  called  Wijaya,  was  a  great  and  fortunate  prince.  On 
marking  his  planet,  the  astrologers  prophesied  at  his  birth, 
that  he  should  have  such  power  as  to  destroy  the  devils  of 
Srilake  or  Ceylon,  and  become  king  of  the  same ;  and  also 
seven  hundred  boys  were  bom  on  the  birth-day  of  the  said 
prince,  who  all  s^rew  to  be  giants. 

When  the  said  prince  Wijaya  attained  his  age,  he  gathered 
the  said  seven  hundred  giants  who  were  born  on  his  birth-> 
day,  and  they  were  his  only  attendants  and  companions. 
Now  when  the  valiant  prince  Wijaya,  with  his  seven  hun- 
dred giants,  began  to  torment  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
they  gathered  together,  and  represented  the  same  to  king 
Sinhaba ;  and  upon  the  information  of  the  people,  the  pious 
king  became  enraged  against  his  son,  prince  Wijaya,  and 
on  the  seventh  day  after  the  death  of  our  Buddha,  the  said 

Erince  Wijaya  and  his  seven  hundred  giants  were  sent  on 
oard  ship,  and  banished  from  his  father's  kingdom.  Whilst 
the  ship  was  sailing  towards  the  country  called  Rune-Ratte*, 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea  they  perceived  the  large  rock  called 
Samante  Booteparwetay,  (or  Adam's  Peak  on  Ceylon),  and 
then  they  concluded  among  themselves  that  it  was  a  good 
country  for  them  to  reside  in,  and  so  they  landed  at  the 
place  called  Tammene-Totaf,  on  Ceylon,  and  went  to  rest 
under  the  shadow  of  a  neighbouring  tree,  called  Nogihaga. 
At  that  time  Ceylon  was  inhabited  only  by  devils,  but  no 
human  inhabitants  were  to  be  found  therein.  And  after 
the  war  of  Rawena,  before  the  present  of  fourth  Buddha  ap- 
peared as  such,  Ceylon  had  been  inhabited  by  devils  for  the 
space  of  1840  years  :  but  no  human  inhabitants  during  that 
time  were  on  Ceylon.  And  after  the  fourth  Buddha  came, 
and  on  the  day  wnen  he  was  preaching  to  a  great  multitude 
at  the  place  called  Wilwefia^Rameya%,  in  the  city  called 
Rajegaha  Nuwere,  he  saw  in  a  vision  that  Ceylon  was  inha- 
bited by  devils  at  that  time,  and  also  that  it  was  formerly 
inhabited  by  human  inhabitants ;  and  that  during  the  reign 
of  the  three  former  Buddhas,  they  revealed  the  religion* 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  and  that  there  were  built 
different  temples  thereon.  After  the  expiration  of  nine 
months  from  the  day  that  he  became  Buddha,  according  to 

•  Tlie  southern  third  part  of  Ceylon.  f  A  ferry  near  Wanny. 

X  One  of  the  Buddha's  own  tenoples,  situated  in  a  Bamboo  forest. 
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lIie/6ii8tbin'of  the  former  Buddhas,  he  ascended  to  heaveii 
from  the  said  place  called  Wilwena-Rameya,  and  cam<^  to 
the  place  called  Myangemea*,  in  Ceylon,  and  there  standing 
on  the  air,  he  reauested  permission  from  the  devils  to  de- 
scend; and,  after  ne  descended,  he  caused  a  thick  darkness 
to  coyer  every  part  of  Ceylon,  and  then  beams  of  light  of 
different  colours  to  issue  from  his  body,  which  went  through 
every  part  of  this  world,  and  also  throughout  the  world  of 
3ranma ;  and  at  last  caused  a  large  fire  to  burn  throughout 
all  Ceylon,  by  which  the  great  multitude  of  devils  were  ter- 
rified, and  they  were  gathered  together  on  the  sea-shore, 
without  being  able  to  go  further,  lamenting  their  destruc- 
tion, and,  with  great  lamentation,  complaining  to  Buddha, 
and  begging  his  favour.  Then  Buddha,  by  nis  great  and 
mighty  power,  caused  the  devils  to  go  to  the  place  called 
Yakray  Dewinaf .  And  the  second  time  in  the  sixth  year 
after  he  became  Buddha^  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  in  the 
month  of  May,  he  came  to  the  place  called  Calany  in  Ceyr 
ion,  and  settled  the  dispute  which  had  taken  place  amongsi 
the  Nagas,  or  snakes ;  and  after  that,  they  presented  him 
with  a  minepale  age :  and  so  Buddha  remamed  there  three 
days,  preaching.to  the  Nagas.  After  three  days,  he  returned 
to  bis  temple,  called  Deworan  Wehera,  and  for  the  third 
time,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  year  after  he  became  Buddha, 
on  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  in  the  month  of  July,  he  came 
to  Ceylon  again,  and  preached  religion  at  the  sixteen  con- 
secrated places  on  Ceylon,  and  so  he  went  to  the  place 
called  Getewenor-Rama,  And  on  the  last  day  of  his  stay, 
Buddha  preached  to  all  the  gods  and  Branmans  of  ten 
thousand  worlds  :  he  spake  in  their  presence,  and  said  that 
his  religion  bad  such  power  as  to  continue  for  the  space  of 
five  thousand  years,  in  like  manner  as  the  three  Buddhas 
called  ELakasande,  Konogaine,  and  Kassepe,  who  planted 
Bo-trees  in  Ceylon.  And,  moreover,  Buddha  called  the 
god  Sakra,  who  had  the  care  of  this  world  called  Magal 
oakwele,  and  gave  Ceylon  into  his  charge,  and  also  gave 
him  some  water  and  thread  which  he  haa  prepared  to  give 
to  the  prince  Wiiaya,  who  should  become  king  of  Ceylon, 
iks  a  cnarm,  to  keep  him  secure  and  out  of  danger ;  and 
afterward,  Buddha  gave  the  island  of  Ceylon  into  the  charge 
of  the  god  called  Upolivan,  and  departed  this  life. 

We  left  the  prince  Wijaya,  and  his  seven  hundred  giants 
irho  landed  on  Ceylon,  undet  the  shadow  of  -a  tree,  called 

^  A  temple  in  the  district  of  Wellasa,  in  Ceylon. 

\  Yakimy  Dewioa,  sigoHies  an -isle  of  devilft^  ia  or  about  Manaar. 
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Nogihaga.  Then  the  ^od  UpoUvan  came  there»  in  the  shape 
of  a  hermit,  dressed  m  yellow.  He  put  the  thread  round 
the  neck  of  the  prince  Wijaya,  and.  sprinkled  the  water 
over  the  seven  hundred  giants,  and  so  went  to  the  world  of 
God  on  the  day  that  Buddha  sent  the  devils,  who  wefe  in 
Ceylon,  to  the  place  called  Yakray  Dewina.  Seven  hun- 
dred devils  absented  themselves  in  the  wilderness,  called 
Jammenawanea,  and  they  lived  on  the  places  called  La^gela 
and  Loggela,  on  Ceylon ;  but  a  goddess,  or  female  devil, 
called  Cowani,  who  w^as  on  Ceylon,  and  had  three  breasts, 
had  been  informed  formerly,  by  the  ^od  called  Iswara,  that 
whenever  her  middle  breast  should  be  decayed,  she  would 
have  the  fortune  to  set  a  husband ;  and  on  the  day  when 
the  prince  Wiiaya  and  bis  giants  landed  on  Ceylon,  Cowani 
found  her  middle  breast  decayed..  And  while  Wijaya  and 
his  giants  were  sitting  under  the  shadow  of  the  said  Bo-tre^ 
she  took  the  form  of  a  female  dog,  of  five  different  colours, 
and  came  to  the  spot  where  the  great  prince  Wijaya  and  his 
giants  were  sitting,  and  as  soon  as  she  came  there,  she  went 
directly  to  the  pnnce,  and  kissed  his  foot,  and  moved  her 
tail  with  demonstrations  of  pleasure,  and  ran  away  imme- 
diately. After  the  dog  ran  away,  the  prince  Wijaya  think- 
ing within  himself  that  there  might  be  human  mhabitants 
in  the  neighbourhood,  sent  his  giants  one  by  one  to  in- 
quire ;  and  when  they  reached  tne  place  of  Cowina,  she 
laid  hold  of  them,  and  tied  them  in  a  tank,  and  covered 
their  heads  with  the  leaves.  The  prince  seeing  that  his 
giants  did  not  return,  bound  the  enchanted  thread  round 
his  neck,  and  took  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  descended  in 
search  of  his  giants,  He  came  to  the  borders  of  the  tank 
where  they  were  hid,  and  seeing  the  footsteps  which  they 
bad  left  on  going  into  the  tank,  but  no  sim  of  their  having 
re-ascended,  he  began  to  be  afraid,  and  very  sorrowful; 
turning  about,  he  saw  a  woman  sitting  in  the  shade  of  a 
Nuga  tree,  spinning  a  thread,  which  appeared  like  shining 
gold,  and  immediately  he  suspected  within  himself,  that 
uiis  person  was  the  cause  of  his  having  lost  his  ^anls.  He 
repaired  to  the  place  where  she  sat,  and  seizing  her  by  the 
hair  of  the  head,  ordered  her  immediately  to  tell  what  had 
become  of  his  giants.  The  said  demon,  for  this  was  the 
person  who  had  formerly  appeared  to  the  |>rince  in  the 
form  of  a  dog,  immediately  replied,  "  Q  prince,  do  not 
take  my  life,  but  promise  to  make  me  thy  queen,  and  I  will 
restore  to  thee  thy  seven  hundred  giants/'  The  prinqe  then 
promised  that  he  would  make  her  his  qu^en ;  and  to  rutify 
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his  promise,  made  an  oath,  the  tenor  of  which  was«  that 
should  he  not  fHlfil  his  word,  the  seed  sown  in  Ceylon 
should  be  unfruitful.  She  accordio^lv  restored  the  said 
seven  hundred  giants  to  the  prinpe  ;  and  at  the  place  called 
Taokmana  Adawia,  a  pdace  was  built  as  wp.  promised,  and 
the  said  demon  furnished  him  .and  his  giants  with  paddy; 
and  rice,  and  cocoa-nuts,  out  of  the  wilderness.  ; 

On  the  same  day,  at  niglit>  the  he*deyils  who  resided  at 
the  place  called  Laggala,  were  to  be  married  to  the  devils 
/  who  resided  aJt  the  place  called  Loggala,  and  the  prince 
hearing  the  great  noise  of  the  wedding,  when  informed  o^ 
the  reason,  replied,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  remaip 
in  such  a  country  as  this,  which  was  inhabited  by  devil9 : 
whereupon  Cowani  replied,  that  she  would  transform  her* 
self  into  a  mare,  and  tnat  the  prince  should  ride  upon  her, 
and  cut  the  devils  to  pieces.     Accordingly,  on  tne  next 
morning,    Cowani   transformed  herself  into  a  mare,  the 
prince  mounted  upon  her,  and  with  his  seven  hundred  giants 
marched  to  the  place  where  the  wedding  of  the  devib  was 
held,  and  there  they  slaughtered  all  who  were  gathered  to* 
gether  at  the  wedding ;  and  so  great  was  the  slaughter,  that 
the  blood  flowed  like  water  round  about  the  said;place« 
which  was  called  Sri  wat  pura ;  and  having  returned  from 
the  slaughter  of  the  devils,  Cowani  was  made  queen.     Th^ 
giants,  however,  with,  reverence  approached  the  prince,  and 
prayed  that  he  would  admit  of  hid  being  crowned  king;  but 
the  prince  answered,  that  while  tmited  with  a  demon,  such 
could  never  take  pliEu^e,  and  so  saying,  sent  ;a  magnificent 
present  to  the  king  of  Pandi,'  requesting  that  a  princesft 
might  be  sent  to  be  his.queen^  and  seven  hundred  women  ta 
be  wives  to  his  giants,  and  with  them  five  sorts  of  trad^men :. 
and  these  having  arrived,  Cowani,  the  demon,  was  driyei^ 
away ;  the  princess  of  Pandi  was  made  queen ;  the  sevens 
hundred  women  were  deliv^ed  to  the  ^tots ;. and  the  princift. 
was  crowned,  and  began  to  reign  as  king,     Cowani,  out.  of 
revenue,  made  to  herself  a  toQgue .  ot  .dicunond,  with  ani 
intention^ of  killing  the  kiilg;   but  by  this  time, . Budd|ia 
delivered  the  care  of  Ceylon  to  the  god^  called  Sakra» 
Brahma,  Iswara  kihi  Relle-upul  Saman;  and  Cumara,  wbjch. 
consenrators,  watchful  over  the  king,  caused  the  diamond 
tongue  to  be  brcdcen,  and  Cowani  herself  they  turned  into.ii 
stone,  and  preserved  the  king'  till  he  had  reigned .  thirty 
years;   after  which,  be.  died,  and  went  to  heavep.     The; 
queen,  having  been  barren,  there  was  again  no  king  in  Cey- 
lon, on  whicn  account  the  peojple  elected  the  'ate  king's 
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DGiinister,  ealkd  tJpatiBiia>  to  be  ktn^»  and  he,  after  his  coro* 
virion,  left  Tammena  Ntrwera,  and  built  a  new  city,  which 
he  called  by  hi»  own  Eiame,  Upatissa  Nuwara,  and  there  he 
reigned  ana  kept  hia  toiiti. 

in  the  mean  titne,  the  brother  of  the  late  kin^,  Wijaya 
Rajah,  and  the  aon  of  SaMitH  tlajah,  attended  with  thirty- 
two  ministera,  came  fr'om  the  city  called  Saugal  Nuwara  by 
6hip,  anfid  arrived  tt  the  haven  of  Tammena  Nuwera,  and 
repaired  to  the  new  city,  Upatissa  Nuwara,  dethroned  the 
reigning  king,  Upatissa  Rajah,  and  proclaimed  himself  king, 
by  th^  name  of  jPandiwas  Rajah ;  but  although  this  person 
Was  crowned  king,  be  had  lio  queen ;  but  the  three  Kings, 
Sido  Dana,  Puso  Dana,  and  Ameto  Dana,  who  were  the 
brothers  of  the  king,  who  was  the  fathiBr  of  onr  Buddha,  the 
master  of  threfe  Worlds,  had  amongst  them  six  princes  and  a 
{mocees,  which  princess  had  become  a  priestess,  and  put 
on  the  yellow  garments ;  and  the  prindess,  with  thirty-two 
female  attendants,  and  other  reti^tie,  efmbarked  at  the  city 
balled  Kimbulwat  Pura,  and  came  by  sea  to  Ceylon,  and 
having  visited  the  king  Pandiwas  Dewe  Raja,  he  inquired 
eoncenring  their  arrival  and  intention,  and  having  under- 
stood that  the  said  princess  had  Come  witb  an  intention  to 
become  his  wife,  he  desired  her  to  lay  aside  her  yellow  robe, 
and. made  her  his  queen;  atid  ther thirty-two  female  atend-> 
ante  which  the  queen  had  broiight  with  her,  he  gave  to  his 
Ihirty-twO  ministers.    In  the  mean  time,  the  six  princes,  the 
brothers  of  the  queen*,  embarked  at  Kimbulwat  Pura,  and 
also  arrived  in  Ceylon,  and  havmg  visited  the  king«  and 
inquired  eoncerning  their  sisters,  &e  king  bestorwed  upon 
each  of  the  princes  places  for  them  and  their  retinues  to 
,  remain.  ^  One  of  the  ssid  six  princes  was  called  Ramagot 
Sawkya,  Gamara ;  and  the  place  which  was  appointed  for 
bis  refsiden^e,  was  called  after  him,  Ramagot  Pura  Nuwara. 
Another  was  called  Qersewal  Sawkya  Cumara,  and  the 
plaee  whicth  was  appointed  for  his  residence,  was  called 
Gampata  Nuwara.      Another  of  the  princes  was  called 
Wisita   Sawkya  Cumara ;    and  the   place   appointed  for 
his  residence,  was  called  Wijeta  pura  Nuwara.     Another 
of  th^  said  princes  Was  called  Anaraw  Cumara ;  and  the 
|4ace  appointed  for  his  residence,  was  6alled    Aimradha 
Pura  Kuwara.  Another  of  the  said  princes  was  called  Sudo 
Da^  ^wkya  Cumara ;  the  place  appointed  for  his  resi- 
d>«D(ce,  was  called  MaWgam  Nuwara*    The  sister  of  these 

*  J^iBong  tbe  Giogbalese  people,  uncles  are  called  fathers  ;  and  couains» 
brothers  aQd\9i»ter8« 


princes  bronglrt  forth  ^6  the  king  Fandiwasi  t\0o  children,'  a 
son  and  a  daughter :  the  name  of  the  son,  who  was  the 
eldest,  was  Amoo  Gu^ara :  and  the  name  of  the  daughter,' 
who  n^as  the  younger,  was  Jilantri  Bisa.  Aiid  now  it  calme 
to  pass,  that  the  jj^eijnry  of  which  the  king,  Wijaya,  had 
been  guilty,  was  visited  in  the  person  of  the  present  king, 
Pandiwas  Dewoo  Rajah,  and  the  samie  having  been  revealed 
to  the  king  in  a  dream,  he  awoke  iil  a  fnght.  The  godf 
called  Puradaraw,  otherwise  Sakra,  having  likewise  fore« 
i^een  the  evil  which  was  coming  upon  Panaiwas,  in  conse*^ 
qirence  of  perjury,  called  the  god  Iswara  to  prevent  the 
evil  which  was  impending  over  king  Pandiwas  (or  Pan- 
duwas) ;  and,  in  order,  finally,  to  avert  and  turn  aside  the 
same,  to  bring  the  king  called  Mala  Rajah  to  the  island  of 
Ceylon. 

The  Eclipse,  or  otherwise  the  planet  Rahu,  now  trans* 
formed  himself  into  a  swine,  ana  went  to  the  garden  of 
Malah  Rajah,  and  began  to  tear  and  lay  waste  every  thing 
before  him.  The  said  Mala  Rajah  was  brought  up  by  a 
princess,  whom  a  powerful  hermit  caused  to  proceed  out  of 
a  tank  flower;  and  while  l^l^u,  in  the  form  of  a  swine, 
was  laying  waste  his  garden,  he  was  in  the  city  which  hk 
had  caused  to  be  built,  and  which  was,  called  urivel  Nur 
wera.  When  the  king  heard  that  erach  a  swine  was  destroy*- 
in^  his  garden  in  tha(t  manner^  be  alarmed  and  brought  his 
subjects  to  surround  the  garden,  in  order  to  kill  the  smn^, 
and  the  king  himself  stood  in  a  gap,  with  his  bow  and  arroW, 
in  orde^  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  swine  by  tiiat  wsly'; 
then  the  f(wine,  n^tking  directly  towahrds  the  place  where 
'^e  king  stood,  the  king  \^t  hi&  arrow  fly ;  but.  the  swine, 
vdtheut  recditing  thie  siballei^t  injury,  siprung  over  the  kiiig^B 
bead,  and  made  ojfip.  The  king  pursued,  hni  could  ndt 
Over^e  the  swincf,  "S^f^  itt  the  dbasey  enteted  the  city  aad 
j>alace  of  the  king;  overturning  and  deelhroying  ail  befikffe 
iiiib.  The  kiiftg,  stiH  ^<^re  enraged  by  the  destruction' «f 
bis  palace,  did  trot  oe^e  from  the  chlise,  bat  With  his  three 
brothers,  called  Kit — Suran-;— «nd  Sanda  Siree,  armed  wit^ 
-poles,  and  bbWd  Utid  ari^DWs,  pursued  the  swine;  tiU'  they 
came'  to  the  place  caljLed  Ayhitneta^Gudia  (t.  f ;  Tatocvfeed), 
and  thete  the  swine  threw  hi|i»eHf  idto  the  beai.  The  king 
and  his  three  biroth^rs  did  the  sanie,  for  they*  aU* wec^e  ehdheS 
with  the  power  of  walking  en  the  water  widiout  siiikiii^^ 
but  before  this,  there  was  no  sea  between  Tutoeoreen  aind 
Ceylon ;  but  the  demon  Rawana,  who  govemisd  the  eountry  ^ 
between  Tutocereen  and  Ceylon,  was  very  wicked';  and  his  * 
ocrmtr^,  hi  those  daysy  eontaiMda  ferttess,  and  tirent|>fi¥ife 
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palaces,  and  four  hundred  thousand  streets.  (Another  book 
81^8,  so  many  houses).  The.swine  came  swimming  through 
this  sea,  which  was  caused  by  Rawana,  and  made  the  shore 
of  Ceylon,  and  the  place  wher^  he  came  ashore,  is  called 
Urau  Totta,  that  is.  Swine  Haven,  till  this  day.  The  king 
Mala  Rajah  likewise  landed  on  Ceylon,  and  pursued  the  swine 
throughout;  and,  at  last,  the  swine  transformed  himself 
mto  a  stone,  and  again,  in  the  quality  of  Rahu  or  Eclipse, 
went'to  his  place.  The  king,  however,  began  to  strike  at 
the  stone,  and  to  wonder  at  the  transformation  which'  had 
come  to  pass.  In  the  mean  time,  the  god  Sakra  made  him- 
self visible  to  the  king  Mala  Rajah,  and  ordered  him  to  go 
and  avert  the  judgment  of  perjury,  which  was  about  to 
fall  upon  the  king,  Pandiwas  Dewe  Rajah,  and  restore  him 
to  ease  and  soundness  of  mind.  The  king  Mala  Rajah^ 
thereupon,  formed  the  figures  of  two  Brahmas,  by  virtue  of 
which,  he  removed  the  evil  of  perjury,  which  was  about  to 
fall  upon  the  king  Pandiwas,  and  restored  him  to  his  right 
mind :  and  this  King,  Pandiwas,  reigned  as  king  for  the 
space  of  thirty-two  years.    . 

,  The  son  of  Pandiwas,  called  Abamba  Rajah,,  succeeded 
Jiis  father,  and  reigned  as  king  also  for  the  space  of  thirty- 
two  years.  He  took  to  wife  his  moil,  that  is,  his  mo- 
•ther's  brother's  daughter,  and  by  her  had  a  prince,  whose 
name  was  called  Pandumba  Cumara,  which  prince,  after  he 
Md  grown  big,  murdered  the  nine  sons  of  his  mother^s 
.brother.  He  had  to  wife,  the  daughter  of  Here  Cunda  Rajah, 
whose  name  was  Pallawa  Tibesawa,  and  having  come  to 
the  throne,  reigned  king  for  the  space  of  thirty  years. 
,  His  son,  called  Pandumba,  succeeded  to  the  throne ;  and, 
in  the  coiurse  of  his  reign,  cleared  a  piece  of  ground,  four 
leagues  in  length,  and  the  same  in  breadth,  of  all  the  trees 
jand  roots,  and  formed  a  city  upon  thejsame,  and  also  made  a 
lake  of  ei^teen  leagues  in  length,  along  the  sides  of  which 
.he.  caused  stone  pilbrs  to  be  set  up,  which  were  engraven 
!with  the  .figures  of  lions,  and  reigned  king  for  seventy 
years. 

-.  .His  son,  called  Ganev  Paetissa  Rajah,  succeeded  to  the 
.throne,  and  reigned  as  Kins  for  the  space  of  thirteen  years. 

His  son,  .called  Motalis  Kajah,  succeeded  to  the  throne ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  caused  to  be  planted  a  gar- 
ideiiv  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  M&Jiame  Uyan.  He 
veiled  for  the  space  of  sixty  years^^ 

His  son,  called  JDeweny  Paetissa,  succeeded  to  the  throne ; 

*  and,  while  hie  walking  of  Ceylon,  Uie  king,  called  Oharma 

Soca^  was  emperor  of  Dambediwa,  ana  had  the  whole 
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circle  of  the  eiarth  under  lus  controuL  The  said  Deweay 
Paetissa,  kin^  of  Ceylon,  and  Dharma  Soca,  emperor  <^ 
Dambediwa,  xn  a  former  state  of  beins,  were  brothers, 
bom  of  one  mother,  and  they  gained  their  livelihood  by 
selling  honey;  now,  on  &  certain  occasion,  having  met 
with  the  second  Buddha,  called  Passi  Buddha,  they  pre- 
sented him  with  a  cup  '^of  honey ;  on  which  account,  ac^ 
cording  to  their  prayers  then  made,  the  youngest  had  now 
become  Dharma  Soca,  emperor  of  Dambediwa,  and  tlie 
elder  king  of  Ceylon^  and  their  other  elder  brother,  called 
Nigrada,  was  likewise  born  to  be  a  priest.  This  Dharma 
Soca  caused  to  be  built  eiehty*four-thou8an|l  Dawgobs, 
and  caused  the  religion  of  Buddha  to  be  propagated  through- 
out all  the  countries  of  Dambediwa ;  and  moreover,  his 
own  son,  called  Mihindu  Cumara,  at  the  a^e  of  eighteen, 
he  caused  to  become  a  priest ;  and  he,  having  learned  all 
the  religion  and  statutes  of  Buddha,  attained  to  a  state 
of  sanctification,  which,  whpever  attains,  is  no  more  sub- 
ject to  transmigration,  but  when  th^  body  dies,^rops  into 
eternal  oblivion,  and  resolves  into  non-entity.  The  said 
Mihindu,  moreover,  made  a  journey  to  Ceylon,  and,  doitfg 
BO,  ascended  through  the  heavens  (for  in  those  days,  all  who 
obtained  to  that  degree  of  sanctification,  could  ny  through 
the  air),  and  having  alighted  in  Ceylon,  paid  a.  visit  to  the 
kin^,  Deweny  Paetissa,  and  also  planted  the  religion  of 
Buddha,  and  having  preached  to  tne  king,  confirmed  him 
therein.  He  also  caused  the  risht  jaw  of  Buddha  to  be 
brought  from  the  heavenly  world,  called  Sakra  Chawana, 
and  built  upon  the  same  a  Dawgob,  which  was  called  Tapan 
Rama.  He  also  caused  to  be  brought  from  Dambediwa, 
from  the  emperor  Dharma  Soca,  a  vase  full  of  Dhatu  (or 
bones  of  Buddha).  From  league  to  league  he  caused  a  Daw- 
gob  to  be  raised,  and  also  caused  to  be  built  the  temple, 
'  called  Tissa  Maha  Wihawra.  He  also,  when  in  Dambediwa . 
caused  the  right  branch  of  the  Bo^ha  tree  to  be  marker 
round  with  a  yellow  paint  and  gola  pencil,  and  petitioned 
that  it  might  be  translated  to  Ceylon ;  when,  as  it  separated 
by  a  saw,  it  parted  from  its  trunk,  ascended  to  the  sky,  and 
-of  its  own  accord,  descended  over  Ceylon,  and  over  the 
place  where  the  Bo-trees  of  the  three  former  Buddhas  had 
grown.  The  branch  was  then  received  in  a  vessel  inlaid 
with  gold,  and  there  planted.  This  wise  king  afterwards 
caused  houses  (another  book  says  vessels)  to  be  cut  in  the 
solid  rock,  at  the  place  called  Mihintala,  and  there  he  settled 
the  higher  order  of  priests,  bestowed  great  alms  upon  the 
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Kittle,  and  httvio^  governed  for  4ibe  fijiace  of  tiiiityrsix  yean, 
went  to  one  of  toe  regions  of  the  gods. 

The  younger  brother  of  the  said  Deweny  Paetissa,  called 
De  Paetissa,  succeeded  next  to  the  thiione,  and  went  upon 
«t  time  to  di^  a  lake,  and  his  deceased  broftfaer's  son  also 
went  with  him.    The  queen  destrioff  the  throne  for  her  son, 
devised  a  measure  to  prpcure  his  eleration.    She  placed  a 
quantity  of  mangbes  in  a  vessely  and  putting  poison  into  one 
iniangoy  covered  them  over,  and  sent  them  away  to  the  place 
)iv&ere  die  king  and  her  son  wei>e,  as  a  present.  Her  expeo^ 
Nation  was,  that  the  king  would  uncover,  and  first  partake 
<ef  tl^e  fruity  and,  consequently,  that  the  poisoned  mango 
would  fall  iioto  his  hands,  and  the  piince  would  eat  after* 
aiiKarda  without  danger.    The  messenger  went,  and  presented 
.the  firuit  where  they  were  marking  tne  bounds  of  the  lake ; 
ibut  the  king  having  been  infonned  of  the  plot  which  his 
'sister«in4aw  had  contrived,  rejected  the  firuit,  and  being 
■cffended  with  her,  went  to  the  city  which  his  brother,  De- 
weny  Paetissa  Rajah,  had  built,  called  Magam  Nuwara, 
and  there  abode ;  but  as  for  the  mangoes,  they  fell  Lbto.  the 
jiands^of  the  young  prince  himself,  who  havinf  uncovered 
dhe  deadly  fruit,  ate,  and  fell  a  lifeless  corpse;  but  the  king 
ireimed,  and  laid  out  fields  and  gardens. 

His  son,  called  Molat4  Tissa  Rajah,  was  made  king  of 
iGaiany ;  and  while  king  thereof,  he  built  the  said  city  of 
Calany. 

His  son,  called  Ooten  Tissa  Rajah,  was  the  next  that 
.succeeded  to  the  throne;  and  he  also  built  the  city  of 
Calany. 

The  son  of  Qatambaw  Rajah  was  the  next  king,  and  his 
oiame  was  Kawivan  Tissa  BAJah. 

The  king,  called  Calany  Tissa  Rajah,  reigned  as  king  of 
Oalany,  and  built  that  ci/t^. 

The  grandson  of  Deweny  Paetissa  Rajah,  was  made  king 
of ^*— -,  and  reined  ten  years:  his  name  was  Sura  Tissa 
Raiah. 

His  son  was  also  king,  and  reigned  likewise  for  ten  years : 
his  name  was  Oepatissa  Rajah.  At  this  time,  the  king  of 
Calany  used  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  king  of  Anurad- 
hapura. 

What  is  Poetry? 

The  oiher  night  I  had  stirred  my  fire,  saugly  setded 
.myself  in  the  large  oaken  arm-chair  with  the  velvet  cushion. 
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when,  preimred  to  npenA  b  comfortable  ev^ng  of  pure 
ihou^t,  1  agreed  intk  myaelf  to  let  iusiisijafttioQ  mr^ 
.wherever  ehe  might  list*  and  indulge  in  on^  of  those  waking 
and  luxuiious  dreams  which,  a  blazing  ^,  a  still  home^  and 
a  comfoftable  apajtment,  havje  a  most  powerfiii  influence  in 
conducing,  to  engender.  I  felt  the  poeticai  fiiror  sit^alfaig 
over  me,  of  which  words  are  insufficient  to  <eQ]twey  any.  disr 
tinct  idea,  except  to  those  who  have  themselves  expeHamoed 
the  fervid  transport,  and 'have  found  how  f<^ble  ai^d  iiUMier 
quate  a  medium  langi^age  has  appeared^  to  embody  their 
sensations,  or  to  portmy  their  form  and  aemblanqe. 

What  is  poetry  ?  was  a  questioQ  which  stortod  pn  oie  ju|i 
the  midst  of  my  wanderings.  A  better  tiioQi^  for  its  appeaiv- 
ance,  and  for  obtaining  a  satisfactory  solution^  fspiua  Mt 
have  been  chosen,  than  when  its  influence  w§s  rapidly 
atealinff  up(m  my  mind* 

I  had  read  Lectures  on  Poets,  and  I^ectn^e^  on  Poe|^ ; 
the  first,  like  our  reviews,  giving  you  the  body  i^d  #ubr 
stance  without  its  esaence ;  the  laJ^ter,  like  I^ocke'n^  ab^tra^ 
tions,  tending  only  to  bewilder.  In  fact,  poetry  n^y  bfe 
talked  about  and  written  about,  without  ccmking  one  jfot 
nearer  to  a  knowledge  of  its  qutdities  and  mod^es  of  ^ub^i^ 
ence,  as  the  scholiaats  say;  and,  if  a  person  were  ^o  ^Q<]^iijiDe 
no  other  knowledge  of  roetry  than  what  ma^y  be  ga^l^d 
from  the  defioitions  and  inexplicable  explication^  of  mge- 
dem  defines,  I  really  think  he  might  live,  ^d  di^j  with^ 
ever  discoverixig  whether  it  were  a  metaphysical^  ^th^si9^ 
tical,  or  scientincsil  assemblage  of  ideas,  or  a  cpmpound  gf 
them  all.  according  to  form  wdqusatjity,  mingled  seeuftdf^tfi 
ari^m-  What,  then^  is  it?  I  was  comfertabiy  rijminatiiig 
upoB  the  subject,  and  watching  its  operations  on  my  oi^ 
mind,  as  I  thought,  to  catch  its  ''  manners  as  Ihey  rose/' 
when  lo !  the  chamber  peemed.  slowly  to  expand,  and  my  old 
book-case  changed  into  a  very  maffuificent,  though  odd 
looking  kind  of  temple,  in  which  I  beheld>  instead  of  my 
hooka  neatly  arrang^  in  half-bomid  pomp^  a  ^^mber  pf 
strangely  attired  persons,  variously  eipployed^  in  sundry 
amusing  occupatioiiis  ;  thev  took  no  notice  of  me,  thou^p 
I  started  up  to  w^^tch  their  motions  and  behavipur.  I  do 
not  know  how  I  ctfme  by  the  information,  whether  by  scMue 
intuitive  knowledge,  or  by  some  occult  sympathy  my^te- 
nonsly  arising  in  the  la^ind,  but  I  knew  ihem  to  be  our 
living  Poets,  and  the  name  of  efioh  w%s  revealed  to  ma# 
without  my  b^ing  ,ft  the  trouble  ^a^y  foi:m^  in^pdin^-' 
ti09. 
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'    Not  finding  any  obBtruction  to  my  proceedings^  I  marched 
forwards,  and  soon  found  myself  amongst  the  motley  maa* 

3uerade»  without  so  much  as  needing  the  protection  of  a 
omino.  These  men,  thought  I,  will  be  the  likeliest  to  tell 
me, ''  what  is  Poetry^**  and  I  will  solicit  tiie  opinion  of  each 
indiyidual  on  this  momentous,  and  hitherto  puzzling  sub*- 
ject.  Not  to  obtrude  immediately  on  the  privacy  of  a  few 
solitary  phantoms,  who  were  sedately  pursuing  more  import- 
tint  occupations,  I  approached  a  knot  of  worthies,  who  were 
chattering  with  amazing  volubility,  in  pretty  good  town 
language,  though  evidently  applied  in  discoursing  about 
'places  and  things  with  which  these  personages  were  en- 
-tirely  unacquainted.  Some  of  these  young  men  were  very 
^cavalierly  dressed  in  hat,  cloak,  and  feather,  wearing  false 
^lustachios,  and  having  a  very  dark,  and  evidently  would-*be 
^  villanous  appearance  in  their  aspect ;  their  eye-brows  were 
painted  blacK,  and  their  wigs  very  heavily  curled  over  their 
-ears.  Each  had  a  wooden  sword,  curiously  gilt,  and  ever 
and  anon  they  struck  their  hands  to  the  hilt,  with  a  force 
which  made  them  rattle  in  their  sheaths :  the  sound,  how- 
ever, proceeded  only  from  the  wood,  being  marvellously 
dull  and  tubbish.  They  seemed  to  have  no  connexion 
with,  or  to  notice  any  body  but  themselves,  except  some- 
times by  an  occasional  point,  and  stare,  accompanied  with 
a  hearty  and  very  loud  laugh  at 'most  of  the  persons  who 
'passed  by :  but  tnese  motions  were  seldom  noticed  by  the 
mdividuals  for  whom  they  were  intended,  and  the  self- 
complacency  of  this  precious  group  of  petits-maitres  was;  in 
consequence,  not  often  disturbed;  nay,  so  far  from  this 
bein^  taken  as  a  proof  of  silent  contempt,  and  an  utter 
recklessness  of  their  praise  or  their  scorn,  their  censare  or 
their  commendation,  the  silence  of  their  adversaries  was 
always  hailed  as  a  fresh  source  of  triumph  and  gratificaticm 
to  our  pseudo-cavaliers,  whose  good  opinion  of  themselves 
seemed  to  be  increased  by  every  succeeding  adventure. 
Once,  indeed,  I  observed  a  little  ill-looking  man,  with  a 
villanous  Scotch  accent,  and  having  a  blown  bladder  tied 
'to  a  pole,  approach  these  worthies,  and  fall  to  belabouring 
'  them  vehemently  with  his  windy  instrument :  they  seemea 
struck  with  consternation  for  a  while,  and  scampered  off  m 
'  every  direction ;  but  immediately  rallied  when  the  ipan  was 
gone,  and  with  all  the  ^a/tg^rota  imaginable,  began  toeing 
•*' Jo  Pean$"  in  token  of  a  complete '  victory.  As  I  ap- 
proached, one  of  these  personages  met  me,  and  offered  for 
my  acceptance  a  book,  wnich  he  said  wps  his  tragedy,  "  1500 
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of  which  had  been  disposed  of  in  the  first  week,  and  that 
Coyent  Garden  had  realized  more  money  that  week,  than 
ever  they  had  done  before  in  the  same  space  of  time,  these 
two  years.'*  Another  youth  had  helped  its  dispersion,  by 
chanting  passages  out  of  it,,  in  the  public  places  of  the  city; 
another  liad  written  about  it ;  and,  in  return  for  these  fa* 
Tonrs,  the  tragedy  writer  was  expected  to  give  them  a  lift 
for  their  respectiye  perfonnances,  in  a  scunewhat  similar 
manner,  whenever  he  should  be  required.  After  waiting 
some  time,  in  order  to  have  a  chance  df  introducing  my 
question,  I  at  last,  by  main  force,  attempted  to  take^their 
attention  a  litde  from  themselves,  and  propounded  my  query  ' 
respecting  poetry.  A  very  short  space  of  time  sufficed  to 
make  me  acquainted  with  their  respective  opinions ;  these 
were  given  with  an  air  and  manner,  as  if  from  them  were 
no  appeal ;  having  uttered  the  sentiment,  seemed  to  them^ 
of  itself,  sufficient  to  stamp  it  everlastingly  with  the  s^al  of 
immutable  truth.  I  should  have  been  very  well  disposed  to 
accede  to  this,  had  I  not  observed  a  strange  and  unaccount- 
able discordancy  in  their  various  opinions,  and  even  from 
the  same  individual  a  most  palpable  difference  was  per- 
ceived in  the  explanations  that  were  given*  One  gentleman, 
of  a  wild  and  scatter-brained  aspect,  said,  that  poetry  was 
the  hidden  essences  of  things*— tne  soul  of  the  universe'-^ 
the  omnipotence  of  nature ;  another  man,  that  blew  a  penny 
whistle,  which  he  told  me,  made  his  heart  *'  dance  like  a 
irmmpetf^  said,  that  Poetry  was  nature  talking,  and  her 
very  how-d'ye-does,  and  very-well-thank'ees,  were  all  poet- 
ry, and,  as  such,  deserved  to  be  embodied  into  verse ;  his 
penny  whistle,  he  said,  was  as  capable  of  giving  pleasurable 
emotions,  and  exciting  grand,  magnificent,  and  noble  ideas  - 
in  the  mind,  as  a  more  splendid  instrument^  and  having  the 
advantage  of  being  more  portable,  and  he  better  able  to  use 
it,  he  always  gave  it  the  preference.     I  turned  me  to  a 

Jonng  man  of  sober  brow,  amongst  the  group,  evidently 
ibotiring  under  some  depression  of  spirits ;  he  was  looking 
into  a  lantern,  and  fancied  that  therem  he  beheld  the  moon, 
which  he  apostrophized  most  laboriously,  in  strains,  which 
appeared,  from  his  gestures,  to  run  over  with  an  overwhelming 

tathos,  roaring  as  it  were  any  nightingale ;  unfortunately, 
owever,  I  did  not  understand  their  meaning.    On  request- 
ing his  opinion,  he  stared  strangely,  and  told  me,  that  the 
'Quarterly  Review  knew  nothing  about  it ;  which  was  all 
the  answer  I  could  get,  as  he  began  immediately  to  recite  a 
hymn  (as  he  termed  it)  in  praise  of  moonshine.     I  now 
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approcusfaed  the  most  reBpectablcr  pereonaffe  in  the  group, 
to  whom  the  others  seemed  to  pay  a  kind  of  implicit  defer* 
ence.     His  aspect  was  good ;  but  there  was  an  appearance 
of  affected  homeliness  and  simplicity  about  him,  which  was 
any  thing  rather  than  nature ;  however,  the  man  seemed  as 
if  he  could  not  help  even  the  affectation  of  her  realities, 
and,  in  consequence,  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  the 
rest,  inasmuch  as  his  affectation  was  natural,  and  sat  upon 
him  very  becomingly ;  whilst  in  the  others,  every  gesture 
only  displayed  the  constraint  under  which  they  laboured, 
in  order  to   convey  to  others  what  made  their' mannere 
only  appear   the  more    ridiculous.      This  man  also  had 
written  a  tragedy,  and  I  thought  he  was  not  marvellously 
fond  of  the  display  of  the  1500  copies,  made  by  his  compa- 
nion, who,  I  saw,  was  much  occupied  in  gazing  at,  and 
fondly  admiring,  a  mask  which  he  had  some  time  worn,  and 
inquiring  from  liis  comrades,  whether  it  were  proper  to  walk 
abroad  without  it,  and  how  he  looked  in  his  natural  face* 
To  say  the  truth,  his  were  a  very  insipid  and  unexpresnonablt 
sort  of  a  set  of  features,  nothing  much  of  good  or  ill  de^ 
picted  there;   and  I  heard  his  companions,  and  the  last 
named  gentleman  in  particular^  strenuously  advise  him  to 
drop  the  mask ;  and  I  fancied  it  was  with  a  view  of  letting 
the  world  into  the  secret,  and  so  allowing  the  interest  to 
subside,  which  was  probably  raised  solely  by  the  artifice  of 
always  going  abroad  with  nis  &ce  under  a  visor,  and  by 
that  meaAs  causing^  the  wondering  and  anxious  inquiries  of 
Ihose,  who  might  never  have  thought  it  worth  l^ir  pains  to 
bestow  any  attention  on  the  wearer,  had  not  a  sort  of  facr 
titious  interest  been  kept  up  by  this  empirical  contrivance. 
The  fate  of  the  man  with  the  iron  mask  would  probably 
never  have  been  remembered,  had  not  the  curiosity  of  the 
world  been  stimulated  by  hi^  mysterious  concealment.     I 
fancied  I  should  much  like  to  know  tiiie  opinion  of  these 
two  tragedy  Writers,  on  the  subject  of  my  lucubrations : — 
one  said,  that  Poetry  was  any  thing,  and  any  thing  waB 
Poetry,  if  treated  in  a  proper  manner;  for  whidi  proper 

manner,  he  referred  me  to  his ;  the  other  said,  no  one^ 

save  the  Italians  and  the  old  writers,  knew  what  Foetry  was, 
until  the  knowledge  had  been  revived  within  this  year-and^ 
a-half  by  himself,  and  that  he  had  made  Poetry  a  great  deal 
more  poetical,  and  given  it  a  far  greater  reush,  by  a  due 
admixture  of  fornication,  adultery  and  incest,  which  were 
in  themselves  highly  poetical,  and  imparted  a  savoury 
smack  to  the  dry  moralities  on  which  they  were  forced 
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sMietines  to  eiqpttkte.  Tbas  was  ail  I  eMld  get  Icdm 
and,  on  lookiog  over  ibis  tragedy,  I  thougUt  it  amply  suffi- 
cient.  I  was  goipig  to  proceed  with  my  inquiries,  when  I 
felt  myself  seized  by  a  heavy  iiand,  and^  on  turning  round, 
I  beheld  a  clnmsy  looking'  man,  with  a  strange  and  solemn 
coontenance,  who  told  me  to  come  with  him,  as  I  should 
get  no  good  by  hearkening  to  these  lads.  I  followed  him> 
apart,  and  he  began  with  a  kind  of  sing-song  voice,  and 
manner,  like  unto  the  pathetic  gesticulations  of  an  Egyp- 
tian besgaiHproman,  to  repeat  a  favourite  part  from  one  o( 
his  productions.  Notcomprdiending  its  import,  I  waited 
rather  impatiently  for  its  termination;  and,  taking  the 
advantage  of  a  moment^ty  pause,  or  breathing  sbace,  equi^ 
valent  to  a  blank  lino  in  one  of  the  stanzas,  I  vautnred 
kastily  to  propound  my  Question,  "  What  is  Poetry?" 
The  tofm  seemed  struck  wiui  amaze,  as  if  doubting  the  evir 
deoce  of  his  astonished  ears ;  but  soon  gathering  into  his 
face  A  terrific  expression,  and  darting  at  me  a  look  of  .uh\it>-  * 
terable  scorn,  he  loudly  replied.  That  is  Poetry,  and  away 
he  went ;  nor  could  any  entreaties  or  apologies  of  mine  bring 
him  back,  or  make  any  atonement  for  flie  obtuseness  of  my 
intellects,  in  failing  to  recognise  that  he  had  been  repeating 
what  he  supposed  a  most  a{)t  iUustsation  of  the  very  sub-» 
ject,  to  soliat  an  explanation  of  which,  I  had  unluckily 
interrupted  him.  I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  at  the 
pertness  of  my  last  group  of  acquaintances.whjo,  when  they 
observed  my  admonitor  sullenly  marching  off,  cried  out, 

.  Tu-whit  I to- whoo  I 

How  drowsily  it  crew  1 
»nd  a  universal  war  ^eeted  the  angry  poet,  who  forthwith 
proceeded  to  complam  of  their  treatment  to  a  knot  of  his 
tiiends  at  some  distance. 

I  was  traveling  onwards,  when  I  met  a  man  mounted  on 
«8i  animal  of  the  lon^*eared  tribe,  whether  mule  or  ass,  I 
have  at  present  no  distinct  recollection ;  he  had  a  carter*s 
Irock  slipped  on  rather  untidily  over  a  dark  suit  of  clothes, 
and  he  carried  a  good  stout  cudgel  in  his  dexter  hand ;  but 
most  ludicrously  did  the  solemnity  of  his  look  oontrast  with 
his  gaib  and  equipment.  He  appeared  to  be  repeating  some- 
thing of  great  moment  to  himself,  evidently  in  measure,  foir 
at  the  end  qf  every  stanza,  as  I  supposed,  he  lifted  his  head, 
hand,  and  cudgel,  crying  aloud,  with  a  most  rapture-awaken- 
ing tone,  ''  I^dle,  fiddle,"  and  ban^  went  the  cudgel  on 
the  ribs  of  the  patient  beast,  who,  evidently  inured  to  the 
opefttliOn,  displayed  no  impatience,  but,  with  steady  gait. 
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and  philoiotohic  mien,  held  on  the  eren  tenonr  of  his  way, 
"  Fiddle  faodle/'  **  bang/*  at  regular  intervals,  being  the 
only  sounds  which  gave  notice  of  their  approach  or  dq;>ar*; 
ture*  The  rider  had  along  mournful  face,  like  unto  his  bearer ; 
and  whether  with  continued  habits  of  intercourse,  or  by  the 
influ<3nce  of  that  assimilation  by  which  things,  animate  and 
inanimate,  grow  imperceptibly  into  each  other's  likenesses, 
there  certainly  was  a  ereat  similarity  of  expression  between 
the  two.  I  regretted  my  being  obliged  to  interrupt,  the 
performance,  and  was  loath,  indeed,  to  disturb  the  regula* 
rity  of  their  proceedings ;  however,  I  made  free  to  step 
nearer  to  the  rider,  and  requested  his  definition  of  Poetry* 
He  very  civilly  waved  some  apologies  I  was  making,  for 
my  unseasonable  interruption,  and,  afting  up  his  frock,  dis* 
*  played  a  huge  pair  of  plush  breeches,  from  the  sinister 
pocket  of  which  be  drew  out  a  toad-stool,  an  excise  permit, 
a  dandelion-flower,  and  a  daisy ;  he  'then  began  to  discourse 
most  touchingly  concerning  nature  and  her  sympathies,  and 
informed  me,  that  the  soul  of  man  had  passed  through  an 
indefinite  number  of  modes  of  existence,  and  that  his  own 
soul  had  wandered  up  and  down  the  universe  from  eternity, 
for  any  thing  he  knew;-?«rthat  Poetry  was  nothing  but  a  sud- 
den uplifting,  for  a  moment,  of  the  veil  which  concealed  the 
combinations  of  former  reminiscences,  and  left  on  the  soul 
a  track  of  glory  like  the  train  of  a  meteor,  after  the  body  has 
disappeared ;  or,  like  the  rumbling  of  a  coach,  after  the 
vehicle  has  passed.  I  thanked  him  for  his  solution,  and 
was  again  speeding  onwards,  when  another  lau^h  was  heard 
from  tne  worthies  before  mentioned :  on  turning  round  to 
ascertain  its  cause,  I  beheld  an  indifierently  tall,  fair-loTok- 
ing  personage,  dressed  in  a  black  gown,  who  was  passing 
l^y  in  great  haste,  and  trying  to  tear  away  a  label,  which 
some  of  these  witty. wags  had  pinned  to  his  back;  he 
troubled  himself  exceedingly  to  get  at  it,  but  in  vain ;  this 
seemingly  unwelcome  companion  Kept  its  place,  very  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  wearer.  I  was  curious  to  ascertain 
the  contents  of  this  ticket,  particularly  as  I  saw  it  excited 
a  smile  of  satisfaction  in  most  of  the  persons  who  chanced 
to  behold  it ;  but  to  ^et  a  peep  I  found  no  very  easy  matter ; 
he  wriggled  and  twisted,  and  kept  up  such  an  incessant 
fidget,  either  to  get  rid  of  it,  or  to  prevent  its  being  read ; 
however,  after  much  running  and  doubling,  I  ascertained  . 
the  purport  of  what  sat  so  uneasy  on  the  gownsman. 
•'  Professor  of  Morality  to  B d's  Magazine,  was  em- 
blazoned in  pretty  large  characters  on  his  encumbrance; 
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and  the  <^ humour  of  the  thing  tickled  the  passers  by  so. 
hugely,  that  a  continuous  shout  of  unrestrained  laughter 
was  heard  for  some  time,  kept  up  by  the  fresh  comers,  who 
every  aow  and  then  had  a  sight  of  the  unlucky  paper*    I 
thought  the  man  was  not  in  a  very  enviable  situation,  and 
would  have  wished  to  drop  his  connexion  with  that  publi- 
cation; but  something  or  other  prevented  him  from  speaking 
out,  and  he  was  evidently  contriving  how  to  set  off  unper- 
ceived,  not  being  able  to  get  rid  of  the  label  without 
stripp^ing  his  gown.    I  ventured  to  approach  him  with  my: 
question  on   roetry ;   but  I  could  get  no  answer,  either 
because  he  did  not  know  much  about  the  matter,  or  else, 
being  particularly  hurried  with  his  present  engagements,  he 
had  enough  to  do,  without  attending  to  what  did  not  imme- 
liately  belong  to  his  own  concerns ;   nevertheless,  I  felt 
exceedingly  sorry  for  his  situation^  as  the  man .  really  pos" 
sessed  tsuent,  apd  was  a  true  worshipper  of  the  Muses. 
'   I  had  scarcely  time  to  turn  me,  ere  I  was  aware  of  a 
young  man  galloping  furiously  his  courser,  as  if  he  would 
have  outstripped  the  wind.   He  wad  without  hat,  and  his  long 
hair  and  garments  flyiqg  loose,  in  most  tumultuous  disorder, 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  madman  just  escaping  from 
the  trammels  of  his  keeper.    He  attracted  the  notice  of  all 
•round  him,  from  th^  apparently  unrestrained  impetuosity, 
of  his  career,  and  the  headlong  fury  with  which  he  rushed 
onwards,  as  he  told  us,  towards  destruction,  crying  out, 
that  it  was  the  last  ti^i^  the  people  ever  would  hear  from 
him ;  and,  roaring  aloud,  in  very  good  player-like  accents, 
|t  most  deep-toned  and  energetic  "  Farewell/*  he  was  out  of 
sif  ht  in  an  instant*    I  thought  from  the  ostentatious  manner 
of  his  departure,  and  the  tone  of  his  adieus,  there  was 
'*  method  in  his  madness,'*  and  that  his  miseries  and  disap- 
pointments were  not  quite  of  so  incurable  a  nature  as  he 
represented)  from  the  public  display  which  he  made  of  their 
9^umulated  and  sickening  operations.    We  had  scarcely 
time  to  begin  our  lament  over  his  untimely  fate,  when,  from 
afar,  I  beheld  his  courser's  eye  of  fire,  and  foot  of  wind, 
again  approaching ;  and,  as  he  flew  by,  the  rider  rolled  out 
a  torrent. of  complaints  at  the  waywardness  of  fate.      I 
beard  no  more;  the  velocity  of  his  motion  preventing  fur* 
4her  cognizance.    Scarcely  had  I  an  opportunity  to  talk  to 
my  neighbours  about  this  strange  phenomenon,  or  to  inquire 
its  meaning,  when  I  beheld  him  returning,  mounted  on  the 
^same  steed,  but  in  a  far  different  garb ;  a  suit  of  motley  was 
Jiis  w^ar^  and  most  gracefully .  did  he  flourish  his  long  cap. 
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And  jing^^  his  bdU,  to  the  tiO  small  enteitainmet^t  of  ihe 
crowds  who  followed  in  his  train.  He  reined  in  his  eoureer 
with  greait  skill,  and  occasiohally  instructed  the  beast  to 
fling  out  his  heels  on  the  too  near  appro^oh  of  some  6uriou» 
and  impertinent  wight,  whose  discomfitar^  was*  a  source  of 
'infinite  mirth  to  Uie  grinning  multitude.  People  at  last 
grew  wary,  and  kept  at  a  respectful  distance,  not  daring  to^ 
achieve  a  too  near  approximation  to  the  mountebank  rid^r  ;*^ 
this  did  not,  however,  prevent  them  holding  on  a  sad  clamaaf 
and  disturbance  amongst  themselves,  respecting  the  meny 
mountebank;  but  it  waa' astonishing  ^th  what  indifference 
he  beheld  the  turbulent  mob,  and  appeared  not  to  value  a 
rush,  either  their  censure,  or  their  applause.  I  just  longed! 
to  ask  him  the  auestion  about  poetry,  but  I  really  durst  not 
approach,  for  i  fancied  his  steed  was  mischievous,  and 
might  do  me  a  despite;  however,  recollecting  that  there 
might  be  some  stupid  fellow  near,  whose  person  he  wonhi 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  molest,  I  began  to  look  around 
me,  and  soon  found  one  to  answer  that  description.  For  H 
tHfling  reward  he  undertook  to  convey  my  message,  and 
immediately  conveyed  his  stupid  and  unmeaning  face  into 

the  vicinity  of  his ship's.    The  question  being  put,  thU 

rider  looked  a  moment,  as  if  rather  puzzled  with  nis  round- 
&ced  CEdipus,  who,  unmoved  and'  unconcerned,  awaiited 
patiently  and  uncaringly  his  answer.  The  pause  was  scarce 
a  moment,  a  sarcastic  smile  gathered  on  lus  lips,  and  he 
suddenly  replied,  "  Springs  to  eaich  woodcocks/' and^scam-^ 
pered'  immediately  out  of  sight. 

Marching  off  rather  troubled  with  the  answer  I  haA 
rained,  which  seemed  much  more  pazzlmg  to  understand 
3ian  the  original  Question,  I  trod  unwillingly  on  the  toes  of 
a  lady,  who  was  aiscoursing  in  most  ama»n^  diction  with 
an  elderly  personage,  who,  with  praise-worthy  and  linex^ 
ampled  patience,  had  endured  for  some  t^fme  the  iniKctioa 
of  the  chastisement  he  could  not  escape  without  a  murmuVi 
'  I  was,  however,  afterwards  told,  that  tne  gentleman  had  ^ot 
ai  very  comfortable  and  convenient  method  of  napping  ^th 
his  eyes  open ;  and  when  he  appeared  to  be  enduritig  with 
a  wonderful  patience  evils  of  tlie  above  nature,  in^icn,  tui^ 
fortunately,  we  are  all  of  us  either  more  or  less  subject  to^ 
nothing  was  farther  from  bis  thoughts  than  the  subjeot 
matter  whereon  his  tormentora  were  ingeniO]ii«ly  expatiate 
ing.  After  making  a  host  of  apologies  to  the  lady  for  Wff 
inadvertence^  I  beeged  she  would  resume  her  discourse, 
adding,  that  whoa  Uiat  was  ended  I  had  «  ^uestiott^  to-  melk. 
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She  brightened  en  beftring  liiis,  imagining  pToimbly  thsl  tke 
qnestion  wae  one  nrhich  ereiy  fair  dame  does  Hke^  once  or 
twice  in  her  Kfe-time,  having  an  opportunity  giVeti  her  of 
listening  ix},  and  availing  herself  of  it»  import.  '  Shef  seemed 
now  as  eager  to  finish  her  disconrse,  as  before  she  had  been 

to  continue  it.    **  Oh !  dear  Mi*. ,  my  poor  conrersatioii 

has  only  been  carried  on  for  the  amase^ment  of  our  worthy 
friend  here ;  and,  I  dare  say,  he  will  excuse  the  interrupt 
tion."  "  Whatever  your  conversation  mi^ht  have  been> 
madam,  I  should  be  but  too  happy  in  listening  to  it; 
nothing  that  fidls  from  your  lips  can  fail  to  be  iiiterestiti?/' 
'*  So  think  Messrs.  *■■  *  •  ,  toy  booksellers/'  said  the  lady, 
evidently  well  pleased ;  **  and  you,  of  course,  have  seen 
mentioned  in  all  the  public  papers  the  amount  they  have 
given  to  me  for  what,  1  can  assure  you,  are  mere  trifles  to 
the  subjects  I  intend  to  execute ;  mere  bagatelles,  I  promise 
youl    fiut,  Mr.  ,  if  you  are  determined  to  know  the 

matter  of  our  discourse,  the  baronet  can  inform  you,  that  I 
was  iust  hinting  at  the  propriety,  and  indeed  the  hecessity 
of  his  majesty  establishing  a  female  order  of  merit,  when 
knighthood,  or  rather  ladyhood,  mij^ht  be  conferred  on  the 
most  deserving  of  our  sex.  I  think  it  a  matter  of  the 
highest  moment,  aUd,  df  course,  I  should  not  then  have  to 
wait  for  knight  or  belted  lord ;  but  might  be  ennobled  im-^ 
mediately  by  a  gallant  thump  from  his  majesty."  I  readily 
agreed  to  tne  propriety  of  this  measure,  and  offered  my 
best  services  towards  its  happy  accomplishm^it.  To  my 
qnestion  she  replied,  that  passion  was  the  very  essence  of 
poetry ;  and  whenever  a  mitn  was^  passionately  fond  of  any 
tiung,  he  might  *'  very  justly  be  said  to  be  a  poet  for  tlie 
time  being."  "  An  alderman  over  his  turtle  at  a  city  feast; 
and  a  baiUie  in  the  *  toon  cooncU,*  then,  are  both  true  poets,'* 
said  the  baronet,  with  a  smile  of  keen  enjoyment.  '*  Your 
pardon,  sir ;  ridicule  i)9  not  a  test  of  truth,  and  there  reefs 
mine  answer.''  ''  Very  laidy-like  indeed,  madam,  and  ext- 
ceedinsly  well  parried,"  cried  I,  willing  to  preserve  quiet«- 
oesis:  however,  they  both  appeared  in  the  best  possiUe 
humour,  and  very  happily  disposed  to  be  soon  pleaeed. 
The  baronet  ^ras  a  pale,  lar^e  looking  man,  with  a  very 
expressive  countenance,  having  long  white  loeks,  whidh 
eovered  a  head  of  peculiar  comormation ;  the  height  from 
the  eyebrow  to  the  summit  of  the  skull  was  truly  astonish- 
ing, and  the  nearness  of  the  eyebrows  to  the  eye,  gave  a 
veiy  searchii^  aj^earance  to  his  look  and  manner ;  there 
waA  idso   a  cuttmg  sharpness  -  about  the  mouth,  whioh 
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BftToured  very  strongly  of  a  difipoaition  to  satire,  aiad  of  a 
power  to  execute  vengeance  to  the  uttermost.  On  any  unfor- 
tunate fellpw-mortai  who  mi^ht  chance  to  come  short,  or 
offend  tn  any  point — though,  perhaps,  the  infliction  of 
punishment  might  be  continued  rather  for  amusement,  than 
m>m  any  absolute  pleasure  he  might  derive  in  the  culprit's 
sufferings.     It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  say,  that  the 
kindness  and  urbanity  of  his  nature  prevented  the  exercise 
of  a  talent  so  injurious  to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  s6cietY- 
Sir  -.-*—! —  was  amusing  his  leisure  hours,  some  y^ars  bacl, 
in  farbishing  up  a  number  of  rusty  and  strange4ooking 
helmets,  breast-plates,  and  other  warlike  appurtenances; 
and  he  had  succeeded  to  addiiration  in  improving  their  old 
and  uncouth  appearance.     He  likewise  took  great  delight 
in  changing  the  aspect  of  modern  weapons,  and  other  less 
martial  matters,  so  as  to  give  them  all  the  appearance  of 
real  antiques ;  though  most'  of  them  were  but  ^Birmingham 
waire,  of  exceedingly  slender  manufacture,  and  not  com- 
posed of  the  most  aurable  materials.    For  some  time  past 
there  have*  been  hawked   about,  in   shoals,   a  numerous 
train  of  raree  and  gallahti  shows ;  accompanied  by  dancing 
figures  of  very  ingenious  mechanism,  imitating  the  move*' 
ments  and  transactions  of  real  life  to  admiration.     So 
superior  were  they,  at  first,  to  the  common  run  of  these 
exnibitions,  that  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  were  equally 
fascinated  with  the  delightful  spectacles  exhibited  wilh  so 
unsparing  a  hand  throughout  tne  country.     Nothing  was. 
heard  of,  for  a  while,  but  these  delightful  novelties ;  and 
what  added  much  to  keep  up  the  universal  interest  excited, 
was  the  mysterious  concealment  of  the  mechanic  who  put 
together   the    machinery,    by  which    their  motions  were 
governed.     Some  said  it  was  Buonaparte,  who,  by  theit 
means;  was  endeavouring  to  amuse  the  country,  and  to 
divert  the  public  attention  from  a  too  close  inspection  of 
his  own  movements.    Others  said,  the  galloping  lord  before 
mentioned  was  the  engineer ;  however,  that  was  soon  found 
out  to  be  the  wrong  quarter  to  direct  the  public  scent  to. , 
It  was  soon  perceivfid  tnat  some  of  the  new-old  and  old-new 
wares  belonging  to   the  baronet  were  exhibited  in  these 
show  boxes,  and  the  hue  and  cry  was  immediately  com- 
menced in  that  direction  ;  but  the  public  again  were  put  to 
a  full  stand,  by  a  flat  and  explicit  denial  of  his  having  the 
honour  to   be  the  contriver  of  the  articles   in  question. 
Every:  bush  was  beaten,  every  cover  was  unclosed,  and  all 
means,  fair  and  unfair,  were  tried  to  detect  the  source  of  so 


pdwerfiii  a  sctot ;  biit  in  Vaifi.  Whenefer  tiie  il<^  .werie 
turned  loose,  and  wherever  the  hunt  began,  it  alwayscend^ 
at  the  baronet'0  own  door^  and,  at  last,  neither  denials,  nor 
expostulations,  could  oonTince  die  aob,  that  the  ''  traiB' 
dia  not  commence  from  his  own  apartments.  The- matter 
rests  here  at  present,  and  the  saqie  mystery  .hangs  over 
the  original  contriver.  We  are,  however,  still  overrun  wiiA 
fresh  importations  from  the  northern  metropolis,  by  the 
same  hand,  which  follow  one  another  with  mconoeivaUe 
rapidity;  but  it  is  very  evident  that  haste,  scantiness  of 
materials,  or  exhaustion,  have  long  begun  to  render  the 
•puppets  less  attractive ;  and  everv  fresh  arrival  but  displays 
now  hard  it  is  for  a  person  to  know  when  he  hjots  attained 
the  height  of  his  fame,  and  to  prevent  a  descent  of  the  htU 
with  an  accelerated  velocity.  •  .  x! 

I  was  g^emg  with  feelings- of  great  interest  on  the  figure 
-of  die  baronet,  who  certamly  is  an  object  wortity.bf  a 
diligent  perusal,  when  my  attention  was.  turned.  t<Mafds  a 
good  humoured,  unpolished  shepherd^  who,  with  a  "  oorimV 
on  one  hand,  and  a  large  greyhound  by  the  other,'  wab 
chanting  some  time-worn  ballad,  and  evidently:  with  igteat 
feeling.  A  poet*s  glance  shot,  from  his. eye,  and  asuhf 
ea2ed,  with  an  intense  ardour,  on  tihe  bine  sky,>  the  bro^vn 
nill,  and  the  still  cool  waters  of  St^  MaryVLake,  I.hear^' 
him  exclaim,  with  a  gush  of  delight  burstii^  from  hb.  very 

soul—  f        •.".-:  .•! 

^*  She  found  me  in  the  brai;kea  gko/'  -     r.-.n 

I  hastened  to  him,  having  caught  a  kindied  feeliag  ;and)we 
were  soon  found  traversing  together  the  banl^saarai'^*  Braes 
oC  Yarrow,"  and  expatiating  at  large  On  tfae^wild,  ambetm 
htxuriant  barrenness  of  the  scenes  around  iisi  'Dryapa 
Tower,  where  the  •*  Flowdr  of  Yarrbw"  died,' was  inifoli 
view ;  and  all  the  w<^nders  of  the  past  cade  boomingiaii 
the  ntfnd,  mingling  regret,  love,  sorrow,  admimtioa^ia^ei^ 
and  a  thousand  other  nameless  feelings,  into  one  vast^Aood 
of  thought,  of  an  indescribable  ihtensenesd^«!malLiii^>jfcha 
very  heiirt-strings  tremble,  lest  thdv  mi^ht  net  be  able/ td 
witnstand  the  full  burst  of  the  tide,  wnicH  tiireateiidd^to 
overwhelm  the  very  hiding  places  of  thesovl,  a(iid  tioiawaeM 
reason  from  her  tottering  throne.  Lhad  no  occasibdiiirdw 
the  shepherd  his  definition  of  i^oetty ;  •  L  felt,  at  that  iimd,  it 
w<oald  be  an  insult  to  her  high  office  to  examini^  thevtilles 
by  wdieh  she  held  it,-  or  to  ejtolor^tiie  tsnaiexm  whicliiier 
preteMi^ns  were  founded.    The  right  by  which  she  wielifl 
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hetiB^Sfire,  Is  a  tpontaaeouB  adcnOwledgment^of  the  so^l-y- 
iit  is  mterwoVen  with  therery  esBence  of  our  being,  and  t() 
'idefine  her  attributes  seemed  to  npie  as  vain^  as  an  attempt  to 
'dBfind'  our  exist^iice,  or  Uiat  of  the  Deity,  by  whom  ita 
'ibl^oe  was  first  enkindled.    I  was  suddenly  aroused  from 
any/reyerie,  by  the  shepherd  roaring  out  a  humorpun  sonff, 
'the'  materials  for  which  were  gathered  from  amongst  h^ 
neighbours ;  and  numerous  were  the  scraps  of  legendary 
])ore  which  he  had  contrived  to  cull  from  the  peasantry  q| 
Itfae  surrounding  districts.    A  vein  of  infinite  humour  ran 
along  his  features,  and  that  eye,  which  had  before  b^eulit 
*m  with  ecstasy,  now  rolled  on  me  with  a  roguish  leer,  ^ 
■wnich,  in.  ipite  of  my  welUbehaved  efforts  tO  the  contrary, 
.most  irresistibly  »put  to. flight  the  gravity  and  pathos  of  my 
before-mentioned  demeanour.    I  was  forced  t6  bid  adieu  to 
Ae  ^  braes  o*  Yaitow/^  and  I  departed  from  my  companion 
/with  much  regret  (  not,  however,  without  expressing  ^u 
<aide&t  hope  that  we  should  meet  again,  and  mingle  together 
'in  after  days  "  the  thoughts  that  breathe,  andwords  tha^ 
^bum." 

I    I  had  entirely  lost  sight  of  my  bookcase-temple,  and  was 
pursuing  my  way,  by  hill  and  dale,  and  winaing  stream^ 
'when  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful' pleasure- 
gvouud.  Interspersed  with  artificial  rocks,  ruins,  and  inoss- 
]grown  castles;  embellished  with  an  unceasing  variety  of 
fountains,  grottoes,  and  thick  spreading  wooos.      All  the 
charms  which  art  could  invent  to  please  tiie  eye^  and  gratify 
the  taste,  were  here  mingled  with  unsparing  profusion,  yet 
vnth  most  cotisummate  skill;  and  though   evidently  the 
work  of  art,  yet  the  elements  of  that  art  oeing  taken  IVom 
siatttite  alone,  displayed  a  power  and  a  fasciiiation  to.tb^ 
eye,  which  nature  s  unassisted  beauties  perhaps  never  <^ul4 
have  produced*  unheiehtened  by  those  very  forms  whidh 
ittr  own  works  bad  first  developed.     It  was  as   one  of 
jGhnde's  paintings^  compared  to  the  real  landscape.     Nar 
bote's  accidental  ai^  scattered  beauties  were  here  brought 
together^  and  constituting  a  whole  of  such  transcendant 
lovelitiesSfi  as  was  never  perhaps  seen  by  mortal  eye  in  the 
r^alitiea  by  which  we  are  surrounded ;  or,  if  ever  beheld,  Jit 
ii|ras  only  by  Ae  mind  looking  through  herself^  if  I  may  be 
dlowed  the  expression, .  at  the  slowing  scene  ;  and  ^ving  it 
li  h«ie^  and  a  glory,  which  perhaps  even  the  pencil  has  but 
fe^ly  the  power  to  portray.    Two  well  dressed  gentlemen 
were  walking  in  a  beautiful  parterre,  studded  with  a  pto- 
Ifasion  of  choica  exotics,  mingled  ^ith  a.afdexidid  vaiiely  of 
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flowere^  the  Datunkl  pr<}daclions  of  oiir  o^.  0eil7  Ooeof 
them,  an  elderly  persori  of  most  mild  and  }>eney6]lenlt  aspect) 
with  a  few  hairs  thinly  sprinkled  oyer^his  fine  foreh^ad^  W94 
speaking  efiravkhimfy  on  the  Pleasures  ot  Memory.  Tha 
other,  a  more  toutHnil  persop,  looked  folrward  tod  acoimdi 
sinking  the  delights  Which  Hope  can, give;  and  neyer^.l 
believe,  was  beheld  such  a  striking  aJEid  illusoty  persooifi? 
cation  of  Memory  and  Hojpe^  as  then  presented  them8elF09 
before  tne.  I  had  no  occasion  to  put  my  questioil. .  QnB 
would  hs^re  replied,  that  poetry  was  the  recollection' of  thd 
past,  stripped  of  all  its  unpoetical  realities,  and  ^&Mre^.^ 
Mcmmbled,  be  the  painters  would  say,  with  the  wartn.hues^of 
a  fervid  ima^nation.  The  other,  that  Hope  wad  the  tru(| 
source  of  ^1  poetipal  feeling;  deprive  it  of  her  alluring 
smiles,  and  you  deprive  it  of  that  oy  which  its  very  being 
subsists,  and  its  operations  ar6  carried  on  to  subcaeding 
generations.  [ 

My  attention  Was  now  directed  to .  a  figure  at-  aonie  disr 
iance,  most  monstrOiisly  attired ;  he  Wals  viewing  hiinseti^ 
nevertheless,  with  vast  satisfaction,  in  the  still  Waters,  of /aa 
extensive  lake ;  and  occasionally  i^eading  aloud  pdrticms  of 
poetry  out  of  several  neatly  bound  manuscript  books^  islit^ 
tering  in  all  the  pride  of  morocco  *'  leather  and  :prxmeUa/f 
There  was  a  heaviness  about  his  ihanner,  which  wfetSfa  peh* 
feet  contrast  to-the  looki  aind  habits  of  the  pi'eceding  indir 
viduals ;  and  the  outre  and  unnatural  dress  with  wfaioh  ht 
had  garnished  his  person,  did  ndt  in  any  degree  tend,  to 
remove  the  unfavourable  impressito  his  appearance  Wa« 
calculated  to  produce.  How  it  was  I  know  notj  bitit  th^ 
first  look  was  prodigiously  against  him ;  yet  he!  mi^ht  h^y^^ 
been  perhaps  taken  for  a  god  in.some-.countridd,  w.wt^^ 
his  aspect  wad  not  very  far  unlike  thode  precious  ^speoiin^nfi 
of  Asiatic  and  South-Sea-li|laad  worship,  which  wie  gasf^^ 
wopdering  if  it  were  possible  for  beings  ebd^w^d  wit& 
hoipaii  fisioulties,  to  behold  such ^mia-^hapdii  tod- ^'fajorrlbl^ 
imaginings/*  with  any  other  feehngs  than  those  of  disguAt 
and  abho^etice, .  i(  turned  me  atrby,  ni^tcariiigtd.pay  angf' 
rei^ard  to  the  opinions  of  86  unposti^alfy  equippmiliii 
article  as  now  stood  before  me.  I  was,  however^  aft^rwiurds 
informed,  that  I  had  conceived  an  erroneous  opinion  of  his 
character  as  a  poet,  arising  from  preiudiqe;  and  that  if  L 
had  but  taken  the,  trouble  to  ask  him  tne  question,  I  should 
not  have  repented  making  the  attempt. 

Proceeding  onwards,  I  met  with  one  to  whom,  at  the  first 
glnace,  my  heart  seemed  as  if  attracted  by  some  invisible 
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agent.    Retired  and  unasfiuming  in  hiB  demeanour,  hi# 
society  I  solicited,  and  soon  found  that  I  was  not  mistaken 
in  my  first  impressions.    I  found  him,  like  his  poetry, 
tender  and  unanected ;  breathing  an  air  of  something  more 
than  mere  humanity,  humble,  devout,  kind,  and  feeling  a 
warm  sympathy  for  the  fate,  and  an  interest  for  the  ultimate 
success  or  those  who,  like  himself,  once  solicited  diffidently 
the  attention  of  a  cautious  public;  and,  like  him,  were 
driven  back  from  her  door  by  some  pampered  and  over-fed 
menial  and  minister  to  her  depraved  appetites,  with  obloquy 
and  with  scorn.     Kind  and  aisinterested  was  the  advice  he 
gave,  and  so  meek  and  forgiving  his  disposition,  that  he 
murmured  not  at  the  ungenerous  reception  he  met  with; 
but  solely  attributed  it  to  the  curs  and  lacqueys,  who  infest 
the  first  approaches  to  her  presence.     It  was  quite  refresh- 
ing to  listen  to  the  divine  and  holy  breathings   which 
seemed  to  arise  from  his  very  soul,  after  gazing  on  the 
revolting  scenes,  and  hearkening  to  the  tales  of  unblushing 
abominations,  which  from  every  side  were  unsparingly 
revealed,    i  wished  to  feel  what  he  had  felt,  to  strike  like 
him  the  lyre  with  a  sanctified  ardour,  and  with  a  hcmd  fieed 
from  the  pollutions  which  taint  the  whole  mass  of  our  polite 
literature ;  exhibiting  a  loathsome  spectacle  of  the  corrup- 
tion and  moral  decay  which  takes  place,  when  the  body  is 
uninvifforated,  and  unrefreshed  by  the  life-giving  spirit 
from  above. 

'    Near  to  the  poet  walked  a  young  man  of  a  Warm  and 
ardent   imagination,  who    occasionally   chanted    forth   a 
sacred  sone,  quite  conamore:  the  muse  beine  evidently 
wooed  for  love,  and  her  affections  solely  the  object  of  his 
pursuit.    He  often  appeared  to  meet  the  cold  scorn  of  the 
passing  eye,  but  it  chilled  not  the  ardour  of  his  pursuit ;  it 
repressed  not  the  uprising  of  the  spirit,  striving  to  soar  to 
that  empyreal  space,  where  the  poet*s  soul  can  sit  unmoved 
and  unaisturbed  by  the  petty  commotions  of  a  busy  and 
unthinking  world.     I  heard  him  repeat  a  few  stanzas,  and 
my  recollection  still  enables  me  to  preserve  the  fonowing, 
wnich,  if  not  the  best,  are  the  only  lines  I  can  snatch  from 
their  oblivion : — 


1. 


''  I  seek,  but  cannot  find ; 

I  cry,  thou  hearest  not ; 
My  moans  are  given  tK»  the  wind, 

Unai^dwer'd  and  forgol* 


WhatiMPcehyf 

Oh^  Ikat  yon  cloiid  mighl  ining 

My  torn  unto  iu  rest! 
Oh»  ^at  the  zephyr's  gende  wing 

Would  bear  me  to  uy  breaati  » 

Sovereign  of  all,  supreme 

Dost  thon  for  ever  dwell, 
Encompassed  by  th*  eternal  beam* 

Light  inaccessible.  [ 

Yet  from  those  dazzling  rays 

No  mortal  may  come  nigh. 
The  sun  hath  kindled  first  his  blaze, 

To  bless  this  lower  sky. 

And  though  in  glory  now 

I  may  not  meet  wy  face ;       - 
That  sunny  beam  may  round  md  glow — ^.  ^^' 

The  sun  of  righteousness. 

Or  dost  thou,  wrapj/d  in  night, 

Now  veil  thine  awful  face; 
Thick  clouds  thy  throne  of  hidden  might, 

Daricness  thy  dwellingrplace. 

Yet  should  that  darkness  shroud 

Thy  presence  from  my  sight. 
There  is  a  star  can  pierce  the  cloud 

Whidi  dims  the  brow  of  night 


That  faint  aa4  twinkling  gem. 

Its  lustre  wap  doth  borrow 
From  yon  bright  orb,  whose  coming  beam 

Shall  bring  ai^  ^ndle^s  morrow. 

And  though  that  sun  hath  set 

In  proud  magnificenee ; 
I  see  the  stars'  pale  glimmer  yet. 

Whose  beams  are  borrowed  thence* 

Soon  shall  the  night  be  o'er. 
And  day's  own  monarch  rise. 

In  clouds  and  gloom  to  set  no  more. 
Nor  speed  to  other  skies. 

Then  shall  I  ciieek  and  find 

A  ^y  which  fadeth  not;<— 
No  sighs  shall  float  upon  the  wind 

Unanswer'd  and  fargot. 


HO)  An  Estatf  otr  ihi  ReiigiUt  of  the 

Gladness  and  delight  w^re .  ia  his  heart,  Emanating  from 
every  limb  and  feature.  His  eye  shed  raptures,  and  an 
atmosphere  of  joy  seeikied  to  fiuiround  him.  Iwas  going 
to  solicit  his  aennition  of  poetry,  when  the  whole  scene 
suddenly  disappeared.  I  beneld  the  polished  doors  of  my 
old  book-case,  shining  fitfully  in  the  trembling  and  uncer- 
tain, glimmerings  of  a  decaying  fire,  the  candle  had  disap- 
peared from  the  socket,  and  1  started  up  just  as  the  old 
wooden  clock  was  hastily  proclaiming  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, wondering  at  my  vision,  but  wondering  more  that 
the  old  house-keeper  had  not  awakened  n^e»  ere  the  charm 
was  wound  up ;  though  pot  retgretting  my  time  as  unprofit- 
ably  passed,  however  the  gentle  reader  may/consider  his 
own,  after  he  has  perused  this  article. 


TT 


An  Essay  on  the  Religion  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North 
America:  Read  before  the  'New  York  Historical  Society, 
By  Samuel  Farmae  Jarvis^  I>«P«»  A.  A.S«^ 


PART  IL 


On  the  belief  of  a  God  who  regulates,  the  afiairs  of  men, 
and  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  all 
religion  is  founded ;  and-  from  these  principles  til  religious 
rites  are  ultimately  defived^    <Bttt  there  is  an  obvious  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  the  tradition  of  doctrines,  and 
the  tradition  of  those  outward  observances,  with  which  the 
doctrines  were  originally  connected.    THie  tradition  of  doc- 
trines is  odil ;  the  tradition  of  ceremonies  is  ocular.    The 
relation  of  the  most  simple  fact,  a6  it  passes  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  is  discoloured  and  distorted.  -  After  a  few  removals 
from  its  source,  it  becomefs  &o  altered  as  hardly  to  have  any 
resemblance  to  its  first  fono*     But  it  is  not  so  with  regard 
to  actions.    These  are  retained  by  the  sight,  the  most 
faithful  and  accurate  of  our  senses ;  —  they  are  imitated ;  — 
the  imitation  becomes  habitual; — ^and  habits,  when  once 
formed,  are  with  difficulty  eradicated.     No  fact  is  more 
certain,  or  falls  more  within  the  experience  of  every  atten- 
tive observer  of  our  nature,  than  that  of  customs  prevailing 
among  nations,  for  which  tbey  are  totally  unable  to  ao- 
count.    Even  among  in4ivi4ml&,  habits  exist  long  after 
the  causes  have  cesaed,  to  whioh  they  owed  tiieir  origin. 
The    child    imitates  the  .actions. jof  uie  parent,  withont. 
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inqiming,  in  «I1  cases^  into  tl\e  motiviea  ^idli  U^  to  the 
dbaenranoe ;  and  eren  if  informed  q{  the  iaQti?«4>  he  may 
either  miBcon6etve  or  forget  them.  Here^  then«  ia  the 
diffeience  between  end  and  ocular  tradition.  The  doctrine 
may  be  lost  in  the  current  of  ages,  while  the  ceresnoay 
18  transmitted  unimpaired;  — 

Segnius  irritant  aminos  demissa  per  aurem 
Quam  qnea  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus. 

HoR.  A.P.  180. 


Tkat  which  strikes  the  eye 


lives  ioDg  upon  the  miad :  the  faitbfnl  sight 
EngraTes  tbs  image  with  a  beam  of  I%hU 

In  endeavouring,  therefore,  to  trace  the  affinities  whicj^ 
a  corrupt  religion  may  bear  to  the  pure,  if  we  wish  to  b^ 
aQcoe8aml,.we  must  confine  ourselves  to  its  outward  obs^ 
vancea.     This  remark  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the 
religion  of  the  Indian  tnbea.    They  nave  never  possessed 
the  knowledge  of  letters>  and  all  their  religious  doctrine 
have  been  trusted,  to  the  uncertain  conyeyance  of  or^ 
tradition.    The  mid  and  roving  life  of  the  Indian  is  »t 
variance  with  the  reception  of" regular  instruction ;.  and 
thoagh  the  parents  may  be  very  careful  in  relating  their 
tnditiona  to  their  diildren,  they  must  ^of  necessity  be  ooi^ 
fused  and  imperfect.    But  snpposii^  them  to  be  eyer  jek» 
exact,  we  have  no  certainty  that  the  accounts  giveapi  of  thep^ 
by  trarellers  are  correct.    The  Indians,  it  has  before  bee^ 
observed,  are  not  communicative  on  religious  subjects ;  and 
they  may  take  pleasure  in  baffling,  or  misleading,  th^ 
^anoflity  of  white  men,  whom  they,  in  genera^^  look  npo^ 
with  no  friendly  eye.    And  with  regajrd  to  oi^  ta^itipi|9, 
there    ia   greater  rooitTalso  &>t  the  imagin^^on  of  th^ 
trayeller  to  draw  wrong  conclusions,  *and  to  b^  influ^p^ 
IB  hie  report  by  4he  power  of  ar  pf eoonceived  systejai*.   .0^ 
the  other  haml,  with  regard  to  rmisioi|s  eeyemonieSihe  h^ 
only  to  give  a  faithful  relation  of  wnat  he  sees;  and  even.i^ 
the  force  of  some  fhyourite  theory  leada  him  to  min^Jl^  hiy 
coounents  with  his  description,  a  judicious  reader  ii^  aW^ 
lo  separate  the  one  from  the  other..  The  appUcatioi;  <^ 
these  principles  wiU  save  much,  labour^  and  g^ve.^^ertcMOtf 
to  a  aubiect,  which  has  hitherto  been  ^onsid^red:  as  air^Qf 
mg  nothing  but  conyecture*    We .  will*  piroq^ed,  the^j  .tf 
consider  the  extenial  ^pait  of  the  leligicm  of  >he.Jb^a9ia:( 
ftn4  we  abfiHk  ^W,  se^  not  oply  fch^  thfce  M]«j;gF^ 
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utiiformity  ambiig  tbe  ritea  of  nations  who  are  radicallv 
different ;  bnt,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  connexion  with 
ih^  patriarchsd  religion  which  might  naturally  be  aapposed 
to  exigt,  if  the  one  be  considered  as  a  corruption  of  the 
Other. 

.  All  who  have  been  conversant  with  the  worship  of  the 
American  tribes,  unite  in  the  assertion,  that  they  offer 
sacrifices  and  oblations,  both  to  the  great  Spirit,  and  to  the 
subordinate  ot  intermediate  divinities.  To  all  the  inferior 
deities,  whether  good  or  malevolent,  the  Hurons,  the  Iro* 
quois,  and  the  Algonkins,  make  various  kinds  of  offering. 
"  To  propitiate  the  god  of  the  waters,"  says  Charlevoix, 
"  they  cast  into  the  streams  and  lakes,  tobacco,  and  birds 
which  they  have  put  to  death.  In  honour  of  the  sun,  and 
aho  of  inferior  spirits,  they  consume  in  the  fire  a  part  of 
every  thing  they  use^  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  power 
ftom.  which  they  have  derived  these  possessions.  On  some 
occasions,  they  have  been  observed  to  make  libations, 
invoking  at  the  same  time,  in  a  mysterious  manner,  the 
t>bject  of  their  worship.  These  invocations  they  have 
Wver  explained ;  whether  it  be,  that  they  have  in  fact  no 
meaniaig,  or  that  the  words  have  been  transmitted- by  tradi- 
tion, unaccompanied  by  their  signification,  or  that  the 
Indians  themselves  are  unwilling  to  reveal  the  secret. 
Strings  of  wampum,  tobacco,  ears  of  com,  the  skins,  and 
^ten  the  whole  carcasses  of  animalsi  are  seen  along  difii- 
wh  or  dangerous  roads,  on  rocks,  and  on  the  shores  of 
rapids,  as  so  rhscay  offerings  made  to  the  pesiding  spirit  of 
,  ttie  place.  In  these  cases,  dogs  are  the  most  common 
yietims;  and  are  often  suspended  alive  ppon  trees  by  the 
hinder  feet,  where  they  are  left  to  die  in  a  state  of  madness.'' 
What  ■  Charlevoix  thus  affirms,  with  regard  to  the  Hurons, 
ItOquoiSy  and  Algonkins,  is  mentioned  by  Mackenzie  as 
^practised  among  the  Knisteneaux.  **  There  are  stated 
^periods/'  says  he,  **  such  as  the  spring  and  autuipn,  when 
.'^y  ^ng^e  in  ▼^^  h>ng  and  solemn  ceremonies.  On  these 
occasions,  do^  are  offered  as  sacrifices;  and  those  ^ich 
are  fat  and  mtlk-white  are  preferred.  They  also  make  large 
offerings  of  their  property,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  scene 
of  diese  ceretnonies  is -in  an  open  inclosure,  on  the  bank  of  a 
river  or  lake,  and  in  the  most  conspicuous  situation^  in  order 
lliat  such  as  are  passing  along,  or  travelling,  may  be  induced 
t^  dmke  their  ofleringe.  There  is  also  a  piffticular  custom 
atnoiig  them,  that  on  these  occasions,  if  any  of  the  tribe,  or 
^vea  a^itranger,  should  be  passing  by,  ^^d  be  in  real  want  of 
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any  iihmg  th4t  Is  dispfaiyed  as  an  dffering^  he  has  a  right  to 
liike  it,  s6  that  he  replaces  it  with  some  article  he  can  spare, 
ftough  it  be  of  £ur  inferior  Talue !  but  to  take  or  touch  any 
thine  ivantcmly  is  considered  as  a  sacrile^ous  act,  and 
higtSy  insulting  to  the  Oteat  Master  of  Lafej  who  is  the 
aacred  object  of  their  devotion.''  At  the  feasts  made  by 
their  chiefs,  he  fiulher  observes,  ^^  a  small  quantity  of  meat 
or  drink  is  sacrificed  before  they  begin  to  eat,  by  throwing  it 
into  the  fire,  or  on  the  earth."  A  similar  account  is  given 
by  Adai]^  of  the  practice  among  tiie  Creeks,  Kat&bahs,  Che- 
rokee^ Choctaws,  and  other  southern  Indians.  ^'  The  Indian 
womoi,"  sa3r8  he,  r''  always  throw  a  small  piece  of  the  fattest 
of  the  meat  into  the  fire,  whaai  they  are  eating,  and  fVe- 
quently  before  tibey  begin  to  eat.  Thejr  pretend  to  draw 
omens  from  it,  and  fi?mly  believe  that  it  is  the  mean  of 
obtaining  temporal  blessings,  and  averting  temporal  evils; 
•The  men,  both  in  their  summer  and  winter  hunt,  sacrifice  ii| 
the  woodis  a  large  fat  piece  of  the  first  buck  they  kill,  and 
fipeouently  the  whole  carcass.  This  they  ofifer  up,  either  as 
a  uismksgiving  for  the  recoarery  of  health,  and  for  their 
former  success  in  banting,  or  that  the  Divine  care  and  good« 
ness  may  still  be  continued  to  them." 
^  The  song  of  the  Lenap^  warriors,  as  they  go  out  to  meet 
their  enemy,  concludes  with  the  promise  of  a  victim  if  they 

return  in  safely :  — 

«- 

O!  Thou  Great  Spirit  above ! 

Give  me  strength  and  courage  to  meet  my  enemy; 
Suffer  me  to  return  again  to  my  children, 
To  my  wife, 
.    And  to  my  relations ! 
Take  pit^  on  me,  and  preserve  my  life, 
^d  I  wiU  make, to  thee  a  sacrifice. 

Accordingly^  '*  after  a  suc<?essful  war,"  says  Heckewelder, 
f'Jfchey  never  fail  to  ofier  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  gr^at  Being, 
to  return  him  thanks  for  having  given  them  courage  and 
strength  to  destroy  or  conquer  their  enemies." 

Loskiel,  who  has  given  a  minute  account  of  the  sacrifices 
offered  by  the  Lenap^,  or  Selawares,  and  who  is  said,  by 
Heckewefder,  to  have  almost  exhausted  the  subject,  afiirms 
that  they  are  offered  upon  all  occaisicms  the  most  trivial/as 
well  as  the  mo^t  important.  "  They  sacrifice  to  a  hare," 
says  he,  "  becaiUe,  according  to  report,  the  fijrst  ancestor 
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of  t&e  Indiaii  tiibes  had  tihmt  natoe  *'•  To  IiriifiEi'cem  ihvy 
pacrifice  beat's  flesh,  but  to  deer  and  bears  Indian  com;  I0 
the  fishes,  small  pieoes' of  bread  in  the  shape  of  fishes;  but 
they  positively  deny  that  they  pay  any  adoration  to  these 
subordinate  good  spirits,  and  amtm  diat  they  only  worship 
the  true  Qod,  through  diem:  for  God,  say  they,  does  noi 
require  men  to  pay  ofierings  or  adoratiout  immediately  to 
him*  He  has,  therefore,  made  known  his  will  in  dreams* 
notifying  to  diem  what  beings  they  have  to  conaader  as 
Mamlioes,  and  what  ofierings  to  make  to  them;."—-''  When  a 
boy  dreaii^s  that  he  sees  a  large  bird  of  prey,  of  the  sise  of  a 
man,  flying  toward  him  from  the  north,  and  saying  to  him^ 
i  Roast  some  meat  for  me,'  the  boy  is  then  bound  to 
sacrifice  the  first  deer,  or  bear,  he  shoots  to  this  bird.  The 
sacrifice  is  appointed  by  an  old  man,  who  fixes  on  the  day 
and  place  in  which  it  is  to  be  performed.  Three  days 
previous  to  it,  messengers  are  sent  to  invite  die  guests. 
These  assemble  in  some  lonely  place;  in  a  house  farae 
enough  to  ccmtain  three  fires.  At  the  middle  fire,  the  old 
man  performs  the  sacrifice.  Having  sent  for  twelve  straight 
and  supple  sticks,  he  fastens  them  into  the  ground,  so  as  to 
inclose  a  circular  spot,  covering  them  with  blankets.  Ha 
then  rolls  twelve  red«hot  stones  into  the  inclosure,  each 
of  which  is  dedicated  to  one  Ood  in  particular^  ,  The  largest 
belongs,  as  they  say,  to  the  ^reat  Ood  in  heaven;  the 
second  to  the  sun,  or  the  God  of  the  day ;  the  third  to  the 
night  sun,  or  the^  moon;  the  fourth  to  theve^rt)i;  die  fifth 
to  the  fire ;  the  'sixth  to  the  water ;  the  seventh  to  die 
dwelling,  or  house-eod ;  the  eighth  to  Indian  com ;  the 
ninth  to  the  west ;  me  tendi  to  the  south ;  the  eleventh  to 
the  east ;  and  the  twelfth  to  the  north.  The  old  mtin  then 
takes  a  rattle,  containing  some  grains  of  Indian  com,  and 
leading  the  boy,  for  whom  the  sacrifice  is  made,  into  the 
inclosure,  throws  a  handful  of  tobacco  upon  the  red-hot 
stones;  and,  as  the  smpke  ascends,  rattles  his  calabash, 
calling  each  god  by  name,  and  saying :  '  This  boy  (naming 
him)  oflers  unto  thee  a  fine  fat  deer,  and  a  delicious  dish  of 
ftapan !  Have  mercy  on  him,  and  grant  good  luck  to  hint 
and  his  family.' *' 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies  ofiered  sacrifices ; 
and  of  these  the  Charaibes  were  aecustomed,  at  the  funerals 

*  Tbift  iDHT  accoant  for  the  following  statemoiit  by  Charievoiz :  "  Presqwf 
toutes  les  Nations  Algonquines  oat  cloDn6  le  oom  de  grand  Liivre  au 

Sreniier  Esprit.    Quelques  ans  rappellent  MickatHw;  d^autres  Alahocan/* 
ocinia],'  p.  344.  ^        .    . . 


0f  Ikeir  firieDds*  to  6ffer  some  of  tlie^c^ptiveQ  trho  h^  h^vt^ 
taken  m  battle.  I .  scarcely  .ae^d*  advert  to  the  .w.ell-l&noiK^ 
fiu^t,  that  human  sacrifices  were  otfered  by  the  MexicanAi 
Of  these  all  the  Spanish  historians  have  given  the  vctost 
horrible  and  disgusting  account;  and  they,  are  describeA 
iiore  especially  by  Bemal  Diae,  who  W9j^  an  ^e^witneMk 
vrith  the  moat  artless  and  affecting  simplicity^  Of  thiA 
ncactioe,  however,  there  are  no  traces  among  the  pnei^iftl 
Indian  tribes,  unless  the  tormenting  of  their  qaptive$,  an 
Chariesvoix  seems  to  intimate,  be  eonsideted  as  a  sacr»ficl) 
to  the  God  of  war*  ^  .     •  n 

That  the  practice  of  sacrifice,  as  an  expiation  for  sisu 
formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the^  religion  of  all  ^e  nations 
of  the  old  world,  is. a  truth  too  well  knowU  to  require  proofs 
That  it  fbnaed  a  part  of^the  patriarchal  reli^n  i$  eqoiftliji 
evident ;  and  that  it  nuisi  have  beeiik  of  divine  in^titutieit 
will,  I  think,  be  admitted,  afika  a  very  little  reflec^iom .  The 
earlieat  instance  pf  worship  recorded  in  the.Hely  Scriptures 
is  the  sacrifice  ofiisred  by  Cain  4nd  Abel ;  at  a  period  when 
no  permission  had  yet  been  eiven.to  ea^t  animal  food«  an4 
no  pretext  could  have  posaibly  presented  ibielf  to  the  mind 
0f  man  for  taking  the  life  of  any  of  Uie  cr^tures  of  God» 
It  is  equally  inconceivable,  that  by  any  jdeduciion  of  unas«- 
sisted  reason  the  mind  could  have  arrived  at  theconclusion^ 
that  to  destroy  a  part  of  creation  could  be  acceptable  to  the 
Creator ;  much  less,  that  it  oould  be  viewed  a^  an  act  of 
bomaee-  The  difficulty  is  still  greatei",  when  it  is  considered 
that  uiis  was  intended  as  an  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
oiferer.  How  ootdd  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  an  animal 
he  looked  upon  as  an  atonement  for  the  offenoes  which  man 
had  Qoianiitted  against  his  Maker ?.  .This  would  have  been 
to  make  an  act  at  which  nature  would  once  have  involunr 
tarily  shuddered,  the  expiation  of  another  act  which  mi^ht 
not  m  it#df  be  so  hurtful  or.so  bdvbarous*  Thi$  reasoning 
is  Anther  strengthened  by  the  next  instance. of  worship 
vecorded  in  the  Bible.  When  Noah  had  de^oended  from 
the  trki  the  first  act  of  a  religioua  nature  which  he  pert 
forpaed,  was  to  build  an  altar^  and  to  offer  sacriiftoei.  Huma^ 
reason  would  have  dictated  a  course  of  conduct  directly 
opposite,  .for  it  would  have  told  him  not  to  diminish  the 
scanty  remnant  of  life,  especially  when  the  earth  was  already 
covered  with  the  victims  which  had  perished  in  the  mighty 
waste  of  waters. 

But  if  of  divine  in^itution^  the  question  then  arisee,  what 
was  the  reaaon  of  the  institution^    Every  intelligent,  being 
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pixyposes  to  himself  some  end  *^  dome  design  to  be  accom- 
jblisneci  by  his  actions.  What,  then,  with  reverence  let  it 
ne  asked,  was  the  design  of  God  ? 

'  To  the  Christian  me  solution  of  this  inquiry  is  not 
difficult.    He  has  learned,  that  in  the  secret  counsels  of 
Almighty  wisdom,  the  death  of  the  Messiah  was  essential 
for  the  salvation  of  man ;  that,  in  his  death,  the  first  of  our 
^ce  was  as  much  interested  as  he  will  be  who  will  listen  to 
die  last  stroke  of  departing  time ;  that  it  was  necessary^ 
therefore,  to  establish  a  representation  of  this  great  event  a9 
a  sign  of  the  future  blessing,  in  order  to  keep  alive  the 
hopes  and  the  expectations  of  men;  and  that  this  was 
effected  by  the  slaughter  of  an  innocent  animal,  whose  life 
was  in  the  blood,  and  whose  blood  poured  out  was  the 
symbol  of  his  death,  who  offered«himself  a  ransom  for  the 
sins  of  men.    Assuming  this  as  the  ori^n  and  intent  of 
sacrifice,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  its  universs^l  prevalence 
among  mankind.    Noah,  as  we  have  seen,  offered  a  burnt- 
offering  immediately  after  he  left  the  ark.     From  him,  and 
his  three  sons,  did  their  posterity  derive  the  practice ;  and 
we  find,  from  the  Scriptures,  that  it  prevailed  among  all  the 
nations,  which,  from  their  connexion  with  the  f^a^ily  of 
r  Israel,  are  there  incidentally  mentioned.     If  we  turn  to 
profane  history,  we  cannot  open  a  volume  without  meeting 
every  where  the  record  of  sacrifice.    The  Pfaenicians,  the 
Ethiopians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Chinese,  the  Persians,  the 
nations  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Carthaginians, 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  inhabitants  of  Graul  and  Bri- 
tain—in a  word,  every  heathen  nation,  of  which  we  have 
any  records  remaining,  constantly  offered  sacrifice  as  an 
expiation   for   sin.     The  gradual  corruption  of  the  true 
religion,  while  it  caused  the  origin  of  tne  rite  to  be  for- 
gotten, made  no  other  alteration  in  the  practice  than  such 
as  regarded  the  quality  of  the  victim.    Human  reason  must, 
at    sul    times,    have    perceived    how  'inadeouate  was  the 
slaughter  of  animus  to  atone  for  the  sins  ot  mankind.    'A 
nobler  victim  seemed  to  be  demanded ;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  blood  of  men,  and  even  of  children,  as 
approaching  nearer  to  innocence,  should  finally  be  con- 
sidered as  essential  to  obtain  the  grant  of  pardon.    To  find 
the  same  practice  prevailing  among  all  the  Indian  tribes  of 
America-*- a  practice  deriving  its  origin,  not  fi*om  any 
dictate  of  nature,  or  from  the  deductions  of  reason,  but 
resting  solely  upon  the  positive  institution  of  Ood,  affords 
the  most  triumphant  evidence,  that  they  sprang  from  the 
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common  parent  of  manliind;  and  tlrat  their  religion».Iike[ 
that  of  all  other  heathen  nations^  is  derived  by  a  gradual 
deterioration  from  that  of  Noah.  At  the  same  time>  it  wHX 
be  seen,  that  they  are  far  from  having  smik  to  the  lowest! 
round  on  the  scale  of  corruption,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Mexicans^  their  religious  rites  have  a  character  of  mild- 
ness which  we  should  elsewhere  seek  in  vaiix^  ' 

Having  seen  that  sacrifice  is  practised  among  the  Indians, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  consider  the  question,  whether  they 
have  among  them  a  priesthood;  and,  on. this  point,  the 
testimony  of  travellers  is  somewhat  discordant.  Mackenzie 
mentions  that  the  Chepewyans  have  high  priests  * ;  yet  he 
describes  the  public  sacrifices  of  the  Knisteneaux,  as  offered 
by  their  chiefs,  and  the  private,  by  every  man  in  his  owri 
cabin,  assisted  by  his  most  intimate  fnend.  CharlevoFx 
says,  that  among  the  Indians  of  whom  he  writes,  in  pubhd 
ceremonies,  the  chiefs  are  the  priests ;  in  private,  the  fdtheir 
of  each  family ;  or  where  there  is  none,  tne  most  consider^ 
able  person  in  the  cabin.  An  aged  missionary,  he  sayar; 
who  lived  among  the  Ott&was,  stated,  that  with  them  an 
old  man  performed  the  office  of  priest.  Loskiel  says  of . 
the  Lenap^,  or  Delaware  Indians,  that  *'  they  have  neither 
priests  regularly  appointed,  nor  temples.  At  genera)-  anq 
solemn  sacrifices,  the  oldest  men  perform  the  offices  of 
priests ;  but,  in  private  parties,  each  man  bringing  a  sacrifice 
18  priest  himself.  Instead  of  a  temple,  a  large  dwelling^ 
house  is  fitted  up  for  the  purpose."  He  afterwards  speak^ 
of  the  place  of  offering,  under  the  name  of  "  the  house 
of  sacrifice;"  and  mentions  it  as  being  "  in  a.  lonely 
placet-''  Q^  ^^  other  hand,  Bartram,  in  his  account  of 
|he  southern  tribes,  says,  "  There  is  in  every  town,  or  trtbeL 
a  high  priest,  with  several  inferior,  or  junior  priests,  caUea 
by  the  white  people  jugglers,  or  conjurers."  To  the  sam^ 
purpose  Adair  asserts,  that  they  "  have  their  high  pnestef^ 
and  others  of  a  religious  order."  "  IshtohooUo,"  he  obseryea, 
"  is  the  name  of  all  their  priestly  order,  and  their  poutiQcsn 
office  descends  by  inheritance  to  the  eldest,"  ^      ,  ^ 

Notwithstanding  this  diversity,  however,  the  difference  is 
more  in  appearance  than  ii^  reality.  Various  meaningp 
attached  to  the  same  words,  in  congeauence  of  arbitrary 
associations,  may  produce  a  diversity  oi  description.    If  ^ 

'  •  Mackenzie,  Bvo.  vol.  i.  p.  153.    "  'There  are  conjtirers  add  highliri^eiy 
bat  I  iv«9 1MJC  present  at  ftnj^  of  itheir  eereiHonie^''  < 

t  Loskiel,  p.  S9f  40. 42.  .ad  calc.    A  house  of  sacrifice  is  only  another 
for  temple. 
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prieBt.be  one  i^hpse  exclusive  diity  it  is  to  celebrate  the, 
ntes  of  religion,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  priesthood 
fxlsts  among  the  Indians^  for  those  who  deny  that  they, 
have  priest^,  allow  that  in  their  public  sacrifices  the  chie& 
are  the  only  persons  authorized  to  ofBcic^te.  The  only 
diflTerencey  then,  lies  in  this,  whether  the  priesthood  be  or  be 
not  connected  with  the  office  of  the  magistrate. 

Amoi^ff  Christians,  as  among  the  Jews,  the  priesthood  is 
distinct  irom  the  civil  authority  \  but  previous  to  the  sepa^ 
ration  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  these  two  offices  were 
generally  united.  Melchizedeck  was  both  king  of  Salem^ 
and  priest  of  the  most  high  God.  Jethro  was,  at  the  same 
time,  priest  and  prince  of  Midian ;  and  Abraham  himself, 
who  is  called  a  prince,  performed  the  sacerdotal  functions. 
We  find  this  union  of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  character^ 
existing  among  heathen  ^nations.  Homer  describes  the 
f£ed  Pyljan  king  as  performing  religious  rites*  ;  and  Virgil 
iws  of  the  monarch  of  Delos,  who  was  both  priest  and 

**  Rex  Anius,  rex  idetn  hominum  Pbcebique  sacerdost*^ 

Among  the  Creeks,  and  other  southern  Indians,  a  monar^ 
chical  form  of  government  seems  to  prevail ;  among  th6 
northern  Indians,  a  republican.  In  Doth  the  sacerdotal 
office  may  be  united  with  civil  authority,  and  therefore 

«artake  oi  its  peculiar  character.  Among  the  one  it  may  be 
ereditary,  among  the  other  elective.  If  this  be  not  suffi- 
cient to  reconcile  the  discordant  accounts,  we  are  bound,'! 
tbink^  to'  respect  the  united  testimony  of  Charlevoix  and 
Loskiel  in  preference  to  any  other,  as  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  system  to  serve  which  might  give  a  bias  to 
Itheir  statements.  And  if  this  be  so,  it  whI  be  seen  that  the 
religion  of  the  Indians  approaches  much  nearer  to  the 
patriarchal  than  to  that  of  the  Jews.  Their  public  sacer- 
dotal offices,  are  performed  by  their  chiefs,  and  in  thefr 
private,  the  head  of  every  Ikmily  is  its  priest. 

But  ihere  is  another  office,  which  Carver,  Bartram,  and 
others,  have  confounded  with  the  priesthood  which  exists 
among  all  the  Indian  tribes,  and  concerning  which  there 
Is  no  aiversity  in  the  statement  of  travellers.  To  this  class 
bf  men  the  French  missionaries  gave  the  name  of  Jongleurs, 
Ivhence  the  English  have  derived  that  of  jugglers  or  con- 
jurers.; To  use  the  definition  of  Charlevoix,  they  are  those 
servants  of  their  gods^  whose  duty  it  is  to  announce  their 

•  Odyss.  lib.  iii.  i.  418—460.  f  ^aeid.  lib.  iii.  1.  80. 
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mAisB,  and  to  b^  their,  interpreterB  t^  ntt^nror^'ii^  ^ 
lajQgiiage  ofVQlneyj  those  "whose  trade  it  is  to  expound 
dreams,  and  to  negotiate  l^etween  the  manitto  and  the 
YOtary."  "  Thje  jongleurs  of  Canada/'  says  Charlevoix, 
"  boast  that  by  ineans  of  the  good  spirits  whom,  they  con«- 
suit,  they  learp.  ^hat  is  passing  in  the  most  remote  coun^ 
tries^  and  what  is  to  come  to  pass  at  ,the  most  distant  period 
of  time;  that  th^y  discover  the  origin. and  nature  of  the 
most  secret  disorders,  and  obtain  the  hidden  method  of 
xnring  theon ;  that  they  discern  the  course  to  be  pursued  ip 
the  most  intricate  affairs;  that  they  learn  to  explain  the 
obscurest  dreams,  to  give  success  to  the  most  difficult  negor 
tiatioBs,  and  to  render  .tihe  gojds  propitioui^  to  warriors  9,nd 
huntexs/'  *'  I  h^ve  h^ard/'  ne  adds,  "  from  persons  of  th^ 
mo9t  undoubted  judgment  and  veraciiy^  that  when  tlie^^ 
Jmposfors  shut  themselves  V^p  in  their  sweating  stove^ 
which  is  one  of  tl^ir  n^ost  coqunon  preparations  for  th^ 
perforaumce  oi  their  ^l^^ht  of  hand,  they  di^er.  in  np 
respect  firom  the  desctiptions  given  by  the  poets  of  th^ 
wiestesses  of  Apollo,  if  hen  seated  on  the  Delphic  tripod. 
They  have  been  seen  to^  f^U  int^  convulsions;  to  assume 
tones  of  voice^  andtp  perform  p^ons  which  were  sefniingly 
.superior  to  himiaa  strength,  a^d  which  inspired  with  an 
uAconqneraUe.  IterroiTeven  the  most  prejudiced  spectators." 
Their  bredictiods  ^ere  sofnetimes  so  surprisingly  verified, 
that  Cnarlevoix  Beems  firmly  to  have  believed  that  they  had 
a  real  intercoara^  with  the^  iather  of  Ues.  This  account  of 
the  jongleurs  of  Canada  is  confi<rmed  by  Mr.  Ejieckewelder, 
in  bis  Jate  wo^k  on  thet  Indian  trib^.  "  They  are  a  set,? 
he  obaervesji  *'  of  professional  imf^ostors,  who,. availing  themt- 
selTes  of  the'  superstitious  prejudices  oi*  the  people,  acquire 
the  nvme  and  reputation  of  meu  of  siqperior  knowledge,  and 
possessed  of  superiiatiural .  powers*  As  the  Indians,,  in 
general,  believe  m  witchcraftf, and, ascribe  to  the  .arts  of 
eprcerera.  mouy  ^f  the  disorders  with  which  they  are  afflicted 
'in.  thereeulKf  course^of  niitur^  this  class  of  men  has  ariseo 
among  t£em,  who  pretend  to  .be  skilled  in  a  certain  occult 
seieiiee ;:  by- means  of  which^  they  are  aU^  not  only  to  .cure 
natar^  diseasesj^  :but  to  oountetaot.  fO^  destroy  the  enchanb- 
nunls  of  wizzards  or  witches,  s^nd.  expel  evil  spirits.  There 
$ge  jifggfen  of  another  kind,  in  general  old  men  and  women 
-**who  get  their  living  by  pretending :  to  supernatural  know^ 
Jaclse*-«lo  hiiB^  down  rw  when,  wanted,  and  to  impart 
^ood  lucsk  to  bad  .hanlers.  In  the  savamer  of  1 799,  a  most 
nncomnaon  drought  happened  ip^.  the  .Muskingum  country. 
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An  old  inah  was  applied  to  b^  the  wom^n  lo  bring  do^h 
rain,  and,  after  various  ceremonies,  declared  that  they  should 
have  rain  enough.  The  sky  had  been  debt  for  nearly  fiv^ 
weeks,  and  was  equally  dear  when  the  Indian  made  this 
declaration.  But,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  horizon 
became  overcast ;  and,  without  any  thunder  or  wind,  it  began 
to  rain,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  the  ground  became 
thoroughly  soaked.  Experience  httd  doubtless  taught  him 
to  observe  that  certain  signs  in  the  sky,  or  in  the  watelr, 
were  the  forerunners  of  rain ;  yet  the  credulous  multitude 
did  not  &il  to  ascribe  it  to  h|s  supernatural  power/'  '*  It  is 
incredible  to  what  a  degree  the  superstitious  belief  in  witch- 
craft operates  on  the  mmd  of  the  Indian.  The  moment  his 
imagination  is  struck  with  the  idea  that  he  is  bewitched,  he 
is  no  longer  himself.  Of  this  extraordinary  power  of  tihefr 
conjurers,  of  the  causes  which  produce  it,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  acquired,  they  have  not  a  very  definite  idea. 
The  sorcerer,  tney  think,  makes  use  of  some  deadening 
substance,  which  he  conveys  to  the  person  he  means  to 
. '  strike/  in  a  manner  which  they  can  neither  understand  ilor 
describe.  The  person  thus  '  stricken'  is  immediately  seifeed 
with  an  unaccountable  terror.  His  spirits  sink,  his  appetite 
fails,  he  is  disturbed  in  his  sleep,  he  pines  and  wastes  away* 
or  a  fit  of  sickness  seizes  him,  and  he  dies  at  last,  a  maserable 
victim  to  the  workings  of  his  own  imagination.''  >  « 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  belief  in  the  power  of  these 
sorcerers,  and  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  imagination,  is 
related  by  Heame,  as  having  occurred  during  his  residence 
among  the  northern- or  Chepewyan  Indians.  Matonabbe<d, 
one  of  their  chiefs,  had  requested  him  to  kill  one  of  his 
enemies,  who  was  at  several  hundred  miles  distant.  **  To 
please  this  great  man,''  says  he,  ''and  not  expecting  that 
any  harm  could  possibly  arise  from  it,  I  drew  a  rough  sketc^i 
-of  two  human  ngures  on  apiece  of  paper,  in'  the  attitude 
of  wrestling;  in  the  hand  of  one  of  tnem  I  drewdl^^figure 
of  a  bayonet,  pointing  to  the  breast  of  the  other.  *  Tkifi/* 
said  I  to  Matbnabbee;  pointing  to  the  fi^re  whi^hwaa 
holding  the  ba'yonet,  *  is  I;  ancf  the  other  is  yoot  eMmy;* 
Opposite  to  those  figures  I  drew  a  pine-*tfee,  over  which  'I 

f  laced  a  laree  human  eye,  and  out  of  the  tree  projected  a 
uman  hana.  This  paper  I* gave  to  Matonaobee,  with 
instructions  to  make'it  as  public  as  possible.  The  following 
year,  when  he  came  to  trade,  he  informed  me  thattiiemaS 
was  dead.  Matonabbee  assured  me  that  the  man  was  in 
perfect  health  when  he  heard  of  my  design  against  him,  but 
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almost  immediately  afterward  became  quite  sloomy,  and> 
refusing  all  kinds  of  sustenance,  in  a  rery  few  days  died;" 

Bartram,  in  his  account  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
tribes  which  inhabit  Florida  and  the  south  of  the  United 
States,  relates,  as  their  general  belief,  that  **  their  seer 
has  communion  with  powerful  invisible  ^irits,  who  have  a 
share  in  the  government  of  human  affairs,  as  well  as  of  the 
elements.  His  influence  is  so  great,  as  freauently  to  tum^ 
back  an  army  when  within  a  day's  journey  oi  their  enemy, 
after  a  march  of  several  hundred  miles.  **  Indeed,"  he 
adds,  "  the  predictions  of  these  men  have  surprised  many 
people.  They  foretel  rain  or  drought,  pretend  to  bring  rain 
at  pleasure,  cure  diseases,  exercise  witchcraft,  invoke  or 
expel  evil  spirits,  and  even  assume  the  power  of  directing 
thunder  and  lightning."  The  power,  then,  of  these  impos* 
tors,  is  supposed  to  consist  in  the  miraculous  cure  of  dis- 
eases ;  the  procuring  of  rain,  and  other  temporal  blessings, 
in  the  same  supernatural  manner ;  the  miraculous  infliction 
of  punishment  upon  the  subjects  of  their  displeasure ;  abd 
the  foretelling  of  future  events.  It  will  immediately  be 
seen,  that  these  are,  in  fact,  the  characteristics  of  the  pro- 
phetic office ;  those,  I  mean,  which  are  external,  which 
produce,  therefore,  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  senses  of 
men,  and  from  the  force  of  ocular  tradition,  would  naturally 
be  pretended  to,  even  after  the  power  of  God  was  with- 
drawn. 

That  true  prophets  had  such  power,  is  evident  from  the 
whole  tenour  of  Sacred  History.  On  their  power  of  pre- 
dicting future  events,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell ;  but  it 
will  be  seen,  that  there  is  a  striking  analog  between  the 
pretensions-  of  the  Indian  impostors,  and  the  miracles 
wrought  by  the  prophets.  We  have  seen,  that  the  former 
assume  the  power  of  curing  or  inflicting  diseases  by  super- 
natural means.  We  find  Ine  prophets  curing  or  inflicting 
the  miost  inveterate  diseases  by  a  word,  by  a  touch,  by 
washing,  and  other  means  naturally  the  most  inadequate.^ 
'  We  have  seen  the  Indian  impostors  pretend  to  foretel 
drought  or  rain.  So  Elijah  the  Tishbite  said  to  Ahab,  "  As 
the  Lord  Ood  of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  there 
shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years,  but  according  to 
my  wordf."  And  again,  the  same  ptophet,  when  there  was 
RO  appearance  of  change  in  the  heavens,  said  to  the  king, 

*  Thas  Naaman  was  cared  of  his  leprosy  by  Elisha,  and  the  same  disease 
inflicted  by  the  prophet  on  bis  servant  "Gehazi..  2  Kings,  v. 
t  1  Ring9»  xvii.  1. 
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**  Get  thee  up,  eat  afid  drink,  for  there  is  a  soimd  of  abund- 
ance of  rain*."  We  have  seen^  that  among  the  Indians, 
the  conjurors  pretend  to  inflict  punishment  on  their  enemies 
by  supernatural  means.  So  we  read  of  a  true  prophet,  that 
he  commanded  fire  to  descend  from  heaven,  ana  consume 
the  soldiers  who  were  sent  by  the  king  of  Israel  to  take 
himf. 

But  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  more  especially  to  a 
very  early  period  of  Sacred  History,  while  the  Gentiles  had 
not  yet  entirely  apostatized  from  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  and  therefore  were  not  yet  wholly  cut  off  from  the 
patriarchal  church.  In  the  history  of  Abraham  and  Abi- 
melech,  we  have  an  instance  of  the  power  which  prophets 
possessed  of  obtaining  blessings  for  others."  **  Kow, 
therefore,"  said  God  to  Abimelech,  **  restore  the  man  his 
wife :  for  he  is  a  prophet ^  and  he  shall  pray  for  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  /rvej:."  The  same  power  is  attributed  to  Job,  who  was 
probably  a  descendant  of  Esau,  consequently  not  one  of 
the  chosen  family ;  and,  therefore,  a  prophet  among .  the 
Gentiles.  '*  The  Lord  said  to  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  My 
wrath  is  kindled  against  thee  and  against  thy  two  friends. 
Therefore,  take  unto  you  now  seven  bullocks  and  seven 
rams,  and  go  to  my  servant  Job,  and  offer  up  for  yourselves 
a  bumt-ofiering,  and  my  servant  Job  shall  pray  for  you,  for 
him  will  I  accept :  lest  I  deal  with  you  after  your  folly  §."* 
Traces  of  the  same  power  are  to  be  found  in  tne  histpry  of 
Balaam,  the  prophet  of  Midian.  When  the  Israelites,  on 
their  passage  from  E^pt,  were  passing  through  the  coimtry 
of  Moab,  the  kin^  of  the  Moabites,  alarmed  for  his  personal 
safety,  sent  for  me  prophet  to  curse  them.  "  Come  now» 
therefore,  I  pray  thee,  curse  me  this  people,  for  they  are  too 
mi^ty  for  me ;  peradventure  I  shsul  prevail,  that  we  may 
smite  them,  and  tnat  I  may  drive  them  out  of  the  land :  for 
I  ts^ot,  that  he  whom  thou  btesseth  is  blessed,  and  he  whom  thou 
curseth  is  cursed.  And  the  elders  of  Moab,  and  the  elders  of 
Midian,  departed t&t'M  the  rewards  of  dininationin  their  hand; 
and  they  came  unto  Balaam  and  spake  unto  him  the  words 
of  Balak.  And  he  said  unto  them,  lodge  here  this  night, 
an(l  I  will  bring  you  word  again,  as  Jehovah  shall  speak 
unto  me.  And  God  said  unto  Balaam,  thou  shah  not  go 
with  them ;  and  thou  shalt  not  curse  the  peoplei  for  they 
are  blessed  ||."     Here  is  not  only  a  proof  of  the  power 

•  1  Kings,  xviii.  41.  t  ?  Kings,  i.  10, 12. 

X  Gen.  JLX.  7.  §  Job^  xlii.  T/  8.  ||  I^umb.  xxii.  6, 7,  8, 12. 
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ascribed  to  the  prophet  by  the  nations  among  whom  he 
dwelt,  bat  a  recognition,  by  God  himself,  of  the  authority 
of  Balaam  to  bless  and  curse  in  his  name.     And  here,  if  1 
mistake  not,  we  may  observe  the  connecting  link  between 
the  power  of  true  prophets,  and  the  arts  practised  by  the 
false,  after  the  divine  mfluence  was  withdrawn.    The  elders 
of  Moab  and  of  Midicm^  it  is  said,   '^  departed  with  the 
rewards  of  divination  in  their  hand."      The  inference  is 
inevitable,  that  Balaam,  who  undoubtedly  had  intercourse 
with  the  true  God,  was  at  times  deprived  of  the  divine 
influentce,  and  that  under  a  sense  of  that  deprivation  he 
had  recourse  to  the  arts  of  divination.    Of  this  there  is  far- 
ther evidence.      "  Surely/'  he  exclaims,   in  one  of  his 
sublime  prophecies,    "  th^e  is  no  enchantment  against 
Jacob,  neither  is  there  any  divination  against  Israel."    And 
it  is  subsequently  stated,  that  *'  when  Balajom  saw  that  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  bless  Israel,  he  went  not,  as  at  other 
times»  to  seek  for  enchantments*.'*    When  he  could  not 
obtain  authority  from  God  to  curse  Israel,  he  had  recourse, 
in  the  depravity  of  his  heart,  to  these  unhallowed  incanta- 
tions ;  but  finding  that  it  was  in  vain  to  contend  with  the 
determination  of  the  Almighty,  he  resigned  himself  at  length 
to  the  divine  influence,  and  converted  his  intended  curse 
into  a  blessing.    **  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob! 
and  thy.  tabernacles,  O  Israel !     Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth 
thee,  and  cursed  is  he  that  curseth  theef !"    In  proportion, 
then,  as  Idolatry  increased,  the  prophetic  spirit  in  the 
patriarchal  church  was  gradually  withdrawn.     While  the 
trae  God  was  worshipped,  even  though  in  absurd  connexion 
with  idols,  the  divine  influence  was  sometimes  communi- 
cated:   but  being    gradually  more  and  more  frequently 
denied,  the  prophets  had  recourse  to  the  superstitious  ob- 
seiTances   ot  divination  and  judicial  astrology.     And  as 
idolatry,  in  its  downwai'd  course,  at  length  lost  sight  of  the 
Creator,  and  worshipped  only  the  creatures,  so .  the  pro- 
phetic office  degenerated  into  the  arts  by  which  impostors 
preyed  upon  the  superstition  of  the  ignorant. 

I  have  now  finished  the  view  which  I  proposed  to  take  of 
the  Religion  of  the  Indians.  I  am  sensible  that  it  is  very 
imperfect ;  but  enough  has  been  said,  \  hope,  to  show  the 
analogy  which  it  bears  to  the  religion  of  the  patriarchal 
ages,  and  its  wonderful  uniformity,  when  considered  as 
preToiling  among  nations  so  remote  and  unconnected.    It 

*  Namb.  xxiv.  1.  f  Ibid.  v.  9. 
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has  already  been  observed,  however,  that  their  religious 
system  can  afford  no  clue  by  which  to  trace  them  to  any 
particular  nation  of  the  old  world.  On  a  subject  so  obscure 
as  the  origin  of  nations,  there  is  great  danger  of  expatiating 
in  conjectures.  In  fact,  the  view  here  taken,  in  some  mea- 
sure cuts  off  these  conjectures,  by  tracing  the  Aborigines  of 
America  to  a  higher  source  than  has  usually  been  assigned 
to  them.  If  the  opinion  I  have  advanced  be  true,  it  will,  I 
think,  appear  rational  to  believe,  that  the  Indians  are  a 
primitive  people ; — that,  like  the  Chinese,  they  must  have 
been  among  the  earliest  emigrants  of  the  descendants  of 
Noah;  —  that,  like  that  singular  nation,  they  advanced  so 
far  beyond  the  circle  of  human  society,  as  to  become  en* 
tirely  separated  from  all  other  men ; — and  that,  in  this  way, 
they  preserved  a  more  distinct  and  homogeneous  character 
than  IS  to  be  found  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe. 
Whether  they  came  immediately  to  this  western  continent, 
or  whether  they  arrived  here  by  gradual  progression,  can 
never  be  ascertained,  and  is,  in  met,  an  inquiry  of  little 
moment.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  like  the  northern 
hordes  who  descended  upon  Europe,  and  who  constituted 
the  basis  of  its  present  population,  their  numbers  were 
great ;  and  that  from  one  vast  reservoir  they  flowed  onward 
in  successive  surges,  wave  impelling  wave,  till  they  had 
covered  the  whole  extent  of  this  vast  continent.  At  least, 
this  hypothesis  may  account  for  the  uniform  character  of 
their  religion,  and  for  the  singular  fact  which  has  lately 
been  illustrated  by  a  learned  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society*,  that  their  languages  form  a  separate 
class  in  human  speech,  and  that,  in  their  plans  of  thought, 
the  same  system  extends  from  the  coasts  of  Labrador  to  the 
extremity  of  Cape  Horn. 

But,  turning  from  speculations  which  are  rendered  sublime 
by  their  shadowy  form,  and  immeasurable  magnitude,  I  shall 
conclude  a  discourse  which,  I   fear,  has  become  already 
tedious,  by  remarks  of  a  more  practical,  and,  I  would  hope, 
of  a  more  useful  nature.     We  have  seen  that,  like  all  other 
nations  unblessed  with  the  light  of  Christianity,  the  Indians 
are  idolaters ;  but  their  idolatry  is  of  the  mildest  character, 
and  has  departed  less  than  among  any  other  people  from  the 
form  of  primeval  truth.     Their  belief  in  a  future  state  ie 
clear  and  distinct,  debased  only  by  those  t^orporeal  associ^r- 
tions  which  proceed  from  the  constitutional  operations  of 

•  Mr.  Duponceau. 
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our  nature,  and  from  which  even  Christians,  therefore,  are 
not  totally  exempt.-— They  retain  among  them  the  great 
principle  of  expiation  for  sin,  without  which  all  religion- 
would  be  unavailing ;  ^and  they  acknowledge,  in  all  the 
common  occurrences  of  life,  and  even  in  their  very  super- 
stitions, the  overruling  power  of  Divine  Providence,  to 
which  they  are  accustomed  t6  look  up  with  an  implicit  con- 
fidence, which  might  oileii  put  to  shame  the  disciples  of  a 
purer  fkith.    Provided,  then,  that  their  suspicions  respecting 
every  gift  bestowed  by  the  hands  of  white  men,  can  be 
overcome,  the  comparative  purity  of  their  religion  renders  it 
BO  much  the  easier  to  propagate  among  them  the  Gospel  of 
Salvation.     In  this  view,  is  it  possible  for  the  benevolent 
heart  to  restrain  the  rising  wish,  that  the  scanty  remnant  of 
this  unfortunate  race  may  be  brought  within  the  verge  of 
civilized  life,  and  made  to  feel  the  influence,  the  cheering 
and  benign  influence,  of  Christianity?     Is.  it  not  to  be 
wished,  that  the  Qod  whom  they  ignorantly  w<^ship,  may 
be  declared  to  them,  and  that,  together  widi  the  practices 
they  have  so  long  preserved,  may  be  united  that  doctrine 
which  alone  can  illuminate  what  is  obscure,  and  unravel 
what  is  intricate  ?    If  this  be  desirable,  it  must  be  done 
quickly,  or  the  opportunity  will  be  for  ever  lost.     Should 
our  prejudices  prevent  it,  we  must  remember  that  their  faults 
will  be  obscured,  and  their  virtues  brightened,  b^  the  tints 
of  time.     Posterity  will  think  of  them,  more  in  pity  than  in 
anger,  and  will  blame  us  for  the  little  regard  which  has  been 
paid   to  their  welfare.    Hapless  nations!     Like  the  mists 
which   are  exhaled    by   the    scorching  radiance  of  your 
summer's  sun,  ye  are  fast  disappearing  from  the  earth.    3ut 
there  is  a  Great  Spirit  above,  who,  though  for  wise  purposes 
he  causes  you  to  disappear  from  the  earth,  still  extends  his 
protecting  care  to  you,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  his  creatures. 
—There  is  a  country  of  souls,  a  happier,  and  better  country, 
which  will  be  opened,  we  may  charitably  hope,  to  you,  as 
well   as  to  the  other  children  of  Adam.     There    is   the 
atoning  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  which  was  shed  for  you,  as 
well  as  to  the  rest  of  mankind ;  the  efficacy  of  which,  you 
hare  nnwittingly  continued  to  plead;  and  which  mav  be 
extended,  in  its  sdutary  influence,  even  to  those  who  nave 
never  called  on,  because  tbey  have  never  heard,  the  name 
OF  THE  Son  of  Gon. 
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Of  Population,  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Powers  of  Increase 
in  the  Numbers  of  Mankind;  being  an  Answer  to  Mr.  MaU 
thus^s  Essay  on  tliat  Subject,  By  William  Godwin.  Svo. 
London.  I^ngman^Hurst^andCo.  1820.  pp.  626,  price  18s. 

That  new  conclusion,  upon  whatever  subject,  which  at 
once,  and  palpably  contradicts  our  past  knowledge,  may  be 
safely  held  to  be  mlse :  and  the  accuracy  of  experiment,  the 
truth  of  history,  and  the  authority  of  revelation,  furnish 
much  of  such  knowledge.  Where  it  lurks  we  may  not 
know;  but  a  fallacy  there  is  lurking  somewhere  in  the 
argument:  we  ma^  be  certain  of  the  existence  of  that 
fallacy  from  its  effects,  before  we  can  trace  its  well-con-< 
cealed  spring ;  —  and  there  is  no  consideration  that  more 
strikingly  shows  the  value  of  first  principles,  in  science,  as 
well  as  in  morals. 

Though  not  subject  to  the  modem  mania  for  political 
economy,  which  would  exalt  it  above  all  other  studies  in 
point  ot  practical  usefulness,  we  confess  we  are  amongst 
those,  who  rejoice  at  its  more  frequent  discussion  of  late  — 
particularly  m  those  middle  classes  of  society,  that  bear 
the  heat  and  burden  of  all  the  errors  of  their  rulers,  on 
this  subject.  It  is  thus  brought  down  from  the  clouds  of 
abstraction  and  hypothesis,  into  that  region  of  real  life^ 
where  the  parties  most  interested  will  exercise  their 
thoughts  and  plans  upon  it ;  and  where^  though  for  a  while 
it  may  be  treated  roughly,  it  will  fare  well  at  last.  We 
must  also  confess,  however,  that  we  differ  widely  from  some 
of  the  popular  notions,  both  of  the  rights  of  the  rich  and 
the  wrongs  of  the  poor :  and  as  widely  from  the  system  of 
that  modem  writer  on  one  important  branch  of  political 
economy,  who  has  done  more  toward  arousing  the  whole 
British  public  to  its  importance,  as  a  science,  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  For  Mr.  Malthus's  conclusions  on  the 
subject  of  population,  were  such  as  could  ^ot  be  tru^,  Witb 
him,  contrary  to  all  the 

sayings  of  the  wise, 

in  ancient  and  in  modem  books  enrolled, 

an  increase  of  population  was  not  only  *  an  evil,'  but '  the 
principle  of  population*  was  described  as  a  misery,  lord  para- 
mount of  the  earth;  —  an  evil  genius,  threatening  hard  to 
devour  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  the  comforts  of  the  middle 
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classes^  and  the  very  subsistence  of  the  poor.  It  all  ages 
of  the  world,  *  population  had  been  pressing  hard  against 
subsistence/  he  told  us;  the  monster  had  been  stalking 
through  the  earth,  and  had  been,  in  point  of  fact,  equally 
peremptory  in  his  demands,  equally  loud  in  his  threats,  as  at 
the  present  time ;  but,  until  the  date  of  the  Essay  on  Popu- 
lation, no  human  being  had  heard  his  voice,  no  one  had  ever 
suspected  his  designs,  or  even,  as  Mr.  Malthus  describes 
it—  his  being.  The  world  had  been  partially  peopled  from 
one  pair ;  human  life,  and  by  consequence,  the  duration  and 
produce  of  marriages,  had  been  proportionably  extended  in 
the  patriarchal  ages,  to  accomplish  its  being  peopled  to  a 
considerable  degree ;  then,  a  fact  never  alluded  to  bv  our 
divine,  the  Omniscient  Governor  of  the  world  was  pleased 
to  linut  the  duration  of  life,  and  by  consequence,  its  con- 
nexions, to  about  their  present  standard  length;  but  He 
had  never  reversed  His  high  behest  on  the  first  marriage  — 
'  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and 
subdue  it;'  for  never  had  the  command  it  includes  been 
fully  obeyed,  and  never,  therefore,  had  the  predicted  result, 
the  subjugation  of  the  earth  to  the  wants  ot  man,  been  fully 
realized.  We  submit  thus  prominently,  to  every  sincere 
believer  in  Revelation,  that,  in  the  sententious  manner 
of  Scripture,  this  divine  homily  on  marriage  contains  a 
strong  assurance,  that  when  the  earth  is  **  replenished*' 
with  inhabitants,  it  shall  be  efficiently  subject  to  the  wants^ 
and  supply  in  plenitude  all  the  comforts  of  man. 

Mr.  Malthus  could  not  be  correct  in  his  conclusions. 
Scripture  forbade  it,  common  sense  forbade  it ;  the  deduc- 
tions of  philosophy,  the  experience  and  recorded  wisdom  of 
the  statesmen  of  all  a^es,  and  the  voice  of  all  history,  for- 
bade it  also.     Yet,  with  so  plausible  an  air  did  this  writer 
bring  forward  his  theory,  and  supported  his  celebrated 
ratios  of  population  and  subsistence  with  such  apparent 
matters  of  fact ;  the  argument  seemed  so  palpable,  and  the 
evidence — from  across  the  Atlantic  —  so  irresistible,  that 
the  £1  Dorado  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  did  not  more 
largely  attract  European  notice  and  belief:  and  all  England 
lings  with  the  triumph  of  his  principles.    Whatever  errors 
the  system  of  this  gentleman  may  contain,  it  has  decidedly 
borne  down  its  opponents  for  the  last  twenty  years.     U 
sarvours  a  little  too  much,  therefore,   of  the  partisan,  for 
Mr.  Godwin  to  denominate  it  at  once  "  a  house  of  cards'*^;" 

*  GcAlwin,  p.  8. 
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and  to  tell  us,  that  he  "  whd  should  read  the  first  chapter, 
and  no  more,  of  Mr.  Malthus's  Essay,  would  be  in  posses- 
sion of  every  thing  in  the  book  that  is  solid  and  compressed, 
or  that  bears  so  much  as  the  air  of  science."  Mr.  Malthus 
has  certainly  constructed  an  important  theory  on  grounds 
by  far  too  slight,  and,  as  we  think,  utterly  untenable  ;  but  the 
writer  who  has  prevailed  to  influence  the  calculations  of  the 
merchant,  the  exhortations  of  the  divine,  the  plans  of  the 
statesman,  and  the  decisions  of  a  British  Parliament,  for 
nearly  a  whole  generation,  at  this  enlightened  period  of  the 
world,  is  not  to  be  so  unceremoniously  dismissea.^  There  was 

treat  originality,  great  ingenuity,  and  great  perseverance  in 
is  advances,  while  he  performed  for  the  public  the  import- 
ant service  of  breaking  up  much  new  ground  in  science, 
and  stimulating  others  to  follow  him.  If  it  be  founded  on 
the  ruins  of  his  own  system,  he  will  have  been  the  means  of 
founding,  as  we  have  intimated,  a  new  school  of  political 
economy  in  Great  Britain;  and,  that  branch  of  the  science  . 
which  he  originally  selected  for  discussion,  was  neither 
ill-chosen,  nor  overrated  in  its  importance.  It  has  occu- 
pied no  small  share  of  the  public  attention  ever  since  the 
first  appearance  of  his  Essay. 

From  that  early  period,  the  name  of  Mr.  Godwin  stands 
connected  with  the  subject  of  population.     In  his  Inquiry 
concerning  Political  Justice,  he  had  the  merit,  or  demerit, 
it  seems,  to  connect  an  Utopian  scheme  of  equality  with  a 
Malthxisian  calculation  respecting  the  possible  increase  of 
mankind :  and,  although  he  then  spoke,  (after  the  occult 
manner  of  his  future  opponent)  of  there  "  being  a  principle 
in  human  society,  by  which  population  is  perpetually  kept 
down  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  subsistence*,"  he  antici- 
pated the  period  when  "  the  spirit  of  oppression,  the  spirit 
of  servility,  and  the  spirit  of  fraud,"  with  their  attendant 
vices,  being  banished  from  amongst  men,  a  full  develope- 
ment  would  be  given  to  the  principle  of  population,  ana  a 
large  accession  of  human  happiness  result  from  it.     To 
show  the  fallacy  of  expecting  such  a  state  of  society  on 
earth,  and  that,  were  it  realized,  it  could  not  continue  for  a. 
single  generation,  Mr.  Malthus  was  first  induced  to  write 
his  Essay  on  .Population.     The  result,  he  contended,  of  a 
law  to  enforce    the  best-constructed  system   of  equality^ 
would  be,  that  the  claimants  on  the  future  means  of  the 
society  would  be  so  prodigiously  augmented,  as  quickly  to 
introduce  the  old  liabilities  to  labour,  poverty  and  want, 

•  Godt\'iD*s  Political  Justice,  p.  460. 
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wiA  their  attendant  crimes  and  miseries ;  and  bencei  to 
compel  a  speedy  return  to  the  old  systems  of  providing  for, 
and  restraining  them.  Mr.  Godwin,  according  to  correct 
legal  practice,  we  believe,  now  claims  a  right  oi  reply.  He 
was  an  advocate  for  the  lower  classes  of  society,  as  plain- 
tiffs against  its  great  political  institutions,  for  whom  Mr. 
Malthus  appeared,  and  made  out,  as  the  learned  opener  of 
the  cause  insists,  a  defence  almost  entirely  fictitious.  But 
the  latter  gentleman^  we  are  happy  to  find,  does  not  attempt 
to  sustain  all  the  points  of  his  opening  speech.  He  was 
orieinally  the  champion  of  infidelity  as  well  as  of  equality ; 
ana  some  of  the  most  important  moral  and  religious  bonds 
of  mankind,  were  objects  of  his  animadversion  and  repro- 
bation :  in  defence  of  this  system  he  no  longer  appeairs ;  he 
challenges  his  bitterest  enemy  to  find  in  his  present  publi- 
cation, the  peculiarities  of  the  Author  of  the  Inquiry  con- 
cerning Political  Justice*,  and  confines  himself  strictly  to 
the  theory  of  Mr.  Malthus  on  population,  and  the  manner 
in  which  its  advances  affect,  and  are  affected  by,  the  means 
of  subsistence. 

The  creed  of  this  writer  and  his  disciples  is,  *'  That  popu- 
lation has  a  constant  tendency  to  increase  beyond  the  means 
of  subsistencei* ;" — That  '*  It  may  safely  be  pronounced 
that  population,  when  unchecked,  ^oes  on  doubling  its^elf 
every  twenty-five  years,  or  increases  m  a  gcowic^riccr/ ratio  J;" 
—  while,  "  considering  the  presetit  average  state  of  the 
earth,  the  means  of  subsistence,  under  circumstances  the 
most  favourable  to  human  industry,  could  not  possibly  be 
made  to  increase  faster  than  in  an  arithmetical  ratio  §.'* 

**  The  necessary  effect  of  these  two  rates  of  increase,,  when 
brought  together,"  says  Mr.  Malthus,  "  will  be  very  striking.  Let 
us  call  the  population  of  this  island  eleven  millions;  and  suppose 
the  present  produce  equal  to  the  easy  support  of  such  a  number. 
In  the  first  twenty-five  years  the  population  would  be  twenty-two 
millions ;  and  the  food  being  also  doubled,  the  means  of  subsistence 
vpoald  be  equal  to  the  increase.  In  the  next  twenty^five  years,  the 
population  would  be  forty-four  millions,  and  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence only  equal  to  the  support  of  thirty-three  millions.  In  the  next 
period,  the  population  would  be  eighty-eight  millions,  and  the 
means  of  subsistence  just  equal  to  the  support  of  half  that  number» 
And,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  century,  the  population  would 
be  a  hundred  and  seventy-six  millions,  and  the  means  of  subsistence 
only  equal  to  the  support  of  fifty-five  millions,  leaving  a  population 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty-one  millions  totally  unproviaed  for. 

^  Godwin,  Pre&cet  p.  x«      t  Essay  on  Popalation,  5tb  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  5. 
t   Ibid.  p.  9.    -  §  Ibid.  p.  14. 
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Tddng  the  whole  earth,  instead  of  this  island,  enugration'  would 
of  course  be  excluded;  and,  supposing  the  present  population 
equal  to  a  thousand  millions,  the  human  species  ^ould  increase  as 
the  numbers  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  128,  256,  and  subsistence  as  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  In  two  centuries,  the  population  would  be 
to  the  meana  of  subsistence  as  256  to  9 ;  in  three  centuries,  as 
4096  to  13;  and  in  two  thousand  years,  the  difference  would  be 
almost  incalculable*." 

Such  is  what  may  be  called  the  fashionable  theory  of 
population,  and  its  consequences.  The  authorities  on  which 
Mr.  Malthus  principally  rests  t«  may  be  briefly  detailed. — 
They  are,  1.  Dr.  Franklin,  who,  in  ^*  Observations  con- 
cerning the  Increase  of  Mankind,"  written  in  1731,  has  said^ 
"  There  is  uo  bound  to  the  prolific  nature  of  plants  and 
animals,  but  what  is  made  by  tlieir  crowding  and  interfering 
with  each  other's  means  of  subsistence.  Were  the  face  of 
the  earth  vacant  of  other  plants,  it  might  be  gradually 
sowed  and  overspread  with  one  kind  only,  as,  for  instance, 
with  fennel :  and  were  it  empty  of  otner  inhabitants,  it 
might  in  a  few  ag;e8  be  replenished  from  one  nation  only, 
as,  for  instance,  with  Englishmen^:."  2.  Dr.  Price,  who,  in 
his  Observations  on  Reversionary  Payments,  republishes  a 
letter  he  had  formerly  written  to  Dr.  Franklin,  containing 
this  remark,  **  A  doubling  of  population  in  eighty-four 
years,  is,  as  you.  Sir,  well  know,  a  very  slow  increase,  com- 
pared with  that  which  takes  place  among  our  colonies  in 
America^,"  and  referring  at  the  bottom  of  a  page  to  a  Sermon 
of  a  Dr.  £.  Styles,  (printed  in  1761)  as  stating  the  population 
of  Rhode  Island  to  double  as  a  whole  in  twenty-nve  years, 
and,  **  within  land,"  in  twenty  and  fifteen  years.  3.  £uler ; 
who  ''  calculates  on  a  mortality  of  one  in  thirty-six,  that  if 
the  births  be  to  the  deaths  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one, 
the  period  of  doubling  will  be  only  twelve  years  and  four- 
fifthslj."  And  4.  Sir  William  Petty ;  who  **  supposes  a 
doubling  in  so  short  a  time  as  ten  years  ^."  Itisremark- 
aUe  that  no  part  of  Mr.  Malthus's  printed  works  refers  to 
Tables  establishing  the  actual  increase  of  population,  even 
in  America,  at  the  ratio  he  assumes. 

The  reasoning  of  this  gentleman  upon  his  data  ia  sufli- 
ciently  remarkable.-  Having  stretched  the  reader's  imagi- 
nation on  the  rack  of  the  geometrical  ratio,  he  comes  to 

*  Essav  on  Population,  5th  edit.  vol.  i.  pp.  15, 16. 
f  See  his  own  Letter,  stating  them,  in  Mr.  Godwin's  book,  p.  122,  and 
pp.  3,  7,  8,  of  the  fissav,  vol.  i. 
t  Franklin's  Miscell.Works,  p.  9.        §  Price'» Observations,  vol.  ii.  p.  49. 
II  Essay,  vol.  i.  p.  8.  %  Ibid. 
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consider  the  checks  to  this  fearfVil  multiplication  of  man* 
kind :  or,  wfiat  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  that  has  preserved  thesef 
propagating  and  eatine  animals  from— eatins  one  another ! 
For  it  mast  not  be  forgotten,  that  Mr.  Malthus's  whole 
system  rests  on  the  *'  natural  tendency*'  of  mankind  thus  to 
multiply^  and  requires,  in  all  cases,  the  presence  of  coun- 
teracting powers  or  circumstances,  to  account  for  the  result 
being  ouierwise  in  point  of  fact.  The  "  checks"  enumerated 
in  his  first  edition,  were  entirely  embraced  under  the  fearful 
names  of  *'  vice"  and  "  misery ;"  in  the  subsequent  edition 
of  his  work,  he  has  added  a  third,  **  moral  restraint;"  which^ 
however,  he  characterizes  as  having  '*  operated  with  very 
inconsiderable  force  in  past  ages,"  and  declares  that  he  can 
anticipate  nothing  much  better  from  it  in  time  to  come. 
More  particularly  his  checks  are,  *'  unwholesome  occupa- 
tions, severe  labour  and  exposure  to  seasons,  extreme 
poverty,  bad  nursing  of  chilaren,  great  towns,  e^tcesses  of 
all  kinds,  the  whole  train  of  common  diseases  and  epi-* 
demies,  war,  plague,  and  famine  *." 

Bat  the  policj^  recommended  on  this  singular  basis,  the 
practice  to  which  the  rulers  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
those   of  our  own  country,  are  exhorted  by  a  Christian 
moralist  on  the  ground  of  tnese  doctrines,  is  yet  more  novel 
and  original.     A  denial  of  anif  right  in  the  poor  to  the 
maintenance  they  cannot  earn,  should  first  be  promulgated. 
Secondly,  the  poor-laws  should  be  *^  gradually  abolished ;" 
or  a  law  be  enacted,  ''  declaring  that  no  child  bom  from 
any  marriage  taking  place  after  the  expiration  of  a  year 
from  the  date  of  the  law,  and  no  illegitimate  child  bom  two 
years  from  the  same  date,  should  ever  be  entitled  to  parish 
assistance  *)-•"  Thirdly ;  to  try  the  efficacy  of  moral  restraint 
as  far  as  possible,  it  snould  seem,  every  clergyman,  after  the 
publication  of  the  banns  of  marriage,  should  be  instracted 
to  read  a  homily  to  the  poor,  on  the  duty  of  supporting 
their  children,  tne  immorality  of  marrying  without  ''a  pro- 
spect" of  doing  this ;   the  ^vils  which  had  resulted  irom 
former  attempts  to  assist  them,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
which  their  richer  neiehbours  had  discovered,  of  aban- 
doning those  attempts.  We  must  extractfrom.Mr.  Malthus's 
quarto  edition  of  the  Essay,  (1803)  the  celebrated  passage 
in  w^hich  the  climax  of  his  theory  appears ;  for,  though  it 
has  since  been  expunged  from  the  work,  the  spirit  of  it  still 
pervades  the  whole ; — 

'<  A  man  who  is  born  into  a  world  already  possessed,  if  he  cannot 
*  Essay,  vol.  t.  p.  22.  f  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  179. 
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get  Bubfiistence  froxn  his  parents,  on  whom  he  has  a  just  demand, 
and  if  the  society  do  not  want  his  labour,  has  no  claim  of  right  to 
'the  smallest  portion  of  food,  and,  in  fact,  has  no  business  where  he 
is.  At  nature's  mighty  feast  there  is  no  vacant  cover  for  him.  She 
tells  him  to  be  gone ;  and  will  quickly  execute  her  own  orders,  if 
he  do  not  work  upon  the  compassion  of  some  of  the  guests.  If 
ihese  guests  get  up  and  make  room  for  him,  other  intruders  imme- 
diately appear,  demanding  the  same  favour.  The  report  of  a  pro- 
vision for  all  that  come,  fills  the  hall  with  numerous  claimants; 
the  order  and  harmony  of  the  feast  is  disturbed ;  the  plenty  that 
before  reigned  is  changed  into  scarcity;  and  the  happiness  of  the 
guests  is  destroyed  by  the  spectacle  of  misery  and  dependence  in 
every  part  of  the  hall,  and  by  the  clamorous  importunity  of  those, 
who  are  justly  enraged  at  not  finding  the  provision  they  were  taught 
to  expect.  .  The  guests  learn  too  late  their  error,  in  counteracting 
those  strict  orders  against  all  intruders,  issued  by  the  great  mistress 
of  the  feast,  who  wishing  that  her  guests  should  have  plenty,  and 
knowing  that  she  could  not  provide  for  unlimited  numbers,  humanely 
refused  to  admit  fresh  comers,  when  her  table  was  already  fiiU*." 

The  foregoing  we  believe  to  be  a  fair  view  of  his  oppo* 
nent's  case,  when  Mr.  Godwin  resumed  his  pent-      And 

•  Essay,  4to.  edit.  1803,  p.  631. 

f  In  the  anecdotes  of  Bialiop  Watson's  Life,  published  by  his  8>>n,  we  are 
presented  with  an  able  application  to  thnt  prelate,  on  the  part  of  a  clergyman, 
to  answer  Mr.  Malthus,  and  the  bishop's  reply.  I'he  former  characterizes 
the  Essay  on  Popalation,  ns  "  a  book  which  endeavours  to  establish  a  code 
,pf  morality  in  opposition  to  the  morality  of  tlie  gospel."  "  To  roe,*'  says  the 
writer,  "  It  appears  the  most  insidious  attack  ever  made  on  Christianity, 
though  the  author  pretends  to  be  a  Christian  divine.  As  your  Lordship,  has 
answered  those  writers  who  have  endeavoured  to  undermine  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  perhaps  you  will  show  the  same  zeal  in  defending  its  moral 
precepts.  The  design  of  the  present  letter  is  to  prevail  on  your  Lordship  to 
answer  Mr.  Malthus.  If  my  sentiments  should  not  happen,  to  meet  with 
your  Lordship's  approbation;  if  you  should  think  favourably  of  Mr.  Mai* 
thus,  it  would  give  me  infinite  satisfaction  to  hear  the  grounds  on  which  yoor 
Lordship  thinks  his  Essay  can  be  justified,  and  on  which  it  can  be  reconciled 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  for  to  me  th^y  appear  so  much  at  variance, 
that  I  am  compelled  to  give  up  either  the  one  or  the  other." 

The  Bishop  says,  *'  Though  I  have  not  read  this  book,  I  have  looke<l  into 
it :  but  peiceiving  that  the  author  wa#  endeavouring  to  show  the  utility  of 
bringing  down  the  population  of  the  earth  to  the  level  of  the  subsistence  re- 
quisite for  the  support  of  man,  (a  proposition  [?]  wanting  no  proof,  since 
where  there  is  no  food  men  mi^st  die),  I  thought  his  time  and  talents 
would  have  been  better  employed  in  the  investigation  of  the  means  of  in- 
creasing the  subsistence  to  the  level  of  the  population  :  and  I  laid  the  book 
aside.  I  thought  myself  justified  in  thus  neglecting  to  peruse  a  book  thwart- 
ing the  strongest  propensity  of  human  nature^  and  contradicting  the  most 
express  command  of  G6<],  ''increase  and  multiply;*'  especially  as  I  was 
persuaded  that  the  earth  had  not,  in  the  course  of  six  thousand  years  from 
'the  creation,  ever  been  replenished  with  any  diing  like  one  half  of  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  it  would  sustain.'* — Anecdotes  of  Iht  Life  of  Bishop 
WalsoHf  ISiO,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  325—3*29. 
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shall  we  say,  that  in  eitting  down  to  our  critical  labours^  we 
feel  a  rising  blush  at  the  partial  triumph  of  infidelity,  which 
is  involved  in  the  present  position  of  the  combatants?  It 
is,  however,  but  a  partial  triumph*  Mr.  Malthus,  a  clerr 
gyman  of  the  established  church,  assuming  the  attitude  and 
umguage  of  Hamlet — 

**  Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak 
-  Or  suit  of  solemn  black  that  best  befits  me** — 

avoids  drawing  any  portion  either  of  his  data  or  arguments 
from  Revelation,  ana  puts  off  the  Christian,  with  regard  to 
any  peculiarity  in  his  morals  or  views  of  human  history^ 
for  tne  mere  politician,  and  the  moralist  of  expediency: 
while,  practically,  his  eloquence  is  employed  in  teaching 
the  comfortable  doctrine  of  self-love  to  the  rich;  to  aU 
classes  that  have  any  thins  to  lose  or  give  away,  the  easy 
art  of  keeping  what  they  nave ;  and  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  poorer  class,  that  they  really  have  ''  no  business*'  in  a 
worm  so  much  ''  possessed*'  as  this !  From  the  public  and 
legal  channels  of  benevolence,  (for  the  poor-laws,  how* 
ever  confused  and  imperfect,  are  nothing  else)  he  proposes 
at  once  to  drain  off  their  shallow  stream,  and  more  than 
su^ests  the  danger  of  the  private  exercise  of  that  virtue* 
The  guilt,  in  the  poor,  of  having  a  large  family  "  without 
a  prospect,"  is  with  him  of  sucn  immediate  and  threaten* 
ing  evil  to  societv,  that  the  severest  penalties  of  want  and 
starvation  should  be  immediately  enacted  against  it,  in  ter^ 
rorem,  and  in  two  short  years  inflicted — actual  famine 
inflicted  on  the  unhappy  onspring  of  imprudent  marriages, 
lest  a  famine  should  occur  in  other  <][uarters,  and  amonff 
the  more  considerate  of  mankind.  This  writer's  exhausted 
**  Nature,"  has  no  room  for  them  at  her  feast;  and  Christr 
ianity,  as  a  system  of  benevolence  above  and  beyond  unent 
Kghtened  nature ;  a  system  that  multiplies  her  bread  while 
it  divides  it,  has  slipped  from  his  recollection.  Not  only 
*•  he  that  wiU  not,"  but  he  that  cannot  "  work,"  must  not  be 
soflTered  to  eat,  and  in  the  face  of  all  the  wretched  details  of 
a  Colquhoun  on  the  Metropolis,  and  the  Reports  of  the 
Magdalen  and  the  Penitentiary,  *'  it  is  better,"  with  him, 
"  to  bum  than  to  marry."  Mr.  Godwin,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
recox'ded  unbeliever,  appears  on  the  Christian  side  .of  this 
argament.  His  theory  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  annals 
of  the  Bible.  The  erroneous  speculation  (if  such  it  be) 
which  first  exposed  him  to  the  animadversions  of  Mr.  Mal^ 
thus,  was  an  excessive  application  of  the  principle  of  bene- 
volence.   He  calls  upon  the  rich  to  ''  consider  the  poor." 
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H^  traces  to  the  corrupt  influence  of  their  idle  self-loTe,  and 
to  the  unnatural  state  of  opposition  and  envy  in  which 
merely  human  institutions  oiten  place  man  against  man, 
much  of  the  vice  and  misery  which  we  see  in  the  world ;  -*- 
and  Scripture  so  disposes  of  much  of  it.  Above  all,  while  cau- 
tiously avoiding  to  pledge  himself  for  the  truth,  he  derives 
from  the  precepts  of  Christianity  his  strongest  and  most 
successful  opposition  to  the  spirit  and  morals  of  Mr.  Mai- 
thus*s  book. 

Far  as 'this  is,  with  regard  to  these  writers,  very  far  from 
what  we  could  have  desired ;  with  regard  to  the  systems  of 
Infidelity  and  Christianity,  in  so  much  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  exactly  as  we  should  expect  it  to  be.  The 
Christian  writer  enticed  from  his  only  proper  ground,  Reve" 
lotion  as  the  standard  ofmorah,  and  of  all  large  views  of  taan, 
is  soon  led  captive,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  morals  of 
his  work,  by  the  Philistines;  and  blind,  and  in  fetters,  makes 
sport  for  them  ;  whife  the  unbelieving  champion,  finding  no 
principles  of  self-denial  and  good-will  to  men  equal  to  ihose 
of  his  neglected  Bible ;  no  moralist  like  Christ ;  nothing  that 
can  stand  before  the  ark;  no  God  like  the  God  of  Israel— 
reasons  as  wisely  and  as  practically  as  the  ''  priests  and 
diviners"  of  Philistia,  in  a  certain  memorable  case  of  old*, 
and,  contrary  to  his  nature,  comes  lowing  down  "  the  straight 
way  to  Bethshemesh,"  actually  supporting  the  ark  of  the 
Lord! 

Our  author,  somewhat  inconsistently  with  his  metaphor  of 
finding  only  *^  a  house  of  cards''  to  demolish,  expresses  his 
surprise,  in  the  Preface  of  his  work,  that  Mr.  Maltous's  book 
should  have  been  twenty  years  before  the  public  unanswered 
in  its  main  principle ;  and  adds,  *'  It  is  in  reality  the  com- 
plexity and  thominess  of  the  question  that  have  had  the 
eflTect  of  silencing  Mr.  Maltbus's  adversaries  respecting  itf.'' 
Like  a  wise  traveller  in  such  a  region,  he  keeps^  therefore,  to 
certain  main  points  in  his  progress. 

In  Book  I.  he  endeavours  to  ascertain  ''  The  population  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America,  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dem times."  With  Mr.  Malthus  our  author  rejects  all  the 
data  of  Revelation  on  the  subject  of  the  original  peopling  of 
the  world.  *'  I  have  undertaken,"  he  says,  *^  to  write  a  refu- 
tation of  his  theories.  He  has  chosen  his  ground ;  and  I 
follow  him  to  the  contest  He  had  [has]  made  no  allusion 
to  Adam  and  Eve,  and  has  written  just  as  any  speculator  in 

*  1  Samuel,  vi.  8,  &c.  f  Godwin,  Preface,  p.  vii^ 
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political  economy  might  have  done,  to  whom  the  records  of 
the  BiUe  were  unknown.  If  there  is  any  thing  irreyerend 
in  this,  to  Mr.  Malthus,  and  not  to  me,  tiie  blame  is  to  be 
imputed.  He  has  constructed  his  arguments  upon  certain 
data^  and  I  have  attempted  nothing  more  than  the  demolish- 
ing of  these  arguments."  He  accordingly  resorts  to  profane 
history,  which,  as  he  observes,  extends  our  knowledge  of  the 
population  of  Europe  and  Asia,  backward,  some  few  thou- 
sand years.  America  has  been  discovered  about  three  cen- 
turies, but  no  stable  colonies,  keeping  tables  and  pcupulation, 
have  been  established  there  more  than  100  years.  Of  Africa 
we  know  to  this  day  little  or  nothing  to  our  purpose.  The 
inmiiry  then  naturally  recurs,  how  stands  the  question  of  po- 
pulation in  regard  to  the  old  world  ?  Of  its  changes  and 
habits,  its  revolutions  and  emigrations,  we  have  authentic 
and  long-continued  history. 

Mr.  Godwin  proposes  to  begin  with  the  population  of 
China;  a  subject  to  which  his  opponent  has  also  devoted  con- 
siderable attention,  that  coimtiy  being  supposed  to  be  more 
fully  peopled  than  any  other  part  of  tne  globe.    Now  this  is 
'precisely  a  country  in  which  the  system  of  Mr.  Malthus,  if 
correct,  would  have  been  brought  into  full  development. 
Preserving,  in  common  with  all  the  eastern  nations,  a  remark- 
able permanency  of  manners  and  economy,  its  institutions 
afford  the  greatest  encouragement  to  marrying  early ;  celi«« 
bacy  is  umversally  regarded  as  a  disgrace ;  and  the  women 
are  remarkably  fruitful.    ''  As  an  encouragement  to  mar- 
riage," savs  I^rd  Macartney,  ^'  every  male  child  may  be 
Erovided  for,  and  receive  a  stipend  from  the  moment  of  his 
irth,  by  his  name  being  enrolled  in  the  military  list".   Yet 
Du  Halde  and  Sir  George  Staunton,  the  one  writing  at  the 
beginning,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  de- 
monstrate that  in  this  portion  of  the  old  world,  at  least,  popu- 
lation has  been  at  a  stand  for  the  last  100  years ;  and  Mr. 
Malthus  concurs  in  the  statements  What,  then,  has  retarded 
the  progress  of  this  mighty  empire  ixywwrd  all  the  evils  of 
the  ^ometrical  ratio  ?    Sometimes  Mr.  Malthus  seems  evi- 
denUy  to  suppose  that  the  various  **  checks"  he  enumerates 
cut  off  a  given  number  of  children  in  countries,  where,  from 
whatever  cause,  marriage  is  freely  encouraged ;  which  keeps 
them  from  rising  into  an  overwhelming  popidation.    China 
has  been  said  to  number  333,000,000  p7  souls  within  its  con- 
fines.    On  the  system  of  an  invariable  tendency  in  popula- 
tion to  double  itself  ''  by  procreation  only"  in  twenty-five 
years,  999,000,000  infants,  at  leai|^  must  have  been  bom  and 
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destroyed  (or  three  times  the  number  of  the  existing  populii* 
tion)  within  the  last  century,  over  and  above  uie  usual 
average  of  mortality  in  other  countries.  But  where  are  the 
records  or  indications  of  such  mighty  havoci  It  involves  an 
increased  mortality  of  13»320,000  children  annually ;  a  number 
more  than  equal  to  the  whole  population  of  Great  Britain. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  in  the  recurrence  of  any  of 
Mr.  Malthus's  eleven  **  checks"  in  such  an  increased  propor- 
tion in  that  country ;  the  testimony  of  travellers,  and  the 
statements  of  that  author  himself,  go  to  prove  a  considerable 
exemption  from  many  of  them — why  then  ha$  not  the  popu- 
lation of  China  doubled,  quadrupled ;  and  then  doubled  and 
quadrupled  a^n,  within  the  century?  We  almost  want 
regular  denommations  of  figures  to  tell  us  what  it  ought  to 
have  been>  on  his  showing,  at  the  conclusion  pf  that,  period. 

In  the  fruitful  parts  of  India  we  have  a  similar  abundance 
of  population.  While  the  average  number  of  person^  sub- 
sisting on  a  square  mile  in  England  is  not  more  than  200 ;  in 
the  district  of  Burdwan,  Bengal,  according  to  a  recent  statis- 
tical statement*,'  600  persons  subsist  on  every  square  mile ; 
and  with  the  same  pertinacious  iterance,  all  the  great  legis- 
lators of  this  part  of  the  world  have  for  a^es,  as  in  China, 
encouraged  population,  and  found  no  alarmmg  symptoms  of 
kicreaae.  According  to  the  ordinances  of  Menu,  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  a  citizen  is  to  be^et  a  son  for  his  counixy ;  and 
early  marriages^re  here  accordingly,  as  Mr.  Malthus  admits* 
^'  almost  universal."  Here  thefi,  again,  we  should  have 
found  the  redoubling,  or  the  redoubled  and  incredible  de- 
struction of  children  which  his  system  assumes.  But  we 
cannot  pass  over  quite  so  slightly  as  Mr.  Godwin  does,  some 
of  the  reasoning  and  allusions  of  his  opponent  on  the  subject 
ef  '*  Indostan  and  Tibet."  One  proposed  object  of  the 
Essay  on  Population  was  to  ascertain  the  checks  to  popula- 
tion m  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  recommend  certain 
methods  of  preventing  or  remedying  its  excess.  In  the  chap- 
ter in  question  he  instances  the  customs  of  the  Nayrs  with 
regard  to  marriage,  and  the  measures  of  the  government  of 
Tibet,  as  operating  in  this  direction.'^  He  tells  us  of  the 
practice  of  one  Nayr  woman  having  attached  to  her  "  two 
males,  or  four,  or  perhaps  more ;"  that  in  Tibet,  ^^  perhaps 
the  only  country  where  to  repress  rather  than  to  encourage 
population  is  a  public  object,"  tlie  Bootea  is  recommended  to 
distinction  by  his  celibacy ;  and  the  higher  orders,  wJholly 
engrossed  by  political  or  ecclesiastical  duties,  leave  to  the 

*  Asiatic  Researched  vol.  xii.  No.  13. 
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bosbandttian  and  labourer  '^  the  exdnsive  change  of  t>ropa-' 
gating  the  species.*'  Notwithstanding  the6e  "  excessive 
checks,"  however,  Mr.  Maltbus  very  gravely  (Says,  "  Popnla- 
tion  is  kept  np  to  the  level  of  subsistence,  <and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  number  of  beggars  in  Lestdo  Loomboo*/' 
So  that  moral  and  immoral  cohabitation,  ceKbacy  and  mar- 
riage, early  marriage  and  late,  go  alike  to  demonstrate  the 
troth  of  this  writer's  theory*  Let  him  imli^e  so,  if  hie  will ; 
bat  we  stoutly  protest  against  some  of  me  worst  vices  of 
cor  species  being  thus  exhibited,  as  productive  of  any  kind 
of  political  good,  which  is  assuredly  the  air  they  assuihein 
the  narrative  before  us.    •  ,        ' 

South  j/merica  next  attracts  Mr.  Godwin's  attention; 
All  the  original  discoverers  speak  of  the  swarms  of  humaii 
beings  that  were  found  crowding  the  shores  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  when  on  those  fine  countries  was  first  inflicted  the 
curse  of  an  European  visit.'  Peru,  in  particular,  presented 
the  most  extraonlinary  union  of  an  extended  civilization 
and  population  which  any  speculator  on  these  topics  could 
desire  to  examine.  The  sou  was  divided  into  three  equal 
portions^  one  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
religion,  one  to  the  service  of  the  government,  and  the  re- 
maining third  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  public  autho- 
rity regulated  the  quantity  of  land  that  was  always  to  be 
kept  in  cultivation ;  the  government  was  at  once  rig^d  in  its 
outlines,  and  mild  in  its  administration;  and  tiie  picture 
drawn  by  Robertsop,  and  all  the  historians  of  this  part-  of 
the  globe,  of  the  inhabitants  proceedijag  to  their  occupa-^ 
tions  with  music  and  son^,  will  ever  retain  its  moumftxt 
interest  on  the  philanthropic  mind. 

Las  Cflsas  has  asserted,  that  in  fifty  years  the  inhabitants 
of  Hispantola  were  reduced  from  3,(K)0,000  to  200 !  Then; 
indeed,  according  to  Robertson,  the  Spanish  court  awoke 
to  the  necessitv  of  a  total  change  in  her  administration  of 
the  afifairs  of  tnese  colonies;  lest,  '^  instead  of  possessing 
countries  peopled  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  susceptible  <^ 
progressive  improvemmity  Spain  should  soon  remain  pro^ 
prietar  oolv  of  a.  vast  tininhaniied  desert.''*  A  code  of  mwg 
was  aceordingly  formed,  in  which  the  security,  preservatibnv 
and  happiness  of  the  original  inhabitants^were  vcfiy  deeply 
considered ;  hospitals  were  erected  in  all  the  lai^e  towns  of 
the  coast ;  and  it  waa  expressly  ordered,  that  no  mfale  fiative 
should  be  suff^ed  to  reihain  unmarried  after  the  ag^  of 

♦  Eapay,  vol.  i*  pp.  388 — %S9. 
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fifteen,  and  no  feoade  after  thirteen.  TbeaelawB  have  now 
been  in  force  upwards  of  two  centuries'  and  a  half;  but  the 
native  races  are  well  known  to  be  everywhere  decUning. 
Such  is  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  a  population,  even  in  the 
mo^t  favoured  countries,  for  purposes  taat  never  originated 
with  Providence.  The  history  of  Paraguay  confirms  this 
remark.  The  Jesuits  endeavoured  in  every  way  to  remvi* 
gorate  the  native  races  of  that  country  from  1610  to  1767, 
and  the  observations  of  the  Abb6  Raynal  on  their  measures^ 
are  strictly  within  the  line  of  our  investigation. 

!  *Mt  mi|2rht  be  expected  tbat  mankind  would  have  most  ex- 
traordinarily multiplied  themselves,  under  a  government  where 
no  individual  was  idle,  and  none  were  destroyed  by  excessive 
labour;  where  the  nourishment  was  wholesome,  abundant^  and 
equallv  distributed  to  all ;  where  all  were  fully  supplied  with  neces- 
sary clothing ;  where  old  men,  widows,  orphans,  and  the  sick*  were 
tended  with  ,a  care  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world ; .  where  every 
one  marrie<^  of  cbpioe,  and  without  motives  of  interest ;  where  a 
numerous  farpily  of  children  w^s  a  consolation,  without  the  pns* 
sibiliiy  of  b^ing  a  burdep ;  where  a  debauchery  inseparable  irom 
.idleness,  and  which  assails  equally,  the  rich  and  poor,  never  hastened 
the  approach  of  infirmities  or  old  age ;  where  nothing  occurred  to 
excite  the  artificial  passions,  or  to  oppose  those  which  are  con- 
formable to  nature  and  r^aspn;  where  the  advantages  of  commerce 
were  reaped i  without  brining  in  their  train  the  vices  of  lux^ury; 
where  abundant  magazines  and  succours  mutually  communicated 
from  tribe  td  tribe,  insured  them  against  famine  and  the  ineonstancy 
0^  the  seasons ;  where  die  administrators  of  justice  between  liiau 
and  man,  were  never  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  condemnmg 
one  individual  to  death,  to  disgrace,  or  to  any  punishment  but 
what  was  momentary;  where  taxes  and  law^suits,  two  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  affliction  to  the  human  race,  were  uttevly  un- 
known :  such  a  country,  I  say,  m^bt  have  been  expected  to  prove 
the  most  populous  on  the  face  of  the  earthy    It  was  not  so^^** 

To  turn  to  the  andent  world,  5parlfa  perished,  according 
tq  Aristotle  (De  Polit;  lib.  ii.x).  7^),  not  by  any  single  and 
particular  calamity;  but  ^^  through  the  diminutions  of  its 
niumbers."  Here  then  is  another  ^ase  worthy  the  attentive 
pon^i'deraftion  of  the  disciples  of i  the  Easay.  Waimdarriage 
enjQP^saged  here?.  Yes*  To  neglect  it,  according  IK>  Plu* 
U^rcb,  was  rendered  infamoxis  'by  law.  Was  poverty  stig- 
matiaed>  or  any  class  of  citizens^  discouraged  from  hatvtng  a 
family  ?  (^  the  contrary,  all  children  were  regarded  aa  the 
offspring  of  the  state^  and  the  land  we  know  was  distributed, 

*  Hist,  des  DeuK  Indes,  Itv.  viii. 
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and  Hie  laws  provided  for  il^being'kept  in  an  equal  distribu- 
tion to  all  families.  With 'aview  to  encourage  population, 
even  the  females  of  his  cotciitrv  w^re  subject  to  particular 
regulations  by  its  great  legismbi*.'  *  **'  First  of  all/'  says 
Plutarch,  "  Lycnrgus  willed  that  the  maidens  should  harden 
their  bodies  with  exercise  of  runniae,  wrestling,  throwing 
the  lance,  and  casting  the  dart;  to  the  end  that  the.  fruite 
wherewith  they  might  be  afterwards  conceived,  taking  nou«» 
risfament  of  a  strong  and  lustie  body,  should  shoot  out  md> 
spreede  the  better;  and.  that  they>  by  gathering  strengjth. 
thus  by  exercides,  should  more  easily  away  with  the  paine8> 
of  child-bearingJ'-^ (Nor/A's  Tramsltdion,)  The  institutionil 
by  which  Lyour^sthus  established  his  name  and  cduntryr 
were  in  being  foir  five  centuries ;  and  his  biographer  attn-^t 
butes  the  ruin  of  the  city  to  a  departnte  from  thcMaorjl  and  th^* 
introduction  of''  Athenian  gold  and  silveev'^/  v   .  ., 

The  history  of  Rome  presents  us^  with  the  first  series  of 
documents  m  the  shape  of  population  tables^  and:  thought 
some  doubt  will  always,  pernaps,  be  entertained  as  to.  whatr 
class  of  citizens  the  numbers  represent,  the  vairio^s  and  pro-; 
gressire  changes  in  the  population  of  the  "  eternal  city>" 
will  be  established'  by  them.  Beginning  with  the  first: 
census  made  by  Servius  TuUius,  Mr.  Godwin  gleans  the. 
following  luatftitiens  from  Livy :  -^ 

A.  V,  l.astruni.         '  Population. 

219 1- ••••    80,000  1 

2m •  9. .•.•.... .124,215 

294 .*.  10  •..^..  ••..  1?32,409 

459  •...••  ••••30  •^..•.^^•o262,322 

464* 31  ..........273,000 

473 i 32.... .....M  278,222 

478 33 271,224 

501 37..... 297,797 

506 38 261,221 

533 43 270,213 

544 44 137,107 

549-. 45 214,000         '' 

559 47  . . . .  ^ . . .  M43,074 

564 4'8  . . .' i  258;308  • 

579 ...6V...... ...•259,01* 

584 54  .i.^i.-....  387,022 

599... ........ 55. .........324>0to 

611  ^...'.^.•.■.5T«.'.'.'^* ....  828^d4t2! 

617 ....58..W. 323,-000  : 

6aa.......*.*59 .,...313,623 

628..%.  •?.•.. ••60 ..390,736 
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A.  O.  Lu8tram.  Population* 

638 62 394,336 

683 •  •  •  68 •  450,000 

707  ....  f 72 .'  150,000 

Here  again  marriage  was  to  the  utmost  degree  en^ 
couraged ;  the  citizen  who  had  thus  connected  himself  had 
certain  privileges  above  the  unmarried  man;  he  who  had 
offspring  still  more ;  and  he  who  had  the  greatest  number 
of  cnildren  w^  most  eligible  to  public  offices,  and  attained 
a  priority  in  the  exercise  of  them.  Yet  never  did  senate, 
or  sage,  dream  of  the  gross  error  upon  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Malthus,  they  were  acting ;  lor  in  no  respect  could 
they  have  felt  alarmed  on  the  score  of  increase^  by  the 
figures  of  the  foregoing  table ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered* 
liiat  we  have  no  equally  extended  table  of  population  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

These  fAetd  occupy  the  attention  of  Mr«  Godwin  to  the 
end  of  the  eleventli  chapter  of  his  first  book.  In  the 
twelfth  he  offers  a  few  considerations  on  the  multi- 
plication of  inferior  animals ;  and  suggests,  that  we  have 
Tib  reason  to  suppose  the  animal  world  more  numerous 
than  it  was  3000,  or  (putting  revelation  out  of  the  question, 
and  supposing  the  world  to  have  subsisted  so  long)  30,000 
years  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  certain  species  of 
animals  to  have  perished.  ''  We  read  of  the  unicorn,  the 
leviathan,  the  benemoth,  the  mammulbh,  and  many  others ; 
and  of  some  of  these,  skeletons,  in  whole  or  in  part,  subsist 
to  this  day.  What  animal,V.  inouires  our  author,  "  was  to 
prey  on  the  mammuth,  or  *to  keep  down  the  enormous 
multiplication  of  his  species,  by  making  use  of  him  for 
food  ?  If  Mr.  Malthus's  system  were  true,  the  earth,  long 
ere  this,  ought  to  have  been*  a  habitation  for  mammuths 
only."  [p.  96.]  We  imagine  that  this  hint  respecting  the 
multiplication  of  the  inferior  animals,  is  worth  pursuing  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Tfieir  instincts  ate,  at  any  rate,  as 
unrestrained  by  ''moral"  considerations,  as  those  of  man. 
Few  of  them  are  so  loii^  in  arriving  at  maturity  as  the 
human  female — so  long  m  gestation,  or  breed  so  few  of 
their  kind.     How,  tbep,  is  the  nicely-balanced  order  of  the 

frreat  and  the  minute,  the  numbers  of  those  that  serve  for 
ood,  and  of  those  who  are  fed,  kept  .up. amongst  them? 
The  question  bears  upon  the  doctrine  of.  human  suosistence, 
too,  m  this  way.  Those  animals  that  constitute  a  large 
supply  of  human  food,  the  sheep,  the  goat,-  and  the  ox,  for 
instance,  multiply  so  exceedingly  fast  in  comparison  with 
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man^  that  were  a  single  pair  of  breeders,  of  each  sort,  tb  be 
set  apart,  and  the  progress  of  the  numbers  produced  from 
them  marked,  from  the  birth  of  a  child  to  his  maturity,  he 
would  be  surrounded  by  flocks  and  herds  of  no  small  size 
and  account;  and  surely  the  abstract  calculation  of  the 
possible  multiplication  of  human  beings,  by  procreation, 
ma^  be  fairly^met  by  the  consideration  of  asinular  possi- 
bility with  regard  to  these  important  supplies. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  presents  us  with  those  ^'  Views  of 
Man  and  Sodiety,"  which  the  author  conceives  to  result 
from  the  foregoing  facts.  At  the  head  of  these  be  places 
the  beautiful  language  of  the  sacred  Penman  in  the  viii. 
and  cxxxix.  Psalms;  and  afterwards  quotes,  in  the  same 
spirit,  the  cxxyii.  and  cxxxviii.  Psalms;  the  language  of 
Augustua,  that  it  was  '*  the  i^en  of  Rome  who  constituted 
the  city  ;^'  and  Sir  Richard  Steele's  fine  picture  of  the  father 
of  a  large  family,  in  the  Spectator — "  more  proud  of  having 
been  the  occasion  of  ten  such  glorious  productions,  than  i£ 
he  had  built  a  pyramid  at  his  own  expense." 

♦*  How  refreshing  is  this !"  exclaims  Mr.  Godwin^  "  it  is  a  re- 
turn to  nature  and  human  feelings :  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  letter 
of  license,  permitting  man  to  be  man,  allowing  him  to  enlarge  him- 
self, and  to  spread  into  all  the  ramifications  of  social'  existence. 
Let  not  the  system  of  the  universe  be  calumniated  I    There  is  a 
sublime  harmony  between  man  as  an  individual,  and  man,  colled* 
tively  considered.     Private  and  public  fp^lings,  our  love  of  our- 
selves, and  of  all  that  is  nearest  to  us,  ai^d  our  love  of  our  ooyntry 
and  our  species,  all  Qperate  to  the  same  end.    The  interests  of  th^ 
one  and  of  the  Qther,   through  the  whole  extent  of  tl^eir  great 
outline,    coincide.     For  twenty  year^  the  heart  of  map,   i|i  thi^ 
land,  has  been  hardening,  through  the  theories  of  Mr.  Malthu^. 
What  i^rmanent  effect  this  may  have  upon  the  English  character, 
I  know  not :  but  1  am  Bure  it  is  high  time  it  should  be  stopped. 
We  were  learning  —  to  look  askance,  and,  with  a  suspicious  eye, 
upon  a  human  being,  particularly  on  a  ^little  child.     A  wopan 
walking  the  streets  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  was  an  unavoidable  sub- 
ject of  alarm.    A  man  who  was  the  father  of  a  numerous  family,  if  in 
the  lower  orders  of  society,  was  the  object  of  our  anger.     We  could 
not  look  at  a  human  being  with  the  eye  of  a  painter,  as  a  delicious 
object  of  contemplatiop ;  —  with  the  eye  of  a  moral  philosopher,  as 
a  machine  capable  of  adofning  the  ear(h  with  magnificence  and 
beauty ;  — -or  with  the  eye  of  a  divipe,  as  a  creature  with  a  soul  to 
be  saved,  and  destined  to  the  happiness  of  an  immortal  existence." 
[pp.  110,  HI.] 

Mr.  Godwin's  second  book  proposes  to  enter  more  scien- 
tifically into  the  law  of  our  nature  respecting  the  increase 
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of  the  apeciea,  or  otherwise^  so  far  as  it  can  be  inferred 
■froiki  statistical  tables,  and  other  documents  of  modem 
times.  He  details  the  authorities  of  Mr.  Malthas,  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded ;  and  inserts  a  short  correspondence 
between  that  gentleman  and  himself,  just  previous  to  his 
,eoing  to  press.  This  turns  upon  the  sing^le  point  of  Mr. 
•Maiuus's  authority  for  saying,  that  ^*  In  the  northern 
states  of  America  the  population  had  been  found  tQ  double 
itself  for  above  a  century  and  a  half  successively  in  less 
..than  twenty-five  years"  — for  which  Mr.  Godwin  asks  in 
writing ;  and  Mr.  Malthus  replies  by  referring  him  to  Dr. 
Price's  Observations,  and  the  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Styles,  as 
^e  authorities  in  which  he  ''  principally  rests."  But  since 
the  publication  of  his  quarto  edition,  he  adds,  *'  the  late 
iStatistical  View  of  America,  by  T.  Pitkin ;  in  which  are 
contained  the  three  regular  censuses  of  1790,  1800,  and 
1810;.  together  with  an  estimation  in  1749,  more  than 
jQonfirms  what  was  there  stated." 

It  has  long  been  clear  to  us,  that  Mr.  Maithus's  system 
was  all  hypothesis.     Dr.  Franklin  supposes,  that  tf'  the 
earth  were  emptv  of  other  inhabitants,  it  might  in  a  few 
ages  be  replenished  with  Englishmen-^leapin^ajb  once  to 
the  point  of  a  tendency  to  indefinite  increase  m  the  num- 
bers of  mankind,  the  very  thing  to  be  proved.    The  asser- 
tion of  Dr.  Styles,  in  an   occasipnal   sermon  about  the 
increased  numbers  of  a  single  district,  some  sixty  years 
ago,  is  certainly  not  to  be  dwelt  upon.     Sir  William  retty, 
again,  supposes  that  600  persons  yield,  on  an  average,  180 
breeding  women ;  that  these  women  bear,  upon  an  average, 
a  child  every  other  year ;  and  that  they  continue  to  bear 
children  from  16  to  44  years  of  age,  or  produce  on  the 
whole ybi/r^ecw  children  and  a  fraction  eacn— "  and^o  the 
said  600  people  may  double  in  ten  years."     But  whoever 
heard  or  read  of  such  prolific  mothers?     The  name   of 
Euler  is  introduced   into  this  controversy,    only  by  his 
becoming  a  calculator  on  an  hypothesis  presented  to  him  by 
fL  brother  academician.     Our  author  professes  to  found  his 
principks  respecting  the  numbers  of  mankind,  on  the  facts 
of  the  average  duration  of  life;  the  average   number  of 
years  which  precede  maturity ;  the  period  of  time  during 
which  we  retain  full  vigour  and  manhood ;  and  the  years 
that  belong  to  decrepitude  and  decay.     With  regard  to 
women,  the  most  prominent  and  important  integer  in  our 
calculations  upon  this  subject,  these  periods  are  marked 
with  much  more  precision  than  in  the  case  of  men.     By  a 
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settled  rule  of  nature!^  it  ap'peftrs  tbat  th6  butfian  feoeiale  has 
completed  her  iatereating  task  of  bringing  ebildren  into  the 
world  at  forty^five  years  of  age;  cmd  the  intenralJbet^^een 
twenty  years  of  ^e,  and  thisperiod^  pay  safely  be  taken  as 
the  utmost  ordinarjr  length  of  the  season  of  child-bearing* 
Wh^e»  as  in  Persia*  and  other  eastern  comitriea^  women 
marry  earlier,  they  cease  to  bear  children  at  a  proportion* 
ably  earlier  age. 

Unhappily  for  any  extended  reasoning  on  these  prinoples; 
we  have  no  tables  of  population  which  supply  the  requisite 
data,  or  that  distinguish  the  lex  and  ages  of  the  inhabitaints 
of  any  country  for  a  considerable  period,  but  the  accounts 
which  have  been  kept  of  the  population  of  Sweden-    Of  the 

Eeople  of  that  country  full  and  well  arranged  lists  have 
een  published — from  1761  to  1776,  every  three  years ;  and 
from  that  period  to  the  present  time,  at  intervals  of  five 
years.  We  subjoin  a  ^neral  table,  abridged  irom  the 
whole  of  these  interesting  papers-;  ''  the  only  documents,'- 
says  Mr.  Godwin,  "  which  prove,  from  a<itual  observation, 
and  in  the  compass  of  ordinary  history,  that  there  is  a 
power  of  numerical  increase  iii  the  human  species  :*' — 

General  View  of  the  Population  of  Sweden,  from  the  Years 

1751  lo  1816:       • 


Yeai^ 

Population. 

Interval. 

Increase. 

Proportidn. 

1751 

2,229,611 

• 

t 

1757 

2,323,196 

6  years. 

93,534 

ix 

1760 

2,367  j598 

3  years. 

44,403 

■h 

1763 

2,446,397 

3  years. 

78,796 

A 

1775 

2,630,992 

12  years. 

184.598 

■h 

1760 

2,782,168 

5  years. 

:  161,176 

•i^ 

1795 

3,043,731 

15  years. 

261,663 

Vff 

1800 

3,182,132 

5yejars. 

138,401 

?** 

1805 

3.320,647 

5  years. 

.138,515 

il 

Or  without 

Finland. 

1805 

2,424,874 

1810 

2,377,851 

5  years. 

diminulion. 

1815 

2,465.066 

5  years. 

87,215 

Vt. 

lotal  increase  in  54  years  1,091,16,  or  nearly  4)ne  half. 

Irregular  as  the  advance  seems  to  be,  here  is  unquestionably 
a  progress  in  the  population  of  one  of  the  old  and  settled 
countries  of  Europe,  amounting,  on  the  whole,  to  a 
tendency  to  double  itself  in  little  more  than  a  century. 
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Yeiurs.  fiaptfsms.  Marriaeet* 

1770 361   100 

1780  356 100 

1785  366  100 

1790  359 100 

1795  353 100 

1800 ...•  340 100 

1805 350 100 

ISIO  • 360 100 

In  whicli  it  is  remarkable  that  we  have  no  increase  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  period,  and  only  an  average  of 
thirty-five  births  toten  marriages. 

Opposed  alike  to  these  facts,  and  this  reasoning,  is  the 
hypothesis  of  Mr.  Mai  thus  founded  on — the  American^ 
and  other  data,  to  which  we  have  adverted  more  than 
once ;  and  in  measure,  apparently,  confirmed  by  the  popu- 
lation returns  of  1801  and  1811,  with  regard  to  Englaud 
and  Wales.    These  returns  stand  thus:  — 

Total  number  of  inhabitants  in  1801   •••-  9,108,000. 
Ditto '•> in  1611  •••»10,488,000. 

■I  n  ■ 

Increase  in  10  years  1,320,000. 

Now,  upon  the  supposition  of  the  utmost  accuracy  in 
these  enumerations,  they  constitute  together  but  one  step  of 
comparison  with  regard  to  any  increase  in  the  population 
of  this  country.  Tney  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
frequently  recurring  enumerations  of  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment ;  and  surprising  to  add,  they  descend  into  none  of  the 
details,  which  the  memorable  example  of  that  government 
might  have  suggested.  We  have  nothing  but  a  gross 
return  of  all  sexes  and  ages  confounded  together ;  when  a 
proper  classification,  as  Mr.  Godwin  remarks,  would  have 
^iven  the  most  unexceptionable  authority  to  the  enumera- 
tions. If,  for  instance,  the  population  bad  been  divided 
into  ages  only,  so  as  to  distinguish  every  five  or  ten  years* 
difierence,  as  the  American  as  well  as  Swedish  tables  do, 
we  should  instantly  have  seen  whether  there  were  an 
increase  by  procreation  equal  to  the  amount  now  quoted ; 
for  in  the  columns  of  five  or  six  years  it  must  have  appeared. 
Mr.  Godwin  suggests  another  reason  for  esteeming  the 
comparison  between  these  tables  as  of  little  account.  In 
1801,  the  whole  afiair  of  enumerating  our  population  was 
new  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country;  we  look  with 
jealousy  on  such  measures  as  these  being,  for  the  first  time. 
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undertaken :   we  have  heard  of  poU-taices,  heartb-money:, 
the  pressing  of  seamen,  and  the  drawings  for  the  militia^ 
and  the  recollection  of  such  measures  would  make  many 
.an  honest  Englishman   answer  shyly  to  a  question,   re»- 
speetins  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  household.     In  1811, 
tne  business  would   sit  more   easy  on  the  public  mind; 
it  would  have  been  found  to  be  harmless  in  its  results : 
and   this  writer,   therefore,    thinks    it    very    conceivable 
that   there   was   not  one  human   creature    more    in    the 
country  in  1811  than  in  1801.     Most  surprising  is  it,  how- 
ever, u&at  the  very  calculations  which  preceding  writers 
have  made  to  prove  the  supposed  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion,  in  confirmation  of  the  returns  of  1801  ana   1811, 
should  be   grossly  inconsistent  with  these  returns;   and 
prove,  as  far  as  contradiction  can,  that  we  have  no  scientific 
data  on  the  subject.    Mr.  Rickman,  for  instance,  constriicts 
a  table  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  throughout 
the   last  century,  on  a  comparison  of  the  baptisms  and 
population  of  1801.     His  problem  is:  ''If  263,409,  the 
average  number  for  the  five  years  preceding  1801,  were 

{>roduced  from  a  population  of  9,168,000,  from  what  popu- 
atioA  were  167,307,  the  baptisms  of  1700,  produced?  '  and 
the  registered  baptisms  furnish,  on  this  calculation,  the 
following — 

Table  of  tlie  Population  of  England  and  Wales  throughout  the 

last  Century, 


III  the  Year 

Population. 

1700. •.. 

5,475,000 

1710.... 

5,240,000 

1720 

5,565,000 

1730 

5,796,000 

1740.... 

6,064,000 

1750 

6,467,000 

1760 

6,736,000 

J770.... 

7,428.000 

1780.-.. 

7,953,000 

1785.... 

8,016,000 

1790 

8,-675,000 

1795.... 

9,055,000 

1801 .... 

9,168,000 

1806-6.. 

9,828,000 

1811.... 

10,488,000 

But  this  same  writer  has  showix  us,  by  the  actual  register  of 
marriages  and  births  compared,  in  the  last  table,  that  during 
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nearly  one  half  of  this  supposed  period  of  doubling  our 
population,  the  births,  in  tneir  proportion  to  marriages, 
were  actually  stationary.  It  is  remarkable  also,  that  the 
burials,  during  twenty-one  years  of  the  same  period^ 
namely,  from  1780  to  1800  inclusive,  were  also  stationary, 
or  averaged  from  first  to  last  about  192,000  per  annum ;  and 
that  for  five  years  out  of  the  last  ten  of  the  supposed 
increase,  i.  e.  from  1806  to  1810,  they  were  but  196,000  *. 
Tlie  calculation  of  the  past  numbers  of  our  countrymen,  by 
the  hearth-books,  in  like  manner  contradicts  the  above 
table.  According  to  the  latter,  in  1700,  England  and 
Wales  contained  but  5,476,000  inhabitants ;  but,  in  1690, 
.we  have  an  account  of  1,319,216  houses ;  and  the  houses  of 
1811  were  1,848,624,  giving,  on  the  comparison  of  houses 
and  population,  in  1690,  7,476,000  inhabitants. 

Book  III.,  of  Mr.  Godwin's  work,  inquires  into  the 
causes  by  which  the  amount  of  the  numbers  of  mankind  is 
reduced  or  restrained ;  or  what  his  opponent  has  called  the 
*'  checks"  upon  population.  Mankind  are  kept  down,  we 
were  almost  about  to  say,  infinitely/  within  the  limits  of  Mr. 
Malthus's  calculations.  That  writer  boldly  assumes,  that 
nature,  "  the  laws  of  nature,"  impel  population  forward  to 
that  extreme  pressure  against  the  means  of  subsistence,  of 
which  vice  and  misery  are  the  only  efficient  restraints. 
We  have  already  noticed  his  checks  in  detail.  Our  author 
having  first  put  the  fact  of  population  having  been  kept 
down,  in  all  countries  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  below 
the  only  known  example  of  increase,  in  Sweden,  proposes 
the  two  questions,  "  How  is  it  kept  down  ?"  ana,  "  Is  it 
necessary  for  the  common  good,  that  any  special  attention 
should  be  given  by  governments  and  national  councils,  in 
the  way  of  taking  care  that  it  should  be  kept  down,  or  that 
the  increase  of  mankind  should  not  be  encouraged  ?"  He 
admits  that  vice,  and  the  visitation  of  calamity,  have  their 
share  in  keeping  down  the  numbers  of  mankind ;  ranking 
war,  as  every  considerate  man  must,  amongst  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  one  class  of  checks ;  and  pestilence 
and  famine,  as  the  most  obvious  ones  amongst  the  other. 
But  he  totally  rejects  Mr.  Malthus's  "  vice  and  misery  in 
their  obscure  details,"  because  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
their  greater  prevalence  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  wnere, 
according  to  that  writer,  they  commit  such  enormous 
havoc,  than  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  his 

*  See  the  Population  Abstract,  edited  by  Mr.  Rickman. 
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faTOorite  gedmetrical  ratio  prevails.  The  proper  and  ulti- 
mate appeal,  as  he  observes,  is  to  bills  of  mortality ;  and 
until  these  furnish  the  data  of  such  havoc,  we  thmk  the 
negatiTe  argument  of  Mr.  Godwin  is  irresistible.  They  are 
not  the  prodigious  checks  upon  population,  which  his 
opponent  would  make  them ;  tor  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  they  must  be  such  comparatively  to  establisn  Mr. 
Malthus's  system:  they  must  exist  in  such  palpable  pro- 
portions in  Europe,  when  compared  with  America,  as  to 
confine  that  which  is  proceeding  upon  a  geometrical^ 
within  an  arithmetical  ratio.  But  where  is  the  evidence  of 
this? 

Secondly,  Mr.  Godwin  asks.  Does  population  require  to 
be  kept  down?  It  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
ancient  legislation  to  suppose  so --^wholly  absurd,  he 
insists,  in  reason ;  since  the  first  element  of  civilization  lies 
in  this  truth,  that  every  human  creature>  except  in  cases  of 
extraordinary  imbecility,  is  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
power  of  producing  a  much  greater  quantity  6f  that  which 
nourishes  human  life  than  is  necessary  for  his  individual 
subsistence — and  wholly  opposed  to  ancient  and  modem 
experience  on  the  point:  those  countries,  on  the  whole, 
having  been  uniformly  found  the  happiest,  where  the 
increase  of  mankind  has  been  most  encouraged ;  and  those 
most  miserable,  in  which  a  tendency  to  depopulation  has 
been  displayed. 

It  is  amongst  the  paradoxes  involved  in  Mr.  Malthus's 
system,  "  That  the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  in  a 
country  forms  no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  its  numbers"— taking  marriage  (as 
all  these  writers  very  properly  do)  for  the  only  "  true 
source  of  human  offspring.  If  the  proportion  of  births  to 
marriages  do  not  increase,  our  author  asks,  in  what  way  can 
population  be  increased?  We  imagine  that  Mr.  Malthus 
must  intend  to  speak  of  the  permanent  increase  of  mankind 
—  that  being  bom  on  a  geometrical  ratio,  they  die  off  into 
other  proportions  of  increase  or  decrease,  as  his  supposed 
checks  are  found  to  operate;  and  that  hence  the  mere 
numbers  of  the  bora  wdl  not  decide  the  question.  Of  the^ 
details  furnished  by  experience  against  this  system,  there  is- 
not  a  .more  important  fact  than .  Mr.  Godwin  produces, 
respecting  the  calculataon  o^  annuities,,  and  the  value  of 
life.  Hiese  proceed  upon  the  negative,  in  limine,  of  Mr. 
Malthus's  conclusions ;  and  have  l^en  in  the  most  success- 
ful operation  throughout  the  civilized  world,  during  the 
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veiy  periods  of  his  woader-working^increaaei  *'  by  procrea- 
tion only/'  in  America  and  Great  Britain.  The  merchants 
and  financiers  of  all  countriee  refer  to  our  Price  and  Mor- 
gan,  on  these  subjects ;  and  in  America^  whene  the  value  of 
life,  particularly  in  young  persons,  must  be  dovble,  ac?- 
cording  to,  Mr.  Malthus,  such  a  circumstance  is  not  sus- 
pected:  though  were  it  indeed  the  fchct,  certain  ruin  would 
attend  all  extensive  assurances  effected  on  the  basis  of  the 
European  tables. 

Book  IV.  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  important 
case  of  America.  Mr.. Godwin,  perhaps^^a  little  anticipates 
the  point  he  has  to  establish,  when  ne  says,  that  he.  has 
**  already  sufficiently  proved^  so  fac  as  can.be  inferred  from 
all  the  documents  that  have  yet  been  collected  respecting 
the  supposed  increase  of  mankind,  that  the  augmeatatioh  of 
numbers  in  the  United  States  of  America,  to  whatever  it 
may  amount,  cannot  have  arisen  from  their  own  proper 
resources  in  the  way  of  procreation."  But  he  endeavours,, 
not  unsuccessfully,  tq  show  how  it  has  arisen.  He  reminds- 
us  of  the  topography  and  political  condition  of  the  United 
States-^their  facilities  for  receiving,  sustaining)  and  making 
happy  (!)  the  discontented  and  the:  destitute ;  aad  traces  the 
history  of  those  extensive  emigrations  thither,  to  Which  he 
principally  attributes  the  surprising  increase  in  their  popnla* 
tion.  Proceeding  to  the  tables  and  figures  of  the  subject, 
we  find  that  Pitkin's  Statistical  View  of  the  United  States 

{^ives  us  the  following  sketch  of  the  progress  of  their  popu- 
ation:  — 

In  1749.- 1,046,000 

In  1790 a,929.32e$ 

..  .     InlfilO 7,239,903 

On  Mr.  Godwin's  hypothesis,  165,000  emigrants  must  have 
passed  over  annually  from  Europe  to  America,  durii^  the 
twenty,  years  which  elapsed  betwieen  1790  and  1810,  with 
one  important  limitation.  Emigrants,  according  to  this 
writer,  consist  generally  of  families  in' the  flower  of  dieir- 
lives,  of  those  who  have  past  the  dangerous  -period  of 
childhood ;  and  of  whom,  instead  of  reckoning;  as  in  others 
caseis,  that  out  of  four  children  liom  we  can  only  expect^ 
one  child-bearing  female ^  we  may,  or  this  case,  expect  the' 
proportion  of  two  to  four.  Hence  he  infers  that  the  aunilal' 
number  of  emigrants  necessary,  according  to  his  princtpljes/ 
to  increase  the  numbers  of  the  United  Stat^'  population,^ 
as  they  have  been  reported  to  increase,  fortfae  tw^ty 
years  specified,  is  only  from  80  t6  90,000.    NoW  thqre  isl 
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on  record  an  ACGk)unl  of '21,300 'Brilidh  subjects  haring 
passed  from  Great  BritaiB  to  New  England  alone,  between 
the  years  16*30  and  1640 ;  a  period  in  which  the  tonnage  of 
our  merchant  ships  did  not  exceed  142^00  tons.  "  The 
fever  of  emigration/'  as  Johnson  called  it,  has  certainly- 
spread  on  every  side  of  us,  and  over  an  increased  popu* 
lation  since  :  moreover^  our  state  physicians  have  pre- 
scribed for  the  malady,  and  pointed. out  those  portions  of 
the  body  politic  on  which  it  may  beneficially  operate: — 
our  merchant  tonnage  now  is  3,072,409,  yielding,  according 
to  the  ancient  ratio»  an  emigration  of  43,000  persons  from 
Great  Britain  only.  When  to  these  are  added  the  large 
numbers  of  emigrants  that  are  known  to  have  proceeded 
from  Ireland  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  Mr.  Godwin 
insists,  that  we  shdl  have,  in  the  whole,  as  great -a  number 
as  any  hypothesis  on  the  subject  can  require*. 

Mr.  Godwin  goes  to  the  core  of  the  matter,  as  far  as. he 
has  data,  when  he  comes  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amount  of  births,  the  periods  of  marriage,  and  the  diseases 
prevalent  in  the  United  States.  la  a  paper  communiot^t^ 
to  tbe  American  Philosophipal  Society  or  Philadelpthia^  he 
traces  an  arithmetical  ervodTiCob!  the  stubbcmmeBs  ofifiguresf) 
the  rectification  of  whieh  sinmlarly  ooribborates  the  general 
or  European  calcalatixm  of  uve>  proportion  of'birthsrtd  mar*-' 
riages,  k  e.  ah  average  of  from  4  to  4^.  But  he  suppliear 
two  vsduable  fraatnents  of  calculations^  (wecall  th^msoin 
proportion  to  the  mc^iUidp  of  tbe  question  they  ard 
Drought  *  forward  to  illustrate^  ftnd  in  .our  own  anxioiur 
desire  to  see  more  of  such. dol^umontfi. given  to  the. world;) 
of  whiph  he  must  give  his  ctwil  acequnt :  —         i  r 

**  Sinca  writing  the  zAtote^  '■  I  have  had  transmitted  tb  me  by  niy 
irdbied  frieody.Mn  Joie|Jk  Valence  Bevan,  of  Georgia^  reports  o^ 
die  marries  and  births  in  Portimottth,  the  eapital  of  Ne^ 
Hamp^hirea^.fjNr  $ix  year9>.frQm  IB04.  to  ld09»  drawn  npi  anil 
published  .on  tli^  f pot  by  Qr.  Lytn«(n  3p^Miiag*  These  ane.  'the 
more  in^iportant,  as  ikejj  relate  to  thpie  northern  states  of  America 

*  Since  ^hm  article  Htts  been  in  pittgress  through  the  pi^sB,  we  have  ;hd(f 
the  pleasareoftfseinit'aftcbediiley'ondcra  netr  populfttion  act,  in  circolatiort 
■1  the  iiei^bburboed  ^f  X^mdon.  It  requires  the,  a^x,  ag«8  (by  itradaiioB* 
of  ^ve  years)  and  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  diiting^sbedi  lyittt 
the  returning  housekeeper's  name. 

^  A  Mr.  Barton  tells  us  of  the  tfnited  States  posseting,  in'^'  a  superior 
de^^ee,  an  inhtivn^  radical,  and  lasting  souitei  of  national  vigour  ami* 
(resloeas;"  ''since  in  no  oilier  part  of  the  world  is  the  process  ofljsopii^' 
latioD  so  rapid;"  and  quotes,  as  a  proof  of  it,  the  birth  of  2,247 . childreti: 
from  521  marriages,  which,  he  says,  **  gives  a  proportion  uf  six  and  a 
quarter  births  to  a  marriage/'  '     ' 
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upon  Ihe. increase  of  population,  in  vhich,  by  procreation  only, 
Mr,  Malthus  has  thought  proper  to  lay  his  principal  stress.    They 


are  as  follow :  — 


Births. 

Years. 

Marriigei, 

Males.     Females. 

Total. 

1804 

64 

163 

130 

293 

1805 

67 

138 

157 

295 

1806 

63 

128 

128 

256 

1807 

62 

151 

133 

284 

1808 

56 

141          134 

275 

1809 

69 

146         153 

299 

*'  Now  in  those  reports,  if  I  take  the  latest  year,  it  will  give  me 
something  less  than  4^  births  to  a  marriage :  and,  if  1  add  the 
whole  ten  years  together,  the  proportion  will  be  found  to  be  4  <x%tr 
to  one. 

*'  My  friend'  at  the  same  time  transmitted  to  me  a  paper  of  these 
heads,  for  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  but  this  is  only  for 
the  one  year,  1818,  and  does  not  distinguish  the  sexes  of  the  bom: 
the  result  is  *  Marriages  (as  far  as  obtained)  792 ;  baptisms,  2221  :* 
yielding  a  quotient  of  fewer  than  three  births  to  a  marriage.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  this  return  concludes  with  a  memo* 
randum,  that '  the  baptisms  of  this  year  were  decreased  by  282,  and 
the  burials  increased  by  64.'  Thus- the  further  we  inquire  into  the 
subject,  we  find  the  progress  of  numbers  of  mankind  in  the  United 
States,  conforming  itself  to  the  model  of  Europe."  [p.  424.] 

On  the  subject  of  the  period  at  which  marriages  are 
formed  in  the  United  Sfates,  this  author  only  establiBheis, 
what  our  readers  will  ere  this  have  expected,  that ''  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun/*  There  is  an  ordinary  age  and 
power  of  fruitfuhiess  in  the  human  female ;  no  one  feature 
of  the  power  of  habits  of  mankind  is  more  uniform,  on  a 
large  scale ;  if  this  period  is  anticipated,  and  women  many 
at  a  very  early  age,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  and  as 
the  most  common  observation  will  teach,  their  fruitfulness 
is  rather  diminished  than  increased,  and  they  exhibit  a 
premature  decay.  Franklin  boasted  of  the  early  marriaged 
of  America ;  but,  first,  the  fact  of  their  prevslence  on  a 
national  scale  wants  establishing ;  and,  secondly,  if  it  were 
established,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  *'  Too  early  and 
too  Fate  marriages,"  says  Sussmilcn,  **  are  both  of  them 
injurious  to  population."  The  average  powers  of  the  female 
are  not  proved  to  be  greater  in  Amenca  than  in  Europe, 
nor  the  ordinary  mamageable  age  difierent.  In  Sweden; 
as  we  have  seen,  almost  sdl  females  amviilg  at  twenty  years 
of  age  marry. 
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Respecting  the  diseases  of  the  United  Stated,  Mr.  Godwin 
has  also  some  original  information.  He  notices  the  preva^ 
lence  of  consumption,  dysentery,  and  the  yellow  fever;  the 
general  impression  which  American  writers  seek  to  remove* 
*'  that  the  United  States  are  unhealthy ;"  aiid  the  testimony 
of  Volney  to  the  appalling  frequency  of  intermittent  au- 
tumnal fevers  and  agues.  We  confess,  however,  that  the 
information  he  has  derived  from  certain  *'  very  respectable*' 
ladies,  concerning  the  rareness  of  large  families,  the  num- 
ber of  children  dymg  under  three  years  of  age,  the  sallow- 
ness  of  the  native  American  compleiciony  8^i  seems  to  us 
rathef  vAgue.  This  chapter,  upon  the  whole,  is  very  un- 
equal to  what  we  should  have  expected  frdm  a  writer  who 
is  generally  scrupulous  in  his  data ;  and  the  materials  for 
a  fuller  statement  of  the  diseases  of  America,  are,  we 
aporehend,  by  no  means  difficult  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Godwin  finally  establishes,  as  ''  the  most  important 
piece  of  information,  relatively  to  our  subject,  that  can  be 
conceived,'*  that  the  free  white  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  under  and  above  sixteen  years  of  age;  are  as  nearly 
as  possible  upon  an  equality  in  point  of  numbers.*;  and 
infers  that  it  hence .  inevitably  foUows^  *\  that  throughout 
the  Union  the  population,  so  far  as  depends  on  procreation, 
is  at  a  stand.''  "  it  \^  altogether  as  satisfflictory,  he  insists, 
**  as  if  we  had  a  table  of  births  and  marriages,  for  every 
state  of  the  Union,  as  particular  as  Su8smilch*6  tables  for 
the  German  dominions  of  the  king  of  Prussia."  **  If  it 
were  true  that  the  population  of  the  United  States' had  been 
found  to  double  itself,  for  above  a  century  and  a  half 
successively,  in  less  than  twenty-five  years,  and  that  this 
had  been  repeatedly  ascertained  to  be  from  procreation 
onlv;  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that  in  that  country  the 
children  would  outnumber  the  grown  persons,  two  or  three 
times  over."  [pp.  441,  2.  t] 

■ 

*  See  the  census  for  1810,  &c. 

i"  Tbe  alMordides  into  which  an  implicit  reliance  on  Mr.  Malthus's 
aaaeitioiis  have  led  some  of  the  roost  respectable  of  our  conteinporariesy 
cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  following  sentences  m>m  the 
Qoarterlj  Review  for  November,  1817,  which  gravely  says,  "The  American 
rwce  is  but  a  branch  of  the  European  stock,  and  had  it  rennained  on  its 
parent  soil,  would  have  partaken  of  the  same  gradual  increase,  doubling 
Itself  in  a  century  at  the  quickest ;  but  the  same  branch,  when  rooted  in 
tnuisatlantic  ground,  doul>les  in  twenty-five  years.  Take  any  given  number, 
say  10,000 ;  these  persons  remaining  in  England,  or  France,  would,  in  100 
yemrs,  have  increaaed  to  1M),000 ;  but  transplanted  to  America,  in  a  hundred 
ytmn  thej  bcooms  160,0001*' 
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The  means  which  the  earth  afiTqrds  for  the  Bubsistence  of 
man,  occupy  the  fifth  book  of  tKis  interesting  work.  We 
feel  disposed  to  complain  of  the  very  insufficient  space  that 
is  thus  assigned,  to  at  least  one  half  of  our  author's 
subject ;  and  that  which  enters  into  the  very  pith  of  his 
opponent's  theory :  but  we  can  only  concern  ourselves  with 
Mr.  Godwin's  data  here.  The  warm-hearted  speculations 
of  the  writer  enliven  his  book ;  still  they  are  but  specula* 
tions-r-we  want  to  see  the  facts  of  this  science  more  fully 
brought  out,  and  lucidly  arranged. 

Chma  has  been  considered  as  the  most-  populous  of 
civilized  countries ;  it  occupies  1,300,000  out  of  the 
39,000,000  of  habitable  sauare  miles,  which  the  globe  is 
computed  to  contain :  ana  here,  according  to  the  lowest 
calculation,  300,000,000  of  inhabitants  find  the  means  of 
subsistence.  •On  this  scale,  the  habitable  parts  of  the 
globe  would  supply  nine  thousatid,  instead  of  its  present 
computed  number  of  six  hundred,  millions  of  inhabitants. 

In  England  and  Wales  W^  have,  according  to  the  surveys 
of  the.  Board  of  Agriculture  * :  -— > 

Of  cultivated  land • 39,100,000 

Common  and  waste  land 7,816,000 

Total  46,916,000 


The  former  being  thus  distributed : — 

In  bread,  the  produce  of 5,000,000 

laliquidift  1,250,000 

In  animal  food, 20,000,000 

Roots  and  green  fruit 1,250,000 

The  food  of  1 ,200,000  horses 4,800,000 

Surplus  produce    ••••     6,800,000 

39,100,000 

For  the  same  writers  rate  the  individual  consumption  of 
food  in  this  way :  — 

Food  per  head  aniimlly  consumed.  Acres. 

In  bread,  the  produce  qf  • « • •  •  •  •  •  t  • ^ 

In  liquids • •••...    | 

In  auimal  food • 2 

In  roots  and  green  fruit | 

Total  2| 
t  See  particularly  Middleton's  Survey  of  Middlesex. 
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Now,  the' item  of  surplus  prodttce^/diyided  by  2i,  would 
yield  food  already  provided  for  2,051380  persons,  to  say. 
nothing  of  improvements  and  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands.' 
We  advert,  with  pleasure,  after  Mr.  Godwin,  to  the  striking 
illustration  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  afforded  by  Mr. 
Coke's  Holkham  estate.  Forty  years  ago,  when  this 
gentleman  came  into  possession  of  the  property,  the  land 
of  his  farms  was  regarded  as  som^  of  the  worst  in  the 
country,  and  let  at  three  shillings  per  acre:  his  entire 
rental  was  £2,200.  At  this  time,  according  to  a  recent 
publication  *,  the  land  lets  at  from  thirty  to  ^rty  shillings, 
and  produces  triple  the  quantity  of  wheat  per  acre,  that 
other  and  some  of  the  most  naturally  fertile  counties  yield ; 
the  population  has  tripled,  the  poor-houcte  has  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  rental  has  increased. tenfold. 

But  we  feel,  with  our  author,  the  great  ambiguity  that 
lurks  under  the  term  "  means  of  subsistence .''  It  may 
either  intend  what  is  actually  produced,  or  what  might  be 
produced  from  the  earth ;  and  it  may  involve,  or  it  may  not 
involve,  the  consideration  of  the  mode  whereby  those  means 
are  obtained,  or  become  accessible  to  particular  classes  of 
men.  That 'what  is  actually  produced,  as  the  food  of  man, 
in  England,  might  be  largely  increascci,  has  never  been 
<}ae8tioned,  and  is  an  agricultural  problem  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance  to  keep  before  the  world.  That  it 
might  be  more  eaually,  and  for  all  classes  more  comfortably^ 
distributed,  will  be  doubted  by  none  but  those  who  believe 
onr  political  institutions,  or  rather  our  actual  jpolitical  situa- 
tion, incapable  of  improvement.  Upon  this  latter  topic, 
liowever,  there  is  some  language  in  our  author*8  book  that 
ifl  much  too  unmeasured  for  our  taste  and  times.  We 
neither  think  with  his  opponent,  that  the  child  of  the  poor 
man  is  bom  into  the  world  without  rights,  or  into  **  a  world 
where  every  thing  is  appropriated ;"  nor;  with  Mr.  Godwin, 
that  ^  he  has  only  to  lin  up  his  eyes  and  survey  our  heaths 
and  forests,  our  parks,  and  out  pteasure  grounds,  to  see  that 
the  world  is  not  appropriated  as  the  simple  laws  of  nature 
direct  u$  to  appropriate  it."  We  neither  believe,  that  at 
Nature's  mighty  feast  there  is  no  room  for  the  new  claimant 
^because  he  is  poor,  nor  that  he  has  a  right  to  usurp  the 

Clace  and  rank  of  any  that  are  alretfdy  seated  there :  we 
old  it  to  be  a  sacred  and  imperative  duty  to  make  room  for 
him,  and  are  persuaded  that  this  may  be  accomplished 

*  Ri^jT,  Holkbani,  snd  its  Agriculture. 
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tvithout  Violence^  and  without  making  any '  individual  a 
judge  in  his  own  cause.  On  the  whole,  as  between  these 
controversialists,  Mr.  Godwin  sums  up  the  ultimate  ques- 
tion of  difference,  by  stating  his  conviction,  that  population 
is  not  kept  down  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe, 
provided  it  has  a  tendency  to  increase,  by  a  want  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  but  by  the  positive  institutions  of 
society.  "  I  claim,"  says  he,  "  to  reverse  the  celebrated 
maxim  of  Mr.  Malthus,  and  to  say  that  *  human  institutions, 
if  erroneous  and  oppressive,  are  the  mighty  and  tremendous 
sources  of  mischief  to  mankind,  while  me  progress  of  popu- 
lation  is,  in  the  comparison,  light  and  superigciaU  a  mere 
feather  that  floats  upon  the  surface'  of  the  essay  on  Popu- 
lation, and  hardly  worth  serious  consideration  any  where 
else.''  His  sixth  and  concluding  book  is  a  general  sum- 
mary of  objections  to  the  spirit  of  the  Essay  on  Popu- 
lation* 

That  the  topic  of  these  writers,  the  real  tendencies  and 
limits  of  the  principle  of  population,  only  presents  itself  to 
discussion  at  a  very  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  will  be 
obvious,  both  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Malthus's  was  die 
first  English  book  that  entered  fiiUy  into  it,  and  the  lament- 
able want  of  data  which  his  system  every  where  discloses. 
Even  the  industry  of  his  opponent,  aided  by  the  hard- 
headed  calculations  of  his  fnend,  Mr.  David  j3ooth,  (see 
the  Dissertation  on  the  Ratios  of  Increase  on  Population, 
Sec.,  at  the  close  of  book  II.)  has  added  little  to  the 
established  fads  that  belong  to.  this  branch  of  science,  if 
such  it  may  be  called:  and  we  owe  too  much  to  the 
experimental  philosophy,  we  rejoice  too  much  in  the 
modem  tendency  of  all  true  science,  to  break  up  from  its 
former  moorings  to  this  hypothesis  and  the  other,  and  take 
the  direction  to  which  experiment  leads,  to  be  willing  to 
reason  much  on  such  a  subject,  without  better  data.  A 
desultory  remark  or  two,  in  conclusion,  is  all  upon  which 
we  shall  venture. 

The  whole  subject  presents  an  argument  for  the  higher 
views  of  man.  In  the  early  stages  of  society,  great  preca- 
riousness  in  the  actual  supplies  of  food  procured,  is  found 
to  subsist  with  ain  inexhaustible  abundance  of  resources. 
The  wandering  tribes,  that  on  the  discovery  of  America 
were  found  scattered  along  its  shores,  and  that  haunt  at  this 
time  the  borders  of  its  civilized  portions,  once  possessed  (and 
but  a  few  centuries  back)  the  same  fertile  soil  which  now 
feeds  the  millions  of  the  Union,  and  which  frequently  Qup- 
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plies  to  exhausted  Europe  a  surplus  quota  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.     Until  man,  with  his  inherent  thirst  for  some  "  En- 
during substance,"  sits  down  to  appropriate  for  himself  a 
place  and  a  sphere  on  earth,  attends  to  its  peculiarities, 
marks  the  seasons  that  pass  over  it,  and  applies  himself 
steadily  to  its  cultivation,  age  after  age,  he  is  found  wholly 
i^orant  of  its  riches  -— >  and  then  — *  he  is  as  certainly  taught 
that  this  is  no  undisturbed  resting  place  for  him.     Through 
want  of  forethought  he  at  first  neglects  to  husband  his 
resources,  and  to  prepare  in  a  more  plentiful  for  a  less  pro- 
sperous season :  then,  compacted  in  nations,  his  extreme 
anxiety  teaches  him  to  appropriate,  and  make  permanent 
possessions   of  all  he  can;,  different  human  institutions 
arise,  and  large  classes  of  men  have  to  meet  the  preca- 
riousness,  and  almost  the  inconveniencies  of  savage  life. 
'   But  what  are  really  the  evidences  of  a  redundant  population 
in  any  country,  we  have  yet  to  learn.   Distress  in  any  one  of 
the  numerous,  or  even  of  the  greater  classes  of  the  people, 
is  not  evidence  of  this  kind.    This  may  be  but  a  partial  evil 
working  out  a  general  benefit,  or  auickly  to  be  remedied  by 
directing  the  attention  of  that  class  to  other  and  less  ex- 
hausted pursuits  than  their  old  ones.  We  were  lately  much 
struck  with  a  contrivance  adjoining  some  of  the  locks  of 
the  Regent's  Canal,  north  of  London,  whereby  the  overflow 
of  one  of  its  branches  is  deposited  by  the  side  of  the  works 
until  it  may  be  wanted  at  a  future  period,  or  by  another. 
Now  when  the  arts  of  peace  can  be  fully  and  soberly  culti- 
vated amonsst  men,  is  it  too  much  to  hope,  that  the 
govemors  of  the  earth  will  see  the  necessity  of  providing 
similar  contrivances  in  civil  life,  and  in  relation  to  the 
pursuits  of  the  lower  orders  in  particular?    The  classes 
most  interested  in  a  prudential  foresight  of  the  general 
tendency,  and  entire  result  of  their  pursuits,  are  the  very 
classes  least  likely  to  exercise  that  foresight.    They  are  by 
duty  and  necessity  too  much  occupied  in  providing  the 
day  s  bread  as  the  day  passes.     One  of  the  first  acts  of 
benevolence  in  the  higher  orders,  then,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  a  state,  is,  we  hold,  to  think  broadly  and 
kindly  for  them.      To  anticipate  the  certain  momentary 
evil  that  this  excellent  invention  will  bring  on  that  class  of 
manufacturers,  and  the  absolute  extinction  of  that  branch 
of  human  labour,  which  the  admirable  application  of  the 
mere  force  of  the  elements  will  involve  in  another  direction ; 
—  to  reckon  up  before-hand  the  want  of  some  few  thou- 
sands, that  will  thus  become  idle' through  necessity,  and  to 
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l>repare  that  fraction  of  the  aid  for  them,  by  way  of  preven- 
tioD  of  their  misery,  which  you  must  otherwise  afford  them 
in  the  shape  of  cure. 

Nor  should  the  sound  of  complaint  in  particular  classes  of 
the  community  mislead  us.  All  classes  have  a  greater 
opportunity  of 'making  their  complaints  heard,  than,  in 
former  tipaes.  Even  the  poorest  are  becoming,  thank 
heaven,'  an  educated  class ;  they  can  read,  if  not  so  much 
as  we  could  wish,  much  of  what  they  will  read  relates  to. 
their  own  interests  and  affairs,  the  fluctuation  of  prices, 
the  different  markets  that  are  to  be  found  for  their  labour, 
the  origin  and  descent  of  every  kind  of  property,  8cc.  The 
class  immediately  above  the  poorest,  can  pretty  generally 
read  and  write,  and,  alas !  they  can  speak !  and  the  influence 
of  their  speeches  and  writings  cannot,  at  last,  be  circum- 
scribed by  act  of  Parliament.  These  classes  have  felt 
themselves,  in  measure,  men ;  and  their  richer  neighbours, 
to  sovem  Uiem,  must  remember  we  are  all  but  men.  The 
influence  of  false  representations  must  be  met  by  truth ;  of 

f>artial  and  misleading,  and,  therefore,  mischievous  knbw^ 
edge,  by  the  diffusion  of  more  complete  knowledge,  and 
well-grounded,  well-directed  principle.  The  country  i$ 
rising,  as  a  whole,  into  the  possession  of  new  appetites,  new 
propensities— -a  new  and  irresistible  thirst  oi  knowledge, 
ever  accompanied  by  a  new  power  to  reason,  and  a  new 
pride  of  intellect,  i  ou  must  meet  these  desires,— we  would 
say  to  the  better  informed  classes, »-  you  must  govern  this 
infant  reasoning  by  better  reasoning,  you  must  convert  this 

Jiride  into  a  useful  ambition  of  real  and  becoming  excel- 
ence.  But  you  need  not,  in  the  interim,  mistake  the 
greater  sound  of  calamit}r  for  proof  of  its  greater  existence. 
The  poor  and  some  of  their  would-be  friends,  have  ascended 
into  a  whispering-gallery  of  late  years ;  they  have  neither 
any  new  powers  of  voice,  nor  any  essentially  new  topic  of 
complaint.  We  do  not  believe  that  they  have  had,  in  our 
time,  any  de^ee  of  calamitv  to  compare  with  the  days  of  the 
plagues,  famine,  and  pestilence,  known  to  our  forefathers ; 
out  a  whisper  spreads  and  circulates  in  their  present  region, 
like  a  set  speecn  of  former  times,  and  an  ordinary  shout  like 
thunder. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  "  possess  the  world,''  as 
Mr.  Malthus  phrases  it,  the  mercantile  and  privileged  orders 
of  society,  can  complain  with  greater  effect  than  formerly^ 
and  like  men,  they  do  so.  An  indefinite  number  of  new 
channels  of  information,  must  afford  indefinite  scope  for 
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complaint.  The  uianufkctarer  can  tell  his  nei^bonrs  how 
impossible  it  is  for  him  to  live,  if  the  working  hand  is  also 
to  livey  in  the  county  paper ;  mercantile  men  can  advocate 
the  honour  of  their  country,  in  the  necessity  of  supporting 
credit,  and  of  the  regular  payment  of  the  diyidendy  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  m  the  Upper  House  of  Paiiia- 
ment,  richer  thoueh  he  be  in  blood,  and  linked  with  names 
that  constitute  all  the  pride  of  his  country's  history,  what 
noble  does  not  feel  that  he  is  no  longer  speaking  to  his 
prince  and  his  equals,  but  to  the  people  ?  We  infer  that 
the  sound  of  modem  distress  is,  on  the  whole,  much  neater- 
than  the  reality ;  — that  the  real  distress  of  an  enli^tened 
country,  like  England,  will  always  be  heard  travelling  from 
class  to  class,  now-a-days,  and,  therefore,  at  last,  be  much 
Qiore  likely  to  be  traced  to  its  true  causes,  than  in  former 
times ;  but  above  all  that  the  bounty  of  the  God  of  nature, 
though  we  have,  as  a  people,  learned  systematically  to 
under-rate  and  despise  it,  is  yet  equal  to  the  wants  of  his  in- 
telligent creatures — and  that  the  old-fashioned  language  of 
praise  and  penitence  will,  erkn  in  these  times,  more  de- 
cidedly become  us,  in  all  classes  of  society,  than  that  of 
complaint. 

Two  Sermom,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Saint  Chadd, 
Shrewsbury,  May  28,  1820,  in  Aid  of  the  Funds  (^'the  Boys 
and  Girls*  Sunday  Schools^  and  School  of  Industry^  esta^ 
brisked  in  that  rarish.  By  the  Rev.  Sam.  Lee,  A.  M. 
Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  8vo. 
pp.31.  Shrewsbury, Howell. 

From  the  time  when  Dr.  Eachard  wrote  his  ''Grounds 
and  Occasions  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  and  Religion,** 
to  the  present,  and  indeed  long  before,  the  preparatory 
studies  of  candidates  for  holv  orders  have  excited  general 
notice,  not  to  say  occupied  the  profound  attention  of  judi- 
cious and  sober  men.  Still,  however,  there  are  persons 
who,  by  indulging  prejudice,  believe  that  no  one  can  be 
qualified  for  the  Cnristian  ministry,  unless  educated  at 
Eton  or  Westminster,  Rugby  or  St.  Paul's.  Nor  are  others 
wanting,  who,  having  their  eyes  directed  only  to  the  re- 
venues of  the  church,  regardless  of  the  demands  of  the 
public,  and  the  claims  of  a  parish,  look  at  a  benefiee  as  the 
only  worthy  object,  without  respect  to  piety  or  learning, 
or  even  to  the  decencies  of  exterior  accomplishments. 
Heivoe,  too  frequent,  alas  \  has  been  the  occurrence  ^^  that. 
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if  the  young  collefpan  could  demonstrate  a  mathematical 
problem,  or  entertain  a  jovial  circle  with  a  quotation  from 
Catullus  or  Anacreon,  or  even  refer  to  years  spent  in  a 
public  school,  and  the  regular  routine  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
oridge,  he  has  been  advanced  to  the  cure  of  souls,  with  no 
other  helps  than  can  be  supplied  by  Euclid,  or  the  produc- 
tions of  heathen  poets.  '*  Now,  what  a  champion  for  truth 
is  such  a  thing  likely  to  be  ?  What  an  huge  blaze  he  makes 
in  the  church !  What  a  raiser  of  doctrines,  what  a  con- 
foundor  of  heresies,  what  an  able  interpreter  of  hard  places, 
what  a  Tesolver  of  cases  of  conscience,  and  what  a  prudent 
guide  must  he  needs  be  to  all  his  parish* !" 

Such  a  course,  though  sadly  common,  happily  is  not' 
universal.  The  grossness  of  the  errot  has  in  itself  a  ten- 
dency to  counteraction.  Hence,  of  late  years  especially, 
the  more  enlightened  friends,  as  well  as  ablest  sup- 
porters of  the  nierarchy,  have  directed  their  energies  to 
check  the  fearful  evil,  and,  by  classing  theology  with  uni- 
versity studies,  have  done  something  towards  its  removal. 
Besides,  men  have  been  sought  out  and  patronized,  who 
possess  minds  well  stored  with  knowledge,  who  exhibit,  in 
the  view  of  Christian  charity,  proofs  of  vital  godliness,  and 
who,  from  love  to  the  Saviour,  dedicate  all  their  acquire- 
ments, and  all  their  influence,  to  his  service.  Such  only, 
we  conceive,  are  the  persons  who  should  receive  ordination. 
Then  would  the  ministry  not  be  blamed. 

As  friends  of  a  learned  priesthood,  we  delight  to  see  the 
union  of  piety  and  literature: — religion  will  invariably 
sanctify  human  learning,  and  thus  the  beauties  and  force  of 
divine  truth  will  be  exhibited  and  urged,  with  pre-eminent 
advantage.  We  think,  with  Bishop  Horsley,  wiat  for  any 
to  '^  allege  the  apostles  as  instances  of  illiterate  preachers, 
is  of  all  fallacies  the  grossest.  Originally,  perhaps,  they 
were  men  of  little  learning— fishermen,  tent-makers,  excise- 
men ;  but  when  they  began  to  preach,  they  were  no  longer 
illiterate ;  they  were  rendered  learned  in  an  instant,  without 
previous  study  of  their  own,  by  a  miracle  f."  The  champions 
of  the  reformation,  let  it  be  remembered,  were  men  of  exten- 
sive attainments,  as  well  as  distinguished  piety,  skilled  in 
the  learned  languages,  well  read  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  masters  of  solid  reason  and  argument.  The  British 
churches  are  now  reaping  the  benefit  of  their  disinterested 
and  zealous  exertions,  both  as  scholars  and  divines ;  and, 

•  Eachard^p.  21.  ed.  1673.  t  Sermons,  Disc.  xiv. 
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while  all  their  succesa  is.  attributable  to  the- blessing  of  Ood, 
it  woald  be  insensibility  not  to  venerate  their  stndioiu  dilir 
gence,  their  gigantic  intellect.  They  transferred  to  religion 
all  that  was  known,  all  that  was  valuable  in  literature.  Wnen, 
therefore,  men  of  science  united  with  piety,  whether  their 
knowledge  has  been  acquired  in  a  public  school,  or  obtained 
by  unassisted  plodding,  are  brought  forward  in  the  service 
of  the  Gospel,  we  greatly  rejoice,  and,  without  regarding 
their  early  associations,  we  predict  the  furtherance  of  truth, 
the  accelerated  progress  of  all  that  is  captivating  in  genuine 
devotion.  In  this  view  we  recognise  tne  reverend  author 
of  the  sermons  now  before  us;  aud  the  introduction  of  his 
discourses  to  our  readers,  presents  an  opportunity  of  re- 
cording the  history,  the  energies,  and  the  success  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  personages  of  ancient,  or  modem  his- 
tonr. 

Longnor,  a  small  vills^e  near  Shrewsbury,  has  the  honour 
of  beine  the  birth-place  of  Professor  Lee :  destitute  of  the 
early  advantages  of  education,  while  working  as  a  carpenter* 
for  daily  subsistence,  he  toiled  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
and,  with  unassisted  and  silent  perseverance,  he  studied, 
from  the  Age,  we  believe,  of  seventeen,  the  Latin  tongue. 
This  application  originated  in  his  inability  to  understand 
that  langtiage,  as  quoted  in  the  English  authors.  Poverty 
obstructed  nis  progress,  but  did  not  prevent  it.  A  thirst 
for  information  created  economy ;  and  out  of  the  scanty 
pittance  of  his  weekly  earnings,  he  purchased,  at  a  book 
stall,  a  volume  which,  when  read,  was  exchanged  for  ano- 
ther ;  and  so,  by  degrees,  he  advanced  in  wisdom.  As  his 
wages  increased,  and,  thereby^  his  ability  to  make  larger 
purchases^  he  attended  to  the  Greek,  the  Hebrew,  the 
Chaldee,  and  the  Syriac  tongues.  The  loss  by  fire  of  the 
very  tools  of  his  trade,  blasted  his  earthly  prospects  in  that 
direction,  and  led  him  to  consider  bow  far  his  literary  ac- 
quirements might  be  employed  for  the  support  of  himself, 
and  the  partner  he  had  recently  married,  llis  situation 
being  made  known  to  the  Reverend  Archdeacon  Corbett, 
that  liberal  and  enlightened  clergyman  afforded  him,  not 

*  U  has  been  remarked  bj  a  judidous  writer,  that  "  A  person's  original, 
his  l^siness  and  drciintstances  itilife,  often  occasion  prejudices  against  hkli. 
Tbos  the  Jews  were  pr^odiGed  against  Christ.  They  were  astoiiisbed  that 
ooe  ipvbo  had  worked  among  them  as  a  common  mechanic,  should  set  op  to 
be  a  public  teacher.*'  In  coonexioii  with  the  above  remark,  such  prejudices 
are,  bjf  the  same  writer,  shown  to  be  '*  very  absurd,  unreasonable,  and  mis- 
abievoofl."  See  a  SermoD  entitled  "  Reflections  on  Christ*s  working  as  a 
OMpeoter.^ — Job  Orton*i  DUeaUriet,  vol.  i.  p.  65,  &c.  ed.  17T6, 
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only  immediate  aid,  bizt  a  happier  introduction  to  his  &- 
▼ourite  pursuits.  The  result  has  been  his  present  adranee- 
ment. 

.  In  delineating  the  talents  and  yast  acquirements  of  Pro- 
fessor Lee,  we  willingly  avail  ourselves  of  the  worthy  arch- 
deacon's ingenious  speech^  as  delivered  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Shropshire  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  in  the  year 
1818|  and  are  persuaded,  that  in  that  speech,  after  making 
every  allowance  for  partiality,  he  uttered  only  the  words 
of  *  truth  and  soberness.' 

''The  only  education  Mr.  Lee  received  among  us,  was  that  of 
a  village  school,  where  nothing  more  was  taught  than-  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic:  and  he  left  this  school  at  twelve  years  of 
age,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  and  builder,  under  his  inge- 
nious and  respectable  relative,  Mr.  Alderman  Lee,  of  this  town. 
It  was  not  till^  years  after  this,  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  ac- 
quiring foreign  languages ;  and  then  it  was  with  such  singleness 
of  heart  that  he  pursued  his  object,  that  he  neither  sought  nor 
accepted  opportunities  of  communicating  it.  And  it  was  not  till 
after  an  iuterval  of  six  years,  and  then  by  chance,  that  I  found  out 
that  he  had  in  that  space  taught  himself  to  read  and  to  write  in 
Latin,  in  Greek,  arid  in  Hebrew.  He  had  taught  himself  the 
Chaldee,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Samaritan  languages  —  and  all  this 
unaided  by  any  instructor;  uncheered  by  any  literary  companion; 
uninfluenced  by  the  hope,  either  of  profit  or  of  praise.  And  h^re 
let  me  pause  at  this  very  singular  feature  in  the  portrait  I  am  en- 
deavouring to  delineate :  for  where  shall  we  meet  with  a  devotion 
to  letters  so  solitary,  or  so  pure  ?  1  know,  indeed,  that  instances 
are  not  unfrequent,  where  the  mind  has  arisen  superior  to  its  original 
destination,  or  where  eminence  has  been  attained  under  circum« 
Stances  adverse  and  unfavourable.  But  we  more  generally  find, 
that  a  foundation  has  been  laid ;  and  that  those  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  as  scholars,  have  gone  through  the  regular 
routine  of  classical  education,  or  have  been  assisted  by  masters  of 
superior  ability.  Such  was  the  case  with  Mr.  James  Cricbton, 
of  Clunie,  in  Scotland,  better  known  by  the  name  of  '  the  admirable 
Crichton,'  in  the  list  of  whose  tutors  we  find  the  name  even  of 
Buchanan.  And  having  introduced  the  mention  of  this  extraor- 
dinary person,  this  *  Phoenix  of  Literature,'  as  he  is  designated  by 
one  of  his  biographers,  I  would  willingly  run  some  parallel  betweeA 
him  and  Mr.  Lee ;  for,  though  comparisons  are  justly  said  to  be 
odious,  yet,  if  I  take  my  example  from  the  16th  century,  I  shall' 
scarcely  be  accused  of  sinning  against  the  spirit  of  this  wholesome 
proverb,  more  especially  as  my  object  is  merely  that  of  elucidation  r 
nor  is  it  necessary  for  my  purpose,  to  endeavour  to  depreciate  the 
panegyrics  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  or  of  the  authorities  he  quotes, 
by  the  more  sober  criticism  of  Dr.  Kippis;  for  I  know  not  that  the 
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warmest  admirers  of  the  admirable  Cnchton  have  advanced  any 
thing  concerning  him,  a  few  hyperbolical  expressions  excepted, 
superior  to  what  Mr.  Lee  either  has  done,  or  mayj  well  be  sup- 
posed capable  of  doing,  if  he  thought  right  and  fit  so  to  do.     Mr. 
Cnchton,  then,  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  ancient,  family  and 
hereditary  fortune ;  and,  therefore,  we  may  presume  that,  ip  addi- 
tion to  the  living  assistance  I  have  mentioned,  he  was  amply  sup- 
plied with  the  usual  helps  and  incitements  to  learning,  and  that  at  an 
age  when  the  mind  is  most  ductile  and  open  to  such  pursuits :  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  find  Mr.  Lee  oppressed  with  the  cares  and 
labours  of  life ;  without  any  living  assistant  whatsoever;  without 
the  stimulus  either  of  hope  or  of  fear ;  seeking  concealment  rather 
than  the  smile  of  approbation,  and  very  scantily  supplied  with  the 
necessary  materials:   for  Mr.  Lee's  earnings  at  this  time  were 
barely  sufficient  to  the  poorest  maintenance :  yet  he  spared  from 
this  pittance,  to  purchase  such  a  grammar  as  could  be  met  with 
upon  the  book  stalb  of  this  town ;  and  when  he  had  read  through 
a  volume  procured  in  a  similar  manner,  he  was  forced  to  pay  it  away 
again,  as  part  of  the  price  of  the  next  book  he  wished  to  purchase. 
Here,  then,  is  a  string  of  difficulties  surmounted  by  Mr.  Lee,  which 
Mr.  Cnchton  had  not  to  combat.    Again,  it  is*said  that  Mr.  Crich- 
ton*s  learning,  however  stupendous,  was  not  acquired  by  the 
sacrifice  of  any  of  those  pleasures  in  which  youth  usually  indulges, 
or  by  the  omission  of  any  of  those  accomplishments  in  which  it 
becomes  a  gentleman  to  excel.     Now  so  far  as  this  marks  out  the 
interruptions  given  to  Mr.  Crichton's  severer  studies,  we  shall  find 
those  of  Mr.  Lee  at  least  equally  broken  in  upon,  and  that  from 
caoses  much  more  imperative.  Mr.  Lee  had'  not  to  balance  between 
reading  and  relaxation;   he  had  to  pass  from  bodily  fatigue  to 
mental  exertion ;  for  he  omitted,  diuring  the  six  years  I  have  men« 
tioned,  none  of  the  hours  usually  appropriated  to  manual  labour; 
be  retired  regularly  to  rest  at  ten  o'clock  at  night;  he  sufiered 
daring  this  time,  from  a  complaint  in  his  eyes ;  and  of  the  inade- 
quate leisure  thus  left  him,  part  even  of  that  was  dedicated  to  what 
may  be  deemed  accomplishment :  so  that  it  does  not  appear  that 
Mr.  Crichton  either  read  or  remembered  with  greater  rapidity  than 
Mr.  Lee  has  done.    And  when  Mr.  Lee  exchanged,  his  trade  for 
the  superintendance  of  a  charity  school,  his  hours  were  not  much 
more  at  (lis  own .  disposal.     It  was  at  this  time  that  that  well* 
known  and  nmch  respected  oriental  scholar,  Dr.  Jonathan  Scott; 
while  Persian  secretary  to  Mr.  Hastings  in  India,  furnished  Mr. 
Lee  with  an  Arabic  Grammar,  and  he  had*  then,  for  the  "first  time 
in  Us  lifis,  the  pleasure  of  conversing  upon  the  study  in  which  he 
vas  engaged ;  and  it  is  to  Ms  auspicious  circumstance,  impfoved, 
as  it  was,  by  the  wonderful  proficiency  of  Mr.  Lee  on  the  one  hand^ 
(lor  m  a  few  months  he  was  capable  of  reading,  writing,  and  com^ 
posing  in  both  Arabic  and  Persic),  and  to  the  unremitting  kindness 
of  Dr.  Scott  on  the  other,  that  we  may  attribute  Mr..  Lee*s  subse* 
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quent  engagement  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  his  admis- 
sion at  Queen*s  College,  Cambridge,  and  his  ordination  as  a  mi* 
nister  of  the  established  church*  But  in  defence  of  what  I  have 
ventured  to  assert,  1  must  endeavour  to  draw  this  parallel  some- 
what closer.  One  of  the  admirable  Crichton's  historians  asks, 
whether  it  does  not  surpass  comprehension,  that  in  his  21st  year 
he  should  be  master  of  ten  different  languages,  and  perfectly  well 
seen  in  philosophy,  the  mathematics,  theology,  the  belles  lettres,  and 
other  sciences  ?  Now  I  will  endeavour  to  take  these  attributes  in  the 
order  in  which  I  have  quoted.  And,  first,  as  to  languages :  if  Mr. 
Crichtoh  began  his  grammar  at  six  years  of  age,  a  supposition  by 
no  means  improbable,  considering  the  aptness  of  the  scholar,  his 
station  in  life,  and  the  practice  of  the  times,  we  shall  then  find  that 
the  high  degree  of  knowledge  we  have  stated,  was  acquired  in 
about  fourteen  years ;  and  it  is  now  about  fourteen  years  since  Mr. 
Lee  first  opened  a  Latin  Grammar,  and  he  has  in  that  time  taught 
himself  seventeen  different  languages.  It  is  further  said,  that  Mr. 
Crichton  oQerpd  to  dispute  in  the  twelve  following  languages:  — 


1.  Hebrew. 

2.  Syiiac 

3.  Arabic. 

4.  Greek. 

5.  Latin. 

6.  Spanish. 

'<  Those  Mr.  Lee  has  taught  himself  are  the  following :  — 


7.  French. 

8.  Italian. 

9.  English.  ' 

10.  Dutch. 

11.  Flemish. 

12.  Sclavonian. 


1.  Latin. 

2.  Greek. 

3.  Hebrew. 

4.  Chaldee. 

5.  Syriac. 

6.  Samaritan. 

7.  Arabic. 

8.  Persic. 

9.  Hindostanee. 


10.  French. 

11.  German. 

12.  Italian. 

13.  Ethiopic. 

14.  Coptic. 

15.  Malay. 

16.  Sanscrit. 

17.  Bengalee. 


'' To  which  if  we  add  the  English,  included  in  Mr.  Crichton  s 
list  of  12,  it  makes  18,  or  an  excess  of  one  third. 

**  As  to  philosophy,  the  term,  when  it  stands  by  itself,  is  of  ex- 
tensive, if  not  indefinite  meaning.  The  skill  with  which  Mr.  Crichton 
disputed  with  philosophers,  and  upon  philosophical  subjects,  is 
much  insisted  upon;  but  the  only  precise  idea  given  us,  is  his 
challenge  to  the  university  of  Padua,  offering  to  prove  several 
errors  in  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  The  extent  of  Mr.  Lee'a 
reading  upon  suqh  subjects  I  am  unacquainted  with ;  but  I  happen 
to  know  that,  during  the  six  years  I  have  mentioned,  he  was  con* 
versant  with  the  works  of  Plato,  made  translations  in  English  blank 
verse  from  those  of  Boethius,  and  went  through  the  Golden  Verats 
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bearing  the  name  of  Pytbagoras.  And  thbagh  the  triumphant 
publicity  with  which  Mr.  Crichton  exhibited  himself  as  an  iatel- 
lectual  gladiator  upon  the  stage  of  Europe,  is  contrary  to  modern, 
and  the  very  reverse  of  Mr.  Lee's  retired  and  unassuming  manners; 
yet,  to  show  the  same  convertible  genius  in  both,  1  need  only 
mention,  that  Mr.  I.«ee  was  no  sooner  in  holy  orders,  than  he 
accepted  invitations  to  preach  to  the  largest  congregiations  — 
that  he  ascended  the  pulpit  with  the  ease  and  self-possession 
of  one  long  used  to  the  station;  and  that  he  delivered  his  dis- 
courses with  a  freedom  and  eloquence  equal  to  that  of  the  best 
pra4;tical  preacher. 

**  In  mi&theinatics,  we  are  told,  Mr.  Crichton  was  perfectly  '  well 
seen/  and  that  he  offered  to  dispute  upon  mathematical  subjects/ 
Of  Mr.  Lee  I  have  something  much  more  definite  to  relate.  When 
he  entered  at  Cambridge,  he  was  linacouaSnted  with  the  mathe- 
matics :  but  in  one  fortnight  he  qualified  himself  to  attend  a  class 
which  had  gone  through  several  books  in  Euclid;  and  he  soon 
after  discovered  an  error,  not  indeed  in  Euclid,  but  in  a  Treatise 
on  Spherical  Trigonometry,  usually  bound  up  with  Simpson's 
Eaclid,'the  14th  proposition  of  which  Mr.  Lee  disproved.  Now  as 
Simpson's  edition  of  Euclid  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  text-book  at 
either  university;  as  it  is  the  one  usually  put  in  the  hands  of  stu- 
dents, and  to  which  the  lectures  of  the  tutors  apply,  it  is  most  won* 
derful  if  a  mistake  should  have,  been  pointed  out  in  such  a  work, 
wmd  for  the  first  time,  as  it  should  seem,  by  a  student  of  not  many 
weeks  standing  in  that  science.  And  as  the  highest  honours  are 
given  at  Cambridge  to  mathematical  learners,  Mr.  Lee  must  have 
anticipated  a  safe  and  easy  road  to  those  honours.  But  he  con- 
sidered this  point,  as  he  does  all  others,  with  that  sobriety  of  mind 
with  which  he  is  so  eminently  gifted ;  and  he  contented  himself  with 
a  competent  knowledge  of  mathematics,  lest  further  attention  to  that 
seducing  science  should  interfere  with  those  studies  in  which  the 
highest  interests  of  mankind  were  concerned ;  and  this  decision 
speaks  volumes  as  to  Mr.  Lee^s  theological  views.  Mr.  Crichton, 
no  doobt,  was  well  read  in  the  school  divinity  of  his  day;  but  I 
know  not  that  any  of  his  polemical  victories  have  been  handed 
down  to  us ;  but  of  Mr.  Lee  it  may  be  said,  if  he  has  an  ambition, 
it  is  to  know  the  word  of  God  himself,  and  to  impart  that  word  to 
others;  though  whether  he  shall  be  honoured  upon  earth  as  the 
iMtniment  of  the  good  he  has  done,  or  may  do,  is,  I  believe,  a  very 
inferior  consideration  with  him,  or  rather  no  consideration  at  alL 
His  exertions  in  this  behalf  are  more  than  1  can  trust  my  memory 
with,  bat  1  have  taken  some  pains  to  procure  a  note  of  them  :*' 
(and  which  the  archdeacon  then  read  as  toUows) :  — 

'*  1.  The  Syriac  New  Testament,  edited  by  Mr.  Lee,  and  .pub- 
ttshed,  is  not  a  continuation  of  that  begun  by  Dr.  Buchanan ;  but 
an. entire  new  work,,  for  which  Mr*  Lee  collated  three  ancient 
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Syri&n  MSB.,  the  Syrian  commentary  of  Syrius,  and  the  texts  of 
Ridley,  Jones,  and  Wetstein. 

*'  2.  An  edition  of  the  Malay  New  Testament,  from  the  Dutch 
ledition  of  1733,  and  the  Old  Testament,  is  now  in  the  press. 

*'  3.  An  enlarged  and  corrected  edition  of  Mr.  Martyn's  Hin- 
dostanee  Prayer-Book,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Corrie. 

'<  4.  A  1'ract,  translated  into  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  printed, 
entitled,  *  The  way  of  Truth  and  Life,'  for  the  use  of  Mahometans. 

**  5.  A  Malay  Tract,  for  the  London  Missionary  Society ;  and 
some  Tracts  in  Hindostanee,  for  the  Society  for  instructing  the 
Lascars. 

*'  6.  A  Tract  in  Arabic,  on  the  hew  System  of  Education^  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  BelU  and  first  translated  by  Michael  Sabag,  for  Baron 
de  Sacy,  oriental  interpreter  to  the  King  of  France. 

**  7.  Dr.  Scott  having  translated  the  service  for  Christmas-d]»r> 
from  the  Prayer-Book  of  the  Church  of  England,  into  Persic,  Mr. 
Lee  has  added  to  it  the  rest  of  the  Liturgy. 

**  8.  Mr.  Lee  has  under  hand  a  new  translation  of  the  (Md  Tes- 
tament into  Persian,  in  conjunction  with  Mirza  Khaleel. 

**  9.  Mr.  Lee  is  printing  an  Hindostanee  New  Testament. 

**  10.  He  is  preparing  for  an  Ethiopic  Bible,  and  other  worics. 

**  li,  Mr.  L«e  nas,  moreover,  made  a  new  fount  of  letter  for 
Hindostanee  and  Persian  printing ;  and  a  new  fount  for  an  edition 
of  the  Syriac  Old  Testament,  and  for  which  he  has  collated  nine 
ancient  MSS.,  and  one  ancient  Commentary.  Some  of  these  wsere 
collated  for  the  London  Polyglott ;  bat  Mr.  Lee  looks  upon  those 
collations  both  as  incorrect  and  deficient.  He  hopes  to  restore 
many  omissions  both  in  the  London  and  Paris  PolygLotts." 

The  Archdeacon  proceeded  to  observe — 

*'  That  the  next  article  was  the  Belles  Lettres.  Much  had  been 
said  of  the  facility  with  which  Mr.  Crichton  composed  in  verse  and 
prose,  of  his  extemporary  recitations,  and  that  he  had  written  a 
comedy,  many  of  the  characters  in  which  he  acted  in  his  own  per- 
son. When  I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  Mr.  Lee 
upon  books,  I  found  he  had  read  the  Latin  poets  usually  intro- 
duced into  schools,  as  Ovid,  Virgil,  Horace,  &c. :  that  he  had  read 
part  of  the  Odyssey,  as  well  as  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  some  of  the 
Greek  minor  poets,  and  some  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles.  Before 
we  parted  1  lent  him  the  Memoirs  of  that  interesting  and  extra- 
ordinary young  man,  Mr.  Kirke  White,  then  lately  printed.  Mr. 
Lee  returned  it  to  me  very  shortly,  with  a  Latin  poem  in  praise  of 
Kirke  White,  a  dialogue  iti  Greek  on  the  Christian  religion,  and  a 
pious  effusion  in  Hebrew ;  all  compiled  by  himself  when,  as  I  be- 
lieve, he  had  not  any  access  to  books,  for  be  was  during  that 
time  upon  permanent  duty  at  Ludlow,  as  a  member  of  the  South 
Local  Militia  for  this  county :  and,  I  believe,  the  first  prose  comr 
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position  of  any  length  tfr.  Lee  turned  his  attention  to,  was  th^ 
History  of  the  Syrian  Churshes  in  India,  a  memoir  which  would  do 
credit  to  the  pen  of  anv  historian.  High  cdmmendatioDs  are  given 
to  Mr.  Crichton's  skill  in  fencing,  dancing,  singing,  music,  and 
drawing.  To  some  of  these  we  may  have  no  immediate  parallel  to 
produce  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lee ;  but  it  should  be  observed,  that 
the  skill,  the  neatness,  and  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Lee's  mechanical 
performances  evince  the  same  quickness  of  eye,  and  the  same 
steadiness  of  hand,  that  must  have  been  the  ground-work  of  Mr. 
Crichton's  gayer  achievements.  As  to  music,  Mr.  Lee's  powers 
are  not  problematical :  he  taught  himself  to  play  upon  the  flute> 
from  an  accidental  circumstance,  with  almost  intuitive  readiness; 
and  when  the  Shrevrsbury  volunteers  were  raised,  he  qualified  him* 
self  with  equal  readiness  to  be  one  of  their  military  band.  All 
this  time  he  was  a  member  of  a  ringine  society,  and  gave  private 
lectoies  in  Gothic  architecture.  But,  if  Mr.  Lee  is  thus  great  in 
what  he  possesses,  he  is  not  less  great  in  what  he  does  not  possess. 
If  he  appears  inferior  to  no  one  in  extent  or  variety  of  genius,  he 
is  without  any  of  those  eccentricities  with  which  genius  is  so  often 
concomitant.  When  Mr.  Crichton  gave  a  public  challenge  to 
disputation  to  the  literati  of  Paris,  to  one  of  his  advertisements 
stack  np  on  the  Sorbonne,  the  following  pasquinade  was  added  : 
'  If  any  one  wants  to  see  this  monster  of  perfection,  let  them  in* 
qoire  at  the  tavern,  or  the  stews ;'  but  the  whole  of  Mr.  Lee's  life 
has  been  sober,  moral,  andt^onsistent  He  bears  his  faculties  most 
meekly.  The  resources  of  his  mind  are  unapparent  till  called 
forth.  He  sought  not  polished  society;  but  he  mingled  in  it,  when 
invited,  without  effort,  and  without  embarrassment;  and,  without 
losing  any  of  big  humility,  he  sustains  his  place  in  it  with  ease, 
and  independence.  Mr.  Lee's  learning  is  without  any  tincture  of 
pedantry ;  and  his  religion  is  as  far  from  enthusiasm  on  the  one 
hand,  as  it  is  from  lukewarmness  on  the  other.  Let  us  bless  God 
then  that  such  talents  are  so  directed.  Let  us  bless  God  that  they 
are  directed  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  interests  of  the  Bible 
So<dety ;  and,  perhaps,  after  all  the  grandeur  and  simplicity  so 
apparent  in  the  plan  of  the  Bible  Society,  are  the .  two  adjuncts 
that  best  exemplify  the  mind  thus  devoted  to  its  service.** 

On  the  resignation,  about  two  years  since,  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Palmer,  Mr.  Lee  was  dected  professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  not  having  been  at  college 
tke  usual  time  for  taking  the  degree  requisite  to  standing 
for  the  chair,  a  srace  passed  the  senate  to  supplicate  for  a 
mandamus,  whid^  was  graciously  granted  by  nis  present 
Majesty.  The  documents  on  wnidi  this  favour  was  be- 
stowed were  of  no  ordinary  character — they  furnished  ample 
proof  of  extraordinary  attainments,  viz.  a  list  of  the  various 
ori»itaI  works  which  had  been. completed  by  Mr.  Lee,  or 
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on  which  he  wa3  then  eneaged,  with  copies  of  attestations 
'from  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Teignmouth,  Dr.  Wilkins,  of  the 
lEast  India  House  Library;  from  the  oriental  professor 
(iShakspeare) ;  from  Dr..  Jonathan  Scott,  (of  Shrewsbury) ; 
from  Mahommed  Shawlik,  of  Sheeraz,  a  Persian  gentleman, 
in  England ;  from  Alexander  Nicol,  A.M.,  Bodleian  Libra- 
rian, Oxford;  and  from  Mirzah  Khaleel,  teacher  of  the 
oriental  languages  at  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's 
college,  at  Haylebury ;  also  from  the  Syrian  Archbishop  of 
Jerusalem,  then  in  London,  as  to  the  Arabic  and  Syriac 
tongues. 

Tne  present  occupations  of  Professor  Lee  still  bear  upon 
the  great  cause  of  missions,  and  his  eminent  oriental  acquire- 
ments are  devoted,  we  believe,  almost  exclusively  to  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  amon^  the  heathen.  He  is  now  pre- 
paring, in  Persian  and  English,  the  whole  controversy  of 
Mr.  Martyn  with  the  literati  of  Persia,  with  considerable 
additions  of  his  own^  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures 
against  the  sophisms  of  the  Mahomedans.  We  ardently 
hope  that  a  life  so  valuable  will  long  be  spared  as  an  ho- 
nour to  science,  an  enduring  excitement  to  persevering 
industry,  an  ornament  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  a  blesr 
sing  to  the  world,  commensurate  with  the  highest  expec- 
tations cherished  by  the  observers  of  Providence,  and  the 
best  friends  of  the  human  race. 

But,  it  is  time  to  notice  the  Sermons  themselves.  Abat- 
ing some  expressions  wearing  an  aspect  too  mysterious, 
they  have  our  approbation.  Perhaps,  considered  in  the 
abstract,  they  were  not  important  enough  to  print;  but,  as 
a  specimen  of  the  first  published  efforts  of  a  mighty  genius 
in  theological  composition,  we  esteem  them  wortny  of 
notice. 

Mr.  Lee,  in  the  first  discourse,  answers  the  liiost  trite 
and  plausible  objections  against  the  utility  of  charity 
schools ;  particularly,  that  instruction  is  unnecessary  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  poor ;  —  that  the  instructions 
themselves  are  dangerous,  from  which,  connected  with  some 
observations  on  the  character  of  the  human  mind  in  general 
as  depraved,  he  infers  not  only  the  necessity  of  instruction, 
but  tne  impossibility  of  social  existence  in  its  absence. 

"  Let  the  fairest  specimen  be  taken,  which  is  usually  that  of 
childhood.  It  is  true  a  great  deal  of  innocence  will' appear ;  and 
a  general  want  of  that  hypocrisy  and  design,  which  are  found  only 
in  the  progressive  iniquity  of  riper  years.  But  if  this  proves  any 
thing,  it  only  proves  that  the  subject  under  consideration  is  desti^ 
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tttle  of  dio«e  viccto'with  wkich  Ke  »  unacqumrted:  .tbnt  he  1ia# 
mrnde  no  progress  in  those  sins,  of  which  he  knows  nothing;  and 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  make  it  impossible  can  be 
otherwise ;  that  the  innocency  of  mind  which  he  evinces  is  nothing 
more  than  the  absence  of  that  knowledge  of  the  worlds  which,  when 
exerted,  marks  the  presence  of  hypocrisy  and  design.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  such  a  subject  is  not  in  possession  of  the  ini- 
quity  which  prevails  in  the  world,  yet  he  is  in  possession  of  dispo* 
Jitions  fitted  to  receive  it  as  soon  as  it  may  be  presented  tp  him  r 
and  unless  some  powerful  antidote  be  administered,  either  bv  God 
or  man,  it  is  likely  he  will  receive  it  in  all  its  plenitude  of  mischief 
and  ruin. 

**  Now  if  it  be  asked.  What  are  the  dispositions  thus  evinced  ?  it 
may  be  answered,  self-will » — fretfulness,  ^  dissatisfaction ;  —  with 
a  disposition  to  cruelty  and  tyranny;  which,  when  suffered  to  grow 
up  to  maturity^  are  nothing  more  than  the  sources  of  the  misery 
and  distress  which  are  founds  harass  and  disturb  society. 

**  Now  tf-this  be  trae,  it  will  follow  that  discipline  and  instruo*> 
tioD  are  absolutely  ndCessary  for  every  class  of  society ;  and  for 
none  more  so  than  the  labouring  classes ;  for  in-  the  upper  circles 
the  force  of  example,  and  a  regard  to  reputation,  are  of^en  suffix 
cient  to  check  many  evil  propensities;  but  in  the- lower  classes, 
one  or  both  of  these  checks  may  not  exist :  on  the  contrary,  the 
force  of  exan^ple  may  act  in  a  different  direction ;  and  if  to  thii 
you  add  the  presence  of  positive  temptations,  either  from  the  pres** 
sure  of  circumstances,  or  some  other  cause,  the '  consideration 
becomes  doubly  important;  and  the  result  will  naturally  be,  that 
without  such  a  system  of  discipline,  the  expectations  of  having 
good  citizens,  servants,  or  subjects,  does  not  fall  within  the  zangi 
of  human  probability."    [pp.  6-- 8.] 

Proceeding  to  the  important  situation  occupied  in  society 
by  the  lower  classes,  and  noticing  the  mslnner  in  whicn 
knowledge  is  inculcated  in  our  charity  schools,  the  reli- 
gious truth  impressed,  and  the  habit  of  attending  public 
ordinances,  he  infers,  and  we  think  correctly,  the  utility  of 
the  system.  He  then  combats  the  opinion,  that  the  ability 
to  read  has  contributed  to  political  disaffection.  He  con- 
tends, that  because  the  practice  in  the  disaffected  districts 
has  been  for  one  to  read  to  many,  the  illiterate  have  re- 
ceiTed  more  poison,  because  possessed  of  less  skill  than 
the  better  informed,  and  he  presses  the  danger  which  would, 
probably^  arise  frcffn  any  check  imposea  by  the  higher 
orders  upon  the  progress  of  imjprovement. 

^  If  such  persons  ground  their  reasons  on  the  practice  of  former 
times,  in  which  the  untaught  catholic  or  heathen  was  a  loyal  and 
dkiCifttl  subject,  they  should  reflect  that  those  time»  of  ignorance 
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Md  BQpisntitioii  are  now  passed  away.  That  the  claims  of  infab 
libility  in  the  priesthood  are  now  no  more  acknowledged ;  and  the 
plenary  penalties  and  indulgencies  of  Rome  have  lost  their  charm; 
that  laws  and  legislators  no  longer  boast  their  immediate  descent 
from  heaven ;  and  that  even  the  name  of  power  itself  has  ceased 
to  be  terrible ;  so  that  any  attempt  to  bring  back  days  of  this  de- 
scription, or  to  expect  a  blind  obedience  from  the  people,  would 
not  fail  to  be  construed  as  a  consummate  stretch  of  tyranny ;  and 
Vrould,  no  doubt,  be  made  cause  for  dissatisfaction  and  rebellion^ 
where  no  such  cause  previously  existed :  and  thus,  instead  of  being 
subservient  to  the  restoration  of  order,  would  be  the  most  likely 
means  of  accelerating  confusion  and  ruin."    [p.  11.] 

:    The  stale  objection^,  that  the  spread  of  disa£fection,  with 
every  evil  work,  has  increased  since  the  general  establish*- 
Uient  of  schools,  is  then  considered ;  and  our  author  wisely 
contends,  that  this  has  been  only  in  appearance.    The  cause 
is  of  another  nature-^ the  results  of  war,  called  forth  by 
the  stagnation  of  trade.     The  fact,  he  justly  observes,  is— - 
that  "  the  evil  would  really  have  presented  itself,  had  there 
not  one  charity  school  existed  during  that  period;  and,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  would  have  existed  in  a  far  greater 
degree." — Were  it  needful,  we  mi^ht  here  make  many  re- 
marks in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  in  contradiction  to 
Mandeville  and  his  sapient  followers  \  and  prove  that  the 
more  a  man  reads  the  less  is  he  likely  to  fall  into  error,  the 
sounder  will  be  his  morality,  and  the  better,  therefore,  will 
faC'  act  in  every  social  capacity.     It  is  only  necessary  to 
examine  the  instances  of  criminality  as  it  respects  the  open 
violation  of  the  laws,  to  perceive  that  knowledge  is  incalcu- 
lably.  important ;  whilst  the  evils  resulting;  from  the  daily 
press,  and  the  insidious  practices  of  the  disaffected,  are  in- 
jcreased,  tenfold,  by  the  ignorance  of  the  lower  classes.  Mr. 
Raikes  had  three  thousand  children  educated  under  his 
auspices,  and,  on  the  most  diligent  search,  could  find  but 
one  name  in  the  calendars.    Joseph  Lancaster  failed  in  his 
inquiries  for  even  one  in  four  thousand.  Let  the  supposition 
of  an  increased  regard  to  religion,  and,  especially,  its  trans- 
forming influence,  be  added  to  this  argument,  and  its  force 
will  be  mightily  augmented.     ''  Train  up  a  child  in  th^  way 
Jxe  should  jgo^  and  when  he  .is  old  he  |^ill  Mi  depart  from 
it.^    There  is  consisjbency  in  the  objection  from  papists,  but 
in  the  mouths  of  protestants  how  great  is  the  absurdity ! 

But  to  proceed ;  Professor  Lee,  yielding  to  the  sentiment 
^- that  although  much  has  beendone  for  the  better  educes 
tion  of  the  poor,  the  added  number  of  schodls  has  notk^pt 
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pace  witk  the  iacrease  of  population— ^derives  thence*  an 
argument  in  fayour  of  the  cause  for  which  he  pleads. 

**  What  is  to  be  expected  from  this  surplus  of  the  population  ? 
are  we  to  suppose,  that  without  cither  precept,  or  example,  thej 
will  choose  the  good,  and  refuse  the  evil?  Is  it  uot  more  reason- 
able to  expect,  that  from  the  influence  of  the  precept  and  exampU 
which  now  prevail,  they  will  choose  the  evil,  and  refuse  the  good  ? 
I  will  not  say  it  is  merely  probable ;  but  it  is  morally  certain  they 
will.  The  fear  of  punishment  seldom  acts  upon,  an  incipient 
sinner,  because,  in  his  beginnings,  his  crimes  are  generally  small ; 
and  in  an  inveterate  one,  punishipent  comes  too  late."  [p.  13.] 

He  does  not  hesitate  to  accouift  for  public  demoralization, 
in  the  great  number  of  children  annually  brought  up  in 
mannfitctories.  His  remarks,  though  veiy  brief,  connnce 
us  that  the  sentiments  lately  adyanced  in  our  Journal  * 
nccord  with  his  yiews,  and  deserye  the  most  impartial  and 
watchful  attention  of  Christian  philanthropy.  From  the 
foregoing  considerations,  the  desirableness  of  instructing 
the  lower  orders  is  inferred;  and,  noticing  the  bounty  of 
superiors  manifested  in  acts  of  condescension  and  pecuniary 
aid,  Mr.  Lee  presses  into  his  service  the  consequent  re- 
actings  of  gratitude — the  utility  of  scholarship,  as  it  respects 
accuracy,  ability,  and  the  inducing  of  confidence— the  torce 
t>f  early  habits — the  knowledge  of  the  one  thing  needful  in 
some  measure  implanted;  *'  and  an  ability  to  search  the 
oracles  of  Ood,  whereby  alone  men  can  be  made  wise  unto 
salyation.'*  [pp.  14,  15.] 

We  wish  this  last  topic  had  been  more  prominently  exhi- 
bited. It  is  too  important  to  be  the  subject  of  merely  a 
single  sentence^- it  is  too  closely  allied  to  the  ayowed 
business  of  a  Grospel  minister  to  admit  surmise  that  political 
zeal  has  eclipsed  the  impressions  of  eternity,  and  the  worth 
of  souls — that  it  can  outriyal  loyalty  to  the  Kins  of  Saints, 
against  whom  all  sinners  unpardoned,  and  unreclaimed,  are 
in  a  fitate  of  open  and  alarmmg  rebellion.  The  introduction 
of  the  poor  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  records  of  eternal 
life  appears  to  us  the  prime  excellence  of  these  institutions; 
and  we  (pel  assured,  that  the  more  this  great  object,  as 
connecte4  with  the  immortal  interests  of  the  young,  is 
recognized*  the  mose  operative  will  be  the  energy  employed, 
and  the  more  confident  may  be  the  anticipation  of  success. 
In  truth,  spiritual  necessities  are  the  main  principles  upon 

.    *  Ste  ObservatsoRS  on  Mr.  Owen's  Plan  for  Bettering  the  Condticion  of 
Um  Labosriflf  Classes,  by  Dr.  Jarrold.  Iwysstioator,  No.  IL  p. 304,  tec. 
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Which  these  charities  proceed.  They  imply  a  fallen  condi^ 
tion  —  a  proneness  to  go  astray.  Thus  they  should  give 
prominence  to  every  interesting  truth,  and  call  into  action 
the  supplications,  as  well  as  the  labours  of  their  advocates. 
They,  therefore,  connect  themselves  with  divine  influence; 
and  as  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  this  is  felt,  the  best 
effects  may  be  expected.  When  men  become  partakers  of 
that  good  and  penect  gift  which  cometh  from  above,  they 
will  be  found  truly  conscientious;  and  will  ac<|uit  them- 
selves as  good  subjects,  and  as  blessings  to  society.  Let 
this  apprehension  be  clear  and  operative,  and  fervent  prayer 
will  ascend  to  the  Fathef  of  mercies-^ that  the  work  may 
prosper ;  and  an  answer  to  the  prayers  of  faith  is  certain. 

In  his  second  discourse,  the  professor  illustrates  the 
Christian's  course  as  connected  with  opponents.  "  The 
servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto 
all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient  in  meekness,  instructing  those 
that  oppose  themselves,  if  God  peradventure  will  give  them 
repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth." 

In  noticing  the  permission  of  opposition,  he  exhibits  the 
wisdom  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Deity  in  connexion  with 
the  probationary  circumstances  of  his  creatures ;  and  allud«» 
ing  to  the  short  duration  of  hostility,  the  state  of  lamenta* 
tion,  mourning,  and  woe,  which  is  to  follow,  and  a  con* 
sciousness  of  favours  received  from  God,  together  with  the 
example  of  the  Redeemer,  he  summons  to  nis  service  the 
most  enlightened,  and  best  regulated  faculties  of  the  mind* 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction,  whose 
business  it  is  to  comoat  the  ignorance,  the  frivolity,  and,  in 
too  many- instances,  the  perverseness  of  the  youthful  pupil, 
as  well  as  to  encounter  the  frowns  of  hoary  infants,  will  do 
well  to  review  their  charge,  in  connexion  with  similar  senti- 
ments:—- 

*'  In  exhibiting,  theii,  to  the  world  a  proof  of  our  faith,  let  us,** 
says  the  preacher,  "'Vise  in  earnest  to  the  work  before  us ;  we  see 
our  enemies  in  earnest,  both  in  profession  and  practice  •-- we  see 
them  trampling  upon  the  Bible,  reviling  our  liturgy,  and  pressing 
mto  their  sei:yice,  by  every  possible  means,  all  who  have  neither 
virtue,  nor  knowledge  enough,  to  stand  by  their  God,  their  church, 
and  their  king.  And,  I  ask,  have  we  only  received-  a  name  ?  are  we 
like  the  apocalyptical  churches  whose  candlesticks  were  removed^ 
because  of  lukewarmth?  shall  we  surrender  the  active  faith  of  our 
reformers  for  the  new  diabolical  creeds  of  those  who  have  assumed 
their  name,  without  one  atom  of  pretension  to  their  honestv,  virtue, 
learning,  or  piety?     May  we  not  hope  that  the  jeeal  of  our 
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fcjCbrmed  ^iirch  will  again  break  fprth  in  all  the  beauty  and  lusti^ 
of  her  real  excellency,  and  thfit  she  will  not  cease  to  lengthen  her 
cords,  and  strengthen  her  stakes,  till  one  universal  glow  of  light 
and  warmth  shall  have  comprehended  within  her  ample  pa1e«  not 
only  the  outcasts  of  this  land,  but  the  whole  family  of  intelligent 
creation?  and  that  even  her  enemies  shall  come  bending  before 
her,  and  hailing  the  brightness  of  her  rising?  when  men  shall 
seek  their  true  rights ;  an  inheritance  that  fadeth  not  away,  eternal 
in  the  heavens  I 

'*  Bat  in  the  prosecution  of  these  good  objects,  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  anticipate  some  opposition,  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
hitherto  noticed. 

*'  The  poor,  for  whom  these  benefits  were  principally  intended, 
cannot  always  be  persuaded  that  they  shall  be  gainers  in  the  end. 
The  love  which  nature  has  implanted  in  the  human  breast  for  ila 
own  offspring,  is  not  always  kept  within  its  due  bounds:  and 
there  are  innumerable  instances  in  which  parents  would  rather  see 
their  children  without  instruction,  than  submit  them  to  that  whoje- 
some  regimen,  without  which  every  effort  to  instruct  would  be  in 
vain. 

*'  There  is  also  another  consideration  that  may  operate  fbr  some 
time,  which  Is  this — the  parents  themselves  have  not,  in  too  many 
instances,  received  this  instruction  themselves;  which  makes  it 
impossible  they  can  duly  appreciate  the  reception  of  it  in  their 
children.  In  these,  and  innumerable  other  instances  that  will 
occar,  there  is  abundant  necessity  for  the  meekness  and  patience 
recommended  in  our  text;  and  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God^ 
I  trust  we  shall  all  be  enabled  to  exhibit."  [pp.  30,  31.] 

We  cannot  help  regretting,  prejudiced  as  we  are  in 
favour  of  the  Arabic  professor,  that  tnere  is  in  the  composi- 
tion of  these  discourses  an  air  of  logical  dryness  unfavourable 
to  the  unction  which  should  pervade  pulpit  exercises.  Nor 
are  we  without  concern  that  there  should  be  any  seeming 
hesitation  to  exhibit,  with  distinctness,  certain  doctrines  of 
revelation,  which,  however  calculated  to  clash  with  human 
pride,  are  of  the  utmost  possible  importance.  We  are  far 
from  desiring  to  see  in  every  sermon  an  epitomized  body  of 
divinity,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  do  wish  to  see,  on  what* 
ever  occasion  the  pulpit  is  occupied,  an  exhibition  of 
redeeming  mercy  in  its  adaptation  to  the  state  of  sinners  -^ 
a  glow,  ifwe  may  so  speak,  of  that  love  which  distinguished 
all  the  sayings  of  the  Sayiolir  in  his  addresses  to  dying 
men.  It  is  vnth  the  most  serious  regard  to  the  interests  of 
religion,  and  onr  highly  favoured  country  at  large,  that  we 
urge  the  importance  of  niinistfations  decidedly  evangelical. 
These  are  usually  attended  with  a  heavenly  sanction,  and 
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they  always  operate  to  the  destruction  of  mere  cold 
morality  and  empty  speculation.  The  progress  of  charity- 
schools  renders  such  a  course  peculiarly  needful.  The  yerr 
system  of  education  now  so  generally  adopted,  and  we  wi^h 
it  universal,  so  brings  into  view  the  wants  of  mankind,  as  to 
give  prominence  to  their  real  condition — as  sinners,  "  igno- 
rant,  and  out  of  the  way.*'  It  has  a  tendency  also,  by  the 
circulation  of  the  Bible,  and  an  ability  to  read  it,  to  excite 
anxieties,  to  infix  convictions,  which  nothing  but  the 
clearest  and  plainest  exhibitfon  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  of 
the  Redeemer  can  satisfy. 


Memoirs  of  Granville  Sharp,  Esq.,  composed  from  his  own 
Manuscripts,  and  other  Authentic  Documents,  in  the  Pomep-^ 
sion  of  his  Family ^  and  the  African  Institution.  By  Prince 
Hoare.     With  Observations  oh  Mr.  Sharp's  Bihlicnl  C#tft- 

<  cisms.  By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's* 
London,  1820.    Colbum.    4to.    pp.  524. 

If  a  life  devoted  to  the  great  and  oiie  purpose  of  public 
Vtility  —  a  life  of  ever  varied  and  ever  extending  exertion, 
comprising  all  the  essential  elements  of  benevolence,  ardent 
love  to  the  species,  and  compassionate  regard  to  the  indi- 
vidual, an  exalted  inconsideration  of  personal  convenience, 
or  personal  distinction,  and  unwearied  assiduity  in  the  pur- 
suit of  universal  good,  the  means  of  promoting  which  were 
as  vigilantly  sought  as  laboriously  used  —  a  life  which  was 
as  virtuous  and  amiable  in  private,  as  it  was  beneficial  in 
public ;  and  which  was  not  spotted  and  speckled,  at  least, 
with  any  very  obvious  deviations  from  the  predominating 
principle,  but  every  moment  attested  the  sincerity  of  the 
mind  which  originated,  and  ardently,  vet  modestly,  under- 
took and  determinately  completed  works  of  beneficence  and 
mercy  —  if  such  a  life  were  to  excite  the  admiration  it 
merited,  then  would  the  name  of  Granville  Sharp  be 
transmitted  with  the  loud  acclamations  of  mankind  to  the 
most  distant  posterity. 

The  life  of  a  moral  hero  is  not,  however,  precisely  that 
which  is  adapted  to  procure  the  greatest  celebrity  m  the 
existing  condition  of  society ;  because  whatever  respect  may 
be  paia  to  such  eminent  virtues  by  individuals  quick  to 
discern,  and  ready  to  acknowledge  their  pre-eminent  value, 
-the  mighty  majority  will  form  a  very  different  estimate,  and 
award  their  approbation  to  more  splendid  and  dazding 
achievements.    The  historian  may  record,  and  the  patriot 
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i&liy  celel^rate,  and  the  orator,  may  eulogize,  and  the  poet 
niay  aing  its  attractions ;  but  the  historian^  the  patriot,  the 
Qrator,  and  the  poet,  will  be  equally  disappointed  if  they 
should  fancy  that  the  sentiment^  of  society  at  large  will,  at 

{resent,  be  essentially  influenced  by  their  representations, 
t  is  true  they  may  acquire,  on  the  part  of  the  person  they 
honour,  a  general  concession  of  respect  to  the  name;  but 
they  are  not  as  yet  likely  to  produce  a  proportionate  im- 
pression with  regard  to  the  character  in  question :  for  it  will 
oe  long  ere  the  world  in  general  are  persuaded  that  moral 
excellence  is  to  be  admired  more  than  military  glory,  or  reli- 
gious principle  more  than  splendid  achievements.  It  is  not 
the  itma  of  excellence  attractive  to  the  multitude,  but  is  most 
obviously  overlooked  altogether,  or  excessively  undervalued* 
A  rational  and  permanent  esteem  is  only  to  be  produced  by 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  real  goodness,  and 
by  th^  existence  of  corresponding  principles  in  the  minds  of 
those  whose  veneration  is  demanded:  and,  consequently, 
the  world  must  be  itself  better,  ere  the  higher  order  of  morsd 
conduct  can  be  duly  appreciated. 

We  have  expectations,  however,  of  the  daily  improvement 
of  society  in  this  respect ;  and  think  that  the  age,  in  which 
we  live  may  be  fairly  congratulated  upon  the  decided  mani- 
festations of  a  different,  order  of  sentiment.  Public  feelings 
which  is  progressively,  but  rapidly,  becoming  moral  and 
pure,  is  evidently  influencing,  in  a  more  extensive  manner 
than  hitherto,  public  opinion:  and  it  is  in  the  progress  of 
the  one  that  we  are  anticipating  the  ameliorated  state  of 
the  other.  The  formatioi)  of  those  valuable  institutions 
which  Oranville  Sharp  so  promptly  and  so  powerfully 
patronized,  and  which  have  ever  since  been  diffusing  so 
extensive  an  influence  over  the  world ;  has  proved  cour 
ducive,  in  no  common  degree,  to  the  advancement  of  moral 
feeling,  and  the  consequent  improvement  of  opinion.  They 
have  attracted  the  notice,  and  secured  the  co-operation  of 
so  many  persdns  of  superior  rank  and  talent,  who,  in  num** 
berless  instances,  have  not  only  afforded  a  fashionable  aid, 
but,  in  giving  their  support,  have  been  led  even  by  the  very 
effort  to  do  good,  to  consider  the  necessity  of  being  them- 
selves under  the  power  of  principles  they  have  assisted  to 
implant  in  the  minds  of  others ;  and  have  thus  been,  as  it 
were,  incidentally  induced  to  cherish  the  noblest  senti*- 
ments,  and  practise  the  most  self-denying  virtues — that  the 
Y.ulg^ir  acorn  which  was  once  lavished  upon  every  thing  that 
boi^  the.impre^  of  religion, . has  become  more  and  more 
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imseBBoiiaUe  vid  unwelcome;  and  is,  in  fact,  decidedly 
dtflcountenanced  in  those  very  circles  in  which  it  liad  almost 
seemed  to  have  acquired  a  kind  of  hereditary  right,  and  an 
undisputed  dominion.  This  is  a  most  happy  ''  sign  of  the 
times/'  and  justifies  our  anticipations,  tliat  the  period  is 
hastening  wnen  Christianity  snail  attain  her  predestined 
dominion,  and  every  other  system  and  principle  its  merited 
and  eternal  abasement. 

The  birth-place  of  Granville  Sharp  was  Durham,  the  day 
of  his  birth  the  10th  of  November,  1736,  O.  S.  In  1760,  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  linen-draper  in  London,  who,  dying 
three  years  afterwards,  left  him  under  the  same  indentures 
to  serve  Henry  Willoughby,  Esq.,  the  executor,  a  presby- 
terian,  and  a  justice  of  peace.  In  1766,  he  was  transferred 
it^to  the  employment  ot  Bourke  and  Co.,  Irish  factors,  and 
catholics.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  engaged  himself  to 
another  linen  factory,  but  afterwards  relinquished  it,  as 
upon  too  contracted  a  scale  for  his  anticipations  and 
wishes.  The  seeds  of  that  liberality  of  sentiment  which 
distinguished  him,  appear  to  have  been  early  sown  by  the 
different  classes  of  religious  profession  he  had  witnessed ; 
his  father  being  a  clergyman,  nis  first  master  a  Quaker,  his 
Fecond  a  presbyterian,  and  his  third  a  catholic.  Adverting 
to  these  -remarkable  circumstances  in  his  juvenile  expe-^ 
rience,  he  states  that  they  taught  him  *'  to  make  a  proper 
distinction  between  the  opunons  of  men  and  their  persons  :** 
which,  if  others  had  made  it  as  well  as  himself,  it  would 
Jbave  prevented  rivers  of  tears,  and  seas  of  blood. 

Religious  controversy  Vith  a  Socinian  and  a  Jew,  inmates 
of  his  master's  house,  induced  him  to  apply  first  to  the  study 
of  the  Greek,  and  then  of  Uie  Hebrew  language ;  both  these 
controversialists  haying  charged  him  with  error,  arising  from 
his  ignorance  of  original  docuinents. 

In  1767,  he  took  up  his  freedom  of  the  city  of  London; 
and,  in  June,  1768^  obtained  a  subordinate  appointment  in 
the  Ordnance  Office ;  from  which  period  he  applied  himself 
with  increased  diligence  to  his  classical  and  Hebraical 
studies.  In  1764,  ne  was  made  a  clerk  in  ordinary,  and 
removed  to  the  minuting  branch;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  some  of  his  peculiarities  of  character  began  to  develop 
themselves,  in  consequence  of  his  controversy  with  Dr. 
Kennicott ;  but  more  especially  from  what  his  biographer 
calls  a  chance,  but  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  terming 
a  providential  direction  of  his  benevolent  feelings  to  the 
condition  of  that-^sufiering  raoe,  in  whose  causf  hefio  longj 
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«o  honourably »  and  so  'miccessfolly  exerted  his  *taleiit». 
Mr.  Sharp  has  himself  given  a  detailed  aceoimt  of  the* 
proceedings  in  question,  which  is  very  pr6perly  inserted  iv 
the  work  before  us.  It  traces  the  history  of  his  efforts  to* 
effect  the  freedom  of  Jonathan  Strong,  an  African,  who  had 
been  a  slave  of  David  Lisle*s,  a  lawyer  of  Barbadoes,  whose 
inhumanity  of  conduct  had  reduced  him  to  utter  helpless** 
ness,  and  turned  him  adrift  in  the  streets,  in  1766.  He  wa» 
restored  to  health  by  the  care  of  Mr.  Sharp  and  his  brother 
William,  who  was.  of  the  medical  profession ;  and  was  after^ 
wards  placed  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Brown,  a  respectable  . 
apothecary.  While  in  this  situation  he  was  recognized  by 
hi»  former  master,  who  used  his  best  exertions  to  regain 
possession  of  what  he  deemed  his  improved  property.  After 
a  severe  conflict,  Mr.  Sharp  triumphed  over  the  persecu* 
tion  which  both  himself  and  his  African  proiegSe  had  to 
encounter;  and  availing  himself  of  the  occasion  to  pursue 
the  study  of  the  law  of  the  case,  he  produced  a  tract 
'*  On  the  Injustice  and  Dangerous  Tendency  of  Tolerating 
Slavery"  in  England,  which  he  submitted  to  the  perusal  of 
Dr.  Blackstone ;  and  which  evinces  the  indefatigable  cha** 
racter  of  his  mind,  the  acuteness  of  his  research,  the  sub* 
Kmity  of  his  patriotism,  and  the  illimitable  ardour  of  hi^ 
humanity.  Besides  this,  he  engaged  in  re-editing  a  publi- 
cation printed  in  America,  in  1762,  containing  '*  An  Ac^ 
count  of  that  Part  of  Africa  inhabited  by  Negroes,  and  of 
th^  Slave  Trade/'  superadding  a  **  Conclusion,"  oalculated 
to  awaken  the  slumoering  sympathies  of  mankind  on  the 
aubject;  and  addressing  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Can«» 
terbury,  which  is  perhaps  justly  represented  as  having 
**  broken  the  first  grouiid,  in  England,  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  slave  trade." 

In  1767,  Mr.  Sharp  was  solicited  to  enter  into  holy 
f>rders  by  his  uncle,  who  offered  to  resign  a  living  of  more 
than  £300.  per  annum  in  his  favour;  but  this,  though 
repeatedly  urged  upon  his  attention,  he  respectfully,  but 
fimil^,  declined ;  stating  not  only  his  consciousness  of 
viability,  but  disinclination  to  the  office :  and  intimating  & 
conviction,  that  he  might  be  of  more  service  as  a  layman 
than  as  a  clergyman,  particularly  in  religious  controver- 
sies. This  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  may  afford  salutary 
instniction  to  the  mercenary  hunters  after  official  dignity, 
as  weH  as  to  those  whose  zeal  sometimes  surpasses  their ' 
discretion,  by  prompting  them  to  lay  hands  on  "skulls 
that  camiot'teach,  ^nd  wiH  not  learn.'*   ^ 
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.  Wkile  the  suit  widi  lide  was  pending*  mnothsr  caie 
Qcaaned»  in  which*  by  the  influence  of  onr  philaothropiat, 
9ne  Uylas  was  enabled  to  prosecute  with  success  the  as- 
^ssor  who  had  kidnapped  his  wife,  and  sent  her  to  be  sold 
in  the  West  Indies  for  a  slare;  and  some  time  after*  the 
aminients  which  he  had  advanced  produced  a  powerful 
enect  in  the  courts  of  law,  on  occasion  of  a  trial  in  defence 
of  another  negro*  whom  he,  at  the  request  and  exjpense  of 
Mrs.  Banks,  released*  1^  writ  of  habeas  corpus*  nrom  on 
board  a  ship  then  under  sail  in  the  Downs.  This  was  a  case 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  negro  cause*  and  Sfr. 
Dunning*  the  leading  counsel  for  the  prosecutors,  holdine 
up  Mr*  Sharp's  tract  in  his  hand*  declared  before  lord 
Mansfield  and  the  .court,  that  he  was  prepared  to  maintain 
before  any  of  the  courts  in  Britain*  that  "  no  man  can  be 
legally  detained  as  a  slave  in  this  country."  Some  other 
eases  of  a  patriotic  nature  stimulated  his  active  and  judicious 
interference*  and  though*  in  one  instance*  his  interest  as 
a  dependant  opposed  his  efforts  as  .  a  philanthropist  and 

Ctriot*  he  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  in  terms  which  are  too 
nourable  to  the  writer  not  to  be  transcribed :  — » 

'*  Although  I  am  a  placeman,  and  indeed  of  a  very  inferior  rank, 
jret  I  look  on  myself  to  be  perfectly  independent,  becaose  I  have 
never  yet  beeu  afraid  to  do  and  avow  whatever  I  thovgbt  just  and 
right*  without  the  consideration  of  consequences  to  myself;  for* 
indeed*  I  think  it  unworthy  of  a  moM  to  be  afraid  of  the  worid; 
ttid  it  is  a  point  with  me  never  to  conceal  my  sentiments  on  any 
solject  whatever*  not  even  iiom  my  superiors  in  office,  wkat  there  is 
S  probakiUiiy  qfanswcrimg  any  good  pmrpou  by  it.*  [p.  67.] 

Notwithstanding  the  benevolent  and  persevering  exertions 
of  Mr.  Sharp  in  we  ereat  cause  of  African  liberation,  and 
the  success  of  particmar  cases,  the  essential  point  remained 
still  undetermined ;  and  the  rapacity  of  slave  dealers,  and 
slave  holders,  was  not  yet  countervailed.  The  question* 
whether  England  had  a  constitutional  right  to  emsincipats 
^very  resident,  of  whatever  climate  or  country,  was  not 
decided  till  the  case  of  James  Somerset  arose,  which  had 
been  selected,  it  is  said,  by  the  mutual  desire  of  lord  Mans- 
field and  Mr.  Sharp.  Somerset  had  been  brought  to  Eng- 
land* in  November  1769,  by  his  master*  Charles  Stewart; 
find*  in  process  of  time,  leU  him.  The  master. seized  him 
unawares*  and  conveyed  him  on  board  the  Ann  and  Mary, 
that  he  might  be  taken  to  Jamaica*  and  sold  for  a  slave. 
Tb^  case  was  argued  at  great  length*  and  the  general  qjaes* 
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tion  discussed  at  four  sitting  of  the  Court  of  Kfaig'tf  Bench  ^ 
after  which  lord  Mansfield's  jadgment,  contrary  to  hie  originsi 
feeling,  established  the  axiom  proposed  by  Sergeant  DaT«^y 
that  ^  as  soon  as  any  slave  sets  his  foot  on  English  grotmd 
he  becomes  free/'  This  decision  in  favoar  of  negroes  was 
received  by  the  people  with  the  most  obvious  demonstrations 
of  gratefhl  joy*  and  Granville  Sharp  was  regarded  with  an 
afiection  worthy  of  the  cause  in  which  he  had  so  laboriously 
engaged,  and  so  eminently  succeeded.  It  proved  also  the 
means  of  awakening  an  intense  interest  on  tne  subject,  and 
producing  a  more  combined  and  powerful  operation  among 
the  philanthropists  of  North  America.  The  facts  in  que»- 
tion,  and  the  decisions  of  our  courts  of  justice,  together 
with  the  publication  of  Mr.  Sharp  on  the*  Injustice  of 
Slavery,  had  traversed  the  Atlantic ;  and  a  correspondence 
was  soon  established  between  him  and  Anthony  Benezet,  a 
highly  respectable  and  riiost  benevolent  Quaker,  who  bad 
*lbunaed  a  free^chool  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  education  of 
black  people.  Benezet,  and  other  important  individuals^  b^ 
longing  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  devoted  the  most  strenuooB 
exertions  to  the  cause ;  and  distributed  great  numbers  of  M*« 
Sharp's  tract  during  the  years  1769, 1770, 1771,  and  1772 :  se- 
veral of  the  colonial  assemblies  were  also  induced  to  wish  and 
solicit  the  extirpation  of  slavery,  as  well  as  the  slave  trade  :-^ 

*'  The  correspondence  with  Benezet,  if  it  did  not  inspire,  at  leait 
eoBfirmed  and  enlarged  Mr.  Sharp'it  desire  of  inqniry  respecting 
•the  general  subject  of  the  African  slave  trade.  It.  conducted  his 
view  to  an  examination  of  the  tourte  oftht  evil,  and  he  conceived 
the  vast  design  of  extending  his  enoeavours  gradually,  and  ef 
augmenting  and  sti^ngthening  his  means,  until  he  should  obtain 
an  entire  abolition  of  the  infamous  traffic  carried  on  by  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  Injustice,  &en^  and  no  less  in  honour, 
to  the  memory  of  the  pious  but  humble  Benezet,  let  it  be  remea- 
beied,  that,  although  hb  zealous  labours  failed  to  eradicate  frsqa 
lus  native  soil  the  evil  which  he  deplored,  they  contribnted  to 
strengthen  the  arm  of  the  great  champion  of  his  favourite  cause, 
and  finally  to  wipe  away  no  small  portion  of  human  disgrace/ 
[p.  115.] 

In  1774,  Mr.  Sharp  was  advanced  a  degree  in  official 
enunence»  by  Succeeding  to  the  place  of  assistant  to  M;*. 
.Boddingto9>  the  sec^t^  of  the  Ordnance  Office:  bui, 
ultimately,  he  resigned  his  situation,  in  consequence  of  his 
objections  to  the  public  measures  respecting  America  »^-»  a 
resignation  which  placed  hun  in  circumstances  of  great 
-defiendance,  the  difficulties  likely  to  ensue- ftom  wlrioh  were. 
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howefetf  precluded,  by  4be  truly  fraternal  conduct  of  his 
more  proeperous  brothers*  He  accepted  their  offer  to 
reside  with  them,  and  was  domesticated  in  their  household 
for  several  years;  during  which  period  he  s^ulously  pur- 
sued that  literary  course  to  which  he  had  evinced  very  early 
predilections — in  which  he  made  such  important  acquisi- 
tions, and  issued  from  the  press  so  many  valuable  and 
highly  estimated  publications.  His  writings  and  public 
fictivity  procured  him  the  friendship  of  Dr.Tranklin,  and 
afterwaros  of  general  Oglethorpe ;  with  the  latter  of  whom 
he  exerted  himself  very  benevolently  in  the  cause  of  sea- 
men,  supporting  the.  views  of  the  general  on  the  illegality 
of  their  impressment.  In  his  manuscripts  he  records  an 
interview  with  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject,  who  remarked, 
with  his  usual  severity  of  manner,  **  it  was  a  condition 
necessarily  attending  that  way  of  life;  and  when  they 
entered  into  it,  they  must  take  it  with  all  its  circumstances^ 
and  knowing  this,  it  must  be  considered  as  voluntary  ser- 
vice,**—like  an  innkeeper,  who  knows  himself  liable  to  have 
soldiers  quartered  upon  him."  Shsurp  wa^  incapable  of 
opposing  with  any  success  his  sturdy  adversary  in  an  ezr 
temporaneous  debate,  but  his  benevolent  mind  assisted  him 
in  .the  hour  of  reflection  to  unravel  the  sophistry  which  had 
■at  first  perplexed  his  judgment,  and  he  thus  expresses  his 
views  to  a  friend :  — 

"  I  am  far  from  being  ready  at  giving  an  immediate  answer  to 
subtle  arguments,  ao  that  I  may  seem  to  be  easily  baffled ;  indeed, 
even  when  I  am  by  no  means  convinced  that  they  have  the  least 
weight.  If  this  doctrine  were  really  true,  that  men  choosing  a 
sea-faring  life  do  thereby  forfeit  their  natural  rights  and  privileges 
as  Englishmen,  and  lose  the  protection  of  the  law,  some  immediate 
.remedy  ought  to  be  applied,  to  remove  so  unjust  a  prcmuttire  from 
•  an  honest  and  necessary  calling.  For  whatever  takes  away  the 
protection  of  the  law,  and  common  rights,  from  any  roan,  or  set  of 
men,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  premunire^  which,  if  we 
except  judement  of  death,  is  tlie  severest  prohibition  that  is  known 
in  the  English  laws ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  unjust  and  iniquitous,  as 
well  as  impolitic  in  the  highest  degree,  that  the  honest  mariner's 
condition  and  employment  should  be  loaded  with  such  a  baneful 
contingency,  which  must  be  considered  as  the  most  efiectual  dis- 
couragement to  the  increase  of  BriUsh  seamen  in  this  maritime 
island  (though  the  defence  of  it  depends  upon  their  help),  that 
could  possibly  have  been  devised. 

-<<  ^  But  we  see,'  says  an  advocate  for  power,  '  that  it  doee  not 

discourage;  men  are  still  bred  up  to  a  sea-faring  life,  and  iu  times 

.of  peace multitiides-ai^  allured  by  !the  merchants*  service  to  c1 
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diit  ooadiliofi,  whereby  ther  are  sbljeeted  to  tbe  impireM/  T&m 
H  IMj  that  the  neceMities  of  poor  labouring  men  compel  themio 
earn  theii*  bread  in  any Vay  that  they  can  eet  it;  and  when  a  vfor 
is  over,  the  dieconragement  of  pressing  Is^  in  a  great  measure 
ibrgot^  and  the  number  of  seamen  of  course  is  again  increased^ 
But  this  nmkes  no  difference  with  respect  to  the  injustice  and 
iUegaliiy  of  the  oppression  itself;  for  if  the  poor  man  is  not  pro- 
tected in  an  honest  calling  (which  is  his  estate  and  most  valuable 
dependence),  as  well  as  the  rich  man  in  his  estate,  the  law,  ox 
rather'  the  administrators  of  ft,  are  unjust  and  partial;  having 
respect  of  persons,  which  the  law  itself  abhors,  and  which  reli^oa 
strictly  forbids.  And,  therefore,  if  we'  can  form  any  precise  defi- 
nition of  iniquity,  this  partiality,  of  whieh  I  complain,  comes  fairly 
within  the  meaning  of  that  term."  [pp.  170,  171.] 

Daring  the  commencing  era.  of  American  indegendence^ 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Sharp  were  highly  appreciated,  and  his 
personal  influence  distinctly  sousht.  In  1774,  Dr.  Franklin 
sent  to  America  260  copies  of  his  ''  Dedaration  of  {the 
Rights  of  the  People  to  a  Share  in  the  Legislature,"  wtucb 
were  circulated  in  tne  different  principal  towns,  and  the  work 
was  frequently  reprinted  there.  The  object  of  his  most  an** 
zioua  solicitude  was,  however,  the  reconciliation  of  C<ngland 
with  her  American  colonies,  previous  to  a  confirmation  of 
tiieir  independence  by  foreign  powers.  After  holding  som^ 
conyersation  with  two  gentlemen,  whose  connexions  vnth  the 
Americans  by  relationship,  and  mercantile  correspondence, 
rendered  them  perfectly  acquainted  with  American  affairs, 
on  the  14th  of  March,  1777,  he  waited  on  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  conferc^d  with  him  on  the  expediency  of  making 
peace  with  America ;  and  of  giving  such  a  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  our  government,  in  treating  on  the  subject,  as 
would  effectually  promote  an  attempt  to  bring  that  country 
back  to  its  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  Dur^ 
in^  the  conference,  it  became  evident  that  the  proof  de^ 
manded  must  have  included  such  an  alteration  ill  our  House 
of  Commons,  as  would  ensure  to  the  Americans  as  fair  and 
eqnal  rights  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  several  counties  of 
England.  The  mode  of  effecting  this  measure  was  then 
investigated,  and  several  days  were  devoted  by  Mr.  Sharp 
to  the  search  and  examination  of  precedents.  He  published 
on  the  subject ;  and  tendered  to  the  duke  of  Richmond  his 
personal  services  in  support  of  his  propositions.  G^eral 
Oglethorpe  aided  his  views,  and  eonaiderable  discussion 
ensued  among  the  existing  ministers,  on  his  plan  having 
been  oubmitted  to  them;' but  it  was  overruled':* and  the 
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Ultire  of  his  efforts  for  the  suspeilBioii  of  thfii  iaaguimry 
O0ttflict»  reyerted  his  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  African 
slavery.  For  some  years  he  incessantly  pursued  the  great 
Objeiit  of  the  emancipation  of  the  enslaved  negroes^  and 
entering  into  the  enlarged  views  of  the  Pennsylvanian  As- 
sociation in  America,  which  had  been  formed  in  1774, 
under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Rush,  of  James  Pemberton, 
and  other  Quakers  of  eminence,  he  made  personal  applica- 
tions to  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  this  kingdom.  Re 
Very  early  experienced  the  co-operation  of  the  bishop  of 
Ely,  and  the  following  memorandum  is  so  truly  honourable 
to  the  persons  concerned,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  copy* 
ing  it  into  our  Journal :  — 

'^  1779.  Memorandum. — This  spring  I  have,  at  different  times, 
bad  the  honour  of  conversing  with  twenty-two  out  of  the  twenty- 
six  archbishops  and  bishops,  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade, 
during  the  time  that  the  African  affairs  were  under  the  considera- 
tion of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  1  met  with 
hone  that  did  not  concur  with  my  sentiments  on  the  sufcjecL  A 
very  great  majority  of  them  gave  me  -reason  to  hope  that  they 
would  publicly  oppose  any  further  encouragement  of  the  slave 
trade,  had  it  come  before  them  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This  wa^ 
the  more  agreeable  to  me,  because  I  found  they  did  not  oppose^ 
nor  take  amiss,  my  appeal  to  them,  in  my  tract '  On  the  Law  of 
Retribution,'  sent  to  each  of  them  more  Uian  two  years  before, 
Both  the  archbishops,  and  the  bishops  of  Durham,  London, 
Oxford,  Lichfield,  Bnstol,  Norwich,  Llandaff,  Ely,  Bangor,  Wor- 
cester, St.  Asaph,  and  Lincoln,  expressed  themselves  very  hand- 
somely on  the  occasion,  and  seemed  very  desirous  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  eril.  The  bishop  of  Sl  David's  (Dr.  York)  was  particularly 
polite,  as  well  as  earnest  in  the  business ;  and  afterwards  wrote 
fne  a  letter,  signifying  his  desire  to  join  most  heartily  with  any 
person  who  would  propose  an  effectual^  and  proper  mode  of 
opposing  the  slave  trade;  and  the  bishop  of  Peterborough  (Dr. 
Hinchcliff)  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  subject,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost, 
when  the  business  should  hsve  passed  the  House  of  Commons* 
But,  while  the  inatter  was  before  the  committee,  accounts  being 
re4teived  of  the  capture  of  our  African  settlements,  the  chief  seat 
and  source  of  all  the  ioiauities  and  enormities  which  I  opposed, 
the  committee,  it  seems,  na(l  directions  from  the  ministry  not  to 
proceed  in  their  report."  [pp.  186,  187.] 

Coeval  with  these  exertions  were  others  to  promote  the 
great  object  of  peace  with  America,  and  in  order  to  this 
parliamentary  reformation  at  home;  both  which  he  coa* 
oeivedto  be  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  object 
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tft  his  nidrd  iiniAediate  purouits.  '  As  usual,  he  rendered  th4 
press  tributary  to  his  purposes,  by  issuing  a  pamphlet 
entitled  **  Equitable  Representation  Necessary  to  the  Bs<* 
tablishment  of  Law,  Peace,  and  Good  Government  ;'*  and 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  a  ccmsiderable  number  of 
committees,  formed  in  different  counties,  for  the  promotion 
of  this  great  object:  nor  did  he  relax  his  assiduous  efforts; 
with  re^rd  to  other  cases  of  domestic  and  public  import^ 
ance.  ft  appears  from  documents  pfeserred  in  diis  volume^ 
that  Mr.  Sharp's  co-operation  with  the  American  philan^ 
Uiropists  for  African  freedom,  resulted  in  another  extra- 
ordinary and  collateral  effect-— *  the  establishment  of  epis^ 
copacy  on  that  continent.  He  wrote  and  conversed  on  the 
subject,  both  with  Americans,  and  with  dignitaries  of  the 
church  at  home ;  and,  in  consequence  of  repeated  assnt'* 
ances  which  he  was  authorised  to  communicate  to  the 
convention  of  the  episcopal  clergy  at  Philadelphia,  of  th6 
readiness  of  the  English  church  to  consecrate  .proper  per^ 
sons,  two  were  elected,  came  to  England,  and  received 
consecration  as  bishops  at  the  hands  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  immediately  returned  to  their  charge* 
Three  years  afterwards  a  third  was  similarly  appointied^ 
when  the  number  became  sufficient  to  consecrate  wiAout 
further  application  to  England.  In  addition  to  his  other 
efforts  in  this  cause,  Mr.  Sharp  made  considerable  presents 
of  books  to  the  libraries  of  different  states. 

In  1783,  other  efforts  were  required  from  him  in 
behalf  of  African  slaves.  The  master  of  a  slave  ship, .  th^ 
Zong,  trading  from  Africa  to  Jamaica,  having  440  slaves  on 
board,  on  pretence  that  be  might  be  distressed  on  his 
voyage  from  want  of  water,  threw  overboard  132  of  the 
most  sickly  of  the  slaves,  to  lessen  its  consumption.  The 
URierwriters  in  England  resisted  the  claim  of  the  ownors 
for  ^ke  full  value  of  these  slaves,  and  the  contest  brought 
to  light  a  ^  scenfe  of  extraordinary  brutality.  A  trial  took 
place,  which  was  decided  in  fkvour  of  the  owners  and  the 
ca)>tain;  but  a  rule  for  a  new  trial  was  granted,  and  Mr. 
Sharp  stepped  forward,  and  sent  immediatelv  an  attested 
account  of  <^e  whole  transaction  to  the  lords  of  the  ad* 
uilralty,  and  the  ftrst  lord  of  the  treasury.  He  fuled,  how^ 
ever^  to  brin^  the  pctrpetrators  of  this  horrid  crime  to  their 
proper  *punisnment;  but  feeling  stimulated,  as  weH  by  the 
injustice  of  the  particular  proceeding,  and  the  revcuting 
character  of  the  decision,  as  by  the  importance  of-  thfe 
general  question,  he  gave  every  possible  degree  of  publicity 
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to  the  whole ;  and  coupled  the  statements  with  remarks  of 
his  own  calculated  more  and  more  to  excite  the  public 
attention  to  the  subjecL  Nor  was  his  active  interference 
wanting  in  other  cases  of  the  same  nature*  and  of  most 
revolting  atrocity. 

In  September,  1786,  the  College  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  (called  Brown's  University),  admitted  him  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws ;  and  this  example  was  followed 
by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  Massachusetts ;  and  of 
Williamsburg,  in  Virginia. 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  negroes  were  placed^ 
who  were  brought  to  England,  and  had  no  masters  to  supr 
port  diem,  and  no  parish  which  they  could  call  their  own« 
m  consequence  of  which  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
destitution  and  mendicity,  induced  Mr.  Sharp,  about  1786» 
to  devise  a  scheme  for  their  permanent  support,  by  sending 
them  to  some  spot  in  Africa,  where  they  miffht  provide  for 
themselves,  by  the  proper  application  of  industry,  and  be 
restored  under  happy  auspices  to  the  land  of  dieir  an-» 
cestors.  This  originated  the  plan  of  a  free  settlement  at 
Sierra  Leone.  He  drew  up  some  regulations .  for  such  a 
proposed  colony,  and  Mr.  omeathman  was  to  conduct  jthe 
black  poor  to  the  destined  spot;  in  the  meantime,  our 
philantnropist  dist^ributed  a  weekly  allowance  from  his  own 
purse  to  the  intended  settlers.  But  Mr.  Smeathman  dyings 
after  a  short  illness,  the  preparations  were  suspended,  and 
Mr.  Sharp  was  involved  in  an  exposure  to  great  expenses. 
Government,  however,  interfered  ;  provision  was  made,  both' 
for  transporting  the  settlers,  and  supplying  them  with 
necessaries,  during  the  first  six  or  eight  months  of  their 
resid^ice  in  Africa ;  and  captain  Thompson  was  appointed 
to  accompany  them  in  the  Nautilus  sloop  of  war»  which 
sailed  on  the  8th  of  April,  1787.  The  number  sent  out 
amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  400,  to  which  were  added 
about  60  Europeans,  chiefly  women:  and,  upon  their 
arrival,  a  grant  of  land,  of  considerable  extent^  was  ob« 
tained  for  their  use  from  a  neighbouring  chief.  Over  this 
settlement  Granville  Sharp  watched  with  parental  solici- 
tude, maintaining  a  correspondence,  wj^ich  afforded  him 
perpetually  the  means  of  correct  information  as  to  the 
proceedings  on  the  spot;  and  exerting  his  influence  at 
home,  whenever  it  appeared  requisite  to  promote  its  in* 
terests.  A  company  was  Tormed  for  the  trade  of  Sierra 
Leone,  and  a  charter  at  length  obtained.  The  parti*r 
eulars  of  the  settlement  there  are  detailed  in  the  woili 
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before 'Qs>  in  an  interesting,  bnt,  oonsidemg  ihat  woiit 
simply  as  a  biographical  one,  in  rather  too  elaborate  a 
form.  The  various  letters  which  passed  between  Mr.  Sharp 
and  distinguished  individuals,  should,  as  it  appears  to  us  ic^ 
this  and  in  other  instances,  have  been  digested  into  the 
form  of  regular  and  concise  narrative,  rather  than  hare 
been  thrown  together  in  such  a  mass,  in  the  volume.  How^ 
ever  interesting  in  themselves  at  the  time,  and  howeyeir 
interesting  too  even  tp  the  present  hour,  considering  from 
whom,  and  under  what  circumstances  many  of  them  pro- 
ceededy  documents  of  this  nature  are  always  calculated  t0 
interrupt,  the  narrative,  which  ought  always  to  flow  along 
with  smooth  and  unobstructed  course*  Tney  are  properly 
preserved  in  appendices  or  notes,  but  should  rather  I^q 
given  in  substance  in  the  work  itself.  i 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  Sharp,  in  combination  with  those  of 
other  enlightened  individuals,  both  in  England  and  Ame^ 
rica,  at  length  led  to  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the . 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade^  which  may  be  viewed  as  the 
first  grand  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  that  import- 
ant end.  The  subject  is  introduced  by  our  biographer  iu 
the  following  manner ;  -* 

**  The  mischiefs  which  had  befallen,  and  the  daoger  of  entire 
destruction  which  had  more  than  once  menaced,  the  infant  ooloay 
of  freedom  in  Africa,  were,  in  great  part,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
unshaken  vigour  in  which  the  detestable  slave  trade  still  eon- 
tinned  to  flourish.  A  free  settlement,  supported  by  industry  and 
national  commerce,  seemed  likely  gradually  to  undermine  and 
eventually  destroy  the  sordid  traffic,  by  opening  the  eyes  of  thie 
African  chiefs  to  their  own  superior  interests,  and  showing  them 
that  die  produce  of  social  labour  was  a  far  greater  source  of  wealth 
to  then*  revenues,  than  the  captivitv  and  sale  of  their  subjects. 
Wliat  wonder,  then,  if  the  slave-traaers  set  every  engine  to  work» 
to  irritate  the  natives  of  Africa  against  the  new  colonists,  to  under;^ 
mine  them  in  their  turn,  and  to  pervert  the  ends  of  benevolences? 

< Out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  iU/ 

But  Providence,  in  its  mercy,  was  now  about  to  out  the  thread  of 
loog^-suffered  miquity,  and  to  comfort  and  strengthen  those  whotn 
it  ha4l  chosen  to  be  advocates  on  earth  for  their  fellow-creaturei^. 
After  numerous  and  unwearied  endeavours  on  th^  part  of  the 
Quakers  in  America,  and  of  the  zealous  Clarkson  and  Granville 
Sharp  in  England,  in  behalf  of  the  wretched,  and  till  of  lateun^ 
pttfedy  victims  of  men  who  degraded  humanity;  the  tiflaet  had 
arrtred,  when  it  appeared  to  be  neithin  the  bounds  of  hope,  that  an 
asacxmtion  of  be^dent  penons,^  protected  by  a  ccmgenial  n^v^ 
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jfcieni  ID  ike  Bntish  Parliament,  migfat  lead  -  to  a  retrieval  ot  the 
JiUffiao  .character  fropti  the  igDOminy  of  the  slave  trade.    Endeavours 
,l¥eM  thferefore  used  to  collect,  and  unite  in  one  body,  the  various 
^paftiea  who    had    severally,  and  almost  independently  of  one 
.mnpt^er,  begun  to  make  exertions  of  a  similar  nature ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1787,  especial  meetings  were  convened  of  a  few  men  of 
eipinent  character,  all  of  whom  were  friendly  to  the  cause.     One 
of  their  meetings  was  held  almost  in  tlie  same  month  in  which  the 
little  fleet  set  sail,  which  carried  the  first  banner  of  English  liberty 
io  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  it  was  at  this  meeting  that  an  event 
't6A  place,  ^faich  gave  preponderance  to  the  scale  of  Africaa 
*li^eedom.    Mr.  Wilberforce  was  there  solicited  to  take  the  lead  ta 
:«  parliakneotarv  efibrt  for  the  aboiition  cX  the  cruel  tfaffic  in  our 
#peoies;  and,  in  that  communion  of  benevolent  minds,  the  oorre^ 
sending  impulse  of  his  h^art  prompted  him  to  yield  a  ready  assent 
to  an  engagement  of  no  common  magnitude. 
^  )  '<f  The  first  important  point  being  happily  secured,  the  next  step 
.?;aa  to  airaoge  measures  fyt  prosecuQng  the  scheme  in  such  a 
.n^iMiQex  as  should  be  most  conducive  to  the  great  end  in  view. 
.IMany  days  did  not  elapse  before  the  design  was  carried  into 
execution.     On  the  22d  of  May,  a  committee  was  chosen,  conr 
sisting  of  twelve  members,  whose  declared  duty  and  purpose  it  was 
\6  promote,  by  every  means  tii  their  power,  an  abolition  of  the  traffic 
m  the  human  race,    Granville  Sharp  was  included  in  the  committee. 
'  .:*<  The  incipient  lalAmrs  of  the  association  were  cheered  by. an 
Maffortant  coincidence,  which  occurred  at  this  time.    The  efforts 
of.  the  huiliane  Anthony  Benezet,  a|id  other  American  Quakers, 
Jiadi  by  gradual  advances,  at  length  effected  a  general  manumis* 
aion  of  staves  lutiong  the  whole  body  of  men  of  their  persuasion ; 
tod  the  y^ar  1787,  in  which  the  committee  was  appointed  in 
Sbgland  for  promotiog  the  abolition  of  the  trade,  was  the  first  year 
diatinguished  in  America  by  the  gratifying  circumstance  of  tkere 
mii  rtmmmng  a  angle  slave  in  the  pouession  of  an  acknawMged 
,Qmker.    The  Superstition  of  ancient  times  would  have  hailed  this 
jcbincidence  as  an  aospicions  omen;  the  sensibility  of  modem  ones 
fiehsetved  ita  iaiuenoe."  [pp,  394—396.] 

The  committee  fbr  accomplishing  an  abolition  of  the 
alave  trade  ww  formed  in  1787,  and,  upon  dispersing  its 
xicculars,  received  from  the  Quakers  and  General  Baptists 
ji^timations  of  their  co-operation,  and  a  correspondence  wn^ 
opened  with  the  American  societies.  The  merits  of  Mr. 
^afp's  preparatory  labours  were  justly  appreciated,  and 
aitbough  his  modesty  induced  him  to  decline  the  occupa- 
4ioQ  gi^e  chair  at  their  meetings,  they  persisted  in  drawing 
lufi  a  lesolntipnt  by  which  he  receiye^  that  honourable  ap- 
ipoiniiumt  as  "  FuiMr  qjfthe  Came  in  England.*'  But,  not- 
-withalanding  this  extraordinary  lespect,  and  though  he  feU 
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it' his  diity  to  gire'  his  stgnatare  as  chainnttn  to  eretj^pUMt 
handed  to  him^  he  was  never r  once  seated  in  the  diair,  daHfiig 
the  period  of  twenty  years* 

The  views  announced  by  the  society  in  the  title  Which 
they  assumed  did  not  correspond  with  his  more  extended 
range  of  thought  and  amphtude  of  benevolence ;  and  her 
expressed  himself  with  considerable  warmth  in  the  com-* 
mittee  on  the  criminal  forbearance  of  all  who  declined  •  t^ 
engage  in  associalingfor  the  aboMtion  of  slavery,  as  well  ad 
of  the  slave  trade,  l^ut  he  stood  alone,  owine  to  a  con« 
viotion  in '  the  eommittee  that  if  both  these  ejects  wer^ 
attempted^  neither  of  them  would  be  carried.  Mrr  Slutfp; 
however,  continued  2ealously  to  support  the  project,  though 
it  did  not  comprehend  all  his  wishes,  and  used  all  his  influ- 
ence to  promote  it  with  the  dignitaries  of  the  English 
church,  and  with  the  national  revolutionists  of  Prance.  Hd 
also  held  a  conference  with  Mn  Pitt,  to  whom  he  more  fully 
explained  the  wishes  of  the  society ;  and  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived assurances  of  cordial  co-operation  in  its  desires: 
but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  while  all  his  speeches  and 
yotes  were  in  favour  of  the  abolition,  the  party  who  usually 
supported  him,  and  over  whom  he  possessed  an  almost 
muimited  control,  as  unifonnly  voted  on*  the  opposite! 
side  of  the  question. 

**  On  the  final  success  of  the  advocates  for  the  abolitioQ,^  when 
the  welcome  tidings  were  brought  Xo  Mr.  Sharp,  be  is  said  to  Kaya 
immediately  fallen  on  bis  knees,  in  devotion  and  gratitude  to  his 
Creator.  On  this  record  it  is  fit  to  add  the  comment  of  one  who 
was  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  emotions  of  his  heart,  and  of  the 
action  tp  which  it  is  probable  that  they  gave  birth :  *  I  d<)  not  doubt 
that  he  did  so,  but  it  must  have  been  in  the  deepest  retirement.'*^ 

IP-  4««  1 

The  activity  and  diffusive  charity  of  Mr.  Sharp  evinced^ 
themselves  in  his  various  exertions  in'die  BiUe  Society,  thtf 
Society  for  the  Propagation,  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts/ 
the  African  Institution^,  and  the  Protestant  Union:  and 
thes^  asealous  exertion^  were  continued  to  the  latest  period 
of  his  life,  exhibiting  tho  attractive  speetpiole  of  an  old  age^ 
ovenqpread  with  the  beautiful  verdure  .  of  ati  (ever  vigoroui^ 
benevolence.  ^.      ' .    r 

Nor  w^  this  distinguished  mdiiridual  illui^ous  only 
for  his  public  labours;  hi^' private  cAaracter«^t]|6ugh  lesf 
obvious  to  ee<keral  viewi  was.  equally  fulmirable.  Ba  wws 
chariuble  and  ki»d  4bft«d^.ana  disspotiiS'  csf  Mfed  al 
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^ome-^  there  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  pleasing  uniformily 
of  condttot,  evincing  that  he  was  influenced  in  all  his  de- 

5*  ortment  by  principles  which  have  a  deeper  root  than  the 
esire  of  popular  applause,  and  which  are  capable  of  flou- 
rishing in  all  their  luxuriance  and  fruitfulness,  independently 
ef  the  sunshine  of  human  favour.    In  nothing  was  he  more 
remarkable  than  for  the  constant  cheerfulness  of  his  dispo- 
sition, a  cheerfulness  which  difiused  a  radiance  over  the 
domestic  circle,  iemd  shone  with  peculiar  beniraitjr  upon  the 
children  of  his  brothers'  families.    He  easilv  dismissed  firom 
his  mind  the  cares  of  business,  joined  in  their  little  amuse- 
ments; asid  employed  his  pipe,  or  his  pencil,  to  animate  the 
{^ocund  train.    Whenever  sickness  invaded  their  families, 
le  was  the  first  and  foremost  to  administer  assistance,  or 
to  offer  condolence,  and  displayed,  at  once,  the  man  of  feel- 
ing and  the  man  of  biety,  amidst  those  afflictive  family 
bereavements  with  wnich  it  pleased  God  to  visit  him. 
In  1783  he  lost  his  brother  James;  in  1792  his  brother 
John^  archdeacon  of  Northumberland;  besides  two  other 
brothers  and  two  sisters.    The  severest  of  these  dispensa- 
tions occurred,  however,  in  the  death  of  brother  William, 
and  sister  Prowse,  ofWicken  Park,  1810;  and  two  years 
afterwards  his  affliction  was  renewed  by  the  decease  of  one 
of  his  nieces.     Having  continued  unmarried,  his  brothers* 
houses  were,  during  several  years,  his  usual  places  of  resi- 
dence; but  in  1792  he  took  chambers  in  the  Temple,  in 
order  that  he  might  possess  greater  facilities  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  numerous  important  duties  in  which  he  was 
engaged. '  In  this  situation  a  feeble  old  woman  was  his  only 
attendant. 

.  In  religion  be  was  eminently  devotional.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  pertisal  of  the  Scripture,  and  attendance  on  do- 
mestic and  public  worship,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  observing 
all  the  fas^ts  and  festivals  of  the  established  church ;  but  the 
unobtrusive  and  unostentatious  peculiarity  of  his  character 
was  sufficiently  apparent^  The  same  spirit  pervaded  all  his 
<^harities ;  and  it  is  stated  that  he  appears  never  to  have  re- 
fused or  neglected  any  application  of  a  charitable  nature.' 
He  became  at  length  a  prey  to  the  intreaties,  importunities, 
and  ^almost  to  the  menaces  of  hundreds,  who  pleaded  po- 
verty as  a  ground  of  right  to  almost  every  thing  he  pos- 
aessed*.    The  doors  of  his  chambers  in  the  Temple  were 

Crpotually  beeieffed  by  la  restless  multitude  of  the  penny- 
iradd  oftheiufle;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  m 
the  course  of  his  latter  visits  to  his  chambers,  he  deprived 
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himself  of  evisiy  ttrticle  of  value  that  could  in  any  way  b^ 
osefiil  to  these  nuinerous  mendieMit  applioai^.  j       i 

After  passing  through  a  short  perioa  of  rapidly  incieasia^ 
decrepitude,  both  «of  ms  mental  and  corporeal  faculties,  he 
expired  on  the  6th  of  July*  1B13 ;  an  event  which  instEmtly 
drew  forth  testimonials  of  the  highest  respect  from  the  pub^ 
He  bodies  with  which  he  had  stood  connected.  He  was 
buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Fulham,  on  the  13th  of  July; 
"  leaving  behind  hmi/'  as  his  epitaph  expresses,  "  a  name 
that  will  be  cherished  with  affection  and  gratitude  as  long 
as  any  homage  shall  be  paid  to  those  principles  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  religion,  which,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  ha 
promoted  by  his  exertions,  and  adorned  by  bis  example.^t 
A  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  that,  p^ 
of  Westminster  Abbey  which  is  known  by  t)^  name  of  th< 
Poets'  Comer.  The  work  is  executed  by  Chantry,  repre 
sentin^,  in  the  centre,  a  medallion  of  Mr.  Sharp;  on  om 
side,  m  bas-relief,  a  lion  and  lamb  lying  down  together^' 
and  on  the  other  an  African,  in  the  act  of  supplication,  tak^eo 
from  the. seal  of  the  African  Institution. 

Although  Mr.  Sharp  cultivated  literature  to  a  consider-* 
able  extent,  and  wrote  several  pieces  relating  to  subjects  of 
biblical  criticism^  which  were  very  highly  appreciated  by 
eminent  individuaJs,  yet  his  pre-^etninence  must,  we  apprehena, 
be  derived  from  the  expansive  benevolence  that  animated 
his  bosom,  and  characterized  all  his  public  actions.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  by  no  means  indisposed  to  join  in  the 
eulogium  proaonucedTby  his  biographef:^ 

**  If  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Sharp's  education  be  taken  into 
view;  if  it, be  considered  that  he  was  removed  from  school  before 
he  had  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  dead  languages;  tliat  he 
passed  his  eariy  youth  in  apprenticeship  to  trade,  and  bis  man- 
bood  in  the  Ordnance  Office;  that  he,  by  his  own  study,  unassisted 
by  regular  instruction,  became  so  accurately  informed  in  the  Cng* 
lish  laws,  as  to  be  able  to  overset  the  decisions  of  an  attorney  and 
solicitor  general,  and  even  to  alter  the  opinions  of  lord  Mansfield 
himself,  then  sitting  in  judgment ;  that  he  so  deeply  investigated 
the  Greek  language,  as  to  be  able  to  discover  and  correct  errors  in 
the  translation  of  our  New  Testament,  which  had  escaped  the 
learned  of  this  country  for  centuries ;  and  that  his  corrections  in 
those  points  were  admitted  and  publicly  approved  by  men  of  emi- 
nent critical  knowledge ;  that  be  became  so  profound  a  critic  in 
tiie  Hebrew  tongue  as  to  ibduce  one  of  the  most  learned  Hebraists 
of  our  age  to  propose  that  lus  rules,  should  be  adopted  m  the 
graaunar  of  our  public  schools;  and,  finally » that  these  several  ao- 
qmsilions  were  made  without  any  desire  of  reputation  for. ' 


I5d  ■     '  *    Revien*.    • 

tali  toiMdy  for  the  prosecutibn  of  purposes  which  be  held  sacred 
and  necessary,  to  the  peHbrmaaoe  of  his  duty  to  Qod  and  bis  feU 
{Mrareatuies ;  —  if  to  these  we  join  the  oonsidention  of  the 
several,  important  objects  attained  by  his  active  endeavours  in  the 
cause  of  medom,  and  of  religion  (w^ich  have  furnished  the  mate-, 
rials  of  these  Memoirs);-:  if  all  these  circumstances  be  wei^ed>  it 
^  difficult  to^  r^ard  him  without  sensations  of  reverential  awe,  not 
wholly  dissimilar  to  the  feeling^s  with  which  we  reflect  on  the  illus- 
trious characters  recorded  in  the  Scriptures^  as  the  peculiar  instru- 
pients  of  Heaven's  hi^h  and  holy  purposes. 

'  "  When  to  his  arduous  attainments  and  exertions,  are  added 
the  child-Tike  mildness,  simplicity,  and  humility  of  his  character, 
imd  the  unceasing  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  he  must  be 
ranked  among  those  who  have  most  zealously  revered  the  '  example 
left  to  us'  by  our  Divine  Instructor,  and  have  most  dtligehtly  '  fol- 
lowed his  steps/ "  [pp.  523,  4.] 

With  the  above  extract  we  had  proposed  to  close  the  pre- 
sent article,  and  had  actually  despatched  it  to  the  press,  influ- 
enced by  a  feeling  the  'most  kind  and  beneyolent  towards 
Mr.  Hoare,  and  most  sincerely  desirous  that  he  might  stand 
a  chance  of  acquiring  all  the  reputation  which  his  work 
^otrld  be  likely  to*  confer;  but  upon  reconsideration,  we 
think  ourfielres  some>what  pledged  to  our  readers,  not  only 
to  furnish  them  with  a  general  analysis  of  a  publication,  bnt 
to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  opmion  which  we  may  have 
formed,  after  giving  it  a  deliberate  perusal.  If  they  wish 
then  to  orbtain  a  considerable  quantity  of  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  Granville  Sharp,  particularly  as  it  regards 
his  public  efforts",  this  is  unquestionably  a  book,  if  they  are 
not  frightened  at  its  magnitude  and  price,  whence  their  cu- 
riosity may  be  gratified;  but  if  they  are  desirous  not  only 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  principal  facts  of  his  event- 
ful life,  but  of  studying  a  piece  of  biography  well  digested 
and  ingeniously  arranged,  combining  an  extensive  view  of 
human  nature,  with  a  skill  to  detect  the  peculiarities  of 
character,  and  to  give  them  their  due  prominence  and  pro- 
portion in  the  general  estimate,  and  containing,  as  a  whole, 
|i  highly  finished  portrait  that  bespeaks,  not  me  copyist  or 
the  piere  iQannerist,  but  the  mighty  master  who  can  impress 
his  Uving  touches  upoia  the  almost  breathing  and  speaking 
canvass  ;-r-why  then,  we  must  in  troth  and  honesty  prog- 
nosticate a  little  disappointment.  For  what  is  biography? 
It  is  not'siirely  the  record  of  a  few  dates  or  events  in  a  msoi's 
tife^  the  8ele(5tTon  of  a  few  of  die  letters,  written  iy  him  or 
Yi^  him,  on  subjects  hewevei*  interesting  or  important,  or  the 
detail  of'sbtae  b(  hfs  'more  ^splendid  acticins,  or^he  aotkms 
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of  odievB,  with  which  lie 'had  either  a  dbief  or  inicidaiitel 
eonnexion ;  but  it  is  an  exhibitton  of  the  man  as  heiwsa,  iii 
kig  individual  character,  and  in  the  degree  of  hia  oovifiam* 
tiTe  distinction.  Mr.  Hoare's  representation  is  tliai  ^an 
excellence  too  faultless — and  such  as  human  natule  does 
not  attain,  and  he  somewhere  (in  the  introdnction,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,)  expresses  an  opinion  respecting  bis  actions 
which  others  had  occasionally  criticised j  amounting  toihis 
too  pcu-tial  and  friendly  vindication.  Let  us  see  men  ^ 
they  really  are,  that  we  may  not  be  discouraged.  Mr.  Shaq^ 
was  certainly  not  a  greAt  man,  in  the  proper  sense  of  tM 
word,  thoiieh  his  biographer  is  rather  displeased  with,  some 
p^son  for  having  said  so,  and  may>  peihaps^  be  &ngr}[  with 
OS  for  repeating  it.  Still,  ./ia/  juitiita  r  we  do  repeat  it,  he 
was  not  a  great  man,  but  he  was  eminently  goqd.  And  >  let 
no  one  imagine  that  we  have  the  slightest  intenttiMi  toidis« 
parage  his  memory,  or  to  disparage  goodnms  by  seeming  itd 
place  it  in  contrast  with  greatness.  We  ido.notmeanto^con** 
tend  that  intelleetual  superiority  is  the  best  distinctioh^  it 
has  oft^i  proved  the  worst;  and  we  cannot  conwteiiance 
statements  which  tend  to  detach  our  affections  from  moral 
exeelleiK^e^  or  diminish  the  estimate  which  is  to  be  formed 
of  its  real  worth,  by  appearing  to  imply  that  it  is  not  tf 
tfse/jf  adapted  to  produce  a  sublime  impression,  and  an/nt* 
tractive  effect  upon  the  mind.  .  .«/  ;  I 

If  Mr.  Hoare  will  be  kind  enough  to  onnt  the  extraneous 
matter,  and  to  remodel  some  of  the  dry  details  of  his  WKHrki 
thereby  redacing  the  ponderous  qusirto  to  the  modemti 
octavo,  we  are  inclined  to  promise  him  another  readings  if 
not  another  notice. 


The  Improvement  of  English  Roads  urged,  during  theexisiink 
Dearth  of  Employment  for  the  Poor.  London,  1820! 
Simpkin  and  Marshall.    Svo.  pp.  61.. 

Fom  its  matter,  and  not  for  its  manner,  do  we  reeommend 
this  little  tract  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  our 'readers.  Tbey 
caHBot,  weimre  persuaded,  require  any  labour  upon  oar  pa^ts 
to  prove  a  fact  of  which  no  one  can  be  ignonint^  ifaat^^^rtat 
want  of  emfdoyment  at  present  exists  among  ^e-  poo«  •  <»f 
England^  and  that  such  want  has  led  to  a  most<inisebie«d^iis» 
ana,  if  it  be  not  speedily  iaad  eff^stually  stopped,  (we:«rs 
satisfied.  tlMtat  will  pr6ve  a  iiiostrdinans  abuse  jof  the -poor 
lawa,  by  aaiatatiting  in  idleness  |U viM  'pfoptifttiba  «0r  <mr 
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fidpulfttioh,  who  tither  eaionot,  or  will  not  'find  work  fof 
tikemselv^*  Tlie  alataiing  increase  of  the  poor's  rates,  the 
eonrespondent  spread  of  pauperism,  now  no  longer  consi- 
4er^  a  disgrace,  has,  however,  in  many  parts  awoke,  and 
in  most  others  is  awaking  the  rich  from  their  slumber;  and 
irarious  expedients  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  to  the  poor  this  most  important  lesson  of  political 
economy,  that  no  one,  who  is  not  past  labour  or  incapaci- 
tated for  it;  can  be  permitted  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness. 
In  some  parishes,  where  useful  employment  caimot  be  found 
for  those  who  claim  to  be  supported  from  its  rates,  we  know 
that  a  plan  has  been  adopted  with  considerable  success,  of 
setting  the  able  bodied  applicants  for  relief  to  work,  in  re- 
moving stones  and  other  rubbish  from  one  spot  to  another, 
and  bringing  them  back  again,  rather  than  suffer  them  to 
do  nothmg.  This  is  certainly  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
idle  life  which  most  of  our  paupers  are  permitted  to  lead  in 
our  wdrk-houses,  or  as  out-door  pensioners  upon  the  paro- 
tthiairate;  but  v^here,  we  ask,  can  be  the  necessity  for 
amploying  in  useless  and  unproductive — those  who  might 
very  easily  be  set  upon  beneficial  and  productive  labour? 
Fully  are  we  aware  of  the  extreme  dimculty  and  delicacy 
of  employing  the  poor  who  cannot  obtain  work  in  the  ordi- 
nary channels  of  trade,  upon  those  branches  of  manufacture 
in  which  much  private  capital  is  embarked,  and  with  which, 
we  are  perfectly  satisfied,  that  no  public  establishment  ought 
to  compete.  The  attempt  would  be  as  fruitless  as  impolitic ; 
but  let  us  not  hence,  as  too  many  do,  set  ourselves  down 
siatisfied  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  remedy  an  evil,  whose 

J>ressure  every  body  can  feel,  every  body  can  deplore ;  but 
ew  have  attempted  to  remove.  This  latter  circumstance 
has  always  struck  us  as  a  most  extraordinary  one,  whilst  so 
obvious  an  expedient  remained  untried  as  the  amendment 
and  alteration  of  our  public  roads — a  field  of  labour  unob- 
jectionable, inasmuch  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  any 
private  capitalist,  or  merely  substitute  one  description  of 
workmen  for  another — beneficial  to  the  community  in  a 
high  degree,  by  giving  an  increased  faculty  to  comm^t^ial 
and  sociaL  intercourse^  and  almost  exhausuess  in  its  capa- 
bilities of  improvement  and  extension.  This  is  the  plan 
lirhich  the'pampfalet  before  us  is  intended  to  recommend  to 

feneral.  adoption,  though  we  only  wonder  that  it  has  not 
een.so , Repeatedly  and  effectually  recommended  before,  as 
to;  render  the.  labour  of.  the  present  author,  and  of  his  re-^ 
tiew^,  fdike wori^s  of. supererogation.  Wehavenotroom  to 
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eiit^  into  a  muinte'  detiail  df  the  taode  in  whioh  he  purpoa^^s 
to  carry  his  plan  into  execution.  Shortening-*— widening 
— leTelling,  are  processes  which  most  of  our  roads  stana 
much  in  need  ot,  whilst  making  them,  of  better  materials 
would  essentially  benefit  them  all.  To  this  latter  obiect  in 
particular,  Mr.  M'Adam,  surveyor  of  an  important  line  >of 
road  in  one  of  the  western  counties  of  England,  has,  for 
some  years,  most  successfully  directed  his  attention,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  find  that  his  ingenious  method,  approved 
of  by  the  author  before  us  as  highly  as  by  ourselves,  lias  ~ 
lately  been  adopted,  under  his  own  inspection,  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in  the  north,  where,  as  in 
the  west,  it  has  been  very  beneficial  in  giving  employment 
to  the  poor.  A  perusal  or  the  pamphlet  before  us,  ill-written 
most  undoubtealy,  because  evidently  the  work  of  a  man 
unaccustomed  to  composition — yet  containing  much  prac- 
tical knowledge,  will  satisfy  our  readers  that  such  employ- 
ment may  be  found  for  them,  without  adding  m^erially  ,to 
the  national  burthens,  while  it  will. essentially  promote  tjie 
national  prosperity,  and  very  greatly  diminish  the  enormous 
pressure  of  the  poor's  rates. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE  AND 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Th  e  pressure  of  more  recent  intelligence  has  compelled 
us  but  too  long  to  delay  our  promised  continuation  of  the 
Rev.  Ward  Stafford's  most  interesting  Report  to  the  *'  Fe- 
male Missionary  Society  for  the  Poor  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  its  vicinity;  which  we  now  gladly  avail  our-^ 
selves  of  a  season  of  comparative  leisure  to  resume,  from 
the  first  Number  of  our  work.  We  there  left  him  comment- 
ing, with  merited  severity,  on  the  evils  of  intemperance, 
and  on  the  fistcility  with  which  the  lower  orders  of  New 
York  were  enabled  to  indulge  in  this  destructive  habit, 
from  the  immense  number  of  dram  shops,  opened  under  the 
authority  of  the  laws  and  the  express  licence  of  government, 
in  evei^  part  of  that  city — a  practice  prevailing  to  a  ruinous 
extent  in  the  metropolis,  ana  in  every  town  of  the  British 
empire.  He  thus  goes  on* to, advert  to  other  sources. of 
crime  and  misery,  noi9  which,  though  spmei.  of.  them  pre-> 
•ent  not  themselves  in  quite  such  horrid  features  on. this,  as 
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OB  the  other  Bide  of  the  Atiiaiitio»  Endand^  ttad  Bn^Mh- 
men,  may  learn  an  important  lesson  if  uey  will :— ^ 

^  [But  there  is  another  vice  intimately  connected  with  this,  whose 
inflttence  is  still  worse ;  a  vice  which  completely  disarms  conscience 
of  its  sting,  withers  every  generous  feeling,  and  prostrates  to  the 
level  of  the  hrute  the  whole  moral  man :  a  vice  which  opens  the 
flood-gates  of  all  iniquity,  and  which  has  heen  a  deeper  source  of 
coiTuption  in  our  cities  tlian  any  other  single  vice,  I  had  almost 
said  than  all  other  vices  together.  It  is  not  that  we  expect  to 
lescue  from  present  iniamy  and  wretchedness,  and  fiom  future  and 
everlasting  destruction,  a  few  abandoned  creatures,  that  we  submit 
to  the  pain  of  alluding  to  this  subject.  We  do  it,  that  we  n^ay  give 
a  faithnil  representation  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  more  desti* 
tute  parts  of  the  city ;  that,  by  exposing  iniquity,  we  may  stop  its 
progress;  and,  especially,  that  we  may  prevent  the  rising  genera- 
tion from  going  in  that  way  which  leads  '*  down  to  the  chambers 
of  death."  It  is  a  vice  universally  accompanied  by  a  train  of  others 
more  or  less  destructive,  and  when  so  openly  practised  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  its  existence,  exerts  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  not  immediately  concerned,  and  g^ves  a  cast  to  society 
which  is  little  suspected.  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  in  the  city 
not  less  than'  6,000  abandoned  females.  In  passing  a  distanoe  of 
thirty  or  forty  rods,  not  less  than  twenty  ball  rooms  have  been 
counted,  in  which  were  assembled  hundreas  of  this  class  of  people, 
dancing  to  the  sound  of  the  viol*.  That  these  people  should  as- 
semble together,  is  no  matter  of  astonishment ;  but  it  isjuatter  of 
astonishment  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  do  it  in  this  open 
manner,  six  nights  out  of  seven,  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to 
month,  from  year  to  year,  and,  we  may  add,  from  age  to  age.  It 
is  known,  that  there  is  a  class  of  men  who  keep  lar^e  numbers  of 
these  voluntary  slaves  for  purposes  of  corruption  and  gain.  They 
do  not  hesitate  to  own  it,  and  speak  of  it  with  the  most. unblushing 
impudence.  They  are  conscious  that  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
them  know  that  this  business  is  their  only  means  of  support,  and  of 
acquiring  wealth.  In  some  of  the  thickly  populated  parts  of  the 
city,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  hacks,  which  are  known 
to  be  employed  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  transporting  these 
miserable  beings  from  one  haunt  of  vice  to  another.  Ten  or  twelve 
have  often  been  counted  standing  in  a  row,  where  they  are  forbid^ 
den  to  stand  by  law,  and  where  on  almost  every  house  is  inscribed 
in  glaring  capitals :  The  nay  to  Hell  i  And,  what  is  pamful  to 
add,  numbers  of  these  hacks  are  thus  employed  on  the  Sabbath. 
It  ought  not  to  be  concealed  from  the  public,  that  many  of  these 
females  are  held  by  theur  masters  in  the  most  abject  slavery,  and, 

• 

*  The  ball  rooms  of  which  we  speak  are  often  fitted  up  in  ali  ezpen- 
sire  sfrle,  nnd  universally  fiirnishM  with  a  bar,  or  connected  with  a 
draui-sfiop. 
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toftecp  Cfenn  18  subjectk/n,  ate  at  times  flcoui^ed  ta  the  moHciiieb 
maimer.  Soine,  who,  when  vaatiDg  with  the  consumption,  have» 
fled  from  one  place  to  another,  where  they  supposed  they  should: 
be  better  treated,  have  been  seized  by  yiofence  and  carried  btfck, 
and  kept,  by  their  old  masters,  till  approaching  death  had'  de^ 
stroyed  ail  hope  of  further  ^in.  TKe  windows  of  at  least  one^ 
and  probably  of  many  more  of  these  slaughter-houses,  are  actually 
grated  with  bars  of  iron.  It  is  known,  also,  that  children,  some 
their  own  illegitimate  offspring,  and  some  obtained  by  yarious  ^rts 
of  deception  mm  the  families  of  others,  are  trained  up  expressl]^ 
for  this  polluted  traffic,  and  engage  in  it  at  a  yery  early  period  olf 
life.  Some  of  this  description  hare  been  found  whose  age  did  not 
exceed  eleven  years.]  ^ 

**  Oa  profanity,  lymg,  theft,  gambling,  and  many  other  yioes,- 
which  are  prevalent  among  those  who  are  destitute  of  the.  means 
of  graee,  we  cannot  dwell  on' the  present  occasion.  We  have  time 
to  mention  only  one  or  two  other  facts,  as  indicatiye  of  the  general 
state  of  morals.  A  respectable  Female  Association  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick  and  afflicted,  some  time  ago,  resolved  not  to- aid  those 
who  lived  in  certain  streets,  supposing  that  no  person  of  decent 
character  would  live  in  such  places,  and  that  it  would  be  unsafe  foti 
females  to  visit  them.  Since  i  have  been  employed  in  examining 
parts  of  the  city,  the  observation  lias  been  made  to  me  times  almost 
withoat  number:  '  We  presume  you  do  not  venture  to  go  alone.^ 
The  candon  has  been  a  seasonable  one.  But  wht^t,  let  me  ask, 
nmst  be  the  state  of  society,  wheii  it  is  the  general  impression  that 
it  is  unsafe  for  one  to  go  alone  for  the  jpurpose  of  distributing 
Bibles  and  Tracts ;  especially  when  it  is  found  from  observation 
and  experience  that  the  impression  is  correct  ?  A  respectable  man, 
not  long  since,  who  was  distributing  Bibles,  was  attacked,  knocked 
down,  and  had  his  clothes  literally  torn  off,  and  was  so  beaten  as 
to  lose  considerable  blood ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  society,  that 
after  much  inquiry  and  consultation,  it  was  judged  inexpedient  to 
prosecute  for  this  outrageous  conduct,  lest  it  should  enrage  a  herd 
of  Bath  tigers,  who  would  otherwise  remain  quiet,  and  cause  them 
to  feagtt^  together,  the  more  effectually  to  oppose  these  benevolent 
exertions.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  all  who  reside  in  the  parts 
of  the  city  refeired  to  are  thus  grossly  vicious.  There  are  some 
wlio  are  pious,  and  who  preserve  the  rest  from  the  fate  of  Sodom* 
and  Gomorrah.  There  are  many  industrious  peojde  of  good  morals^ 
Who  attend  public  worship,  lliere  are  others,  who,  though  feel-^ 
mg  no  particular  interest  in  the  subject,  would  attend,  did  not 
porerty  or  other  cnrcumstanoes  prevent.  'Fhereis  aho  a  large 
daaii  who  are  pairtially  conrupted,  or  are  prepared,  for  want  of  pro* 
per  religions  instruction^  to  receive  any  nnpresstoas  which  men  of 
aoperior  cunning  and  wickedness  are  disposed  to  make.  All  these* 
difiersnt  classes  6f  people  Ihre  together,,  often  in  the  same  house. 
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and  not  unfrequently  in  the  tame  room.  We  have  sbmetimeB  <Bs<> 
ODvered,  since  the  great  demand  for  hon9es,  virtuous  families  ccftn* 
pelied  to  live  in  places  where  they  have  blushed  to  be  seen; 

**  What  must  be  the  eflfect  of  witnessing  such  scenes  as  the- 
people  in  those  parts  of  the  city  are,  from  their  very  situation,  com* 
peHed  to  witness?  Crimes  which  are  committed  in  open  day, 
without  the  disapprobation  of  the  better  part  of  the  community,  are 
leadily  believed  to  be  of  no  very  aggravated  nature.  Such  scenes, 
by  frequent  exhibition,  become  familiar,  and  are  witnessed  without 
those  reelings  of  horror  whi^h  they  once  excited.  They  are  soon 
winked  at,  and  ultimately  approved.  It  is  surprising  to  see  what 
effect  thia  exhibition  of  depravity  has  on  the  minds  even  of 
Chrisdans.  What  would  once  make  them  sigh,  and  weep,  and 
pray,  can'  now  be  seen  with  little  feeling,  with  almost  entire  indif- 
ference. If  such  is  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  Christians,  what 
must  it  be  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  unrestrained  by  the 
trace  of  God?  What  must  be  the  effect  upon  the  rising  genera- 
tion ?  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  done,  there  are  multitudes  of  children  ana  youth  whose 
education  is  entirely  neglected,  who  are  obliged  to  hear  from  the 
lips  of  their  parents  and  others  the  most  horrid  oaths  and  blas- 
phemies: to  see  them,  under  the  infhience  of  intoxicating"  liquors, 
and  their  own  unhallowed  passions,  fight  and  abuse  each  other, 
wiallow  in  their  own  pollution,  and  engage  in  other  wickedness  of 
which  it  is  unlawful  to  speak.  To  our  inquiry  the  experience  of 
die  world  furnishes  an  answer.  Considering  the  natural  character 
of  the  human  heart,  we  hesitate  not  to  assert  that  it  is  impossible, 
witiiout  the  special  interposition  of  God,  that  children  in  such  dr- 
enmstances  should  not  grow  up  to  imitate  the  examples  that  are  set 
before  them,  to  become  pests  to  society  and  heirs  of  perdition. 
Accordingly  we  find  children  practising  every  kind  of  iniqnity  of 
which' their  immature  faculties  are  capable.  By  this  means  con- 
science is  blunted  before  it  is  half  formed ;  all  sense  of  moral 
obligation,  all  dread  of  sin,  all-  fear  of  God,  all  regard  to  the  best 
interests  of  society,  and  their  own  present  and  everlasting  welfare, 
is  destroyed.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  great  mass  of  people  almost 
entirely  beyond  the  restraints  of  religion,  among  whom  are  inters 
spersed  thousands  who  are  grossly  vicious.  Multitudes  are  yet 
nncontaminated,  especially  of  the  rising  generation ;  but  vice  is 
spreading  like  a  contagion;  the  leaven  of  sin  is  extending  to  the 
vmole  mass,  and,  if  unresisted,  will  reduce  the  whole  to  a  mass  of 
oomipdon.  Let  it  not  be  imagmed  that  the  picture  has  been  too 
highly  coloured  :  I  have  barely  stated  a  few  facts  «^have  given  the 
outlines  of  a  picture,  which,  if  completed  and  held  up  to  our  view, 
must  cover  ns  ail  with  shame  and  confosion  of  face.  From  a  re- 
gard to  my  own  feelings,  and  the  feelings  of  others,  I  have  cast  a 
▼eS  over  many  scenes^  which  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  .1  have 
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been  compelled  to  witnesi.  .Should  amy  dOubt  the  conrectneM  oC 
the  representation  which  has  been  made,  let  me  reisiipd  them  that 
these  people  are  not  in  some  distant  part  of  Uie  world  to  which 
they  can  have  no  access,  but  in  the  city  io  which  we.  dwell.  Let 
me  request,  nay,  let  me  urge  and  entreat  them  to  e^^amine  font 
themselves — to  go  <mc  and  view  4he  ravages  of  sin -r- to  pass  Iroia 
one  daric  comer  to  another,  from  one  habitation  of  cruelty  to  aoo* 
ther,  from  one  sink  of  pollution  to  another,  till  their  ears  shall  be 
deaf  with  blasphemies,  till  their  eyes  shall  be  dim  with  scenes, 
which  languase  cannot  paint,  till  their  hearts  bleed  and  die  withiit 
them.  Could  Christians  be  persuaded  to  examine  for  thevaselvesy 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  work  of  reformation  would  be 
hatf  accomplished*  They  would  inquire,  with  deep  concern,  what 
must  be  done  to  stem  this  flood  of  iniquity,  to  raise  the  character^ 
and  save  the  souls  of  so  many  thousands  of  immortal  beings."* 

From  this  disgusting,  yet  most  affecting^  picture  of  vice^ 
and  of  wretchedness — from  this  powerful  appeal  to  the, 
Christian  philanthropist  to  alleviate  the  distress,  to  en- 
deavour to  lessee  the  ill  effects  of  the  sin  and  misery>  which 
he  cannot  but  deplore,,  we  turn  with  great  satisfaction  to* 
the  more  pleasing  part  of  the  subieet,  thci  remedies  pro^ 
posed  by  Mr.  Stalfordfor  the  evils  be  has  pointed  out:^— »   . 

•        4 

''It  may  be  thought  improper,"  he  observes,  '^  by  some,  that 
one.  who  has  been  a  labourer  in  the  vineyard  for  so  short  a  period, 
should  attempt  to  point  out  tb^  means  by  which  the  temporaLand^ 
eternal  welfare  of  these  people  is  to  be  promoted;  that  having^ 
in  some  measure  exhibited  their  wretched  moral  condition,  tba 
methods  of  relief  should  be  left  to  age  and  experience.  This 
course  would  be  more  grateful  to  my  own  feelings,  and  would  ba 
pursued,  were  it  not  often  remarked  by  persons^  advanced  in  life, 
and  even  bv  divines,  that  as  we  had  established  schools,  provided^ 
Bibles,  and  erected  churches  and  opened  the  doors,  it  was  difficult 
to  conceive  what  more  could  be  oone.  There  is  another  reason 
also  why  I  opght  not  to  be  silent;  having  been  upon  the  ground,, 
and  examined  the  state  of  the  inhabitants;  having  visited  and^ 
conversed  with  hundreds  of  families,  it  is  not  unreasonable  tq 
supposcf  that  I  have  advantages  for  Judginp^  on  this  subject  not  in 
the  possession  of  others.  The  hope  of  aiding  in  the  execution  o(S 
the  measures  already  adopted,  and  exciting  Christians  tq  the 
adoption  of  others,  aa<]^  the  pledge  which  I  nave  given  to  soma 
of  the  virtuous  poor,  both  encourage  and  oblige  me  to  proceed  to 
mention  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  moral. state  of  the  destitute 
may  be  improved  :-^ 

**  1.  So  far  as  respects  that  class  of  people  who  are  most  igno*. 
rant,  whether  adults  or  children,  it  is  evident  that  they  must,  in 
the  first  place,,  be  taught  to  read,  and  have  instilled  into  their 
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iniadg  the  fim  principles  of  religion.    This,  it  iiL  believed,  can  be 
done  in  no  wny  so  effectuallVi  as  by  the  establishment  and  support 
of  Sabbath  schools.    To  this  institution  some  pions  people,  from 
the  beet  of  motives,  have  been  opposed.    At  there  are  free  schooUr 
for  the  purpose  of  Infracting  the  children  of  the  poor,  it  is 
stipposea,  tliat  to  instruct  them  on^the  Sabbath  is  an  umiecessanf 
proianaition  of  that  holy  day.    It  has,  however,  been  asceitaiiQed, 
as  we  all  know,  that,  notwithstanding  this  generons  provision, 
there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  poor  children  in  our  large 
cities,  whose  education  is  entirely  neglected.    It  will  be  asked, 
p^haps,  whether  an  effort  might  not  1^  made  to  instmct  them  on 
other  days?    We  believe  that  the  efforts  made  at  present  are 
small,  compared  with  what  they  might  be ;  and  we  hope  that  the 
day  is  not  distant,  when  to  learn  persons  to  read  on  the  Sabbath 
will  be  neither  a  work  of  necessity  nor  mercy  —  that  period,  how« 
ever,  has  not  yet  arrived.    Could  these  children  be  collected  on 
Other  days,  where  should  we  find  persons  to  instruct  them  ?     Most 
of  those  who  instruct  children  on  the  Sabbath  are  otherwise  em- 
ployed during  the  week.     Most  of  the  children,  also,  who  are  of  a 
itofficient  age,  are  employed  either  as  servants,  or  in  some  other 
wi&y^  80  that  they  coula  not  be  collected.    As  to  adults,  we  know 
that  they  are  obliged  to  labour  for  their  own  support,  or  the  sup* 
port  of  their  families ;  and  have,  therefore,  no  time  bnt  the  Sabbath 
to  receive  instruction.    Experience  has  abundantly  proved,  that 
Ihrge  numbers  of  children  and  adults,  if  not  instructed  on  the 
Sabbath,  will  not  be  instructed  at  all ;  and  will,  consequently,  be 
ignorant  and  generally  vicious.    1  here  seems  to  have  been  some 
misapprehension  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  schools  are  con- 
ducted.    Many  appear  to  regard  them  as  schools  of  mere  hamui 
feaming,  whereas*  the  great  object  is  to  communicate  religious 
tnstruction.     It  is  true  they  are  taught  to  read,  but  it  is  to  read 
the  Bible.     The  lessons  which  are  used  are  selected  from  that 
sacred  bodk.    The  Bible  is  read  and  explained  to  Uiem;  they 
commit  portions  of  it  to  memory,  together  with  religious  hymnd 
and  catechisms.    The  schools  are  opened  and  closed  with  prayer, 
or  some  other  religious  exercise.     The  great  business  of  the* 
teachers,  who  are  generally  pious,  is  to  instil,  in  various  waya,  into 
the  minds  of  the  learners  important  religious  truths.     In  thia  man- 
ner they  spend  an  hour  or  two  previous  to  public  worship  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon.    They  are  then  conducted  in  order  to  the 
house  of  God,  and  their  teachers  see  that  they  behave  with  pro- 
priety during  divine  service.     By  means  of  this  institution,  multi- 
tudes of  children,  and  others,  who  would  be  strolling  about  the 
streets,  or  spend  the  Sabbath  in  other  ways  equally  injurious  to! 
themselves  and  to  society,  and  offensive  to  God,  are  made  to' 
Spend  it  in  a  most  profitable  manner;  have  their  minds  Enriched 
i^tth  the  treasures  of  divine  knowledge;  are  placed  under  the' 
sound  "of  the  Gospel ;  and,  thongh  neglected  by  tiiejr  parents,  are,' 
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Lord.  Time  will  not  pennit  ine»  were  it  necessary,  to  point  put 
all  the  advantages  to  the  teachers,  to.  the  schoiars,  to>  their 
parents  and  connexions,  and  to  society  at  large,  which  resMit  frojoji 
.the  institution  of  Sabbath  schools.  We  will  only  add,  that  many 
.pious  people  who  have  been  opposed  to  their  establishment,  hav0, 
after  witnessing  their  operation,  become  their  most  cordial  and 
active  friends  —  that  it  is  an  institution  which  God  has  owned,  bf 
granting  the  influences  of  his  holy  Spirit  —  that  by  it  thousands 
have  been  rescued  from  poverty,  disgrace,  and  wretchedness,  in 
this  world,  and  from  evenasting  destruction  in  the  world  to.coott 
—  have  been  made  useful  members  of  society  and  of  the  church, 
jand  prepared  for  mansions  of  glory  in  the  heavens. 

''  j3ut  Sabbath  schools,  however  excellent  and  iqaportant,  wiU 

Aot  of  themselves  accomplish  the  object  proposed.    They  are  of 

pftodem  invention ;  tliey  are  not  the  Gospel ;  and  we  believe,  that 

in  the  Millennium  they  will  be  unknown,  certainly  in  their  present 

form.     We  believe,  that  they  are  among  the  means  which  are  to 

hasten  on  that  glorious  dayi  that  they  now  exert  a  most  powerful 

and  salutary  influence.     But  'by  being'  unconnected   with  other 

means,  their  influence. is  half  destroyed.,  Jn  the  Sunday  School 

Teacher's  Guide,  there  is  an  observation,  though  made  for  another 

purpose,  which  is  full  of  meaning,  and  exactly  in  ppipt.    It  is  the 

following:  *  A  few  hours  on  the  Sabbath,  with  respect  to  most  of 

them,  (the  scholars)  is  all  the  tin^e,  during. which,  throvgb  the 

.whole  week,  they  hear  or  see  any  things  like  religion.'    Who  does 

not  see  that  the  good  impressions  which  may  be  made  during  these 

few  hours,  must  be  almost  entirely  effaced  by  being  exposed^ 

during  the  whole  week,  to  all  kinds  of  iniquity ;  iniquity  practised 

by  their  parents  ^d  others,  whom  they  are  taught  to  Jove  and 

obey.     Many  scholars  who  have  been  powerfully  aJBfected  under 

the  plain  pres^ching  of  the  Gospel  on  the  Sabbath,  and  have  retired 

from  the  school-room  in  t^ars,  I  have  found  the  nc^t  day  in  places 

where  it  seemed  impossible  that  serious  thoughts  should  not  be 

almost  instantly  banished  from  the  mind.     Did  we  not  know,  that 

with  God  all  things  are  possible,  we  should  have  no  hope  that  the 

feedb  of  grace*  which  are  thus  sown,  would,  in  any  instance,  spring 

up  and  grow,  and  bring  forth  fniif;.     Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  also^ 

that  many  of  t)ie  scholars,  after  leaving  the  school,  mingle  with  the 

ignoraat  and  vjcious,  and  are  beyond  the  re&ch  of  Christian 

idluence.  '  We  take  them  and  oonduct  them  a  short  distance,  and 

then  leave  them  to  wander.    We  know  the  depravity  of  the  human 

heart,  the  power  of  bad  example,  and  of  the  great  adversary  of 

sofdf  too  well,  not  to  believe  that  most  of  them  will  wander  in  the 

by-|Mfctbs  of  ^ia.    It  is  asserted,  and  generally  believed,  ^  that  the 

inoBt  effi9ctttal  fnode  of  approaching  the  parent  is  through  the 

m^iiiqi  of  the  child/    That  many  parents  have  been  successfully 

l^piroacheds  through  the  medium,  of  the  fihM*  wiU  not  be  called  ia 
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question.  But  that  Aib  is  the  only  or  the  best  mode,  cannot  be 
known  till  others  have  been  tried.  Why,  let  roe  ask,  cannot  we 
approach  ihem  in  other  ways  as  well  as  in  this  ?  Suppose  that  a 
number  of  Christians  should  go  forth  to  the  destitute  parts  of  the 
country,  and  set  up  Sabbath  schools — would  this  be  furnishing  tha 
inhabitants  with  those  means  of  grace  which  God  has  appointed  for 
their  salvation  ?  Besides,  a  considerable  pro|>ortion  of  the  desti- 
tute^  in  this  city,  are  not  within  the  reach  of  Sabbath  schools  — 
-some  have  no  children  to  send—  some  will  not  send  them,  because 
they  are  too  proud,  or  too  indifierent,  or  for  some  other  reason. 
There  are  others,  whose  children  go  to  school  during  the  week» 
and  do  not,  therefore,  really  need  such  an  institution,  provided 
they  are  not  destitute  of  other  means  of  obtaining  religious  know- 
ledge. There  is  also  a  numerous  class  of  boys  and  girls,  whose 
age  and  habits  forbid  us  to  hope  that  they  will,  without  exertions 
of  another  kind,  ever  become  members  of  such  schools.  On  the 
whole,  highly  as  we  think  of  this  institution,  we  must  reject  the 
idea  that  it  will  of  itself  accomplish  the  great  work  of  reformation, 
and  effect  the  salvation  of  these  perishing  thousands.  We  pro- 
ceed, therefore,  to  mention, 

"  2.  The  distribution  of  Bibles,  and  other  religious  publications. 
Upon  those  who  have  felt  the  sacred  influence  of  the  written  Word ; 
whose  hearts  have  burned  within  them,  while  perusing  the  inspired 
volume ;  whose  tongues,  with  involuntary  rapture,  have  exclaimed, 
*  How  1  love  thy  law  I  It  is  my  meditation  day  and  night ;  it  is 
more  precious  than  gold,  yea,  than  mudi  fine  gold ;  it  is  sweeter 
to  the  taste  than  honey  and  the  honey-comb  ;*  upon  such  we  need 
not  urge  the  importance  of  distributing  the  Bible  to  those  indivi- 
Uuals  and  families  that  are  destitute.  How  dark  must  be  that 
habitation  where  the  light  of  God's  Word  does  not  shine !  How 
poor  would  Christians  feel  if  deprived  of  this  treasure !  The  fact 
that  the.  destitute  do  not  feel  their  need  of  such  a  treasure,  does 
not  render  them  the  less  poor  without  it.  Equally  unnecessary  is 
it  to  urge  the  importance  of  distributing  the  Bible  upon  those 
whose  eyes  have  been  open  to  witness  its  influence  upon  the  minds 
of  iiien  of  every  condition  in  every  age.  Who  that  has  marked  its 
progress,  has  not  seen  ignorance  and  superstition,  vice  and  immo- 
rality, universally  retiring  at  its  approach?  On  the  duty  and 
importance,  however,  of  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  destitute 
the  Word  of  God,  we  need  not  enlarge.  Concerning  this  subject,  a 
spirit  has  been  excited,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  not  abate  till 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  not  only  throughout  this  city,  but 
throughout  the  world,  shall  possess  this  best,  this  richest  of 
heaven's  gifts  —  a  fire  has  been  kindled,  whose  light  and  heat  will 
extend  throughout  this  valley  of  death.  But  on  the  manner  in 
which  those  who  are  destitute  are  to  be  supplied,  it  may  be  well  to 
make  one  or  two  remarks.  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  mady, 
that  if  Bible  societies  are  formed.  Bibles  pnrdiasea  and  deposited. 
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at  some  suitable  place,  and  notice' of  the  fact  given  in  the  public 
papers,  nothing  further* is  necessary  to  secure  their  universal  circu- 
lation. But  if  we  stop  here»  the  work  is  but  half  done.  Our 
efforts  may,  indeed,  prove  the  existence  of  Christian  principles  in 
oar  own  hearts ;  but  they  will  not  be  the  means  of  proaucing  them; 
to  any  great  extent,  in  the  hearts  of  others.  It  will  be  said,  that  if 
people  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  walk  a  short  distance  to  obtain 
the  Bible,  it  will  be  of  no  use  for  them  to  have  it— that  they  will 
not  read  it,  if  put  into  their  hands  —  that'  we  cannot  compel  them 
to  read,  and  to  become  religious.  To  such  objections  and  r^xAarks, 
which  have  sometimes  been  made  even  by  professing  Christians,  I 
answer,  Ktst^  that  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  (dnd  I  have 
visited  hundreds  of  destitute  families,)  not  one-half  of  those'  wh6 
are  destitute,  and  who  wish  to  receive  the  Bible,  know  that  there 
is  such  an  institution  as  the  Bible  Society  in  the  world.  This'teill 
appear  strange  to  those  who  have  not  examined  the  subject,  who 
meet  reports  of  Bible  societies,  and  find  Bibles  deposited  in  every 
book- store  they  enter,  who  see  notices  of  them  in  almost  every 
newspaper  they  read.  But  consider  the  character  of  these  people. 
They  are  generally  ignorant  and  poor;  they  rarely,  if  ever,  enter  a 
book-store,  never  see  a  report,  or  read  a  newspaper.  They  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  reading  any  thing;  most  of  them  are  entirely 
separated  from  the  religious  community,  and  know  little  more 
what  that  community  is  doing  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  than 
the  inhabitants  of  Hindoostan. 

"  It  is  in  my  power  to  state,  that  hundreds  in  this  city  have 
received  the  Bible  with  emotions  of  joy  and  gratitude,  who  never 
heard  of  a  Bible  society.  But  we  have  a  still  more  substantial 
answer  to  these  objections.  The  Bible  has  not  only  been  put  into 
the  hcmds  of  a  considerable,  number  of  people  of  this  description, 
but,  so  far  as  they  have  been  called  on  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
tainiog  what  use  they  have  made  of  it,  it'has  been  discovered  that 
they  have  preserved  it  with  the  most  sacred  care ;  that  they  have 
read  it,  and  that  it  has  been  productive  of  the  most  happy  eftects. 
We  have  time  to  mention  only  one  or  two  cases.  A  poor  labouring 
man  was  called  on  about  five  weeks  after  a  Bible  had  been  given 
him,  and  was  found  to  have  read  it  through  once,  and  commenced 
reading  it  a  second  time.  His  wife  informed  me,  that  he  had  fre- 
quently sat  up  to  read  till  twelve  and  one  o'clock  at  night;  and 
that,  since  he  had  been  reading  it,  he  had  generally  accompanied 
ber  to  church.  From  questions  which  were  asked  him,  it  was 
evident  that  he  had  read  it  with  great  care,  and  that  it  had  made 
a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  He  observed,  that  he  found  in 
that  'bock  what  he  never  knew  before  ^he  found  that  he  was  a 
sbiner*  He  was  left  in  tears.  What  the  event  will  be  in  this,  and 
other  cases,  where  the  Bible  has  been  given,  and  made  similar 
impressions,  is  known  only  to  God.  A  Bible  was  given  to  a  poor 
woman,  soon*  after  she*  was  confined  with  a  consumption,  and  who 
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h^  never  letumed  to  read.  It  was  read  to  her  daily.  Her  mind 
Boon  beqame  deeply  impressed — ^her  sins  appeared  too  great  to  be 
forgiven-- her  heart  was  broken— she  believed  in  Jesns— she  died 
in  triumph.  A  friend^  who  witnessed  her  distress  of  mind,  was 
awakened  by  it,  and  now  gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  being  *  a 
pew  creature.'  Suppose  that  some  will  make  either  no  use  at  aU, 
or  a  bad  use  of  the  Bibles  which  are  given  them ;  shall  this  prevent 
jthe  distribution?  Who  will  ventnre  to  assert,  that  Bibles  ought 
jnot  to  be  ffiven  to  such  people,  provided  even  one  out  of  a  hundred 
jprove  a  blessing?  In  answer  to  these  objections,  permit  me  to 
state  another  fact,  which  is,  that  we  have  foond  apparently 
devoted,  heavenly-minded  Christians,  who  have  wept,  and  some* 
times  cried  aloud,  and  praised  God,  when  we  have  informed  thea 
of  the  existence,  and  pomted  out  the  object,  of  the  Bible  Society. 

<'  Secondly,  It  may  be  observed,  that  if  millions  of  Bibles  were 
provided,  and  information  given  to  the  destitute,  that  they  could 
be  obtained  by  simply  applying  for  them,  the  work  of  distributing 
the  Bible,  to  tJiat  extent  to  which  it  is  our  duty  to  carry  it,  would 
not  be  accomplished.    Many  of  these  people  do  not  know  what 
the  Bible  is.    It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  persons,  in  answer  to 
our  inquiries,  to  assure  us  that  they  have  a  Bible;  and,  to  prove 
thjB  truth  of  the  declaration,  pesent  us  with  some  other  nook. 
Sometime!  they  will  stare,  and  wonder  what  you  mean.     They 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  Bible.    Many  who  know  What 
it  is,  and  have  been  accustomed  in  early  life  to  read  it,  have 
almost  forgotten  its  contents,  and  are  wholly  unacquainted  with'  its 
value.    They  see,  indeed,  that  many  people  are  intelligent,  moral, 
respectable,  pious,  and  happy;  while  others  are  of  a  totally 
*  different  character — that  the  darkness  of  heathenism  does  not  rest 
upon  us  as  a  people — that  we  are  not,  in  every  sense,  idolators  and 
savages ;  but  never  imagine  that  the  Bible  has  made  the  difference. 
Such  has  been  their  education,  and  such  are  their  habits,  diat 
many  of  them  have  no  inclination  to  read  any  book  whatever;  and 
if  they  had,  the  Bible  is  not  the  one  which  they  would  naturally 
42hoose.     Shall  they  be  left  in  this  state?    Shall  we  make  no  effort 
to  show  them  the  importance,  the  value  of  the  Bible,  or  to  induce 
them  to  read?    Shall  we  not  so  much  as  carry  them  the  Ribie, 
and  ask  them  to  read  it?    Nay,  shall  we  not  go  to  them  again 
and  again,  and  urge  aqd  entreat  them  to  read  that  blessed  boolc, 
in  which  alone  '  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light?     I$hali 
we  not  study  day  and  night  to  invent  arguments  to  persuade  them 
to  read  ?    Shall  we  not  pourtray,  in  lively  colours,  the  misery  of 
hell,  and  the  happiness  of  heaven?    Shall  we  not  endeavour  to 
give  them  some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  soul,  of  the  soiemnitieB  of 
eternity ;   if,  by  any  means,  we  may  induce  them  to  read  that 
book,  which  is  able  to  save  them  from  heW;  and  fit  them  fev 
heaven,  to  make  that  soul  happy,  that  etem^  blessed  ?    Upon 
the  principle  which  some  maintam,  viz.  that  it  will  do  no  good  to 
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give  the  Bible  to  those  who  are  not  sufficiently,  interested  to  make 
application  for  it,  we  should  effectually  bar  from  that  sacred  trea- 
sure the  whole  Heathen  world ;  we  should  leave  those  millions  to 
grope  for  ever  in  darkness.  Suppose  there  were  a  newspaper, 
which  circnlated  throughout  China,  and  which  was  read  by  all  its 
inhabitants ;  and  that  it  should  be  published,  that  all  who  wished 
might  have  the  Bible  by  applying  for  it,  what  effect  would  it  have  ? 
How  many  would  be  supplied?  The  value  of  the  Bible  is  dis* 
covered  by  experiment.  We  have  made  this  discovery ;  and  if  wa 
neglect  to  maice  it  known  to  our  fellow-men,  '  .how  dwelleth  the 
love  of  God  in  us?'  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  where  the  Bible 
is  kiK>wn  and  believed  to  be  the  word  of  God,  it  is  often,  .and  if  its 
humbling  truths  come  home  with  power  to  the  conscience,  is 
alwaTS,  hated.  It  is  the  sun  of  the  moral  world.  It  is  that  light 
to  wnich  natural  man  will  not  come,  *  lest  their  deeds  should  be 
reproved.'  'We  must  carry  it  to  them;  we  must  cause  it  to  shine 
in  their  dark  abodes.  If  they  flee  from  it  into  a  cavern,  more  dark» 
we -must  fbllow  them;  till  there  shall  be  no  place  in  the  city,  or  in 
the  world,  to  which  they  can  retreat.  When  this  is  done,. we  shall 
have*  performed  our  duty,  in  relation  to  distributing  Bibles ;  and 
we  may  then  hope  that  God,  by  his  Spirit,  win  open  th^  eyes  of 
the  understanding,  and  purify  the  heart,  so  that  men  shall  not  only 
see  but  love  that  light,  and  rejoice  in  it*. 

"  The  same  reasons  may  be  urged  for  the  distribution  of  religious 
tracts.  Their  light  is  a  borrowed  and  fainter  light,  but,  gene^ally,^ 
it  is  the  true  light,  reflected  from  the  word  of  God.  By  the  dis- 
tribution of  such  tracts,  many  sermons  have  been,  and  may  still  be, 
preached  in  places  inaccessible  to  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  They 
may  be  thrown  into  haunts  of  vice,  and  produce  the  most  happy 
effects.  They  have  been  thus  distributea  in  New- York,  and  the- 
vilest  persons  have  been  seen  reading  them  with  the  most  fixed 
attention. 

**  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Bible,  in  the  present  state  of 
society,  is  to  be  given  to  all  indiscriminately,  and  without  jsay 
evidence  that  a  proper  use  will  be  made  of  it.  The  following  is 
substantially  the  mode,  which  1  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  adopt. 
I  have,  generally  in  company  with  some  Christian  friend,  visited 
ail  the  families  adjoining  each  other  in  a  particular  neighbourhood 
— have  endeavoured  to  discover  what  families  were  destitute^  and 
to  ascertain,  by  conversing  with  them,  and  inquiring  of  others  con- 

*  "  The  managers  and  memhera  of  the  Female  Bible  Societyi  we  rejoice 
to  state,  have  actually  commenced  the  work.  Not  satisfied  with  uding,  by 
their  foods  and  approbation,  the  parent  and  other  "Bible  institutions,  nor 
with  porcfaasinfi  BibleSf  and  depositing  them  in  the  usual  manner,  they  have 
ottered  the  hsjbitations  of  the  poor — have  sought  dut  the  destitute,  and, 
with  their  own  hands,  have  given  them  the  word  of  life.  We  trust  their 
rml J  Christian  enmple  wiM  be  extensively  followed,  not  only  in  this,  hdt  in 
other  places.*' 
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cerniog  them,  whether  they  would  make  a  good  use  of  the  Bible,  if 
put  into  their  hands.  Those  to  whom  it  was  thought  best  to  give 
Bibles,  have  been  noted,  and  informed,  that  we  should  call  again 
and  supply  them.  By  this  means,  their  minds  have,  in  some  m^L- 
sure,  been  prepared  for  the  sacred  deposit  Opportunity  has  been 
given,  also,  to  address  the  other  families  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  leave  tracts  in  their  possession.  Soon  after  this  the  Bibles 
have  been  given,  accompanied  with  such  instructions  and  admoni- 
tions as  the  nature  of  the  subject  naturally  suggested.  They  have 
been  directed  to  keep  them,  freauently  and  prayerfully  to  peruse 
them,  and  to  instruct  their  children  in  them.  They  have  been 
reminded,  that,  receiving  the  Bible  in  this  manner,  they  were 
under  increased  obligations  to  love,  reverence,  and  obey  its  in- 
structions ;  that  it  was  the  word  of  the  living  God,  and  would 
prove  either  '  a  savour  of  life  unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death'—* 
that  it  was  the  rule  by  which  they  would  be  tried  at  the  last  day, 
and  that,  if  it  did  not  prove  a  blessing,  it  would  be  a  swift  witDOss 
against  them.  Their  names  and  places  of  residence  have  been 
recorded,  and  they  have  been  informed,  t}iat  our  anxiety  would 
probably  lead  us  to  call  at  a  future  time,  that  we  might  know 
whether  the  Bible  had  proved  a  blessing  or  not. 

**  In  addition  to  ^ving  Bibles  and  tracts  in  this  manner,  and 
forming  Bible  associations,  which,  we  hope,  will  soon  be  done, 
many  may  be  circulated,  by  exposing  them  for  sale  in  parts  of  the 
city  in  which  they  are  most  needed.  There  are  Christians  who 
wiH  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  sell  them  at 
the  first  cost.  A  show-bill  should  be  hung  out  to  give  the  informa- 
tion  to  those  who  pass.  This  plan  has  been  suggested  by 
finding  many  people  destitute  of  the  Bible,  apparently  because  it 
had  not  come  in.  their  way.  It  has  also  had  the  test  of  experience. 
Bibles  and  tracts  have  been  thus  deposited,  and  several  thousands 
of  the  latter,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  former,  have 
actually  been  sold.  Christians  who  are  able  and  disposed  to  give 
them  to  their  poor  or  vicious  neighbours,  may,  by  this  means,  be 
conveniently  supplied.  Bibles  abd  tracts  may  be  circulated,  also, 
by  employing  suitable  persons  to  go  from  house  to  house,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  selling  them,  afiowing  a  reasonable  advance  on 
what  they  aispose  of.  Several  thousands  of  tracts  have  recently 
been  circulated,  in  this  way,  in  the  destitute  parts  of  the  ctty. 
Pedlars  about  the  markets  and  streets  may  be  furnished  with 
such  books,  instead  of  those  of  a  corrupting  nature,  which  they  too 
often  carry,  and  of  which  they  too  easily  dispose. 

**  3k  The  Gospel  must  be  preached.  After  the  holy  Spirit  has 
testified,  that  it  is  through  the  <  foolishness  of  preaching,'  that  God 
is  pleased  to  '  save  them  that  believe,'  it  will  not  be  questioned  ^- 
that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  among  the  means  by  which  the 
souls  of  men  are  to  be  redeemed  from  sin  and  death  —  that  it  is 
one  of  the  great  pillars  by  which  the  church  is  supported  —  that  it 
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i«  an  institation  of  God.    But  it  is  said,  that  you  cannot  preach 
the  Gospel  to  these  people ;  they  will  not  attend  public  worship, 
provided  they  have  the  opportunity.     In  answer  to  this  assertion, 
which  has  been  reiterated  till  it  is  threadbare,  we  observe,  that  it 
cannot  be  known  to  be  true  till  the  attempt  has  been  made.    After 
labourers  have  been  sent  into  the  vineyard,  houses  of  worship 
erected,  the  Gospel  preached,  and  other  appointed  means  em- 
ployed, and  after  all  have  failed  of  success,  this  objection  will  be 
in  point.     It  is  the  opinion  of  persons  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  character  and  condition  of  these  people,  that,  if  they  had 
the  opportunity,  many  of  them  would  regularly  attend  upon  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.     In  the  course  of  my  visits,  I  have  found 
many  who  have  testified,  that  the  only  reason  why  they  did  not  go 
to  diiirch  was,  that  they  had  no  seats,  and  were  unable  to  procure 
them.     On  this  account,  many  families-,  that  have  formerly  been 
accustomed  to  attend  public  worship,  have  been  absent  so  much 
that  the  desire  and  the  habit  of  attending  are  lost     Will  it  be 
said,  that  the  churches  of  some  denominations  are  free,  and,  there^ 
fore,  that  such  people  could  hear  the  Gospel  if  they  were  disposed  ? 
It  is  true  that  tne  Methodist  churches  are  free,  and  I  rejoice  that  it 
is  in  my  power  to  state  that  they  are  not  only  free,  but/tii/.     The 
Presbyterian,  the  Baptist,  and  tlie  Episcopal  churches,  in  that 
part  of  the  city  to  which  I  refer,  are  also  full.     It  is  s^id,  also, 
that  in' some  of  the  churches,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  there  is 
room  for  hundreds  of  poor  people,  were  they  disposed  to  come* 
This  objectbn  has  already  been  answered.     It  has  been  shown, 
that  should  there  be  pews  which  are  unoccupied,  the  poor  can 
neither  purchase  nor  hire  them.    The  objection,  however,  respects 
those  pews  which  are  owned  by  the  more  wealthy ;  and  which,  on 
accoant  of  the  smallpess  of  the  family,  or  for  a  worse  reason,  are 
either  empty,  or  but  partially  filled  on  the  Sabbath.     Should  the 
poor  be  so  much  engaged  as  to  come  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  city  to  hear  the  Gospel ;  should  they  so  far  overcome 
their  natnral  diffidence,  or,  as  some  would  say,  be  so  impudent,  as 
to  enter  these  churches,  clad  in  the  manner  in  which  they  usually 
are,  and  necessarily  must  be,  would  the  occupants  of  these  pews 
rise  and  give  them  seats  ?    Some  who  have  made  this  objection, 
and  to  whom  this  question  has  been  put,  have  already  answered, 
so  far  as  it  respected  themselves,  in  the  negative.    We  are  per- 
suaded, that  poor  people  might  go  into  churches,  might  go  through 
them,  and  go  out  again,  before  Uiis  class  of  objectors  would  give 
them  a  seat.     Besides,  the  question  is  not  concerning  a  few  hun- 
dreds  or  a  few  thousands,  but  tens  of  thousands.     It  is  said 
fiirtber,  that  if  these  people  were  properly  interested,  they  would 
go  and  stand  in  tbe  aisles,  rather  than  not  hear  the  Gospel.    It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  they  would ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  they 
would  (Jimb  np  at  the  windows,  and.  that  the  great  inquiry  about 
oar  streets  would  be,  '  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?'    Were  this 
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the  ca8e»  there  would  be  little  need  of  further  efforts ;  but  who 
does  not  know,  that  one  great  object  of  pleaching  the  Grospel  is  to 
arouse  men  from  their  stupidity,  and  to  excite  them  to  attend  to 
their  spiritual  concerns?  The  fact  that  men  are  not  properly 
interested  in  the  subject  of  religion,  proves  the  necessity  of  more 
vigorous  efforts. 

'*  It  is  not  enough,  however*  that  we  erect  houses  of  worship, 
that  we  open  the  doors  and  proclaim,  or  cause  to  be  proclaimed, 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.     We  must  do  more.    As  in  distri- 
buting the  Bible,  so  in  preaching  the  Grospel,  if  people  will  not 
come  to  us,  we  mast  m  to  them^we  must  enter  their  dwellings-* 
we  must  preach  from  house  to  house.     For  this  mode  of  preaching 
we  have  the  express  command  of  Christ — '  Oo  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preacn  the  Gospel  to  every  creature;'  '  Go  out  into  the 
highways  and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in.'    God  has  in 
mercy  adapted  the  means  of  grace  to  the  character  and  condition 
of  his  creatures.     Having  wandered  from  the  sheep-fold,  having 
forsaken  the  '  fountain  of  living  waters,'  he  has  appointed  the 
means  to  follow  them  and  bring  them  back.    *  The  Son  of  Man  is 
come  to  teek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost'    In  addition  to  the 
command,  we  have  the  example  of  Christ     Though  the  Jews, 
amone  whom  he  laboured,  were  religiously  educated,  and  accus- 
tomed to  attend  public  worship*  he  did  not  think  it  sufficiei|t  to 
preach  to  them  in  their  synagogues.    He  went  from  place  to 
place ;  he  entered  their  dwellings ;  he  met  Uiem  in  the  street,  in 
the  garden,  in  the  field,  by  the  sea,  on  the  mountain — wherever  he 
foi^nd  lost  men,  there  was  a  pulpit,  a  sanctuary,  a  preacher.  When 
he  sent  out  his  disciples,  he  intimated  to  them,  tnat  they  were  to 
preach  in  the  same  manner.    They  followed  his  instructions,  they 
imitated  his  example.     Even  while  among  the  Jews,  *  daily  in  the 
temple,  and  m  every  ktrnte,  they  ceased  not  to  teach  acd  Co  pveack 
Jesus  Christ'    Paul  declares,  that  he  taught  not  only  *  publicly, 
but  from  house  to  house.'    We  know,  also,  that  tlus  mode  of 
preaching  is  often  most  effectu^  in  our  established  congregations ; 
that  it  is  always  practised  in  times  of  revival.     In  4iardly  any  other 
situation  is  it  possible  to  preach  so  directly  to  the  conscience,  to 
say  with  such  eflfect,  '  Thou  art  the  man.'    If  the  Gospel  is  not  to 
be  preached  to  any  except  those  who  are  disposed  to  hear  it  and 
to  seek  after  it,  when  will  it  be  preached  to  the  thousands  who  are 
perishing  in  the  destitute  parts  of  our  country  ?    When  will  it  be 
preached  to  the  Heathen  nations  — '  to  every  creature  V    if  the 
people  are  visited  and  instructed  in  their  own  dwellings;  if,  in 
addition  to  this^  they  are  assembled  together  in  little  circles  Cor 
social  worship ;  if  they  are  followed  from  day  to  day,  'and  week  to 
week ;  if  ^1  is  done,  in  a  manner  so  kind,  so  afiectionate^  so 
faithful,  that  they  shall  be  convinced  that  you  have  no  object  in 
view  but  the  glory  of  God,  and  their  own  best  good,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  a  powerful  efiect  will  be  produced ;  that  nnmbeia  will 
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be  coiiTerted— diat  those  who  are  not  wiH  1>e  awakened  ffom  theis 
itapidity — that  they  will  wish  to  attend  public  worship.  This 
leads  me  to  observe,  " 

**  4.  That  hoases  of  worship  must  be  erected,  and  congregationa 
and  churches  formed.  If  people  are  disposed  to  worship  God,  in 
a  pnblic  manner,  it  requires  no  arguments  to  prore  that  thej  must 
have  suitable  places  for  their  accommodation.  That  such  places 
are  needed  at  the  present  time,  we  hare  already  shown.  As  to 
the  kind  of  house,  it  seems  indispensable,  when  we  consider  the. 
natural  pride  of  the  human  heart,  in  connexion  with  the  fact  thai 
these  people  live  in  a  city,  and  in  the  midst  of  other  churches,  that 
it  should  be  a  house  bnilt  expressly^for  the  purpose — that  it  should 
be  a  church.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  people  of  this 
description  should  go  to  a  school-house,  or  a  private  room,  to 
worship  on  the  Sabbath,  unless  particularly  influenced  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Lectures  have  been  sometimes  appointed  in  such  placesi 
and  because  large  numbers  have  not  attended,  it  has  been  con*- 
eluded  that  all  further  efforts  would  be  in  vain. 

"  Should  such  hoases  be  provided,  and  other  means  which  have 
been  mentioned,  used,  we  believe,  that  some  will  become  pious^ 
and  therefore  churches  and  congregations  must  be  formed.  That 
Christians  may  be  zealous  and  active,  and  grow  in  grace,  they 
must  unite,  they  must  be  in  such  a  situation  that  they  can  *  speak 
ohen  one  to  another,  and  enioy  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel.* 
Christians  resemble,  in  no  small  degree,  coals' of  fire,  which,  scat* 
tered  over  a  large  surface,  aflbrd  but  little  light  and  heat,  and  are 
liable  to  be  extinguished ;  but  if  collected  together,  they  imme* 
diately  kindle  into  a  flame,  glow,  and  diffuse  light  and  heat  to  all 
around  them.  Since  employed  by  the  Society,  I  have  found  many 
sad  proofs  of  the  importance  of  Christian  intercourse,  and  of  pro« 
fessors  being  constantly  united  to  the  visible  church:  I  have  found 
many  professors  from  other  places,  who  have  lived  here  for  years^ 
and  not  united  themselves  to  any  church;  and,  in  consequence*  of 
it,  their  first  love  has  degenerated  into  lukewarmness,  their  zeal 
into  a  spirit  of  conformity  to  the  world.  It  is  important,  that 
Christians  should  unite  together,  not  only  for  theit  own  benefiti 
but  for  the  good  of  others.  Their  object  is  not  only  self^^defencei 
but  invasiori;  not  only  to  retain  what  they  have  gained^  but  to  ex* 
tend  the  triumphs  of  the  cross.  Were  they  thus  to  unite,  soon 
would  they  attach  Izxg^  numbers  to  their  Divine  Master.  . 

*'  To  commence  the  work,  let  suitable  men  be  employed  to  labour 
as  evangelists;  let  them  be  aided  by  private  Christians :  let  housea 
of  worship  be  erected.  Were  this  method  pursued,  glorious  con-r 
quests  in  the  midst  of  these  thousands  wonla,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  soon  be  made;  larse  churches  and  congregations  would  soon 
be  formed.  This  general  method  of  |nroceeding  is  sanctioned,  not 
only  by  the  authority  of  God,  but  by  the  example  of  the  apostles 
and  primitive  Christians,  and  by  the  experience*  6f  the  Ohinrch  in 
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every  «ge.  We  can  only  refer  to  the  example  of  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.  After  caUeg  to  mindhis  qualificatiQns,  both  natoral 
'and  sufiernatural,  and  his  unexampled  success,  no  one  will  doubt, 
that  he  selected  the  best  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  ob- 
ject. Mark  his  progress.  He  goes  out  into  the  highways  and 
hedges,  or  into  the  midst  of  the  Heathen.  He  preaches  from  house 
to  house,  and  in  all  other  places  where  be  can  find  any  who  will 
hear  him.  He  does  not  stop  here.  Wiierever  God  is  pleased  in 
any  measure  to  bless  his  labours,  or  wherever  there  are  a  sufficient 
number  of  Christians,  he  forms  a  church,  establishes  the  regular 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  administration  of  the  ordinances. 
Without  going  back  to  past  ages,  we  have  abundant  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  these  remarks,  from  experience  in  this  city.  The 
bouses  of  worship  which  have  been  built  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city  have  not  been  built  in  vain*  Large  churches  and  congrega- 
tions have  been  formed,  and  the  state  of  society  greatly  improved. 
It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  further  you  go  from  a  church, 
both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  the  more  ignorant  and  vicious 
you  find  the  people.  I  speak  not  of  individual  families,  but  of  4he 
great  mass  of  the  population.  The  very  sight  of  a  church  will  often 
cause  those  who  are.  grossly  vicious,  to  blush  and  reform,  or  retire 
from  its  view.-  It  is  a  perpetual  monitor,  especially  on  the  Sabbath, 
when  people  assemble  together,  and  will  exert  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  A  brothel  cannot  exist  by.  the 
side  of  a  church,  unless  it  have  some  secret  communication  with  the 
theatre,  that  strong  hold  of  Satan,  from  which  its  altars  may  be 
supplied  with  victims.  Erect  a  church,  and  the  moral  atmosphere 
will  be  punfie<i  —  the  mists  of  darkness  and  death  will  vanish  — 
the  harsh  gratings  of  discord  and  blasphemy  will  be  changed  into 
the  sweet  songs  of  Zion — the  habitation  of  cruelty  and  vice  into  a 
Bethel  —  the  sink  of  pollution  into  a  fountain  of  life  —  the  desert 
into  the  garden  of  God. 

■  **  Sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid,  we  believe,  1o  the  man- 
ner in  which  provision  has  hitherto  been  made  for  the  poor,  in 
many  of  our  diurches.    It  will  not  answer  to  have  particular 

SEATS  DESIOVATED    AS  SEATS  FOR  THE  POOR.       The  simple  fact^ 

that  people  are  marked  as  poor,  will  effectually  exclude  from  the 
sanctuary  many  who  would  otherwise  attend.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  the  churches  may  be  so  built,  that  the  pews,  or  a  part  of  them, 
shall  be  disposed  of  at  a  l6w  rate.^  if  a  poor  man  wishes  for  a  pew, 
and  is  not  able  to  pay  ten  dollars,  let  him  pay  two,  or  one ;  or  if 
be  is  not  able  to  pay  any  thing,  let  him  have  one  without  paying 
for  it.  Let  him,  at  all  events,  have  a  pew  for  his  family ;  other* 
wise  the  whole  house,  should  be  free. 

'*  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  tha^  the  work  to  be  performed  is  so 
great,  that  the  energies  of  private  Christians  must  be  called  into 
action.  Though  missionaries  or  evangelists,  who  shall  be  em- 
ployed, are  to  take  the  lead.  Christians  must  co-operate,  not  only 
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hj  their  prayers  and  tteir  property,  but  by  their  actiye  exertiooB. 
We  would  not  be  understood,  however,  as  intimating  ^at  nothing 
has  been  done.  IndiTtduals  have  done  much  to  sopply  the  spiritual 
wants' of  the  poor;  but  the  effect  of  .their  labours  has  been  com- 
paratively limited,  for  want  of  system  and  union.  Though  sin^^e 
efforts  may  be  great  in  themselves,  they  will  produce  comparatively 
but  little  efiect;  whereas  combined,  well-directed,  persevenng 
efforts,  will' produce  almost  any  tiling.  To  call*  into  action,  to 
combine,  and  to  direct  the  energies  of  Christians,  it  is  proposed,. 

'*  5.  To  form  associations  in  every  ward,  and  in  different  sections 
of  the  same  ward,  throughout  the  city.    The  first  object  will  be^  to 
ascertain  the  moral  state  of  the  people ;  and  the  second,  to  improve 
it:  ^rstf  to  ascertain  what  families  are  destitute  of  the  Bible;  what 
fiAulies  or  in^viduals  do  not  attend  public  worship ;  what  edicts 
and  children  need  instruction;   what  vices  are  most  prevalent: 
teeomdfy,  to  distribute  Bibles  and  tracts,  to  visit  the  sick  and 
afflicted,  to  persuade  old  and  young  to  attend  public  worship. 
Sabbath  schools,  and  to  assemble  at  other  places  where  they  may 
rec^ve  religious  instructions ;  to  prevent,  by  various  means.  Sabbath 
breaking,  profaneness,  intemperance,  idleness,  and  vice  pf  every 
description.    It  cannot  be  in  the  city,  in  every  respect,  as  it  is  in 
the  country,  where  the  character  and  circumstances  of  every  family 
are  almost  necessarily  known.      In  the  city  there  are,  strictly 
speakin?,  no  neighbourhoods ;  and  were  it  desirable,  we  do  not 
expect  that  all  who  live  near  each  other  should  enter  into  habits  of 
intimacy.    But  were  those  who  are  pious,  and  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, to  become  so  much  acquainted  with  those  who  live 
near  them,  as  to  ascertain  their  charaoter  and  condition,  both  as  it 
respects  temporal  and  spiritual  things,  it  would  produce  the  most 
safaitarj  effects.    SQch  a  system  would  directly  promote  the  tem- 
pond,  and  in  that  way  indirectly^  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  poor. 
The  respectable  poor  often  suffer  for  the  necessaries  of  life.    The 
reason  why  they  will  not  make  known  their  situation,  is,  that,  as 
most  persons  who  beg  are  vicious,  they  would  endanger  their  cha- 
tactar;  and  rather  t£ui  do  this,  they  will  endure  extreme  suffer- 
ings, and  sometimes  even  death  itself.    It  is  necessary  not  only  to 
▼iait,  but  often  to  make  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  wants  of  this  dass 
of  the  poor.    Many,  both  of  the  vurtuous  and  vicious,  suffer  ez- 
tnmAj  in  sickness ;  not  because  there  are  none  to  afford  relief, 
for  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  benevolent  to  go  from  one  extremity 
of  the  city  to  the  other,  to  visit  and  relieve  &e  sick ;  but  beeame 
their  situation  is  unknown.     More  may,  sometimes,  visit  a  sick 
penon  than  is  really  beneficial,  while  at  the  very  next  door,  there 
ou.y  be  another,  equally  needy,  and  equally  worthy  of  assistance, 
to  whom  no  assistance  is  affcHrded.    Such  cases  have  oflen  oc- 


**  It  is  known,  that,  during  the  late  inclement  season,  a  number 
of  penoos  have  perished  in  this  dty  with  hunger  and.  cold.    Hful 
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there  been  such*  assoeiatidns,  their  untimely  death  worid  moat  cer^ 
tainly  have  been  prevented.  '  It  may  be  said,  that  this  #ti8  a  very 
tinasaal  time,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  ooenr  ag;aui,  -Be  this  as 
it  may,  Christiana,  we  tnist,  feel  no  small  degree  of  regret,  Aat 
•?en  a  few  immortal  souls  should,  in  this  manner,  be  hnrtied  intD 
eternity.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  people  die  at  other  times  for 
want  of  attention.  A  respectable  laay,  a  few  weeks  ago,  went 
into  the  house  of  a  poor  neighbour,  and  found,  to  her  great  sur- 
prise, a  woman  lyin^  sick,  and  in  the  cradle  by  her  side,  the 
remains  of  a  lovely  child.  On  inquiry  she  leamedi  that  the  woman 
had  been  reduced  so  low,  that  she  could  not  go  out  to  obtaia 
relief,  or  make  known  her  situation.  The  child  had  died  with 
fauneer,  and  would,  doubtless,  soon  have  been  followed  by  its 
BMtner  to  the  worid  of  spirits,  had  it  not  been  for  this  providential 
discovery.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
nf  the  pwxty  know  that  occurrences  of  the  same  general  nature  are 
not  uncommon.  With  such  facts  in  view,  who  will  pretend  that 
some  system,  like  the  one  proposed,  is  not  indispensable?  It 
would  not  only  prevent  the  poor  from  sufficing  and  dying  for 
want  of  timely  aid,  but  it  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  that  aid. 
To  manage  their  temporal  concerns  to  advantage,  many  need  in* 
formation,  advice,  and  direction,  which,  without  the  least  difficulty, 
might  be  given  by  a  kind  and  judicious  neighbour.  ^  This  remark  is 
more  especially  applicable  to  strangers,  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  customs  of  the  city.  In  consequence  of  disappointment  or 
misfortune,  many  are  disheartened,  and  settle  down  into  a  state  ef 
gloom  and  sloth,  which  are  the  precursors  of  personal  and  family 
vice,  disgrace,  and  ruin.  This  might  frequently  be  preventeo, 
Hhonld  some  friend  take  them  by  the  hand,  assist  them  in  foidmg 
-employment,  and  encourage  them  to  make  an  effort.  Their  cha- 
racters being  known,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtuning 
employment,  and  other  necessary  aid,  for  the  respectable  pool'. 
•But,  at  present,  they  are  mixed  with  the  vicious,  are  regarded  in 
-the  same  light,  and  are  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Such  asso- 
ciations would  greaUy  aid  th^  Sabbath  schools.  Those  who  are 
vot  immediately  connected  with  that  institution,  can  recommend  it 
with  a  degree  of  influence  which  is  not  at  the  command  of  the 
•teachers.  Poor  children  might  be  supplied  with  clothes.  That 
some  assistance  of  this  kind  irf  necessary^  will  not  lie  donbted. 
But  experience  has  taught,  that  it  is  unwise  to  have  it  afibrded  by 
those  to  whom  the  immediate  management  of  the  schools  is 
intrusted. 

•  *'  Bat  such  assodations  are  principally  important,  on  account  of 
^leir  more  direct  moral  influence.  Many  people  resort  to  oar 
large  cities,  that  they  may  live  with  less  restraint,  and  still  .retain 
their  standing  in  society.  If  a  family,  in  a  well-regulated  country 
tillage,  does  not  attend  public  worship,  it  is  known,  and  tlie  moral 
character  of  that  family  receives  a  wound.    The  same  is  tme*  of 
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the  neglect  of  other  dutiet,  or  the  practice  of  oth^r.slni.    This 
operates  as  a.  strong  notive  to  restrain  those  who  are  not  under 
the  influence  of  the  Grospely  and  to  induce  them  to  attend,  at  least, 
to  the  outward  forms  of  religion.     How  different  ia  the  city! 
People  may  here  neglect  public  worship  for  years,  and,  because  it 
js  unknown,  may  be  as  much  respected  by  those  who  are  not 
iotimately  acquainted  with  them,  as  if  they  strictly  observed  the 
Sabbath.     Let  every  man's  character  and  conduct  bie  known  to  the 
moral  and  pious,  and  a  change  in  the  state  of  society  will  be 
e&cted;  for  there  are  but  few  who  are  insensible  to  the  opinion  of 
their  fellow-men^  liowever  they  may  disregard  the  command  of 
God.    The  very  sight  of  the  moral  and  pious  is  a  check  to  the 
vncked.     Shoqjd  respectable  persons  simply  pass  through  parti- 
colar  streets  every  day,  and  look  at  those  who  now  exhibit  in 
those  streets  all  the  demdation  of  their  character,  it  would  sopn 
cause  them  to  hide  their  heads.    The  voice  of  the  pious  awakes 
the  internal  monitor,  and  their  presence  encourages  him  to  do  bis 
duty.    Christians  may  greatly  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
poor,  by  holding  small  meetings  amone  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
prater,  and  reading  the  Scriptures*    The  exertions  of  such  asso- 
ciations would  induce  many  to  attend  public  worship,  particularly 
those  wlio  are  not  grossly  vicious,  and  strangers  ;«4io  have  been 
accustomed  to  attend  previous  to  their  residence  in  the  city.  When 
they  first  come,  they  generally  wander  from  place  to  place.  Having 
no  seat  of  their  own,  and  being  frequently  unable  to  find  one,  it 
becomes  unpleasant.    They  occasionally  stay  at  home ;  it  agiees 
with  the  practice  of  many  around  them ;  it  gratifies  the  natural 
heart ;  and  soon,  instead  of  the  old  and  good  habit,  a  new  and 
bad  one  is  formed.    This  is  not  true  merely  of  the  poorer  class  of 
people,  but  also  of  a  large  class  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
Professing  Christians,  who  come  into  the  city,  and  live  here  for,  a 
long  time,  without  connecting  themselves  wilh  any  church  or  con- 
gregation, would,  by  this  means,  be  discovered,  and  brought  to  the 
eqoyment  of  tlie  ordinances  of  the  Qpspel.    The  number  of  such 
is  not  small;  and  what  is  still  more  susprising,  pious  people  have 
been  found,  who  have  lived  here  for  years,  and  have  formed  no 
religious  acquaintance;  not  because  .they  did  not  Value  Christian 
intercourse,  but  because  they  were  strangers,  modest  straaeers, 
whose  views  of  propriety  woi^ld  not  permit  them  to  introduce 
themselves.     They  have  pined  and  mourned  in  solitude,  the^ 
graces  have  withered,  and  their  usefulness  has  been  comparatively 
umited.    Tears  have  sometimes  testified  the  joy  thev  felt  at  being 
delivered  from  this  unhappy  state.     Such   associations  would 
greatly  encourage  and  aid  our  poor  brethren  who  live  in  the  mid^t 
of  the  inost  vicious,  and  who  are  '  vexed  with  their  filthy  conversa- 
tion r   who  like  '  rip^hteous  Lpt  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  Imq, 
and  seeing  and  hearing,  vex  their  righteous  souls  firom  day  to  day 
with  their  unlawful  deeds.'    Being  on  the  same  level  with  their 
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neighbours,  as  to  worldly  curcnmttanoes,  and  being  alone,  they 
can  do  little  more  than  mourn  and  pray  in  secret*  But  if  they 
could  associate  with  people  more  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  they  would,  from  their  situation,  be  powerful  auxiliaries  in 
this  holy  warfare. 

^*  Particular  pains  should  be  taken  to  approach  the  destitute, 
especially  the  yicious,  in  times  of  affliction.  Places  inaccessible 
to  Christians  at  other  times,  are  then  approached  with  perfect 
ease.  By  afflictions,  God  prepares  the  way  before  his  people :  he 
opens  the  ears,  restrains  the  passions,  and  softens  the  hearts  of 
the  most  profligate  and  hardened.  There  is  one  other  fapt  which 
must  nphbe  omitted.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt,  that  hundreds 
of  people  every  year  are  sick  and  die,  and  are  buried  without  the 
presence  of  a  minister,  and  a  large  number  without  the  presence 
of  a  private  Christian.  '  These  things  ought  not  so  to  be/  When 
we  take  into  view  the  considerations  which  have  been,  and  others 
which  might  be  suggested,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  Christians  will 
feel  it  their  duty  to  unite  together,  to  inquire  into-  the  state  of  the 
destitute,  to  '  go  about  doing  good  :*  and  that  the  efforts  of  this 
nature  which  have  already  been  made,  will  soon  be  followed  by 
others  more  systematic,  vigorous,  and  successful*. 

"  These,  it  is  believed,  are  among  the  means  which  are.  to  be 
used  for  the  instruction,  the  reformation,  and  the  salvation  of  the 
destitute,  who  constantly  reside  in  the  city." 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  the 
remainder  of  this  interesting  article  in  our  present  Number, 
but  we  hope  soon  to  resume^  and  to  complete  it. 

Before,  however,  we  conclude  our  American  intelligence 
for  the  present  quarter,  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  inform 
our  readers,  that  details  of  considerable  mterest  have  been 
received  bv  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  at  New- York,  relative  to  the  prepress  of 
the  missionaries  sent  by  them  to  the  Sandwicn  JLsles,  of 
which  the  following  account  has  been  communicated  to 
ub:  — 

**  Since  the  death  of  king  Tamahamaha,  which  occurred  early  in 
1820,  a  general  revolution  has  taken  place  in  diose  islands.  The 
priesthood  has  been  abolished,  the  idols  burnt,  the  Moreeahs 
destroyed,  and  the  labours  of  the  mission  prove  in  all  of  them 
effective.  Its  members  are  much  cherishea  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  supported,  in  some  instances,  at  the  public  expense.     Schools 

*  '^  A  considerable  number  of  Christians  have  engaged,  and  appear  much 
interested  in  this  benevolent  work.  They  see  and  feel  its  importanq^;  are 
gieatlv  encouraged,  and  detennined  to  persevere.  They  meet  toother  at 
stated  times,  and  are  much  refreshed  While  diey  oommnnicate  imeUigsoce, 
and  with  united  hearts  surround  the  throne  of  grace.*' 
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were  erecting^,  and  the  stadv  of  the  English  language  rapidly 
advaociDg.  Among  the  pupils  are  the  king  and  queen  of  Atooi, 
who  have  both  addressed  letters*  dictated  by  themselves^  to  the 
friends  of  the  missionaries  in  America." 

The  following  are  copies  of  those  directed  to  the  secretary 
of  the  board,  and  the  mother-in-law  of  one  of  the  mission* 
ariea ;  that  of  the  kin^,  who  has  for  many  years  been  able 
to  speak  broken  English,  having  been  written  down  from 
his  own  dictation,  in  a  large  plain  hand,  which  he  himself 
afterwards  copied :  *- 

"  Tamoree,  King  afJJaoi,  tp  the  Rev.  Dr.  WoreeeUr. 

**  Atooi,  July  98,  IBSO; 
«  DEAR  FRIEND, 

**  I  wish  to  write  a  few  lines  to  you,  to  thank  you  for  the  good 
book  yon  was  so  kind  as  to  send  by  my  son.  1  think  It  is  a  good 
book;  one  that  God  gave  for  us  to  read.  I  hope  my  people  will 
soon  read  this  and  all  other  good  books.  I  believe  that  my  idols 
are  good  for  nothing;  and  that  your  God  is  the  only  true  God,  the 
one  that  made  all  Uiings.  My  gods  I  have  hove  away ;  they  are 
no  good ;  they  fool  me ;  they  do  me  no  good.  I  take  good  care 
of  them.  I  give  them  cocoa  nuts,  plantains,  hogs,  and  good  many 
things,  and  &ey  fool  me  at  last.  Uovr  I  throw  them  all  away.  I 
have  none  now.  When  your  good  people  learn  me,  I  worship  your 
God.  I  feel  glad  your  good  people  come  to  help  us.  We  know 
nothing  here.  American  people  very  good,  kind  —  I  love  them» 
When  they  come  here  I  take  care  of  them;  I  give  him  eat;  I  give 
htm  clothes ;  I  do  every  thing  for  him.  I  thank  you  for  giving  my 
son  learning.  I  think  my  son  dead.  Some  man  teQ  me  he  na 
dead.  I  tell  him  he  lie.  I  suppose  he  dead.  I  thank  all  Ame- 
rican people.  I  feel  glad  to  see  you  good  folks  here.  Suppose 
yott  come,  I  take  good  care  of  them.  I  hope  you  take  good  care 
of  my  people  in  your  country.  Suppose  you,  do  I  feel  glad?  h 
must  close. 

*'  Accept  this  from  your  friend, 

<<  Kino  Tamokkb.'' 

*' Samuel  Worcester,  D.  D.'' 

**  The  Queen  of  Atooi,  to  the  Mother  of  Mrs.  Ruggles. 

**  Atooi,  July  S8, 1890. 
«  DEAR  FRIEND, 

«  I  am  glad  your  daughter  come  here.  I  shall  be  her  mother 
nowy  and  she  be  my  daughter.  I  be  good  to  her;  give  her  tappa; 
give  her  mat;  give  her  plenty  eat.  By  and  by  your  daughter 
speak  Owhyee;  then  she  learn  me  how  to  read  and  write,  aad 
sew;  and  talk  of  diat  Great  Akboah,  which  the  good  people  ia 
America  love.     I  begin  spell  little:  read  come  very  hard,  Uk& 
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stcHie.  You  yery  good,  send  your  daughter  great  way  to  teach  the 
beadiea»  I  am  yery  glad  I  can  write  you  a  short  letter,  and  tell 
yoa  that  I  be  good  to  your  daughter.  I  send  you  my  tUoka^  and 
tell  you  I  am 

"  Your  friend, 
"  Chaelottk  Ta  POLES,  Queen  of  Atooi* 

.  In  comiexion  with  the  same  actiye  transatlantic  Mis* 
ftiooary  Society,  we  rejoice  to  be  enabled  to  give  the  follow- 
ing interesting  proof  of  the  zeal  with  nrhich  our  American 
feflow  Christians  are  ready  to  follow,  out  every  work  of 
benevolence  suggested  to  them,  either  by  the  representa* 
tions,  or  the  examples,  of  our  cot^ntrymen :  — 

**  At  the  united  monthly  concert  in  Boston,  (an  assembly  very 
similar  to  our  missionary  prayer  meetings),  held  on  the  first  Mon- 
day evening  in  December  last,  part  of  a  letter  from  the  British 
chaplain  at  Smyrna  to  the^  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester  was  read ;  in  which 
the  writer  urges,  with  great  force  and  effect,  the  advantages  which 
may  be  derived  to  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  from  printing  establish- 
ments in  Western  Asia.  After,  the  reading  of  the  document,  some 
observations  were  made  in  illustration  and  confirmation  of  the 
opinions  there  advanced,  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  several  gentlemen  who  were  present ;  and  they  soon  after 
thought  it  their  duty  to  confer  togettier,  as  to  the  most  eligible 
manner  of  raising  funds  for  the  contemplated  object.  About  the 
middle  of  January  a  private  meeting  was  held,  and  a  subscription 
paper  was  adopted.  The  terms  of  subscription  are,  in  snbstance, 
as  follows:  — That  the  object  is  to  proride  and  keep  in  operation 
a  printing  establishment,  under  the  direction  of  the  boara,  to  be 
employed  in  printing  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  such  tracts,  school 
txx>ks,  and  periodical  papers,  as  shall  seem  peculiariy  csdculated 
to  diffuse  religious  knowledge. — That  the  first  payment  be  made 
on  the  4th  day  of  July  next,  if  the  annual  sum  of  3,000  dollars 
(about  jS675.)  oe  subscribed  before  that  time;  otherwise  the  sub- 
scription to  be  void. — That  the  money  paid  on  this  subscription  be 
kept  separate  from  the  other  funds  of  the  board,  not  to  be  used,  on 
any  emergency  whatever,  except  for  the  purpose  above  described : 
and,— That  if,  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence,  the  pecuniary 
circumstances  of  any  subscriber  should  be-  so  materially  altered, 
that  in  his  conscientious  judgment  he  could  not  make  the  stipu- 
lated annual  pcqrment,  consistently  with  his  previous  obligations, 
he  shall  not  be  considered  as  bound  on  this  subscription,  after 
giring  Written  notice. 

''  This  paper  was  unanimously  approved ;  and,  out  of  thirteen 
persons  who  were  present,  seven  subscribed  one  hundred  dollars 
(about  £22.  10s.)  each^  annually.  Six  other  subscriptions,  and  we 
believe  more,  have  since  been  made ;  all  of  the  same  sum :  and 
several  other  gentlemen  have  declared  their  willingness  to  sub- 
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scribe  50  doUan  (about  £11.  68.)  each,  ammally;  so  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  sum  required  may  be  considered  as  alnady  pledged; 
and  ^ere  is  little  doubt,  that  the  rest  will  soon  be  obtained.  Aflter^ 
this  is  done,  several  of  the  same  gentlemen  intend  to  subscribe  an 
additional  sum  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  press,  and  (bunts  of 
type,  in  different  languages.  A  gentleman,  not  among  the  annual 
subscribers,  has  already  seat  a  hundred  dollars  for  this  purpose. 
As  the  names  of  sabscribem  to  this  olyeot  are  not  published,  it 
may  be  useful  to  say,  that  Uie  subseription  has  not  been  made 
exdusively  by  gentlemen  of  wealth*" 

From  such  pleasing  features  of  ChristiUn  beneVolence, 
it  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  turn  to  a  subject  of  a  very 
different  description.  Many  of  our  readers  will,  no  doubt, 
recollect  the  very  inelancholy  picture  of  the  present  state  of 
the  American  penitentiaries^  given  in  the  Review  of  Koscoe 
on  Penal  Jurisprudence,  in  our  second  Number.  Something, 
it  was  evident,  must  be  done  for  their  amelioration ;  but  we 
are  much  grieved  to  learn,  that  in  some  of  the  States  they 
have  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  a  very  extended  use  of  soli- 
tary confinement;  the  very  worst,  in  our  judgment,  that 
could  have  been  selected.  Nor  is  it  so  in  our  judgment  alone, 
for  we  learn,  from  the  very  best  authority,  that  the  enlight- 
ened philanthropist,  whom  we  have  just  named,  has  sent 
over  a  strong  and  most  animated  remonstrance  against  so 
unnecessarily  severe  a  measure.  \May  that  remonstrance 
have  its  due  effect  is  our  most  earnest  wish ;  and  happy 
shall  we  esteem  ourselves,  if  our  protest  can,  in  any  mea- 
sure, aaaist  his  efforts  to  induce  the  legislature  of  America, 
at  least,  to  pause  before  they  adopt  a  measure  pregnant  with 
amch  momentous  consequences.  We  say  no  more,  however, 
upon  the  subject  now^  fearing,  as  we  do,  that  we  shall 
speedily  have  occasion  to  revert  to  it,  in  noticing  some 
works  recently  published,  on  the  ameliomtion  of  our  own 
criminal  code,  prison  discipline,  and  police. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  MUNGO  PARK. 

By  the  Author  of**^  Aonium  Hourt,''  "  JuHa  Alpinula,**  ^c. 
(ContiAoed  from  voUii.  p.  4S7.) 

XXIL 

]>ay  wears  apace ;  the  glittering  of  the  dew 
Fades  from  the  flower  -^  tbajt  flower  is  withered  too ; 
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The  mounting  sun  hifl  high  path  jonrneyeth  well. 
See !  he  hath  won  his  noontide  citadel. 
Before  the  burning  brightness  of  hiaeye. 
All  fast  and  far  the  hurrying  waters  Ay  — 
The  unwearied  bark  yet  waULS  its  diaiy  stream. 
How  brooks  her  chief  the  fevec  of. his  beam? 
Alasl  no  cloud  before  his  red  orb  swims 
To  nenre  the  lanmor  of  his  failing  limbs : 
The  wind  is  on  w  ware;  but  sultriness 
Rides  on  its  wing,  and  mocks  at  his  distress. 
Nor  oozv  rock,  nor  palm-grove  longer  grants 
The  cool-fresh  shadow  that  with  morning  slants. 
Each  pulse  Ihat  fits  him  for  that  feverish  strife 
So  feebly  swells — it  seems  the  knell  of  life : 
Sunk  as  in  Nature*s  deepest  lassitude, 
Can  aught  of  Hope  upon  his  soul  intrude? 
O  yes  1  though  faint  our  being's  frame,  and  frail, 
As  shrubs  that  bow  to  every  changing  gale. 
The  spirit,  when  the  tempest  loudest  raves. 
Unbent  by  terror,  oft  that  tempest  braves 
With  deeper  tone  of  firmness  than  before 
Its  wild  —  its  trembling  nerve  had  ever  bore. 

XXHI. 

Already  lit  with  Hope,  his  eye  can  bear 

No  filming  shade  from  sadness  or  despair ; 

Still,  still  it  bums;  and  warring  with  repose. 

Floats  o*er  those  heavens  afar  whence  morning  rose. 

The  farthest  wave  on  that  horizon  gained. 

Again  in  silent  trance  its  sight  is  strained 

To  compass  new  horizons ;  o'er  his  face 

A  flush  of  inward  feeling  you  might  trace ; 

A  seeming  something  that  arose  to  bless 

The  eternal  woe  of  such  abstractedness : 

It  was  a  r&y,  from  thought's  bright  fountain  stole, 

A  shape  of  ioy,  and  warmed  it  into  soul. 

**  And  O,"  ne  cried,  **  what  plains  yet  intervene. 

What  mountains  rise,  what  desarts  stretch  between ; 

How  many  feverjsh  feelmgs.  must  be  mine. 

Ere  bends  thy  votive  pilgrim  at  thy  shrine, 

Numidian  Niger!  ere  His  mine  to  bless 

The  girdling  hills  that  hide  thy  last  recess. 

Yet,  thus  to  ride  thy  yellow  waves,  the  pride 

And  marvel  of  a  world,  where  nought  beside 

Exists  of  wild  or  wonderful  to  me. 

And  deem  they  lead  me  to  some  inland  sea, 

Verdant  with  ^ocoa-groves  in  happy  isles. 

Where,  crown*d  with  flowers,  eternal  Summer  smiles, 
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Some  Eden  of  the  wild — in  whose  bleat  vales 
No  robber  riots — nor  the  Inbor  prevails  — 
Is  ecstacy  alone — nor  heed  i  how  '>  !  i{   :   • 

The  fiery  climate  bears  upon  tny  bix)Wy  *    ■  'i  ii  ^    •' 

So  I  may  view  thy  gloryy  mis^a  with  di6se     ' . ; 
Who  worship  wfao'e  thy  long,  long  cmrrent  flowB^ . 
The  home  of  mountains  wheie  thou  dost  repose.'     . .. 
How  breaks  upon  their  banks  of  odorous  treea.' 

The  glorious  mom !  their  Jdn^  palaces     *    :  <  

How  shine  they  in  the  pomp  of  seJtti'n^  even^^. '       r...; 
Pillared  in  eai^  and  tunretted  in  heaven!^        . .     ^ » 
O  that  the  camel's  fleetest  foot  could  ffing 
Its  swiftness  on  thy  watsrs — that  the  wing  ... 
Of  ostriches  impelled  this  lingering  sail. 
In  its  obsequious  course  by  creek  and' vale,  .1 

With  their  own  vanishing  speed,'  when  void-  of  .ftaa|( 
They  laugh  to  scorn  the  hunter  and  hir  spear P 

^  XXFV. 

So,  when  of  old  divine  Columbus  ikohght  .     ' 

The  world — the  vision  of  his  powerful  tiibugfit^ 

That  world  which,' printed  in  his  brain,  bedsdnef 

The  idol  of  his  hope ;  a  glorious  aim 

Of  power  to  lure  him  from  the  safer  shore,  •'  *'  ' 

0*er  circling  seas  which  lengthened  evermore  \  '     * 

So  when  he  trod  their  vast  infinitude. 

Enamoured  of  the  danger  which  he  wooed ;    '  * '  * 

When  hours,  days,  moons,  rolled  ipournfulhr  away;".' 

And  with  them  brought  no  changebut  night  and  chy. 

And  the  same  azure  pathlessness,  a  void         '  ' 

Tranquil  but  sad;  serene,  but  uneqoyed; 

When  of  his  venturous  band,  the  mightiest  mind 

Or  inly  drooped,  or  silently  declineo. 

Pierced  by  the  cankering  worm  of  care,  which  fed 

Upon  its  blighted  bloom,  slndnurst  instead 

A  desolate  glooni  -^  the  ohiHness  of  the  dead  % 

If  o*eT  his  studious  brow  in  swift  career 

Passed  transiently  the  hectic  hues  of  fear^       .  ^. 

Soon  lighter,  livelier  presages  would  come> 

Bright-revelatioDsof  his  future  hiMne; 

And  his  fond  fancy,  lingering,  loved  to  dwell 

On  golden  streams,  and  bowers  of^asphodel, 

Peopled  alone  hy  beings  in  theur  prime  • "  ; 

Of  bliss,  all  hol^  froin  the  first  of  Time*  > 

'Wl&ilst  on  his  midway  passage;  the  hot  suk    ■   . 

Kindled  the  universe;  and  shadow  none 

Fell  from  the  mast,  or  on  Allahtie  seas 

The  tempest  liugeied  —  images  like  these 

The  beat  could  topiper,  and  the  stonu  Vfif^fau' 
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Bat  lol  declining  towaid  the  fulgent  west. 

The  fiery-footed  giant  sinks  to  lesti 

Bat  yet  a  momsnt  will  his  lingering  eye 

O'emok  ^  IliHiff  peaks  which  pierce  the  sky. 

As  thoagh  nnwiiliag  to  resign  to  them 

The  splendour  of  htt  rubied  diadem. 

Still  fronts  the  darkening  east,  as  loth  to  lea?e 

The  prostrate  woild  that  for  his  flight  will  grieve ; 

Each  cayemed  diff,  each  islet-rock  that  brakes 

The  murmaring  march  of  Niger^s  heaving  waves, 

In  solitary  grandeor  gives  to  glow 

Its  beacon-tarret,  on  whose  beetling  brow 

The  living  palm  is  whispering  fond  fiEoewells 

To  eveiy.aetse  biUow  as  it  swells. 

Bat  to  the  northwavd  of  the  nvei^s  bed. 

With  different  pomp  is  the  wide  landscaoe  spre^ ; 

There  all  is  busy  toil :  high  wood  and  hill 

Shake  to  the  sound  of  mirth ;  there  echo  sbrm 

Hangs  on  each  sound,  delk^ted  to  prolong 

The  shout  of  revelry,  ^ind  burst  of  song. 

There  many  a  village  pours  its  sons  abroad, 

Some  with  winged  feet  imprint  the  elastic  sward ; 

And  ever,  as  in  air  the  dancer  springs, 

Languish  the  fingered  flutes,  the  tangtane  rings : 

Swift  move  beside  die  Graces  of  the  land. 

Roll  the  blithe  eye,  and  yield  the.  obsequious  hand. 

Somfe  shun  the  yet  pervading  sultriness. 

By  gushing  fountain  in  a  wood's  recess. 

Or  in  the  river^s  crystal  bosom  lave,  ^ 

And  gather  life  and  fteshness  from  his  wave.   , 

XXVI. 

As  his  light4glaaoing  sail-dvopt  swiftly  by, 
That  festal  pageant  draw  ihe  gaser's  sigh ; 
Perchance  at  sunset^  in  a. happier  clime. 
When  Summer  jtohuoph'd  in  her  virgin  prime, 
His  was  that  buoyant  step,  that  light  caress. 
And  tremblinr  at  the  smile  of  loveUness ; 
And  he  hath  Usteoed  to.a  sweeter  strain. 
Mid  the  dear  hills  he  ne'er  may  view  again. 
Where  bright  Renown  hadi.hallowed  every  sod. 
By  nunstrels  worshipped  as  by  heroes  trod. 
And  wayward  Fancy  soofthes  hii  waking  dreiLm, 
In  Niger's  course  he  sees  his  native  stream* 
Winding  in  many  a.sweep  of  fond  delay 
By  castled  «ng,  biown  iieath,  and  boqky  brae ; 
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Sayage,  and  stern,  asd  wild,  tS  it  iairomds 
A  lovelier  waste;  his  farm's  romanlac  bounds! 
He  hears  —  ah  I  hete  he  not  the  torrents  l^itp. 
In  the  cakn  silent  loch^  from  mountain  steep ; 
And  wreathing  high  o'er  precipice  and  cave, 
Views  crimson  rowans  glow;  and  tall  pines  wave? 
*^  Bums  not  the  blush  of  eve  on  Cheviot  yett"* 
The  pilgrim  cries,  whilst  memory  and  regret 
Heave  at  his  heart:  his  gushing isje  i^i  wet* 
And  hark !  how  tremulously  on  Uie  wind» 
Flows  forth  the  impasiionea  music  of  his  mind  I  (14) 

1. 

^\  It  is  not  in  the  summer  hues 

That  stain  yon  heaven^s  delicious  calm. 
It  is  not  in  the  starlight  dews, 
Difiusing  life,  and  breathing  balm. 
So  lightly  o'er  yon  branching  pahn. 
And  curtaining  its  sleep. 
To  cast  a  shadow  On  delight. 
The  budding  bloom  of  hope  to  Might, 
And  bid  my  spirit  weep. 

^  No !  for  there  is  a  touch  of  jpy 

In  the  bright.biush.of  twilight  hour; 
The  bow  that  spans  the  s^utumnal  dcy 
Casts  not  more  glory  through  its  shower : 
The  rich  breath  of  .t^e  river-flower. 
Just  bursting  into  birth; 
And  laughing  floods  that  round  it  shine. 
Might  wake  a  colder  heart  than  mine 
To  gladness  and  to  mirth. 

• 

"  But  voices  from  a  land  afiir 

To  my  believing  ear  alia  boougbtp 
Mournful  as  those  dim  visions.  are» 
Which  haunt  the  slumbering  Aovex^s  thought; 
Heart*twined,  and  with  my  beine  wrought, 
Friends  of  my  bosom  I  through 
The  deepenmg  shadows  oiyour  skies,  • 
Breathe  ye  the  fond  soliloquies. 
Your  exile  wakes  for  you  r 

4. 

With^you  I  listened  to  the  lore, 
The  historic  lo^  ofages  gone; 

Turning  the  leaves  of  Empire  o*ier. 
The  pride  of  heto^d  Oaledcin ;  ' 

Each  gem  that  sparkled  in  her  sone; 
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The  mighty  and  the  Btem, 
Who  thrilled  her  trumpet,  bnnt  her  chaim^ 
And.  fell  or  triunphed  on  her  plains. 

With' Bruce  at  Bannockbnm ! 

6, 

<<  With  yen  I  trembled  at  the  tone 
Of  tne  wild  harp  in  Selma  hung, 
And  heaid,  in  Ettrick's  foieftt  lotae, 
The  lay  our  latest  minstrel  sung, 
And  the  loved  lyre  which  Campbell  strung. 
Omnipotent  to  bless ; 
Still,  brightest  Pleiad  of  the  Nine ! 
Shed  round  my  p^th  thy  gladness^  —  shine 
My  beacon  in  distres9 ! 

6. 

^*  Armed  with  thy  potent  talisman, 
I  burst  the  gates  of  doubt  and  fear. 
And  self"dependant,  dare  to  span 
The  zone  of  an  untrodden  sphere. 
Shall  peril  check  n^y  bright  ciyreer? 
The  passion  of  my  soul 
Shall  toil  or  sadness  temper?   No! 
flow  on,  ye  yellow  waters,  flow. 
And  sp^ed  me  to  my  goal! 

7. 

<'  But  if,  amid  the  barbiaKnis  wild» 

This  eager  heart  grows  chill  ^ith  death; 
Flower  of  my  life !  to  thee,  my  child, . 
My  pilgrim-mantle. I  bequeath. 
And  be  my  spirit  in  thy  breath ! 
O,  wilt  thou  hither  come. 
Like  the  young  Greek  of  Ithaoa,  <  • 

To  seek  thy  fallier's  sepulchre, 
Self*exiled  from  thy  home  1 
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8. 

But  whatsoe'er  my  doom, — may  Heaven 

A  lovelier  star  appoint  for  thee, 
And  long — ^long  to  my  prayers  be  givetf 
The  parent  stem  that  shelters  thee ! 
Soothe  then  her  loneliness  x — fpr  me 
The  amaranth  be  won ; 
How  sweet,  oq  my  retn^  to  hail 
Each  well-knqwn  face;  my  native  yafea 
And  sniile  Q'er  dangers  done  I 
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0*er  Dibble's  ample  lake  the  moon  had'hmaigy  {y^ 

Her  lamp,  the  starry  isles  of  heaven  amoog. 

And  Tiewd  beneath  her,  sleeping^  tranquilly. 

The  sUver  face  of  its  untieiavin^  sea ; 

Which,  save  where  the  dispartmgkeel  had  broke 

Its  charmed  breast  and  whispering*  nmnBurs  woke, 

Was  motionless  and  mnte :  a  bri^t  expanse. 

For  each  high  star  in  its  harmoniods  dance, 

In  adoration  of  the  night,  threw  down  ' 

Thereon  the  radiance' of  its  glittering  crown. 

And  as  the  wandering  sage  who  hdd  of  yore 

Commanion  with  the  waves  of  every  shofe, 

When,  scourged  by  the  wild  winds,  he  sooght  to  gain 

His  native  isle,  and  wrestled  with  die  main, 

Cast  on  the  starry  vaalt  his  sleepless  eye,    - 

To  mark  the  wheelmg  hinges  of  the  sky. 

If  turbulent  Orion  sought  to  shine, 

A  mournful  aspect,  and  presaging  sign. 

Or  moving  brightly  o'er  the  stonhy  seas, 

Rebuked  their  rage,  and  charm'd  them  into  peace; — 

So  in  his  watch,  on  that  seri^er  tide, 

The  wandereir  of  the  Lybian  waters  eyed    • 

The  blue  abyss  where,  in  a  mystic  zon6,  .      . 

The  bright-eyed  planets  gird  the  Eternal  Throtie, 

In  smooth  harmonious  motion  to  thd  hymn  < 

Of  voicing  saints  and  harping  seraphim. 

Gazed  he  in  fond  devotion  on  a  S6ene 

So  still,  so  pure,  so  solemidy  serene  1  • 

And  if,  as  oft,  some  passing  cloud  would  dim  '■ 

Their  splendoiir  of  array,  they  tumed'Mm  him. 

Or  seemed  to  turn  aWay  with  weeping  flace. 

That  token  of  his  doom  and  their  disgrace  ' 

Passed  lightly  from  them  both — and  left  the  scene 

Forgetful  of  the  shadow  that  had  been. 

Serener  gladness  marked  the  pilot's  brow,     - 

The  waves  flashed  brighter  ftombis'  fittrowiftg  proir,    - 

Mild  voices  o'er  the  trembling  sea  were  driven 

From  far — and  deeper  glowed  the-stanry  heaven. 

XXVIII. 

Tbrice'o'er  the  sapphire  firmament  the  night ' 

Diffused  its  freshness  — and  her  orb  its  light  \   * 

And  onward  still  the  impatient  vessel  bore. 

O'er  boundless  waves,  unconscious  of  a  Shore ; 

All,  to  the  visitants  oiF  that  lone  spot, 

Was  heaven  or  ocean;  —  earth  existed  not  :(1Q  '  •• 


Ml  P^ty- 

Severed  from  all  that  could  appear  to  bind   . 

Their  spirits  to  the  home  of  htiman  kind ; 

The  memory  ^(  te  f ri^nda)  new  deiiUy  dear^ 

And  the  straqg^  woikiflm  of  mjN^teiioKt  fear« 

As  at  some  high  ai^  gifted  Yisit)iq»  abated 

From  first  creation,  V«t  to  thera  revealed; 

Impatieatib  of  tk0  teU  which,  yet  eoofioed 

Their  s(Mtiny«  and  imaged  bliss  behind ; 

Triumph  o'er  dangers  brdved:  s^d  perils  passed^ 

Regret  o'er  hopes  too  loi^y  k»ig  to  laat } 

The  alternate  bliss  and  Hoe  of  yesterday^ 

Revived  agaia^  again  tt>  past  anfay ;  . 

Move  o'er  the  gUmmeriDp  mkrer  of  their  miads^ 

As  reason  sways,  hope  metures,  teiror  bliodSf 

Light  as  the  vane  thi^  nucftuaies  in  all  winds*  . 

Tluee  days  w«re  passedr-but  when  the  bi|icth  uncmled 

Her  mists,  loog,  slumbering  o'er  the  onrtamed  worU> 

O'er  the  calm  surge  delighled  they  survey 

Tall  hills  arise,  and  groves  of  green  array 

Fringe  the  advancing!  shores :  on  either  side^ 

Compressedy  in  narrower  bounds  the  wftltts  glide  i 

They  sti^ldi  tbeir  saik  beftve  the  wilUng  wlnd^ 

Bright  Dibbie,  crowded  with  rosy  lighW  behind 

Fast  closes  on  their  si^tt  with  wings  of  feaB» 

Far  from  Jinbali&^n  crags  Uieir  course  they  steer^ 

And  midway  down  die  rapid  river  bear. 

With  whispered  vows  and  many  a  munnurad  prayer^ 

And  eyes  to  heav.en  npraised,  in  gratitude 

For  saldness  banished,  and  ftis  joy  renewed*. 

High  on  his  deck  behold  the  <»ieftain  stand  I 

He  sees  an  ^enf  in  the  palmy  land. 

And  strains  his  sight,  if  haj^y  he  may  view 

The  station  whMB  barbaric  'FeMrBuoroo, 

Queen  of  the  Desert  I  — sits,  enthroned  in  state. 

And  peiurs  naihi  eommerce-froiB  her  storied  gate ; 

And  lists  as  in  expectamey  to  hear 

The  murmur  of  strange  tongues  sduta  his  esfr. 

Are  thoio  her  towers  r— dim  sparkling  in  the  sky? 

Veil,  rash  adveiritiirerl' veil  4h]f  daring  eye. 

The  meteor  of  the  wilderness  is  nigh« 

And  lol  in  his  destructive  course.  Simoom — 

The  sands  hiJB  chariot,  canopied  in  gloom 

Stoops  flom  nn  high:,  and  heaiven  vibrating  reels 

Beneath  the  thunder  of  l>is  mfeiving  whe^s. 

One-moment  kindled  wasr  the  burning  hiast^ 

Another,  and  his  fiery  aspect  passec^ 

Fearful  and  ligfatning^like»:  bis  rushing  winga 

Smite  th^  waited  Have  i  >renad    lound  the  gaUey  swingn. 


And  gathering^  bma  Ae  nadiM*  of  lib  itnXk 
Fresh  speed,  flies  swifter  on  its  liquid  ptibt 
And  Downe's  savf^  difis  are  bmnravd  «aa^ 
And  the  proud  port  of  Rtkbam  is  past^ 
Not  unendangered ; — for  the  sbridi:  of  men 
Rose  on  the  wind,  and  paused,  and  rose  again, 
And  the  tracked  waters  bore  a  saneuine  hue :  — 
And  Kaffo's  peopled  heights  behdd  anew 
The  shivered  lanoe  and  the  repulsed  canoe* 
The  barbarous  clang  of  iroDy^-**tfae  unwonted  shock. 
Hill  tossed  to  hill,  and  rock  replied  to  rock ; 
High  grove  and  cavern  caught  the  floating  souaA 
Afar — and  spread  the  sullen  munniira  roundt 
As  though  th^e  were  a  voice  In  every  glan^ 
That  stem  Jugurtfaa  had  arisen  agaiiH 
Breathing  immortal  hatved  firom  hia  tQBib» 
And  still  the  terror  aad  the  scomrge  of  Rwe. 

But  L3i!bia  heve  bent  to  a  oiilder  cUd^ 
Pi^  in  him  assumed  the  hue  of  grief} 
Reluctant  was  the  heart  —  though  firm  the  hand| 
Which  gave  to  death  tbe  natives  of  the  land. 
But  veiled  the  sanctuarv  of  Niger  j^et. 
This  is  po  season  to  indulge  regret^ 
And  wh%t  to  him  if,  froitlesBly  and  vain, 
13ie  negiO'tvemUes  fov  his  wdddemaia  ? 
Not  his  the  wish  barbaric  chains  to  hold, 
Or  polished  elephant,  or  grains  of  gold. 
Nurtured  in  arts  of  peace,  his  soul  abhorred 
War*s  sacrilege,  and  the  devouring  sword. 
And  'midst  the  savage  nations  atiU  had  stood, 
Guiltless  of  strife,  and  Lomooeiit  ef  Ueod ; 
Bui  exercised  in  ill,  at  many  a  mart. 
The  insidious  Moor  has  put  forth  all  his  wd, 
•And  fearful  lest  his  foreign  hand  should olaiin 
Divided  empire,  or  an  equal  name. 
Hath  whispered  cause  to  each  sorrounding  state. 
Of  deep  mistrust,  and  jaalousy-aad  hate. 
Ripe  for  assault  the  ready  native  runs. 
And  town  and  village  lauach  forth  aU^thoir'sozis« 
These  on  the  winged  wave,  with  loud  alarms. 
The  fight  provoke,  aad  clash  their  bmndished  arms; 
Breathing  revenge  and  clamorons  of  success. 
Now  round  their  foe  in  darkening  fwanns  they  pv^  »- 
Ifvesolutely  bn^ve;  now  sh^ivawaSKl  ateev, 
A#  hope  staoda.tiembliDg  on  the  neige  of  tan» 
Baffie2U-beat baok*«-they  yel'tenew  afer  ^  • 
Defying  sheuia — and  sound  tlie  MS  of  war, 
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Hang  round  (he  TeMel*«  side  —the  javelin  Win^^ 
And  fix  the  impatient  anow  to  its  string. 
The  met  shakes  beneath  the  dash  of  oars^ 
And  many  a  wave,  nms  purple  to  its  shores. 


NOTES. 

■  '-'--'  '  Kot*(14)  Vagi  170,  Line  U. 

The  bioerqiher  of  Muo^o  Park  iofbrms  us,  in  the  Memoir  affixed  to  the 
Account  oi  his  last  Expedition  into  Africa^  that  he  was  fond  of  poetij,  and 
wrote  verses ;  and  in  one  of  hb  letters,  Park  observes,  that  ne  and  his 
hrother-in-lawy  Mr.  i^nderson,  used  to  beguile  their  tedious  ni^lit-'Watches 
on  the  Niger  with  the  recital  of  the  songs  of  their  dear  native  land. 

Note  (15)  Page  181,  Line  9. 
Beyond  the  town  of  Jenn^,  at  the  distance  of  two  days*  jotimey,  the 
Niger  expands  into  the  Dibbie,  or  Dark  Lake;  in  crossing  which,  from 
west  to  east,  the  canoes  are  said^  by  some,  to  lose  sight  of  land  for  an  entire 
day;  by  odierSy  for  three  day^  (;Purk^§  Trdvtit,  vol.  i.  p.  3170  F^°^ 
this  lake  the  river  issues  in  several  streams,  terminating  in  two  lai|p 
branches,  whichgoin  at  Kabraj  one  day's  joumev  south  of  Tombuctoo,  and 
^e  port  of  thai  city  or  town.  Isa  calls  it  R^bara.  At  the  distance  of 
eleven  days  from  Kabra,  the  river  passes  to  the  southward  of  Haonssa, 
which  is  two  days'  journey  distant  from  the  Jollba.  Of  the  further  progress 
of  this  great  river,  whether  it  loses  ifself  in  the  inland  lake  of  the  Anwian 
geographer,  Endrisi ;  whether  beyond  the  kingdom  of  Dai^KuHa,  k  blends 
with  the  Bahr  el  Abiad;  and  mingles  its  ample  current  with  the  Nile,  or 
whether  it  takes  a  southern  direction,  and  gliding  amongst  the  *' Lunar 
Mountains,''  actually  ioins  the  precipitous  Congo — is  a  question  likely  to 
remain  undecided,  unless  a  happier  issue  attends  future  expeditions  op  the 
Niger  than  has  hitherto  attended  those  set  on  foot  by  the  English  govern- 
ment:— ' 

*^  Melieribus,  opto, 


rftav^ 


AuspiciiS|  et  quae  fberit  minus  obvia  .Grails.'' 

Viae.  Ma,  lib.  iii.'498. 

Note  (16)  Pbge  181,  last  line. 

Or,  as  the  author  of  the  *^  Pleasures  of  Memory"  beautifully  says :  — '- 

**  A  world  of  waves,  a  sea  without  a  shore." 


PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  LITERARY 
.      INTELLIGENCE. 

'Remeiffir  Mildem  hi  Wktai,'^T>T,  Cartwright,  to  whom  the  agricul- 
turists of  this  kingdom  lie  under  g[reat  Obligations  fornuroerons  improve* 
ments,  has  discomed  that'  a  sohition  of  common  salt,  ^irinUed  oa  com 
infected  with  mildew,  coiAnienly  reivoves  the  disease.  In  the  year  1818^ 
he  was  engaged  in  a  sefies  of  experiments,  to  ascertain  the  minimiim  of  salt 
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tiuil  ynuM  be  requred  to  destroy  ni^etatioB  in  certain  weeds*  es  cottsfbot, 
bindweed,  the  common  tbistle,  «c.  The  salt,  it  was  (bond,  had  very  little 
effect  on  weeds,  or  other  vegetationy  when  they  had  arrived  at  that  stage  in 
which  thej  ceased  to  be  secoolenty  and  are  becoming  fibrous.  But  as  soon 
as  the  rain  washed  the  salt  down  to  their  roots,  if  in  sufficient  quantity/ 
they  lanniished  and  died.  Happeiung  to  have  some  wheat  at  the  tune  that 
was  nnkbwedy  the  doctor  tried  the  experiment  upon  it ;  and  the  result  was 
such  as  was  anticipated,  without  any  injury  to  the  com ;  Mlt  Imving  no' 
injoiioat  eAct  On  fibrous  matter,  whether  vwetable  or  animal.  The 
expense  in  this  case  ceases  to  be  anj  object,  for  six  or  eight  bushels  will 
aerse  an  acre,  whicby  at  the  price  of  salt  applied  to  asriculture,  will  be 
nnder  twenty  sfailliogs;  and  this  will  be  move  than  repaid  by  the  improve- 
nant  of  the  manare,  arising  from  the  saked  straw.  Two  men,  one  to 
spnnd,  and  the  other  to  suji^y  him  with  thesalt  vrater,  will  get  over  four 
acres  in  a  day ;  the  operation  of  the  remedy  is  very  quick :  in  less  than' 
Ibfty-eigbt  hours,  even  the  vestiges  of  the  msease  are  nardW  discernible. 
Its  efincy  las  been  completely  verified  by  more  recent  expemnents. 

Mode  ^  Degtrmfing  Imecii  on  Fruii  Trees. >-^It  has  long  been  believed* 
that  leaves  of  the  elder  trse,  put  into  the  subterraneous  patltt  of  moles, 
<lme  them  away ;  but  it  is  not  generally  known,  that  if  firuit  trees,  flowering 
shrahs,  com,  or  vetetables,  be  wiped  with  the  green  leaves  of  elder 
branches,  insects  will  not  attach  to  them.  An  infusion  of  elder  Iraves  in 
water  is  md  for  sprinkling  over  rosebuds^  and  flowers  subject  to  bligbts, 
and  the  devastations  of  caterpillars. 

Freomium  of  Guuminf  in  Fruii  Treeiw — Horse  dung,  clay,  sand,  and 
pitch  tar,  form  a  composition,  which,  when  applied  to  the  trunk  and  stems 
of  finit  trees,  aftsr  they  are  pioperiy  cleansed,  prevents  that  spontaneous 
eomdatioo  csUed  gumming,  wluch  is  very  injurious  to  the  growth  of  trees. 

Liqmorftom  Motmiain  A$k4f€rriet. — in  North  Wales,  a  liquor,  called 
Diod  Oriafel,  is  brewed  from  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash,  by  merely 
cnnhing,  and  adding  water  to  them.  After  standing  for  a  fortnight  it  is  fit 
for  use;  its  flavour  somewhat  resembling  perry. 

JPeiUmg  qf  TRmktr^ — Mr.  T.  A.  Knight  faias  ascertained,  by  direct  ex- 
IHwrimfrat,  that  theee  is  a  striking  difierenoe  between  the  properties  of  spring 
andl  wiater  felled  timber;  the  ronner  absorbing  much  more  moisture  than 
the  other.  lie  is  of  opinion,  that  oak  timber  would  be  much  improved  if 
the  tree,  af^r  being  balked  in  the  spring,  was  permitted  to  stano  till  the 
MJovsingwinter. 

New  -ifa  t»  Agricukurt, — Maioi^general  Beatson,  on  a  farm  of  300 
acres,  at  Knowle,  Tunbridge  Wdls,  since  the  year  1818,  says  he  has 
proved,  that  by  lig^  or  shallow  ploughine  on  a  stiff  soil  with  one  horse, 
witfaoat  lime  or  dqng^  and  without  fidlow,  he  can  raise  crops  of  wheat,  or 
odier  grain,  at  the  expense  of  .f  5.  an  acre,  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  his 
fMMJhbours,  in  expense^  in  lime,  and  labour  of  cattle,  of  «£16.  an  acre. 

llem  Mode  of  PlofUgking  en  MiUyOrmmd. — It  has  lately  become  the 
nmcsioe  in  the  light  hilly  parts  of  Norfolk,  for  Ae  fanners  to  plough  their 
iaiids  aerossy  instwid  of  np  and  down :  by  this  means  all  the  rain  is  stopped 
hf  the  ridges,  instead  of  running  to  the  bottom,  end  frequently  carrying  the 
sofidn^  soil,  and  manure  with  it. 

A  Sf^itutefor  Pofeieet. — ^Europe  owes  infinite  gratitude  to  the  memoij 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  first  introduced  fitMn  America  the  potatoe.  "We 
soe  MWiifd^  that  there  grows  in  Santa  F^  de  Bagota  a  root,  called' 
jre>eltf(kfl,  even  more  nourishiDg,  and  as  prolific  ar  the  potatoe;  re- 
■isnbliia^lhe  Spanish  chesnat  in  taste  and  firmness.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Conhlkeoe,  a  dimate  as  teoqperata  as  that  of  Enropei  and  migbt  be 
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desirable  thing  to  procure  the  plants  as  well  as  some  of  the  seed;  apdwe- 
earnestly  recomiueod  it  to  the  Admiraltyy  to  instruct  the  ofl&oen  of  ihipe  on 
the  3outh  America^  station,  to  make  inquiries  conoeraing  it;  and  to  oriag 
a  few  qi  the  roots  bofnea  for  th§  purpose  of  experiment. 

Sherbet, — ^Jt  is  not  g^neraUjr  known,  tliat,  this  beverage*  so  oiteo  men*- 
tioued  with  pra^e  in  Arabic  poetry,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  deooction 
of  patmeal  and  surar,  seasoned  when  cold  with  rose  water. 
.  iKxtrao^dinary  s*ro4uciion. — ^There  grew,  last,  year,  in  the  gifden  of  Mr« 
Johnson,  at  Sunbury,^  stalk  of  wheat  in  tlie  hollow  of  an  afiple  tree,  five  Ifefe 
fitwi  the  ground,  wluch  produced,  without  oare,  and  with. ecaixsely  any 
notice^,  361  straws,  3^  ear9,  and  1Q9S  grains. of  wheat,  batidea  wliat  was 
4Qstrbyed  by  birds  and  insects.  •  Th9  iitri^ws  aie  still  to  be  eeeu  in  tb» 
hpUow,  where  they  jprew  aU  a^xed  to  one  voo^  and  the  preduoe  groving 
Yfpon  and  covering  near  twg  roods  of  grouod. 

Rein  Jher,  imported  and  tstphlQied  tn  the  NelAepiaMd§»^-^TwO'  rein 
deer^  a  ipale  and  femaUi  brought  froto  Lapland,  in  the  month  of  Novenber, 
are  now  living  at  libierty  in  a  g^qtlenum's  pari,  two  leagues  from  the  city  of 
Ghent  Not  only  have  they  supported  the  change  of  cbmale  eztmniely 
well,  but  the  female  hfia  lately  produced  a  young  one»  which  it  ia  hoped  will 
live.  Xhi9  i&  tbc\  first  inftimce  of  the  kind,  it  is  said,  in  a  tempemta 
^limate ;  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable^  in  that  fourteen  we«e  same^FearaagB 
brought  Into  Scotland,  a  clin^ate  and  country  apparently  more  sintabla  for 
Aiem,  yet  all  of  them  progressively  dropped  off,  and  the  endaavoor  Ca 
natural»%e  them  completely  failed. 

Curipu^  Birdi  in  England. — ^The  dean  of  Westminster  hot  recently  felt 
it  necessary  to  give  directions  to  have  the  interior  of  the  AbUv  deasiaed^ 
as  from  the  nuoober  of  birds  which  had  congjpegated  at  the  top  of  the  Gothis 
pillars,  where  they  had  built  their  nests,  much  inconvemenoe  had  been 
experienced  in  the  choir.  In  effecting  this  laboor,  upwacd9  of  sevaaty 
x^ests,  of  different  birds,  were  discovered,  together  with  Uie  leeiaina  of  a 
number  of  the  feathered  tribe  that  appeared  to  have  died  of  o)d  aga. 
Among  other  bird^  found  in  this  situation,  was  one  with  very  brilliant 
plumage,  somewhat  simijiar  to  the  king's-iisber.  The  plumage  was  iir  eas 
cellent  ureservation,  but  the  flesh  was  Qonipletely  dried  up.  It  wat  oonvejped 
to  the  u^an,  by  whom  it  has  been  preserved,  > 

.  Erujftion  qf,a  Volcat^^-M.  Bannhauer»  Dutch  reaideat  in  the  labiod  of 
Banda,  in  a  letter  of  the  ISth  of  June,' reports  that  two  dayA  before,  at  W& 

Sast  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  fam^vv  volcano,  GeeaoJ^  Apif 
roke  out  in  so  dreadful  a  manner,  that  every  boidy  who  ^ea  not  .obliged  h« 
His  duty  to  remain  in  Neira  fled  to  Great  Banda.  At  two  o'dodt^  vast  .red 
hot  stones  were  propelled  with  prodigieus  foice  into  the  air^.whid^  oa 
falling,  set  fire  to  every  thing  combustible,  in  the  neighbomibocid ;  wbile  iba 
most  violent  shocks  rapidly  succeeded  each,  other*  ^e  that  the  honsaa,  aad 
^ven  the  vessels  in  the  roads,,  were  shaken.  The  smoke  and  aahet  ibrawn 
out  obscured  the  whole  ipountain,  apd  sopaetimes  also  the  neiahboaxing 
Lonthoir.  In  the*  evening  the  shocks  became  more  frequent j  the  staaea 
were  projected  to  an  elevation,  .calculated  to  be  donble  that  of  the  skmh^ 
tain,  which  appeared  to  be  half  covered  wi^  a  sheet  of  file..  Tba  stffana 
Mras  rendered  more  awful  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquakes,  which  waa  fokin 
tjbe  evening,  and  by  ^  terrible  teynpest,  so  that  the  whole  popubHion  pa«aA 
the  ni^bt  in  the  greatest  alivrm,  and  at  d^y-light  all  the  veisds  ^.from  tka 
rpadsu  'During  the  whole  of  the  19tb,  the  nn^untaia  contiaoed  lo  tfatKHa 
out  fire  and  stoii^ ;  and  the  sn^oke  and:slH)Avcr  of  ashes  apuead  over  Ncaaay 
^nd  f<)otbqir,^  to  the  »id(jl^  of  ti^^  r1  wmuoa  of  fiogMW.  .  The 


and  iMttleM.  Vegttatkn  if  dflitroyed,  the  giwiiKl  colored  wkb  grdy  iisheB* 
and  MMD*  bink  sfnd  foii»4boted  aoinMlsbave  perished;  a  neiv  crater  had 
beaa  opened  on  the  fioitb>weefc  ttde  of  the  mountidn,,  from  which  slooea 
were  mled  dewsy  eatiinated  to  he  as  lane  as  a  house  in  Banda  asoallj  is. 
Tho  iMii  violent  erapftiOny  howaver^  and  tha  most  fire»  issued  fron  the  old 
crater.  According  to  Valentyn,  the  eruption  of  this  roountainy  which  broke 
ont  in  169€^  contianfld  Ibr  five  jpears;  and  an  old  many  whose  respectable 
cbaraoler  venden  his  testimony  nvoitl^  of  credit^  affirms  that  it  burnt  from 
n6&tM  177«i  The  inbahit»tS|  therafoKe^  look  forward  with  great  appra^ 
bnmantatllelotaiow 

Clieani  Aimbnkfric  PAeneiRefiak^4)n0  of  those  cartons  atmospheiical 
phenftmena  whicn  are  ocoasionaUy  seen  among  the  Uarta  ]tf ountains»  and 
m&m  ooee  or  iwioa  been  observed  in  Ctthiberiand,  was  last  year  seen  in 
Hmitingdonshife^  Abont  hal^past  Ions  o'ckwfc  on  Sunday  momiog,  July 
t%f  the  sun  was  shiai^  fn  a  cloudless  sky»  and  the  light  vapours  arising 
froin  the  river  Ouaft  were  hoeefiug  over  a  Uttle  hill  near  St.  Meot's,  when 
^■ddenfy  tho  viUaie  of  Great  Paztea,  its  farm^hottses,  bamsi  disfMned 
ooyagee,  trees^  and  idl  its  diffiirent  grass  fields,  were  clearly  and  distinctly 
vioblein  a  beantiAil  aerial  pintwe^  which  extended  ftom  east  to  west  sfboot 
^OOym^b.  Nelhiiig  could  eioeed  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  the 
spectator,  aa  belooM  al  this  surprisiag  phenomenon  from  a  gentle  declivity 
in  aa  iqpposile  diiiactioa»  at  die  distanoe  of  half  n  nile^  or  bis  regret  at  its 
dieappaannoe  in  about  ten  minwttwi  i 

jSiwofdm^  JPiempndl— A  diamond,  said  to  he  worth  ^80,000,  and 
conaeqneBtly  one  of  the  laigest  in  the  world,  was  among  the  spoils  of  the 
Pciabwa,  and  is  now  in  the  East  India  Company's  treasury,  to  be  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  captom.    It  was  brouglit  to  Bagland  by  the  ship  Yoii. 

Imdimm  WUd  ilsf.— Generml  Sir  D»  Oehterlony  lately  despaiKibed,  as  n 
prseent  firom  the  nabob  of  Bhawtilpoor  to  govemor-general  the  marquess  of 
Hiiwfingii,  n  beantiful  wild  ass»  of  that  spedea  called  by  the  natives  Gor 
Kh«r«  This  elefjBnt  crsatnie  is  deseiibed  as  being  eleven  or  .twelve  hands 
U^  of  a  beaouftti  light  fawn  m  eream  oo|our,  with  loag  ears,  and  large 
ynckeyea*  In  disposition  it  is  ontraeiable ;  and  in  this,  as  weM  as  in  every 
etiisr  respect^  excepting  the  colour^  resomblgs  the  aebnu  It  is  said  to  be  a 
oomplote  aaodel  of  strength,  beauty,  and  agilit  v. 

Imtumae  Block  cf  Arndkyt^^Ataio^  singular  curiosity  has  been  broufj^ 
to  dM  presidency  of  Calcutta,  by  a  Portuauese  vessel  lately  arrived  from 
BtmI.  Ineiedible  as  it  may  appeer  to  uose  who  have  not  studied  thn 
^irondsi6il  combinations  of  aatare,  it  aeema  to  be  a  mass  of  amethysts,  of 
thn  enofvnnoe  dimensions  of  fiiar  leet  in  cineumference^  bv  something  less 
limn  one  Aot  in  hiiyut  -and  weighing  ninety-eig|bt  pnunos.  It  is  m  its 
te^k,  states  and  is  dasgnbed  rather  as  an  assemblage  of  more  than  6&f 
iMndnr  oobimns,  hj^  amootfc^  traaspavent,  purpio  and  white,  shoociag 
up  Uke  a  ctyetallisatioB  frem  one  eomomn  bed  or  sonrce,  than  as  a  regularijr 
icwicd  and  padect  slopa.  It  was  sent  from  the  Brazils  as  a  real  amethyst^ 
nai  sndi  also  has  it  been  dedarad  by  judges  of  the  subject,  who  have 
eomsnined  it  since  its  arrivai  in  Calcotta. 

JNMm  IroM^'-yA  msas  of  muive  iron,  weig^iing  opwards  of  SOCK)  pounda, 
diasuperrd  seresal  years  age^  on  the  bviks  of  Red  kiver,  in  Louisiaaa,  ia 
now  mtht  ooUeotion  of  the  Historical  Society  m  the  New-Yoik  Institution, 
)ta  ahame  a  iinqgitlar,  inclining  toovifosin ;  iu  surftce  deeply  indented,  ai^ 
ODveiwa  by  an  oaide  of  iron,  audit.is  mooh  broader  at  the  bottom,  where  it 
hna  loated  on  the  earth,  than  at  the  tof^  incliniog  somewhat  ia  the  manner 
<d  m  Moe*    ^y  leneral  eapannMtf .  whicb  havo  bean  nvule.ttpoa.diAmint 
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pi«oeft«f  k,  itmtmimn  to  4a  «  #Mit  of  UnMNHiityin  lift  qinlityy  wme 

Kits  b«iog  Tery  malleaUe  and  docrilcy  ^ile  others  fomtn  •nearly*  the 
rdiMM  of- steel.  -It  is  soseeptiUe  of  the  biglMSt  polish,  and  is  said  to 
obatiin  some  metaU  Hiis  faass  of  iron  was  fiKind  aooot  100  miles  above. 
Naipbitodieiy  on  Red  Rirery  in  one  of  those  rich  and  extensive  qoarries  .so 
ooronionto  that  part  of  the  coaotrj^  and  about  twelve  miles  from  the  faaab 
of  theriver.' 

'  VfitMuo  ta  the  Moom.-^At  a  late  sitthig  of  the- Royal  Society,  captain 
Kater  read  an  inteitsting  paper  on  the  subject  of  a  volcano  whi<»  he  had 
discovered  in  the  moon*  •  On  examining  the  dark  part  of  the  moon  throng 
a  telesoopei  he  perceived  a  bright  spot  resembling  a  star;  and  snbsemieot 
observations- convinced  him  that -it  wad  a  volcano.  As  that  pait  of  the 
vooivin  which  It  is  situated  has  now  become  illominatedy  the  volcano  it  no 
looeer  visible;  and  bafttre  the  period  liir  obeervt^  it  retmnsy  it  will  pio- 
bpMy  have  ceased  to  be  in  a  state  of  eniptioni  We  copv  ftom  a  Plymouth 
paper  a  paragraph  on  the  saafte  subject:  ^  Mr.  Cooke,  of  S^onehouWy 
■ariqg.  ooostantly  made  observatioas  on  the  moon  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  diaoovered,  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  16th  df  Janoafj, 
(two  days  beftne  die  full,  and  the  oaly  bright  nig^  of  the  moon,)  an 
•iiutton  of  smokoi  which  lasted  about  a  minute,  and  appeared  like  die 
iutteriag  of  a  bird.  It-  passed  over  the  moon^  before  it  evaporated,  and 
«iBSt  havefon-shorteaed,  as  it  aeemedin  efiect  to  have  passed. over  the 
whole-disc^  from  the  place  whence  it  arose,  on  the  east  of  the  spot  Mene- 
laus,  and  near  Pilneas;  but  the  effusion  prevented  the  exact  spot  from 
being  asceitaiiied.''  A  letter  froin  Gospoit  Observatory)  dated  April  6, 
says,  **  At  eight  o'clock  last  evening,  two  bright  spots  appeared  on  the 
opaque  portion  of  die  moon's  disc  The  first  we  observed  wes  immediately 
under  that  very  dark  shade,  termed  by  Riccioli  and  others,  Mare  Humorumf 
and  appeared  like  a  longitudinal  mountidn  (peijpendiootori^  situated  in 
respect  to  the  then  position  of  the  moon),  the  light  of  which  repeatedly 
increased  and  dinumsbed  in  the  ooune  of  two  hbun^    The  other  was 

Sobular,  near  the  spot  Aristarchus,  and  through  a  Dollond*^  ibor  and  a 
df  feet  achromatic  telesoope,  had  the  appeamnbe  of  a  star  of  the  aixtir 
flHignitode^  beneath  the  surnice  of  the  lunar  Orb.  The  first  was  not  fer 
distant  from,  the  volcano  discovered  by  Mr.  Cooke,  of  ^»tonehoa8e.  near 
Plymouth,  in  the  night  of  the  16th  of  January  last.  Whether  these  bri^t* 
ipotsare  of  a  volcanic  nature,  or  whether  they  are  mere  portions  of  the 
moon  peculiarly  situated  so  as  to  be  thus  illuminated  by  the  reflection  Of 
the  sun's  rays  from  the  earth,  we  are  not  prepaid  to  decide ;  but  oertaiv  it 
is^  that  they  were  not  seen  by  us  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  moon, 
ivhen  a  good  opportunity  omred,  and  diligent  ooservationt  were  made 
several  nights  for  a  siaular  discovery.  The  Mw  which  ioined  the  cusps  of 
the  moon,  last  evening,  was  veiy  connticuous,  even  to  tne  naked  eye  ;  and 
from  the  extraordinary  lig|it  that  was  sued  over  the  obscure  pait  of  ner  <&c^ 
perhaps  a  better  opportunity  never  oflbred  for  such  an  observation." 

Walking  njnm  Water, — A  Mr.  Rent,  of  Glasgow,  has  invented  a  noft- 
ohine,vby'«hich  he  is  enabled  to  walk  on  the  sorfiu:e  of  die  water,  with- 
perfect  safetv,  at  the  rate  of  three-miles  in  the  hour.  On  Monday  the  tSd- 
of  March,  between  four  and  fi.'tii  o'clock,  he  wriked  on  -the>MonJdand 
Caaal,  at  that  rate^  in  the  presence  of  about  900  persons,  who  all  testified 
their  apprebadon  at  the  pmirmance.  A  fow  days  afterwards,  before  as* 
immense  concourse  of  spectators,  be  successfully  walked  on  the  Clyde, 
fhmi  above  Ruthei]g^  Bridge  to  the  Wooden  Bridge,  at-  the  foot  of  the 
Saltmarket^  Glasgow*  during  which  he  frequendy- went  through  various 
^volatioiis  widi  a  mushei^  and  repeatedly  fired  it.    Since  that  he  hm 


«UUtod|iiBii»diiMin«iMoftb6.mwirafc4oiBkmM'Ijn  THe-  iiodliji 
of  Um  oicimMt—ffiB  dmfr.  tog^Mber'  ^cbnadmUrTiowd  'lo'Mfiiiiete  tte 
incommon  scene.  The  apparaliii  ooteiMted  oi^ft  ttifn^  of'abcml  tvleeii 
ibnned  of  rods  of  irao,  to  eeeh  angle  of  wincki  was  Afiiad'tt  chM.dF'UlM^ 
liR» fiilfd with air^widooaipletely  water tigbl^  t  These Mttle botksvor eases; 
issioed  to  Jbe  aboni  twojeat  aada  half  Um§,  by  tihoac  tone  foot  wAmAmii 
hamdf  and  served  to  bogy  np  the  naohiiie'aad 'its  suftetiiicaBibedt  waishft» 
Tbesa  caMi»  we-^undeisiaiiai  are  BUed.  with  Iklle  hottow  balls,  atteohed 
bjT  a  cfaaioy  and  capable  of -floadng  the  machiae^  sho«id*a&y  aoeideiit'hamil 
feQutho  pater  case.  From  the  ceoire  of  thelittle  boats  mae  other  hidsy^Mot 
vpvacd8>  Bo^as  to  meet  in  the  middle  «t  •«  coavisqiaBft  hcighty  and  forming 
at  this  juneboo  a  soBnl)  seatof  saddU^  like^that  of  the  oommon  feiocip^dfc 
Jjkm  that  machine^ likawiiey  it  has  a  cashion.for  the  bceast,  aodr^  ropes •  ee 
reiaS'to'^uide  the  case  at  the  apex  of  the  jtriao|^;  4md  anon  the  wholer  the 
mobon  is  produced  in  nearly  -thd  safne-  wanner.  Woen*  in-  the'  saaty 
Mr<r&ent!s  feet  dstfeended  to  within  a  few  iaohea  of  the  water;  -and  to  hie 
shoes,  weio  buaUed  the  paddles^  made  of  block-tin  Hfcewise^  and  having  • 
j<unt  yielding  in  one  direction,  so  as  not  to  give  a  conateMnoiite'to  tha 
marhmey  wbn  moving  the  lee  forward  for  a  dew  «troha»  *  His'heeb  rested 
o» stunips attaebed tothe  saddle^  and* the  motion  was  peifoimed  by  the 
altenate  actioo  of  the  foot.  He  started  about  half  past  two  ifdotk^  and 
after  Tariona  evolotioes»  cromptg-aad  re  crossing  the  dock  serend  times; 
and  iriqga  fowhag-pieeei  which,  with  a  fishing-rod,  .ware  hncUad'tQ  the 
xod  inliRBfit  of  the  saddle,  be  froved  to  the  amisiaotion  of  the  numeiiMa* 
spectatprs,  tho  complete  safoty  of  bis  madiine,  and  the  pmctieahili^  af 
minn^  it  even  for  a  ccnsideKable  distance., 

HtnMomUU  Direeikm^  JMk0m,hr:  A  Joomal  of  Rome  anaoonces  that 
all  inhnhifeant  of  fidogpia,  called  MingoreUi,  has  disooverbd  the  hotisootal 
difectiou  of  aaraatatias,  wbid»for  so  many:  years  baft  been  tho  snbjeot  of 
johyaical  and  mechanical  research,  awi  for  the  discovery  of  which  the  Royal 
Society,  of  L4mdon  has  propavednpsiso  of  «£SCtOW  He  prapoees 

to  tako  n. voyage  to  Eagpand^  on  •beins  astiiied  of  this  premimnon  his 
arrival^  hot  in  point  pf  feet  it  neverrhiM  neen  offered. 

Nmf  GMcs.-<rA  Berlin  artist,  Mr«  Charies  P.  Khommei^iiae  leeently 
pdblisbad  a  ^be  wid^  the  moMtaiw  boldly  esecnted  tn  relief.  This 
-method  impresses  the  snlijact'  mcne*  foicihly  upon  the  mind  than  thrmode 
hitherto  employed,  and  is  .consegnentiy  admimbly  anited  for  geogmphioal 
jnstmction  and'fawwiedga*      j     i  v  -   •   .      /: 

Nopisf  tanMled  .Jea#T— ^A-  boat,  mannrd  by  four  nien>  latdy  proceeded 
hoax  tha.  baiboor  o£  Moilh  fiemich  to  Canty  fiay,  a  distance  of  two  milee, 
and,  aAsr  lefreshing  the  crew,  proceeded  round  the  Bass  Rock,  and  retnroed 
abont  a  <|ijarter  past  nina,  having  ]g#rfonned  their  voyaip  in  the  space  of  an 
•honikand  a^piartsrrf  gross  tiipe,-  bemg  opwards  of  six  mdes,  the  whole-  per* 
formad.witbont  either  sails,  oais,  or  any-steam  appaiatasb  The  invention 
is  eodfely  that  of  a  rwpeciable  mlllwnght  them,  who  expeota  a  patent 
befote  ho iHiblishm  the  means  of  impulsion.: 

Jliode  ^ememmg  Streeih  ^-  ^y  Moekmery. — Mr. Tucker, agsntleman 
who  latrfy  left  linierick  for  New«York,  has  obtained  a  patoit  tbem^  for 
swaaping'Sticets  by  maohiaeiy.  He  is  to-perfomi  tbe  woric  of  fortr  men, 
br  two  ooraes»  to  dmw  the  machine  up-one  side  of  the  streets,  and  oown  ac 
the  othm^  whidi  is  not  only  to  sweep  but  to  coUeet  the  dirt  in  heap^  ready 
.tocnng^nway. 

•  Machime  fer  rmemg  ITaicr.— A  unrnle  ssaebine  ins,  it  is  said,  been 
.  perfocied  bv  a  gentleman  of  $bmpsbire,'lor.  raising,  water  from  the.  holds  of 
'  ahiya,  and  for^snppiyiag  reserVoiOy .  wfai6h>  ly.msanspfra  ssull-weiBbt^  will 
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eflOO^MltasidtoiBprapoctMivdiiiUAy  tnktbf  or  q«dhipte  ooiaaMii  «f 
ivmter  to  dcmblei  trafate,  or  q— draate'hotghf, 

j;g^.«— On  the  Mbject  of  tttotomiiMn  vmmHoImm  ibr  tticiqwiiet  in 
Egypt,  we  Imm  from  recent  advkMBy  tkat  tiw  otgects-^ieiiitevred  hk^mM 
mf't9rt  inooneidenMe  Hi-oonnMbn  wiihwluitrimilii'to  be  duteoveradU 
A.  rifwship  existi  between  the  Arab  aufaebiiaiiii  end' ibe  £nropea«B,  aft 
to  tbe  art  of  raooteftftiUy  eioaivatiai;  die  moancaiiie  of  6eatf»  wbereia 
beife  been  baried  for  fm  tbe  perticoe,  b«iMwgi>  iM  .iefatftwaneeae  pU* 
leriety  of  fefery  description.  The  Arebe  bave  pwoed  into- tbe  earth,  to  tbe 
ideptb  of  eevend  ^MboHM^  and  are  conttonally  ttoUectiag  vane,  mainiwO, 
and  other  rHBaine  of  aati^it^;  and  tboupi  ignorant  enongh  in  odMr 
mttariy  can  now-dietia^iBh  objects  thml  are  rsre  and  in  jgaod  prelefTation^ 
liom  etbeie  of  an  ordinary  sort.  Tbe  Afabs  of  Goamoil  are  tesloasly 
attached  t»  this  oocopatieD;  so  BMidi  80|  that  oomsdeting  the  adJieie 
•nth  which  th^CKecate  these  Uibome,  it  is  thonf^  that  tbe  Borapeaas 
will  have  no  ooeaeioo  to  undertake  thenii  but  Ibr  money  may  procars  wha^ 
«rer  the  bowels  of  tbe  earth  •shall  diselese. 

JSeeeeotieat  Mt  ltonie.«^Coaiit  Blaoas,  ftsnehainliasstfdor  at  Robml  has 
caused  eacavetiaas  to  be  mads,  for  several  meaths  pelftt,  in  tbe  temple  af 
Venus  at  Rome,  boilt  by  Admm,  sitmMed  between  the  CoUseom  and  the 
Xemple  of  Psaee.  Tbey  are  eopertntsaded  h?  M.  Fee,  one  of  the  aati^ 
iqmines  «f  Itslj,  ami  1^  M.  Lsndoni  an  arobiteaty  -and  pensioner  of  the 
liing  of  Fhmoe.  Ihe  eacaratioBB  which  lm«e  been  mmie  near  tiie  arch  of 
^c^^  have  be^  attended  widi  msalts  wfaich  wer6  not  expected.  They 
Ibond  there  six  white  Grecian  marble  eteps,  which  oendacted  them  tt>  the 
yoftioo  of  the  baried  temple,  and  a  huge  pedestal  which  supports  the  itepSy 
« pert  of  the- ancient  way,  five-foet  and  a  half  in  bmadtni  ind  thirty  in 
leogthi  oa  which  a  balustrade  of  wtiitemarble  was  supported,  the  fragments 
^f  which  have  beei^  found.'  Opposite  So  tbe  Temple  of  Peace  they  have 
4iscyyered  two  pilian  of  Phiygpan  rnarMe,  turn  net  in  diameter,  widi  a 
(Corinthian  aapifal,  of  beaotifol  worbnanshipy  an  eotire'entahlature  oovmad 
with  ornaments  in  a  very  aood  s^lo,  and  seuetal  Corinthian  bases.  AA 
theae  fine  fragBisnta  are-  ofthe'same  orders  In  the  same  plaoe  they  hara 
ifoimd  the  remaias  of  seveod  privase  habimtierts^  whidh  bad  been  talOBli 
tdown  bv  Adrian,  in  onler  to  make  room  for  'his  teiaple  $  two  reoaw  still 
lesiet,  wjiicb  am  deoeratitd  with  pai^otfagp;  thmr-haive  evidently  suffered  from 
some  local  6re^  for  a  great  quantity  of  oalciaed  materials  and  bndten 
enaihles  have  been  found.  Th^  have  ako  discovered  iWo  bumaa  skeletons, 
.some  pieces  of  lerra  cptU^,  a  little  bust  of  fiaothasy  and  several  onrnmentiy 
tin  bronie,  and  marble. 

■  Memetfyfar  a  Buent  knumkt  on  kf  Jienhiay  Csid  nr^gfer.-^ A  man 
•in  Oiiver-etreety.New  Yofk,4iner  pmpivdently  dunking  cold  wamr  during 
itbe  great  boats,  was  seised  with  very  alaraung  symptoms,  fit>m  which  be 
.vme  relieved  by  Dr.  John  De  Alton  White,  who  dissoWed  half  an  ounce 
of  camphor  in  a  gill  of  brandy  ;of  this  one^ird  was  9van  at  intervale  ti 
i  three  minutes,  wfaich  soon  gave  (he  patient  relief. 

Fecctaef  ion  in  Chima,  -«  Eatract  of «  letter  from  J.  livin^rtone,  esq.  one 
.of  the  lionr  Company's  surgeons'  in  Chine,  daisd  Maoeov  die  (Mm  ^ 
March,  IMQ^  to  Xoseph  Hmne,  esq.  M. P. ;•-«<'  I  am  quite  astonished  to 
obeenr^jn  m^  letters,  and  in  the  perjodioal  p^bhcatioas, -that  thovact^ie 
question  is  still  keenly  agitated.  It  is  surely,  like  many  other  qaoMiomi 
which  I  need  not  mention  to  you,  a  huhiiliating  lemtm  to  the  lords  of  the 
creation.  UTe  Aeve  no  donks  Aere.  I  sometimes  vaoewate  500  a  week, 
•endfor  the  .last  ten  years  mpy.set  up  a  claim  tQ  apttapenenee  on  the 
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nthi^otf-wMih^yitiiMi  buwipiiPBd  with  tibiit  of  Tonr  noity  ttnidt'^ttiflrt  4ii»* 
pmaotSy  would  jripco thtira asbodung :  j«t no nilum  h»  occnirMr  m  tof 
MctiM*  Air.  reanon,  the  head  turgeon  at  the  Campaliy's>  fiiotDry,  hat 
MCtt  adll  mote  eatansively  eonged  than' inyBelf^.  ana  haft  heen  eoiiMlUy 
•aooaiiftiie-  jet  you  know  that  the  small-pox  lages  iir  China  everf  epring-^*-* 
ftoaaacinias  with  eitfeme  virulence.  I  have  often  seen  it  in-tts  -  worst  fatmi 
in  the  midst  of  my  vaccinated  patients,  in  the  same  Aomm  and  the  tame^beds 
yel  o»  failote  hat  oocnnred^  not  even  a  variolated  appearance." 

Hyd^mAe4t«»— Dr.  Lyma&St>a)diAg,  one  of  the  most  eminrot  fihysioiaAi 
of  New  larky  annoances,  ia  a  email  paoi^btet,'  that  for  abov«  these  Mtf 
yearty  the SMdlicria Jt^terifiaraf  L. has provedto bean infidliUe^meaDSder 
the  prorention  «nd  onre  ef  the 'hydrophobia,  afte^  the  bite  of  mad  animals* 
It  is  better  applied  as  a  dry  powder  than  finesh.  According  to  the  'testi'' 
moniet  of  tevoral  American  phjfsicians,  this  plant,  not  yet  received  as  n 
remedy  in  aay  £aropean  Materia  Medico^  afforded  a  perfect  relief  in  aboive 
1000  cases,  et  well  ia  the  human  species,  as  the  brute  creation,  (dogs^ 
swiaei  and  oien«)  The  discoverer  of  the  remedy  is  not  known :  Doctors 
Derveer  (father  and  son)  first  brought  it  into  general  ose. 

Amiidaie  to  the  PWae.-— The  external  use  of  oil  of  oltvee,  as  a'  pre- 
eervatire  ag^nst  th^  pTs^ee^  ha|i  been  long  known  in  the  Levant ;  it  has 
been  applied  by  fomentations,  frictions,  and  lotions ;  but  no  one  hat  hitherto 
taken  it  at  an  intenitd  renkedy,  by  drinking  it.  From  a'^  Jetter  frDra>  the 
Swedish  oantul  at  Tangier,  we  learn  thatthiB  4iscovefy  was^'made  lattTasir 
by  M.  Cokioo,  Portogueee  Centol  at  LanuM.  ^Hit  first  eapcriutfttwas 
npon  900  penonsy  out  of  whom  there  wet«  not  ten  in  whose  case  it  did  not 
prove  efficacious.  As  soon  as  the  infection  is  caught,  from  four  to  eight 
ooncct  ef  oil  of  olives  should  be  taken  at  once,  according  ta  the  strength, 
dtc-of  the  oonetittttion.  A  onivereal  perspiration  will  then;  take. place,  add 
in  soch  abmidaQce,  that  it  appears  to  expel  the  virtw,*  even  alone:  omt  least, 
this  has  occurred  in  many  instances.  Its  efiecis,  however,  as  a  sodorific,  mav 
be  properly  seconded,  l^y  taking  a  decoction  of  elderberries.  In  some  indin*- 
daals,  this  oil  operates  as  aa  emetic ;  in  othera,  it-^uiges  the  bowels.  But 
exoestiye  perspiration  is  usually  the  principal  symptom,  and  also  die  most 
beneficial.  T^  Moors,  notwithstanding  their  superstitious  aversion- to aJl 
interior  iwnedies,  especiallv  with  respect  to  the  plague,  acquiring  knowledge 
from  aa^rience,  have,  at  length,  had  recourse  to  this  •simple  remedy.  In  a 
viUage  near  Tan^rs,  a  fatbOTof  a  fismily,  who  had-  lost  by  the  plague  hit 
jvifeandibur children,  wat-  enabled  to  save  his  own  life  and  tour  other 
chiidien,  by  nsibg.the  oil.  A  hutbandman  Jiving  in  another  village,  three 
of  whose  children  hkd  been  carried  off  by  the  plague,  saved  three  oihert  by 
the  same  means.  At  Tangier,  two  negresses  survivod  the  contagion  by 
taking  a  strong  dose.  Theugh  these  are  the  first  examples  of  any  of  their 
colonr  thos  bravios  the  contanon,  many  additional  facts  from  the  interior 
of  the  eonatry  connim  the  -trials  lUready  made, '  and  those  which  are  daily 
making..  To  rend^-  the  remedy  still  mbre  efficadbns,  the  oil  is  used  both 
mtamallyby  -drinkiog,  and  externally  by  frictions,  was'tiugs,  ^c.  Scarcely  an 
instance  has  oocorred  wherein  this  double  application  haslidled  of  its  effect. 
A  SBanish  phyncian,  who  has  been  upwards  .of  a  year  in  thb  country,  4ias 
hereny  cured  ahnost  all  the  Jews  in  Tangier.  Out  of  300  that  have  been 
attacaed,  tinoe  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  who  have  had.  recourse  tothit 
rsmedy,  aearoely  in  twve  bat  the  malady  proved  &ta]. 

MetUcal  FjrUe  jQuettioH.-^  A  satisfactory  answer  not  having  been  given 
to  the  question — "  Can  the*  existeiice  of  idiopathic  fever  be  doubted^  ipr^ 
posed  mst  year  bv  the  Soci^t^  de  M^decine  of  Paris,  it  is  re -proposed,  tlie 
gireatest  latitude  being  giyen  to  candidates  in  the  choice  and  devclopement 
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of  their  opiAkas.  Tlw  prirt  wiU  be  a  nfld  nMU  of  360  fnnci.TakM; 
bot  as  a  nutber  flMof nlas,  the  societgr  willy  if  there  be  epfortenity,  enrevd 
gold  owdaiii  of  100  frenct  value)  to  the  memoin  which  may  most  aear^ 
obtaio  the  ptiifey  and  ailyer  medalt  of  eoMiUtiDii.  The  ooncomse'wiil  dote 
oa  the  SOth  8epteinber»  18S1.  The  mentoirif  writteo  in  French  or  Latin,  to 
be  sent  carriaiSB  firee  beibre  tbea  to  the  StcrUmre  Gmifwd  de  U  Societi 
4e  Midmm€,  Mme  Si.  Avoh  ih.  59. 

LUkcgrapfy, — ^Mr.  J,  Ruthven^  of  BSiaAvrt^  has  -soccseded  in  con> 
stnictiM;  a  prsssy  on  the  new  prinaple  c^  his  patent,  wbich  imswen  most 
peifecliy  mr  priimnK  ^nMn  stone.  It  »  liree  froin  the  disadfaataKs  that 
have  hwerto  attenMd  litbomphic  presses,  and  promiied  to  ranaer  the 
ait  v^  genenJly  adopisd  thrqugbcnt  £ng{Und.  Any  degree  of  pieasare 
is  at  once  bioogbt  to  bear  oo  the  stone  bjr  roeens  of  the  lever.  Tbe  reUer 
is  tend  to  deeo  the  stone  from  the  printmc  ink  at  eedb  impremien,  andthe 
laboar  of  winding  the  bed  through  is  aacb  less  thaabj  the  methodl  hicbeito 
used.  ^ytUs  machine,  a  greater  number  of  impressions  may  V  takenia 
a  day  than  fturmeriy.  One  of  them  has  been  tor  some  time  at  w^  in 
London,  at  the  litho^pbic  establishmeat  of  Mr.  Willick,  DartmootbHrtna^ 
Westminster^  wbete  it  mav  be  seen  by  the  admiiera  of  this  inteiesiing  ait. 
Hie  prsss  has  elso  tba  advantage  of  being  equally  applioable  to  capper- 
plate  prialitiK, 

Grand  JfM|L-rt>On  tibe  summit  of  the  mountain  of  M^niUa-Hoqpie^  in 
the  depaitment'of  the  Meuse,  liiere  is  at  present  an  establisbBmnt  of  gso» 
cnpbic  wngineeia,  appointed  to  dcaw  vp  a  gmnd  map  of  France.  At.  wf^t 
fires  are  kindled  winch  correspond  with  other  points,  and  serve  foe  the 
tiigonometrical  arrangement. 

Proosis  for  imiiaiing  Oriental  ilfanascr^pls. — Mr,  Deroanne  and  Mr. 
Gaolter,  secretary  adjunct  in  the  school  of  Oneotal  Languages  at  Faiie,  have 
jnst  nmds.  a  discovery  which  will  have  mat  iaftuebce  on  the  oivilisatioik  of 
the  Bast.  At  a  late  sitting  of  the  Acaaen^  <^  Sciences  and  Belles  Letties, 
these  geiitlemeD  presented  the  result  of  a  process,  by  .means  of  whidi  tJi^ 
have  succeeded  m  imiteting  oriental  manuscripts,  so  as  to  deceive  the 
most  eiperteoced  eye.  They  have  obtained  certificates  signed  by  several 
professors  ^id  learned  orientalists,  who  can  testify  tbe  importance  of  tlieir 
invention  to  the  study  of  languages,  aqd  tp  the  progress  of  knowledge  in 
the  Levant  They  haive  just  pubtisbed  a  pvspectus,in  which  they  annoonoe 
the  select  works  of  Saam,  the  most  in«niouii  of  the  Persian  poets. 

Imirumentfor  making  perspedive.  Xb'mvingi.-rM.  Jetuiacher  de  Anracb^ 
major-general  in  the  Anstrtau  service,  has  invented  a  vf  ry  ingenious  instm- 
ment,  which  he  calls  a  quecographer,  by  means  of  which  a  person  is  able  to 
draw  in  perspective  with  the  greatest  acceracy,  and  employ  tbe  various 
tints  according  to  the  rules  of  ckiarfhoeuro.  In  the  int  ^ait  of  a  work 
which  he  has  published  on  the  subjeet,  he  ^ves  a  descripooa  of  the  in* 
stniment,  whioh  is  of  very  shnpie  constructioii.  >  In  the  second  be  shews 
its  use,,  end  how  it  is  to  be  applied  to  every  kind  of  nespective. 

Method  to  r€$tore  the  mhite  in  Patii#tfi^."^M.  Thepared  has  applied  his 
oiygenated  water,  with  greet  effisct,  for  this  purpose.  The  whites  are  often 
rendered  brown,  or- even  black,  whose  paintingi  are  acted  on  by  salpboroos 
vapours,  especially  by  sulphurised  btdiogen,  which  is  very  abundant  in 
some  situations.  Rmllecting  that  the  osygenated  water  converted  Uack 
sttlphumte  of  lead. Into  a  white  sulphurate,  he  fumisbed  an  artist  who 
wnbed  to  restore  a  design  of  Raphael's  with  some  of  it.  By  applying  it 
with  a  pendl,  tbe  qiots  vrere  instantly  removed. 
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An  Essay  on  Acupuncturation,  a  Soi^cal  Operation  originally  peculiar ' 
ta  tiiis  J^pMtose  apd  Ckinele^  ifo^w  itttrOduc^d  into^Europeap  Pra^tic^*;  with 
Direc^tioos  for  its  Performance,  &c.    By  James  Mores  Cbufchjll^    8v'o..  4s. , 

ONw^wtens  oo  StbhJis*  •  By  Jaha  Baopt. 

ATitaaeiseonthe£|ndemicCholoreaofIndiB.  By  James  Boyle.  ,8^9,  i%..' 
-giifcucal  ObsamtfOtls  ^  <hose  Disorders  of  the  Li ver^  and  9^ber  Or^s 

efPiytinu,  fonning  the  rPilious  Compliunv    By  ^osepb  Ajc^  H'Rr  ^yo. 

8s«  oaL  . 
.  Objcsialiouf  <m  Fsmide  Dii»aae«.  ,  By.G.  M.  CliM>ke.  Part  i.  8vo.  11.  ts. , 
A  M*«"^  of  die  Diseases  of  the  Human  Eye.    By  Dr.  .C|  U.  Weller^,<4^, 

Berfio.     Traaslaied  by  G.  Monteatht  M,D.    S  vols.    8vo. ,  11.,  li)?- .  / , 
DiliaieadaDs  of  the  Cuta^us  Diseases  comprised  in  the  Qlassific^aMPU'of 

the  late  Dr.  Willan,  and ' complettne  the  Series  inten4ed  to  have  Wen, 

fisDibed  by  him.    By  T.  BitemKiit  M  J).,  FX.S.    4to.    ISl.  19s.     The 

New  Eivavings,  to  complete  Dr.  Willan's  Work,  71. 
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A  Treatise  on  Gonorrfacea  aod  Syphilis.    19mo.    4<.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  CbemiBrry.    By  W.T.  Bninde.    3  vols.    8vo. 

A  Treatise  on  Gun  Shot  Wounds^  on  Injuries  of  the  Nerves  and  Extre- 
mities.   By  G.J  r  Guthrie. 

A  Series  of  Qaesuons  and  Answers  in  the  Practice  of  Physic^  Materia 
Medica,  Botany,  hg.    By  (X  M..  S^der.    19aoo« 

Practical  Electricity  and  Galvanum.  By  John  Cuthbertson.  8vo.  ISs. 
'  A  View  of  the  Structure,  Fomationy  aud  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and 
Alimentary  Organs.    By  Thomas  Ilare,  F.L.S.,  &c.    8vo.     12s. 

Illustrations  of  the  Great  Operations  of  Sui^gery,  Trephine,  Hernia,  Am- 
putation, Apeurism,  and  IMhfiMoy.  By  Ciuvles  BeU,  F.R^.  £•  large 
4to.  31.  15s.    51.  5s.  coloured. 

An  Analogical  ioqairy  into  the  prpbable  Results  of  the  Influence  of 
Factitious  Eruptions  in  Hyc^rophobia,  Tetanus,  and  other  Diseases*  By 
Bdwnrd  Jenner,  M*D.,F.R.S.,  &c  j 

'VtLITART   AUD  KAVAL  AFf AIRS. 

Narrative  of  the  Campaigns  of  the  British  Army  at  Washin^on  and  New 
Orleans,  in  l8t4,  5.    By  an  Officer,    8vo.     12s. 

The  Youi^  Navigator's  Guide  to  the  Slderal  and  Planelarv  Parts  of 
.  Nautical  Astivmomy .    By  Thomas  Keregan,  Purser  R.N.    Royal  8vo.  *  ISs. 

A  Treatise  on  Naval  Gunnery.  -  By  Col.  Howard  Douglas,  K.T.,  C.B., 
FJl^.,4ke,    8vo.     ]5e. 

The  Royal  Naval  and  Militaiy  Calendar,  and  National  Record  for  10tt. 
By<reoige  Mackeuie,  Esq.    12me.    lOs.  6d. 

MISCSLLAIICOUS. 

Substance  of  Lectures  on  the  Ancient  Greeks,  and  on  the  Revival  of 
Greek  Learning  jn  Europe,  delivered  in  thei  University  of  Edinburgh.  By 
the  late  Andrew  Dalzel,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  E.    8  vols.    8vo.     ll.  4b. 

Tlie  North  Georgia  Gazette,  and  Winter  Chronicle;  aNewspa^r 
blished  on  board  the  Ships  employed  in  the  Discovery  of  a  N.  W.  ~ 
Edited  by  Captain  Sabine.    4'fO.     lOi^.  6d. 

Practical  Economy ;  or,  the  ApptieatiOn  of  Modem  Dxacovsnes  to  the 
Purposesof  Domestic  Life.    Itmo.  .  7s.  6d.  ■     .    ,  , 

Letters  of  Mary  Lepel^  ^^J  Hervey,  with  a  Memoir.    8vo.    lis. 

The  Family  Cyclc^iedta.    By  James  Jennings.    8vow    ll.'  14b.  • 

The  Secretary's  Assistant.  By  the  Author  of  the  Peerage  CbacCj  &c. 
8vo.    5s.  . 

Booth's  Tradesman's,  Merchant's,  and  Accountant's  Assistant.    8vo.  9s. 

Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Mandiester. 
Vol.  iii.    15s. 

>  Annab  of  the  Parish,  arranged  and  edited  by  the  Author  of  the  Ayrshire 
Lmiees.    19mo«    8s. 

Prize  Essays  and  Transactions  of  the  Hi^land  Sociefy  of  Scotbiid. 
V«Lif.    l«s. 

Tradsactions  ofthe  Royal  Society  of  Edinbufgh-  Vol.11.  Parti.  4Co.  tl.Ss. 

Fashionable  Orthodoxv ;  or,  the  Hish  Road  to  Piefermem.  ConiaiiMng 
suital^le  Directions  for  obtaining  PopiUarity,  Patrons,  and  Promotion  in  tha 
Established  Church;  exemplined  nom  the  best  Living  AuthoiilieB.  By 
Verax.    8vo.    8s. 

Table  Talk.    By  William  Hazlitt.    8vo.    14s. 

A  Few  Plain  Directions  for  Persons  intending  to  proceed-  «|  Settlers  to 
Upper  Canada.'  *8vo..    6s.  6d. 

-«HTHMATA  ^ANOBTKA ;  Of,  u  View  of  the  Intellectval  Pe^wei«  hf  Man. 
8fo.    5s. 
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The  Climste  of  London,  deduced  from  Meieorologicftl  Observelioot.    B/ 
Lnke  Howard,    tvoli.    8to«    II.  5t. 

BallantiDe's  Novellist's  Libraiy.  Vol.  I.  coutainiiig  Fieldatig*t  Novell. 
Sojal  8vo.     11.  8s. 

A  Joornej  MMiod  tbe  library  of  a  Biblbmaaiac,  By  W.  Davis.  8vo* 
7s.  6d. 

TnuvMction  o£  the  CmnhtU^  Fhilosopbkal  Society.  Vol.  I.  Ptet  I. 
4to.    11. 

Miraculooa  Propbedes  and  PrCMNctknt  of  Eaunent  PenBooii  from  the 
Eariiest  Record.    6$. 

Time's  Telescope  for  1891.  / 

The  Dejeon6 ;  or,  Companion  (or  the  Bvealrfast  T«ble.    Vol.  I.  8?o.  Os. 

A  Foreigner's  Opinion  of  England,  Englishmen,  Ice.  J^  Christian  Ai^- 
gastus  Gottlieb  Goede.  Translated  from  the  Gennan,  by  Thomas  Thome. 
3  yfchi    Crown  8vo.    15s. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  the  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  Sheridan.  Nbw  first 
collected  and  edited,  with  a  P^Ace*  By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  8  vols. 
-8v^    1|.  8s. . 

Remarks  on  the  Tendency  of  certain  Clauses  in  a  Bill  pending  in  Parlii^ 
meat^o  dq^ade  Grammar  Schools.    By  Vicesirous  Knox,  D.D.  '  8vo.    48. 

Remarks  on  the  Conduct  of  Man  to  the  Inferior  AntnMi,  Arguments 
ftom  Scriptare,  Reason,  ,Fact  and  Experience  in  FaTour  of  a  Vegetable 
Diet,  &c.    By  G.  Nicholson.    58.  66,   ^ 

Second  Series  of  the  Sketches  from  St.  George's  Fields. '  Bjf-Uior^oae 
de  Castelchiuso.    8vo.    18s.  ^ 

Vindication  of  the  Clanroland  of  Glangadiy  agiinsf  the  Attacks  of  the 
laTemess  Journal,  &c.    5s.        •  - 

.    .      HATtJRAL   BiSTDftY. 

Flora  Sootica.    By  W.  Jactson  Hooker,  IX.D\,  &c.    8tb.    148. 
*    A  Gedegicid  Classification  of  Rocks.    By  John  MaccuHoch,  M'.D., 
F.R^.,  Ac.    8»o.    14s.  • 

Memoirs  df  the  Wemerian  Natural  History  Society.    Vol.  IIL    188. 

The  Natural  Histon  of  Mineralogy.    By  Frederic  Mohrs.    8yo.   6s.  ild. 

Transactions  of  the  Horticultoral  Society.    Vol.  IV.  Part  H.  'II.  lOs. 

A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Preparing,  Mounting,  and  Preserting, 
every  Ol^ect  of  Natoml  History.    18roo.    7s.  6d. 

limilmr  Lessoiks  on  Mineralogy  and  Geology.    By  J.  Mawe.    56.  * 

.   PBILAHTHROPT. 

An  Appendix  to  the  Sanday  School  Teacher's  Magaxiaei'oontaiiiing  the 
Number  of  Scholam,  and  tlie  Endowments  reported  to  Pni'liament,  in  each 
Parish  and  Cbapelry.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 

The  Establishments  of  M«  Emmanuel  de  Fellenbei^  at  Holffayll  con- 
sidered, .with*  Reference  to  their  Claka  ufxm  the  Attention  of  Men  in 
Public  Stations.     By  Count  Louis  de  Viilevielle,  '  8?o.    98. 

A  Reply  to  die  principal  .Objections  adYaoced  by  Cobb^  and  oth'ers 
against  the  Framewoit  Knitters*  Friendly  Relief  Society.  By  Rbb^  Hall, 
AkMfc  \  Is.  •  •  . 

An  Inquifj  into  the  Principles  and  Management  of  Friendly  Societies  in 
Scedand,  with  a  View  to  their  Extension  and  Improvement.     Is. 

,       POETRT.' 

The  Poems  of  Calulios  tianslatedi  with  a  Preface  and  Notes.  By  ^ 
Hon.  George  Lamb.    8  vols.    Foolscap  StO.    8ft*         ..      ' 
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Poems.    Bv  P.  M.  JiMiea.    FoobOap  8ia.    7«p 

Hie  Last  Dajrs  of  Herculaneum,  aiid  Abmdateii  and  Pa&thea.  B9 
Edward  AthaMone.    Foolagap  8? o.    5^    . 

Metrical  Legends  of  exalted  Characters.  Bj  Joaona  Baillie..  8to»  1^ 
.     The  Vision  of  Judgaeat,    Bj  BoUeK  SoMtKej*  £>q.»  p.i*    4tQ, .  .1^. 

Fleurs.    4to.    lOs.  6d.  ,    .*• 

.    .The  Lotit  Va^Iltine8  Foiaidf  with  othar  Triflts  in  ]^yne.     Foelfcap 
8vo.    48. 6d. 
.  Scripture  Melodies.    By  a  ClergymaD^  .  Foolscap  8fo.    Ss. 

Bible  Rhvmes.    By  Hannah  More.    8vo.    ds. 

The  Modem  Church,  a  Satiricid  Poem ;  comprising  Sketches  of  aome 
Pbpular  and  Unpopular  Preachers.    By  L.  J.  Bicknell,  Esq.,  F.8.A.    38. 

The  Uni^n  of  the  Roses,  a  Tale  of  )jbe  15th  Centin-y.    7b.  6d. 

The  UniTeise.    By  the  Rev.  Robert  Maturio.    8vo.    79-  6d. 

Takings ;  or,  the  Life  of  a  Collegian,  with  16  Etching^.    By  R«  R.  Df^Z- 
«Rqral  8fo.    It.  Is, 
.     The  Tjurd  Tour  of  Dr.  SYntax  in  Search  of  a  Wile.    Royal  8vo.    11,  Is. 

Woman  in  India.  By  tne  Rev.  John  Lawson,  Missioniuy  at  Cakaott). 
-Is.  Gd.  ' 

Macbin ;.  or>  the  Disooveiy  of  Madeira.    By  James  Bird.    8vo.    ^  €4- 

The  Fall  of  the  Angels.    8vo.    4s. 

'Sketches  in  Hindostan,  with  other  Poems.  By  llionias  Medwio.  8to. 
5s.  6d. 

•  The  Exiles  of  Damascus.    B{y  John  Cochrane,  Esq.    8vo.    4s. 

The  Improvisatore,  in  Three  Fyttes,  with  other  Poems.  By  Tbomaa 
^Lot^ll  Beddoes.    19mO.    5s.  . 

Pans  in  1815.  Second  Part,  with  other  Poe.m9.  .By  die  Rev.  G.  Croly, 
A.M.    8^0.    5s.  6d. 

Childhood.    Bv  Rev.  C.  T.'S.  Hornby,  M.A.    5s.  6d. 

Poems*  ^  By  Cuancey  Hare  Townsenq.    Fcap.  8vo.  '  10s.  6d. 
'  Jerusalem  Delivered,  Book  IV.  being  the  Specimen  of  a  New  Transla- 
tion of  Tasso's  Poem.    By  J.  H.  Wiffen.    8vo.    5s.  6d. 

Tn^die  Scelte  di  V.  Atfieri  con  Amlotazioiod,  &c«  di  Giamtat|ista 
BolaMi.    H  torn.    Royal  8vo.     13s, 

Spiritual  Recreations,  in  a  Chamber  of  Affliction.    By  Eliza.    8vo.    Us. 

Rouge  et  Noir,  and  other  Poems.    Fcap.  8vo.    78. 

Heniy  Scfaultze,  the  Savoyard,  and  other  PoemSf    Fcap.  8vo.    5s.  6d. 

Vicissitude,  Nottin^m  Park,  and  other  Poems.  By  Robert  Millhoose^ 
Corporal  in  the  RoyalSherwood  Foresters.    18mo.    48. 

Lllomme  Rouge ;  or,  the  Little  Red  Man;  a  Tale.    5s. 

EUen  Fitaarthur,  a  Metrical  Tale.    8nK    7s.  6d. 

The  Dnge  of  Venice,  an  Historical. Trtfigedy,  and  the  Prophecy  of  Oanta. 
By  Lord  Byron.    8vo.    ISs. 

•  Saul,  i  iHig^dy,  from  the  Italiaii  of  Alfieri;  and  JFeptba's  Daogbur,  a 
Spiptimd  Dmma.  By  a  Lady.  Published  lor  the  Benefit  of  the.  Britflb 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.    5a.      .        . 

.  Hie  fieWedere  ApoUo,  Fasio,  and  other  Foems.  By  Rat.  H.  H.  Miiman. 
8lro.    8s.  fid. 

The  Ftdl  of  the  Crescent,  the  Buccaneer,  and  other  Poems.  .  By  J.  9? 
Jnckson*    Small  8ro. 

The  Lilian  Bride,  and  other  Poems.    By  Bfirton  Wilfoi^d.  .  Small  8vo. 

POLITICS. 

»  • 

An  Essay  on  the  Historv  of  the  English  Government  and  Consdtntion, 
from  tlie  Reign  of  Henry  III.  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Lord  hkH  Rass^ 
Post  8vo.    10s.  6d.  '  .^         .  . . 
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Renmriefl  on  tome  Fnndankental  Doctrines  of  Political  Sconoray.  "Bj  J. 
Craig,  Esq  ,  F.R.S.  £.    Ta,  6cl. 

Elements  of  tbe  Art  of  Packing,  as  applied  to  Special  Janes.'  .  Bj 
JereniT  Bentham,  Esq.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis.  By 
G.  B.  Mainwrning,  Esq.     8to.     3s.  6d. 

Hansard's  Paffiamentary  Debates:    New  Series.    Vol.  II.  ,11.  lis.  (kL 

Remarks  on  Mr.  Godwin's  Inquiry  x;onceiiiin^  Popnlation.    5s. 

A  Treatise  oh  PbliticaY  Economy.  By  John  Baptist  Say.  ivbh,  Svo,  11.4s. 

Tbe  Happiness  of  States;  or,  an  Inquiry  concerning  Population.  By  SI 
Crrey,  Esq.    ftepoblished,  with  an  addnional  Book.    4to.     11.  lis.  6d.    > 

Brief  Considerations  on  the  Present  ^^tat6  of  the  Police  of  tfie  Metro- 
polis, with  a  fevt  Suggestions  towards  its  fmprovement.  B^  L.  B.  Allen, 
oneof  the  Miigislnites  of  Union  Hall.    2s.  6d. 

A  few  Speeches  delivered  by  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  H.  Grattad,  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  never  berore  published.    4s. 

An  Essay  on  Criminal  Jurispniaence,  with  the  Draft  of  a  new  Penal 
Code.    By  J.  T.  Barber  Benumont,  Esq.,  F.A.S.    8vo'. 

An  Essay  on  the  Political  Economy  of  Nations.    8vo.    9s. 

An  Inqony  into'  those  Principles  respecting  the  Nature  of  Demand,  and 
tbo  Necessity  of  Consumption,  advocated  by  Mr.  Malthus,  &c.    8yo.    4s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Pnrgatonr  and  Prayers  for  the  Dead,  a  Sermon  preachecl  at  Preston.  B% 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Raffles,  LL.D.    8vo.     Is.  6d. 

Sermons  and  Charges.  By  Bishop  {lough,  with  a  Memoir  of  his,  Life, 
by  William  Russel,  B.D.    8vo.     10s.  6d.  ' 

Sermons  on  Important  Subjects.  By  F.  L.  O'Bieme,  D.D.,  %shop  olT 
Meath.    8vo.     10s.  6d.  , 

Familiar  Sermons  on  several  of  the  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  the  Christina 
Religion.     %  Rev.  W.  Barrow,  LL-D.,  F.S.A.     Vol.  III.    8vo.     lOs.  ad'. 

Tbe  Support  of  the  Christian  Ministiy,  a  Sermon.  By  Rev»  Jam^ 
Beonet,  of  Rotberhan^.    8vo.    Is.  6d. 

An  Inquirr  into  the  Doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Predestination.  By 
Edward  Coplestone,  D.D.    7s.  6d. 

The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  illustrated  by  copious 
Extracts  from  ^e  lituiuyi  Homilies,  &c.  confirmed  by  numerous  Passagea 
of  Scripture.    By  Rev.  W.  Walsou,  B.D.    6vo.    6s. 

Tbe  Christian  Religion  contmsted  with  Pagan  Superstition.  12mo.  8s.  6d. 

A  Selection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Public  Worship.  By  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,     l^mo.'    Ss.        ,  ^ 

IiM|oify  into  tbe  Books  of  the  New  TesUmeot.  By  John  Ccpq^  D:D. 
Bvo.     12s. 

Sacramental  Addresses  and  Meditations,  '^with  a  few  Seftqons  iotei^ 
speraed.    jBy  Rev.  H.  Belfbge.    Vol.  II.    5s.  6d. 

Theological  Lectures  of  &e  late  George  Hill,.  D.D.,  Principal  of  St. 
Andrew's.     3  vqIs.    8vo.  .      > 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Week  of  the  Passion  of  our  SavifHir.  >  By 
Daniel  Sandforcd  J).D,p  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Scot^  Epdacopal  Church. 
4$sio.    7s.  ,     V 

A  Discourse  on  Predestination,  preached  befpre  the  Honse.  of  Lorda  at 
Cbtist  Chorchi  Dublin.  By  Dr.  King,  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  With 
Notes  by  Rev.  Richard  Whatley,  M.A.    ftro.    5s.  6d.  . 

A  dear  Systematic  View  of^the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  with  Intro-* 
dacCoiy  ObMrrations  on  the  IVypolar  Caosea  of  Infidelity.  By  Joseph 
Biacardy.    0s. 
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Tbe  Cbrifftaaii  Tempetj  or»  LectunB  <mi  Um  Beatitudes.  By  ftev/J. 
£eifcliild.    8vo.    78. 

A  Geoeral  View,  of  the  Doctrine  of  Regeneration  iit  Baptism.  Bj  Cbris- 
topher  Bothell,  D.t).,  Dean  of  Chiche«ter.    6vo.    6s. 

The  Church  in  the  WiMeipesa;  or,  the  EncatDomente  of  the  TtracNlH. 
Bj  W.  Seaton,  Minister  of  the  Gospel*  Wandswoitn.    Vol.  I.    It  mo.       ^ 

The  Dntj  of  Abstaiiiing  from  Debt, »  Sermoo  pceadied  at  Glaigow.  Bj 
Greville  Evyring.    6vo. 

.Benmrk^'pn  the  Bishop  of  PoteiiyonMigh's  Conpaiatke  View  of  the 
Churches  of  England  aud  Borne.    By  Rev.  G.  Glover,  A.M.    Os. 

The  Lirurgy  of  the  Church  of  England  explained,  Ker  Doctrines  snd 
Worship  vindicated,  &c.    By  H.  Jenkin.    ISmo.    5s. 

An  Inquiry,  chiefly  on  the  Principles  of  Religion,  into  the  Natore  ond 
Discipline  of  Human  Motives.    By  Kev«  J.  Penrose,  A.M.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

An  Attempt  to  illustrate  those  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  wkich 
the  Calvinists  improperiy  oonbider  as  Calvinistical ;  in  Eight  Sermoos,  st  Um 
Bampton  Lecture,  in  1804.^    By  R.  Lawrence,  LL.D.    9vo* 

Sermons.    By  Rev.  T.  Boys,  A.M.    8vo.    lbs.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Enochs  the.  Prophet;  an  Apocryphal  Production  discovered 
at  the  Close  of  the  last  Century  in  Abyssinia:  mow  6rsi:  Translated  from  sn 
Ethiopic  MS.  lit  the  Bodleian .  Library .  By  Richard  Lawrence,  LL.D., 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  &c.    Os. 

jConrelatiye  Claims  and  Duties;  or,  the  Necessity  of  an  Estalilished 
Church,  and  the  Means  of  exciting  Devotion  amone  its  Members,  beiif 
the  St.  David*s  Prize  Essay  for  1830.    By  Rev.  C.  S.  Wilks^  A.M. 

An  Exposition  of  the  liook  of  Proverbs.  By  the  late  Rev*  G.  Lawson^ 
D.D.     2  vols.    ISmo.     l^Sv  .  .     .       ^ 

The  Christian  Preacher's  Assistant,  deigned  to  conduct  him  to  the  most 
eligible  Method  of  preparing  and  delivering  Sermons.  By  Andrew  Ritchie. 
ISmo.  .  Ss.  6d. 

The  Clerical  Vade  Mecum ;  or,  Ogle,  Duncan,  and  Co.*s  CatalogQe  of 
Oriental  and  Theological  Book^  for  1821. 

Essay  on  Church  Patronage.    By  T.  Chalmers,  D.D.     8vo.     2s. 

Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  large  Towns^  By  Thomas  Chalmers^ 
D.D.    No.  VIL  On  Church  0£ces.    8vo.'    Is.    Published  Quarterly. 

The  Nature  and  Obligation  of  Personal  and  Family  Religion.  By 
Daniel  Dewar,  LL.D.  A  New  Edition,  greatly  enlaiged,  with  an  Estensivo 
Varie]^  of  Players  for  Families  aod.Individuab.    8vo.    8s. 

VOYAGES  AMD   1tlAV£|«S. 

-Jourffid  of  a  Vo^rage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  N.  W.  Passage  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacinc,  performed  under  the  Orders  of  Capt.  Parry.  4U). 
Sl.lSs.  Od. 

Notes  on  the  Cnpe  of  Good  Hope,  made  in  the  Year  1820.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

The  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  the  Burhman  Empire.  By  Capt.  Hiram 
Cox.    8^*0.    16s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Chinese  Embassy  to  the  Khan  of  the  TourgouUi 
Tartars;  in  17 12*15:  Translated  from  the  Chinese,  with  other  Miscel* 
laneous  Translations' from  the  same.  By  Sir  Thome?  Geoi]ge  Staunton, 
Baft.,  Lt-D.,  F.R.S.    8vo.    18s. 

Travels  in  Northern  Africa,  from  Tripoli  to  Mourzouk,  and  to  the 
Southern  extremity  of  Fec^an.  By  George  Francis  Lyon,  Lieut.  R«  N.,  sod 
Companion  to  the  late  Mr.  Ritchie.    4to.    31.  3s. 

Acooutit  of  the  Shipwreck  df  the  Medusa  Frigate,  the  Occuraences  on 
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JBquailh»;aaft|  io  tU.Deiert  of  Zrimsy.&o*    Bf  Two  <tf 
8ro.     10s.  6d. 

.  A  Tour  tbro«g)i  the  Sonthem.Proviiicet  of  Naples.    By  the  Honi  R;  K, 
Cnveo.    4to.    11. 15s» 

Jouroal  of  a  Voyage  of  Disoo? vij  to  the  Arccie  Regioas,  in  the  Heela  'and 
Griper.     Bjr  Alexander  Fisher,  extra  Sufgeoo  R.  N.    Bvo.     19s.  * .  • 

A  Bibliographical,  Antiquariaii,  anc}  Ficturest|oe  Tonr  ia  Fmnoe  and 
Germany.    By  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  F.R  S.  S.A.    9  vols.    6vo,    lOl.  10s. 

Travels  in  Geofgia,  Percia,  Armenia,  Ancient  Babylonia,  &c.  dtiring  the 
Years  1817, 18, 19^^20.  .  By  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter.    4to.'    41.  i4s^  6dj 

Sketches  of  Maaoejs  and  Scenery  in  the  French  Provinoes»  Swiuerhind, 
and  Italy,  with  an  Essay  on  French  Literature.  By  the  iate  Joha  Scott,  Esq. 
firo.    13s.. 

.  .Vlein  of  Society  and  Maooers^iu  America^  in  a  Series  of  Letters  from 
that  Country  in  1818,  19,20. 

Tiairels  in  Various.  Countries  of  the  East,  particolarly  Persia*    By  Sir  W. 
boseley,  Knt.,  JX.D.    Vol.  II.    4to.    dl.  13Sk  6d.  ^ 
.    A  Geographical  and  Coounerdal  View  of  Northern  Central  Africa,  con- 
taining a  particular  Account  of  the  Couree  aud  Termination  of  the  Niger  in 
the  Atlantic.    By  Jaones  M 'Queen..  e*o.     10s.  Gd. 

Leaers  on  tlte  Scenery  of  Wales.  By  Rev^  R.  H.'Neweli,  B.D.  9* voh. 
8vo.     15s. 

An  Acponnt  of  Wallachia  and  Mc^davia.  By  W.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  late 
Coosoi  in.  those  Principalities.    8vo.    9s. 

A  Second  Jonmey  through  Persia  to  Constantinople,  between  1810  and 
181^     By  James  Morier,  .Msq.    Royal  4to.    Si.  Ids.  ad. 
'  History  of  Voyages  into  the  Polar  Regionsi    By  J.  Barrow,  FiRJS. 

Letters  liora  the  Continent.    By  Sir  K  Bcydges.    8vo.    10s.  iidL 
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Smm4^  School  SodUyfor  Ire^iid.— llie  following  extinct  is  framth^ 
Report  of  the  yeaff  ending  Apil  lUb,  1881.  ^  At  the  commencment  of 
the  past  year,  the  nnrober  oi  schools  assisted  by  your  society  was  ^091  ( 
the  namMT  of  scholars  reported  in  attendance  11^,525:  the  number  of 
schoola  which  have  npw,  been  assisted,  is  1853,  containing,  br  the  last 
retonaa,  135,600  scholars;  the  increase  during  the  past  year,  taken  in  this 
point  of  view,  amounts,  to  90^  schools,  ana  48,075  scholars.  Of  Uyas^ 
1353  achools,  106  schools,  containing  7703  scholars,  are  oouidered  as 
haling  either,  failed  from  untoward  circomstaiices,  or  as  having  merge! 
into  odier  schools.  During  the  last  year  aratnitous  assistance  has  been 
afforded  to  610  schools,  (of  which  348  had  received  simitar  aasistanoe  ih 
former  years;)  this  number  exceeds  that  of  the  preceding  year,  b^ 
45  scliools^**  , 

WuUym^  Miitionory  Socieiy. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  ipthe  N^ew  Chapel,  City-Road,  on  Monday  the  30th  of  April;  in  this 
saavoicjable  absence  of  Mr.  Biitterworth,  Col.  Sandys  in  the  *char.'  ..l^e 
leport  ata^,  ^t  near  150  misaionaiies  tare  now  employed  under  tha 
direction  of  th^  committee  of  the  society,  on  more  than  lOOh^ly  im* 
portaot  gwt^ot^  mud  opyyaids  of  97|00O  members  hava  been  united  uk 
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itiiBWtiBnBOoleCles.  -  Ia.«ddtlioii  16  die  advanteges  derived  to  tbetieatheii 
from  tbe  pastoral  laboars  of  mitaioiiariM^  ext^nsiTe  and  prosperoin  schools 
•bave  been  €atab>lished  ky  them,  hoth  in  the  East  add  West  Iadi«s.'  I» 
the  island  of  Cejrlon  itself,  nearly  5000  native  children  are  ooder  duly 
onstmctabn ;  and  many  thousands  of  the  duidren  of  the  negroes  and  slaves 
of  the  West  India  Islandsi  regularly  attend  the  numerons  Sunday  scbocAs 
.which  are  established  in  those  colonies. 

Church  Miaionary  Society* — The  Slst  anniversary  of  this  society  was 
.held  at  Freemasons*  Uall,  on  Taesday,  Ma)r  1st ;  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ganibier 
in  the  chair*    Tbe  report  stated,  that  dnring  die  past  year,  the  assistant 
.aecratary  had  travelled  through  most  of  the  connties  tyf  England,  for  the 
formation  of  auxiliary  societies  and  associations ;  an  object  in  -whtdi  he 
bad  btien  -very  successful.    Ampng  other  enoonraging  circumstaaces,  the 
•rchbishop  of  Tuam  had  accepted  the  office  of  vice-president  t>f  this  sooMf . 
The  Mediterranean  mission  is  eoing  on  with  success.   Mr.  Jowitthas  latelf 
.returned  in  consequence  of  ill  health;  but  be  is  most  asnduously  engaged  in 
preparing  the  Scriptures  in  the  Maltese  lantuage,  and  in  the  Abyssinistf. 
In  Calcutta,  and  tbe  North  Indian  district,  there  are  twelve  schools'  under 
.the  direction  of  the  Calcutta  committee,  in  which  about  9000  cfaildreii  are 
edi|cating.    Tbe  Madras  and  South  Indian  missions  are  ^tili  going  forward 
successfully;  several  native  schoolmasters  are  there  engagea  in  teaching; 
several  thousand  copies  of  tracts  have  been  circulated ;  and  a  verv  great 
desire  prevails  for  tbe  reading  of  the  Scriptures.    At  Travancore  tne  ]Ne- 
^dices  of  the  people  seem  very  etrong;  there  is,  however,  «  manifest 
iUnpcaveroent  among  them.    The  metropolitan  enters  warmly  into  the  views 
of  tbe  society,  and  the  imssionaries  seem  pleased  with  their  work,  but^te 
use  thar  own  laapiage,  they  ^  still  want  time,  time ;  patience,  patience ; 
£aith,  faith.''*— Alter  aUudinc  to  the  state.of  the  mission  in  Bombay,  Sierra 
Leone,  and  other  places,  Uie  report  concluded  with  a  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  past  year,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
amount  of  receipts  arisine  from  subscriptions,  collections,  kc.  amoanled  to 
«£d3,9€l.  10s.  8d.  and  the  expenditure  £%\fi9l.  58.  lOd. 

BritUh  and  Fortim  Bible  Society. — The  17th  anniversary  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Wednesdajr^  May. tbe  i)d».nt.FreeQUk!iops'  Hall,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Teignmoutb,  president,  in  the  chair,    llie  report  stated,  that  withia 
the  last  two  years,  the  interest  of  tbe  Bible  has  been  taking  deep  root  ia 
Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  so  that  the  committee  trust  the 
Continental  Bible  Associations  will  be  the  means  of  opening  the  way  for 
tbe  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  Asia,    Tbe  Prussian  Bible  Society  is  in  great 
prosperity,  and  has  distributed  40,000  Kbles  and  Testaments.    His  Pnissisn 
Majesty  declares  his  continued  attachment  to  the  cause,  and  his  unaheraUe 
dsterminalion  to  support  it.    In  Denmark  the  discouragementa  were  great) 
but  they  have  been  all  overruled ;  so  that  at  this  moment  its  Bible  Societv 
ia  not*  exceeded  by  any  in  point  of  activity  and  oifuiization.    The  Swedish 
Bible  Society  continues  to  advance  in  the  course  marked  oat  for  it,  in  eveiy 
part'  of  tbe  kingdom.    Norway  has  at  length  eosbraced  the  institutioDi 
The  emperor  of  Russia  continuea  not  only  to  patronize  the  Russian  WM 
Society  but  eJao  lo  co-opecate  with  it.    Under  all  the  di^coinvgefiients  aad 
causes  of  counteraction,  arising  from  tbe  pr^udices  of  some  of  the  priests; 
the  Word  of  God  runs  and  prevails  among  the  Catholics.-^ In  the  isles  of 
tbe  Mediterranean  and  the  countries  around,  n^uch  has  been  done  for  ear* 
syiog  the  plans  of  the  society  very  extensively  into  effect.    In  the  East,  the 
committee  has  also 'the  satisfoetion  of  seeinc  its  btoevolent  viewy  wdl 
soGouded.    A  complete  traoslaitioii  of  the  whole  Scriptnrai  into  theChinese 
IwigHfige^^hafrbeeafinisbed.    With  M^aid  to  West  AiMea»  the  Bible  Bwaety 


mSmrmlj^(Mb  ooofbiieo^Ui  tnoaptr  nnder  the  aliMio^  dftbe-  Oer^HntotL 
The  wm  oij£fl%i,  has  heee  naaniited  tp  ibefmreotSi»Ciet7«  In  Netr  Sondi 
.Walesy  the  eiiealadoo  of  the  Soripturee  is  welteg  as  esltesiviB  piogtbss 
amoiif:  the  settlecs.  From  the  West  Indies^  the  most  selislhetorr  aeeoiiBCs 
have  heen  received.  The  inhahiianlrs  assemble  4o|eth«rj  and  endeavew  t(o 
instract  each  other  to  read  the  Scriptunes.  Se^'eral  df  the  neeroes  who 
cannot  read,  carr^  their  Bibles  for  several  miles  re  iMve  a  portton  of  the 
.Word  of  God  reed  to  them.  The  Amerieeii  Bible  Seeiety  furnishes  all  the 
evidbttoes  of  ripening  into  a  proiperpus  and  extensive  institution,  fiy  the 
fQiant.Iiistituiion  in  EBglaocf,  104,898  Bibles,  and  149,1S9  Testaments 
JMve  been  distributed  dortng  the  year,  whieb^  added  to  those  of  former 
jears,  make  a  total  of  3,901,978^ 

Frmpfr  Book  and  Homify  Sociefy.-^On  Thursday,  the  8d  Ma;r,  the 
juuih  aonivefsary  of  this  societ3r  was  held  at  Stationers'  Hall ;  in  the 
«beeooe  of  the  piesident  and  vice-presidents,  Joseph  Wilson,  esq.,  the 
Heaeurer  of  the  society*  in  tbe  chair.  The  ^port  stated,  tlrnt  the  cooh 
mittee  have  distributed  898S  bound  Prayer  Books  and  Psalters^  and 
^•OJi^  Homilies  and  Tracts.  The  receipts  of  the  year  amoqnted  to 
^1993.  Ids.  lOd.  and  the  expenditure  to  ^£9170/  fis.  lOd.,  the  eatension 
of  their  t>perattonB  •  to  -  foreign  nations  having  caused  «  deficiency  of 
j£lT6»  19s.  in;  their  funds. 

Idmdon  'Society  for  promoiifig  ChmtiimUy  oMong  the  JetM.'-^THh 
13^  aoaivenasy  of  this  society  was  held  at  tlie  King's  Concert  Room)  in 
the  H^maiket,  on  Priday,-  May  the  4th ;  Sir  Thomas  Baring  in  tbe  chaiy. 
FnKD  the  statement  of  the  society's  accounts  it  appeared,  timt  the  ^xpen>>> 
dinan  of  the  past  year  had  amounted  to  about  ^13,140.,  while  the  reoeiptk 
had  only  amounted  to  ^10,769. 18s*  lOd. ;  to  make  up  the  deficiency  they 
had  been  ueder  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  some  Exchequer  bills,  which, 
at  the  last  meeting,  they  bad  stated  were  in  band. 

Lomdou  Bibemian  Society, — Tbe  15th'  anniversary  of  this  mstatotion 
waa  held  at  the  Ci^  of  Londoo  Tavem»  Saturday  May  5di,  the  Rig^ 
Hoo.  Lord  Viscount  Lorton,  vice-president^  in  the  chair.  The  report  Conw* 
menced  vrith  the  pleasing  information*' that  the  funds  of  the  society,  so 
deeply  in  arrears  at  the  lait  aoaiversary,  had  been  happily  repienished  h)r 
coUedimSt  dooations^^nd  legacies,  to  a  considerable  amount.  Among  the 
fiiiiiisi  is  «£9894<  cc^iected'  in  ^Scotland  by  Mr.  Steven,  and  «£159.  by 
Mr.  Duahiyi  at Ghqsham church: '—and -among  the  latter  a  legacy,  to  tM 
Mooot  of  more  than  «£6000.  stock.  Tbe  schools  at  present  assisted  by 
the  90(det|r,  are  st^ed  at  534,  and  the  pupils  at  54,590;  a  much  less 
vedoctian  than  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  opposition  tliey  havlii 
•acft  wttb.         '   > 

lemdtm  liimermU  Society. — On  Mondey  eteuin^the  7th  of  May,  this 
s^cierr  held  their  94th  annual  mee^ng  at  tbe  Oity.of  X/mdon  Tavem,  when 
8i«  Bofanami».esq4  the  trsasurer,  presided.  The  report  stated  several  pleasing 
inrtUMiiHi  nf  fhn  inrrra ■  nf  rhr  Inhnnm  of  its  agents,  under  the  blessing  ^ 
God*  A  testi^yHig  of  his  truth  among  the  congregatioas  and  childrein  ia 
of  the  villages  in  the  wghbeurhood  ofLondoa;  though  in  others,  them 
rather  discouraging  appearandes.  A*  two-  or  thiee  of  the  vUif^Qe^ 
__,-^^gements  ars  evf^Md  to  be  made  shcblly,  for  the  inhabitants  to  take 
tbttaewk^antQ  their^iwn  hands^  which  mil  enable  the<ommit|ee  to  torn  theie 
attearien  to  atbar.  places^  which  thay  have  bisao  long  anxious  to  do.  The 
4d>ciof  dm  society  eioeeds  ^600*  which  hat  pirtly  amen  by  tbe  purchase, 
or  tbe  eesotion  ef  tw^or  three  places  bf  wetship}  en  this  head  the  repre^^' 
ansiiariimMi  nf  unmn  nf  rhn  BnnnVnrn  vreie  powecndly  mede^  and  the  friendr 
^  ,rlt»-  inirif  tieo .  aypeawd  heaitily  dispesed!  to  eaite  -la  do^  thehr  utnost 


Wf  tl*^  nett  mmvenftiyy  in  order  to  free  the  society  from  its  Iwrdeii,  snd 

to  fnrnislrthe  committee  with  means  to  warrant  their  attention  to  variooa 
enilsfof  the  services  of  the  active  agents  of  tite  society  in  new  stations. 
QMem)  ladies  pledged  themselves  tu  ■  raise  «f 5.  each  among  their  friends. 
Hie  collectionsi  subscriptions,  and  donations  at  the  door  amoanted  to 
siboot.itK). 

'  iPdrt  of  Lonicm  SpcUiv.-^The  durd  nmuversary  of  this  society  was 
held  at  tne  City  of  Looifon  Tavern,  on  Monday,  May -the  7th;  Aamiral 
laord  Gambiery  president,  in  the  chair.  The  report  stated,  that  withm  the 
last  year  successful  exertions  had  been  made  in  different  parts  of  the  coontry 
to  forward  the  objects  of  the*  society,  and  amongst  otliers  Liverpool,  Hnll, 
Bristol,  and  Leitli  might  be  distinguished.  Similar  exertions  had  been  making 
in  North  America,  that  had  been  crowned  with  great  success,  and  places 
Ibr  worship  had  already  been  opened  at  New  York,  Ftiitadelphia,Charie8ton, 
and  Boston.  The  report  gave  a  flattering  account  of  the  effects  whioh  the 
promotion  of  relision  bad  had,  in  many  instances,  on  die  crews  of  vessels  ih 
the  port  of  Jjoodon.  and  the  progress  that  religion  was  making  amongit 
f  licnu  It  instanced,  that  in  trie  ships  bound  to  Davis's  Straits  and  Otiier 
quarters,  divine  service  was  regularly  perfbnned. 

■  Kawal  and  Military  Bible  Society. -^T\m  annual  meeting  of  the  fnends 
and  subscribers  of  this  society  took  place  on  Tuesday,  May  8,  nt  the  Kin^s 
Concert  Room,  in  the  Haymarket ;  Admiral  Lord  Gambier  in  the  c:hair. 
The  report  stated  that  branch  societies  had  been  fomied  in  various'  parts 
of  £ii(;{and,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Gibraltar,  and  that  the  most  salntary 
resttUs  were  anticipated  for  the  future  from  those  auxiliary  institutions. 
Upwards' of  1600  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  been  distributed  ainongst  the 
several  regiments  stationed  in  Ireland.  In  Scotland,  1000  conies  of  the 
bcriptures  had  beep  supplied  to  persons  in  need  of  them.  iJpwavds  of 
9000  Bibles  and  4800  lestaments  had  been  distributed  by  the  Naval  and 
Military  Bible  Society  of  London.  Through  these  efforts  to  circalcte  the 
Word  of  God,  as  well  as  from  the  daily  increasing  demands  upon  the  society, 
a  balance,  of  Jf  1000.  was  against  thism,  and  an  energetic  appeal  was  made 
to  tlie  liberality  of  a  highly  respectable  meeting,  to  enable  the  society  to 
follow  up  their  proceedings  with  increased  vigour. 

Lomd&n  Missionary  &riefy.*^The  annual  meeting  of  the  soeiety  mt 
Queen-stVeet  Chapel,  on  Ihursday,  May  10,  wns  rendereduntrsnally  intevtstng 
by  the  presence  of  Ratafej  a  prince  of  Madagascar,  attended  by  ilia  aecte- 
tary,  interpreter,  &c.  He  was  atMrcssed  in  French  by  the  treasurBf  of  die 
Society,  and  the  foreign  secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  ftwiainay 
ifae  king  of  that  island :-—  i  • 

"  Gentlemen, -7 When  the  treaty  was  concluded  between*  mo'  mod 
Governor  Farqnhar^  which  has  for  its  object  the  cessation  of  the  expoFtntion 
of  slaves  liom  the  island  of  Madagascar,  the  missionary,  llr.  IMnd  Jones, 
accompanied  the  conHuissioner  from  the  British  goveninMint,  and  aietvod  at 
Tannnarive,  the  ^pital  of  my  khigdom;  with  the  intention  tff  pt^'mg-m^tn 
visit  to  solicit  from  me  leave  to  settle,  with  other  inissionanei',  itiniy  cUmi- 
ntons.  Having  informed  myself  of  his  profession  and  missiony  I  acquiesce 
with  much  pleasure  in  his  request.  » 

**  Mf.  Jones,  your  mibsionaty,  having  satisied  me  that  those  sent  out  iiy 
your  soiciety  have* no  other  object  than  to  enlighten  the  people  by  pevsonaion 
and  conviction^  and  to  disKHyver  to  them  the  means  of  oecomiag  happy  bj 
OMingeltting  hud  oivilixing  tktm  after  tlie  rttanner  of  Eniopean  natioOs,  mn4 
this  not  by  forve,'  contrary  to  the  light  of  their  undentandings, — tbmforc^ 
Gentlemen,  I  request  yoa'to  send  me,  if  convenient,  as  many  inisaionaiaea 
lUyoO  may  <(ft»«m  "p^per,  to^etlwr^ with  their  Hu^i^  if  they  ^lesifs  it; 
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proTided  70a  send  dlflful  artisans  to  makc^  w^  f^eople  w«rluM«,  m^  watt  jm 
good  Qhristians, 

^  I  ivvail  myself  of  tins  oppaitanity,  Gentlemeo*  to  promise  M  t^e  pro^ 
tection,  the  safety,  tbetespect,  and  the  tranqainllityy  which  oussionariea  hn^^* 
require  froni  my  subjects. 

*'  The  missionaries  who  are  particularly  needed  at  present,  are  pertoiif' 
who  are  able  to  instroct  ttiy  peof^  in  the  Christian  raligioni  and. in  varions* 
trades,  such  as  weaving,  carpentering,  gardening,  te* 

*'  I  siiall  expecrt.  Gentlemen,  from  yon  a  satisfactory  answer  by  on  early> 
opportOnity. 

**  Accept,  Gentlemen,  the  assurance  of  my  esteem  and  aiieceion, 

(Signed)  •'  Radaha,  King^ 

The  meeting  was  farther  enlivened  1)y  the  presence  of  the  llev.  John 
Campbell,  who  has  visited  Southern  Africa  a  second  time,  011  behalf  of  the' 
society.  He  has  penetrated  into  the  interior  250  miles  nortK*east  of  Lat- 
takoo,  and  discovered  very  considerable  cities,  one  of  which,  Kurrechoue, 
contains  16,000  inhabitants,  where  be  found  a  manufactory  of  iron  floods, 
and  another  of  pottery.  Thii  gentleman  gave  a  brief  but  interesting 
account  of  his  travels.  The  repoit  gave  a  very  iutere^ing  account  of  the' 
progress  of  the  society  at  its  various  stations  in  the  South  Seas:^— at 
Macao,  in  the  vicinity  of  China,  where  {)r.  Morrison  resides  at  present;  Ht 
Malacca,'  where  the  society  Have  a'  missionary  pi-introg-office,  unddrthe' 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Milne,  for  the  printing  of  the  Scriptures,  tracts, 
magazines^  &c.  in  the  Chinese,  Malay,  aiid  other  languages ;  and'ut  Fuio- 
Penang,  where  religious  ser\  ices  have  been  established  iii  the  .Mnlay  atid 
Chinese  languages,  and  schoiils  instituted ;  on  the  continent  of  I ndiM,  amf 
various  islands  m  the  Indian  Seas:  in  Siberia  and  Russian  Tort^ry ;  in  tho' 
Greek  fslands;  in  South  Africa;  the  Afr'icnTi  islands,  and par^culai'ty  M^d- 
gascar ;  and  among  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies.  The  receipts  last  year 
Kare  been  «£'?6,U4.  4s.  Sd.  and  thrf  expenditure  ^^,7^0.  tTs.  Id;  To 
meet  this  deficiency,  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  liberality  of'tlie'religirius' 
pqjblic,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  the  tintes,  was  moi*e  extensive  than 
ever,  as  will  appear  from  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  collections' : — 

Suny  Chapel,  (Ke v.  G.  Clayton,  of  Wal wof tli) •  «£44 1    0  O 

Taliemacla,(Rey.T.Cr«ig„ofBockipg>-««« v*.  ?42    9  .6 

Gniat  Queen  Street  Chape)  v,^t ••'>••. •..,*....     g^g%a  4 

Gate  Street  Chapel    ......•••...•.,,...f  ^ .., %ii    0  .9 

Xodeoiiam  Coart  Chapel,  (Liev.  John  Brown,  of  Whitburn)-  •     800  10  0 

St.Bride'8Church,(Ilev.  Dr.  Williams,  of  Stroud)   •• 108    3  .O 

SioirChapel    1 -V'^    .134  U  41 

Orange  Street  Chapel    ......  ...••••'••' .80  X0  .  6 

Silver  Street  Chapel ; '  •  •  •  •  1, •••?!••.      42    ^5  9 

Xonbridge Chapel •. '....•.. ..* .40  .10  .0 

Welsh  services  at  Surry  Chapel, .  (Rev.  David  Peter,  of  Car- 

.  niaJthen, and  Rev,  Jolrn  Elias of  Lanfechel)  •••••**•••       $4    9  % 

.  .  ■  I'  * ■■■ 

.  .  ^1476  17  :  0 

Home  MiuiofMrm  Society. — The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  abovo 
iaatituttQii  was  held  on  Monday  eveuiii^  the  14th  of  May,  at  the  City«of 
Londoo  Tavern,  Thomaa  Wilson,  esq*  an  the  chair.  Previous  to  tiie  coal-; 
mencemeiit  of  boainess^the  )«reat  room  m  which  the  ineetiiiK  was  t^  bejilld 
was:  so  crowded,  while 4ianil)ers  were  stiU* advancing  towards  it,  tliat  if  was 
tbought  cspedient  to  opeit  the  iargest  room  4)n  tlie<  first  floor  tbr  the  aoeoin* ' 
nMnteitm-'ofthaaowtoototdd  wit  bottcoiiPtditbove^  inM-hicbilobeit  lluuip^ry . 
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Mbrtln,  esq.  oresldecL  The  report  stated  th«t  l^  jocSety  had  been  lonnad 
only  81  DQODttis*  and  now  employed  15  missionaries,  b^ide  other  agents, 
Ub^irall  j  assisted  from  its  funds.  For  its  support  fl£tOOO  have  been  aMady 
raised,  and  one  lady  has  subscribed  no  less  than  60  guineas  per  arakum.-  In 
Sussex  the  society  has  three  stations,  in  Wilts  one,  in  Oifonishire  two,  in . 
Cheshire  ooe^  in  Devon  two,  in  Herefordaliire  two,  in  Staffordshire,  Glon- 
oestetshire,  Norfolk,  and  Cornwall,  one  each.  These  missionaries  preach 
in  no  less  than  100  villages,  to  above  18,000  souls,  and  have  1800  chilcben 
urfder  religious  instruction. 

Merchant  SeamtiCz  Auxiliary  Bible  Soci>/y.— Monday,  May  14th,  the 
third  anniversary  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  City  of  London  Taivern ; 
Lord  Viscount  Exmouth,  in  the  chair.    The  report  gave  an  encouraging 
ootline  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  during  the  last  year,  and  of  the 
support  which  they  had  received  in  their  exertions  from  several  corporti,te . 
bouies ;  the  testimonies  to  the  ameliorated  habits  and  conduct  of  that  in- . 
teresting  class  of  society,  the  merchant  seamen,  were  every  day  accumulating, 
and  the  steady  course  pursued  by  this  institution  in  circuiatiug  the  Holj 
•Scriptures,  co-operating  witl\  the  labours  of  other  societies,  kindred  in  their 
object,  though  not  in  the  means  adapted  to  acconvpfish  it,  afforded  a  tidr. 
hope^that  perhaps  the  only  stain  that  rests  on  this  portion  of  our  countrymen 
would  ere  long  be  removed,  and  (hat  the^  wouLd^  in  a  few  years,  bear  a 
comparison  in  respect  of  morals  and  religion  with  any  other  class  of  men 
in  this  highly*famed  country.    The  society  had  distributed  during'  the  last 
year,  at  the  Gravesend  station  only,  816  Bibles,  and  1006  Testaments. 

The  Cambrian  Society — On  Thursday  evening.  May  17,  the  first  anni- 
versary of  this  society  was  held  at  Albion  Chapel,  Moornelds ;  B^H.  Marten, 
es(|f  in  the  chair.  The  report  stated,  that  there  were  always  in  the  river 
from  80  to  30  vessels,  containing  fron  8  to  300  persons,  who  can  receive 
instruction,  Or  unite  !n  devotron  only  in  the  Welsh  language.  As  soon  as 
these  ships  are  cleared  out,  they  are  used  alternately  for  preaching  or  prayer 
meetings  in  the  Welsh  language,  and  these  wann*hearted  Cambrians  attend 
in  number  from  8  to  300  every  Sabbath-day,  or  oftener.  Several  W^lsh 
captains  and  mariners  addressed  the  meeting,  with  much  pious  fervour,  in 
their  native  language.  This  society  rose  out  of  the  exertions  of  the  Port  of 
London  and  other  societies^  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  sailors. 

'  Society  for '  promtftirig  Christian  Knowledge, — Tuesday,  Jime  5,  the. 
members  and  fheudS'Of  this  sbeietv  dined  together  at  FreemasonsV  Tavern. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  ibtk  in  the'  chair,  supported  on  the  right 
and  lefl'liy  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Lord  Bisbop  ai 
London.  The  company  were  numerous,  and  of  the  highest  respettabiltty ; 
among  whom  were  noticed  Che  Bishops  of  Bangor,  Exeter,' Salisbury,  Llao- 
daff,  and  Glocester ;  Lotdtf  Hotbam  arid  K^nyon ;  Sir  R.  Vaughan,  bart.; 
Sir  T.  D.  Ackland;  bart.;  Mr.  Justice  Park,  Mr.  Justice  Bailey,  Mr.  Baron 
Richards ;  the  Brchdeaconis  of  Middlesex,  £ssto,  Loudon,  and  Colchester; 
the  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Commons,  &c. — ^^everal  speeches  were  deli^' 
vered  in  the  course'  of  the  evening  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  the 
bbhops  of  London,  Bangor,  Exeter,  and  Gloucester;  Lords  Hotham,  Ken- 
yon,  &c.  &c.  in  support  of  the  institution,  and  a  very  large  coUection 
was  made. 

Houtele$$  Poor.— On  the  81st  of  March  the  doors  of  this  institution 
were  closed  for  the  season,  and  we  have  great  pleasure  in  bains  enabled  to 
state,  that  during  the  77  days  it  was  open,  440  women  and  children,  and 
769  men,  were  sheltered,  and  about  50,600  meals  were  distributed:  a- 
coBfiderable  number  of  persons  received  permanent  relief,  and  many  w«ie  ^ 
placed  in  aituatieDS  for  obtaining, a  livelihood;  some  were  remoyed  to  their 
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Rspective  pansbes  and  oountiies,  and  others  restored  lo  tbeir  fHends  undet , 
drennistanees  of  great  interest. 

African  Inttitution.^  On  Wednesday/ March  38tb,  a  meetinp;  was  con<; 
▼taed  at  Freemasons'  Tavern,  of  the  friends  and  supporters  oi  this  insti7 
Cntbn.  •  He  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  the  chair.  The  report,  which  was  of 
▼ery  considerabTe  length,  commenced  by  deeply  lamenting,  that  notwith-^ 
standing  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade  by  almost  every  other 
power,  jet  the  inhuman  traffic  was  carried  on,  to  an  incredible  extent,, 
under  the  French  flag.  It  proceeded  to  detail  some  facts  relative  to.  the 
ill  treatment  received  by  some  of  the  poor  wretches  who  were  thus  torn 
from  the  bosoms  of  their  families,  and  referred  to  a  French  medical  pamphlet 
rec^tly  published  in  Paris,  in  which  an  account  was  given  of  the  Retour^ 
a  French  vessel  employed  in  this  traffic,  havine  brought  to  Guadaloupe  a 
cargo  of  slaves,  all  ot  whom,  together  with  the  crew*  and  captain  ot  the 
ship,  excepting  one  seaman,  were  attacked  with  the  ophthalmia,  and  became 
blind.  Ine  slaves  were  brought  on  deck  for  fresh  air,  only  being  allowed 
hair  a  wine^assful  of  water  per  day,  and  many  of  them  threw  themselves, 
into  the  sea,  locked  in  each  other's  arms.  Some  were  hanged,  and  others 
puni^ied  severely,  to  prevent  it,  but  it  had  no  effect ;  ancT the  slaves  were. 
therefore  kept  below.  The  whole  of  the  slaves  and'  crew  of  another  ship. 
had  gone  bhnd  from  the  disease,  and  the  ship  was  lefl  to  the  mercj  ol*th^ 
winib,  without  any  power  to  direct  it.  The  Itetour  saw  its  situation,  but^ 
Its  crew  being  themselves  nearly  in  the  same  condition,  were  unable  to  afford 
relief.  The  ship  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  Another  French  vessel,  the; 
Jeune  £$teIla,'also  a  trader  in  human  flesh,  was  boarded  by  an  English  hruf, 
the  Tartar,  and  after  a  long  search  two  female  slaves  were  found  stowed  in, 
a  hogshead,  in  the  lost  stag^  of  suffocation.  Before  reaching  the  Jeune 
Estdia,  the  captain  of  the  Tartar  had  seen  a  number  of  casks  floating  in  the. 
sea,  which  he  now  imagined  to  be  also  filled  ^ith  slaves :  having  gone  too  far 
to  leeward,  be  was  unable  again  to  find  the  casks.  The  report  then  continued 
to  observe  upon  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  by  England*  and  some, 
other  powers,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  inhuman  trade,  and  concluded  by  alluding 
io  the  prosperous  state  or  Sierra  Leone  at  the  present  moment.  In  1820 
the  population  was  13,5)1.  being  an  increase  of  2956  since  1818;  aAd  of 
these  9d07  were  edocated  in  the  schools. 

'  Ita^ai  Humane  Society. — The  47th  anniversary  of  this  admirable  insti- 
tntloo,  wpa  OD  Wednesday,  March  S8,  celebrated  ny  a  numerous  and  hidily 
respecuHe  assemblage  oTnoblemen  and  g^tlemen,  at  the  City  of'  London  ; 
ibe  Duke  of  Northamberland,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  cases  which 
have  ootn^  under  the  notice  of  the  society  during  the  year  amount  to  150, 
of  which  namber  191  were  successful,  and  19  unsuccessful.  The  number 
of  Sttccessfnl  cases  added  to  that  of  former  years,  amounts  to  5030,  and 
the.niiniber  of  claimants  rewarded,  also  added  to  the  total  of  former  yearsy 
amoants  to  80,340« 

t^rtemamms*  Female' 8ck0ol,-pWednesAtLy,  April  4,  the  anniversary  of  this 
esiablbhinent  was  held  at  Freemasons*  Hall,  H.  R.  H.  the  duke  ef  Sussex, 
G.  M.,  in  the  chair,  supported  by  the  duke  of  Leinster,  and  lord  Oundas. 
Nearly  500  eentlefnen  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  the  gallery  was  filled  by 
ladies:  70  ^ildreti  of  this  school  were  introduced,  by  whom  a  hymn  was 
snngy  accompanied  by  Mr.  Wesley  on  the  organ.  The  collection  amounted 
ta  iMiar  Jttl5.  incluoin^  «f  30.  firom  his  majesty. 

Wettmhuitr  Irvih  Free  School. — On  Friday  evening,  April  7tb,  a  respect 
able  meeting  of  the  friends  of  this  institution  was  held  at  the  Swan  Inn. 
TTttliiiiiiiTfr;  Benjah^in  Shiiw,  Esq.  in  the  chair.  In  November,  1819^  ana. 
datjai^'the  ^mier  of  that  year,  some  friends  visited  the  poor  Irish  Kuniliet  at 
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their  own  habitiitioiis :  and  sudh  wal  the  distress  they  endured,  that  It 
would  be  dif&cujt  to  convey  any- clear  id«a  6/  it  to  persoas  who  had  not 
witnessed  the  sCene.  The  report  states — **  That  under  these  circumstances 
tt  Wa8j)ropo6ed  to  nmkti  ah  dppeal  to  the  public  in  behalf  of  these  suiferers^ 
to  provide  food  for  the  parents,  and  education  for  their  children.  This  was 
done  by  public  advertisement.  Tbe  sum  of  efllS.  was  contributed.  &ocne 
necessary  articles  of  clothing  and  bedding  were  redeemed ;  and  the  re:tt  of 
the  money  was  expended  in  coals,  herrings,  potatoes,  and  bread.  An  Irish 
master  and  mistress  were  obtained,  and  instructed  in  the  British  system  of 
education  —  two  schools  were  opened.  The  children  daily  increased,  and 
the  committee  made  the  experiment  of  raising  a  permanent  Irish  t^ree 
School  at  Old  Fye  Street,  Westminster ;  after  the  example  of  the  St.  Giles's 
Irish  Free  School,  on  the  same  basis,  viz. :  That  no  books  be  used  in  reading 
but  a  spelling-book,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  that  thq  children  be  at 
liberty  to  attend  soch  places  of  worship,  on  the  Lord's  day,  as  their  parents 
prefer.''  As  yet  the  committee  had  obtained  but  few  subscribers ;  but  were 
desirous  pf  Ming  able  to  show  proofs  of  the  practicability  of  collecting  a 
number  of  poor  children,  who  could  not  pay  any  weekly  sum  whatever;  and 
whose  parents,  being  chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  have  strong  objections  to 
their  children  being  taught  the  Catechism  used  in  the  National  Schools* 
Their  worthy  treasurer  was  willing  to  advance  the  requisite  supplies  for 
fitting  up  the  schools,  the  rent,  and  pay  of  the  master  and  ipistress.  This 
encouraged  the  committee  to  persevere,  not  doubting  but  it  would  appear 
to  the  nrst  annual  meeting,  that  the  children  would  be  essentially  impix)ved 
in  their  morals  and  conduct.  They  are  now  enabled  to  present  before  the 
meeting,  both  boys  and  girls,  who  could  not  tell  their  letters  when  they 
entered  the  school,  and  who  now  can  read  the  Bible,  and  write  an  intelligible 
hsvnd.  They  can  produce  gir(s  who  never  handled  a  needle,  who  now 
exhibit  good  specimens  of  needle-work.  Some  of  the  scholars  attended, 
and  fully  justified  the  report  of  the  committee.  Since  the  commencement 
of  the  schools,  in  Jan.  18130,  400  children  have  been  admitted,  1^0  continue 
on  the  register.  The  rooms  are  completely  full,  and  were  the  funds  suffi- 
cient, there  is  no  doubt  a  much  greater  number  might  be  collected.  The 
^xp^ndittir^,  for  one  year  and  a  quarter,  has  been  «jfl49.  6s.  Sd.;  towards 
which  ^30.  lis.  6d.  only  has  been  collected,  leaving  a  balance  of  ^111. 
13s.  9d.  due  to  the  treasurer. 

Mr,  Owen's  Plan. — Mr.  Owen  has  presented  to  the  county  of  Lanark  a 
report  of  his  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  working  classes,  to  which  ia 
Subjoined  ah  Appendix,  in  which  is  contained  extracts  from  the  minutes  of 
a  county  meeting,  held  on  the  16th  of  last  November,  approving  many  of 
the  practical  parts  of  the  said  plan,  particularfy.  the  spade  nusbaudry,  and 
recommending  experiments  to  be  made  thereon.  At  the  same  time,  that 
they  avoid 'sanctioning  Mr.  O.'s  peculiar  theories,  they  pay  a  respectful 
compliment  to  his  philanthropy.  At  the  same  meeting,  Mr.  Hamilton,  of 
Dalzell,  made  the  offer  of  letting  from  500  to  700  acres  of  land  at  a  grain 
rent,  on  condition  of  the  countjr  expending  o£40,000.  in  forming  the  setda-' 
ment,  for  which  they  are  to  receive  interest,  and  a  return  of  the  principal  m 
twenty  years.  Mr.  Hamilton  undertakes  gratuitously  to  superintend  tha 
whole,  and  intimates  his  opinion  that  this  economy  might  save  the  expensa 
of  erecting  a  bridewell ;  but 'Mr.  Owen  objects  strongly  to  delinquents  being 
mixed  with  the  industrious  classes.  On  the  9th  of  April,  a  respectable 
meeting  of  the  noblemen,  freeholders,  justices  of  the  peace,  commissioneia 
<)f  supply,  and^  cler^  of  the  county  of  Lanark,  was  held  at  Hamilton,  to 
take  into  consideration  Mr.  Owen's  report  and  plafi  for  givine  permanent 
productive  employment  to  the  poor  ana  working  classes ;  Sir  J.  Stewart  ip 
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the  chair ;  when,  after  some  o'ppbsidoh  from  lot^  Belhaven  and  Mr.  Brown, 
who  pressed  lih'iCdjbtiMitiehtfbir'a'm'obtli,  to  -give  time  for  considering  the 
matter,  on  a  dlifi^fdif  of  93' US  7;  a  committee  avr?  then  appointed  to  prepare 
petitions  Vo  both  HOU^e^' of  Parliament,  praying  them  to  take  the  plan  into 
consideratioDf;  Utit^/flftfef  ^otned^lay,  petitions  were  produced,  read)  and 
adopted. 

Seamen*8  Hospital. — ^Tuesday,  April  17,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  City 
of  London  Tavern,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  a  committee  de- 
puted to  rnak'e'fhe  pfeliminaryaiYangeihents  for  the  establishing  of  a  floating 
hospital  for  Ih^  rfeh^f  Of  srek'OAd 'diseased' seamen,  a  lange  number,  of  whom 
are  annually*  te'ft  d^stotite  'in  the*  tnerropolft;  the  bisl^fp  of  Chester  in  th© 
chair,  suppoit6d1iy  admifnl  IbVd 'Gam bier;  lord  Calthqrpe,  and  several  naval 
and  mercantirc  chaJ-acters/  '  The*  report,  *  <vhlch  enforced  the  necessity  ot 
such  an  institution  as  that  alluded  to,  was  read ;  and  stated,  that  the  hospital 
will  be  formed  on  board  the  ship  Grampus  (a  two-decker)  which  has  been 
liberally  presented  by  his  majesty's  govertimefit'for  the  purpose.  A  naval 
Burn^eon  will*  r^^ide'on  boartl^;'  it  will  also  be  attended  W  visiting  physicians 
and  surgeon^,  who'  hdve  kindly  offered  their  gratuitous  services,  and  will  be 
rendered  as  dOtfgenitir  ad  possible  to  the  feelings  of  the  individuals  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  iht^ifded. 

Society  fot*  tht  'Improvement  and'  En'cttdragement  of  Ferkaie  Seroants. — 
On  Wednesday  the  Ibth  of  April,  this  society  held  their  eighth  anniversary  at 
the  London  Tavern  Vdt  wbiCn  tlie.lord  mayor  presided.  The  report  stated, 
that  five  servants  had  received  gratuities  on  their  marriage,  with  consent  of 
tbeir  mistresses;  and  264  others,  for  their  continuance  m  the  same  service 
for  t<Ains  of  from  one  to>  eigtii 'yeors,  smcfe  their  nomination  on  th^  society's 
books.'  Many  *of  them-  had  Hved* in  service  several.years  previous  to  that 
time.  'Near  400  'engThrements*  between  •  ladies  « who^  4U*e >  subscribers,,  and 
servants,  had  been  made  at  the  gratuitous  res^istry  of  the  society.  It  con- 
cluded by  regrettint;  that  a  society  calculated  to  do  so  much  good,  should 
be  limited  to  about  600  subscribers  only,  while,  at  a  very  si|iall  additional 
expense,  three  times  thskt*  number  of  'families  And-  servants  •might  be  mate- 
rially served. 

Kdyo/  Universal  Dispensary  for  >  Children  f  St  4  Andrew^s  Hilly  Doftors* 
Commons. — ^Thi*  important  institution,  founded  in  the  year  1816,  by  Dr. 
John  Davis,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  affording  prompt  medical  and  jiurgical 
aid  to  the  sick  children  of  the. necessitous  poor  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis 
and  its  vicinity,'  without  Teceniniendabion*  where 'danger  existsj  has  been 
recently  honoured  with 'the  approbation  •and  patronage  ofliis  majesty.  A 
special  general  meeting  of'the'direetorS'atNl  governors* was  held  at  the  Man- 
won  House,  on  Thursday  the  19(h  of  April;  ^^^  ^^rd  mayor  in  the  chair,  to 
receive  a  comtnunicition  from  the  king,  addressed  by  lord  Sidniouth  to  the 
duke  of  Beaufort,  one  of  the  vice  patrons,  in  which  his  majesty  was* 
graciously  pleased  to  signify  that  he<  hadtaken- this  charity,  under  bisl  royal 
potection.  •  Since  >its  'Opening*  no  -less  •(ban  •  13,00^'  objepts  have  been 
relieved,  amf  with  a  view  to  ine reuse- the*  facilities  -to.tlve.  poor^for  assistance 
for  tlieir  children,  stations  have  been  opened  in  Lambeth  and  in  Southwark, 
offering  the  same  benefits  as  the  Parent  Institutiim. 

The  Public  Hospitals. — jOn  JSaster  Monday,  at  noon,  after  a  grand  dijeuni 
Dven  by  the  lord  mayor,  the  usual  prgcession  of  the  Christ's  Hospital  and 
Bcideweil  bqys  took  place  from  the  Mansion  House  to  Christ's  Church,^ 
Newgate  Street,  where  a  sermon.-  was  preached  by  the  bishop  of  Llaiidaff, 
from  Uebrews,  x.  92d  and  28th  verses.  Af^er  the  senuon,  the  state  'q(  the 
difiS^vntlHi^piuils' was  read  as  follows; —  .         , 
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CHEIST*S  HOSPITAL. 

Childsen  apprenticed lof^t  year - • ^••»  Ml 

Buried  last  year •   ••• 11 

Now  under  care  in  London  and  Hertford •••••«••  1058 

To  be  admitted  this  time-  •  •  •  • • 140 

1390 

ST.  BABTHOLOVEW'S  HOSPITAL. 

In-patients  cared  and  discharged  •  •  •  • 4057 

Oat-patients  do.  last  year  ••••• •  5700 

In-patients  ander  care 480 

Oat-patients  ditto 330 

fiuried  after  much  charge    314 

10,881 

ST.  Thomas's  hospital.  * 

In-patients  cured  and  discharged    S974 

Out-patients  ditto    • • 7528 

In-patients  onder  cure* ••• ••... 439 

Out-patients  ditto    •  •  •  • • 285 

Buried  after  much  charge    •  ^ • S95 

In  all,  daring  last  year •••••   ii,451 

BETHLEH  HOSPITAL. 

Remaining  the  1st  of  Jan.  1820. 

CurableSy  men  S8 ;  women  41 69 

Incurables,  men  4';  women  7 •  •  •  • • .-  n 

Criminals • 63 


14« 
Admitted  in  1880. 

C  arables • 1  «4 

Incurables 11 

Criminals    ••%•••  •^*-* ta 


\ 


347 
Discharged  in  1820. 

Carables  •  •  •  •  • ••  • 135 

Incurables 15 

Criminals    •. ••• ♦-...•..^.•.  •••..       XO 


160 
Remaining  in  the  Hospital  to  Jan.  1, 1821. 

Curables  •  •  •  • ^  •  •  • • » • 70 

Incurables  •  •  •  • •^-  • 05 

Criminals    ••••... ^..... 5^ 
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London  Female  Peni^enfiary .—-Monday,  May  7th,  the  anniversar j  of  this 
institution  was  held  at  Stationers*  Hall ;  W.  Alers  Hankey,  Esq.  in  the 
chair.  The  report  stated,  that  the  committee  had  great  reason  to  hope  fhat 
their  efforts  to  restore  helpless  females  ^ho  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
irretrievable  destruction,  had  in  many  cases  been  eflfectaal ;  and  represented 
the  necessity  of  supporting  the  society  by  an  increase  of  subscription,  as  the 
funds  had  Allien  «£200.  8lK>rt  of  the  expenses  in  the  last  yi 
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Mr.  John  Scott. — ^Tbis  lamented  TJctim  to  a  false  sense  of  honooTy  and 
to  the  toleratioa  of  a  barbarous  custom  in  Christian  countries  and  civilized 
life,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  received  his  education  in  the  University 
of  Aberdeen.  On  leaving  his  native  country,  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the 
War  Office,  which  he  soon  relinquished  for  the  hazard  of  a  literary  life, 
though  in  his  case,  an  unusual  degree  of  success*  rendered  the  change  no  less 
advantageous  to  his  interests,  than  it  was  coneenial.to  his  taste.  For  some 
time  he  edited  the  Stamford  News,  a  provincial  paper  in  considerable  repute 
amongst  the  opponents  of  the  present  ministry ;  but  returning  to  London,  he 
conducted  for  a  while  the  Champion,  a  weekly  paper,  which  he  himself 
established.  In  1815,  he  published  his  ''  Visit  to  Paris,''  the  most  popular, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  tours,  with  which,  on  the  opening  of  the  continent,  English 
curiosity  was  so  abundantly  supplied.  .The  rapid  sale  which  it  experienced, 
enabled  him  to  take  another  trip  to  the  French. capital,  and  the  result  of  his 
acute,  though  somewhat  prejudiced  observations,  upon  the  manners  and' 
institutions  of  our  gay  and  volatile  neighbours,  was  soon  presented  to  the  pub- 
tic  in  a  lively  and  animated  work,  called  *'  Paris  re-visited,"  which,  also, 
deservedly  obtained  a  wide  circulation.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  experienced 
a  severe  domestic  calamity,  in  the  decease  of  one  of  his  children,  when  he 

Sftve  veot  to  his  grief  in  a  poem,  entitled  **  The  House  of  Mourning,"  a  pro- 
action  which  did  more  honour  to  his  feelings  as  a  man,  than  to  his  reputation 
as  a  literary  character.    On  the  establishment  of  the  London  Magazine  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  year,  he  was  engaged  as  its  editor,  an  office  ror  which 
his  talents  and  his  industry   eminently   qualified  him.      Under  his  able 
conduct,  the  work  rose  into  considerable  repute,  and  its  increasing  sale 
afforded  him  the  prospect,  not  only  of  a  comfortable  livelihood,  but  of 
making  some  provision  for  his  faniily.    In  an  evil  hour,  however,  he  inserted 
in  its  pages  an  attack  upon  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  made  some  very  severe  animadversions  upon  Mr.  Lockhart,  a 
Scotch  advocate,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  be  one  of  its  editors.     For 
those  animadversions,  that  eentleman  called  Mr.  Scott  to  an  account,  or  in 
the  language  of  the  world,  demanded  satisfaction,  through  the  medium  of  a 
friend  in  London.    That  satisfaction  Mr.  Scott  refused,  until  Mr.  Lockhart 
should  disavow  the  connexion  with  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  imputed  to 
him  ;  and  on  his  declining  to  comply  with  this  preliminary  demand,  a  state- 
ment of  the  correspondence  was  published  on  both  sides,  in  the  course  of 
which,  Mr.  Cliristie,  the  friend  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  who  had  originally  waited 
on  Mr.  Scott,  made  some  remarks,  which  the  latter  gentleman  conceived  to 
be  derogatory  to  his  character;  and  thereupon,  after  all  explanation  had 
been  refused,  called  him  to  the  field,  in  which  he  himself  met  with  his  death- 
woQod  from  the  second  pistol-shot  of  his  opponent,  on  the  523d  of  February. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  Chalk  Farm — the  time  between  eight  and  nine 
o*clock.  on  a  moonlight  evening.    Mr.  Christie  fired  his  first  shot  in  the  air, 
and  meant  not  to  ha%e  taken  aim  the  second  time,  but  a  lamentable  want  of 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  seconds,  and  of  Mr.  Scott*s,  especially, 
seems  to  have  prevented  that  explanation,  to  which  the  principals  were,  evi- 
dently, both  favourably  iaclined.    On  this  point  we  wish  not,  however,  to 
enlarge*     The  survivors  of  this  unhappy  party  have  been  put  upon  their 
trial  for  murder,  and  acquitted  by  a  jury  of^  their  country,  of  whose  verdict,' 
as  the  law  now  stands,  we  do  not  complain,  especially  as  a  technical 
objection,  founded  in  the  main  upon  just  and  correct  principles,  prevented 
the  chief  evidenpe  against  them  from  being  given.     But  on  the  other  hand, 
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vre  deem  it  more  than  time,  that  an  expr^s  provision  of  our  legislatare 
should  pronounce  all  duelling,  on  which  the  death  of  either  party  follows, 
to  be  murder,  as  it  must  now  be  deemed  in  the  judgment  of  every  man  of 
proper  feelings  upon  the  subject,  and  unquestionably  will  be  in  the  sight  of 
Ood.  Strong,  indeed,  must  be  the  hold  which  this  false  sense  of  honour, 
and  fear  of  th^  world's  laugh,  has  gained  on  society,  when  those  literary 
men,  who  ought  to  be  the  foremost  to  point  out  its  absurdity  and  its  ruinous 
effects,  are  amongst  the  first  to  give  it  the  force  of  their  example.  Christian 
courage  is,  however,  of  another  and  a  higher  mould ;  and  professing  to  conduct 
this  journal  upon  the  principles  of  our  holy  faith,  we  have  availed  ourselves 
of  the  melancholy  occurrence,  which  has  deprived  the  public  of  a  man  weU 
calculated  to  instruct  and  improve  the  age  in  which  be  lived-^a  wife  of  an 
affectionate  husband — his  chilaren  of  their  father  and  their  chief  support,  to 
enter  our  decided  protest  against  this  barbarous  practice.  '*  Thou  shale  do 
no  murder;  thou  shalt  not  kill,"  is  the  express  command  of  God,  the  clear' 
language  of  revelation,  which  no  evil  passions  of  man  can  abrogate — no 
practice  of  society  can  ever  change. 
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Deaths. — Jan.  23.  M.  Gauteret,  who  on  the  10th  of  the  same  montli  had 
insited  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  company  with  a  friend,  with  whom  he  had  tra- 
velled from  Marseilles.     On  his  return  to  the  hermitage,  he  effaced  his  name 
from  the  hermit's  liook,  in  which  he  had  previously  written  it,  but  made  an 
engagement  with  his  friend  to  re-visit  the  mountain,  and  called  on  him  for 
that  purpose,  but  found  him  not  able  to  go,  on  account  of  the  injury  his 
health  had  sustained  by  tlieir  former  ascent.     Somewhat  disappointed  at  the 
circumstance,  on  the  Sunday  (three  days  afterwards)  he  came  to  the  hermit-' 
age,  where  he  slept,  after  passing  the  whole  day  on  the  mountain.      On' 
Monday  he  employed  himself  in  collecting  pieces  of  lava;  on  Tuesday,  after 
telling  the  hermit  he  must  go  once  more  to  see  the  source  of  the  lava,  he 
ascended   the  mountain,  accompanied  by  his  guide.     He  had  no  sooner' 
reached  the  crater,  than  he  gave  his  watch,  his  hat,  and  a  piece  of  money,  to 
the  guide,  desiring  him  to  impress  the  lava ;  a  common  practice,  but  probably 
done  to  divert  his  attention.     He  then  enveloped  himself  in  his  mantle,  and 
plunged  into  the  burning  crater,  whence  he  was  immediately  thrown  out,*and 
presented  a  nmst  horrid  spectacle,  all  in  flames.    The  guide  saw  him  de- 
scending the  river  of  fire  till  he  could  see  him  no  morel     He  has  left  a 
memorandum  in  the  book,  (exonerating  the  guide  from  all  suspicion  of  guilt;' 
and  stating  it  to  be  his  voluntary  act,  he  having  hcen  always  unfortunate. 
— Feb.  In  the  workhouse  of  St.Giles's  in  the  F'ields,  the  Rev^  Mr.  Blatel, 
R*  L.  S.,  formerly  of  Trinity  College,  Camhrrdge,  and  late  curate  of  Lyss 
Hants.     He  was  an  excellent  classictd  «uid  mathematical  scholar,'  but  having 
no  employment  during  the  last  three   years,  was  greatly  distressed,   and 
ultimately  died  of  a  wound  in  the  leg,  too  long  neglected  before  he  threw 
himself  on  the  parish. — 3.  At  Tbchets»chclsck ,  in  the  government  of  Podolsk," 
at  an  advanced  age.  Field  Marshal  Count  Gudrovitch  — Suddenly,  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Adiniral  Sir  George  Tate,  Knt.  of  St.  Wvldemar,  a  ilative  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  spent  the  last  55  years  of  his  life  in  the  Russian,  service. — 22. 
At  Rome,  in  a  decline,  John  Keats,  author  of  Endymion,  and  other  poems. 
— 24.  At  Boardeaux,  Robert  Harding  Evans,  esq.,  editor  of  the  parliament* 
ary  reports  for  1818,  19,  &c. — 27.  In  Bolton  Row,  viscount  Chetwynd,  64. 
•s— In  consequence  ofun  apoplectic  fit,  in  the  78th  year  of  hit  ngt,  his  serene 
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amt'royfll  highnes!!,  Wiiliaro,  elector  of  Ileese  Cfusel.    He  was  iimaabseljt 
rieh,  19,000,000  of  francs,  in  specie,  having  been  Found  in  bis  private  trear  > 
sai^.     He  is  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  William,  a  prince  now  in  his  44th 
year. — March  1.  At  an  advanced  age,  John  Yenu,  esq.,  F.  AS.,  nearly  40. 
Tears  treasurer  and  a  trustee  of  the  royal  academy. — 4.  The  princess  £lizaF- 
betb,  daughter  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Clarence,  aged  9  months  and  %9 
days. — 5.  In  Somers -town,  at  an  advanced  age,  Richard  Twiss,  esq.,  well  • 
known  as  the  author  of  '*  Travels  through  Portugal  and  Spain ;"  *'  A  Tour 
throueh  Ireland ;"  "  Anecdotes  of  Ches&;"  "  A  Trip  to  Paris;"  "  Miscel- 
lanies,*' and  other  works  in  the  lighter  walks  of  literature.     Hia  fortune, 
oxiginally  ample,  had  been  materially  injured  by  aniibsuccessful  speculation; 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  straw. — 15.  At  Stockholm,  baron  Nieldo 
Edelcrantz,  a  native  of  Finland,  and  president  of  the  board  of  trade  at  Stock*) 
boim. — 17.  At  Paris,  M.  de  Font^ncs,  translator  of  Pope's  £ssay  on  Man, 
and  successively  .editor  or  ope  of  the  conductors  of  Le  Mnderateur,  Le  Me- 
morial, and  Le  M^rcurede  France.    For  his  concern  in  the  second,  he  was, 
daring  the  revolution,  sentenced  to  be  transported,  which  he  avoided  by: 
escsming  to  England ;  but  his  property  was  confiscated.  He  was  a  member  o£' 
the  institute,  and  under  Buonaparte  grand  master  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  president  of  the  legislative  body.     He  was  a  zealous  advocate,  however, 
fbr  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  on  their  i^etum,  was  raised  to  the 
peerage. — 21.  At  his  house  in  Portman-place,  in  his  64th  year,  Michael 
Bryan,  esq.,  author  of '*  The  Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  Painters 
and  Engravers." — 35.  At  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  the  rifi;ht  rev.  Edmund  Burke, 
R..  C.  bishop  of  Sion,  and  V.  A.  in  Nova  Scotia. — The  princess  Charlotte  of 
Bavaria. — 31.  At  his  house  in  PalUmall,  in  his  S^styear,  Sir  Thomas  Charles- 
Bunbury,  bart.     He  is  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by  his  nephew.  Sir 
Henry  Edward  Bunbjiry,  who  was  knighted  for  his  services  at  the  battle  of 
Maida. — At  Rome,  in  his  72d  year,  cardinal  Anthony  Maria  DoriaPam-* 
phili.^ — April,  At  Hanover,  A.  Herschell,  esq.,  well  known  as  a  profound 
and  elegant  musician.     He  was  brother  to  Sir  W.  Ilerschell,  the  celebrated* 
tetronomer. — 6.  In  the  .58th  year  of  his  age,  after  an  apoplectic  seizure,  the 
rev.  George  Ford,  upwards  of  twenty-five  years  pastor  of  the  indepemiant 
congregation  at  Stepney. — Charles  Pieschell,  'esq.,  aged  70.     His  life  was' 
distinguished  by  a  constant  display  of  acts  of  benevolence.     By  his  will  he- 
bequeathed  «£S3,336.  in  the'  three  per  cent  consols,  with  the  compound 
ioterest  to  be  accumulated  for  three  years  after  his  death,  for  the  foundation 
of  a  school,  in  or  near  Magdeburg,  where  the  testator  was  bom,  for  poor, 
boys  and  girls  bom  in  the  neighbourhood. — 12.  Sir  J.  Charles  Richardson, 
barCy  CouMnaqder  R.  N, — 14.  In  Berners  Street,  Mr^  Bartleman^  the  cele- 
brated bass  singer,  53. — 16.  At  the  College  of  Arms,  G.  Harrison,  esq.^  late, 
CJarenceux  king  of  anns,'aud  pearly  40  years  treasurer  of  that  corporation,] 
81- — 20.  At  Rome,  Lieut.-rGeu.  Kead,  of  Crowood  Park,  Wilts.^    His  death' 
waa  cKi^pasioned  by.poison,  administered  by  a  Venetian  servant  whom  he  had 
hired   at  Paris,  and  who  was  afterwards  found  to  have  been  seven  years] 
in  the  gaHeys. — 23.  In  Margaret  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  H.  Edridge,  esq.^ 
A.  R.  A. — 25.  At  bis  house  in  Bruton  Street,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age, 
Henry  L<awesLuttrell,  eari.  of  Carhampton^  governor  of  Dublin,  patent 
castofoer  at  Bristol,  a  «;eiieral  in  the  army,  and  col.  of  the  6th  reg.  of 
dragoons.    His  lordship  was  eldest  son  of  the  lirst  lord  Irohsim,  celebrated  a^ 
the  iieroof  the  Diaboliad,  and  brother  to  the  beautiful  Miss  Luttrell,  after- 
warda  dochess  of  Cumberland.    He  has  himself  obtained  a  conspicuous  place 
on  the  page  of  history,  by  his  having  been  the  candidate  opposed  to  Wilket, 
at  ttia  Middlesex  election,  after  his  second  expulsion,  whom  the  vote  of  the 
Hoose  of  Commons  seated  as  the  duly  elected  tnemher  tor  the  couiyiy, 
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though  He  had  scarcely  a  fourth  of  the  votes  of  his  opponent.  For  his  cjtai* 
duct  on  this  occasion  he  was  amply  rewarded  by  ministers,  and  as  libenuly 
ahused  by  what  were  then  teimea  the  patriotic  writers  for  the  press,  and  bj 
none  more  bitterly  than  by  the  unknown  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius.  His 
lordship  dying  without  issue,  is  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by  his 
brother,  the  hon.  John  Luttrell  Olroius,  who  assumed  the  latter  name,  oo 
succeeding  to  the  estates  of  lord  Waltham. — 30.  At  the  advanced  age  of  91» 
the  marquess  of  Drogheda. —  May,  At  Brussels,  the  right  hon.  Randall 
Plunkett,  thirteenth  lord  Dunsany,  who  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Edward  Wadding  Plunkett,  an  officer  in  the  guards,  who  distinguished  him- 
self during  the  late  arduous  contests,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  Egypt. 

EccU^astieal  Prrferments. — Rev.  R.  H.  fiarham,  J^t^of  Snargate,  a  minor 
canon  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Ordinationsy  SfC. — Jan.  1.  Rev. W.Young,  over  the  baptist  church,  in  Alfred 
Place,  Kent  Road. — April  SS.  The  congregation. of  the  Scots'  church. 
Swallow  Street,  gave  an  harmonious  call  to  the  rev.  John  Marshall,  to  be 
their  minister  in  place  of  the  late  rev.  Dr«  Nicol. — May  6.  On  Sunday,  at 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  a  converted  Jew  was  ordained 
by  tne  right  rev.  the  lord  bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  the  presence  of  a  very  laige 
congregation. 

New  Chapeli, — Oct,  31.  A  new  meeting-house  at  Somers'Town,  in  lien  of 
that  burnt  down,  March  8,  18S0,  was  opened  for  public  worship ;  preachers^ 
rev.  Drs.  Waugh  and  Rippon ;  and  the  rev.  Mr.  Ivimey. — Nov.  1.  A  new 
baptist  chapel  was  opened  in  Alfred  Place,  Kent  Road;  preacliers,  rev. 
Messrs.  Stoddart,  of  Pell  Street;  Sbenstone,  of  Silver  Street;  andChin, 
of  Walworth. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Death. — May.  Rev.  W.  Freeman,  pastor  of  the  baptist  church  at  Car- 
dinKton  Cotton  £nd. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferment. — Rev.  T.  Barber,  B.  D.  Houghton  Conquest, 
cum  Houghton  Goldople  annexed,  R. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Deaths. — March  9.  At  Maidenhead  Bridge,  N.  Pocock,  eSq.,  the  cele- 
brated marine  painter,  81. — April  22.  At  Windsor,  rev.  J.  Graham,  M.  A«, 
vicar,  and  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  York,  65. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. — Rev.  J.  S.  Clarke,  LL.  D.,  domestic  chaplain 
to  the  king,  a  prebendary  of  Windsor. — Rev.  Isaac  Gossett,  A.  M.,  chaplain 
at  Windsor  Castle,  and  minister  of  Datchett,  New  Windkor,  V. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Deaths. — March.  At  Tyringham,  rev.  J.  Praed. — April  5.  J.  Johnson, 
esq.,  of  Seymour  Court,  near  Marlow,  author  of  various  political  letters,  &c., 
under  the  signature  of  Timothy  Trueman. — 16.  In  nis  74th  year,  rev. 
Thomas  Scott,  R.  of  Aston  Sandford,  Bucks,  author  of  the  w^t  known  Com- 
mentary on  the  Scriptures,  the  "  Force  of  Truth,"  and  many  other  valuable 
theological  works.  He  retained  the  full  vigour  of  his  mental  faculties  to  the 
last. — May.  At  OIney,  aged  65 f  Elizabeth  Robinson,  better  known  by  the 
humble  appellation  of  '*  Poor  Bet  Robinson."  She  was  considered  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  to  have  been  the  Crazy  Rate  of  Cowper's  Task. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferment. — Rev.  E.  M.  Wilfan,  Oving,  R. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Deaths. —  March,  At  Thomey,  aged  76,  rev.  J.  Girdlestoue,  M.  A.^ 
iacumbent  curate  of  Thomey  Abbey  for  mere  than  50  years. — April  S3, 
At  Landbeach,  rev.  T.  C.  Burroughs,  M.  A.,  R. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments, — Rev.  Edward  Addison,  B.  D.,  Landbeach^  R, 
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UnwertUy  ImtelUgemee.*^May  1.  The  first  ttOM  of  the  new  obeenratory 
was  laid  bj  the  nfir*  Dr.  Words  worth,  vice-chancellor. 

CBESBI1LE. 

Deaihs.^~Morck.  At  Macclesfield,  rev.  J.  Norbury. 

EeclniaMtieal  Frrfermenis,  —  Rev.  W.  H.  Galfeldiro  Mann,  B.  A.,  Bow- 
don,  V. — Rev.  Joshua  King,  M.  A.,  R.  of  St.  Matthew's,  Bethnal  Green, 
Woodchnrch,  R. 

Ordination, — Oct.  12.  Rev.  J.  Swinton,  and  James  Bradford,  as  pastors 
with  rev.  James  Thompson,  over  the  particular  baptist  church  at  Hill  Clifl^ 
with  its  branches  at  Cherrj  Lane  and  Little  Leigh. 

CORNWALL. 

Deaths. — March.  At  Wick  St.  Mary,  rev.  Edward  Baines,  R« 
Ordination. — April  \%,  Rev.  Alexander  Good,  late  of  East  BergboU, 
SoiFolk,  (grandson  of  the  late  rev.  Peter  Good,  of  Havant)  over  the  Inde- 
pendent church  and  congregation  at  Launceston,  Cornwall. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Deaths. — March  SO.  AtWigton,  Sarah  Johnstone,  110.  She  was  a  native 
of  Scotland. — May,  As  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  R.  Armstrong,  of  Brampton, 
was  returning  home  from  Hawistle,  he  was  struck  down  by  lightning,  and 
both  he  and  his  horse  were  iustantaneously  killed.  When  he  was  found, 
all  his  clothes,  with  the  exception  of  his  stockings  and  shoes,  were  torn  to 
pieces,  and  some  of  the  fragments  were  picked  up  at  nearly  an  hundred 
yards  distance.  There  were  deep  wounds  m  the  neck  and  thigh,  and  the 
»w  clothes  which  remained,  were  burning  when  founds  The  saddle  was 
also  torn  to  pieces,  and  the  bsir  nearly  singed  off  the  horse. 

BERBYSHIllE. 

Ecclesiastical  Prtferment.  —  Rev.  S.  Butler,  D.D.,  head  master  of 
Shrewsbury  school,  archdeaconry  of  Derby. 

Miscellaneous  Intellig;ence.--SiT  G.  Crew,  high  sheriff  of  this  county, 
lately  called  on  the  nobuity  and  gentry  to  discontinue  the  assize  balls,  as 
being  held  at  a  most  improper  time  for  gaiety  and  pleasure.  He  proposed  ^e 
king's  birth  day  and  the  Micbadmas  sessions,  as  more  proper  periods. 
The  example  he  has  so  landably  set,  will,  we  hope,  be  speedily  followed  in 
other  counties* 

DEVOVSHiRE' 

Deaths,  —  March.  Rev.  C.  B.  Daniel. — April  3.  At  Sidmouifb,  rev.  W. 
JeokJDS,  79. — 13.  At  the  bhapel-house,  Stonehoose,  of  an  apoplectic  seizure. 
Rev.  A.  J.  Simon,  minister  of  the  laiige  Roman  Catholic'  congregation  of 
the  three  towns. — 16.  Rev.  J.  V.  Bratteo ;  he  was  at  church  on  Sunday, 
and  appeared  in  usual  health ;  but  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the  following 
morning. — Mof.  At  Corn  wood,  near  Plymouth,  aged  100,  J.  Sherrill,  retttiv- 
ing  the  use  of  all  his  faculties  to  the  last. 

Mcclesiasiical  Preferments*  —  Rev.  T.  Lawes,  Halberton,  V. — Rev,  W. 
Jenkins,  M.  A.,  Sidmooth,  V. — Rev.  J.  Townsend,  Taunton,  St.  James's ; 
patron,  sir  T.  B.  Lethbridge,  hart. — Rev.  W.  Chanter,  Welcombe,  P.  C. — 
Rev.  T.  Hobb8,Templeton,  R. 

Ordimation. — J>ec.  IS.  Rev*  M.  Pulsford,  over  the  baptist  church  at 
Great  Torrington. 

Miscellaneous  Intelligenee.-^The  episcopal  palace  of  Exeter  is  under- 
going a  thoroudi  repair,  at  an  expense  of  about  «i*8000.  which  is  to  be  de- 
frayed jointly  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  the  late  and  the  present  bishops. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Death. — Feb.  Aged  101,  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Stanley,  widow  of  thfi 
late  Peter  Stanley,  well  known  in  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Haiitsj  and  Dorset, 
s  king  of  the  Gypsies,*  of  which  she  was  qu  een  do  wage  r. 
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\    Nem  Chureh.'^A  new  ptrifth'  churcfa;  dedicated  to  St.  James,  has  lately 

been  opened  in  the  town  of  Foole. 
PhUantkropic  Intelligence. — The  magistrates  have  ordered  a  com  mill 

to  be  erected  m  D.orche»ter  G.aol|  for  the  emplejrmeiiL  of  the  priaonen 
.sentenced  to  hard  labour.     Froni  its  peculiar  construction,  while  it  forces 

an  active  continuance  of  work,  it  will  prove  a  source  of  emolument  to  the 

county. 

DURHAM. 

Death,-r-Marck  23.  At  South  Sl^ields,  Mrs.  Uaimah  Marshall,  101. 

New  Churches^  SfC. — Hie  chapel  belonging  to  the  establishment  at  Hylton 

Ferry,  near  Sunderland,  erected  and  endowed  in  1817,  at  the  st»le  eipense 

of  captain  Maling,  R.  N.^  havfng  had  a  numbet'  of  free  seats  for  the  neigb- 

bouring  poor,  added  by  a  grant  of  «£500.'from  the  society  for  enlarging  and 

'building*  churches  and  chapels,  was  lately  consecrated  by  tlie  bishop  of  St. 

"David's. 

ESSEX. 

Death, — May  8.  At  Laytonstone,  of  a  rapid  decline,  rev.  W.  lianbury, 
.M.A;,  chaplain  to  his  majesty's  palace  court. 

Ecclenattical  Preferments. — Rev.  T.  Mills,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the 
king,-  Little  Uenny,  R  — Rev.  R.  Hoblyn,  R.  of  All  Saints,  Colchester,  St. 
.Lawrence,  Newland,  iL— Rev.  F.  Corsellis,  M.A.,  Tingrinhoe,  V. 

OLOUCESTEHSIIIRE. 

Ecclesimitical  Preferment. — Kev.  J.  Mayo,  M.A.,  Ozleworth,  R. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Deaths. — April.  At  Bcarbrid^^e  Farm,  near  Winchester,  Mr.  Knight,  a 
very  eccentric  character,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  not  been  at 
church  for  ma^y, years,  his  house  having  bc^u  formerly  robbed  wlu'lst  he 
attended  divine  service ;  he  kept  no  chair  in  his  house,  his  on|y  seat  being  a 
sack  of  corn,  which  was  also  his  pillow  :•  he  always  gut  his  Cfxrn  in  on  sledges 

,inade  of  boards  nailed  together;  he  never  baked  loaves  of  bread,  but  had 
bis  corn  ground, one  way,  which  he  had  made  into  cakes.  Uis  boose 
appeared  as  if  never  cleaned.  He  has  left  the  \%h(>le  of  his  property  to  a 
niece,  who  lived  with  [am  from  a  child,  and  was  accustomed  to  his  habits. 
— 30.  At  Belle  Vue,  near  Southainpton,  admiral  sir  Rirliard, Rodney,  Bligl^ 
G.C.B.     Born  in  Cornwall,  in  If 37,  of  mi  ancient  and  noble  family,  he 

.entered  at  a  very  early  period  of  life  the  navaj  service  of  lus  country,  to 
which  his  godfiither,  the  celebrated  lord  Rodney,  had  been  so  distiuguisKed 
an  ornament.  In  November,  1794,  having  attained  to  the  rank,  of  oost 
captain,  and  to  the  command  of  the  Alexander  of  74  guns,  he  exhibiteu,  ia 
a  most  unequal  combat  with  a  French  squadron,  consisting  of  5  ships  of  7^ 

^uns,  3  laige  frigates,  and  a  brig,  such  courage  and  abilities,  as  have  never 
been  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  the  British  navy.     Lie  has  left  liehind  him, 

.besides  several  daughters,  all  married,  one  son,  captain  George  Miller  Biigh, 
E.N.,  wbo  was  severely  wounded  by  a  musket  shot  through  the  breast,  iti 

.the  memorable  battle  of  Trafalgar,  in  which  he  served  as  lieutenant  to  the 
Victory,  to  which  ship  he  was  appointed  at  the  express  desire  .of,  lord 

^elson,  from  a  merited  re^rd  to  his  gallant  father*s  distinguished  conduct 
in  the  service. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. — Rev.  W.  Evans,  A.M.,  Wigmore,  V.— Rer. 
Edward  Howells,  Preston  cum  Blakemore,  V. 

Ordinations. — Dec*  14.  Rev.  Samuel  Biackmore,  late  a  student  a' 
Bristol,  over  the  Baptist  church  at  Knyton.— i4f  n7  18.  Rev,  B.  Coombs^ 
from  Stepney  Academy,  over  the  Baptist  charch  at  Ross. 
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On  Monday,  tjie  23d  of  April,  the  rev.  T.  Wilsrecton,  rector  of  Colne* 
refused  \o  read'the  burial  "service  over  the  deceased  body  of  John  Astw'ood, 
because  lie  had  not  been  t)a prized  nccording  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  church 
of  England)  his  parents  being  .Dissenters.  We  doubt  not  but  that  his' 
diocesan,,  on,  the  representation  of  the  Protestant  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  ReKgibus  Liberty,  will  soon  teach  this  reverend  bigot,  that  his  knowledge 
of  the  ecclesiasticsJ  law  of  the  land  is  on  a  par  with  his  Christian  chanty. 

KENT. 

Deaths. — Feb.  At  Stonehoose,  iit  tihe  108th  year  of  her  age,  M-.  Clarke,  a 
uatime  of  Dundee.  Tea  was  her  caiMtaiit  -beverage,  and  she  never  drank 
aitber  beer  or  spirka. — 16.  At  Eltham,-  rev.  Dr.  \Vilgre8S,  R.  of  Rawretb, 
£ssex,  and  iate  j«ader  at  the  Temple  Church. — March.  At  Bromley,  in  hia' 
^4th  ^flBT,  rev.  W.  GifUMesteae,  R.  of  Rilling  cum  Salthouse. — At  Hin- 
nington,  rev.  M.  Preston,  D.O.,  vicar. — April  5.  At  Greenwich  Hospital,' 
admiral  sir  John  Colpoys,  goveropr  of  that  asylum. — May  15.  At  Woolwich, 
John  BonnycastJe,  esq.,  ioug. eminent. as  the  author  of  very  able  treatises 
oil  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  IVigonometry,  Algebra,  Astronomy,  and  other, 
valuable  elementary  wofks  in  MathemHtics,  and  for  matiy  years  professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  Royal  MilitaVy  College. 

Mitcellaneous  InteUigince.-^An  aperture,  nearly  two*  miles  and  a  half 
in  length,  is  now  effecteff  for  a  tunnel  under  the  hills  between  Gravesend 
and  Roctiester,  to  complete  the  canal  uniting  the  Thames  and  Medway. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Death. — May  4.  At  Manchester,  where  be  was  to  preacli  on  the  suC'- 
ceeding  Sabbath,  the  rev.  Noah  Blackburn,  for  many  years  the  laborious 
and  exemplary  pastor  of  the  Independent  congregation  at  Delph.  So  sudden 
and  so  tranquil  Vas  his  death,  that  when  his  wife  rose  from  bis  side  in  the 
morning,  bhe  siipposed  that  lie  was  asleep — but  it  was  a  sleep  which  knows 
no  waking,  until  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  in  which  the  uniform  evidence 
of  his  faicb  and  works  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  he  will  have  a  plirt. 
The  two  last  texts  he  preached  from,  on  the  Sunday  preceding  his  deatb^ 
were  reoiarkal^Le :  '*  My  times  are  in  thy  bands,"  and  *'  I  lieard  a  voice 
from  heaven  saying,  t3lessed  are  the  dead  which. die  in  the  Lord.*'  To  him 
niay  we  well  apply  the  remainder  of  the  latter  passage,  *'  He  rests  from  bis 
labours,  and  his  works  do  follow  hirn.**  . 

Aefenasfkal  Preferments. — Rev.  Lowther  GrisKtalef^  Walmsley,  P.  C— • 
Rev.  Dr.  Williams,  of  Stroud,  to  the  church  of  St.  Matthew,  Liverpool;  on 
the  Domination  of  rev.  Dr.  Holliday,  V.  of  Stanton,  Salop. 

•  IKCESTKttSHIRE. 

T^etak.-- March. ^  At  Biilesdep,  Hugh  Philips,  103. 

LINCOLNSHTUE. 

J>eaihs. — Feb,  14.  At  North  Cockerington,Mrs.  J.  Foster,  100. — At  Deep- 
ing St-  James,  Mre.  E.  Cook,  100.' — March  2.  At  Telforcl,  near  Homcastle, 
rer.  J.  Dymdka,  rector  of  Brinkhill.—^ilf ay.  Hev,  J.  Myers,  R.  of  Wyberton^ 
&c.  amny  years  chaplain  at  Griqnsthorpe  Castle.-r-6.  W*hilsK  attending  divine 
service,  at  ilorbling  Church,  the  rev.  Bernard  Cracroft,  rector  of  East  Keel, 
mnd  Ticar  of  South  Elkington;  be  expired  Whilst  surrounded  by  his  &mily 
iu  h»  pe^fft^m'  an  atta<:k  of  aagina  plsctoris, 

£ccUtia$tical  Preferments, — Rev.  Matthew  Bamett,  of  Market  Rasen, 
North  Willinghani,  V.;  patron;  Ayscoghe  Boocherett,  esq.,  of  Willingham 
JkHue- — ^Rfiv.  James  Gif&rd,  M.A.,.  V.  of  Woot<*i,  Cabourne,  V. — Rev.  T. 
Fun>c»9>  BbA.')  Oabficunb,  K  — IJpn.  and  rev.  J.  Fdrtascoe,  M.  A.,  Aaderby 
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cam  Cumberwoith,  R. — ^Rev.  R.  Sessoos,  bead  master^  and  rev.  Bldiard 
Thomas,  under  master,  of  lincoln  Grammar  School. 

New  Chapel. — March  82.  A  new  chapel  was  opened  at  Honicasde; 
preachers,  rev.  Messrs.  Byron^  of  Lincoln ;  Pain,  of  Hoxton  Academy ; 
and  Uaynes,  of  Boston. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Deaths. — March.  Mrs.  Evans,  at  the  Post  Office,  Hampstead;  an  old 
and  respectable  inhabitant,  and  a  native  of  Dorchester. — ^Mrs.  Jane  Wat- 
kihs,  of  the  same  place,  after  a  long  illness,  which  she  sustained  with 
uumarmurine  resienation. — 15.  At  her  house,  on  Holly  Bush  Hill,  Hamp- 
stead, Mrs.  rriscilla  Lepper,  aged  71;  she  was  universally  respected  and 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  These  three  individuab  belonged  to  the 
congregation  and  church  of  the  rev.  J.  Snelgar,  and  died  within  the  period 
of  three  weeks. 

Ordination, — Oct*  86.  Rev.  Josiah  Durham,  late  of  Stepney  Acaderoj, 
over  the  Baptist  church  at  Bromley. 

MOVMOUTHSRiaE. 

Deaths.  —  Feb.  10.  At  Caerwent,  near  Chepstow,  Charles  King,  a 
labourer,  107. — May.  At  Tregerog,  rev.  J.  Williams,  89. 

l^ORFOLK. 

Deaths. — May.  At  Stalham,  rev.  J.  Bemey. — ^Rev.  R.  £.  Brown,  of 
Elsin^hall,  83. — 13.  At  Norwich,  W.  Stevenson,  esq.,  upwards  of  35  years 
proprietor  of  "  The  Norfolk  Chronicle,"  and  author  of  **  A  Supplement  la 
Mr.  Bentham's  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ely.*'  It  was 
through  his  patronage  that  Mrs.  £lizabeth  Bentley,  a  self-educated  poetess 
of  Norwich,  was  first  known  to  the  public;  and  shortly  before  his  cieath,  a 
second  selection  from  her  compositions  was  printed  under  liis  superintend- 
ance. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferment. — ^Rev.  W,  £win  Girdlestone,  Kelliog^  with 
'  Sakhouse  annexed,  R. 

KORTHAMPTOVSBIRE. 

Death. — March.  Rev.  W.  Stalmao,  son  of  rev.  W.  Stalman,  of  Stoke 
Bmeme,  fellow  of  Brazen  Nose  College,  Oxford. 

EccUnattical  Preferment. — ^Rev.  R.  R.  Bloxam,  A.M.,  to  be  masi^  of 
the  school  at  Gainsborough. 

irORTHUMBERXAND. 

Deathi.  —  March.  At  North  Shore,  near  Newcastlei  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Di7den,  107. — ^At  CuUercoats,  Mrs.  Armstrong,  103. 

NOTTINOHAMSHIRE. 

Deaths. — May.  Rev.  J.  T.  Jordan,  B.D.,  R.  of  Hickling.— At  East  Ret- 
ford, rev.  R.  Morton,  77<. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferment.— Rev.  T.  Beckwith,  East  Retford,  V. 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

Deaths. — May.  Rev.  James  Griffiths,  D.D.,  roaster  of  University  CoU 
lege,  and  prebendary  of  Gloucester. — Rev.  W.  T»  Beer,  of  Worcester 
College. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferweirf.— Rev.  J,  Cleobury,  Piddiqgtoq,  V, 

RUTLAMD6HIRS. 

Death, — May.  At  Oakham,  of  an  abscess  in  hit  head,  rev.  M.  Mao- 
farlane,  o<jl«fce,  33. 

SHROFSHtRE. 

Death. — April  14.  In  the  act  of  retiring  to  rest,  at  Oldbisry,  near  Bridge- 
north,  rev,  T,  Moses  JLjFster,  R.  of  Nunton,  Billin^iley,  audOidbory,  68. 
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EuktiaUkai  PrefermeaiB  — Uer.  T.  H.  Lo«e»  AM.^  weotmA  pbrtion  of 
Uolgftte,  R.— Re?.  J.  H.  Bnmby,  V.  of HuU^  Chcawurdioe,  V. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Deatks.^^Marck,  Rev.  L.  H.  Luxton,  B.A.,  prebendary  of  Wells,  roinister 
of  Taooton  St.  James,  and  Ash  Priors,  and  yicar  of  Holcombe  Buniell, 
Devon. — At  Crewkeme,  rev.  Mr.  Stake.-— W.  Mejler,  esq.,  45;  joint  pro- 
prietor and  editor  of  the  Bath  liemld,  whose  poetical  prodactions  eai^y 
obtained  the  prize  at  Batheaston  villa. — 9.  At  Bath,  S.  Ram,  esq.,  of  Rams- 
fort,  CO.  of  Wexibfd,  a  bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple,  77.-T-16.  In  his  STtii 
jear,  at  the  Lodge,  Weston-m-Gordano,  rev.  Edwaid  KewooaiOy  A.B.,  of 
Jcsos  College,  Cambridge,  son  of  the  late  archbishop  Newcoroe.^— JMoy  ^ 
At  Clifton,  in  her  82d  year,  Mrs.  Hester  Lynch  Piozzi,  formerly  Mrs.  Thrale, 
the  fnend  and  chit-diat  biographer  of  Johnson,  and  one  of  the  D^hi- 
Crascan  poets  deservedly  lashed  by  Oi£Ford,  in  his  Baviad  and  Msviad. 
She  was  also  a  leading  member  of  the  Bas  Blen  sisterhood.— 15.  Li  a  hoiiao 
for  the  insane,  near  Bristol,  Dr.  Cakott,  the  celebrated  composer  of  gteefcf  ■ 
13/  At  Bristol,  rev.  Dr.  Ford,  V.  of  Melton  Mowbray,  79. 

EuUsiaiiieal  Prefermentt, — ^^Rev.  W.  Proctor  Thomas,  LL.B.,  Hq|- 
combe,  prebendary  in  Wells  Cathedral. — Rev.  P.  A.  French,  Thorp  Falcon, 
R. — Rer.  R.  T.  Whalley,  M.A.,  prebendary  of  Wells,  Ilchester,  and  Yeovil- 
lon,  R  R. — Rev.  J.  Turner  Corston,  V. — Rev.  W.  Harvey,  LL.  B.,  Crow- 
combe,  R. — Rev.  J.  Townsend,  Taunton  St.  Mary,  P.  (f, — Rev.  Richard 
Porter,  roaster  of  the  Chapter  Grammar  School,  Bristol. 

Ordination. — Dec.  SO.  Rev.  W.  (1.  Guy,  from  Hackney  Academy,  over 
the  Independent  church  assembling  at  Hope  Chapel|  Bristol  Hotwells. 

STAFFORDSHIRB. 

EeclesuuHeal  Prtfermenis.  — Rev.  J.  J.Drewe,  Alstooefield,  V. — ^Rev.  J. 
Roberts,  curate  of  St.  Michael's,  Derby,  Quamfbrd,  P.  C. — ^Rev.  J.  T.  Lftw^ 
AJU.,  son  of  the  bishop  of  Chester,  mastership  of  St.  John's  Hospital,  Lich- 
field. 

SUFFOLK. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. — Rev.  T.  Holmes,  A.M.,  Holbroke,  R. — Rev. 
H.  W,  Rons  Birch,  Yo:iford,  V.,  and  Bed6eld,  R. ;  patron,  lord  Roos^-*- 
Rtv.  Steriing  Moseley  Westhorp  Sibton,  V.,  with  Peosenhali  chap. 

SURREY. 

Deaths.— ^Marck  9.  At  his  seat,  Ham  House,  near  Richmond,  Wilbraham 
Tollemache,  earl  of  Dysart.  His  sister,  lady  Louisa  Manners,  becomes  the 
representative  of  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  the  ToUemaoies,  succeeds 
log  also  to  her  brother's  titles. — May.  At  Kennington,  rev.  M.  Breton^ 
DD.,  74. 

EccUsiastUal  Preferment, — ^Rev.  Henry  St.  John,  Putney,  P.  C. ;  on  the 
Domination  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Worcester. 

SUSSEX. 

Dtaiths. — March.  At  Chichester,  rev.  J.  B.  Caipenter,  R.  of  £lsled.-<« 
April  1.  At  Brighton,  sir  Charles  Edmoostone,  of  Dunheath,  bart.,  M.P^ 
fiur  the  county  of  Stirling. — 7.  At  Milan,  rev.  W.  H»  Campion,  R.  of  Westr 
mesioo  and  Street. 

Ecclesiastieal  Preferments.'^Bjev,  R.  Chester,  A.M.,  Elstead,  R.;  patroii 
lord  Selsey. — Rev.  U.  Proctor,  A.M.,  head  master  of  Lewes  School. 

OrdtmKion — Fe6.  9S.  Rev.  James  Puntis,"late  st«dent  at  Stepney  Aca* 
demv,  over  the  Baptist  church  at  Battle. 

Nem  Chapel. — Peb.  S7.  A  new  Baptist  place  of  worship,  called  Zioii 
Chapel,  was  opened  at  Battle ;  preachers,  rev.  Messrs.  Shirjey,  pf  Seven 
Oaks;  Ivimey,  and  Hoby,  of  London, 
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Mi»ceiian€om$  Intelligence. — ^An  addttiomd  service  is  to  be  peiformed  at 
the  parish  church  of  Brighton  eveiy  Sunday,  to  commence  at  seven  o'clock 
in  ttie  e%'eniiig.  lliis  important  rejpilatiou  has  been  adopted  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  nuyesty,  who  maintains  the  extra  curate^  necessary  (or  the 
fulfilment  of  the  doiy,  trom  his  privy  purse. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Deathi. — March  8.  Rer.  J.C.  Townsend,  R.  of  Allerton. — At  lUrcbfield 
bouse,  near  Binningham,  sir  Mark  Sanders,  bart^  70. 

Eeciesitisiical  Preferment. — Rer.  Laurence  Panting' Gardiner,  D.D.,  St. 
Ailip's,  Birmingham,  R. ;  patron,  the  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 

•  New  Chapel r^Hcro.  15.  A  new  Baptist  meeting- house  was  opened  at 
Napton,  near  Scmtham;  iireachers,  rev.  Messrs.  Franklin,  of  Coventry; 
Gnffiths,  of  Long  Buckby;  and  Bottomley,  of  Middleton. 

•  Mieceilaneout  Intelligence. — N early  </ 2000  has  already  been  subscribed 
towards  eatabliHhine  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  at 
Birmingham.  Sir  R.  Lawley,  hart.j  the  first  projector,  besides  a  handsome 
subscription,  presented  to  it  a  valuable  collection  of  casts  fipom  the  antique. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Deaths, — March.  At  Shirston,  Jacob  Taylor,  aged  103.  He  was  a  native 
oTCaloe,  and  in  early  life  was  a  drover  to 'SmithHcld  market.  lie  had 
laboured  under  no  bodily  infirmity,  except  a  defect  in  his  eyesight,  until  the 
day  preceding  his  death,  having,  during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  frequently 
journeyed  10  miles  to  procure  lime,  which  he  afterwards  disposed  of  in 
the  neighbourhood. — Xlaj/.  At  Broad  Ilintoii,  rev.  W.  Andrews,  M.A., 
chaplain  to  lord  Blaney,  sometime  assistant  lecturer  at  High  Wycombe. — 
3.  At  Calne,  the  rev.  T.  Greenwood,  80. 

.  Ecclesiattical  Preferment. — Rev.  W.  Jennings,  V.  of  East  Garsten, 
Berks,  living  of  Baydon  ;  patron,  sir  F.  Burdett,  hart. 

WORC  ESTERSUI  RE. 

Death, — Feb.  25.  At  Worcester,  in  his  74th  year,  Admiral  West. 

YORKSHIRE, 

Deaths. — March.  Rev.  Mr.  Moss ;  rev.  J.  Tliompson. — At  Brompton, 
J.  Howard,  carpenter,  101. — 2.  Rev.  C.  Hunter,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church, 
at  Richmond. — At  Thornton  Hall^  near  Bedale,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age, 
Frederick  Dodsworth,  D.D.  senior  canon  of  Windsor,  R.  ot  Speniithonae, 
and  P.  C.  of  Cleasby,  in  the  county  of  York. — 9.  At  an  advanced  age,  rev. 
John  Myers,  of . 'Shipley -hall,  near  Bradford,  and  R.  of  Wyburlon,  Lincoln- 
shire.— 21,  At  Dore,  near  Sheffield,  Mr.  George  Wainwright,  107. — At 
Whitby,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age,  Thomas  Bateman,  M.D.  late  of  BloooDS- 
bury  Square,  London,  physician  to  the  Public  Dispensary  and  to  the  Fever 
Hospital.'  He  was  very  assiduous  and  skilful  in  his  profession,  and  con- 
tributed to  its  literature  the  following  valuable  works: — "Delineations  of 
the  Cutaneous  Diseases."  "  A  Practical  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases, 
according  to  the  Arrangement  of  Dr.  Willan."  "  A  succinct  Account  of 
the  Typhus  or  Contagious  Fever  of  this  country,  with  the  appropriate  Method 
of  Treatment  as  practised  in  the  House  of  Recovery,  &c."  **  Reports 
on  the  Diseases  of  London,  and  the  State  of  the  Weather,  from  1804  to 
1816,  iijcluding  practical  Remarks  on  the  Causes  and  Treatment  of  the 
former.'' — May.  Rev.  W.  Northend,  late  dissenting  minister  of  Brighouse, 
near  Halifex.— 17,  In  the  77ih  year  of  a^e,  rev.  W.  Richardson,  sub-chanter 
of  the  Cathedral,  incumbent  C.  of  St.  Michael-le-Belfrey,  and  V.  of  St- 
Sampson*s,  York,  where  he  had  exercised  his  ministry  within  a  few  days  of 
50  years.     .  ^ 
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£cr/etMilic«/  PrefermdU.  — Rev.  J.  Soiytfa,  Keytbgbftm,  P.  C,^  rev.  W< 
Wyrili,  B.A.  Spenithome,  R.;  rev.  W.  L.  Kickard,  Rufi^tb,.P.  C. ;  rev. 
£.  Jones,  DoDfiinstoii,  R.;  rev.  C.  Musgrove,  A.M.  WjhitkirJc,  V.;  rev. 
W.  fiaisbridge,  of  Tweedmouth,  to  be  bead  master  of  lUiaresbprougb^ 
Grammar  School. 

Ordinaiion.-^Nov.  7.  Rev.  B.  Niriitingale  over  the  two  Indiependeat 
cborches  at  Newton  and  Whymond  Houses. 

New  Churcheij  ^c, — ^The  phms  for  tbe  erection  of  three  new  chorchea  iu 
Leeds,  are  fionlly  agreed  upon,  a^nd  £lQ,OQQ.  is  expended  upon  each  church. 
Sep.  SO.  A  new  chapel  in  the  Independent  denomination  was  opened 
at  Ecciesfield ;  preachers,  rev.  Mr..  Bennett,  of  Rotherham ;  Bowdeii  and 
Smith,  of  Shefiiekld — March  15.  A.  new  Baptist  chapel  was  opened  al> 
Steep  Lane,  Sowerby ;  preachers,  Dr.  Steadman,  of  Brudford;  rev.  Messrs.' 
Mann,  of  Shipley ;  Cockin,  of  Halifax ;  and  Dyer,.of  Bacup.  > 

PkUoMtkropic  IntelUgetu^, — ^A  new  house  of  correction,  upon  an  im- 
proved principle,  is  about  to  beerected  on  tbeJIumber  Bank  at  Hull,  at  ari 
estimated  expense  of  ^19^000.  In  it  the  prisoners  are  to  he  eoifiioyed  ia 
such  labours  as  they  are  competent  to  undertake. 

Wales. 

Deaths, — Feb.  22.  Rev.  J.  Grubb,  of  Presteign. — March.  At  Barmouth,' 
Rev.  T.  Edwards. — At  Maes  y  Groes,  near  Bangor,  rev.  J.  Roberts,  M.A.,' 
R.  of  Uanllechyd,  .Caernarvonshire,  and  of  Kiddiogton,  Oxfordshire. — Ma^» 
At  Swansea,  at  an  adfanccd  age,  Rev.  Dr.  Jeukins. — ^Near  Brigeud^  Ghi- 
moyrganshire,  rev.  C.  Galley,  A.M.  R.  of  Crokorne,  Devoiu 

Ecclesiaslical  Freferments. — Rev.  Robert  Willinms  to.  trie  living  ot 
Llandyfrog,  Anglesea. —  Rev.  J.  Jones,  Llanvyrnach  and  Penrith,  RR. 
Pembrokeshire. — Key.  J.  H.  Cotton,  to  the  living  of  LlnnOeched,  Anglesea. 

Ordinations, — June  1,  fl820)'. — Rev.  Timothy  Thomas,  jun.  over  the 
Baptijit  church  et  Nevvcastle  Emlyn,  Caermarthenshirc. — August'^.  Rev. 
Mr-  Ashford  over  the  newly  formed  Baptist  church  at  Welshpool. — May  16. 
Rev.  VV.  Hammerton^  at  Bethesda  chapel,  in  Gower,  Glamorganshire,  to 
assist  in  the  churches  gathered  together  by  several  ministers  under  the 
patronage  oflady  Barham. 

New  Chapels, — Oct.  10.  A  new  Baptist  chapel  was  opened  at  Pen-alt; 
near  Monmouth ;  preachers,  rev.  Messrs.  Fry,  of  Coleford  ;  Phillips,  of  Caei* 
leon  ;  Lewis,  of  Chepstow;  and  Jame.s,  of  Pontrhydyrun.  —  25.  A  new 
Baptist  chapel  was  opened  at  Monmouth ;  preacliers,  rev.  Messrs.  Fry,  of 
Coleford;  Williams,  of  Ilyefoid;  and  Hawkins,  of  Eastcombe. — Nov.  21.  A 
new  Baptist  chapel,  called  Glasgoed  Chapel,  was  opened  in  the  parish  of 
Llanladock;  preachers,  rev.  Messre.  Heley,  of  Llauwearnoth ;  Evans,  of 
Peny-garn;  Thomas,  of  "Abergavenny  ;  and  Phillips,  of  Caerleori. — Dec.  1. 
A  Dew  Baptist  chapel  was  opened  at  Ragland ;  preachers,  rev.  Messrs. 
Dyke,  of  Abergavenny;  Phillips,  of  CaeHeon  ;  Jones,  of  Monmouth;  and 
Davies,  of  Hereford. — Mat/  14.  The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  chapel,  to 
be  called  Immanuel  Chapel,  the  fifth  erected  in  Glamorganshire  at  the 
expense  of  lady  Barhain,  was  laid  hy  rev.  W.  Hammerton. 

JiCX)ILAND. 

•  •  ft  - 

Deaihs. — Feb.. ^.  Bay.  James  Innes,  minister  of  Yester,  East  Lothian,  ii\ 
the  88th  year  of  his  age,  and  61st  of  his  ministry.*— 7.  At  Staho  Manse, 
rev.  Alexander  Ker,  jnn.— JVfercA  12.  At  Banff)  rev.  A.  Gordon,  02.^23  At 
Paisley,  rev.  John  Findla^,  D.D.  miqister  of  the  High  Church  for  upwards  of 
40years. — /fpr.2.  At  Edinbui^h,  Dr.JamesGregory,profesior  of  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  first  physician  to  his  majesty 
for  Scotland.    The  remains  of  this  highly  distinguished  and  atniable  man 
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were  interrad  at  the  Canongate  cburch*yard  on  the  7ch,  attended  hj  the 
loitl  provoat  and  magistrates,  all  the  membets  of  the  university,  and  an 
immenBe  number  of  sorrearing  ftiendt.  He  was  the  fourth  professor  of  his 
hmWjy  in  a  hneal  descent;  and  from  his  ancestor,  David  Gregory,  of 
Kioairdy,  he  was  the  16th  descendant  who  had  held  a  professorship  in  a 
British  university. — April  19.  At  Applegirth,  sir  Alexander  Jaidine,  bart. 
— IS.  At  Greenock,  suddenly,  the  rev.  Kenneth  Bayne,  minister  of  the  Gaelic 
chapel,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  and  90(b  of  his  ministry. — 3fay.  At 
Shoal-house,  Anne  M'Rae,  112. 

Eccieiiattieal  Prf/ermeafs*— Rev.  Mark  Ailkins>to  the  united  paiiaheaof 
Dyke  and  Moy,  Morayshire. — Rev.  W.  Proudfoot,  jninister  of  Shous,  to  the 
parish  of  Avendale,  Hamilton ;  patron,  the  duke  of  Hamilton. 

Ordination. — Rev.  David  Young,  called  to  be  pastor  of  the  associate 
coneregatian  of- Barrhead. 

tjnittrnty  Inteliigence.-^The  provost,  magistrates,  and  council  of  Edin- 
boi^,  on  a  leet,  presented  by  the  faculty  of  advocates,  unanimously 
appointed  sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  bart.  and  Wm.  Fraser  Tytler,  esq.  advocates, 
to  be  joint  professors  of  civil  history  and  Roman  antiquities,  in  the  university, 
with  benefit  of  survivorship. — Dr.  Home  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  clmir  of 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  £dinbui)^h,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Gregory. 

..    IRELAND. 

Deatht, — Feb,  93.  At  Rockingham,  in  his  88th  year,  hon.  col.  King, 
governor  of  the  connty  of  Sligo,  brother  of  Edward,  earl  of  Kingston,  and 
uncle  of  the  present  earl.  His  charitable, donations  in  the  town  of  fikslina 
alone  are  said  to  have  amounted  regularly  to  at  least  .^9000.  per  ammm. — 
March,  At  Duhlin,  rev.lliomas  Smyth,  D.D.  R.  of  Knniskitlen,  and  V.  of 
Santry. — 39.  At  Samerville,  near  Cashel,  Ireland,  the  most  R.  Dr  Patrick 
Everard,  R.  C.  archbishop  Qf  Cashel. — April  0.  At  Mount  Stuart,  Robert, 
nnarquess  of  Londonderry,  Who  is  succeeded  in  his  titUfS  by  his  eldest  son, 
viscount  Castlereagh.  W^  have  great  pleasure  in  communicating  the  fol- 
lowing information  relative  to  the  late  marquess  of  Londonderry.  On  the 
estates,  now  his  8on\  there  are  no  risings,  no  burnings,  no  nightly  mob, 
no  searching  for  arms,  no  putting  people  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives — ^in  a. 
Word,  there  is  no  disturbance,  because  there  are  no  grievances.  Being 
fnformed  by  his  factor  that  the  tenants  were  unable  to  pay  their  rents,  he 
assembled  theni,  and  inquired  what  they  were  able  to  pay.  They  made 
their  estimates.  He  ordered  their  old  leases  to  be  cancelled — gave  them  all 
receipts  in  full — and  desired  new  ones  to  be  made  out  according  to  the 
fair  value  of  com,  and  under  the  new  leases  his  tenantry  at  present  occupy 
their  lands.  But  his  lordship  did  not  stop  here.  Some  of  tne  tenants  had 
paid  above  the  fair  value  of  the  land,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  their 
agreement.  "  These  tenants  must,'Vsaid  the  venerable  nobleman,  '^have 
deprived  themselves  of  ihe  comforts  and  even  the  necessaries  of  life.  We 
-must  refund  them  a  proportion  of  the  rents.'*  A  great  part  was  accordingly 
refunded.  One  widow  lady  received  «£*200.  and  odd,  back,  and  with  Oie 
rest  has  her  land  at  present  on  easy  terms.  This  is  doing  the  thing  like  a 
DoMeman,  like  a  man  of  humanity.  It  was  almost  the  last  act  of  the  late 
lord  Londonderry's  life. — 96.  At  Belfast,  in  the  46th  year  oif  his  age,  rev. 
W.  Neilson,  D.D.  M.It.I.A.  professor  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and 
head-master  of  the  classical  school  in  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution. 
He  was  author  of  the  **  Greek  Exercises  and  Idioms,''  and  of  the  ^  £nglish 
and  Irish  Grammars,"  published  under  his  name ;  and  about  a  year  before 
his  death  gave  to  the  world  an  edition  of  '*  Moore's  Grsrk  Grammar,*'  with 
laige  additions  and  improvements,  an  elementary  work  already  ado-.ted  as 
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•  tut  book  fn  MMnd  of -the  oiii?«niti«  of  Sfiodand,  and  whioh  baa  met  mkh 
the  decided  approbatioii  of  llie  most  conpeceat  jiM%e8«  HU  literary  cha- 
ncier, peiticBliiiiy  ae  a  liogatityetoMi  to  high  that  the  aniveiaity  of  OlaagoWy 
in  wlii<m  he  had  been  edaatted,  ooafevred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
divinitr,  an  honour  as  unexpected  as  it  was  noeoUcited.  Fcom  1797  to 
1818,  be  WHS  the  Prssbyterian  minister  of  Doadalk,  from  which  place  he 
removed  in  the  latter  year  to  Belfast. 

Eedtamticul  Frefisrmeni$. — ^Rev.  R.  M.  Mant,  Moiiotsea  V.  and  KiK- 
biduiiasu  R.  in  the  diocese  of  Killaloe. — Dr.  Laffin  to  be  archbishop,  and 
the  TSiy  rev.  Dr.  Wrigb^  to  be  vicar  capitular  of  the  Rooaaa  catholic  areb- 
dioceee  of  Caifael. 


SUMMARY  OF  MISSIONARY  PROCEEDINGS. 


Iir  resnmtiig  our  Summary  of  Missionaiy  Proceedinge,  unavoidably 
ODBtted  in  the  last  Number,  we  are  happr,  on  the  whole,  to  have  abundant 
taose  for  congratulating  the  Cbristian  pODiic  on  the  enoooraging  complexion 
of  the  information  communicated  by  the  various  societies,  wkhin  the  last 
«i  months. 

The  SocxETT  FOB  Provotino  CnaiSTrAV  Kkowlbdgb  has  recently 
received  a  veiy  large  addition  to  its  funds,  in  the  munificent  legacy  of 
£90fiOO.  S  per  cent  consols,  bequeathed  by  the  rev.  Edward  Parkinson, 
late  rector  of  Great  Leigh,  Essex ;  and  of  other  considerable  bequests.  Of 
itslaige,  though  not  rapidly  increasing  revenues,  jf  1000.  has  been  granted 
to  the  special  fond,  for  counteracting  mfidel  publications,  whose  operations, 
if  they  have  not  been  as  eflfectnal  as  could  be  wished,  have,  at  least,  been 
most  lealous.  In  India  there  are  now  five  diocesan  and  district  committees 
in  connexion  with  this  society,  and  they  are  actively  engaged  In  the  establisb- 
ment  of  schools,  in  circles  consisting  of  five  native,  and  one  central  Engliidi 
school.  The  first  circle  in  the  Keighbourhood  of  Calcutta  is  nearly  com- 
pleted: and,  under  the  dinx;tion  of  the  active  bishop  of  that  diocese,  a 
Cbrtttian  sdiool,  somewhat  on  the  footing  of  an  English  parochial  one,  is 
aboot  to  be  erected  on  a  spot,  liberally  granted  by  government-^rom  funds 
left  by  will  at  -fais  lordship's  disposal,  for  some  charitable  purpose.  Depots 
for  the  sale  and  distribution  of -the  books  and  tracts  of  the  society,  have 
also  been  established  in  different  parts  of  Bengal^  and  new  ones  are  esm^ 
bKsbmg,  for  the  supply,  amoni^st  othersi  of  the  military  bosfNtals,  orphan 
schools,  and  other  puolic  establishments ;  and  also  of  the  pilot  schooners, 
of  this  extensive  and  thidily  populated  commercial  district.  A  considerable 
increase  Ims  lately  been  observed  with  pleasure  in  the  demand  for  Bibles, 
a  supply  of  which,  with  other  religious  works,  has  been  sent  to  John  Adams 
and  his  little  interesting  colony  on  Pitcaim's  island— whence  it  is  hoped, 
that  some  opportimity  wiU,  ere  k>ng,  be  found  of  conveying  the  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  religion  to  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  whose  inhabitants 
never  beard  the  name  of  God  or  of  his  Son.  Eight  hundred  school  books 
have  also  hten  ptaoed  at  the  disposal  of  the  chaplain  at  New  South  Wales^ 
who  estiuates  toe  number  of  children  of  European  parents  there,  at  5,000v 
To  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  these  new  fields  of  opemtion  for  its 
exertions,  the  society  1ms  placed  a  further  sum  of  <£l/XX>.  at  the  disposal 
of  theltishop  of  Calcutta,  and  also  voted  £5,000,  towards  the  establishmeitt 
of  a  missionary  college  in  the  metropolis  of  that  see.  The  district  committee 
It  Bombay  has  lately  had  a  considiemble  augmentation  of  its  resoim^es,  in 
an  annual  grwit  of  the  governor  in  coonciljof  849  rupees,  for  the  wpply> 
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Abrot^  the  caniimttiee^  of  a  certain  nucnfaer  of  books,  to  tbe  Eii^ish  grasps 
in  hospitaiy  and.  tho  English  seamea  of  tbe  company  s  cruisers.  Co-ofjue- 
,rati|iig  moat  .cordially  with  the  Bombay  education  soaiaty,  they  haie  i»i9o 
^I^SsM  <P  supply  ail  schools  in  any  wa^  connected  with  it;  with  booU 
.grataitouftly,  as  they  accordingly  now  do  tor  600  c})ildren>  of  \^hom  f^l^out 
•SOO  are  natives.  The  ^comoiittea  at. Madras  are  alsi>  equally  active- with  tbe 
two  already  referred  to ;  they  are  carrying  on  the  establishment  of  bool^ 
•depots  with  vigour^and  the  ancieht  missions  of  this  veuerabU  society  in  tlieir 
district  are  about  to  be  re-established  and  increased  with  every  prps|>ect  c^ 
^iificess.  Qn  their  behalf,  the  chaplain  at  Pahnacottu .  has  rtcfititlj  vi^iied 
those  in  that  remote  district,  and  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  tup  station^ 
Nazareth  and  at  Mothalloor,  that  he  had  seldom  witnessed  so  much  relivion 
in  a  town  in  England,  as  was  conspicuous  there ;  indeed,  such  was  the  eilbct 
of  the  order  observed  in  these  two  pruteetant  vilbgesin  the  raulst  of  aps^an 
land,  that  some  of  the  Hindoos  of  the  neighbourhood  candidly  admitted  that 
tliey  were  .very  quiet  and  safe  places.  At  present  they  are  under  the  sole 
care  of  the  native  priests ;  oue  of  them  ( Vissivarsemadur)  converged  since 
the  last  report  of  this  society,  a  man  of  considerable  abilities,  as  Well  as.ot' 
genuine  piety,  the  chaplain  heard  deliver  a  sermon  to  his  own  congre^cioi^ 
that  would  nave  done  credit  to  a  minister  of  superior  and  more  regular  clerical 
education.  Both  to  him  and  to  Abraham,  (the  other  native  priest)  their 
^ock  and  the  surrounding  Christians  seem  to  be  very  warndy  attache^,  and 
if  properly  encouraged,  they  may  be  the  means  of  doing  much  good.  Bf 
a  religions  tract  society,  establishiid  in  this  presidency,  in  .1818,  and  having 
now  an  annual  revenue  of  about  ^140.  three  tracts,  of  4,0d0  copies  eacn| 
have  been  printed. in  Telogoo  and  Tamul,  in  which  last  Innguago  Dr.  Rottkr 
has  completed  a  translation  of  the  liturgy  of  the  cimrch  of  Kugland,  now 
about  to  be  introduced  among  the  Palmacptta  churches. 

Our  Moravian  brethren  are  still  proceeding  slowly,  but  surely,  in  their 
lionourable  work  of  at  once  evai  geiizing  and  civiliziug  the  lioiteutots  of 
Southern  Africa.  At  their  flourishing  s<.ttlementofGaudenthal,  a  garden  in  tbe 
jniilst  of  a  desert,  tliey  have  now  1,400  inbahitants,  and  500  comniunicanis, 
and  are  frequently  cheered  in  their  exertions  by- the  dying  tebtimony  pf  these 
converted  savages  to  the  truth  in  Jesus.  The  whole  settlement  eviuce 
in  their  conduct,  the  bene6cial  intiuence  of  the  instruction  they  have 
received,',  in  changing  them  from  worse  than .  idle  rovers,  into  industrious 
labourers,  and  useful  members  of  society.  In  the  re-estahlisbed  settlenicnt 
of  Eauon,  rapid  progress  is  making  towards  providing  the  missiooaries, 
and  their  interesting  protegees^  162  in  number,  with  the  necessaries,  aad 
such  of  the  conveniencies  of  life,  ns  are  to  be  obtained  in  a  region  where  the 
tiger,  the  elephivut,  and  the  lion,  dispute  with  them  the  possession  of  tbe 
soil,  and  the  property  in,  their  flocks  and  herds,  whilst  they  must  live  in 
constant  jeopardy  of  a  repetition  of  the  marauding  incursions  of  more  cruel 
men,  liy.  which  they  were  recently  dnven-  from  their  humble  nod  peaceful 
colony  in  the  pathless  wild.  .  Well,  indeed,  may  it  be  said  of  them,  that 
tliey  go  foith  to  their  great  work  with  their  lives  in  their  hands,  but  thejr 
go  forth,  we  rejoice  to  know,  beneath  the  guardian  protection  of  Him  n^ho 
never  slunibereth,  but  whose  e^es  are  always  upon  tl)ose  who  do  his  will, 
and  that  to  bless  aud  to  protect  them.  By  iiis  blessing  on  their  endeavonr^, 
the  prospect  is  widely  cliang^  sinqe  they  came  hiiner.  Com  is  nuw 
growing,  where,  four  months  oefore,  the  bushes  wjere  so  thick,  that  a  dog 
could  scarcely  have  mfide  his  way  through  jthem.  The  CafFrees  have 
not  yet  exhibited  any  s^'inptoros  of  a  wish  to  break  the  treaty  of  peace  they 
have  entered  into,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  this  disposition  uill  be 
lasting.     In  this  hope  we  the  more  willingly  indulge,  in  that  a  race  as  wild. 


Uehi  fii  iDOthe»(Nirtof  the  worid-to  have  been  siibdo49d;^by  thr blessing  c^ 
God  on  their  eserttons,  to  habits  of  peace,'  order,  aud  reli^on.  -  'The 
itustionto  the  Cherokee  Indiahs,  after  nearly  twentjjeara  of  patient  waiting 
lor  the  ottt-pourinj^  of  the  spirit^  and  ofhopinf^  against  hope,  has  recently 
jMTOved  a  most  eraioently  soccessful  one.    (jhiefly  hy  a  steady  perseverance 
In  educating  the  children  of  the  natives,  even  after  many  of  the  warm  friends 
Y>f  the  mission  had  considered  the  measure  hop<^ess,  a  eeneml  inijuiry  after 
the  better  road  in  which  they  were  taught  to  tread  has  been  excited  in  their 
parents,  especidly  in  their  mothers,'  who  have  here,  as  every  where,  the 
greittest  inflneftce  over,  and  connexion  with,  the-  risin^r  generation.    A  new 
•tation  is  aboot  to  he  formed  at  Oastolochy,  die  capitu,  as  it  may  well  be 
termed,  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  for  there  the  national  government  holds  its 
mtetings  in  a  new  council-house,  which,  before  the  first  talk  was  held  there^ 
was,  at  the  request  of  the  assembled  chiefs,  dedicated  by  prayer  and  a  sermon^ 
to  the  Mving  God.    With  that  iiberality  and  sound  policy  which  so  emi* 
neotly  marks  its  condaet-in  christianiang  and  civilizing  the  savi^  hordei 
by  whom  its  states  are  surrounded,  the  American  government  has  made 
this  mission  an  annual  allowance  ef  950  dollars,  with  a  proftuse  of  aA 
increased  contribution,  and  an  engagement  to  defray  two  thirds-  of  the 
expenees  of  whatever  buildings  may  be  erected  by  its  agents.    By  the  con* 
dnoed  and  combined  exertions  of  those  agents,  and  of  the  government  resident 
amongst  the  Cherokees,  this  wild  and  savase  race  are  daily  adi^mcitog  in 
icdvilizatiott.   -The  English  is  now  the  official  language  of  the  country,  and 
not  a  few  of  its  chiefs  have  adopted  it  as  tlietr  vernacular  one,  dtsoardina 
with  their  Indian  speech,  the  more  objectionable  national  customs  in  which 
they  have  most  of  them  been  trained  from  (heir  youth.    Many  of  tlitoi  have 
quitted  the  bow  and  the  spear,  for  the  scythe  and  the  praning-hook>  and  from 
mi^Qr.hnnters,  have  been  converted  into  peaceful  husbandmen.    Att  theb 
dudft,  the  younger  ones  especially,  zealously  espouse'  the  cai/se  of  civiliza- 
(ion  lind  instruction ;  as  the  principal  means  of  promoting  which;  they  took 
irith  &vour  aUd  with  confiaends  to  the  schoow  and  chapels  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. 

In  the  great  field  of  its  exertion,  the  East  Indies,  thie  BxPTist  Mrssioir 
h  sdH,  we  hope,  making  progress,  though,  ftom  the  deep-rooted  prejudice 
of  the  people,  that  progress  must,  to  all  human  appn^ension,  necessarily 
he  riow.  The  Seriptures  -and  religious  tracts  are  widely-distributing,  and 
Seem  to  be  exciting  inquiries  in  every  direction,  though  but  one  here  and 
there  seems  openly  to  embrace  the  truths  they  indilcate.  To  our  appreheiH^ 
aioo,  however,  one  of  the  most  encouraging  prospects  which  presents  itself 
fcrdie  general  diffusion  ef  the  Gospel  amoA|st  the  countless  millions  o^ 
Hmdostan,  is  the  rapid  p^o^reas  evioendy  made  amongst  the  higher  classes^ 
by  the  Vedantic  or  monotheistical  doctrines  of  their  own  philosophers;  for* 
oerfidnly  pure  Deisin  itself  were  far  better  ground  ta  work  upon,  than  the 
ooKDjdicatied  and  abstruse  mythology —  the  numerous  rites  ana  terem6nies, 
and  purifications  and  casts  of  the  foUoviers  of  Brahma,  atodhis  ten  thousand 
gods.  One  of  the  paissionaries,  who  has  travelled  more  than  fiOO  tniies 
N.W.  of  Delhi  to  this  borders  of  the  Punjab,  distributed,  in  his  way  through 
Hite  fruitful  but  benighted  region,  a  thousand  religious  books  and  thicts,' 
mtA  amongst  them  Copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  various  languages  spoken' 
by  the  people- whom  n^  was  hkely  to  meet  with  in  his  intended  route,  and* 
WliOjMBnmlly  reeved  them  with  thanks,  as  was  especially  the  case  with 


L  At'  Benares,  and  in  its  neighboorhood,  and  indeed  in  msny^ 
odier  distftctt,  several  Brahmin^and  Mussulman  are  visiting  the  mi8sioi»ari^' 
to  gecinstractifd  in  the  new  way  of  salvation  of  which  they  have  liittply ' 
~ ';  and  for  the*most  part,  receit^  gWdly  die  cop^'  of  the  ISwriptirt^  itod  • 
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tMcU  Drained  td  tbtoia.    4< '^^n^po'V  mvmI 'co0v«rti  h^^  ractmiy 
Ueeii  added  by  bafydsm  Cp  the  visible,  as  we  hope  by  regeneratioii  tbey  an 
added  also  to  the  invisibJe,  charcb  of  God,  some  of  whom  are  Brahroiu, 
one  a  Chines^,  and  another,  the  devotee  mentioned  ii^  the  last  saminarf. 
An  Ascetic  has  also  been  baptized,  who  lived  -for  years  in  the  Sunder- 
bunds*  among  the  wild  beasts,  wearing  round  his  neck  an  amulet  mads 
of  tbe  yertebrsB  of  serpents.    At  the  valuable  mission  press  there  the  Mab- 
ratta  Bible  is  almost  nnishod,  as  are  also  the  historical  books  in  Punjabes, 
and  the  Pentateuch  in  Telinga,  Pushtoo,  and  Runkeena.     Ere  this  we  have 
also  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  New  Testament  has  been  piiaited 
there  in  Gp^urattee,  Bikaneer,  Kashmeer,  and'  Kumata.    Five  native  yoaog 
men  .have  oilfered  themselves  as  missionaries  in  the  neig^bouibood  ot  their 
respective  dwellings,  and  tender  their  services  gratuitously.    In  Java  no 
very  visible  prpgress  is  making,  excepting  the  preliminary  measore  of  trans- 
lating tbe  New  Testament  into  Javanese,  which  is  already  done,  as  for  as 
the  epistle  19  the  Colossians.    Four  members  constitute  the  whole  of  the 
church  there,  but  its  pastor  is  dilieent  in  preaching  and  teaching,  and  it 
labouring  hard  at  the  Herculean  task  of  reducing  the  Malayan  languagrto 
iorop  regular  rules  of  orthography,  and  is  translating  from  writings  in  it 
At  Sumatra  a  wider  field  has  opened.    Not  long  since  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  islands  of  Pulo  Nias,  containing  a  population  of  100,000  sottls, 
sent  to  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  to  ask  of  what  reBgion  they  should  be,  a  qneition 
to  which  tlie  most  appropriate  answer  was  returned,  when,  at  the  sag- 
g^tion  of  this  enlightened  governor,  one  of  the  two  missionaries  of  this 
society  lately  arrived  in  Sumatra,  determined  to  commence  bis  labours 
amongist  them ;  with  how  fair  a  prospect  of  success  Sir  Stamford's  letter 
to  one  of  the  editors  of  this  work,  published  in  our  last  number,  will 
evince. 

In  Jamaica  large  congresatlons  are  collected,  and  larger  still  mig^t  be 
githered,  could  accommodations  be  provided  for  the  hundreds  who  are 
obliged  to  go  away  from  the  missionaiy  chapds  imable  to  get  admission 
there.    Rules  have  been  drawn  up  for  the  moral  conduct  of  the  negroes, 
and  notwithstandmg  the  opposition  of  some  of  their  leaden,  we  are  bappjr 
tQ  hear  that  they  are  very  generally  observed.    As  many  as  74  of  this 
oppressed  and  long  neglected  race  have  at  one  time  been  received  into  tbe 
Christian  church  -by  baptism,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  conclude,  Iron 
the  report  of  the  missionaries,  that  due  precaution  is  taken  previous  to  the 
administration  of  this  initiatory  rite.    Two  nights  in  the  week,  for  six  weeks, 
had  they  been  entirely  engaged  in  examining  candidates  for  communion^ 
between  forty  or  fifty  of  whom  were  remaiKied  on  further  prbbatioii,  in  the 
hope  that  many  of  them  would  soon  be  able  to  give  more  satiafiictory . 
answers  to  tbe  questions  propounded  to  them. ' 

Of  the  extended  exertions  and  encouraging  prospects  of  the  Lovnov 
Missionary  Sgciett  we  have  already  given  a  sommary  account  in  aaother 
part  of  our  work,  and  to  that  we  have  comparatively  little  heve  to  add. 
The  protecting  hand  of  a  kind  Providence  has  again  been  manilested  in 
preserving  Mr.  Campbell  from  all  harm,  on  a  ioumey  S50  miles  farther  into 

Sie  interior  of  Africa  than  any  European  had  previously  penetrated.  Tbe 
istricts  he  visited  are  evidentiv  more  civiliaed  than  any  of  the  Badire  states 
of  Southern  Africa  with  whicn  we  are  acouainted,  and  there  is  therefore 
reason  to  hope  that  the  missionaries  whom  the  cbieft  of  Korruchanee  have 
opnsented  to  receive,  may  be  the  means  of  doing  much  good  more  speedily 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case  in  these  inhospitable  regions.  It  is  probabAe 
9hOj  that  the  establishment  of  this  new  and  most  impoitant  mission  may 
lfa4^  to  the  setdement  of  an  EngliA  colony  at  Delagos  Bay^'  whtch^^pw 
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dttNiifti  |d«aBtiga^  l046l|l«rB»  tnd  tnch  as  in  th«  hmkjk  of  the  PdrtU- 

■Btte,  cod  fiir  UM  mm  of  tlio  Somh  Sea  vWen,  1ia?e  bithetto  "beeti  bbt 

Eltfeimprofed  io  oolhifarison  with  what  raav  be  done.    In  Ltittakoo  but 

little  adfance  teems  hitherto  to  have  been  made  in  real  piety;  and  perhajM 

it  ii  IS  much  as  we  ooaUl  exped^  to  find  the  missionaries  weU  received  and 

aoooamodated  bj.the  king  and  hit  people,  who  are  said  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Hoffittty  who  have  arrived  among  them,  to  be  mnch  soperior  to  other  tribes 

.ef  the  same  sava^  race.    Oftli^  pleasing  prospects  bperted  in  Madlkglistar 

ws  have  already  given  an  account  in  our  report  of  the  society's  aoniversfli^, 

tad  DO  time  will  be  lost  in  endeavouring  lo  realize  them.    In  China  the 

.  Word  of  life  will,  them  is  eveiy  reason  to  especty  ere  lon^,  be  given  in  the 

aatiie  langaage  of  its  millions  of  population,  the  finisliiog  stroke  to  the 

.  trsmlation  of  the  Scriptures  having  been  put  by  Dr.  Morrison,  on  Che  i^h 

of  Nov.,  idl9.    The  mission,  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  an  orbiinlent, 

notwithstanding  the  trials  and  opposidon  it  has  to  contend  with  in  so  distant 

a  r^on  of  the  globe,  goes  on,  upon  the  whole,  so  prosperously,  that  a  species 

oClontine  has  b^eu  formed  by  toe  missionaries,  for  the  providing  a  fund  for 

Sir  widows  and  orphans.    It  afibrds  us  saUsfiicdon  to  know  that  they  are 
e  to  do  this,  and  that  they  are  also  willing,  though  %ve  ai«  fully  sads- 
.fied  that  the  Christian  public  would  never  suffer  the  wives  and  ehilureti '  of 
-tboie  10  want  the  bread  -which  perisheth,  who  had  been  their  mess^neers  in 
conveying  to  a  worid  lying  in  darkness  the  Word  of  life.    At  Polorelang, 
a  school  for  .Malay  and  jCling  children  and  adults  has  been  opetied  by  the 
.  laisMonary  of  the  Society,  under  the  assistance  of  a  native  teacher,    fn  the 
Sett  Inches  the  Society  has  sustained  a  great  4oss  in  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Pficcbett,  the  indefatigable  translator  of  the  New  Testament  into  this  Te- 
loogDo  language,  from  his  labours  to  his  rest.    His  former  colleagues  Are, 
however,  endeavouring,  by  extra  exertions,  to  make  up,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
his  lose.  A  Dew  chapel  has  been  opened  at  Seringapatam,  and  a  printing  priess 
erected  at  Bellary,  furnished  both  with  Canarese  and  European  types,  so 
that  it  is  reasonamy  hoped,  that  consideriMe  progress  will  soon  be  made  in 
priatittg  the  Scriptures  and  tracts,  ist  a  spot  possessing  such  peculiar  ad- 
vantages for  their  ciicolation  tfaroo||h  immense  and  thickly  populated  dis- 
tricts. '  Similar  facilities  fer  printing  in  the  Tamul  language  have  aiSo  been 
afibrded  to  the  mission  at  South  Tmvancore,  whence  we  are  gratified  to 
learn  that  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  has  contributed  550  rupees  towards  the 
-espence  of  a  Christian  place  of  worship  now  erecting  at  Nagfirioil,  whence 
tthe  missionstfies  itinerate  to  the  neighbouring  villages  with  some  pleasing 
•pospects  of  not  labouring  altogether  m  vain.    At  Seringapatam,  Cotnptee, 
-fielxam,  and  Hydiahady  missionaries  are  much  wanted,  and  would  be  tdost 
ooroiaily  received. 

A  tropical  dioMte  not  agreeing  with  the  stale  of  Mr.  Kniirs  health,  he 
hu  been  removed  to  St.  Petersburgh,  with  an  ultimate  view  to  the  deserts  of 
Siberia,  as  the  field  of  his  usefiil  missionary  labours. 

Shortly  after  the  London  Missionaiy  Society  commenced  its  operations, 
a  similar  instiuition  was  formed,-  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  the  sister  kingdom, 
under  the  tide  of  the  Glasgow  MissiOKAar  Societti  co-operating  Vith 
the  forpMr  in  a  mission  to  the  Foulah  country,  on  the-N.W.  coast  of  Africa, 
and  also  sending  forth,  mdependently,  a  few  missionaries  into  theneigbboui^ 
hood  of  Siaria  Leone.  At  both  these  stations  the  Society*s  agents  hbbu'red 
without  aoy  permanent  success,  and  their  zealous  patrons  at  home  struggled 
fer.many  years  in  obscurity,  with  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  operation,  suc^ 
ossnv^  opposed  to  the  advancaueot  of  their  design,  which  still,  however, 
thejL  did  not  abandon,  and  at  lenfeth  they  have  succeeded  in  esta)>l]shin^  a 
-^^nChristian  missioi^to  the  Cafes^  io  whose sav^gehordts  thek  i^nn-^ 
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•ccradifed  and  wpporied  by  kIio  ooltewl  B>v«BiiiieBt  of  the  Cape,  «bo  faafa 
for  Aome  Mm^  also  maintaiiied  a  feUow*Iaboum.  in  tha.  aameasteimvey  bbt 
lof)g  neglacted  vinoyard^  ong^naUy  sent  out  from  England  by  the  London 
Miftsionary  tSociety.  It  ia  reasonably  hoped^  that  ^y  will  ouend  the  nflie » 
liberal  and  enli^hteaed  patronage  to  anotber  minuter,  enppotted.  by  tbe 
Oleegow  inetitunonf -iM^  whose  cost  two  or  three  ttodente  ute  now  tzajning 
in  ihe  .univenity  of  that  city,  for  laborkNU.eKertkio.ia  this, or aone  other 
portion  of  the  beatfien  world. 

To  our  abetract  of  the.  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  CnxracB 
Mii»iONABT  SociBTY  there  is  not  much  further  iafoimation  to  be  collected. 
In  the  Mediterranean  Mr.  Connor  still  continues  his  ralnablo  labouta.  At 
Aleppo  be  spld  a. considerable  number  of  Hebrew  testaments  to  the  Jews; 
but  the  chief  Kabbi  soon  issued  a  prohibition  agpunst  their  purchasing  the 
bopky  though  a  cheap  editioo  of  the  Old  TesHoieDt  would  have  met  with 
an  easy  sale.  At  Cy  nrus  the  consul  has  taken  upon  himself  the  distribution 
of  the  Scriptures,  aiM  the  archbishop  has  bought  and  paid  for  9i>0.  Greek 
Testaments*  The  Albanian  translation  of  the  New  lestameot  is  finished, 
and  Mr.  Connor  proposed  to  spend  the  winter  in  revising  Hilarion's  Turidsh 
traiislatiou,  for  the  types  of  which  the  printer  was  waitmg  with  mnch  amdety. 
H9  very  justly  considers  that  Jerusalem*  is  not  a  proper,  place  for  aper- 
m%nent  missiop,  though  he  stroi^sly  recommends  its  being  visited  at  tbe 
passoyer  by  one  or  other  of  the  missionaries.  He  urges,  with  equal 
judiciousness,  that  nothing  but  the  Scriptuoe  should,  at  least  for  the  presenr, 
be  cincolat^  in.  Svria.  Religious  tracts^  he.  justly  observes,  however -wsli 
they. may  be  intended  .to  act,  or  though  ever  ao  cautiously^  written,  would 
be.  very  likely  1  to  eiccite  jealousy  in  a  people  already  suffiaendy  jealous  of 
the  opecatioQs  of  those  whom  they  account  heretics. 

^t  the  lUmiversary  meeting  of  the  Missionary  Society  at.Re^ent*s  Town, 
Siesra  Leone,  on  the  S6th  February  in  the  last  year,  the  gratifying  spectacle 
was  exhibited  of  ao  less  than  five  Christian  negro  communicants:  appearing 
as  public  advocates  of  the  cause,  to  which,  under  God,  they  owe  their  own 
conversion*  .Several  nleasins;  instances  have  also  occumd  of  deep,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  toey  will  nrove  lasting,  impressions  having  been  .made 
on  tb9  minds. of  the  Afiiouks  of  all  eges,  and  both  sexes,  by  the.preaofaiag 
and  Miding  of  the  word. 

Under- the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Missiohabixs  in  Hindostan,  eoaoe 
of  the  native  converts  from  the  worship  of  Brahma  to  the  faith  of.  Christ, 
have  died  in  the  Lord,  ^d  one  of  these  was  a  widow,  who  acoordioK'  to 
the  horrid  rites  which  she  had  abaodoued,  ought  rather  to  have  offered  her- 
self up  a  suicidal  victim  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband,  wbooe  death 
she,  on  the  other  hand,  was  enabled  to.  bear  with  resignation  to  the  will 
o£  him  who  has  promised  to  be  a  father  to  the  fatherless,  and  a  hnsbandto* 
the  widow,  and  m  whose  promises  he  also  exhibited  satisfactory  avsdenoe  of 
a  saving  faiith. 

Directing  our  view,  across  the  Atlantic,  we  find  that  similarly  encoaia^ 
ing  jcesults  and  prospects  crown  and  await  the  isx^tions  of  our  brethren  mSi 
feUow-labourecB  there-  The  two  missionaries  despatched  to  Smyrna,  by  the 
Ame&icaw  BoAiiD.  OF  FoitE40K  MISSIONS,  havo arrived  sa&ly  then;  and 
are  -now  makiej;  conridera^le  advances  in  the  study  of  tbe  Romaic,  or 
Modem  Greek,  mto  which,  by.  the  assistance  of  their  kind  tutor,  proMMT 
Bapbas,  of  Soio,  thejr  have  already  translated  the  ^  Dairyman's  Daogbter,? 
witji  whose  siq»ple  hjstory  the  professor  was  so  much  .aflected,  as  to  weep 
at  its  perusal,  and  to  give  a  preference  to  her  humble  chamber  over  the 
apvtmmt9t.of  tho  spleodid  mansion  ta.wbich  hoisat.    With  the 
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of  ihitsioetiiMtfol  man^  •alfaa!tfact&  wete  spMdihftraiHbitcd  and  printfedf 

and  inider  his.  frtaadly  b— ctJco^'wef  dinnbvtett-.to  vrery  student  in  Uie 

Uaivflnitn  and  m^lai^  eknentary  Bcbool  attuchtd^tait;  hy  whom  ther 

wmc^  inoeied)  received  gladly.  *  Teachers  of  Other  port*  of  the  isiatid,  •  «ii^ 

of  olber  aud  larger  iakes,  faaive  api^ed  4br  them  fi>r  thair  aohobn ;  mid  baeA 

paitiBUj  sufiplied  witb  llie  4kvU  books  nvhich  their  pupila  wem  ever  tavght^ 

ittoaoe^  .to  tead  and  lo  undentatid :  :their  learaiiigy  if  leamiiig  it<h4ght  ha 

aSed,  having,  hitherta  been  confined  to  teadtng  the  books  used  in  the 

Mrvice  of  the  trhuech,  which  is -altogether  oonducted  in  the  ancient  Greek 

tongoeyrof  iHiich  the^  know  hut  tlw  cbarectera'aod  the  sound,  as  is  ihf. 

case  with  the  poorer  and  ignorant  CathbliGiy<  and  the  Latin  prayen  «nd 

respooses  of  tlieir  sister  church.  .To  the  professor  'the  nissioriarias  ah^ 

prewnted  P4ilay's  Bvideaces  of  Christianity,  which  Jm  promised  •  to  reoa 

stteativeij^  not  ooiy  for  his.own  advantage,  out  for  the  b^efit  of  hie  pupSs^ 

sod  also  the  ''.Young  Minister's  iCompanionf'  from  which  ^  has  soiri* 

thonriite  of  nuking  a  printed  selection  for  the  jne  ot*  ecdesiastics ;  and 

whi<a  the  miaaionaries  wen  del^hted  to  hear  him,  in  the  lecture  room  cif 

tbe.Uniicrsity,  read  in  Greek  to  his  pupils,  who  diligently  ^wrote  down  what 

be  lead.  •  Biolea  and  Testaments  have  also  been  distributed  by  tbeni  in  the 

Gredsa  isiea»  and  on  .the  continent.    Nor  is  it -one  of  the  lei^t  affecting 

cireanstancea.  connected  with  the  fjrogfess  of  this- new  mission,  that  sudi  is 

tbe  melahiiity  of  aU  earthly  things^  the  once  flourieliifng  churches  of  llies^ 

sslenica  and  Philadelplua,  some  of  the  earliest  scoies  of  the  npostoHc 

Isbours,  have  faeea  applicants 'for  copies  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  oom^ 

psrttively  few  of  the  Greek  churches,  possess  entire^  and  fewer  still  uiiror» 

nipCad.    After  a  residence  of  five  months  in  Scies,  these  active  niissionariea 

letuasd  to  Sfoyina,  wliieh  tfasy  ^rery  iustly  consider  the  fittest  centrtit 

sudon  for  a  nnseion  to  the  eastern  shores  of  tbe  Mediterranean— to  a. 

Christian,,  one  of  the  most  .interesting  •portions  of  the  dobe.    The  Turkish 

fOTemmeat  seeme  not  likely  to  intarfene  with- them,  and  against  the  ravages 

of  the  plague  it  is  no  longer  doubtful  that  these  ordinary  precaotions  which 

die  Turks  are  oo  infiituated  as:  to  despise  <and  reject  (glorying  rather,  as  they 

madly  deeas  it,  in  such  a  sudden  ^removal  to  this  pamdise  of  their  licentious 

popbet)  frill,  huaaanly  speakings  soffidentiy^  protect  them.    *' Mercliants,'' 

jQSilrdo  those  active  evtangelists  obserse,  '^-eome  with  their  families  and 

rende  here  at  all  times  of  ^e  year.-    Let  not,  then,  the  servants  of  God  bo 

afiaid.'*    They  are  natunlly  aaxioos  for  other  labourers  in  thu  extensivo 

viaejrard,  once  waiared  by  too  choicest  dews  of  heaven  ;  but  since,,  for  am 

sad  lor  caotariesy  choked  up  with  the  rankest  and  most  noxious  weeds;    On 

the  cstabiiBhaient  of  a  Dimting'  pMs,  for  the  eircuhition  of  tracts,  chiefly 

finm  tite  Jrst  fitthos  or  the  Christian  church,  whose  writings  the  Greeks 

bold  m  high  estimation^  they.Teiy  poperiy  lay  peat  stress;  ami  bur  reader^ 

sill  perceive   With  -  pleasare,  firom  our  .Amencan  intelligenoe^  that  very 

vigoraua  efiigffts  are  making  by  the  boards  whose  agonts  they  are,  to  nMeet 

dwir  avbes.  on  this  important  point.    In  that  department  of  oar  lateure,*  we 

have  elso  iaaerted  the  interssting  letter  of  the  king  of  one  of  the  Sandwich 

islands  io-the  aeccetBiy  of  this  society ;  and  our  readers  will*  be  pleased  to 

learn,  *  that  it-  was  aeoompanied  .with  the  gratifying  intelligenoe  of  the 

eianmle  of  the  Society  ismods^  having  been  cbeertuUy  and  promptly  IbU 

lowed,  thiooghoutthe  8aadwich  islands,  in  castings  their  idols  to  the  moles 

and  to  the  bats^^-leveUiag  their  altars  and  "high  places  to  the  dost,  and 

Isnding  an  atteative  ear  te  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  of  peace.  •  Within 

fa  mootbs  after  the  death  of.  Tnmaamafa»  the  young  Ling,  who,  to  prosorve 

his-sanoessiont  had  been  appointed  high  priest  in  his  father's  life- time,  caase 

ID  d»Bea0lataoD|  fidly  sanctioned  by  idlJus  cfaietiiyjuid  ehecrfuUy  acquictoed 


^  bjT  the  people,  of  doilnjFW^tlie  wlicde  ^9ttn  of  idolatry  tl^^ 
fknaiuieiift*     TUs  detenmaeiioo  wm  imiaedmtriy  ceiTted  into  compleit 
cseciilion^  the  iflolt»  'with  the  bQildu||B  and  Indosiiree  conteorattd  to  i^ 
worship,  lA  aooie  of  fihicb  humen  secfificefl  had  not  long  since  been  ofisnd, 
being  coiisiHned  by  the  flames  of  firee  kindled  by  order  of  the  kii^. .  Od  dbe 
aame  day,  the  satire  Taboo  system,  hv  which  thie  king  interdicled  the  att  ef 
certaia  food^  the  doing  of  certain  tbti^  Vpoa  paiticiiiar  daysi  men  sod  - 
vomeii  eating  together,  or  even  of  victuals  cookeii  at  the  same  Im;  end,  in 
abort,  whatever  whim,  the  most  wild,  or  the  grossest  supentidon  ooqU 
prompt,  him  to  forbid,  -under  .ibe  penalty  of  death,  always  ligidly  enfaftai, 
was  .abcilished,  we  flatter  ourselves^  for  ever,  amidst  the  afaouts  of  die 
|Mople,  who  bad  long  groaned  beneath  so  intolerable  a  harden.*   In  all  die 
islaiids  the  cbie^  and  people  are  expressing  the  most  aaxioOs  desire  hr  the 
putival  of  missionaries,  to  teach  them  to  raad  and  write,  as  the  people  of 
the  Society's  i»hmds  luid  been  taiubt.    Taaorae,  king  of  Attoi,  the  sotbor 
of  the  letter  refernd  to,  has  joyTolly  received  'back  his  son^  who  lived  for 
some  time  in  Amenca;  and  Ins  intimated  a  wish  la  Tisit  r  Bomeie,  at 
Otlwei,  to  see  4br  himself  the  wonderful  change  efleaied  thj^n.    He  is 
.peculiarly  anxious  for  missionaries  and  teachers,  with  indoh^  we  tmet,  he 
will  suuii  be  abundantly  supplied.  In  the  meanwhile,  those  almdy  etadoocd 
in  Woahoo,  whene  tfaev  arrived  on  the  ^3d  of  July,  are  proceeding  pisyr 
4nMily  in  their  work,    idcrfaury  i»  there  abolished,  and  as  it  respects  reUgioas 
improMious,  the  minds  of  the  people  are  a  perfect  blank;  spon,  we  hope,  to 
•be  deeply  and  lastingly  inaprrssed  with  too  saving  kuowlailge  of  toe-one 
only  living  and  true  God,  and  Jeaus  Christy  whom  he  haa  sent,    in  the 
capital^  the  king  is  their  first  pupiU  uud  already  begins  to  read  inteiligiblj  is 
the  Ncw^  Testament,  to  which  he  devotes  incessant  attention,  being  aniinsted 
with  the  Inodable  ambition  of  outstripping  all  his  8ut>jects  in  the  acqaisitiAD 
of  useful  knowledge.    Two  of  his  wives  (fiir  polygamy  is  a  vice  which 
remains  to  be  abolished  hj  the  -slow,  bqt  o&rtain,  influence  of  the  pore.pre- 
cepts  of  Christianity)  and  two  stewards  under  their  instruction,  are  ezercit- 
itig  themselves  in  «asy  readinj^  lessons.    At  anotlier  station  oa  the  islmd, 
the  missionaries  have  about  thirtv  natives  under  dieir  instruction,  amongit 
whom  are  the  governor,  or  head  chief  of  the  island;  and  4iis  wife.    Here, 
however,  as  in  all  the  islands,  whf  t  is  duiqg  is  trifling  indeed  in  compamoo 
to  what  might  be  done  Iwd  the  inisiiionanes  already  there  assistants  ade^ 
^oata  to  tlieir.  wants ;  and  these  .Burope  and  America  will  sorely  not  £ul 
speedily  to  supply.  .  The  fiekls  are  indeed  ripe  jonto  the  harvest,  but  the 
labouicrs  are  few;  pray  we,  therefore,  (be  Lord  of  the  harvest,. tbet  be 
WfHdd  send  forth  labourers  unto  his  harvest — for  this.pre-«minentljr  isbis. 
Yea,  of  this  mighty  revolution  it  may  emphatically*  be  said,  **  This  is  the 
Lord*s  doiags,  aod  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes." 

Of  thd. 'progress  of  the. interesting  flimily  sent  by  the  Umited  FoaEiov 
MissiOKAEY  SociKTT  to  the  Osago  Indians,  of  whom  we  gaw  someoocooDt 
!■  a  former  number. of  our  work,  we  are.  sorry  tu  have  to  report,  that  ifter 
voyaging  soaoe  hundred  miles  up  the  Missisaipi  and  the  Arkanaas,  they  were 
most  of  them  attacked  by  a  fever  consequent  on  the  state  of  the-  weatber, 
and  the  lowness  of  the  country,  througli  which  they  were-  slowijr  bepdiag 
their  way ;  and  which,  notwithstanding  the.  active  and  skilfiil  exertions  of  the 

eysician,  carried  off  two  females  attached  to  the  mission,  apd  one  of  tbeir 
atoien.  By  the  last  advicea,  dated  December  1,  the  virulence  of  the  fever 
•eems  considerably  to  have  abated,  though  in  consequence  of  the  low  sute 
of  tlie  river,  aaost  of  the  &mily  had  been  deuincd  at  Litda  Bock,  ooa  of 
the  flrft  siaiions  in  the  higher  Arkansas  terrttonr,  siooe  thoSad  of  Julyiaad 
irare  likely  to  remain  tbeiW  until  ilebroary.    Mr.  Chaposakif  the^aasisiafll  to 


Ike  ninoo  lMd,'lioir«Ter,  wc  off  m  October^  tteeomptiiM  by  Mwhd  x^^tM$^ 
towards  Union,  the  projected  station  of  the  fiimil j ;  but  after  stemteing  the 
current  for  150  miles,  they  #ere  compelled,  for  want  of  water,  ti>  abandon 
tbev  canoe,  and  proceed  on  horseback|  bat  no  further  iuteUigance  has  been 
received  of  their  progress.  ,  - 

The  AicamiCAa  Baptist  Mission abies,  who  have  laboured  for  soma 
time  with  bat  little  success  at  Rhaofson,  in  the  Barman  empire,  on  tlie  so<y 
cession  of  the  new  emperor,  determmed  to  approach  the  **  -golden  throne^" 
and  present  a  petition  for  liberty  to  promulgate  their  tenets.  They  srere 
adoutted  to  his  imoerial  palace— -','  the  golden  foot  approsched,'*  wh^e  they 
knelt,  amidst  his  nundred  courtiers  prostrate  in  the  dust;— rthey  preseuted 
the  word  of  lifo,  as  what  they  wished  to  teach,  but  this  modern  AbasueraSr 
sorroouded  by«aH  the  pomp  and  splendour  of,  an  imperial  court,  dosbed  it 
to  the  noood,  and  all  but  trod  it  under  foot.  After  such  a  reception  at  the 
impedii  courts  nothioi;  but  scorn  was  tp  be  expected  from  its  satetliies;  and 
the  joiesioi|iKes.  therefore  retomed  to  their  former  residence,i^ning  nothing 
for  their  toU  of  walking  eight  miles  a  dajr  beneath  the  scorqhmg  beams  of  a 
tropical  sun,  but  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  their  duty ;  aiid  were  cheered 
in  the  failure  <^  its  anticipated  resulu,  ^iit  in  the  firm  conviction  that  all 
things  are  woiiing  together  for  good. 

An  Efiscop^l  Mission  art  Societt  has  been  formed  in  America,  and 
four  of  its  aiQDnts,  two  of  them,  clergymen,  have  arrived  with  a  new  colony 
of  emancipated  negroes  in  the  ^herboo  country  in  Western  Africa,  but  by 
the  advice  of  one  of  the  principal  agents  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
of  London,  tbey  have  sailed  for  a  spot  about  400  miles  from  Sierra  Leooe^ 
situated  in  the  fiassa  country.  .  Two  interpreters  accompanied  them  well 
acquainted  not  only  with  this  recion  of  Afiica,.  but  with  its  chiefs,  and  they 
Lpe^ted  to  render  essential  service  to  the  infant  colony, 
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Fom  the  last  six  months,  at  least,  the  gloom  which  hung  over  onriMihlie 
a&i»y  and  the  apprehension^  which,  more  than  the  existence  of  any  veiy 
serious  evil  was,*  perhaps,  the  cause  of  it,  have  been  amduaUy  dispersing ; 
and  are  now  well  nigh,  if  not  altogether,-  dispersed.  The  unhappy  aftdr  of 
the  Qiaeen' seems  to  be  settled  in  the- best  way  in  which,  after  the  measures 
iflqmidently  and  incautiously  taken  against  her,  it  Coald  be  settled ;  esoepi 
that  we  still  think  that  her  name  ought  to  be  restored  to  the  tituigy,  m 
addition  to  the  handsome  provision  made  for  her,  which  she  was,  at  first,  so 
ill  advised  as  to  refuse,  in  the  vain  expectation  that  her  partizans  would 
make  a  suitable,  if  not- an  equal,  provision  for  her;  but  soon  aflerwards 
accepted,  nuich  to  •  the  mortification  of  many  of  those  partizans,  who  yet 
cstber  could  not,  or  would  notf  do  any  thing  for  her  support.  With  the 
cad&cals  she  is  still  closely  linked,  though  the  most  dangerous  of  this  tribe 
aie  too  safely  incarcerated  to  aUow  orany  great  mischi^'  from  so  onequal  a 
rpntiwion,  beyond  that  which  operates  nnmvourably  but  upon  her  Majesty 
hevaelf,  in  keeping  at  a  distance  nom  her  many  most  respectable  indiviUuab, 
eapecially  antoagst  die  Whigs;  who,  in  consequence  of  their  honest  oon« 
▼ictibii  of  her  ioaoeence,  would  otherwise- have  given  her— *we>  regret  to 
appAj  such  a  tetm  to  the  Queen  consort,  but  under  the.  circumstances  .in 
which  she  is  unhappily  pieced,  it  is  the  corretAooe — the  oouutenaitce  of 
ifaair  9oppa«t«    Tho  OKonation  iS|  nt  length,  filed  for  the  19th  of  July ;  and 
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die  chains  of  Italj  were  buist;  but  under  the  auspicei  of  the  holy  ftlKanct 
there  is'  too  much  reesoit  to  fear  that  the^r  will  he  rivetted  even  more  finnlj 
than  they  were  before.  We  are  no  friends  to  revolutions,  yet'  we  cannot 
bat  hope  that  the  spirit  of  national  freedom  that  is  abroad  upon  the  earth, 
wil)  soon  walk  on  a  more  congenial  soil,  and  find  the  imperial  autocrat, 
and  emperor,  and  king,  who  have  presumed, to  dictate  in  what  manner  the 
tntemni  affiiirs  of  other  states  shall  be  administered,  work  enoogh  for 
reformation,  if  not  for  contest  (for  that,  in  arms^  we  hope  they  will  have 
prudence  to  avoid)  nearer  home. 

Nearer  to  Russia,  at  least,  that  may  even  now  be  cutting  out ;  for  the 
insurrections  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  may  lead  to  other  attempts  to 
cast  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  in  which  she  will  not  be  a  mere  looker  on,  as 
had  the  insurgents  been  successful,  she  would  not  long  have  remaned  in 
the  contest  now  Itngerins,  rather  than  raging  between  the  Turkish  govenv- 
ment  and  her  revolted  Greek  provinces,  in  tliat  contest  it  seems  most 
probable  that  the  crescent  will  be  triumphant,  the  Porte  having  evinced 
unusual  energy  in  her  contest  with  the  Greeks,  who  seem  to  have  made  that 
mere  show  of  resistance  which  seems  hut  too  much  the  order  of  tfie  day. 
Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  we  cannot  therefore  but  regret  an  insar* 
lection  to  which  we  should  wish  the  most  complete  success,  were  it  likely 
to  issue  in  any  thing  more  beneficial  to  the  freedom  of  Greece  than  the 
murder  of  all  its  natives,  and  amongst  ^ero  the  most  venerahle  of  its  priests, 
and  the  massacre  or  plunder  of  all  foreigners  indiscriminately,  save  ouly  the 
EnvJish^  saved  by  the  firmness  of  our  ambassador  at  the  Ottoman  court,  in 
ordering  some  British  crbizers  into  the  Dardanelles  for  their  protectioD. 

America,  amidst  many  collateral  proofs  of  increasing  prosperity  bears 
ber  share  in  the  general  pressure  bf  the  financial  concerns  of  most,  if  not  all, 
the  states  of  the  known  world  ;  and  in  the  amount  of  their  revenue  for  the 
last  year  a  deficiency  appears,  estimated  at  no  less  than  7,400,000  dollars, 
or  about  jf  1,660,000. 
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Kecrological  Retrospect  of  the  Year  1820;  ineluding  Biogra- 
phical Sketches  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.,  and  Dean. 
Milner. 

s 

In  the  course  of  the  year  in  which  our;  labours  com- 
menced, many  persons,  eminent  for  their  rank,  talents,  or 
usefulness,  were  removed  from  the  world,  to  which  they  were 
an  ornament,  by  the  hand  of  death.     At  the  head  or  these; 
was  our  late  lamented  m6narch,  whose  virtues  are  too  in- 
delibly impressed  upon  the  hearts  of  his  people  to  require! 
any  recpra  of  them  —  imperfect  as  it  must  be,  at  the  bent,  in; 
our  pages.     Of  the  son,  who  trod  so  closely  in  the  steps  of 
his  beloyed  and  venerated  father,—- with  whom  he  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  descended  to  the  grave,  so  near  were  the: 
periods  of  their  deaths,' — we  have  endeavoured  to  preserve 
some  memorials,  which,  at  least,  are  authentic ;  whilst,  from 
his  becoming,  through  the  mednim  of  his  correspondence,  in 
so  great  a  measure,  his  own  biographer,  we  may  without* 
vanity  indulge  the  expectation,  that  they  will  be  interesting 
to  ad  who  knew,  and  duly  estimated,  that  benevolence  of 
disposition,  and  active  philanthropy,  which  were  the  ^ruling 
principles  of  his  life.     Nor  was  our  own  the  only  royal  house 
of  Efurope,  in  which,  during  the  past  year,  tne  lavages  of. 
death  have  made  a  void  that  cannot  be  supplied ;  for  com-, 
naratively  few  are  there,  on  the  contrary,  but  have  suffered, 
from  his  resistless  stroke ;  though  we  shall  only  allude  parti-j 
calarly  to  that  of  France,  which  the  hand  of  an  assassin 
plnnged  in  the  deepest  grief,  by  cutting  off,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and^  at  the  moment  when  ne  was  quitting  one  of  Plea*, 
sare's  gayest  haunts — ^the  duke  de  Berri,  a  prince.f]:om  whom, 
the  nation  was  expecting  much. 

If  from  kings  anrl  princes  we  pass  to  the  great  and  the 
noble  of  the  earth,  we  shall  find  tnat  death  has  spared  themi 
not.     Cardinal  Carraccioloj  the  firm  friend  of  Pius  VI.  in  his« 
adversity — ^the  oompaniofi,  indeed,  of  his  captivity ;  Cyprian 
y  Vdde,  patriarch  of  the  Indies,  and  grano  almoner  of  the^ 
king  of  Spain^  another  member  of  the  sacred  college;  and' 
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Father  Thaddeos  Bogozbwski^  genel^l  of  tbe  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  an  office  whose  possessor,  half  a  century  since^  was, 
in  fact;  more  powerful  than  the  Qost^  powerful  of  praess; 
because  his  influence  ruled  their  oouneils,  and  often  tkwatted 
or  promoted  their  measures  at  his  will,  were  nearly  about  the 
same  time  laid,  with  all  their  honours,  titles,  and  dignities, 
in  the  silent  and  the  unconscious  grave.  Thither  they  were 
soon  afterwards  followed  by  cardincd  Litta,  bishop  of  oabina, 
whose  name  is  often  introduced  into  the  state  papers  of  the 
pontifical  court,  during  the  unjustifiable  confinement  of  the 
pope  in  France. 

Amongst  the  nobles  of  our  own  country,  the  dukedom  of 
Richmond,  and  that  of  Hamilton,  and  Buccleuch ;  the'marquis- 
ate  of  Ormond ;  the  earldoms  of  Suffolk,  Leven  and  MelWIle, 
Harawood,  Stamford  and  Warrington,  Malmesbury,  Sel* 
kirk,  (of  whose  late  possessor  we  have  already  given  some 
account)  Lisbume,  Strathmore,  Roden,  Eglington ;  the  yi%- 
oounties  Curzon,  Ranelagh,  and  Doneraile ;  the  baronies  of 
Sherborne,  Dundas,  Gwydir^  Stawell/Willoughby  de  Broke, 
and  iBlibank,  were,  during  the  year  1820,  devolved  by  death 
upon  the  peers  who  b^ar  those  titles  now. 

The  bench  of  spiritual  peers  has  also,  within  the  same 
period,  lost  one  of  its  ornaments,  in  as  far  as  extensive  learn- 
ing, and  great  political  activity,  can  ornament  it^  in  Dr.  Lort 
ManseH,  oishop  of  Bristol,  and  master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge ;  a  prelate  who  owed  his  elevation  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Perceval,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  his  fellow-collegian,  and  ^ve  him  his  bishopric,  and  the 
valuable  rectory  of  Warwick,  m  Yorkshire,  wortn  £2000  per 
annum.    We  hope,  however,  that  he  owed  none  of  his  prefer- 
ments, at  least  in  the  church,  to  the  report  generally  believed 
of  his  having  materially  contributed  to  the  composition  of 
that  very  witty,  but  malignant  political  satire,  the  Parsuits 
of  Literature.    In  the  venerable  Dr.  William  Bennet,  iHsbop 
of  Gloyne,  the  church,  in  which  he  was  a  prelate ;  the  ooun^i 
to  which  he  was  an  ornament — literature  and  science,  whidb 
he  assiduously  cultivated,  and  liberally  patronized  •«- philan- 
thropy, whose  claims  he  was  ever  reMy  to  advocate  by  his 
eloquence,  to  support  by  his  purse— have  alike  sustained  a 
loss  not  easy  to  be  rejpaired.    We  fear  that  Ireland  will  not 
soon  be  supplied  witn  a  new  bishop  as  liberal  iik  his  senti- 
ments and  conduct— as  laborious  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties — as  beloved  wherever  he  lived,  and  wherever  he  was 
known^  by  those  who  were  not,  as  by  those  who  were,  of  his 
flookr— without,  as  within  the  pale  of  the  eBti4dishBient»  whose 
highest  dignity  no  one  better  could  adorn*    In  a  good  old 
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age,  tumg  nearly  completed  his  80lb  year,  the  hbn.  Bv<mn^ 
low  Norths  prd^te  of  the  rich  see  of  Wmcharter  for  sixHsind- 
thirty  years;  but  who  had  been  seated  on  the  episcopal 
beach  of  England  for  near  forty,  has  also  been  gathered  to 
Us  fatbersy  leaving  bebind  him  a  high  character,  for  the 
jDildoesSy  beneficence^i  and  hospitality*  with  which  he  filled 
Ub  dignified  station  in  the  church  for  so  long  a  period  of 
years;  and  for  the  talent  displayed  in  sever^  oc^ional 
sermons,  of  which  his  lordship  was  the  author. 

In  Prance,  count  Volney,  the  celebrated  infidel  a^hor  of 
the  Ruins  of  Empires,  has  also  finished  his  career ;  dying  as 
he  bad  Uyed,  an  enemy  of  Christianity,  and  a  philosopher  of 
the  new  school.  But  science  probably,  and  society  oertcdnly, 
there  sustained  a  heavier  loss  in  the  baron  de  Beauvois,  an 
enterpdfiing  traveller,  and  celebrated  botanist,  the  oiJy  Eu- 
ropean who  ever  traversed  the  district  of  Oware,  one  of 
Amoa's  unhealthiest  clis(ies4 

From  the  lower  b^use  of  the  British  parliament,  one  of  its 

aostdistiaguished  members  has  been  removed,  in  the  person 

^  the  right  hon.  Henry  Ghrattan ;  a  man  as  distinguished  by 

his  natriotism  as  his  eloquence,  in  which,  at  least  since  die 

deatn  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  he  has  been  unrivalled  in  die  senate 

of  his  coantry.    Want  of  materials  to  illustrate  his  private 

fife  and  character — in  our  view  of  the  subject,  the  most 

valaable  |mrt  of  the  bic^raphy  of  a  great  man,  because  the 

most  instructive,  has  alone  prei^ented  our  introducing  u 

memoif  of  this  diatinguishea  individual  into  our  Work* 

Should  this  deficiency  be  supplied,  as  we  have  reasop  to 

Expect  th»t  it  will  lErom  the  pen  of  his  son,  we  shall,  iu  all  pro^ 

baoility,  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  active  life  of  thitf 

illostriotta  Icishmalu,  (for  so  dearly  did  he  love  his  oountrr; 

that  thia»  we  are  persuaded,  is  the  name  by  which  he  wouklr 

wish  to  be  rememnered)  in  our  pages.  Two  other  individuals, 

who  acted- as  conspicuous,  ot  even  a  more  conspicuous,  pah? 

on  the  political  theatre  of  Europe,  diough  a  very  different 

one  to  taat  of  Grrattim, — Fonch^,  duke  of  Otranto,  the  police 

Biinister  of  Buonaparte ;  and  Tallien,  the  celebiatied  revolU"- 

tionist^  have  been  called  also  to  dieir  aocount--^an  account, 

v»  fear«  of  retribution  for  the  Uood  which  they  shed,  andt 

die  crimes  they  ccMumltted,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  and  fcnr* 

the  rights  of  soao. 

In  sir  Vioary  Gibbs  the  law  lost  one  of  its  brightest  oma^' 
ments  in  modem  times.     Eloquent,  astute,  ana  learned  as 
sn  advocate —-firm  and  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
m  the  knpoTtant,  bnl  arduous  dffice  of  first  law  officer  of  diet 
cnnnr.;  M  l^  j«dge.he  .wm  upright,,  dignifled,  and  polite* 
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Scotland^  in  the  person  of  the  honourable  Fletcher  Norton, 
senior  baron  of  the  Exchequer  there,  has  also  lost  an  able 
aad  an  impartial  judge,  mAo  had  sat  on  the  bench,  for  no 
shorter  a  period  than  forty-four  years ;  and  it  is  rather  a 
singular  coincidence,  that  the  very  next  day  another  of  the 
GOtemporary  judges  of  the  same  court,  dunng  a  part  of  this 
period,  should  also  have  been  removed  by  death,  though  he 
nad  some  time  previously  retired  from  the  bench.  Mr, 
Mac  Nally,  the  intimate  friend  of  Curran,  and  his  able  junior 
coiinsel  in  most  of  the  important  state  trials  which  have 
immortalized  his  name,  has  not  lou^  survived  the  great  orna- 
ment of  the  Irish  bar ;  leaving  bebmd  him,  as  a  {N'oof  of  his 
legal  knowledge,  especially  in  that  walk  of  his  profession  to 
which  his  practice  chiefly  was  confined,  a  **  Treatise  on 
Evidence,  in  Crown  Law,'^  held  in  considerable  repute  as  a 
text  book,  until  it  was  superseded  by  more  recent  ones ;  and 
also  some  dramatic  pieces,  characterised  by  the  humour  for 
which  he  was  renoarkable.      *  i'\ 

Amongst  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  mili- 
tary profession,  marshal  Lefebvre,  duke  of  Dantzic,  and 
marahal  Kellerman,  duke  of  Valmy,  two  of  the  generals  of 
Buonaparte  ^  and  prince  Charles  of  Schwartzenberg,  the  victor 
of  that  mighty  conqueror,  whilst  in  thecommandof  the  allied 
army  lyhich/ entered  Paris  in  triumph,  have  finished  their 
career;  whilst  Ens^land  has  lost  of  its  generals,  distinguished 
in  active  service,  sir  David  Dundas,  sir  Alexander  Maidand; 
sir  Oraney  Thomas  Calcraft,  sir  Ewan  Baillie;  and  of  its 
naval  heroes,  admirals  sir  Home  Popham,  and  sir  Benjamin 
Caldwell,  and  vicenadmirals  sir  Richard  GtindaU,and  Edward' 
Oliver  Osbom.  To  these  gallant  warriors  we  may  also  most 
justly  add  Spechbacher,  tm  celebrated  Tyrolese  patriot,  iHio 
greatly  signalized  himself  in  the  unequal  war  of  1809. 

During  the.  period  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  labourg 
of  mitny  of  the  wise,  the  learned^  the  active  of  the  earth,  have 
been  brought  also  to  a  close ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able, that  one  and  the  same  ^ear  should  have  deprive  two* 
of  the  principal  literary  societies :  of  our  conntry  of  their 
president;  both  of  them  gathered  to  their  fathers,  full  of 
nonour,  and  in  a  good  old  age.  Of  Uie  venerable  president 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  we  have  already  given  an  obitoaiy  in 
our  first  dumber ;  whilst  a  biographical  memoir  of  his  iuus-* 
trious  cotemnoiary,  sir  Joseph  Banks,  w31  form  a  part  of  the 
jNcesent  article.  -    ^ 

The  cailse  of  letters  has  likewise  sustained  a  loss,  more  or< 
less  severe,  in  the  removal  by  death,  of  many  ^individuals- 
vmiMuMly  devoted  to  thfc  cultiration  of  variouf  departments 
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of  litoatnre,  and  of  the  arte.  The  antiquanr  will  deservedly 
lament  the  Rev.  Rogers  Ruding,  the  kamed  author  of  "  the 
Annals  of  Coinage;*'  M.  Leveque  de  Pouilly,  a  French 
antiquary  of  great  research,  and  the  author  of  several  in* 
teresting  and  valuable  works ;  and  John  Crofl,  Esq.;  F.S.A., 
author  of  *'  a  Treatise  on  Medals/'  and  some  lighter  essays 
of  a  miscellaneous  nature : — the  mathematician,  majorH|enend 
Mudge,  of  whom  we  have  given  a  brief  notice ;  "Diomas 
Wilkinson,  of  Curieg,  a  self-taught  genius,  and  an  eminent 
geometrician ;  and  Mr.  John  Dawson,  of  Sedburgb^  the  suc- 
cessful antagonist  of  Emerson,  Stuart,  and  Wudbore^  on 
several  mathematical  points. 

The  science  of  medicine  has  been  deprived  of  any  further 
benefit  from  the  acknowledged  skill  of  Drs.  Moseley,  Under* 
wood,  and  James  Sims,  the  last  a  man  as  extensively  known 
for  his  benevolence  and  philanthropic  exertions,  as  for  his 
medical  knowledge,  whicn  was  sreat ;  John  Bell,  the  cele- 
brated anatomist,  and  very  useful  anatomical  and  suireical 
writer ;  Henry  CUne,  jun.,  who,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  bade 
fair  to  rival  the  deservedly  high  reputation  of  his  father ;  James 
Towers^  professor  of  midwifery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow ; 
and  Thomas  Baynton,  author  of  the  well  known  treatise  oi^ 
Ulcers,  and  an  eminent  surgeon  at  Bath.    Chemistry  could, 
in  Great  Britain^  scarcely  have  sustained  a  heavier  loss  than  it 
did  sustain,  during  the  last  year,  in  Dr.  John  Murray,  eminent 
as  a  public  lecturer  in  Edinburgh,  and  as  the  author  of  a  valu^ 
able  treatise  on  the  science,  wherever  that  science  is  studied, 
as  in  private  life  he  was  amiable,  and  excellent  as  a  man. 

The  kindred  pursuit  of  botany  has  also  lost. the  further 
researches  of  Mr.  Woodward,  the  ingenious  author  of  several 
valuable  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linneean  Society, 
of  which  he  was  an  original  member,  and  a  material  con- 
tributor to  the  Botanical  Researches  of  Dr.  Withering,  and 
of  those  of  the  Rev.  J.  Benedict  Prevost,  professor  of  philo- 
sophy, to* the  protestant  (acuity  of  Montaubon,,and  author 
of  several  valuable  memoirs  in  this  and  other  branches  of 
natoral  history  and  philosophy. 

In  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgn,  the  world  was  deprived  of  one. 
of  the  most  acute  metaphysicians  of  his 'age — of  a  respectable 
poet,  and  of  a  most  valuable  man,  in  all  the  walks  of  public 
and  of  private  life.  The  loss  of  Arthur  Young  will  also,  we 
doubt  not,  be  severely  felt,  at  a  period  when  the  interests  of 
aoicoltnre  seem  to  require  the  attention  and  exertions  of 
au  its  friends,  to  devise  means  to  extricate  it,  if  possible,  front, 
its  present  depression ;  and  few,  we  apprehend,  pould  be  of 
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more  effectiial  assiirtaace,  ia^  such  «  cEuis^iban  ond  who  had 
sttccesBfnlly  devoted  so  mach  mttaitioii  to  the  study,  illuetra- 
tioo,  and  unprovement  of  this  important  science,  as  he  had 
done.  Of  his  excellencies  as  a  man,  an  imperfect  sketch 
would  have  been  attempted  in  this  article,  but  that  want  of 
rootn  compels  us  to  defer  it.  The  perseverance  with  which 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Richardson,  late  rector  of  Clonfleckle,  cultivated 
Mid  urged  the  cultivation  of  fiorin  ^rass  in  the  reclaimed 
bogs  of  Ireland ;  his  skill  and  diligence  in  the  various 
pursuits  of  natural  history^  but  above  all  his  philanthropy 
and  his  patriotismf  render  his  death  also,  a  loss  to  his 
country,  and  to  society  at  large.  Another  useful  individual, 
and  able  writer,  was  removed  in  Dr.  Patrick  Colquhoun, 
an  active  magistrate  of  the  metropolis,  well  known  to  the 
world,  by  his  able  works  on  the  Police  of  London,  the 
Resources  of  the  British  Empire,  and  other  illustrations 
of  the  Statistics  and  Political  Economy  of  Great  Britain. 
The  memory  of  the  Rev,  William  Tooke,  the  historian  of 
Russia,  and  the  translator  of  ZoUikoffer's  Sermons,  and  other 
writings  from  the  German,  and  of  Lucian  from  the  Greek, 
will  long  survive  in  his  works,  as  will  that  of  his  excellencies 
as  a  man  in  the  memory  of  the  wide  circle  of  his  friends^ 
Nor  win  the  long  and  valuable  aervices  of  John  Hatsell,  £s(^., 
as  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  be  forgotten,  whilst  his 
valuable  Precedents  of  the  Proceedings  in  Pariiament  ahall 
remain  in  existence. 

'  Few  writers  of  the  last  half  century  enjoyed,  deservedly 
or  undes^redly  we  <]uestion  not  here,^  a  more  extensive  re* 
putation  as  a  poet,  than  Hayley.  We  had  prepared  a  short 
memoir  of  his  life  for  the  present  Number  of  our  Work,  but 
llie  lengjth  to  which  those  of  the  two  other  celebrated 
men,  with  whose  biography  we  bad  connected  his,  baa  un- 
expectedly extended,  compels  us  reluctantly  to  defer  the 
puolicatipn  of  our  obituary  memoir  of  this  amiable  man, 
and  popular  writer,  with  the  brief  critical  estimate  of  his 
literary  merits  interwoven  with  it,  to  our  January  Number. 
In  the  prime  of  life,  Eaton  Stannard  Barrat,  the  author  of 
,**  A\\  the  Talents,"  a  satirical  poem,  which  made  a  greater 
noise  in  the  world,  at  the  period  of  its  appearance,  than  its 
nierits  deserved  that  it  should  do ;  of  *'  Woman,"  a  pleasing 
production  of  die  Muse;  and  the  *^  Heroine,"  a  novels  with 
whose  merits  we  pretend  not  to  be  acquainted, — was  cut  off 
early  in  the  spring,  by  a  rwid  decline,  brought  on  by  the 
bursting  of  a  blood-vessel.  Poetry  is  confined  to  no  country, 
or  clime,  or  age ;  it  will  not,  therefore,  be  thought  surprising, 
or  incongruous,  that  we  should  next  record  the  death  of 
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llunlaak^ii^  ihe  Tw^iraUe  Icelandic  poet,  who  trendftted  into 
his  nide  natiye  tott^e  the  Paradise  Lost  of  MiHoii|  and  tiie 
Messiah  of  Klopstock.  Ireland  has  also  lost  a  patriotic  baid 
in  Dr.  Drennan,  though  his  patriotism  most  probably  ex« 
cefled  his  poetry,  whidi  wovla  have  been  better  known,  and 
more  highly  esteem^,  had  he  written,  or  at  least  printed^ 
less  of  it. 

As  miscellaneons  writers,  we  mnst  not  omit  to  add  to  onr 

fist  of  losses.  Miss  Magnatl,  authoress  of  the  weH  known 

**  Miscellaneons  Questions/'  for  the  ibstmction  of  yoiith ; 

and  of  a  volame  of  poems,  entitled  "  Leisure  Hotirs,*' nrghly 

creditable  both  to  her  head  and  heaii;-^-Mrs*  Ellen  Devis> 

authoress  of  the  yery  useful  "  English  Grammar  for  Young 

Ladies,"  and  other  school  books  for  her  sex ;  M.  Cateau  de 

.  CalleTille,  the  traveller  in,  and  historian  of,  Sweden,  Dennmrk, 

and  B'orway ;  Jean  Thomas  Herressant  des  Carrierea,  a  Prenoh 

refugee,  long  domiciled  in  this  countay,  and  well  known  there 

as  the  author,  or  editor,  of  some  of  the  most  useftd  elementary 

books  on  the  grammar  of  his  native  tongue,  of  which  he  was 

long  a  successful  teacher;  and  also  for  a  history  of  &e 

country  which  gave  him  birth ;  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie^  the 

adventurous  tourist  in  the  desert  wilds  of  North  Ateerioa^ 

Mr.  Blagden,  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  author  of 

several  popular  works;  the  Rev.  Samuel  JSurdy,  the  bio« 

grapher  or  Dr.  Skelton,  and  author  of  a  history  of  Ireland, 

less  known  than  from  its  merit  it  deserves  to  be;  Dn 

M'Leod,  the  physician  attached  to  lord  Amherst's  embassyn 

of  which  he  published  an  account;  the  Rev.  John  Reeve^  a 

venerable  Cadiolic  priest,  and  the  author  of  several  most 

temperate  and  judicioas  pamphlets  on  what  is  commonly 

called  the  Catholic  emancipation  question ;  Dr.  Jolm  Truster, 

writer  of  the  fiunous  sermons  resembling  MSS.  for  the 

dergy,  and  too  wholesale  a  compiler  of  other  works  to 

permit  the  enumeration  of  any  of  them;  John  Bowleg,  almost 

as  Toluminous  a  writer  of  pamphlets  on  the  side  of  govem- 

menty  and,  therefore,  for  the  same  reason,  only  named ;  and 

the  Rev.  S.  Lyon,  for  many  years  an  eminent  Hebrew  teacher 

in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  author  of  a  compendious 

grammar  of  that  language,  and  of  some  curious  ^observations 

on  antique  medals. 

Amongst  the  lightest  of  the  writers  of  the  day  who  have 
died  within  the  year,  and,  therefore,  perhaps  the  least  to  be 
regretted,  is  major  Topham,  the  eccentric  biographer  of  the 
eccentric  Elwes ;  and  aathor  of  other  works  of  an  evanescent 
popularity,  if  popularitv  they  had  any,  now  not  undeservedly 
foilgotten.    He  was  also  the  proprietor  of  the  World,  tto 
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fashionable  newspaper,  in  whicb  the  Dl^ila  •Oruscan  poets 
and  poetesses,  of  twenty  years  aeo,  warb^d  their  ridiculous 
strains,  till  the  pungent  satire  of  Qifford  put  an  end  to  the 
si<ddy  and  the  sickening  race. 

In. music,  Meyer; — in  statuary,  Percy^  well  known  for  his 
excellent  models  in  miniature  ;-*-in  architecture,  M.  Balzac, 
celebrated  for  his  beautiful  desiras  from  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, and  also  a  successful  cultivator  of  the  kindred  art  of 
poetry ; — in  painting,  Mr.  Keeling,  of  Barlaston,  the  Vandyke 
of  his  native  county,  Staffordshire;  and  in  engraving,  the 
elder  Ashby,  constitute,  we  believe,  all  the  professional  culti* 
vators  of  the  fine  arts,  who  died  during  the  last  year. 

Many  faithful  and  laborious  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were 
also,  during  that  year^  summoned  from  their  labours  to 
their  rest ;  not,  we  would  hope,  without  having  done  much 
good  in  their  day,  and  generation,  from  the  pulpit,  or  the 
press.  Amongst  those  of  the  established  church,  we  would 
particularise.  Dr.  Haweis,  the  venerable  rector  of  Aldwinckle, 
well  known  to  the  public  as  chaplain  to  the  late  excellent 
countess  of  Hunjtingdon ;  and  to  the  religious  world  in  par- 
ticular, by  his  numerous  theological  publications,  and  by  his 
early  and  unwearied  devotion,  tnrough  evil  report,  and  good 
report,  to.  the  cause  of  missions  to  the  heathen  world.  We 
have  already , inserted  a  short  account  of  him  in  our  pages; 
but  we  are  not  without  hopes  of  being  able  to  enrich  tn^ 
witii  a  much  fuller  memoir,  at  some  future  period,  when  we 
shall  ende^Lvour  ,to  do  justice  to  the  spirit  of  Christian 
charity,  and  brotherly  love,  which  formed  one  of  the  loveliest 
features  in  his  character.  That  church  has  also»  more  or  less 
severely  felt  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Haynes;  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Hewlett,  of  Oxford ;  the  Rev.  John  Farrer,  the 
Bampton  .lecturer  of  1803,  and  author  of  a  volume  of  Sermons 
on  the  Parables ;  archdeacon  Thomas,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  active  opposition  to  the  Bible  Society,  was,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  a  man.conscientiously  anxious  to  discharge  his  duty 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  certainly  not  a  bieot  in  other 
points  than  that  which  brought  him  unfavourably  in  public 
view ;  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Lewis  Shipley,  vicar  of  Grimley 
and  HaUowe,  Worcestershire.  The  Rev.  Charles  Edward  De 
Coetlogon  was  well  known  also  in  the  religious  world,  and  was 
once  very  popular  there ;  but  from  the  comparative  obscurity 
which  had  rested  on  his  name  for  some  years,  he  has  passed, 
we  hope,  to  the  glory  and  felicity  of  a  better  world.  In  Dr. 
Busby,  deap  of  Rochester,  the  church  also  lost  a  learned 
der^man,  and  the  world  a  man  of  considerable  literary 
attainments ;  as  was  the  case  too,  when  Dr.  William  Pearce, 
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desn  of-Ely,  and  fotiMrW  master  of  tker  T6id)[4e,  "wato  rei^oVed 
fwm  the  heafl  of  the  chapter  over  which  he  had .  long  pre- 
sided. The  kirk  of  Scotland  has  to  lament  the  los^  of 
sereral  of  its  clerical  members,  distinguished  for  their  talents 
and  tb^  piety.  Soch^  we  believe,  were  the  Rev.  Henry* 
Gamock,  nrst  minister  of  the  Canongate,  Edinburgh;  the 
Rev.  David  Dickson,  another  of  the  ministeijB  of  that  city ; 
Dr.  Heniy  David  Hill,  professor  of  Gr^ek  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews;  the  Rev.  Andrew  Walker,'  forty- 
ei^ht  years  incumbent  of  C^oUessie ;  Dr.  Alexander  Downie^ 
of  Localsh ;  the  Rev.  John  Henderson,  of  Queensferry ;  the 
Rev.  John  Johnstone,  of  Crossmichael ;  Dr.  Williain  Ruther- 
ford, of  Muirkirk ;  Dr.  Douglas,  fifty-one  years  incumbent 
of  Ghdashiels ;  the  Rev.  W.  Rankin,  of  Sanquliar ;  and  many 
others  whose  names,  were  we  better  acquainted  with  their, 
lives  and  doctrines,  we  gladly  should  record  with  those  of 
many  faithful,  learned*  and  laJl)orious  ministers  of  the  esta- 
blished church  of  England,  omitted  here  for  no  other  reason. 
The  ranks  of  the  mmisters  amongst  the  various  denomina- 
tions of  Dissenters,  who  preach  the  common  faith  and' 
salvation  of  the  Gospel,  have,  during  the  same  .time,  been 
thinned,  by  tbe  removal  from  their  labours  to  their  rest,  of 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Joshua  Webb,  of  Hare  Court,  London ; 
Joseph  Wilcock  Piercy,  of  Woolwich;  Isaac  Tozer,  of  Taun* 
ton;  Joseph  Boden,  of  Leeds;  Sibree,.of  Frome;  Yockney, 
of  Staines ;  Cornell,  of  Painswick ;  Banfield,  of  Bromyard ; 
John  Martin,  the  venerable  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in- 
Keppel  Street,  Russell  Square ;  Isaac  Kitchen,  forty  years 
pastor  of  the  Associate  Antiburgher  church  of  Nairn,  K.  B. ; 
John  Blair,,  for  as  long  a  period  minister  of  the  associate 
congregation  at  Colmannell;  the  venerable,  learned,  and 
pious  Dr.  George  Li^wson,  of  Selkirk,  pastor  of  tbe  associate 
GongregiEttion  in  that  town,  and  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
academy  there,  supported  by  the  denomination  to  which  he 
was  an  ornament ;  well  known  also  to  the'  religious  world, 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  by  his  theological  yrorks ; 
N.  Dunn,  of  Dumfries ;  S.  Jones,  the  Independent  minister 
at  Chalford,  Gloucestershire;  W.  Harrison,  -pastor  of  the 
chorch,  in  Uie  same  denomination,  at  Great  Wigstone,  Lei- 
cestershire ;  Samuel  Douglas,  of  that  at  Chelmsford ;  Richard 
Owens»  the  Baptist  minister  at  Southampton ;  James  Bowers, 

Jastor  of  the  independent  church  at  Haverill;  and  Thomas- 
ones,  of  Syrrer,  a  preacher  amongst  the  Welsh  Calvinistic. 
Methodists.    These,  we  trust,  all  died  in  the  faith.    They 
rest  from  their  labours,  and  with  all  ^e.  ministers  of  die 
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estabKslwd  chmcbea  departed  in  the  fiutib,  fofm  now  apart 
of  the  glorioQS  company  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  where 
their  works  do  follow  them. 

Proceed  we  now  to  give  a  brief  memoir  of  two  indi^diiak 
whom  we  have  singled  from  this  long  obituary,  as  requiring 
0ome  particular  notice  at  our  hands;  and  fornishing,  in  the 
incidents  of  their  lives,  materials  for  instructive  and  in- 
teresting biography. 


The  Veby  Rev.  Isaac  Milneb^  D.p.,  F.B.S.,  D.bam  of 

Cabusle. 

This  venerable  and  exemplary  divine  was  bom  in  the 
neighbourtiood  of  Leeds,  in  tne  year  1751*    His  father  was 
f'  a  man  of  strong  understanding,  who,  having  felt  in^  his  own 

r  ^-  J  case  the  want  of  a  sood  education,  formed  an  early  resolution 
^  '  to  remedy  that  defect,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  in  bis  children ; 
of  whom  Isaac,  the  youngest,  was  sent,  at  six  years  of 
age,  with  his  brother  JosepD,  to  the  grammar-school  of  his 
native  town,  where  he  made  a  very  rapid  progress  in  classical 
learning.  Just  as  he  was  mtering  upon  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language,  in  his  tenth  year,  the  death  of  his  father, 
who  had  been  unfortunate  in  business,  and  had  suffered 
materially  in  his  circumstances  from  die  incidents  of  the  rebel- 
Ijon  of  1745,  blighted,  however,  all  his  prospects  of  a  literary 
edneation ;  his  mother  being  under  the  pamful  necessity  of 
taking  him  from  school,  and  placing  him  in  a  situation  in 
Leeds,  in  which  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  learning 
several  branches  of  the  woollen  manufactory.  His  father 
had  been  a  master  weaver,  and  when  he  fell  into  difficulties, 
his  sons,  lads  as  they  were,  rose  early  and  sat  up  late,  to 
contribute,  by  the  produce  of  their  spinning  wheels,  to  the 
support  of  the  family ;  which  wa^  placed  in  such  straitened 
circumstances,  that  Joseph  rec^uinng  a  Greek  book  whilst 
^t  school,  to  enable  him  to  pass  into  a  higher  class,  his  father 
sent  it  home  one  Saturday  night,  instead  of  a  joint  of  meat 
for  their  Sunday's  dinner,  not  having  the  means  of  proounng 
both.  When  his  death  deprived  his  wife  and  children  of  the 
material  advantage  of  his  assistance,  Joseph,  during  the 
intervals  of  sohool,  and  Isaac,  before  he  went  to  his  work  as 
an  apprentice,  and  after  he  c^me  home  from  it,  rising  in 
winter  mwoy  hours  before  day^break,  and  working  by  candle- 
light, |^ied  the  shuttle  incessantly,  for  the  better  support  of 
their  mother,  left  in  an  ill  state  of*  health,  to  get  a  scanty 
living. by  the  labourof  her  hands.  •  He  remained  wiu  his  master 
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for  semtl  yein,  until  Ub  bnytlier  Joteph^^-^who,  fipon  tlito 
hvmUe  station  oiP  chapd  clerk  of  Cathertne*h«]l»  Cwnbridge, 
in  which  capactfy,  supported  by  *&  sidHN^ription  of  several 
adibkefs  of  nis  exiraorainarjii  learning  in  Leeds,  be  entered 
tbatoaiTeraity^  soon  after  the  death  of  bis  father,  had  become 
the  bead  master  of  the  grammar*school»  and  afternoon  leo- 
torer  of  the  principal  (march  in-HttUy^-frem  an  income  of 
£200  a-year»  generously  re8<dved  to  take  upon  himself  the 
charge  of  his  education  for  the  church.    Before,  however, 
he  had  htm  removed  to  Hull,  he  commissioned  a  clergy* 
maa  at  Leeds  to  ascertain  what  were  his  attainments,  and 
the  promise  of  future  excellence  which  his  eenius  ^ve*' 
Ibis  gentleman  found  the  young  weaver  at  his  loom,  with  a 
Latin  Tacitas  lyingJiiy  his  side,  and  after  examining  him  for 
some  time  as  to  the  extent  of  his  attainments,  ^^  the  degree  of 
knowledge  m^icb  he  exhibited,  the  accuracy  of  his  ideas,  and 
the  astonishing  command  of  language  which  he  possessedi 
foliy  satisfied  him  of  the  competency  of  the  lad  for  the  situa- 
tion in  which-  it  was   intended  to  place  him ;  and  a  few 
days  after,  at  the  ase  of  17,  he  left  Leeds,  and  theoocupatioa 
of  a  weavjer,  for  his  brother's  dwelling,  and  the  more  congenial 
pnrsuits  of  a  literary  life.    Though  still  but  a  boy,  he  was 
iband  to  have  been  so  well  grounded  in  the  classics  by  Mr. 
Moore,  the  nefaer  of  the  grammar«chool  of  Leeds,  as  to  be 
euaUed  to  render  material  assistance  to  his  brother,  in  teach* 
ing  the  lower  boys  of  hia  crowded  classes,    Wbflst  not  th«» 
engaged,  he  pursued  his  own  studies  wtdi  his  wonted  dili-' 
eence,  and  aoon  became  a  complete  and  accomplish^  classic. 
In  mathematics  also,  his  attainments  must  at  this  time  hav^ 
heen  considerable,  as  his  brother,  whose  pre-eminence  as  a* 
scholar  lay  not  in  these  pursuits,  on  the  occurrence  of  any 
algebraical  difficulty,  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  him  for 
its  solution.     Having  thus  redoubled  his  diligence  to  make 
np  for  the  time  he  had  lost, — well  prepared  by  a  most  laborious^ 
and  sucoeasfbl,  if  not  a  long  course  of  study,  aided  by  natural 
talents  of  unusual  depth  and  splendour,  to  make  a  conspi- 
cuous fignre  at  the  University,  he  was  entered  a  sizar  of 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1770,  where  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  learning  and  itpplication. 
He  took  his  Batchelor's  degree  in  1774,  when  he  attained 
the  high  honour  of  being  at  once  the  senior  wrangler  of  bis- 
year,  and  the  first  Smith's  prize  man.     So  strongly,  indeed, 
vas  his  snperidrity  over  all  his  competitors  marked  up«i  this 
occasion,  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  it  was  deemed 
right  by  the  exanoners  to  interpose  a  blank  space  between 
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tkem,  and  he  was  honoured  with  the  designation  of  IntOM- 
farabiHiy  a  distinction  which  has  never  been  conferred,  bot 
m  one  other  instance.  ON  or  was  his  academical  fame  con* 
fined  to  his  mathematical  proficiency,  fi)r  he  was 'not  len 
«Kunent  in  other  walks  of  literature  and  science.  In  theology, 
we  learn  from  bishop  Watson*  that  he  was  so  deeply  mi, 
that  when  he  kept  his  act,  th^  divinity  school  was  thronged 
with  auditors  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  their  cariosity 
was  amply  gratified  by  listening  to  what  the  prelate  terms 
a  real  academical  entertainment.  The  circuiHstaince  of  these 
/  disputations  being  held  in  Latin,  proves  also  that  Miliier 
must  have  made  great  progress  in  classical  knowledge. 

Such  high  iaicademical  hononrs  were  sure  of  meeting  with 
their  rewara ;  and  we  accordingly  find>  that  in  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college.  In  1783  and 
.  1786,' he  acted  as  moderator  in  thi^  schools ;  was  nominated, 
in  1782,  one  of  the  proctors,  and  in  1783,  a  taxor  of  the 
University.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  also  .chosen  to  be  the 
first  Jacksonian  Professor  of  Natural  and  'Experimental  Phi- 
losophy and  Chemistry,  in  which  sciences  he  had  previously 
given  several  courses  of  public  lectures  in  the  Universityi 
with  ^eat  acceptance. 

.  Whilst  at  College  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Wilber- 
fproe,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
to  the  decided  adoption  o£  those  views  of  religion  which  he 
has  since  so  steadily  maintained,  and  adorned  by  a  hfe 
^  consistent  in  all  points  with,  the  profession  which  he  makes, 
a  By  his  means  Mr.  Milner  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance 

c^^-  of  Mt.  Pitt ;  and  in  the  year  1787^  these  three  eminent  men  wt 
put  together  on  a  tour  to  the  Continent,  in  which  they  had 
not  proceeded  far  before  Mr.  Pitt  was  recalled  home  in  con- 
sequence of  some  change  in  the  ministry,  which  led  to  his 
elevation  to  the  premiership.  His  companions  accompanied 
him  to  England,  where  their  intimacy  was  continued  unin- 
terrupted by  any  differences,  until  first  Mr.  Pitt,  and  then 
Dean  Milner,  were  removed  by  death ;  leaving,  we  fondly 
hop^,  the  survivor  of  this  interesting  trio  to  linger  long 
a^^  behind  his  departed  friends,  cheerea  in  ,the  close  of  a 
long  and  useful  life,  by  a  recollection  of  the  good  )^bich 
he  has  been  permitted  to  effect,  by  the  active  devotion  of  the 
strength  and  vigour  of  his  days  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
benevolence. 

In  the  following  year,  (1788)  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  College,  to  which,  as  a  student,  he  had  been  so  bright  an 
oraament,  and  about  the  same  time  took  his  degree  of  Doctor 
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in  Divinity.    He  iosmediaiely  set  himself  vigbioiisly  to  wo^k 

toeflfcctuate  some  refornis,  which  a  ^kes  independent  mind' 

than  his  would  haire  been  deteifed  from  attempting,  by  the 

senseless  bat  appalling^- cry  of  innovations.  Wbust  a  student, 

he  had  witnesseOy-^-^in  the  eai4y  part  of  bis  collegiate  residence,- 

be  had  indeed  personally  felt  the  mortifying  influence  6f 

arittocratical   pride,  in  compelling  the  sizars  to   wait  as 

serf  ants  behind  the  chairs  of  the  fellows  at  their  dinhers ;  and 

aa  soon  as  he  had  the  power,  he  wanted  not  the  spirit,  to  abolish 

so  degrading  a  distinction.    He  also  freed  this  meritorious  r 

class  of  students, -whose  only  crime  was  poverty,  from  some 

other  aenrile  obligations  imposed  in  the  days  of  monkish 

ignorance  and  civS  bondage,  when  priests^  had  their  villains,  ^ 

and  ri(^men  their  bondmen,  sold  andt  bartered  with  their  goods 

and  soil.    Of  late  yean,  the  college,  which  had  been  the 

asylum  of  Erasmos,  was.  rapidly  retrograding  in  its  reputation 

for  leaming  and  discipline ;  but  from  the  imoment  of  hiil 

asssming  .the  rein».of  its  government,  he  laboured  incessantly 

and  suc^BssfuUy  to  restore  its  ancient  character  for  both,    hi 

its  interior  airangements,  he  resolutely  corrected  aU  the* 

aboaes  which,  had  crept  in  by  the^laxity  or  negligence*  of  his 

predecessora;. whilst  he  exerted  his  influence,  nor  did  he 

exert  it  in  vain,  to  introduce  to  its  fellowships  men-  eminent 

for  their  talents  in  other  colleges,  and  who  always  found  in 

Urn  a  steady  patron  and  a  zealous  friend.     Dunng  bis  pre-> 

aidency,  it  became  especialLy  celebrated  for  the  number  of 

pious  young  men  who  studied  there  for  the  Christian  ministry,* 

and  wlio  are  now  sonae  of  the.most  popular  and  aealous  der* > 

gymen  of  the  estabUshment,  amongst  that  class  of  its  teachers  ' 

tenn^  opprobribusly  by  some,  but  as  an.  honourable  dis-' 

tinction  I^  others,  evangelical. :  In  this  view,  his  long  resi«>: 

denee  at  (Jambridge,  and  that  of  his  nious  and,  liberal  friend,  * 

the  Rev.  Gharies  Simeon,  senior  fellow  of  King's  Go4iege, 

may  certainly  be  considered  hif^y  beneficial  to  the  cfaancb* 

of  God. 

By  the ;  sfdiendour  of.  his  reputation,  and  his  uncommmi* 
aeal  and  activity  in  the  progress  of  science  whilst  in  the* 
vigour  of  Ufe,  Dr.  Milner  aided  also,  in  no  slight  degree,  i 
the  cause  of  leanune,  by  giving  a.strong  impnlse  to  the  study  • 
of  mathematm  and  the  various  branches  of  experimental 
pUlosc^hy  inr  t)ie  University  of  which  he  fpa  cme  of  the  bright^ 
est  omamenls.    In  1791,  he  was  raised  to  the  deanery  of? 
Carlisle ;.  owin^,.theie  can  be  little  doubty  this  lucrative  and 
▼alnable.ecclesiastiQal  appointment, > to  th&friendly  patronage  < 
of  the  then  prime  lainislef.  Mi;.  Pitt..  '■'•'-[ 
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In  1 798,  lie  wu  plteed  in  the  chair  of  ihe  LQetsian|irofiB8BOff 
of  matheniEtic8>  a  sitoation  worth  about  £360.  a*yeur,  which 
had  been  succeaaively  filled  by  Isaac  Barrow,  sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, Whitton,  Saunderaon,  Colson,  and  Waring,  the  moit 
eminent  matfaematieians  of  their  day.  He  twice  served  the 
oflBce  of  tice-chancellor  of  the  Univetsityi  first  in  1792,  and 
afterwardaiin  1809 ;  and,  during  his  first  Tice-chanceUonhip, 
presided  at  the  extraordinary  trial  of  Mr.  Frend,  who  was 
expelled  the  Uniyersity^  for  what  was  considered  a  libd  on 
the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England. 

As  an  author,  dean  Milner  is  adTantageoosIy  known  to  the 
public,  by  the  life  of  his  brother  Joseph ;  a  baiutiful  piece  of 
firatemal  biography,  and  an  honouraole  memorial  of  his  own 
gratitude  to  the  beloved  earthly  architect  of  hia  fortune.  He 
also  published  some  animadversions  on  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Dr.  HiTweis;  and'  in  ^*  Strictures  on  some  of  the 
Publications  of  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh,''  gave  to  the  woild  a 
powerful  and  masterly  defence  of  the  Bible  Society,  of  which 
ne  was  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  the  liberal-minded  and 
eloquent  advocate ;  materially  assisting  its  interests,  by  form- 
ing, in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Dealtry,  professor  Parish,  and  a 
few  other  senior  graduatesi  an  anxUiary  to  the  in^tkiitiop, 
in  the  town  and  Univeroity  of  Cambridge,  which  has 
triumjdied  over  the  opposition  excited  against  it;  asthehofyr 
devoted,  and  consistent  walk  and  conduct  of  its  supporters 
there,  has  long  since  lived  down  the  prejudices,  which 
that  opposition,  in  a  great  measure,  oricrinated.  He  also 
edited  his  brother's  works,  and  published  from  his  maiiii* 
seripts  the  third,  and  a  part  of  the  fourth,  volume  of  his 
valuable  Church  History ;  completing  himself  the  latter,  and 
^  adding  a  fifth  likewise,  entirely  of  his  own  composition.  He 
*  communicated,  principally  between  the  years  1778  and  1800, 
a  few  papers  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  ne  was  a  fellow.  Amongst  these  are  short  treatises 
on  the  communications  of  motions,  by  impacts  and  gravity; 
the  limits  of  aleebraical  equations,  containing  a  general 
demonstmtion  of  the  rule  of  Des  Cartes,  r  for  finding  the 
number  of  affirmative  tind  negative  roots ;  and  the  precessioii 
of  the  equinoxes.  These  labours  of  hiis  pen  were  aocom* 
plished  amidst  weighty  and  accumulating  public  duties,  and 
under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  state  of  health,  which  wodd 
seldom  permit  him  to  ouit  his  chamber,  or. to  use  great 
exertion  of  any  kind,  witnout  danger,  to  use  his  own  words, 
to  *'  his  poor  fragments  of  healtii."  For  upwards  of  forty 
years  that  health  bad  been  ia  a  precakious  «talc«    fihatteied 
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bjr  esceasive  application  to  study  during  the  early  period  of 
his  reaidence  at  the  Univeraity,  inattention  to  the  nrat  indi- 
cationa  of  disease^  tended  to  fix  in  a  conatitution  naturally 
robua^  and  eren  Herculean  in  its  strength,  some  of  those 
numerous  distressing  complaints  which  flesh  is  heir  to. 
Spasms  in  his  stomach,  severe  and  almost  uninterrupted 
headachs,  oppression  of  the  breathy  broken  slumbers,  dis* 
tarbed  by  the  most  frightful  dreams* — these  were  the  unwel- 
come companions  of  his  studies,  and  interrupters  of  his 
repose.  Slowly,  but  surely,  debilitating  his  frame,  at  times 
they  assumed  such  alarming  appearances,  as  to  threaten  him 
every  moment  with  dissolution.  A  great  flow  of  animal 
spints  sustained  him»  indeed,  during  the  presence  of  a  friend, 
or  when  any  sudden  emergencies  of  duty  demanded  an  un« 
usual  effort;  yet  were  his  suflerin^s  often  tery  acute,  and 
they  reduced  him,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  to  a  state  of  com<^ 
parative  incapacity  for  any  laborious  effort.  To  their  pre* 
valence  are  we  to  attribute  the  unfinished  state  of  his  Church 
History,  which  would  have  been  greatly  increased  in  val^e, 
bad  his  health  permitted  him  to  conclude  it.  From  the  same 
cause  he  but  rarely  exercised  the  admirable  talents  which  he 
possessed  for  pulpit  eloquence,  it  being  with  gteatdifficulty  that 
lie  was  enabled  to  preacn,  evenan  a  sitting  posture,  eight,  ten^ 
or  at  the  furthest  a  dozen  times  at  Carhsk,  and  four  or  five 
limea  at  Queen's  Col^ge ;  and  the  same  cause  pteveated  his 
beii^.sp  constant  an  attendant  on  the  public  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion, as  he  wished  to  be.  For  the  last  few  years  of  bis  life,  his 
heidth  and  strength  rapidly  declined^  though  he  witnessed 
tbeiT  decay  with  the  utmost  resignation  and  composure ;  en-^ 
deavonring,  as  he  himself  wrote  to  a  friend,  to  "  make  it  his 
prayer,  thst  the  afflictions  which  he  suffered  might  not  be 
removed,  until  they  had  brought  about  and  finished  the  work 
which  our  gracious  and  nmroiful  hi^h  Priest  intended  them 
to  perform/'  Infonned  by  bis  phyacians  some  years  before 
hia  death,  that  with  such  a  pulse  as  his,  a  man's  life  was  not 
worth  one  minute,  he  could  say,  without  fear  or  regret, 
^'  how  loudly  all  this  says,  prepare  to  meet  thy  God  !*'  A 
few  woeks  before  his  decease,  tiie  dean  had  come  up  to  town 
on  business,  and  took  up  his  abode  as  usual  in  the  house  of 
his  old  and  valued  firiend,  Mr«  Wilberforce.  He  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  a  short  residence  in  London  to  have 
medimi  advice,  but  the  gentlemen  who  were  called  in  had 
no  idea  of  his  disease  'being  attended  with  any  immediate 
danger ;  nor  did  he  himself  appear,  indeed^  to  entertain  more 
Una.  hi»  gentsal  and  long  nv^d  conviction  of  the  extreme 
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uncertainty  of  the  continuance  of  a  person  x>f  his  shatterad 
iiealth  in  this  world.  His  conversation,  however,  was  at 
times  peculiarly  serious ;  and  he  lost  no  suitable  opporttinity 
of  bearing  his  testimony  to  the  importance  of  the  aoctrine  of 
grace,  of  personal  piety,  and  an  entire  submission  to  the  will 
of  Qod«  At  times  he  seemed  to  have  a  conviction  of  his 
approaching  end.  X)n  one  bccasion  he  said  to  a  clergyman 
long  known  to  him,  and  who  was  about  to  return  into  the 
country,  **  God  bless  you !  take  care  where  you  and  I  meet 
again  —  that  is  every  thing."  Not  many  days  before  he  was 
confined  to  his  rdom,  on  taking  leave  of  another  friend,  who 
was  setting  out  on  a  long  voyage,  after  bidding  him  ferewell 
with  the  rest  of  the  company,  the  dean  called  him  back;  and 
as  he  shook  hands  with  him  again,  said,  *'  Farewell!  Ood 
bless  you  —  my  heart  will  be  with  you,  and  with  all,  I  trust, 
who  love  the  liord  Jesus  in  sincerity.  Time  is  short, — let  as 
hope  to  meet  on  durable  ground."  A  day  or  two  before  his 
death,  be  made  an  attempt  to  engage  m  prayer  with  his 
servatit  who  attended  him,  desiring  him  previously  to  read  to 
him  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel ;  a  portion 
of  Scripture  which  many  years  before  he  had  pointea  out  to 
a  firiena  as  a  favourite  with  him,  especially  that  verse  of  it  in 
which  our  Lord  assures  his  disciples,  ^*  In  my  Father's  house 
are  many  mansions^  if  it  were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you." 
MHien  the  reading  was  over,  the  dei\p  put  his  hand  to  hig 
forehead,  and  said,  **  I  cannot  tell  what  is  the  matter  with 
me,  but  I  cannot  think;  my  mind  is  gone. '  The  night  pre- 
vious to  his  removal,  the  oldest;  and  one  of  the  mostanec* 
tionate  of  his  friends,  came  to  his  bed-side,  when  he  uttered, 
with  great  bodily  weakness,  a  word  or  two,  which  convinced 
him  that  he  was  looking  for  another  and  a  better  world.  On 
Sunday  morning,  the  1st  of  April,  about  eleven  o'dock,  he 
suddenly  extended  his  limbs,  and  in  three  sighs  dosed  his 
earthly  pilgrimage,  and  entered  on  his  heavenly  rest^  having 
attained  the  70th  year  of  his  age* 

Thus  terminated  the  mortal  existence  of  Isaac  Miher, 
who,  in  intellectual  endowments,  was,  unquestionably,  one 
of  the  fkst  men  of  his  day.  He  possessed,  indeed^  what 
might  truly  be  termed  a  gigantic  understanding.  Such  was 
the  comprehension  and  vigour  of  his  mind,  that  it  could 
embrace  the  most  extensive  and  difiicuit  subjects— such  the 
clearness  of  his  conception,  that  it  enabled  bim  to  contem- 
plate a  long  and  intricate  series  of  argument  with  distinct- 
ness, and  to  express  it  with  precision.  GifWi  witb  a  very 
extraordinary  memory,  he  was  enabled  to  relmn  the  large 
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stores  o^  knowledge  which  he  had  amassed ;  and  to  bring 
them,  with  the  omer  powers  of  his  mind,  into  complete 
action  at  his  will.  Nor  was  his  knowledge  confined  to  one 
or  two  branches  of  science,  but  spreading  itself  ovet  th^ 
whole  field  of  human  inquiry, — in  experimental  philosophy, 
and  the  various  useful  arts,  he  had  pushed  his  researches  to 
an  extent  that  would  have  raised  other  men  to  distinction, 
but  which. in  him  seemed  only  the  accompaniments  and 
attendants  of  still  higher  gifts.  As  a  mathematician^  he  was 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  his  age ;  whilst,  as  a 
theologian,  he  had  few,  if  any,  superiors.  He  had  also 
a  great  partiality  for  mechanics;  and,  spending  most  of 
his  leisure,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  brothet,  at  Hull,  his 
lodgings  there  were  a  complete  workshop,  filled  with  all 
kinds  of  carpenter's  and  turner's  tools.  Here  he  was  accus- 
tomed daily  to  relax  his  mind  from  the  fatigues  of  study,  by 
some  manual  labour ;  and  so  much  was  he  interested  in  these 
pursuits,  that  his  lathe,  and  appendages  for  turning,  were 
not  only  extremely  curious,  but  very  expensive,  having  cost 
him  no  less  a  sum  than  a  hundred  and  forty  guineas.  He 
bad  also  a  very  ingenious  machine,  partly  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, which  formed,  and  polished  at  the  same  time,  watch 
wheels  of  every  description,  with  the  utmost  possible  exact- 
ness. As  a  chemist,  too,  he  ranked  deetervedly  high,  and  the 
French  are  said  to  have  availed  themselves  of  his  discovery 
of  the  decomposition  of  nitre,  to  supply,  without  foreign 
assistance,  the  vast  consumption  of  that  article  in  the  manu-^ 
iactnre  of  gunpowder,  for  the  work  of  death  in  their  con-^ 
tinoed  and  destructive  wars.  It  may  reasonably  be  doubted, 
faoweveri  whether,  with  a  strength  of  understanding  which 
seemed  to  grasp  at  will  whatever  was  within  the  sphere  of 
bmnan  knowledge,  he  combined,  at  least  in  any  high  degree, 
•pediaps  the  most  splendid,  and  certainly  the  most  imposing 
and  attractive  faculty  of  the  mind,  invention;  whilst,  in 
matters  of  taste  and  imagination  he,  unqudstiotiably,  dis- 
cKMrered  Itttie  sensibility. 

With  these  powers  and  attainments,  he  combined  a  felicitous 
talent  for  conversation,  but  seldom  united  with  an  ardent 
deTotion  to  the  abstmser  sciences ;  so  that  the  flow  of  his  fami- 
liar cbaty  the  cheerfulness  of  his  disposition,  and  his  easy  com- 
munic^ativeness,  were  as  attractive  as  his  mental  faculties  were 
commanding.  .There  was  a  sort  of  dignified  8implictt3r,  and 
uiafifected  frankness  of  manner,  about  him,  which,  without 
abating  the  respect,  won  the  affections  of  those  who  were  in 
<x)mpany.    All  his  statements'  were,  characterized  by  a 
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force  and  plainness,  which  was  strongly  contrasted  withthM 
indecision  of  sentiment,  and  those  affected  involatiozn  of 
style^  natural  to  inferior  minds.  Expressing  what  he  thought 
fully,  with  a  clearness  of  conception,  an  authority  of  intellecl^ 
^d  a  vigour  of  language,  which,  at  once,  instructed  wA 
convinced,  he  seemed  to  have  an  almost  instinctive  ^dislike 
Ux  the  tricks  and  trappings  of  disputation;  and  would  hardly 
suffer  the  persoa  with  whom  he  (Conversed  to  proceed,  if  lit 
wandered  after  secondary  and  unessential  points,  or  if  he 
hesitated  and  lingered  in  making  a  fair  and  perspicuous 
expedition  of  what  he  reaUy  meant.    No  one,  however,  was 
tnore  ready  to  srapple  with  a  great  question,  and  to  meet 
the  most  powe^ul  opponent  on  rair  grounds  of  argument. 
;    Owing  partly  to  the  peculiar  character  of  his  understand* 
ingf  and  in  part  to  bis  having  addicted  hinuelf  chiefly  to  the 
severer  studiesi  in  common  conversation  he  was  less  ready 
than  might  have  been  expected  in  apprehending  the  meaning 
f>(  those  ^ho,  instead  of  expressing  themselves  in  distinct 
propositions,  seemed  merely  to  hint.at  their  opinions.    It 
wtfs^  perh^s,  too,  this  love  of  certainty  and  precision  which 
l^d  him  to  investigate  every  subject  that  presented  itself  to 
histnii^;  a  habit  which  might  sometimes  lead  him  off  from 
the  fixed  and  unbroken  pursuit  of  greater  tod  more  adequate 
objects  of  inquiry. 

He  possessed  a  surprising  insight  into  human  nature,  and 
would  put  himself  into  the  situation  and  circumstances  of 
others,  comprehend  the  process  of  their  reasonings,  and 
develop  the  errors  of  their  j  udgment^  with  a  facility  afanoit 
approaching  to  intuition. ,»  . 

Of  a.  man  thus  rarely  gifted,  and  profoundly  learned,  it  ii 
highly  gratifying  to  record  that  he  bore  a  uniform  testiiiB)^ 
to  those  great  truths  of  the  Christian' religion,  which  i& 
nuny  wits,  and  would-be  philosophers  of  the  are,  think  it  as 
indication  of  a.noUe  mtna  to  ridiCide  and  diespue.  The  ftU 
jmd  total  corruption  of  man;  salvation  by  ^ce ;  the  n^ces* 
sity  of  repentance,  and  of  a  living  fiiith  m  the  death  and 
inerits  of  the  Son  of  God^  jui^ification  by  hith  alone;  the 
r^enerating  and  sanctifying  influencea  of  the  UoW  Spirit  in 
the  souls  of  men ;  the  indispensable  obligation  of  the  coo- 
verted  Christian  to  holy  obeoience  in  hearty  temper,  and  hfe ; 
iheise  were  the  truths  which  he  considered  to  eonstitote  the 
ii^ssence  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,;  and  to  form  the  fonndation 
atpnes  of  the  reformed  Protestant  chmpdi.  The  iitdistinst 
•tat^aaent  of  these  important  doetrinea,  if  not  the  denial  of 
them,  by  too  many  of  the  dei^*,  and  the  still  Bioie  pi»- 
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Taleat  neglect  of  enforcing  theiti,  and  applying  them  dOeely 
to  the  consciences  of  their  hetliers,  he  regarded  fis  a  dan-*, 
geroua  defectipn  from  sound  doctrine.  In  addition  to  the 
aboye  essential  truths^  he  held  the  doctrine  6f  personal  elee>* 
tion ;  but,  at  thk  sa^e  time,  he  was  no  less  firm  a  believer  in: 
that  of  .nnivecsal  redemption;  coxiceiving  that  he  thus  eave 
its  due  weight  and  place  to  every  part  of  th^  word  of  God^ 
whilst  he  was  very  rar  firom  itdmitting  thos^  absurd  positipnft 
which  the  Opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  election  affirm  to  be 
the  necessary  con3equences  of  that  tenet.  The  difficulties 
cpnferaedly  adhering  to  the  questions  connected  with  the 
Divine  purposes  he  very  fully  admitted,  and  was  only  sur^ 
jnised  when  men,  who  had  obviously  never  studied  the  8ub« 
ject,  dogmatized  upon  it,  and  affected  to  regard  eveiy  point 
as  clear  and  free  from  mystery. 

As  connected  with  the  power  and  influence  of  religion  on 
the 'hearty  through  the  agency  of  the  Holy  S.pirit-ra  topic  on 
which  he  frequently  insisted  with  great  force-^the  dean  was 
disposed  to  view  the  late  controvert  on  blEtptism  vA  one 
of  the  utmost  moment.  He  thousht*  mdieed,  that  the  ^ues-* 
tion  of  the  grace  accompanying  the  sacratoent,  h^:alwly4 
been  one  of  considerable  difficmty ;  but  that  to  pretend  that 
nothing  was  more  dear  than  that  regeneration  alwaylAtr' 
tended  baptism,  was  an  absurdity  at  once  contrary  t^.  tli<$ 
seal  state  of  the  fact^  and  to  the  general  sentiments  of  our 
reformers. 

■  Entfertaining  views  and  opinions  thus  deddedly  ^vangeUcali^ 
Dr.  Miln^iranked  amoq^  the  most  itnpressive  jpreftchers  of 
oar  day.  The  ample  dignity  of  his  manner,  his  sehousnestf^  jiia 
n^nesa  of  thongnt»  his  pefsmcnity,  the  liolidity  and  we^t  df 
hisobservatkins  on  human  lite,'  his  forcible  reasoningi  his  ckiSQ 
abd-overwhdming  app^ala  to  the  conscience,  were  cidipa- 
Iftted,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  prbdu^ce  a  powerful  efcKsl 
fipo;i' thdsawho.  cahdidiy  attended  to  him*  .His  seQti|<i^gil# 
atid  feelings  vfith'TegiBtra  to  the  tenor  of  his  ^minist^,  were 
mcb  as  became  a:  faithful  ambassador. for  Chrmt^  In  a.i$t|ei! 
written  to  a  friend,  in  August,  1813)  he  says,  ''  There'ift  Ojiti 
fliing  evidiently  tak^xig  place,  at  which  it  id  lawful  for  99e.tQ 
w^oice ;  and  at  which^  therefore,  I  will  rejoide ';  namely>  ti^ajt 
I  Beiitf  more  and  more  every  year  .of  tlie  blessed  Qffe^pts  ^f 
amiie  >ef  my  Jabours.  These  smiles  of  the  Head  of.th^ 
ehurch  are,  to  my  mind^  Chfe  most , delightful  thing  by;^ 
tkarti  meet  with  m  this  world;  and, I  Siank  God,  that  the. 
iiffeetwhidi  thev  seem  to  have  oh  my  mind^  iato  dispone  ma 
to  be  more  simple  in  my.  addresses,  to  useiecMS  dtsguia^i.aflii 
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to  rely  less  and  less  on  any  iiuman  schemes  and  artifices  foi 
making  the  Gospel  more  palatable.     Such  plans  never  did 
answer  ;•  they  do  no  good  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  the 
remembrance  of  them  is  sure  to  prove  either  a  harden  or 
a  snare,  or  both,  to  the  conscience.     To  live  the  life  of 
the  disciple  of  Christ  in  all  our  intercourse  with  men,  and  to 
act  the  faithful  part,  I  find  a  much  harder  task ;  and,  I  must 
say,  that  I  invariably  succeed  better  by  coniing  out  from 
among  them-.     I  do  this  much  more  than  I  nave  done, 
though  I  never  gave  very  greatly  into  the  practice/' 
'   These  are  sentiments  worthy  of  a  dignitary  of  the  church, 
and  remind  us  powerfully  of  some  of  the  di^itaries  of 
the  church  of  England  in  its  best  days-^days  which  it  wants 
but  such  men  as  JVf  ilner,  for  its  bishops  and  its  deans,  to 
revive  again.     Placed  as  he  was  in  a  situation  which  pecQ^ 
liarly  exposed  him  to  opposition,  and  to  ridicule  for  preach- 
ing and    maintaining  the  unfashionable  doctrines  of  our 
venerable  reformers,  and  of  the  articles  and  homilies  of  the 
churoh,  of  which  they  were  the  ornament  and  pride,  he  was 
not  deterred  by  the  senseless  charge  of  Metnodism  from 
boldly  and  fully  declaring  the  whole  counsel  of  God.    Con- 
irinced,  as  he  himself  avowed,  that  ''  the  preaching  of  the 
word  is  still,  as  it  always  was,  :the  great  means  used  by  God 
in  bringing  about  conversions;''  he  prepared,  in  the  latter 
years  c>f  hts  life,  many  more  discourses  for. the  pulpit- than 
liis  strength  permitted  him  to  deliver.    That  strengtn,  how- 
ever,  he  triea  to  the  utmost ;  and  when  he  was  engaged  in 
the  work  which  he  loved^  the  importanee  of  his  subject 
would  sometimes  lead  him  to  preach  for  an  hour  at  a  time^ 
though  he  was  well  convineea  such  an  exertion  was  too 
much  for  his  weak  state  of  health.    His  friends,  inunediately 
after  his  death,  gave  us  reason  to  hope,  however,  tliat  his 
labours  would  not  be  lost ;  but  that  some  of  the  sermons 
which  he  could  not  deliver  from  the  pulpit^  would  be  per- 
mitted to  edify  the  Christian  public  from  the  press :  and  we 
are  happy  to  record  the  partial  fulfiln^nt  of  that  promise,  in 
the  recent  appearance  of  one  volume  of  those  discourses, 
whose  tnerit  has  induced  a  general  wish,  in  which  we  most 
cordially  participate,  for  a  continuance  of  the   selection. 
Expectations    are  also  held  out,  by.  their  editor,  of  the 
publication,  at  some  future^  and  we  trust  at  no  rery  distant 
jperidd,  of  a  treatise,  left  behind  him  in  a  tolerably  prepared 
state  for  the  press,  on  some  of  the  most  ih^ortant  of  those 
doctrinsis  of  the  Gospel,  which  formed  tha  basis  at  once  of 
ibd  lean's,  ministration  an4  hi&  faith.       >  . 
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The  serioasDess  and  earnestness  of  his  pulpit  addresses 
followed  him  into  the  social  party,  whenever  theological  sub- 

i'ects  were  the  topic  of  conversation.    The  pleasantry  and 
lumour  which  predominated  in  his  ordinary  discourse  to  a 
degree  that  seemed,  to  those  who  knew  him  not  thoroughly, 
to  Dorder  on  levity,  never  fot  a  moment  mingled* \vith  his 
consideration  of  religion,  or  his  mode  of  treating  sacred 
things.      It  was  probably,  indeed,  his  deep  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  added  to  a  consciousness  of  his 
own  constitutional  tendency  to  hilarity,  that  induced  him,  in 
general,  to  abstain  from  religious  questions  in  mixed  com- 
panies, and  to  reserve  himself  upon  such  points  for  oppor- 
tunities of  more  private  intercourse.     If,  however,  he  found 
the  attention  of  the  company  into  which,  he  was  thrown^ 
drawn  towards  these  subjects,  he  would  expatiate  with  great 
ability  and  delight  on  any  important  point  in  divinity  which 
might  be  proposed  to  him,  though  it  was  his  more  usual 
course  to  confine  himself  to  one  or  two  brief,  but  important 
remarks  upon  it.    When,  however,  any  individual  seemed 
really  desirous  of  obtaining  information,  or  to  have  his 
doubts  upon  any  particular  point  removed,  the  dean  always 
took  great  pleasure  in  conferring  with  him  alone^  and  in 
folly   explaining  to    him   his   views,  and  the  reasons  on 
which  they  were  founded.    '*  In  these  conversation^/'  says 
a  friend*  who  enjoyed  the  high  privilege  of  being  engaged 
with  him  in  many,  and  those  on  the  most  interesting  subjects, 
**  he  poured  out,  not  only  the  riches  of  a  full,  but  the  instruc- 
tions of  a  most  pious  mind,  fraught  with  practical  observations 
on  the  internal  springs  of  human  conduct,  and  'limited  by  a 
conscientious  regard  to  the  prescriptions  of  sacred  writ." 

There  is  one  other  amiable  feature  in  his  character  which 
merits  particular  notice ;  and  that  is,  his  fraternal  affection,- 
which,  towards  his  brother  Joseph  in  particular,  was  unusually 
warm.  Through  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  these 
brothers,  in  spirit,  in  talent,  in  pursuits,  as  well  as  by  the  ties 
of  Uood,  appear  to  have  been  inseparably  united  m  heart.' 
The  mutual  affection  which  they  display^,  is,  indeed,  de- 
lightful to  contemplate ;  whilst  nothing  can  be  more  touching 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  ||urvivor  alludes  to  their  separa- 
tion. **  Perhaps,"  says  he,  "  no  two  brothers  were  ever  more 
closely  bound  to  each  other.   Isaac,  in  particular,  remembers 

*Tfae  author  of  the  brief  but  excellent  memoir  of  Dr.  Milner,  ipserted  in  the. 
Christian  Observer  for  May,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  mate-' 
nab  of  this  character,  and  for  which,  we  strongly  suspect  that  both  the  public 
and  ourselves  are  still  more  deeply  indebted  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wilberforw* 
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.-ao  eartbly  thing  wiUiQut  being  able  in  .some  way  to  conneei 
it  tenderly  with  his  brother  Joseph.  Daring  all  his  life,  be 
has  constantly  aimed  at  enipying  his  company  as  much  as 
4^iroum8tances  permitted.  The  dissolution  of  such  a  con- 
nexiotn  cocdd  not  take  place  without  being  severely  felt  bjr  the 
survivor*  No  separation,  was  ever  more  bitter  and  afflicting,; 
with  a  constitation  Ions  shattered  by  diaec^e,  he  neyeir 
expects  to  recover  from  that  wound." 

In  all  the  other  relations  of  life  which  he  was  called,  apoa 
to  sustain,  he  displayed  the  same  affectionate  disposibpa- 
Never,  indeed,  did  there,  perhaps*  exist  a  man  who^  heart 
contained  more  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  than  did  hk, 
or  one  whose  affectionate  concern  for  every  living  creature 
about  him  was  more  remarkable.   .  This  was .  particplady 
manifested  in  the  warm  syippathy  and  incessant  asskiaity* 
which  th^  illness  of  a  friend*  or  even  sa  inmate  of  the  fanmy 
in  m^ich  he  might  happen  to  be  residing,  excited  ^  tho&giC 
on  the  other  hand,  his  simplicity,  b^th  of  nnnd  and.manneiv 
rendered  him  .almost  rough  and  blunt  in  the  treatment  of 
a  trivial  complaint,  or  such  as  he  thought  .rather  imagiur 
firy  than  real#    He  was  ready  at  all  times  to  manliest  bis 
kindness  in  the  liberality  of  his  pecuniary  cpntributioos, 
find  in  any  call  upon  his  time  or  nis  purse  for  charitable 
pbjects,  eitner  of  a  private  or  a  public  nature.;  and  ao  cheer- 
limy  was  his  assistance  given,  that  there  was  much  justice  in 
the  remark  of  one  of  w  oldest  mid  most  intimate  of  his 
friends,  that  his  liberality  might  be  said  to  be  the  effect  lalher 
of  nature  than  of  principle* 

•  Humility  was  also  another  striking  feature  in  his  chara€^« 
Never  at  any  period  of  his  life  was  he  ashamed  of  his  former 
lowly  station ;  and  after  he  had  become  the  head  of  a  college, 
a  dignified  member  of  the  clerical  order^  and  proved  himsdif 
one  of  the  first  scholars  in  the  country^  whenever  he  passed 
through  Leeds,  ais  he  generally  did  on  his  journeys  to  the 
north,  he  never  failed  to  visit  the  obscure  friends  of  his  boyish 
days,  and  by  his  well-timed  acts  of  generosity  towards  them, 
often  did  he  ^'  deliver  the  pooi^  and  the  fatherless,  and  cause 
the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy*''  Isaac  Milner,  the  poor 
fa&erless  weaver,  and  the  V^  Reverend  Isaac  Milner,  the 
jH^tdent,  the  professor^  and  the  dean,  rich  in.  the  world's 
goods,  as  well  as  in  literary  fam^,  (for  notwithstanding  his 
liberality,  he  accumulated,  from  the  savings  of  his  prefer- 
ihents,  a  fortune  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  pounds), 
never  wore  even  the  semblance  of  two  different  men.  Through 
life  he  manifested  in  his  deportment  the  unaffected  aim- 
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|>licity  of  manners,  and  afiability  of  disposttiony  appropriate 
to  his  early  station  in  society/ but  not  less  adorning  the 
high  sphere  in  which,  by  the  providence  of  God,  he  after* 
wutis  was  called  to  more.  jSmployed  in  the  laborious 
occupations  of  a  mechanic,  as  was  tnat,pt)rtion.of  his  life  in 
whicn  habits  are  ^nerally  formed,  there  was  nothing  vnlgai: 
or  low  in  his ;  for  in  his  rapid  elevation)  his  manners  and  his 
sentiments  eminently  and  uniformly  displayed  the  refined 
taste  an4  true  politeness  ^  of  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman, 
so  that  the  disadvantages  with  which  he  struggled  in  his 
youth,  only  enhance  our  admiration  of  the  conduct  and 
attainments  of  his  maturer  years. 

'  In  so  bright  a  character  we  must  expect  some  specks, 
Aough  they  were  few  and  easily  accounted  for.  In  the  esti* 
mation  df  some,  his  habitual  cheerfulness  was  too  nearly 
allied  to  levity ;  but  we  have  already  remarked,  that  this  was 
laid  entirely  aside  whenever  religion  was  the  topic  of  bis 
discourse;  and  so  fully  was  he  aware  of  his  constitutional 
tendency  to  hibuity,  that  he  exercised  gr6at  vigilance  over 
the  indulgence  of  this  disposition.  The  tendency  to  this. 
<!oiir8e  which  he  strongly  felt,  he  declared  it  to  be  our  duty 
to  repress,  if  not  to  stifle,  assigning  as  a  r^son  for  doing 
80^  that  ^  this  world  is  not  a  place  of  mirth ;''  neither^  we 
would  add,  if  its  comforts  are  enjoyed  in  a  right  spirit,  i%  it 
a  place  for  perpetual  gloom^ 

The  inactivity  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  compared  with 
hia  herculean  powers  of  mind,  has  also  been  objected  to  him 
by  others,  and  was  oilen  a  siibject  of  painful  reflection  tp 
himself.  The  wretched  state  of  his  health  will,  however,  be 
a  Buflicient  apology  for  this,  to  those  who  know  what  an 
exertion  it  is  to  keep  the  mental  powers  in  vigofous  action 
when  those  of  the  body  are  but  the  wrecks  of  what  they 
w^re.  In  his  case  dise9,8e,  real  and  excruciating  in  its  pangs, 
alid  incessant  in  its  attacks,  to  use  his  own  energetic  ex- 
pressions, had,  indeed,  certainly  clipped  his  wings,  and  laid 
a  cold  hand  on  many  of  his  schemes. 

He  has  also  been  charged  With  assuming  an  air  of  undue 
severi^^  in  his  controversy  with  Dr.,  now  bishop  Marshy  on 
the  Bible  Society ;,  but  even  here,  it  may  be  urged  on  those 
who  make  this  objection,  that  his  apparsnt  harshness  was 
rather  the  effect  of  a  commanding  intellect,  exercised  on  a 
question  which  it  had  thoroughly  examined^  with  f>erhaD8 
some  little  remainder  of  the  unpolished  roughness  of  his  early 
life,  which  occasionally  appeared  not  only  in  his  controversial 
writinga,  bat  in  his  conversational  meniment,  than- of  any 
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desien  of  being  rude  or  severe..  In  fact,  .he  had  tcro  great  a 
mind,  was  too  well  read  in  historvi  and  too  warmly  and  cout 
scientiously  attached  to  the  Bible  Society,  not  to  write  on 
this  subject,  as  though  it  was  his  object  to  crush  and  destroy 
his  opponent.  And  if  the  Bible  Society  be  that  powerful 
engine  for  doing  good,  which  he  belteveciy  and  whicn  we  still 
believe  it  to  be,  who  that  considers  it  so  but  will  think  the 
sooner  all  opposition  to  its  operations  is  crushed  and  destroyed, 
the  better  ? 

With  dean  Milner,  one  of  its  ablest  advocates  has  now 
closed  his  career ;  and  whilst  we  rejoice  that  he  has  left  many- 
of  his  feltow-labourers  in  so  good  a  cause  behind  biroi  we  are 
su]:e  that  they  will  join  with  us  in  lamenting  his  loss,  with 
the^conviction  that  m  him  a  standard-bearer  has  indeed  &llea 
in  the  army  of  the  living  Qod,  though  fallen  but  in  deaths  to 
rise  in  glory. 

THE  BT.  HON.  SIR  JOSEPH  BANKS,  BABT.^  O.C.B.  .P.A.S.,     , 
&C.  &C.  8CC.  PBESIDENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  BOCI&TY 

QF  LONDON. 

This  celebrated  naturalist. is  said  to  have  been  originally i 
descended  from  a  noble  Swedish  house,  though  he  could  not 
trace  his  pedigree  higher  than  to  an  ancient  and  a  respectable. 
English  fainily^  seated,  at  least  since  the  reign  of  Edwacd  III.,- 
in  Lincohashire  and  Yorkshire;  several  of  its  members  having 
represented   in    parliament   different  cities   and    boroughs 
of  tho^e  and  the  adjacent  counties.     Amongst  these  was  a 
Joseph  Banks,  of  Raisby  or  Reresby,  Esq.,  Uie  grandfather 
of, sir  Joseph,  who  was  more  than  once  returned  for  Peter- 
borough*  and  who  served  the  office  of  high  sheriff  of  tbe> 
county  of  iinooln  in  the  year  1736.     His  second  son,  Wil-. 
liam,  who.  had  assumed  the  surname  and  arms  of  Hodg- 
kinson,  of  which  family  was  his  maternal  grandfather^   in- 
order  to  succeed,, during  the  lifetime  of  his  elder  brother,' 
Joseph,  to  ait  estate  at  Overton,  was  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  the,  present   brief  memoir,   whose   mother  was  Sarah,. 
daughter  of  William  Bate,  esq.     He  was  born  at  Reresby 
Abbey,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  on  the  13th  pf  December,* 
1743r  t^d  at  the  proper  age  was  ^ent  to  Eton,  and  thence  • 
removed  to  Oxfo|^,'>ybere,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was- 
left  in  possession  of  .an  ample  fortune,  by  the  death  of  his 
father  in  the  year  1761.-   Soon  after  this  period  his  moiher . 
removed  to  Chelsea,  and  resided  there  for  many  years,  in  a 
lK)usje.  near  the  Coilegie,  and  fronting  the  river.    There  she 
^obtained  the    gratitude  and   esteem  of  the   neighbouring. 
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poor,  to  whom  her  charities  were  at  once  liberal,  extensive, 
and  judicious.      What  progress  Mr,  Banks  made  in  his 
collegiate  studies  we  are  not  able  to  state;  he  appears  not, 
however,  greatly  to  have  distinguished  himself  in  tlieni/  and 
indeed  his  entire  devotion  of  the  chief  energies  of  his  mind, 
and  the  ample  resources  of  his  fortune,  to  the  pursuits  of 
natural  history,  to  which  he  manifested  a  decided  predilec- 
tion at  an  early  period  of  his  residence  at  the  university, 
will  abundantly  excuse  his  not  having  done  so.*   On  his 
occasional   visits    to    his    mother,    during   the   vacations, 
the  neighbouring   botanical   garden   of  the   Apothecaries' 
Company,  and  the  gardens  and  nursery  grounds  of  Messrs. 
Lee  and  Kennedy,  'at  Hammersmith)  afforded  him  abun^ 
dant  specimens  of  cultivated  plants  and  flowers,  for  the  suc^ 
cessful  pursuit  of  his  favourite  study, — whilst  for  those  of 
wilder  growth,  and  oftener  of  fairer  hue,  he  extended  his 
researches  over  the  neighbouring  hills  and  dales,  and  to 
more  distant  woods.     In  one  ofthese  scientific  excursions, 
while  botanizing  in  a  ditch>  he  was  rudely  seized  on  bv  a 
body   of  constables,  who,  finding  him  busy,  or,  as  they 
fancied,  concealed  among  nettles,  briars,  and  thorns,  con- 
cluded that  he  must  be  the  robber  for  whom  they  were 
making  diligent  search.     Accordingly,  without  heeding  his 
remonstrances  or  protestations,  they  pinioned  and  hand- 
cuffed '  their  breathless  prisoner,  and,  nolens  voUf^B,  dragged 
him  before  a  neighbouring  magistrate ;  but  on  searching  nis 
pockets,  great,  we  may  imagine,  was  the  surprise,  not  only 
of  these  harpies  of  the  law,  but  of  its  sage  administrator, 
— ^when,  instead  of  money,  and  watches,  and  jewels,  and 
pistols,  and  picklocks,  they  found  his  pockets  stuffed. to  the 
full  with  plants,  and  roots,  and  wild  flowei*s,  of  different 
species,  which  he  earnestly  requested  to  have  returned  to 
him,  as  was  of  course  done  on  ascertaining  his  rank  and 
pursuits,  with  many  apologies  for  the  mistake  which  had 
placed  him  in  so  awkward  a  predicament.    This  extraordinary 
adventure  had  no  effect,  however,  in  damping  the  ardour  and' 
avidity  with  which  he  followed  up  his  practical  researches 
in  bis  favourite  science.   To  these  iie  added  a  great  fondness' 
forangling,  which  he  frequently  mdulged  on  Whittlesea  Mere, 
an  extensive  sheet  of  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
paternal  seat.    Whilst  there  engaged  in  his  pleasure-boat, 
trolling  for.  pikes,  casting  the  net,  or  v/atching  tne  motions  of 
the  line,. during  the  livelong  day,  a  kindred  devotion  to  this* 
rural  .sport  introduced  to  his  acquaintance  the  celebrated 
lord  Sandwich,  afterwards  first  loid  of  the  Admiralty;  who 
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spending  all  his  leisure  hours  on  the  water»  formed  an 
intimacy  with  the  subject  oC  this  memoir,  more  beneficial,  it 
is  to  be  apprehended^  from  the  infidel  and  licentious  character 
of  this  nobleman,  to  the  prosecution  of  his  scientific  poreaits, 
than  either  to  his  moreds  or  his  principles.    In  company 
with  him,  during  their  residence  in  London,  Mr.  Banks 
passed  whole  days  upon  the  Thames,  and  even  at  nigh^ 
when  fish  are  said  to  bite  more  readily,  were  often  to  be 
found  in  a  punt  at  their  accustomed  post  and  sport.    Whilst 
they  luxunously  quafied.  their  Champagne  and  Burgundy— 
for  nothing  could,  divert  or  lessen  the  devotion  of  my  lord 
Sandwich  to  his  wine  —  their  rods  were  regularly  ranged 
round  the    boat,    with   bells  affixed  to  the  extremity  of 
each,  whose  tinkling  sounds  gave  notice  of  that  most  im- 
portant incident  in  a  patient  angler's  life,  ai  nibble  at  his 
hook..    When  summoned  thus  to  watch  the  uncertain  con- 
version of  those  nibbles  into  bites,  and  of  bites  to  the  capture 
of  the  prize,  the  sportsmen  were  so  eagerly  bent  on  their 
pursuit,  that  the  morning  has  often  dawned  upon  them  at 
their  labours.    .We  are  no  anglers ;  and  are  inaeed  so  little 
sensible  of  the  delights  of  this  diversion,— -without  any 
disrespect  be  it  spoken  to  those  who  are, —  that  when  watch- 
ing one  of  their  trihe  intent  upon  the  slightest  motion  of  his 
float,  on  asking  what  he  has  caught,  or  how  many  bites  he 
mav  have  had,  we  have  been  told  nothing,  but  some  capital 
niboles  for  four»  five,  or  even  half  a  dozen  hours, — ^we  have 
bee;i  tempted  to  consider  the  definition  of  one  of  their 
number  given  by  Swift,  a  stick  and  a  string,  with  a  worm  at 
ope  end  and  a  fool  at  the  other,  though  somevrhat  severe, 
but  half  a  libel.    In  the  case  before  us  the  diversion  had, 
however,  its  incidental  use  in  procuring  for  Mr.  Banks  the 
important   patronage  of  his   brother  angler,  who,  on  all 
ocoasions,  forwarded  his  schemes  for  the  advancement  of  hi^ 
favourite,  study,  and  eventually  most  materially  assisted  him 
intheir  progress.     Possessing  facilities  for  following  up  his 
chosen  pursuit,  denied  to  many  a  votary  of  science  as  ardent 
but  not  as  rich,  that  gentleman  confined  not  his  inquiries 
to  the  study  or  to  books,  but  on  quitting  the  university  in 
1763,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  to  visit  the  coasts  of  Newfound- 
land and  Labrador,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  examining  their 
productions  in  the  various  departments  of  natural  history. 
His  enterprising  spirit  iiv-as  rewardesd  by  the  accumulation  of 
mych  practical  knowledge,  and  of  many  rare  and  valuable 
specimens   for  his   cabinet.      In  the    year    1768,  an   ar- 
dent desire  to  increase,  his  information,  and  to  add  to  the 
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riclies  of  his  coUectioh,  ihdaced  Um  to  join' the  esqf^editioh 
then  about  to  sail  under  lieutenant,  afterwards  captain 
Cook,  on  a  voyage  of  circumBayigation  and  discovery, 
particularly  in  the  southern  seas.  The  English  government, 
at  whose,  order  and  at  whose  expense  this  important  ex^ 
pedition  was  undertaken,  through  the  instrumentality  of  his 
friend,  lord  Sandwich,  readily  furnished  to  our  sdentific 
adventurer  every  facili^  for  the. prosecution  of  his  inquiries, 
and  for  rendering  his  situation  as  comfortable  as  possible 
during  a  long  and'  z,  perilous  voyage.  He  however  was 
ready,  on  his  part,  to  contribute  largely  out  of  his  private 
fortiHie  towards  the  general  purposes  of  an  expedition,  which 
had  for  its  object  tne  promotion  of  the  cause  of  science ; 
he  accordingly  engaged,  at  his  own  expense,  a  most  desira*- 
ble  compagnon  du  voyase  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Solander,  a 
learned  Swede,  educated,  under  LinnaBus,  and  generidly  sup^ 
posed  indeed  to  have  been  his  favourite  pupil.  He  was,  at 
this  time,  assistant  keeper  of  the  collection  of  natural  history 
in  the  British  Museum,  a  situation  which  he  had  obtained 
chiefly  on  the  credit  of  the  letters  of  introduction  which  he 
brought  with  him  to  England,  from  his  illustrious  tuton 
The  ficioitific  attainments  of  this  gentleman,  and  his  2ealous 
devotion  to  the  same  pursuits,  rendered  him  peculiarly 
eligible  to  direct  and  to  assist  die  inquiries  of  Mr.  Banks^ 
who  also  took  with  him  |wo  draftsmen,  one  as  a  delineator 
of  views  and  figures,  the  other  of  objects  in  natural  history; 
Besides  these,  he  was  attended  by  a  secretary,  ahd  four 
servants,  two  of  them  negroes.  lie  also  provided  himself, 
at  a  considerable  expense,  with  the  scientific  instruments 
necessary  for  his  extended  observations;  with  every  con- 
venience for  preserving  such  specimens  as  he  might  be  able 
to  collect  of  natural  or  artificial  objects;  and  with  a  variety 
of  articles  of  our  domestic  manufacture  suitable  for  distribu- 
tion in  the, remote,  and,  in  miany  cases,  the  savage  regions 
which  he  was  about  to  visit,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  their  inhabitants,  and  the  introduction  among 
them  of  some  of  the  bomfocts  of  civilized  life.    ^ 

On  Friday,  the  26th  of  August,  1768,  the  Endeavour,  the 
•nly  vessel  employed  in  this  important  expedition,  sailed 
from  Plymouth ;  and  before  its  amval  off  Cape  Finisterre,  on 
the  5th  of  the  following  month,  the  two  celebrated  naturalists 
who  had  attached  themselves  to  it,'  had  observed  and  ac- 
curately examined  several  spedes  of  marine  animals  hitherto 
unnoticed  by  their  predecessors,  though  several  of  them 
were  found  in  great  abundance- within  twenty  leagues  of  the 
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Spanish    coast*     Tew    individuals    bad,    indeed/  hitherto 
traversed  the  seas,  either  willine  or  able  to  describe  the 
thousand  varieties  of  animal  ana  vegetable  life  floating  on 
their  mighty  waters;  we  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised 
that  comparatively  little  was  known  of  their  forms  and 
habits.      Amongst  those  which  Mr.  Banks  and  his  com- 
panion first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  naturalists,  from  these 
regions,  was  a  new  species  of  OniscttSf  found  adhering  to  the 
medusa  PelagicCf  and  a  new  genus  of  marine  animals,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  DagysOf  from  the  resemblance 
of  one  or  their  species  to  a  geiA.    These  latter  were  some- 
times taken  adhering  together  for  the  length  of  a  yard  or 
.more,  and   shining  m  the  water  with  very  beautiful  and 
variegated  colours.    To  another  animal,  excelling  these  in 
the  beauty  and  vividness  of  its  hues,  they  gave  the  name 
of  Carcinicum  Opalinum,  from  its  brightness  equalling  that 
of  the  opal.     At  a  distance  of  about  ten  leagues  from  Cape 
Finisterre,  several  birds  were  caught  amongst  the  rigging  of 
the  ship,  of  a  species  undescribed  by  LinnsBus,  and  supposed 
to  come  from  the  coast  of  Spain.    To  these  Mr.  Banks 
gave  the  name  of  MotacUla  vetificans,  because,  as  he  good- 
humouredly  observed  in  doing  so,  none  but  sailors  wonid 
venture  themselves  on  board  a  ship  that  was  going  round  the 
worid.    In  the  passage  from  Teneriffe  to  Bona  Vista,  these 
active  j^aturalists  saw  several  flying  fish,  appearing  from 
the  cabm  window  glittering  in  a  splendid  variety  of  colours 
beyond  imagination,  their  sides  having  the  hue  and  bright* 
ness  of  burnished  silver.    They  did  not,  however,  succeed 
in  catching  any ;  but  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Banks  went  out 
in  the  boat,  and  caught  one  of  those  very  curious  and  beau- 
tiful fish,  the  Holutheuria  Physalis  of  Linnaeus,  a  species  of 
the  Mollusca,  called  by  seamen  Portuguese  men   of  war. 
It  is  a  kind  of  bladder,  of  about  seven  inches  long,  very 
much  resembling  the  air-bladder  of  fishes,  with  a  number  of 
bright  blue  and  red  strings  descending  from  the  bottom^ 
some  of  them  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length,  and  which, 
on  being  touched,  stung  like  a  nettle,  but  with  much  more 
force.     On  the  top  of  the  bladder  is  a  membrane,  marked 
with  black  coloured  veins,  used  like  a  sail,  and  turning  to 
receive  the  wind,  whichever  way  it  blows,  whence,  no  doub^ 
the  seamen's  name.    Three  days  afterwards  he   shot  the 
black-toed  gull,  then  undescribea  in  the  Linncean  system,  to 
which   he  gave  the   name  of  Lams   Qrepidaius,      In  the 
evening  of  the  29th  of  October,  the  adventurous  voyagers 
were  gratified  by  a  sight  of  that  luminous  appearance  of  the 
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sea,  80  often  noticed  by  preceding  navigators^  and  by  tbem 
ascribed  to  various  but  erroneous  causes ;  the  true  origin  oC 
these  flashes  of  light,  bearing  an  ^xact  resemblance  to  ligbt- 
niog,  and  emitted  from  the  sea  so  rapidly  that  sometime^ 
seven  or  eight  were  seen  at  the  same  moment^  having  been 
satisfactorily  traced  by  Mr.  Banks  and  his  companion,  to  a 
luminous  animal  of  the.  Medusa  species^  a  great  Quantity  of 
which  was  brought  up  in  their  nets^  and  when  laia  upon  the 
deck,  had  the  appearance  of  metal  violently  heated.      With 
these  were  also  taken  some  small  crabs  of  three  different 
kinds,  but  each  giving  as  much  light  as  a  glow-worm^  though 
IwDe  of  them  so  large  as  that  insect  by  nine-tenths*     Upon 
examination,  they  were  all  found  to  be  of  a  species  entirely 
new  to  the  naturalist.  On  their  arrival  at  Rio  Janeiro,  the  ab- 
sard  jealousy  of  the  Portuguese  viceroy  prevented  their  making 
those  discoveries  which  they  had  expected  in  a  country  so 
fruitful  in  productions  of  the  earth,  then  but  little  known. 
Not  only  was  permission  refused  to  Mr.  Banks  to  go  up  the 
country  to  gather  plants,  but  neither  he  nor  Dr.  Solander 
were  allowed  to  land;  for  when  they  attempted  to  leave  the 
ship,  to  visit  the  viceroy,  they  .were  stopped  by  a  guard- 
boat,  the  oflScer  of  which  informed  them,  that  he  had  par-, 
ticular  orders,  which  he  durst  not  disobey,  to  suffer  neither 
officer  nor  passenger  to  go  on  shore,  or  even  to  pass  his. 
vessel.     Conduct  like  this  can  scarcely  be   thought  sur- 
prising in  the  agent  of  an  absolute  and  jealous  government, 
who  waa  so  litUe  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  pursuits  of 
science,. that  on  being  told  that  the  English  expedition  was 
bound  to  the  southvvard,  to  observe  a  transit  of  the  planet 
Venus  over  the  sun,  he  could  form  no  other  conception  of 
such  a  movement,  than  that  it  was  the  passing  of  the  north 
star  through  the  south  pole.    Captain  Cook  and  Mr.  Banks 
memorialized  the  governor  against  the  absurdity  and  injustice 
of  his  conduct,  but  without  effect.   The  servants  of  the  latter 
did,  however,  contrive  to  steal  on  shore  at  day-break,  and 
to  remain  there  till  dark,  when  they  secretly  returned  to  the 
ship  with  a  quantity  of  plants  ana  insects,  which  they  had 
collected.     Encouraged  by  this  success,  that  gentleman  him^ 
self,  four  days  afterwards,  found  means  to  eluue  the  vigilance 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  guard-boat,  and  got  on  shore,  where  • 
the  people  round  the  town  «-^  for  neither  his  pursuits  nor  his 
ioclinatiOQ  led  him  into  it  —  treated  him  wit&  great  civility, 
which  was  evinced  also  in  the  behaviour  of  those  in  the  town 
to  his  companion,  Dr*  Solander,  who,  on  a  request  for.  the 
assistance  of  a  surgeoiji  being  sent  on  board  the  Endeavour^ 
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easily  obtained  admitEance,  in  that  chara<^r.  Bot  the 
jealousy  of  this  unconscionable  goTemtnent  was  awakened 
by  these  visits.  Captain  Cook  received  intelligence  thd 
next  day,  that  search  was  making  for  some  people  who  bad 
been  on  shore  without  the  viceroy's  permission;  and  Mr. 
Banks  and  his  associate  thereupon  wisely  determined  not  to 
venture  any  more,  lest  their  zeal  in  the  cause|  of  science 
should  procure  them  an  unpleasant  and  an  indefinite  lodgii^ 
in  a  Brazilian  gaol.  On  the  7th  x>f  Deeember,  the  ship  left 
this  inhospitable  port  and  its  illiterate  governor,  and  on  the 
sheering  off  of  the  guard-boat  which  had  hovered  round 
them;  an  unwelcome  companion  from  the  first  moment  of 
her  arrival  to  the  last  of  her  stay,  our  indefatigable  aatu<* 
ralist  hastened  to  avail  himself  of  its  departure,  for  the 
examination  of  the  neisbbouring  islands,  in  some  of  which, 

Earticylarly  in  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  RaBxa, 
e  gathered  many  cui^ous  plants,  and  caught  a  variety  of 
insects.  For  the  latter  pursuit  this  was,  indeed,  a  fmitfol 
clime,  for  we  find  that  tor  three  or  four  days  the  air  was  so 
loaded  with  butterflies  —  and  those  of  Brazil  we  know  are 
the  richest  in  the  world -^  that  thousands  were  in  view  in 
every  direction,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  but  just  above 
die  ship's  mast-head.  Wnilst  off  the  Bmzilian  coast,  soatt^ 
a  day  passed  in  which  some  one  or'more  fish  of  anew  speeiee 
wa»  not  brought  to  him.  Immediately  after  leaving  RiO) 
the  navigators  observed  a  singular  phenomenon  in  the  sea; 
which  was  covered  with  broad  streaks  of  a  yellowidi  colour, 
several  of  them  a  mile  long,  and  three  or  four  hundred  yzrdn 
wide ;  and  on  taking  up  some  of  the  water  thus  euriottsly 
coloured,  it  was  found  to  be  full  of  innumerable  atoms  oif 
a  yellowish  hue,  pointed  at  the  end,  but  none  of  them  more 
than  the  fortieth  part  of  an  inch  in  length.  In  the  microscope 
they  appeared  to  he  fasciculi  of  small  fibres  interwoven  with 
each  other,  not  unlike  the  nidu$  of  some  of  the  ph^dneoM, 
called  caddices ;  but  whether  they  were  animal  or  vegetable 
Itubstances,  whence  they  came^  or  for  what  they  W^ve  de- 
signed, neither  Mr.  Banks  nor  Dr.  Solander  could  gue^e^ 
The  same  appearance  had  however  been  observed  when 
the  circumnavigators  first  reached  the  continent  of  South 
America.  In  a  bay,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Vincent's  Bay,  in  the  strait  of  Le  Maire,  diey  found  aoiAe 
curious  sea-weeds,  over  some  of  which  fourteen  fathoms,  &t 
eighty-four  feet,  had  been  sounded,  but  as  they  made  a  very 
acute  angle  with  the  bottom,  they  were  thought  to  bte  at  the 
least  as  long  again.    The  leaves.were  four  feet  in  length. 
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some  of  their  stalks,  though  not  thicker  tiian  a  man^s  haiu}, 
one  hundred  and  twenty :  the.  foot-stalks  were  swelled  into 
an  air  vessel ;  and  our  natundists  very  appropriately  gave  to 
BO  large  a  pUnt  the  characteristic  name  ofr'uaa  Gigantniu* 
lianding  on  the  adjacent  shore  in  four  hours,  they  collected 
above  an  hundred  different  plants  land  flo  wers,  all  of  them  wholly 
uaknown  to  the  inhabitants,  of  Europe^  Early  on  the  next 
day,  accompanied  by  the  surgeon  of  the  ship^  an  astronomer^ 
three  attendants,  and  two  seamen  to  carry  th^  hag^age,' 
they  set  off  with  a  view  to  penetrate  as  far  as  they  could  into 
the  country,  near  the  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  mtending  to 
return  at  night;  but  after  passing  through  a  thick  wood  and 
swamp,  the  weather,  which  had  hitherto  been  fine  and  bright 
88  one  of  our  days  in  May,  became  suddenly  gloomy  and . 
9old.  Though  assailed  at  every  step. of  their  progress,  by 
pieicin^  blasts  of  wind  and  falls  of  snow,  they  pushed 
forward  for  the  top  of  the  rock,  which  from  the  lower  hilla 
they  had  conceived  to  be  but  about  a  mile  before  them.    It 

Coved  however  to  be  further ;  but  at  length  the  greater  nuns-* 
T  of  the  party^-^for  some  were  left  behind  with  Mr.  Buchan, 
the  draftsman,  who  had  l^en  seized  with  a  fit — reached  the 
summit^  where,  as  botanists,  their  expectations  were  amply 
realized,  in  fiinding  a  great  variety  of  the  alpine  plants  of 
this  southern  hemisphere.  But  whilst,  busily  occupied  in 
coHecting  them,  the  day  was  far  spent,  the  cold  became 
BU>re  intense,  the  soow.Uasts  more  frequent,  and,  satisfied  t)f 
the  ifflpossibility  of  reaching  the  ship,  they  were,  compelled 
to  pass,  the  ni^t  on  this  barren  mountain^  or  rather  on  the 
asked  rock ;  but  such  was  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  and  the 
difficnlty  of  keeping  the  party  from  sleep^  which,  from  the 
torpidity,  it  brought  on,  was  almost  certain  death,  that  i^ 
ivas  not  without  extraordinary  exertion  and  resolution  on  the 
part,  of  Mr.  Banks,  that  most  of  the  party  were  got  to  a  spot 
where  a  fire  could  be  kindled;  even  Dr.  Solander,'who  had 
warned  his  companions  against  the  imminent  danger  of 
not  keeping  in  motion,  havme  been  unable  to  contend  with 
Ae  stronff  tendency  to  sleep,  but  on  giving  viray  to  it  for  five 
vinntes,  he  lost  the  use  of  nis  limbs,  whilst  the  muscles  were 
ao  shrunk  in  so  short  a  time  that  the  shoes  fell  off  his  feet; 
Near  that  fire  they  passed  the  night,  in  a  dreadful  situatibv, 
for  they  had  no  provisioiBS  left,  except  a  vulture  which  ibef 
had.slK)t-in  their  journey,  which  they  divided  amongst  themy 
and  cooked  as  eadi  thought  fit  ;•  obtaining  thus  about  three 
mouthsfiil  of  food  apiece.  Liquor  they  had  none  ;  for  the 
sailors-  vrtio  were  kft  b^ind  in  that  part  of  the  mountain 
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Yfhere  Dr.  Solahder  fell  asleep  with  Richmond,  Mr.  Banks^ 
black  sei^ant,  who  was  80  fatigued  that  though  warned  that  his 
going  to  sleep  would  be  instant  death,  he  asked  but  permis- 
sion to  lie  down  and  die, — ^had  made  free  with  the  only  bottle 
of  rum  which  they  had  brought.  The  sleet  continued  to  fall 
in  considerable  quantities,  though  it  was  then  the  midst  of 
summer  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  find  when  the  morning 
dawned  they  saw  nothing  around  them  but  snow  and  icicles, 
collected  as  thickly  on  the  trees  as  on  the  around,  and  the 
blasts  of  wind  followed  each  other  with  such  rapidity,  that 
they  found  it  impossible  to  commence  their^  journey  to 
the  ship.  At  six  o'clock,  however,  they  descried  the  place 
of  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  and  about  eight,  a  small  regulait 
breeze  sprung  up,  which,  with  the  gradually  increasing  in- 
fluence of  the  solar  rays,  cleared  the  air,  and  brought  onu 
thaw,  but  BO  slowly  operative,  that  it  was  ten  o'clock  before 
they  set  out  upon  their  return,  when,  after  a  tedious  walk  of 
three  hours,  tney  were  greatly  surprised  to  find  themselves 
upon  the  beach  and  near  the  ship,  at  a  time  when  they  thought 
themselves  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  But  they  re- 
turned with  the  loss  of  the  poor  black,  and  one  of  the  sailoi^ 
whom  they  left  dead  on  the  mountain,  having  fallen  sacrificetf 
to  their  inability  to  contend  against  the  torpidity  produced 
by  the  extreme  cold. 

Undeterred  by  this  dangerous  adventure,  three  days  af^er 
its  occurrence,  the  naturalists  went  on  shore  again,  and  col- 
lected many  plants  and  shells,  several  of  them  till  then  un- 
known ;  paying  also  a  visit  to  an  Indian  town,  lyii^g  abotrt 
two  miles  up  the  interior,  where  they  were  kindly  received 
by  the  rude  inhabitants,  who  seemed,  ho^'aver,  to  h^ve  been 
previously  visited  by  other  Europeans.  On  the  12th  of  April 
1769,  the  expedition  reached  Otaheite,  Uie  great  object  of 
its  lengthened  voyage ;  and  on  landing  there  on  the  following 
day,  Mr,  Banks  was  honoured  with  some  advances  on  the 
part  of  the  Tomio^  wife  of  One  of  the  qhieftains,  not  exactly 
according  with  European  ideas  of  female  delicacy,  and  whicm 
he  did  not,  therefore,  meet  with  all  the  complacency  which 
the  lady  seemed  to  expect ;  though  on  bis  return  to  Europe, 
this,  and  a  somewhat  sfmilar  episode  on  the  voyage,  which 
will  hereafter  be  alluded  to,  formed  a  fruitful  subject  of  harm- 
less bantering  to  his  friends,  and  even  of  sonpe  satirical  lam- 
poons by  Peter  Pindar  and  others,  to  whom  this  title  could 
not  properly  be  applied. 

.  (Contioued  after  the  Reviews.). 
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Translation  of  the  Ci^igjiatme 'Book  called  RajewdKye  {Rhjor* 
volt).  A  History  of  Ceulon,  compiled  from  the  HistortO" 
graphic  Records  of  the  Kingdom. 

(Conmranicated  by  Sit  Alcunder  Joboitori,  Knt;,  !at«  Chief  Jattic^  of  that  ItUod.) 

'      '  ' 

[PART  II. 

From  the  Arrival  of  the  Malabars  in  Ceylon,  to  the  first 
Extermination  of  their  Religion  tlitreJ] 

Ik  the  days  of  king  Retia  Rajah,  two  brothers  (Malabars) 
came  on  a  messai^e  to  Ceylon,  and  by  treachery  they  killed 
the  king,  and  taking  upon  themsdres  the  government  of  the 
kingdcnn,  governed  for  the  space  of  twenty-two  years ;  after 
which  they  were  pursued  and  sl^in  by  the  younger  brother 
of  the  famous  king  Deweny  Paetissa  Kajah,  who  thereupon 
became  king,  and  was  called  Ayola  Rajah,  and  reigned  for 
the  space  of  ten  years.  In  the  days  of  the  said  Ayola 
Rajah,  the  Malabar  king  of  Saly  Rata,  whose  name  was 
Elala,  with  a  great  army  of  Malabars,  came  and  disembarked 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  called  MaWwiile  Gangs;  at  which 
dme  the  said  haven  went  by  the  name  of  Maha  Wato  Totte» 
The  said  Elala  pushed  his  way  to  Anuradhapura,  killed  the 
king,  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  raised  thirty-two 
bulwarks,  built  cities,  kept  twenty  great  giants,  and  ten 
haodred  and  eighty  thousand  armed  Malabars ;  which  people 
destr(»red  the  Daugobs  of  Anuradhapura,  which  had  been 
built  by  Deweny  Paetissa  Rajah,  and  reigned  wickedly  fqr 
the  spaice  of  forty-four  years.  In  these  days,  the  above  sa^d 
Kawan  Tissa  Rajah,  the  kitig  of  Runa  MagamNuw^ra,  paid 
titbate  to  the  Malabar  king ;  nevertheless,  the  UngdpfU .  of 
Calany,  and  the  kingdom  Rooma  Maugabfa,  remained  as  an 
infaentance  for  the  kings  on  Ceylon. 

Tiasa  Rajah,  who  built  the  city,  ftnd  was  king  of  Ceylon; 
had  a  younger  brother  who  li?ed  in  criminal  connexion  with 
his  elder  brother's  wife,  the  queen  o.f  Calany,  which  the  king 
discovered ;  and  not  willing  to  inflict  any  punishment  upon 
his  brother,  sent  secretly  for  a  Rodia,  that  is,  a  person  of  the 
lowest  cast  that  can  be;  and  after  having  instrnqted  him 
what  he  should  answer,  invited  a  number,  of  people,  and 
among  them  his  younger  brother,  and  then  asked  the  Rodia 
if  any  peison  could  be  more  vile  than  himself;  upon  which 
the  Kodia  answered,  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  according 
as  he  had  been  taught,  that  a  younger  brother  having  con- 
versation with  his  elder  brother^s  wife,  was  more  despicable 
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lahan  him;  aad  this  ipswer  i&ade  the  youog  prince  so 
ashamed,  that  he  immediately  left  Calaoy,  and  went  to 
reside  in  the  place  called  Oedagampala.     At  this  time,  there 
was  a  high  priest,  and  five  hundred  subordinate  priests,  trho 
were  constantly  fed  in  the  king's  house  at  Calahy,  and  who 
offered  flowers,  and  taught  in  the  temple  of  Calany.    Now, 
the  brother  of  Tissa  Rajah,  king  pf  Calany,  had  learned  to 
write  with  the  said  Terooaancy  \  and  made  such  progresB, 
that  he  could  write  like  the  Teroonancy  himself;  and  after 
having  gone  to  Oedagampala,  he  called  to  him  a  common 
toan,  and  dressing  him  like  a  priest,  gave  him  a  love  letter 
to  dro|)  to  the  queen.    The  prince  instructed  him,  saying, 
•"  When  ihe  Teroonancy,  and  the  five  hundred  priests,  go  to 
the  king's  house  to  eat,  go  thou  m  the  midst  of  them,  and 
sit  thou  to  the  last ;  and,  on  coming  away,  the  queen  will 
move  out  seven  paces  from  the  palace,  and  the  king  will  be 
out  of  the  palace,  then  drop  tnis  letter  near  the  queen.** 
'And  so  saying,  he  sent  him  away.  ■  When  the  Teroonancy, 
tod  the  five  hundred  priests,  went  to  eat  in  the  king's  house, 
the  said  false  priest  went  also  amongst  them ;  but  in  nlace  of 
doing  HA  he  had  been  instructed,  he  hid  himself,  ana  as  the 
^ueen  passed,  dropped  the  letter  hear  her,  and  she  picked  it 
tip ;  but  the  king,  who  was  somewhat  advanced,  hearing  the 
teound  of  the  letter  falling,  turned  about,  took  it  from  the 
<auee^,  and  looking  at  the  same,  eaid,  "  This  is  no  other 
tnan  the  writing  or  the  Teroonancy,  and  does  the  thief  (or 
villain)  send  loVe  letters  to  the  queen  ?"    And  immediatdy 
'the  Teroontacy  was  apprehended,  and^  put  into  a  caldron 
bf  oil ;  cmd  while  fire  was  put  to  the  same,  the  counterfeit 
briest  was  likewise  apprehended,  killed,  and  cast  into  the 
irlv^r-;  and  ^so  the  queen  wtis  laid  hold  of,  and  bound. 
Thus  the  unwise  king  of  Calany,  not  knowing  that  the  writ- 
ings was  his  own  brother's,  took  it  to*  be  the  writing  of  his 
brother's '  master,  and  kept  him  seven  days  in    a   caldron 
of  oil,  with  fire  thereunder,  whidh,  however,  remained  cold 
as  the  water  of  the  river. 

•  The  Teroonancy,  in  the  mean  time,  foreseeing  that  on  ac- 
^unt  of  some  sin  which  he  had  committed  in  a  fbrmer  state  of 
being,  it  was  ordained  that  he  should  ndw  die  such  a  death; 
and  at  lile'sam^  time,  deploring  that  he  should  die  under 
a  charge  of  such  guilt,  and  thereby  tarnish  the  dignity  o( 
the  priesthood,  calling  the  people  around  him,  revealed  the 
tvuth  of  the  matter,  and  his  own  inhocency ;  and  having  so 
dbne^  was  Instantly  consumed'  to  ashes. 
'    In  these  days  the  sea  was  seveti  leagues  distant  fi'om 
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Cafamy,  Irat,  on  a€c<kint'of  whiit  had  been^  done  to  ^ 
Teroonancy>  the  gods,  who  were  charged  with  the  confiei^ 
▼ation  of  Ceylon,  became  enraged,  and  caused  the  sea  to 
deluge  the  land  i  and  as  during  the  epoch  called  Duwapar 
rayaga,  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of  Rawana,  the  whole 
sp^ace  from  Manare  to  Tiitoreen,  in  which  space  was  con*- 
t^ed  the  fortress  of  Rawana,  twenty-five  palaces^  and  four 
hundred  thousand  streets,  was  overflown  by  the  sea,  so  now 
in  this  lame  of  Tissa  Rajah,  king  of  Calany,  one  hundred 
thousand  large  towns  of  the  description  called  Patanyam, 
nine  hundred  and  seventy  fisher's  villages,  and  four  hundred 
Tillages  inhabited  by  pearl  fishers,  and  thus  altogether  eleven«- 
twelfths  of  the  territory  which  bdonged  to.  Galanyy  were 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea:  many  towns,  however,  and  of  the 
large  ones  Catupity  Madampe  escaped.    ■ 

When  the  kin^  heard  that  the  sea  had  thus  encroached  on 

the  land,  he  took  his  virgin  daughter,  washed  her,  arrayed 

her  in  clothes  and  jewels,  put  her  into  a  thoney  ^^  closed  uf 

the  same,  and  fixing  a  writing,  on  the  thoney,  intimating  thai 

a  king's  daughter  was  inclosed  therein,  he  made  an  offering 

of  her  to  the  waters ;  and  the  king  himself,  mounting  his 

elephant,  went  to  behold  the  approach  of  the  overwhelming 

floods    While  thus  going  to  behold  the  approach  of  the 

desolating  waves,  the  earu  opened  her  jaws,  and  the  fire  of 

hell,  like  a  raging  billow  of  the  sea,  rolled  forth,  and  involved 

both  the  king  and  his  elephant ;  and  thus  the  king  descended 

to  the  hell  called  Babala  Dia  Nasana,  there  to  be  tormented ; 

tb^  hell  which  is  covered  with  a  surface  of  burning  coppeor^ 

so  hot  that  the  waters  of  the  sea  rolling  over  the  same  ar^ 

dried  np.    The  princess  who  had  been  offered  to  the  sea,  by 

virtue  of  her  good  works  in  a  former  state  of  being,  was  now 

so  fortunate  as  to  be  preserved ;  for  Walahaka,  the  god-  of 

the  winds,  and  .Mooda  Manunecalawa,  the  goddess  of  the 

sea,  beholding  the  thoney,  conspired  together  to  drive  thfl 

same  to  the  southward  till  the  thoney  went  ashore  at  the 

pdace   called  Roonoogama ;  and  the  thoney  having .  been 

espied  by  the  fishermen  of  the  king,  Ka wan  Tissa  Rajah^ 

kow  the  same  was  covered,  and  the  inscriptioit  that  was 

thereon,  they. carried  the  tiding  to  the  city.    The  kin^ 

discovered  by  the  writing,  that  uie  princess  contained  in  the 

thoney  was  the  daughter  of  Tissah  .Rajah,  king  of  Calaay, 

ifirho  had  been  offered  to  the  sea.    The  boat  was  uncovered^ 

the   princess  taken  out,' and  placed  upon  gold,  water  pot 

tspon  her  hand,  and'  thus  made  wife  to  the  king ;  and  there 

the  king  caused  a  temple  to  be  built,  the  name  of  whioh  he 
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gay^  to  his  said  queen/  tiz.  Wikara  Maha  Devi,  and  thiia  he 
carried  her  to  his  capital. 

The  said  (young)  queen  of  Kawan  Tissa  Rajah,  became 
pregnant,  and  was  taken  with  a  longing,  viz.  she  longed  for 
a  honey^comb,  sixty  cubits  long,  which  the  priests  were  first 
tp  eat  of,  and  then  herself.  She  longed  next  to  bathe^ 
while  standing  on  the  sword  of  the  chief  of  the  twenty  giants 
of  the  Malabar,  king  Elala;  and,  thirdly,  to  be  dressed  with 
a.  sort  of  tank  flowers,  called  mawnel,  from  Uie  city  of 
Anuradha  Pura. 

Kawan  Tissa  Rajah  had  one  giaat  called  Welusumana; 
but,  besides  him,  he  had  no  other,  and  the  king  having 
called  the  said  giant,  told  him  of  the  longings  of  the  queen. 
The  giant  began  his  search  for  a  bee-hive,  and  in  searching 
along,  came  to  the  haven  of  Migamuive,  that  is,  Negombo, 
where  a  large  fishing  thoney  having  been  bawled  ashore, 
lay  on  the  beach,  and  therein  he  found  a  hive,  sixty  cubils 
in  length,  which  he  took  and  presented  to  the  queen ;  and  so 
her  first  longing  was  satisfiea.  From  that  day  forward  the 
aaid  place  was  called  Migamua  (which  signifies  bee^village). 

The  giant,  in  the  next  place,  repaired  to  Anuradha  Pura 
in  the  habit  of  a  beggar,  and.  walkms  about,  looked  for  an 
occasion  of  taking  advantage  of  the  Malabars.  He  entered 
into  the  premises  belonging  to  the  king's  palace,  and  found 
his  way:  to  the  stable,  and  examined  the  horses ;  he  then 
vent  and  plucked  such  flowers  as  his  mistress  longed  for; 
returned  into  the  king's  stable,  took  a  horse  from  thenoe, 
and,  mounting  upon  the  same,  said,  (to  those  that  stood  by) 
I  am  the  giant  Welusumana,  catch  me  if  you  can ;  and  so 
rode  ofl*.  The  Malabar  king,  hearing  of  the  naatter,  instantly 
called  for.  the  chief  of  his  giants,  and  ordered  him  to  catch 
Welusumana;  and  accordingly  he  mounted  upon  a  horse, 
and  began  to  pursue.  The  horses  flew  with  such  velocity^ 
that  in  the  race  the  dust  of  the  ground  began  to  rise  so  thick, 
from  the  horse's  feet,  that  the  hinder  rider  could  not  see  him 
who  was.  in  the  front,  and  Welusumana,  taking  the  advantage 
of  the  dust  which  blinded  the  other's  eyes,  stepped  out  of  tae 
middle  of  the  road,  and  took  his  stand  unperceived  behind  the 
branch  of  a  tree,'  which  was  on  the  road  side,  and,  drawing 
his  sword,  held  the  same  across  the  road,  and  thus  when  the 
Malabar  giant  came  up,  he  rushed  with  all  his  might  .upon 
the .  edge  of  the  sword,  was  cut  in  two,  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  giant  Welusumana  cut  ofi*the  head,  and  took 
tiie  sword  of  the  Malabar  giant,  and  came  to  the  city  of 
Roonamagama,  and  presented  himself,  and  the  sword  and 
flowers  that  the  queen  bad  longed  for,  to  the  king.    The 
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queen/ afler  ten  months'  pregnancy,  brought  forth  a  prince* 
and  be  was  called  Gemunu  Cumara.    On  the  same  day  that 
this  prince  was  bom,  there  came  a  she  elephant  from  the 
place  called  Chadantay  in  Damba  Deiva,  (which  sort  of 
elephants    can    fly)  to  Tuttocoreen,   and  from  thence  to 
Ceylon,  and  near  the  sea  side  at  Roonamagama,  in  a  jungle 
of  Cadol,  brought  forth  a  young  one,  and  having  so  done, 
returned  to  whence  she  came.    A  fisherman,  who  was  wan- 
dering about    the  shore  fishing,  having  seen  the  youn^ 
elephant,  came  and  informed  the  king,  and  the  king  caused 
the  same  to  be  caught,  and  brought  up,  and  gave  Uie  same* 
to  the  young  prince,  Gemunu  Cumara.    The  queen  after- 
wards brought  forth  another  prince,  which  prince  was  called 
Tissa  Cumara.     These  two  princes  having  grown  big,  it 
happened  on  a  certain  day,  the  king  their  father  took  a  diah 
ofnce,  and  divided  the  same  into  three  parts,  and  then  caUed 
his  two  sons,  and  told  them,  in  token  tnat  they  would  never 
fidl  out  with  one  another,  to  eat  one  of  the  said  shares  of 
rice;  and  accordingly  the  princes  obeyed.    He  then  told 
them,  in  token  that  they  would  never  molest,  or  act  contrary 
to  the  priests,  to  eat  another  share  of  the  said  rice ;  and 
accordingly  the  princes  obeyed.  «He  then,  in  the  third  place, 
told*  them,  in  token  that  they,  like  him,  wt>uld  never  molest 
the  Malabars,  to  eat  the  other  share  of  rice ;  upon  which 
Tisaa  Cumara,  the  younser  brother,  dashed  his  snare  of  the 
rice  a^inst  the  wall ;  but  his  older  brother,  Gemunu  Cumara,* 
left  his  rice  in  the  dish,  and  went  and  lay  down,  shrinking 
himself  together.     The  mother,  seeing  Gemunu  Cumara  in 
that  manner  upon  his  bed,  asked  him  the  reason  heireof  ? 
open  which  he  answered,  I  am  here,  confined  on  the  right 
hand  (or  south  side)  by  the  great  blue  sea,  and  from  the 
other  side  by  the  ^reat  blue  sea,  and  from  the  other  aide  by 
the  (river)  Alawi-willi  gansa,  and  there  hve  the  Malabars,  and 
tiius,  wher«  shall  I  extend  my  limbs  ? 

There  was  on  the  south  of  Anuradha  Pura,  a  village  called 

Cadareoda  Grama;  in  this  village  there  was  a  child  of  the 

'vellala  cast,  playing  in  the  sand,  and  his  mother  fastened  the 

end  of  the  girdle  which  was  about  the  child's  middle,  to  the 

corric-stone,  and  went  to  the  well  to  bring  waters.    The 

ohild,  in  hia  mother's  absence,  crept  to  the  door,  dragging; 

tlie.  stone  after  him ;  but  the  stone  being  held  fast  by  the 

door,  the  child  nulled,  and  the  girdle  broke,  and  the  mother, 

omt  retomine  and  discovering  the  strength  of  the  child,  gave  it 

tlie  name  orNandy  Mittraya;  and  Uie  said  Nandy  Mittraya, 

^^wing  up^  discovered  signs  of  great  might  and  strength* 

Xliis .  lumoy  Mittraya  went  tp  the  city  of  Anuradha  Pura, 
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^bA  offered  fiowera  a^d  Kght  to  the  Bo-tree  plenUfaII^,tBi 
from  thence  to  the  tempte  called  Tnpau  Rama,  aad  did  Ike 
same,  and  then  returned  to  his  own  house.  The  same  day, 
however,  that  he  offered  flowers  ajid  lights,  the  Malaban 
hroke  and  put  out  the  same*  The  next  moniing  Nandy 
Mittraya  went  and  saw  what  they  had.  done,  and  retoni^ 
9gain  to  his  house,  vowing  revense  against  the  Malabara; 
and  acoordingly  went  that  very  ni^t  to  Anuradha  Pun,  and 
ll^ying  hold  of  the  Malabars,  pitched  them  over  the  bulwark: 
and  uius  he  continued  from  night  to  nieht  to  kill  the  Mala- 
hars,  and  so  their  numbers  became  greauy  reduced. 

•  A  Malabar  adigar  at  last  gave  imormation  of  this  matter 
to  the  kin^*  and  acoordingly  the  kine  ordered  that  soaid 
flhonld  be  kept  at  night,  to  prevent  wis  evil ;  accor£nglv 
gUADds  havine  been  pkced,  N andv  Mittraya  was  discovered^ 
dnd  the  Malabars  sought  to  take  him,  but  he,  killing  several 
of  the  Malabars,  returned  to  his  home.  He  now  tboogbt 
within  himself,  that  he  could  not  by  himself  root  oat  die 
Malabars,  and  therefore  that  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  go 
to  Biooua  Magana»  and  join  himself  to  a  virtuous  prince,  azul 
tKth  his  assistance,  purify  the  religion  of  Boodha,  which  was 
ta  endure  for  the  space  of  five  thousand  years.;  and,  accoid* 
iagly,  setting  off  in  the  morning,  (notwithstanding  die  great- 
distance)  he  reached  the  said  city  before  the  sun  had  reached 
to  the  middle  of  his  journey,  uul  presented  himsdf  to  Kawmi 
Tiasa  Rajah. 

The  king  made  large  presents  to  Nandy  Mittraya,  and 
introduced  lum  to  the  prince  Gemunu  Cumara..  It  was 
likewise  discovered,  that  on  account  of  his  virtuous  deeds^ 
done  ill  the  time  of  Coevasanda,  the  first  Buddha,  and  in  the 
time  of  Conagama,  the  second  Buddha,  Nandy  Mittraya 
vras  now  endued  with  mimculous  power.     The  youngest 

Cce,  ia  the  mean  time,  went  to  the  place  called  Casaw 
a,  drove  away  the  Mdabars  lie  found  there,  and  poeted 
his  own  forces  to  guaisd  the  same.  The  king,  Kawran  Tissa 
Rajah,  gave  orders  that  soldiers  should  be  raised  from  all 
the  casts,  according  to  their  families,  for  die  service  of  the 
prince. 

•  In  the  village  called  Godigamnwa,  there  were  found 
seven  vellalas  of  one  family,  one  of  which  wnas  selected  for 
the  service  of  the  prince ;  the  youngest  of  the  seven  was 
called  Nermalaya,  and  he  remained  at-home  without  any 
employment,  on  which  account  the  other  six  brothers  re- 
qiiested  their  father  and  mother  to  send  their  yaungjest 
brother,  who  remained  thus  at  home  idle  without  learning 
any  trade,  as  a  soldier  to  the  prince.    Nbtwithstunding  the 


services  jperformed  by  the  sit  elder  broiherg,  thefir  fiither  vxtd 

mother  *  loyed  Nermalaya,  the  younger^  still  better  tbnil' 

them.    In  the  morning  Nermalaysu  ttrose,  find  was  fed>  froni 

the  hand  of  his  mother^,  with  rice  which  hftd  been  boiled 

the  night  before.    He  then  took  up  his  wallet,  and  taking  a 

quarter  of  a  measure  of  rice^  took  leave  of  his  father  and' 

mother,  and  departed.    His  father  and  mother  knew  that 

Nermaktya  Was  vaUant,  and  now  he  Began  to  show  what  he' 

could  do»  by  walking  from  Godigankuwa  to  CaSaw  Totta, 

being  thirty  leagues  distant,  the  very,  same  morning;  for' 

about  seven  o'clock-  in  the  morning,  when  the  prince  Diga^' 

Bala  Cumara,  having  risen  from  hil3  bed,  and  gone  out, 

retomed  again  to  his  room;  and  was  eating  rice,  he  presentea 

himself  to  the  prince.    The  prince  asked  him  what  time  he' 

had  left  his  home,  and  he  answered,  that  very  morning. 

Upon  which  the  prince,  doubting  of  the*  truth  of  what  he^ 

had  said,  wrote  a  letter,  which  he  dated  eight  o'clock,  after 

eating   rice,    and  g^ve-  the  same  to    Nermalaya,  saying, 

'^  Take  this  to  my  mend,  a  Brahman;  of  the  viDage  Dewate- 

gama,  which  is  thirty  leagues  distant;  and  having  delivered 

this  letter,  bring  themedicine  which  he  will  deliver  to  thee. -'^ 

Nermalaya  accordingly  set  off,  and  before  the'  ^un  reached 

the  mendian  he  arrived  at  the  iJ^rahman's^  quarters,  and 

delivered  the  letteh    The  Biahman  having^  read  the  letter, 

asked  if  he  had  just  then  arrived,  to  whiw.  he  answered 'in 

the  affirmative;  and  added  that  he  was  warm,  atxd  wanted^ 

some  water.    The  Biahman  then  told  him  to  go  to  the  lake* 

called  Tisaw  Wewa,  which  was  four  leagues  from  the  city 

caDed  Anuradha  Pura  Nuwara,  from  which  proceeded  four' 

streams,  and  there  to  bathe^  and  ta  bring  from  each  of  the' 

streams  a  medicine  to  him,  and  that  he  would  make  ready 

lice  and  currie  for  him  to  eat  on  his  return.     Nermalaya 

accordingly  set  off,  came  to  Tisaw  Wewa,  and  bathed,- pulled 

some  of  the  tank  flowers,  and  gathered  the  medicine  frond' 

each  of  the  stream^  viewed  the  whole  city,  and  returned  to 

Ae  Brahman  at  the  time  of  eating  rice,  and  deliv^ed  liis 

medicines.     The  Brahman,  seeiilg  his  valour,  was  much 

afieeted ;  and  giving  him  a  hundred  gold  massoo;  wrote  a 

letter  to  Diga  Bala  Cumara,  telling  him  that  thigj  was  a 

vftfiant  man,  and  that  it  would  be  a  very  bad  thing  fcnr  him 

to  <adl  into  the  hands  of  the  Makbars ;  and  begged  that  the 

prince  might  not  keep  him  near  his  ovm  person,  but  would 

send  him  direcdy  to  the  kine  Kawan  Tissa  Ri^h; 

Nermalaya  arrived  with  uie  letter  in  the  evenings  while  it 

?  To  be  fed  b^  a  motherts  hand  ib,  smongtbe Cio^mlese,  reckoned  a 
blessing.  .     -  »  ^ 
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WEA  yet  lighl,  and  delivered  to  the  prince  the  medicine  and 
the  flowers.    The  prince '  having .  thus  discovered  what  a 
powerful  person  this  was,  presented  him  with  a  thousand 
gold  massoo,  told  him  to  go  and  inform  his  father  and 
mother^  and  in  order  to  go  to  Roona  Magama,  to  return  on 
the  morrow.    Nermalaya  having  returned  home,  and  given 
the  money  he  had  received  to  his  father  and  mother,  his 
elder  brotners  came  in ;  and  not  knowing  what  a  powerful 
person  he  was,  began  to  chide  him,  and  said,  that  the  child 
without  going  to  Caaaw  Totti^  had  merely  returned  from  the 
road,    Tn^  next  morning,  his  mother  again  fed  him  with 
currie  and  rice ;  and  taking  his  leave,  he  repaired  again  to 
Casaw  Totta ;  ^nd  there  receiving  a  letter  from  Diga  Bala 
Cumara,  went  and  made  his  obedience,  and  delivered  the 
same  to  Kawan  Tissa  Rajah :  and  the  king,  having  read  the 
letter,  and  learned  the  valour  of  Nermalaya,  made  him  a 

S resent  of  a  lack  of  gold  massoo,  and  introduced  him  to 
is  son*  the  prince  Gemunu  Cumara.  In  this  manner  eight 
giants*  more  apran?  up,  and  Kawan  Tissa  had  now  ten 
giants,  whom  he  delivered  to  his  son,  the  prince  Gemunu 
Cumara,  and  also  the  Cadol  elephant  f. 

The  king  conferred  on  Tissa  Cumara  the  country  called 
Diga  MaduUa  and  Oewa ;  and  now  thinking  within  himself, 
that  should  his  two  sons  at  any  time  fall  out  the  one  with 
the  other,  through  desire  of  reigning,  and  the  said  ten  giants 
lake  part  with  the  one  against  the  other,  the  one  would 
certainly  be  killed,  he  called  the  said  ten  giants,  and  made 
them  swear  by  the  religion  of  Buddha,  that  tiiey  would 
never  take  part  with  one  of  the  said  princes  against  the 
other,  which  the  said  ten  giants  accordingly  did. 

Gemunu  Cumara  now  repaired  to  Casaw  Totta  widi 
forces,  and  while  there  sent  to  his  fether,  requesting  pet^ 
mission  to  cross  the  river  called  Ma*willa  Ganga.  The 
father,  fearing  that  his  son  would  be  killed,  wrote  a  letter 
advising  him,  by  all  means,  not  to  go ;  and  informed  him 
that  the  Malabar  army  consisted  of  one  million  and  eighty 
thousand  m^n,  and  twenty  powerful  giants,  and  that  the 
territory  on  this  side  the  river  was  quite  sufficient.  The 
son,  however,  till  three  times,  repeated  his  request  to  cross 
the  river ;  and  the  father,  out  of  love  to  his  son,  and  regard 
for  his  safety,  till  three  times  refused  his  consent,  and  advised 
him  to  abide  on  this  side  the  river.  The  prince,  dissatisfied 
with  being  jthus  restrained  from  giving  reins  to  the  ardour  of 

*  The  word  yodayaUf  which  is  translated  giant,  does  not  signify  so  much 
a  man  of  ^reat  stature,  as  a  man  of  great  valour. 
f  A  flying  elephant. 
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Iqs  mq]  the  foorih  time,  sent  a  pres^it  of  women's  jewels, 
saying,  "The  king,  my  father,  is  a  woman,  find  no  man!'' 
The  mther  hereupon  was  grieved  and  enraged,  and  said  that 
if  the  prince  did  go  he  would  surely  die ;  and  lest  that 
should  happen,  he  would  put  the  prince  in  confinement ;  but 
the  prince  hearing  this  resolution,  fled  to  the  place  odled 
Gilumala ;  and  having  hidden  himself  there  for  several  days, 
fled  to  Cotmala. 

The  king,  Kawan  Tissa  Rajah,  having  worn  the  crown, 
and  reigned  for  the  space  of  sixty  years,  died,  and  went  to 
Tositapura  (that  is,  glory.) 

After  the  king's  death,  the  younger  son,  namely,  Tissa 
Cumara,  returned  to  his  home;  and  pretending  that  his 
father  had  conferred  upon  him  the  Cadol  elephant,  took  the 
same  with  his  mother,  and  repaired  to  the  place  called  Diga 
Madulla. 

The  elder  son,  namely,  Oemunu  Cumara,  having  heard  of 
his  father's  death,  returned  from  Cotmala  to  Malgam  Nuwara ; 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother,  Tissa  Cumara,  desiring  him 
to  send  back  his  mother,  and  the  elephant  which  hud  been 
brought  forth  .on  the  same  day  that  himself  was  bom ;  but 
Tissa  Cumara  refused  to  comply  with  the  said  request.  The 
demand  was  repeated  three  tmies,  and  still  refused ;  in  con<^ 
seqnence  of  which,  the  two  brothers  took  the  field  against 
each  other.  The  battle  having  closed,  thirty  thousand  of 
Gemunu  Cumara's  army  were  out  down ;  and  having  lost  the 
field,  he  xushed  forward  in  a  rage  to  revenge  himself  on  his 
brother.  Tissa  Cumara  fled,  and  Gemunu  Cumara  pursued, 
which  pursuit  was  broken  off  by  a  party  of  priests,  who  came 
between,  and  would  not  suffer  the  two  brothers  to  come 
together ;  but  Tissa  Cumara  having  retnmed  to  Diga  Ma- 
duUa,  raised  a  fresh  armv,  and  again  went  forth  to  war. 

Gemqna  Cumara,  in  the  mean  time,  thought  with  himself 
that  to-be  at  war  thus  with  his  brother,  and  losing  so  many 
men,  Tvould  make  it  impossible  in  future  to  go  to  war  against 
the  Malahars,  and  so  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother,  desiring 
that  the  armies  might  be  set  aside,  and  challenging  him  to 
come  out  in  person,  saying,  that  whoever  should  gain  the 
day  should  reign ;  and,  accordingly,  Tissa  Cumara,  mounted 
npon  the  Cadol  elephant,  went  forth  to  meet  his  brother. 
Gemonu  Cumara  went  out  to  meet  his  brother  on  horseback^ 
aod  having  met  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  made  the  horse 
snring  up  on  the  back  of  his  brother's  elephant ;  and  having 
thus  got  his  brother  in  his  power,  began  to  strike  at  him 
with  we  back  of  bis  sword,  to  show  that  he  did  not  want  to 
^in  him  ;  whereupon  the  Cadol  elephant  became  angry,  ai\4 
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as  if  he  iroaU  hare  sftid^  *'  I  have  got  a  woman  tipcm  my 
back,  while  the  horse  has  got  a  man  upon  his/^  brought 
Tissa  Cumaca  to  the  ground.  Tissa  Cumara  took  to  fiight> 
and  Gemunu  Cumara  pursued;  and  lest  he  should  agtim 
muster  an  army,  and  come  against  him,  determined  to  seize 
and  put  him  in  prison;  but  Tissa  Cumara  took  refuge  in 
a  temple  among  the  priests,  and  Oemunu  Cumara,  in  hig 
pursuit,  approached  the  said  temple ;  and  when  the  priests 
saw  him  enter,  all  that,  were  sittingVstood  up,  and  all  that 
were,  standing  sat  down ;  and  when  Gemunu  Cumara  asked 
where  was  Tissa  Cumara,  who  had  just  entered,  the  priests 
who  were  then  sitting  answered,  that  they  had  not  seen  him 
since  they  sat  down,  and  those  that  were  then  standing,  that 
they  had  not  seen  him  since  they  stood  up« 

The^  priests  afterwards  wrapped  Tissa  Cumara  in  priest's 
clothes,  and  as  if  he  had  been  a  dead  priest,  carried  him  oat 
to  bury  him,  which  Oemunu  Cumara  having  perceived,  said, 
**  There  goes  Tissa  Cumara,  whose  life  is  uncertain,  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  priests  * !''  And  leaving  him  in  the  hands 
of  the  priests,  he  took  the  Cadol  elephant  and  his  mother, 
and  repaired  to  the  city  of  Magam  Nuwara. 

Tissa  Cumsura  requested  the  priests  to  go  to  his  brother, 
and  sue  for  peace ;  and  the  priests  having,  accordingly,  come 
to  Magam  Nuwara,  and  fulfilled  their  commission,  brought 
and  delivered  Tissa  Cumara  to  his  brother.  Gemunu  Cumara^ 
remonstrated,  and  asked  what  was  the  reason  of  this  dis- 
turbance ?  "  I  am  the  lawful  king,  the  fault  was  none  of 
mine,  the  fault  was  entirely  in  Tissa  Cumara,  and  through 
his  fault  thousands'  of  lives  have  been  destroyed;"  and 
having  so  said,  the  priests  made  their  obeisance,  and  he 
permitted  them  to  depart.  The  next  day  the  palace  was 
made  clean  from  the  filth  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  their  father,  and  ornamented ;  the  two  brothers 
embraced  and  wiept  over  each  other,  and  being  agreed 
togedier,  ceased  to  mourn  for  their  father. 

Gemunu  Rajah  now  repaired  to  the  temple,  paid  his  obei- 
sance to  the  priests,  and  expressed  his  desire  of  crossing  the 
river  Ma-willa  Ganga,  obtained  their  permission  to  do  so,  and 
having  called  his  younger  brother,  embraced  him  with  the 
tenderest  afiection,  and  said  to  him,  ^'  I  am  going  to  war 
with  the  Malabars,  do  thou  stay  at  home,  and  apply  thyself 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  land."  The  king  now  mnstered  his 
four  kinds  of  soldiers,  viz.  riders  on  elephants,  his  riders  in 
chariots,  his  riders  on  horses,  and  his  mfautry,  and  went 

*  To  allow  of  any  service  being  done,  and  especially  to  admit  of  being 
carried,  by.  the  priests  of  Buddha^  u  reckoned  a  hemoQn  sis* 
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ibrth  to  war.    He  croaB€Ki  the  riTer  firotn  Ga^w  Totta^  audi 
eoming  to  the  place  called  Toomgam  Pitia^  oxk  the  other 
side,  there  halted  with  his  forces.     But  here  it  must  be 
observed,  that  when  Buddha  came  to  drire  amlfay  the  devihi^ 
aud  alighted  at  the  place  called  Maian,  on  the  very  same 
day,  the  god  called  Saman  Dewa  Rajah  (one  of  the  four 
conservators  of  Ceylon,  and  whose  residence  is  Adam » 
Peak)  presented  himself  t^.  Buddha,  and  paid^  homage ;  and 
having  received  a  handful  of  hair  from  ouddha's  head,  b& 
deposited  it  in  the  ground,  and  thereupon  a  Dawgob  temple 
of  seven  cubits  hi^h,  of  red  and  blue  colours ;  and  having 
done,  this,  the  said  Saman  Dewa  Rajah  worshipped,  and 
made  offsrings.     And   afterwards  it  came  to  pass,  that 
Buddha  died  ki  the  city  called   Cusinara  Nuwara;  ahd,^ 
when  going  to  be  burned,  the  priest  called  Mahasap  set  fire, 
tohis-ftineralpile,  and  before  the  body  was  yet  consumed,, 
^e  high  priest,  called  Ser^ijut^  snatched  from  the  flames  the 
Griwau  Dhatoo  (or  wind*pipe)  of  Buddha,  and  having  come^ 
to  Geylon,  he  deposited  it  in  the  same  place  where  the  haiF 
had  been  deposited  by  Saman  Dewa  Ra^ah,  and  having 
built;  thereupon  a  dawgob   of  gold,    again  departed  for 
Dambd.  Dewa.      After  this,  at  uha  desire  of  Mihauduwa- 
Teroonancy^  the  king,  Deweney  Paetissa  Rajah,  caused  to^ 
be  raised  on  the  same  spot  a  dawgob  of  forty  cubits  in< 
height.    And  now  tathis  very  place  the  Malabars  had  come 
te  take  the  gold,  but  through  the  power  of  the  pioteeting' 
deity,  Sainan  Dewa  Rajah,  flames  of  fire  issued  from  the 
dawgob^  and  the  resplendent  colours  of  the  body  of  Buddha^ 
appeared,  which,  when  the  Malabars  beheld,  they  were,  con- 
founded with,  fear :  and  as  it,  is  at  this  day;  till  the  expiratioit 
of  five  thousand  years,  by  virtue  of  the  religion  of  Buddha, 
rays  of  gold,  and  blue  and  white,  will  issue  from  the  said 
place* 

The  Malabars,  however,  with  great  tritimph^  entrenched 
diemselves  near  the  said  place ;  and  now  Gemunu  Rajaii 
marching  his  forces  l^ither,  besieged  the  Malabars,  and  having 
surronnded  them  on  every  side,  reduced  tiieir  fortress  in  the 
space  of  six  months^  and,  at  this  time,  Gemunu  Rajali 
caused  stones  to  be  cut,  and  the  dawgob  to  be  rebuilt.  In 
Hm  place,  Gemunu  Rajah  paid  his  troops,  and  allowed  them 
to  hold  a  rejoicing  for  the  victory;  and  from  thenoe 
mardied  to  the  place  Kihire  Gama,  where  the  Malabars  had 
another  fort,  which,  being  besieged,  was  taken  in  three 
months,  with  great  triumph.  From  thence  Gemunu  Rajah 
marehed  to  the  mighty  fortress  called  Tatbae  Cotta*,  which 

*  The  fort  of  Seven  Brodiersi 
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he  sttrrounded ;  and  having  killed  many  of  the  Malabart 
who  were  under  the  Seven  Srothers,  reduced  the  fortress  in 
the  course  of  four  months.     From  thence  Gemimu  Rajsli 
inarched  to  the  fortress  called  Atu  Robau  Cotta,  \vhich  he 
aurrounded  and  took  in  the  space  of  six  months.    From 
thence  Gemunu  Rajah  marched  to  the  fort  called  Dena 
Gama  Cotta,  which  he  surrounded  and  captured,  after  a 
siege  of  two  months.    From  thence  he  marched  to  the 
fortress  of  the  city  called  Halawcola  Nuwara,  and  sur- 
rounded and  captured  the  same,  after  a  siege  of  two  months. 
From  thence  he  marched  to  the  fortress  called  Powatta 
Cotta^  surrounded  and  captured  the  sam«,  after  a  siege  of 
three  months ;  aft^r  which  victory  the  king  paid  his  troops, 
and  bestowed  upon  them  gold  and  riches.    From  thence  he 
marched  to  the  fortress  called  Diga  BayagoUa  Cotta,  sur* 
rounded"  and  took  the  same,  after  a  siege  of  four  months. 
His  victory  was  attended  with  demonstrations  of  great  joj 
and  triumph.  From  thence  he  inarched  to  the  fortress  called 
Casaw  Totta  Gotta,  surrounded  and  captured  the  same,  after 
a  siege  of  two  months.     From  thence  he  marched  to  the 
fortress  called  Maha  Wetta  Nuwara  Cotta,  surrounded  the 
aame  and  took  it,  after  a  siege  of  four  months.  From  thence 
he  marched  to  the  fortress  called  Banagam  Cotta,  sur- 
rounded and  took  the  same,  after  a  siege  of  two  months. 
From  thence  he  marched  to  the  fortress  called  Nilagam 
Cotta,  surrounded  and  captured  the  same.    From  thence  he 
mcuched  to  Ae  fortress  called  Coombagam  Cotta,  and  took 
it ;  also  the  fortress  called  Nangigam  Cotta ;  also  the  fortress 
oalled  Wilbagam  Cotta ;  and  also  the  fortress  called  Tam-< 
bagam  Cotta;  and  having  conquered  ^1  these  plac^S;^  dc^ 
parted  in  great  triumph, 

Qemnnu  Rajah  having,  in  like  manner,  surrounded  the 
fortress  of  Mudumarua,  and  the  besieged,  with  tfie  b&i 
siegers,  haying  joined  in  close  fight,  the  confusion  became 
so  great,  diat  the  two  armies  could  not  distinguish  their 
friends  from  their  foes;  which  Gemunu  Rajah  perceiving, 
became  very  sorrowful,  and  exclaimed,  ''  1  fient  not  for 
dominion,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  religion  of  Buddha,  which 
must  exist  five  thousand  years ;  1  will  destroy  and  cut  down 
those  my  enemies  who  are  of  any  other  religion ;  and,  there- 
fore, let  the  clothing  of  my  soldiers  and  their  arms  shine  like 
fire,  in  order  that  they  may  distinguish  one  another  from 
their  enemies :"  and  thereupon  it  was  so,  their  clothes  and 
their  arms  glittered ;  they  routed  the  Malabars,  putting  many 
of  them  to  death ;  and  after  the  victory,  the  king,  with  greajb 
rejoicing,  again  paid  his  troops,  and  made  presents  of  gold 
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uA  riches ;  and  from  thence,  with  acclamation's  o/joy,  Ae 
aimy  of  this  king  marched  to  the  city  called  Wijita  rura. 

The  city  called  Wijita  Pura  was  surrounded  with  three 
ditches  full  of  water,  and  a  wall  of  brass^  and  had  a  gate 
eighteen  cubits-  high.  The  reduction  of  the  smaller  forts 
was  not  a  work  of  great  importance,  excepting  the  fortress 
of  Anuradha  Pura,  which  was  the  greatest  of  all ;  and, 
accordingly,  in  taking  the  former  forts,  there  was  very  little 
occasion  for  the  services  of  the  ten  mighty  giants,  as  the 
business  was  done  by  the  body  of  the  army.    When  the  ten 

E 'ants. came  to  present  themselves  before  the  king,  Gemjunu 
ajahy  the  king  thought  of  trying  an  experiment  with  the 
^ant,  Nandy  Mitraya,  and  the  Cadol  elephant ;  he  accord- 
m^ly  abused  and  tnrew  stones  at  the  elephant,  till  he  was 
agitated  with  rage  like  the  fire  of  hell;  and  giving  a  roar, 
came  running  to  Nandy  Mitraya.  Nandy  IMlitraya  seeing 
the  elephant  coming  upon  him  with  suca  fury,  reasoning 
within  himself  that  it  would  ill  become  him  to  run  away,  or 
allow  his  hair  to  fly  behind,  determined  now  to  show  his 
bravery,  and  accoraingly  met  the  elephant,  and  notwith- 
standing his  rage  and  strength^  took  him  by  the  two  teeth^ 
and  nuide  him  sit  on  the  ground  like  a  dog :  and  the  speo- 
tators  having  now  witnessed  the  bravery  of  Nandy  Mitrayi^ 
clapped  their  hands  with  joy,  and  fiUed  the  air  with  shouts 
of  applause. 

The  Cadol  elephant  was  of  that  sort  which  are  ten  million 
times  stronger  man  the  natural  elephants  of  Ceylon,  aiid 
Qemunu  Raiah,  having  seen  the  strength  of  Nandy  Mitrays^ 
said,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  to  fear  attacking 
Wyita  Pura  Nuwara ;  and, .  accoraingly,  having  surrounded 
the  same,  and  forded  the  ditches,  the  Cadol  elephant  opposed 
himself  to  the  south  gate,  and  the  giant  Welusumana  op- 
posed.himself  to  the  east  gate,  and  bemg  mounted  on  horse- 
back, put  to  death  many  of  the  Malabars.  The  Malabars 
were  so  struck  with  fear,  from  the  havoc  which  Welusimiana 
Bsade  amongst  them,  that  they  thfew  down  their  arms,  and 
rushed  into  the  fortress ;  and  raised  works,  whereby  they 
dould  discharge  their  arrows  over  die  walls. .  Gemunu  Rajan 
now  gave  orders  that  the  giants,  Nandy  Mitraya  and  Ner- 
malaya,  with  the  Cadol  elephant,  should  attache  the  south 
gate;  that  the  giants,  Sennam-Godinbara  and  Nerapuna^ 
should  attack  the  east  gate ;  and  that,  the  rest  of  the.  giants 
should  .attack  the  north  and  west  gates.  The  Cadol  elephant 
gave  most  horrid  shrieks,  in  order  to  strike  the  Malabars 
with  terror;  but  they,  without  giving  way,  kept. their  bul-» 
walks,  and  from  the  top  poured  down  meUed  iron  upon  the 
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'^ephant  'The  elepha&t/  liot  ionffet  able  to  endure  the  tor- 
ment be  was  in,  roared^  and  cast  himsdf  into  the  ditch ;  and 
had  bis  wounds,  which  were  occasioned  by  the  melted  iron, 
bound  up  with  the  cloth  which  the  king  himself  wore,  luoid 
overlaid  with  plates  of  copper.  The  dephaiit  having  re- 
covered of  his  woundy  was  dressed  by  the  king,  who  said, 
/'  Thou  wast  bam  on  the  same  day  with  myself,  and  I  would 
gladly  deliver  to  thee  the  whole  island  of  Ceylon,  if  diou 
wouldest  bireak  the  gate  of  the  enemy's  fortress."  The 
elephant  thereupon  ^ave  a  roar,  which  was  like  unto  a  peal 
of  thunder;  and  putting  his  two  fore  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
his  two  teeth  under  the  eate,  began  to  lift  it  ud  ;  and  when 
the  gate  was  about  to  fan  back  upon  the  elephant,  Nandy 
Mitraya,  who  was  near  at  the  time,  cried  out  that  the  vehicle 
of  his  king  was  in  danger;  and  laving  his  shoulder  to  the 
gate,  to  preserve  the  elephant,  took  the  same  with  his  two 
hands,  and  pitched  it  to  the'  distance  of  eight  isoomboo  * : 
through  this  means  the  elephant  was  reconciled  to  Nandy 
'Mitraya,  and  was  no  longer  angry  with  him  for  having  set 
him  on  the  ground,  and  with  a  bok  of  forgiveness  took  him 
«pon  his  back.  The  ten  giants,  however,  said  among  them- 
selves, that  they  would  not  enter  the  breach  made  by  the 
elephant;  and,  accordingly,  every  giant  made  a  breaen  for 
himself  through  the  wafl,  the  outside  of  which  was  brass, 
and  about  three  furlongs  in  thickness ;  and  thus  entering  the 
city  of  Wijita  Pnra,  began  to  kill  the  Malabars.  The 
elephant  having  also  made  his  way  into  the  city,  seized  a 
•cart  wheel  with  his  trunk,  and  therewith  began  to  kill  th^ 
Malabars  on  all  sides  of  him. 

The  siege  of  Wijita  Para  lasted  fbur  months,  in  the  couree 
of  which  time  many  Malabars  were  killed;  and  from  thence 
ihe  army  of  Gemunu  departed,  and  came  to  ihe  place  called 
Oirimillan  Cada ;  and  there  halting,  the  king  paia  his  troop% 
and  made  offerings  to  the  five  hundred  priests;  €uid  having 
captured  the  said  Girimillan  Cada,  marched  on  to  Anuradha 
t^ura,  and  against  the  same  built  'a  fort  at  thie  place  called 
Gasa  dolugama. 

■  The  Malabar  king,  Elala,  on  hearing  that  Gemunu  Rajah 
had  come  to  the  said  Gasa  Oolugama,  and  was  then  building 
a  fort,  called  the  Cingfaalese  Adigars,  who  were  about  his 
court,  and  addressed  them;  saying,  *'  Gemunu  Rajah  has^ 
from  Mihiginau  to  this  place;  conquered  thirty«two  gar- 
risons>  and  even  Wijita  Pura  Nuwara>  and  now  he  is  at  Gasa 
Oolugama,  and  there  building  a  fort;  in  ease  of  going  ont  to 
battle  to-morrow,  how  must  we  do  V'  The  adigars  advitod 
*  t.  e.  more  than  one^tbird  pf  tn  En^bh  taile. 


'  ns  in  array,  and  on  the 

liemunu  Rajah,  saying, 

I  at  Gasa  Golugamiif  to* 

t  letter  baving  been  delivered 

it,  and  wrote  the  following 

..lu^,  come  thou  also.''    Gemuhu 

a  mighty  giants,  and  observed  to 

II  had  twenty  mighty  giants  and  a 

asked  what  was  best  to  be  done^  to  go 

I  row,  or.  afterwards  1  The  giants  answered 

<  i,  ''  Let  not  the  king  be  daunted,  for  if  all 

wtYQ  filled  with  Elala's  anny^  he  should  not 

On  the  morrow,  Elala  Rajah  mastered  his 

^hty  men,  and  his  principal  giant,  Jiga  Jantoo, 

.s  other  giants,  and  sallied  forth  from  the  city  of 

a  Pura  Nuwara^  to  give  battle.    Gemunu  Rajah,  in 

unner,  marched  from  his  trenches,  overshadowefd  with 

nibrella  of  pearls*  and  ovet  the  same  a  canopy  of  the 

est  white.    The  sound  of  sixty^four  different  kinds  of 

ums  filled  the  atmosphere;  the.  noise  was  Uke  thunder 

.  reaking  on  the  rock  called  Yugandara  Parwata,  from  behind 

which  ^e  sun  rises.    On  the  king's  right  hand  marched  the 

giant  Nandy  Mitraya,  and  on  his  left  the  ^ant  Nermalaya, 

each  of  them  weanng  a  shield  of  chank,  while  all  the  rest 

of  the  slants  surrounded  the  person  of  their  king,  who,  thus 

attended,  took  the  command  of  his  army. 

The  Ung  Elala,  mounted  on  the  elephant  called  Maha 
Parwata  (mat  is,  ^at  rock)  saw  the  fort  at  Casa  Gama; 
and  the  principal  giant,  Jiga  Jantoo,  whose  excellence  was  in 
leaping,  seeing  the.  king's  umbrella  of  pearls,  said  that  he 
woiild  fiist  fall  upon  the  king,  and  afterwards  upon  the  rest^ 
and,  accordingly,  began  to  spring  up  into  the  air,  and  make 
towards  the  king,  which  the  giant  Nermalaya  perceivings 
sprang  forward  for  the  king's  defence.  Armed  with  sword 
and  shield,  Nermalaya  rushmg  forward,  and  meeting  the 
Malabar  giant  ^coming  towards  the  king,  addressed  him, 
flaying,  *^  Thou  despicable  Malabar,  where  goest  thou?'' 
And  the  Malabar  eiant  miiking  his  way  towaras  the  kin^, 
iiow  ran  towards  Nermidaya,  and  gave  him  a  cut  with  his 
sword.  Nermalaya  warded  off  the  blow  with  his  shield,  and 
such  was  the  force'  with  which  the  Malabar  giant  struck, 
'tbat  with  the  rebound  from  the  shield  of  Nermalaya^  his 
band  became  numbed,  and  his  sword  fell  to  the  ground ;  and 
mrhfle  stooping  to  grasp  the. same  again,  Nermalaya^  with  a 
blow  of  his  twoid,  cut  nim  in  two. 
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The  ten  migbty  giants,  and  the  army  of  Qemunn  Rajah, 
now  closed  on  toe  Malabars,  making  dreadfal  daughter; 
insomuch  that  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  Mabbars 
that  day  formed  itself  into  a  tank.  Gemunu  Rajah,  in  the 
mean  time,  gave  orders  that  none  of  his  army  might  kill 
Eiala  the  king,  which  work  he  wished  to  be  reserved  for 
himself;  and,  accordingly,  mounted  on  the  Cadol  elephant, 
he  rode  up  to  Elala,  caused  the  elephant  to  bend  so  as  to 
put  bis  two  teeth  in  the  ground,  and  telling  Elala  that  he 
should  die,  killed  him  on  the  spot ;  and  there  he  caused  a 

Sallar  to  be  erected,  on  which  he  caused  to  be  en^ven  as 
bilows :  **  Let  no  kin^,  in  future,  pass  this  way  with  palan- 
queen,  bamboo,  or  with  beating  drums;"  and  then  having 
burned  the  body  of  Elala  Rajah,  Gemunu  Rajah,  as  if  he 
had  been  Sakra  Dewindra  himself,  entered  the  ci^  of  Anar 
radha  Pura  in  triumph. 

During  the  siege  of  Wijita  Pura,  Elala  Rajah  had  written 
several  letters  to  Damba  Dewa ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  younger  brother  of  Elala,  named  Bullukaya,  took  ship- 
ping with  thirty  thousand  men  from  Damba  Dewa,  and 
arrived  at  Maha  Totta  (or  Matura)  with  the  said  army.  On 
bearing  that  his  brother  was  dead,  he  said  within  himselfi 
^*  Let  me  not  return  again  to  Damba  Dewa ;  but  as  my 
brother  has  died,  let  me  die  also :"  and,  accordingly,  vrrote 
a  letter  to  Gemunu  Rajah,  and  prepared  for  war. 

The  letter  was  delivered  to  Gemunu  Rajah,  who,  upon 
reading  the  same,  called  his  ten  mighty  giants,  mustered  his 
troops  of  all  descriptions,  mounted  the  Cadol  elephant,  and 
went  forth  to  battle ;  while  the  rattling  of  sixty-four  kinds  of 
drums  made  a  noise  like  thunder  breaking  on  Yagaudata 
Parwata,  and  made  the  earth  to  tremble.  In  goinjr  rorth  on 
this  occasion,  the  Cadol  elephant  made  a  stop,  and  recoiled 
backwards,  which  he  had  never  done  before  in  going  out  to 
twenty-eight  battles  against  Elala  Rajah's  forces ;  on  which 
account  the  king  began  to  think,  that  for  this  time  the  battle 
would  go  against  him,  and  took  counsel  with  his  giants. 
The  giants  answered  and  said,  '^  O  king,  the  elephant's  e^oing 
backward  is  rather  marking  out  the  vanquished  grouno,  and 
where  he  began  to  recede  we  will  make  our  stand." 

By  this  means  the  army  of  Gemunu  Rajah  did  not  descend 
to  the  ground  of  Ballukayau,  and,  therefore,  he  approached 
with  his  army  to  fall  upon  Gemunu  Rajah,  and  cried  out  that 
he  would  shoot  the  king.  His  intention,  by  making  use  of 
these  words,  was,  if  the  kine  should  attempt  to  speak,  to 
shoot  an  arrow  into  his  mouth.  The  king  heard  the  word, 
and,  as  in  the  mean  time,  the  giant  called  Pusa  Dewa,  who 
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sat  behind  the, king  upon  the  elephant,  was  ready  to  shoot 
Ballnkayau,  the  king  called  to  him,  saying,  *'  Why  so,  thou 
abject  Malabar?^  in  the  mean  time,  covering  his  mouth  with 
his  shield;  and,  upon  these  words,  BaUnkayau  let  hia  arrow 
fly;  but  as  the  mouth -of  Genmnu  Rajah  was  covered  with 
his -shield,  the  arrow  striking  the  same,  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  king  thereupgn  spit  out  of  his  mouth  the  spittle  which 
he  had  masticated,  which  Balukayau  mistaking  for  blood, 
cried  out  with  triumph  that  he  had  shot  the  king  in  the 
mouth;  but  while  thus  uttering  his,  joy,  and  boasting  of  his 
victory,  the  giant  Pusa  Dewa  let  fly  his  arrow,  and  shot  him 
in  the  mouth,  whereupon  he  fell  to  the  around ;  and  now  the 
ten  mighty  giants  rushed  into  the  middle  of  the  Malabar 
army,  and  having  made  great  slaughter,  and  routed  the 
whole,  returned  in  triumph;  and  wim  great  rejoicing,  Ge- 
munu  Rs^a  and  his  army  again  entered  Anuradha  Pura. 

The  number  of  Malabars  killed,  from  the  battle  of  Mihi-» 
guna  to  the  batUe  of  Ballukaya,  was  ten  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand.  Thus  be  it  known,  that  in  order  to  do  much  for 
the  religion  of  Buddha,  this  king  was  born  with  great  power« 
and  from  one  state  of  being  to  another,  having  abounded  in 
good  works  for  a  space  of  time  equal  to  the  duration  of  one 
asankha  and  a  hundred  thousand  worlds;  and,  therefore, 
may  hope  to  come  as  the  right  hand,  or  first  priest,  of 
Mytree  Buddha.  Know,  also,  that  Tissa  Cumara  will  be 
the  left  hand,  or  second  priest,  of  the  said  Mytree  Buddha. 

The  king,  Gemunu  Rajah,  extirpated  the  religion  imported 
into  CeyloE  by  his  enemies ;  caused  to  be  made  the  dawgob 
of  Mirisawmy — caused  pillars  of  stones  to  be  cut,  and  placed 
in  forty  rows,  and  forty  in  each  row -^caused  to  be  con-: 
atmcted  nine  hundred  thoasand  houses  of  mud,  and  eighty 
bondred  thousand  houses  which  were  covered  with  tiles — 
caused  the  pillars  to  be  covered  over  with  copper;  and  also  to 
bebrought  through  the  air  from  Damba  Dewa»  the  Dhatu  of 
Suddha.  He  caused  nine  hundred  thousand  priests  to  be  set 
down  in  the  palace  Lowau  Mahapaweya,  and  fed  them  for 
tteven  dsys ;  Bupplied  them  tdso  with  clothing  —  caused  the 
JDbatu  of  Buddha,  which  were  at  the  place  of  the  snakes 
called  Naga  Cawaua,  to  be  brought  to  Ruwan  Wella,  where 
lie  ^nsed  to  be  buiilt  the  dawgob  called  Maha  Sawya — did 
bot  allow  the  commission  of  sin ;  abounded  in  works  of 
ofaari^;  and,  after^  a  ?eign  of  twenty-four  years,  died,  and 
went  to  the  city  of  God. 
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S64        On  thi  JdvaiUagi  of  fording  ih^  Meam  of 

On  Uu  Advantage  of  affwiinft  the  Means  of  Education  to  the 

Inhabitanti  of  the  further  East. 


(Coramoaleated  bj  Sir  Thomat  Stamford  Raffle*,  KDt^  .Iieiit.-Gof.  of  SMt 

MarlboK>ugbf  Sumatn*) 

'  It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Great  Britain,  tbat 
wherever  her  ij[ifluence  has  been  extended,  it  has  carried 
civilization  and  improvement  in  its  train.  To  wbateyer 
(][uai:ter  of  the  world  her  arms  or  her  policy  have  led  her, 
it  has  been  her  object  to  extend  those  olessmgs  of  freedom 
and  justice,  for  wnich  she  herself  stands  so  pre--einioeDt. 
Whether  in  asserting  the  rights  of  independent  nations, 
whedier  advocating  the  cause  of  the  captive  and  the  slave,  or 
promoting  the  diffusion  of  truth  and  knowledge^  England 
tias  always  led  the  van.  In  the  vast  regions  of  India,  where 
she  has  raised  an  empire  unparalleled  m  history,  no  sooner 
was  the  sword  of  conquest  sheathed,  than  her  attention  was 
turned  to  the  dispensing  of  justice — to  giving  securiU  to  the 
persons  and  property,  and  to  the  improvement  of  me  con* 
aition  of  her  new  subjects — to  a  reform  in  the  whole  judicial 
and  revenue  administration  of  the  country — to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  internal  management,  calculated  to 
relieve  the  inhabitants  from  oppression  and  exaction— and  to 
the  dissemination  of  those  pnnciples,  and  that  knowledge, 
which  should  elevate  the  people  wnom  conquest  had  placed 
utider  her  sway,  and  thus  to  render  her  own  prosperity  de- 
pendant on  that  of  the  people  over  whom  she  ruled.  A 
desire  to  know  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  people, 
their  institutions,  laws,  and  opinions,  led  to  associations 
expressly  directed  to  this  end ;  while,  by  the  application  of 
the  information  thus  obtained  to  the  present  Circumstances 
of  the  country,  the  spirit  and  principles  of  British  rale  have 
rapidly  augmented  the  power,  and  increased  the  resources  of 
the  state ;  at  the  same  time,  that  they  have  in  no  less  degree 
tended  to  excite  the  intellectual  energies,  and  increase  the 
individual  happiness  of  the  people. 

The  acquisitions  of  Great  Britain  in  the  East  have  not 
been  made  in  the  spirit  of  conauest ;  a  concurrence  of  cii^ 
cumstances  not  to  be  controlled,  and  the  energies  of  ber 
sons,  have  carried  her  forward  on  a  tide  whose  impulse  has 
been  irresistible.  Other  nations  may  have  pursued  the  same 
course  of  conquest  and  success,  but  they  have  not,  like  her, 
paused  in  their  career ;  and,  by  moderation  and  justice,  con- 
solidated what  they  had  gained.  This  is  the  rock  on  which 
her  Indian  empire  is  placed,  and  it  is  on  a  perseverance  in 
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tha  prindples  mrhioh  Imve- already,  guided  her,  that  she^aitist 
depend  for  maintaining ^her  commanding  station,  and'fof 
saving  ber  from  adding  one  more  to  the  list  .of  those  wto 
have  contended  for  empire,  aiid  have,  sunk  beneath  the 
weight  of  their  own  amoitton.    Conquest  has  led  to  con- 
qu^,  and  our  influen^^e  must  continue  to  extend.;  the  tide 
has  received,  its  impetus,  and  it  would  be  in  vaia  ta attempt'- 
to  stem  its  current^  but  let  die  same  principles  be< kept  ii^ 
view;  let  out  minds  and  policy  expand  with  our  empire^  and 
it  will  not  ^nly"  be  the  greatest,  out  the  firmest  and  tuost 
enduring  that  has  yet  been  held  forth  to  the  view,  and  ad- 
miration of  the  world.    While  we  raise  those  in.  the  scale  of 
civiliEation  over  whom  our  influence  or  our  empire,  is  ex-» 
tended,  we  shall  lay  the  foundations  of  bur  dominion  on  tiie 
firm  basis  of  justice  and  mutual  advantage,  instead  of  the 
uncertain  and  unsubstantial  tenure  of  force  and  intrigue. 
Such,  have  been  the  principles  of  our  Indian  administration 
wherever  we  have  acquired  a,  territorial  influence ;  it  remains 
to  be  considered  how  they  can  be  best  applied  to  countries 
where  territory  is  not  our  object,  but  whose  commerce  is  not 
less  -essential  to  our  interests*    With  the  countries  east  6f 
Bengid  an  extensive    commercial  intercourse  has  always 
been  carried  on ;  and  our  influence  is  more  or  less  felt 
diroughout  the  whole  «-^  from  the  banks  df  the  Ganges  to 
China  and  New  Holland.     Recent  events  have  directed  our 
attention  to  these,  and  in  a  particuttur  manner  to  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  where  a  vast  field  of  commercial  speculation- 
has  been  opened,  the  limits  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  foresee* 
A  variety  of  circumstances  have  concurred- to  extend  pur 
connexions  in  this  quarter ;  and  late  arrangements,  by  giving 
them  a  consistency  and  consolidation,  and  uniting  tb^m 
more  closely  with  our  best  interests,  both  in  India  attd 
Eoiope,  have  added  much'  to  their  importanoe  and  con* 
sideration*    Our  connexion, with  them,  however,  stands  on  «' 
¥ery  different  footing  from  that  with  the  people  of  India; 
however  inviting  and  Extensive  their  resources,  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  they,  can  be  best  drawn  forth  by  the  native 
energies  of  the  people  theanselves,  uninfluenced  by  foreign 
rale,  and  unfettered  by  foreign  regulations ;  and  -that  it  is 
by  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  commerce,  and  commeree 
aione,  that  we  may  b^st  promote  our  own  interests-  and  their' 
aMlTancement;    A  few.  stations  are  occupied  for  the  security 
and  |iroteetiono£oui' trade,  and  the  independence  of  alilhe 
9ttiTOiin£tiff  states  is  aot  only  acknowledgedi  butmaintitined' 
apnd  sttpfK^ned  by  w.      . 
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Commerce  beine,  therefore,  the  prinoiple  on  which  our 
oonnezione  with  the  Eastern  States  are  rormcd,  it  hehoTes 
98  to  consider  the  effects  which  it  i^  calculated  to  produce* 
Commerce  is  universally  allowed  to  bring  many  benefits  iu 
its  train,  and  in  particular  to  be  favourable  to  civilization  and 
general  improvement.    Like  all  other  powerful  agents,  how- 
ever, it  has  proved  the  cause  of  many  evils,  when  improperly 
directed,  or  not  sufficiently  controlled.     It  creates  wants, 
and  introduces  luxuries;  but  if- there  exist  no  principle  for 
the  regulation  of  these,  and  if  there  be  nothing^  to  -check  their 
influence,  sensuality,  vice,  and  corruption,  will  be  the  neces- 
sary results.    Where  the  social  institutions  are  favourable 
to  independence  and  improvement — where  the  intellectual 
powers  are  cultivated  and  expanded,  commerce  opens  a 
wider  field  for  their  exertion,  and  wealth  and  refinement 
become  consistent  with  all  that  ennobles  and  exalts  human 
nature.    Education  must  keep  pace  with  commerce,  in  order 
that  its  benefits  may  be  ensurea,  and  its  evils  avoided ;  and 
in  our  connexion  with  these  countries,  it  should  be  our  care, 
that  while  with  one  hand  we  carry  to  their  shores  the  capital 
of  our  merchants,  the  other  should  be  stretched  forth  to  offer 
them  the  means  of  intellectual  improvement.    Happily  our 
policy  is  in  accordance  with  these  views  and  principles,  and 
neither  in  the  state  of  the  countries  themselves,  nor  in  the 
character  of  their  varied  and  extensive  population,  do  we  find 
anv  thing  opposed.    On  the  contrary,  they  invite  us  to  the 
field;  and  every  motive  of  humanity,  policy,  and  religion, 
seems  to  combine  to  recommend  our  early  attention  to  this 
important  object. 

A  few  words  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  nature  and 
extent  of  this  field.    Within  its  narrowest  limits,  it  embraces 
the  whole  of  that  vast  Archipelago,  which  stretching  from 
Sumatra  and  Java  to  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  thence, 
to  the  shores  of  China  and  Japan,  has  in  all  ages  excited  the 
attention,  and  attracted  the  cupidity  of  more  civilized  nations ; 
-r^  whoee  .vfduable  and  peculiar  productions  contribiited  to 
swell  the  extravagance  of  Roman  luxury,  and  in  more  modem, 
times  have  raisea  the  power  and  consequence  of  eveiy  sao- 
oessive  European  nation  into  whose  hands  its  commerce  has 
&llen :  it  has  raised  several  of  these  from  insigtiificanGe  and 
obscurity  to  power  and  eminence ;  and,  perhaps,  in  its  earliest 
period  among  the  Italilm  states,  commumcated  the  fint 
electric  .spark  which  awoke  .to  Ufe  Uie  energies  and  die. 
Iiterajt|ire  of  Europe.    The  native  population  of  these  ior 
jteresting  islands  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  from  ten  to 
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fifteen  millions,  of  which  Java  alone  contains  fire  or  six,  and 
Sumatra  not  less  than  three.    In  a  more  extensive  view  mu^t 
be  included  the  rich  and  populous  countries  of  Ava  and 
Siam,  Cambojay  Cochin-China^  and  Tonkin,  the  population 
of  which  is  still  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  islands.  And 
if  to  this  we  add  the  numerous  Chinese  population  which  Is 
dispersed  throughout  these  countries,  and  through  the  means 
of  whom  the  light  of  knowledge  may  be  extended  to  the 
remotest  part  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  even  to  Japan,  it 
will  readily  be  acknowledged,  that  the  field  is^  perhaps,  the 
most  extensive,  interesting,  and  important,  that  ever  offered 
itself  to  the  contemplatio.n  of  the  philanthropic  and  enlight- 
ened mind. 

When  we  descend  to  particulars,  and  consider  the  present 
state  and  circumstances  of  this  extensive  and  varied  popula- 
tion, and  the  history  and  character  of  the  nations  ana  tribes 
of  which  it  is  composed,  we  shall  be  more  convinced  of  the' 
necessity  which  exists,  and  of  the  advantages  which  must 
result  from  affording  them  the  means  of  education  and  im- 
provement. Among  no  people  with  whom  yre  have  becomb 
acquainted,  shall  we  find  greater  aptness  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, or  fewer  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  communication. 

With  the  exception  of  Java,  the  Moluccas,  and  Philip- 
pines, nearly  the  whole  of  the  native  states  of  the  Archi- 
pelago may  be  considered  independent.  The  European 
settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo  are  con- 
fined to  commercial  oI>jects,  and  the  interior  of  these  large 
islands  has  never  felt  the  effects  of  European  interference. 
A  large  portion  of  their  coasts,  and  the  whole  of  the  smaller 
islands,  as  well  as  the  states  on  the  Malay  Peninsula,  are 
excIasiTely  under  native  authority. 

Of  the  Malays  who  inhabit  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  and 
are  settled  on  the  coasts  throughout  the  Archipelago,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  speak  in  the  first  place.  The  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  these  people  has  always  excited  much  attention, 
and  vajrioas  and  opposite  opinions  have  been  entertained 
regarding  them.  By  some,  who  have  viewed  only  the  darker 
sioe,  they  have  been  considered,  with  reference  to  their 
piracies  and  vices  alone,  as  a  people  devoid  of  all  regular 
government  and  principle,  and  abandoned  to  the  influence  of 
htwless  and  ungovernable  passions.  By  others,  however, 
who  have  taken  a  deeper  view,  and  have  become  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  their  character,  a  different  estimate 
has  been  formed.  They  admit  the  want  of  efficient  govern- 
ment^ but  consider  the  people  themselves  to  be  possetoed  of 
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liigh  qualities,  and  such  as  might,  under  more  favourable  dr- 
cun^tancesi  be  usefully  and  beneficifJly  directed.  Th^  find, 
in  the  personal  independence  of  character  which  they  dis- 
plav,  their  high  sense  of  honour,  and  impatience  of  insult, 
ana  in  their  habits  of  reasoning  and  reflection,  the  rudiments 
of  improvement,  and  the  bstsis  of  a  better  order  of  society; 
while  in  the  obscurity  of  their  early  history,    the  wide 
diffusion  of  their  language,  and  the  traces  of  their  former 
greatness,  they  discover  an  infinite  source  of  speculation  ftnd 
interest.    That  they  once  occupied  a  high  and  commanding 
political  station  in  these  seas,  appears  to  be  beyond  a  doubt; 
.  and  that  they  maintained  this  position  until  the  introduction 
of  Mahomedanism,  seems  equally  certain.    From  the  geo- 
graphical situation  of  the  more  important  countries  then 
occupied  by  them,  they  were  the  first  to  come  in  contact 
with  Mussulman  missionaries,  and  to  embrace  their  tenets ; 
to  which  circumstance  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire,  and  the. decline  of  their  power, 
.previously  to  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  these  seas.    At 
that  period,  however,  the  authonty  of  Menangkabau,  the 
ancient  seat  of  government,  was  still  acknowledged,  and  the 
states  of  Acheen  and  Malacca  long  disputed  the  progress  of 
the  Portuguese  arms.    The  whole  of  Sumatra,  at  one  period, 
was  subject  to  the  supreme  power  of  Menangkabau;  and 
.proofs  of  the  former  grandeur  and  superiority  of  this  state 
a^e  still  found,  not  only  in  the  pompous  edicts  of  its  sove- 
reigns, azi^  in  the  veneration  and  respect  paid  to  the  most 
distant  branches  of  the  family;  but  in  the  comparatively 
}^igh  and  improved  state  of  cultivation  of  the  country,  and 
iu  the  vestiges  of  antiquity  which  have  recently  b^en  dis- 
covered in  it.    This  country  occupies  the  central  districts  of 
Sumatra,  and  contains  between  one  and  two  milUons  of 
inhabitants ;  the  whole  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  suck 
ieis  may  be  employed  in  the  gold  mines^  for  which  it  has 
always  been  celebrated,  are  devoted  to  agricuUtire.    The 
Remains  of  sculpture  .and  inscriptions,  found  near  the  andent 
f^apitai,  correspond  with  those  aiscovered  i|i  Java ;  and  prove 
them  to  have  been  under  the  influence  of  the  same  Hindos 
faith  which  prevailed  on  that  isl^d,  till  the  establishment  of 
Mahomedanism  there  in  the  fifteenth  century.     At  what 
period  the  people  of  Menangkabau  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  the  {HTopiiet  does  not  appear,  and  would  form  an  interests 
ing  subject  of  inquiry.    The  conversion  of  Malacca  and' 
Acheen  took  place  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  it  is  nib 
certain  wifetber  Menangkabau  was  converted  previojos  tn 


date>  althoDgli  tlie  religbn  i$  «aid  to  Irate  b^n  preached 
in  Sumatra  as  early  as  the  twelfth  centuiy.  It  #eis  ubdvt 
this  latter  period  (1160)  that  a  colony  isstied  trom  the 
interior  of  Sumatra,  and  established  the  maritioie  state  of 
Singaptira,  at  the  extremity  of  the 'Malay  Pehinstkia;  where 
a  line  of  Hindoo  princes  continued  to  reign  until  -the  esta- 
blishment of  Malacca,  and  the  conyersion  of  that  plac^  in 
1276.  Whatever  may,  in  more  remote  times^  have  t^eh  the 
natnre  ^f  the  intercourse  between  foreign  nations  and  Me^ 
nangkabau  itself,  we  know  that  Singapura,  during  the  period 
noticed,  was  an  extensively  maritime  and  commercM  state; 
and  that  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  at  Malacca* 
that  emporium  embraced  the  largest  portion  of  the  com- 
merce between  eastern  and  western  nations.  It  is .  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Malay  states  of  Malacca  and  Acheen,  or  of  the '  esta- 
blishment of  Johor.  The  maritime  and  commercial  enter- 
prise of  the  peoi>le  had  already  spread  them  far  and  Wide 
through  the  Archipelago^  and  the  power  and  policy  of  their 
European  visitors,  by  b)*eakin^  down  'their  larger  set^le^ 
ments,  contributed  to  scatter  them  still  wider,  and  ^o  force 
them  to  form  still  smaller  establishinents,  wherever  they 
could  escape  their  power  and  vi^lance.   ■  ^     •' 

From  this  ^nerai  account,  it  will  appear  thM  the  'Malays 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  agricultural  and  com* 
mercial.  Our  acquaintance  with  the  latter  being  more  in- 
timate, and  the  opinion  generally  formed  of  the  chaitK^ter  of 
this  people  having  been  taken  from  the  maritime  states;  it 
may  be  sufficient,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  advert  to  some 
particulars  in  the  constitution  of  their  ^vemmeiit,' and  to 
the  habits  and  character  of  the  people  who  compose  them. 

The  government  of  these  states,  which  are  established  in 
more  or  less  power  on  the  different  nvers  on  the  Eastern 
coast  of  Sumatrsk  and  on  the  Malay  Peninsula,  as  well  aa  on 
the  coast  of  Borneo,  and  throughout  the  smaller  isliuids,  is 
founded  on  principles  entirely  reudal.  A  high  respect  is 
paid  to  the  person  and  family  of  the  prince,  who  xisu&Ily 
traces  his  descent  through  a  lon^  line  of  ancestors,  generally 
originating,  on  the  Mdayan  side,  from  Menangkabau;  or 
Johor ;  and  not  unfrequenUy,  on  the  Mahomedan  side,  from 
the  descendants  of  the  prophet.  The  nobles  are  chiefs  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  tram  of  dependants,  whose  services 
they  oonnnand.  Their  civil  institutions,  and  internal  policy, 
are  a  mixture  of  the  Mahomedan  vrith  their  own  more 
ancient  and  peculiar  customs  and  usages)  the  latter  of  vrhicH 
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predominate :'  in  the  principal  states,  they  are  collected  ia 
an  ill-digested  qode  ;  but  in  the  inferior  establidiiment8»  they 
Are  trusted  to  tradition.    The  Malays  are  distinguiabedy  :no^ 
oply  by  tke  high  respect  they  pay  to  ancestry  ana  nobility  of 
descent,  and  tneir  entire  devotion  to  their  chiefs,  and  the 
cause,  they  undertake,  but  by  a  veneration  and  reverence  for 
the  experience  and  opinions  of  their  elders.    They  never 
enter  on  an  enterprise,  without  duly  weighing  its  advantages 
and  consequences;   but,  when  once  embarked  in  it,  they 
devote  themselves  to  its  accomplishment    They  are  sparing 
of  their  labour,  and  are  judicious  in  its  application;  but, 
when  roused   into  action,   are  not  wanting  in  spirit  and 
enthusiasm.    In  their  commercial  dealings,,  they  are  keea 
and  speculative,  and  a  spirit  of  gaming  is  prevalent;  but, 
in  their  general  habits,  they  are  far  from, penurious. 
.    With  a  knowledge  of  this  character,  we  may  find  in  the 
circumstances  in  wnich  they  have  been. placed,  some  excuse 
for  the  frequent  piracies,  and  the  practice  of  **  running  a 
muck,'*  witn  which  they  have  so  often  and  justly  been 
accused.    That  European  policy,  which  first  destroyed  the 
independence  of  their  more  respectable  states,  ana  subse- 
quently appropriated  to  itself  the  whole  trade  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, left  them  ^iihout  the  means  of  honest  subsistence; 
while,  by  the  extreme  severity  of  its  tortures  and  punish- 
ments, it  drove  them  to  a  state  of  desperation.    Thus  piracy 
became  honourable,  and  that  devotion,  which,  on  another 
occasion,  would  haye  been  called  a  virtue,  became  a  crime.  . 

Of  the  Javans  a  higher  estimate  may  be  formed  ;  though 
wanting  in  the  native  boldness  and  enterprise  of  cbaractei 
which  distinguishes  the  Malays,  they  have  many  qualities  in 
common  with  them ;  but  bear  deeper  traces  of  u>reign  in? 
fluence,  and  at  the  present  period,  at  least,  stand  much 
higher  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  They  are  almost  exclu- 
sively agricultural,  and  in  th^  extraordinarv  fertility  of  their 
country  they  find  sufficient  inducements  to  prefer  a  life  of 
comparative  ease  and  comfort,  within  their  own  ahores,  to 
one  of  enterprise  or  hazard  beyond  them.  The  causes  .which 
have  contributed  to  their  present  improved  state  are  various, 
apd  however  interesting,  it  would  swell  this  paper  beyond  its 
due  limits  to  enter  on  them. 

The  Madurese,  who  inhabit  the  neighbouring  island,  are 
distinguished  for  more  spirit  and  enterprise ;  but  the  people 
in  that  quarter  whp  more  peculiarly  attract  our  interest,  are 
those  of  jBali,  an  island  lying  immediately  east  of  Java.;  and 
who,  at  the  pre^nt  day,  exhibit  the  extraordinary  fact  of  the 
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existence  of  an  independant'  Hindoo  ffovemment  in  this'ra- 

jDOte  qesrterof  the  East.    It  was  in  tnia  island,  tbat  on  the 

estaUiahment.  of  Mahomedanism  in  Java,  in  the  fifteenth 

ceatnry,  the  Hindoos,  who  adhered  to  their  original  faith, 

took  refuge ;  where  they  have  preserved,  the  recollection  of 

their  former  greatness,  and  the  records  and  form  of  their 

religion.    This  island,  no  part  of  which  has  ever  been  snb- 

jected  to  European  authorityy  contains,  with  Lombok  imme- 

diatelj  adjoining,  a  population  not  far  short  of  a  million. 

The  shores  are  unfavourable  to  commerce,  and  the. people 

hare  not  hitherto  been  much  inclined  to  distant  enterprise. 

The  island  itself  has  long,  been  subjected  to  all  the  horron 

of  an  active  slave  trade,  by  which  means  its  inhabitants  have 

been  distributed  among  the  European  settlements.    A  more 

honest  conraierce,  however,  has  been  lately  attracted  ta  iti; 

and  fapth*  Bngguese  and  Chinese  have  formed  small  esta- 

bUshments  in  the  principal  towns..    In  their  personal  dia<^ 

lacter,  they  are  remarkable  for  a  high  independence,  and 

impatience  of  control.     A  redundant  population,  added  to 

the  slave  trade,  has  separated  them  into  various  states, 

which  are  generalW  at  war  with  each  other.  .  . 

In  the  island  of  Celebes,  we  find  the  people  of  a  still  more 

enterprising  character ;  the  elective  form  of  their  government 

offers  a  singular  anomaly  among  Asiatic  states,  and  is  not 

the  least  peculiar  of  their  institutions.    The  Bugguese  are 

the  most  adventurous  traders  of  the  Archipelago,  to  every 

part  of  which  they  carry  their  speculations,  and  even  extend 

them  to  the  coast  of  New  Holland.    They  are  remarkable 

for /air  dealing,  and  the  extent  of  their  transactions.    They 

were  converted  to  Mahomedanism  at  a  much  later  period 

than  either  the  Javans  or  Malays,  and  not  generally  tin  after 

the  arrival,  of  the  Portuguese,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

This  island  contains  an  extensive  populati(m,  but  its  interior 

and  north  western  provinces  are  but  little  known,,  and  are 

inhabited  by  the  same  description  of  uncultivated  people  aft 

are  found  in  the  interior  of  Borneo,  and  the  larger  islands  to 

the  eastward. 

Of  the  population  of  the  Moluccas,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  they  are  for  the  most  part  Christians  of  the  Lutheran 
persuasion.  The  magnitude  and  importance  of  Borneo  more 
neculiarly  attracts  our  attention.  Malay  settlements  are 
fanned  on  it^  principal  rivers,  .and  extensive  colonies  of 
Chinese  have  established  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
gold  mines,  a  short  distance  inland ;  but  the  interior  of  the 
island  ia  yet  unknown.    Various  estimates  of  its  population 
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4iave  been  fbnned,  but  the  dsta  are  too  onciertwi  le  be 
depended  upon.  The'  tribes  whioh  inhabit  the  interior  difa 
dBttch  in  charaoter,  but  the  majority  appear  to  beagriedtatti, 
,and  a  race  of  people  who  might  be  easily  improfed  md 
ioiviliaEed*  Others,  ^g^^y  tu^e  extremely  barbarous;  aad  it 
iBust  .be  admitted,  that  the  practice  of  man^hunting,  for  the 
•purpose  of  obtaining  the  heads  of  the  victiuis,  is  too.&eqaent 
•throo^haut*  Of  this  latter  description  are  Tarions  tribeg  still 
inhabiting  the  interior  of  Celebes,  Ceram,  and  Qelplo,  usuilly 
Judown  by  the  name  of  Harafuras,  or  Alfoors.    * 

If  we  :add  to  the  above  the  population  of  the  Phifipmna, 
^whioh  is  not  estimated  at  less  than  three  mUUous,  Magin- 
•danao  and  the  Soolo  Archipelago,  the  Battas,  and  other 
interior  tribes  of  Sumatra,  and  &e  woolly-headed  race  oo^ 
xasionaily  found  on  the  Peninsula  and  the  larger  islandsi  and 
•more  extensively  established  in  Papua,  or  New  Guinea^  some 
4dea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  and  natnre  of  the  Tsned 
population  of  this  interesting  Archipelago.  But  the  numeiovB 
Chinese  settlers,  who  now  form  a  cousiderable  portion  of  this 
^population,  and  who  have  given  a  stimulus  to  :the  anduitry 
of  its  inhabitants,  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence*   In 
the  island  of  Java,  the  number  of  these  settlers  is  not  less 
than  100,000 ;  a  similar  number  is  to  be  found  in  Siam ;  in 
Borneo  they  are  still  more  numerous,  and  they  are  to  be  met 
*with  in  every  well-re?ulated  state.    The  valuable  gold  mines 
of  the  latter  island  have  offered  a  powerfol  indnoement  to 
their  establishment;  they  are  worked  aimost  exclusively  by 
^Chinese :  -and  an  extensive  population  of  Dayaks,  from  the 
interior,  are  rapidly  extending  cultivation  in  their  vioitiHy. 
.Th»e  seems  to  be  no  limits  to  the  increase  of  Chinese  on 
-this  island;  the  redundance  of  population  in  the  taotlier 
.country — the  constant  intercourse  wnich  exists  wiA  it— and 
the  inducements  afforded  for  colonization  in  -  a  new  soil, 
.where,  in  addition  to  agricultural  and  commercial  resources, 
the  produce  of  gold  and  diamonds  appears  to  be  oidy  pro- 
portioned to  the  labour  employed,  are  such,  that  to  a  specu- 
lating and  industrious  people  like  the  Chinese,  they  tnnst 
.continue  to  operate,  in  spite  of  political  restrictions,  and 
partial  exactions.    It  deserves  remark,  that  of  all  the  in- 
nabitants  of  the  Archipelago,  the  Chinese,  as  well  from  their 
assimilating  more  with  the  customs  of  Europeans  than  the 
native  Mahomedans,  as  from  their  habits  of  obedience  and 
submission  to  power,  are  uniformly  found  to  be  the  most 
peaceable  and  improveable.    . 

From  the  review  now  taken,  it  will  be  seen  hov  varied  is 
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the  DOpidatiOD  of  this  ArcUpelago,  both  in  qharaoter  and 
empjoyments ;  and  that  it  oooAista  both  of  agiricukuial  and 
commercial  classee^  of  <Ufferent  ranks  in  the  s^e  of  each, 
from  the  wildest  tribes*  who  seek  a  precarioiis  subsistence  in 
their  woods  and  forests^  to  the  civilized  Javan*  who  has 
drawn  forth  the  riches  of  his  unequalled  soil^  and  made  it 
the  granary  of  these  islands ;  and  from  the  petty  trader^,  who 
collects  the  scat^red  produce  of  the  interior,  to  the  Chineae 
capitalist,  who  receives  it  from  him,  and  disperses  it  again 
to.  more  distant  regions.     Situated  between  the  i^ich  and 
populous  continents  of  China  on  the  one  hand,  and  India  on 
the  other,  and  furnishing  tp  Europe  the  means,  of  an  ex* 
tensive  commerce,  the  demand  for  the  produce,  of  those 
islands  is  unfailingi  and  that  produce  is  only  limited  by  the 
extent  of  the  peculation.    By  means  of  the  variety  of  its. 
tribes,  their  intermixture  and  connexion  with  each  other,  atOd 
the  accessible  nature  of  the  coasts,  washed  tw  the  smoothest 
seas  in  the  worlds  while  large  and  navigable  rivers  open 
communication  with  the  interior,  the  stimulus  of  this  oom- 
fflerce  is  propagated  in  successive  waves  through  the  whole ; 
and  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  country  are  dra¥m 
forth  in  a  manner,'and  tp  an  extent,  that  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  obtained.    Each  is  dependant  on  the  other,  and 
receives  and  communicates  a  portion  of  the  general  activity. 
Thus  the  savage  and  intractable  Batta  collects  and  furnishes 
the  camphor  and  beniamiD,  the  spontaneous  produce  of  his 
woods;   the  equally  barbarous  Dayak,  and  wild  Harafura, 
luisacks  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  its  gold  and  its  dia- 
monds ;  the  inhabitant  of  Soolo  seeks  for  the  pearl,  beneath 
the  waters  that  surround  him ;  i^nd  others  traverse  the  shores 
for  the  tripang,  or  sea  slug,  or  descend  into  its  rocky  caverns 
for  the  Chinese  luxury  of  bird's  nests.     Ascending  from 
these,  we  find  the  more  civilized  Sumatran,  whose  agriculture 
is  yet  rude,  employed  in  the  raising  of  pepper ;  the  native  of 
the  Moluccas  in  the  culture  of  the  nutmeg  and  the  clove ;  thf 
stiQ  highei[  Javan  and  Siame^ey  be^des  their  abundant  harr 
vests  of  ricOf  supplying  Europe  with  their  coffee  and  sugar; 
snd  all  impelled,  fmd  set  in  motion,  by  the  spirit  of  com- 
merce.   Not  less  varied  are  the  people  who  collect  this  pror 
dice,  from  all  these  different  quarters,  till  It  is  finally  shipped 
for  Europe,  India,  and  China;   from  the  petty  barterixig 
trader,  who  brings  it  from  the  interior  ta  the  ports  and 
moutiis  of  the  rivers  r— the  Malay,  who  conveys  it  from  pojt 
to  port-— the  more  adventurous  Bugguese,  who  sweeps  the 
remote  shores,  tp  concentrate  their  produce  at  the  enoipoii^ 
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— to  the  Chinese  merchant,  who  sends  his  iunks^laijeti  with 
this  accumulated  produce;  to  be  dispersed  through  the  em- 
pire of  China,  and  furnishes  Europeans  with  the  cargoes  of 
their  ships.  Through  the  same  diyergingchannels  are  again 
circulated  the  manufactures  of  India  andlSurope ;  and  thus  a 
constant  intercourse  and  circulation  is  maintained  tbroueh 
the  whole.  How  much  this  intercourse  is  facilitated  by  Uie 
nature  of  the  countries,  broken  into  innumerable  islands, 
may  be  readily  conceived ;  and  the  yastness  of  the  field  may 
be-  inferred  from  the  extent  to  which  its  ^commerce  ' 


actually  been  carried,*  under  every  disadvantage  of  monopo- 
lizing policy,  and  of  insecurity  of  person  and  property,  by 
which  the  condition  of  the  people  has  been  depressed,  and 
their  increase  prevented.  When  we  consider  that  they  are 
placed  at  the  very  threshold  of  China,  a  country  overflowing 
with  an  enterprising  and  industrious  population^  anxious  and 
eager  to  settle  wherever  security  and  protection  is  afforded ; 
that  it  is  this  people  who  have  chiefly  contributed  ttf  main- 
tain and  support  the  energies  of  the  native  population,  and 
have  diffused  the  stimulus  of  their  own  activity  wherever 
they  have  settled ;  and  that  protection  only  is  wanted  to 
accumulate  them  in  any  numbers,  to  create,  it  may  be  said, 
a  second  China,  the  resources  and  means  of  this  extraor- 
dinary Archipelago  will  appear  without  limits. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  j|omeo,  and  the  Eastern  Islands, 
may  become  to  China  what  America  is  already  to  the  nations 
of  Europe.  The  superabundant  and  overflowing  population 
of  China  ap^rds  an  almost  inexhaustible  source  of  coloniza- 
tion, while  the  new  and  fertile  soil  of  these  islands  offers  the 
means  of  immediate  and  plentiful  subsistence  to  any  num- 
bers who  may  settle  in  them.  How  rapidly,  under  such 
circunififtances,  these  colonies  may  increase  in  population, 
where  the  climate  is,  at  least,  as  congenial  to  the  Chinese, 
as  that  of  America  to  Europeans,  may  be  readily  conceived 
froni  the  experience  which  the  latter  has  afforded.  The 
wealth  of  their  mines,  and  the  extent  of  their  own  native 
population,  added  to  the  greater  proximity  of  China,  ar^ 
advantages  which  were  not  enjoyed  by  America,  and  must 
contribute  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  colonisation. 

A  scene  like  this  cannot  be  viewed  with  indiffefence  by 
the  philosophic  and  contemplative  mind ;  the  diyersified  form 
in  which  tne  human  character  is  exhibited  —  the  new  and 
ori^nal  features  which  it  displays — and  the  circumstances 
which  have  restrained  or  accelerated  the  developement  of 
our   nature  in  these  extensive  and  remote  regions,   otkt 
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•ouices  of  almost  ioezbaustible  inquiry  and  research ;  while 
die  obscurity  which  darkens  the  origin  and  early  history  of 
the  people ;  the  peculiariW  of  their  languages,  laws,  and  cus-, 
toms;  and  the  vestiges  which  remain  of  a  higher  state  of  the. 
arts  and  of  learning,  offer,  in  a  literary  and  scientific  view, 
paraoits  of  no  less  interest  than  iipportance.  Placed  as  we 
siiall  be  in  the  very  centre  of  this  Archipelago,  the  life  and 
soul  of  its  extensive  commerce ;  and  maintaining  with  its 
Host  distant  parts,  and  with  the  adjacent  continent,  a  coa- 
atant  and  rapidly  increasing  intercourse,  the  means  are 
afforded  to  us,  above  all  other  nations,  of  prosecuting  these 
studies  with  facility  and  advantage. 

We  here  find  human  nature  at  its  lowest  point  in.  the 
wooUy-headed  savage,  who  roams  his  woods  in  absolute 
oakedness,  deriving  a  precarious  subsistence  from  roots  and 
ish^  and  with  no  other  habitation  than  a  cavern  or  a  tree : 
we  can  trace  the  progress  of  improvement  in  tliose  whose, 
agricttltare  is  yet  m  its  infancy,  who  clear  a  portion  of  their 
woods  by  fire»  and  take  a  contingency  out  of  it  by  planting 
a  little  rice  in  the  soil  thus  ennched  by  the  ashes.    We, 
dwell  with  more  pleasure  on  those  rich  tracts  of  cultivationr 
which  adorn  the  slopes  of  the  central  districts  of  Java  and. 
Sumatra,  where  the  mountain  torrent  is  arrested  in  its  courtie, 
and  made  to  flow  over  and  fertilize  successive  terraces,  on 
which  abundant  harvests  are  reaped.    We  shall  meet  with 
atates  that  have  risen  by  commerce  to  wealth  and  eminence, 
and  have  now  sunk,  since  her  soil  has  been  displayed  on. 
other  shores.    To  the  historian  and  the  antiquarian,  tne  field 
here  presented  is  unbounded.    The  latter  will  trace,  in  the 
kaguagea  and  monuments,  the  origin  and  early  history  of 
these  interesting  people;  he  will  find  the  Malayan  language, 
diffused,  under  various  modifications,  from  Madagascar,  on 
the, coast  of  Africa,  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific;  he  will  find 
it  connected  with  Hinduism,  by  an  influx  of  Sanscrit  words; 
aod  will  trace  the  effects  of  subsequent  conversion,  in  an 
accession  of  Arabic  terms.    In  their  ancient  monuments  and* 
inacriptinns,  he.  will  find  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  faith 
of  Bramftf  or  of  Boudh ;  and  of  their  greatness  as  nations, 
in  the  ma^pitude  of  their  remains.    He  will  find  temples  and 
acdptores  which,  rival,  in  grandei^r  and  extent,  those  of  con- 
tinental .India ;  and«  through  the  mists  6f  tradition,  will  dis- 
cover the  faint  light  of  glories  that  have  passed  away.  He  will 
find  languages  of  singular  perfection  and  richness,  that  wre 
no.  ioq^ew.  under^tpoo,  except  bj  the  learned  ;i  ifx  shqrt,  b^^ 
will  find  abundant  proof  of  a  former  high  state  of  civilization. 
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from  which  they  have  fallen.    The  causes  of  this  dedmtioA, 
the  vicissitudes  they  have  undergone,  and  their  hisiorjr  in 
more  modem  times,  when  the  progress  of  the  Mnssidinaa 
fkith,  and  of  European  arms^  overturned  and  threw  into  con- 
fusion the  ancient  order  of  things,  are  subjects  not  less 
interesting  than  untouched.    Three  centuries  of  intercourse 
have  given  but  little  information  upon  these  and  other  in- 
teresting points.    War  or  commerce  has  hidkeito  absorbed 
the  attention  of  those  who  have  visited  these  regions,  with 
some  exceptions,  which  have  rather  served  to  exoite,  than  to 
gratify  curiosity.    Late  years  have  been  more  fertile,  and 
have  opened  the  way  to  further  inquiries ;  and  the  spirit 
lirhich  nas  been  awakened,  should  not  be  suffered  to  sleep. 
'  It  would  be  endless  to  point  out  the  desiderata  which  yet 
remain  to  be  supplied,  or  the  subjects  of  interest  which  yet 
remain  to  be  investigated.    The  origin  of  Bouddhism,- as  it 
may  be  traced  in  oiam,  and  particularly  Laos,  and  other 
countries,  not  yet  visited  by  Europeans,  but  with  which  a 
dommercial  iiitercourse  exists,  is  not  die  least  of  these.    The 
objects  of  science  are  not  less  numerous,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  vast  field  which  the  immense  empire  of  China  opens  to 
the  speculative  mind.    Through  the  means  of  her  native 
traders,  who  frequent  these  seas,  and  are  protected  by  our 
flag.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  prosecute  the  most  extenscte 
i^searches ;  and  to  communicate,  as  well  as  receive,  infonna- 
tion,  which  may  be  reciprocaUy  useful  and  acceptable.  While, 
as  a  manufacturing  nation,  we  are  compelled  to  supply  this 
empire  with  the  raw  produce  of  our  temtories,  we  can  never 
want  an  interest  in  mquiring  into  the  principles  and  means 
by  which  they  are  thus  able  to  supersede  us,  even  with*  die 
aavantage  of  our  unrivalled  machii^ry.    The  Chinese  mind 
itself,'  the  literature  and  charactier  of  this  extraordinary  peo- 
ple, of  whom  go  little  is  known,  that  their  place  and  rank  in 
the  scale  of  civilization  is  yet  undetermined,  are  questions 
which  have  long  attracted  the  attention  of  the  western  wovld. 
The  current  of  their  ideas  —  the  mould  of  their'  minds-— nad 
the  whole  bent  and  direction  of  their  powers,  differ  so  much 
from  our  own,  that  an  estimate  of  them  is  no  easy  task. '  We 
find  them  dispersing  themselves  abroad,  and  carrying  with 
them  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  speculation,  combined  with  atn 
industry  and  prudence,  that  makes  them  flouristh,  and  acqiwe 
opulence  wherever  they  settle. 

Such  is  the  range  of  inquiry  open  to  the  philosopher ;  bat 
to  him  who  is  interestea  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  who 
thinks  that  the  diffosion  of  the  humaniziiig  atts  is  as 
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tU  to  the  charaeter  of  oar  nation,  as  the  acqniaition  of 
power  and  wealth ;  and  that  wherever  our  flag  ia  carried,  it 
skoald  confer  the  benefits  of  civilization  on  tiiose  whom  it 
protects,  it  will  appear  no  less  important,  that  in  proportion 
a»  we  extend  the  field  of  our  own  inquiry  and  information, 
we  shonld  apply  it  to  the  advantage  of  those  with  whom  we 
are  connected ;  and  endeavour  to  diffuse  among  them  the 
light  of  knowledge,  and  the  means  of  moral  and  mtelleotnal 
improvement. 

The  object  of  our  stations  being  confined  to  the  protection 

and  encouragement  of  a  free  and  unrestricted  commerce  with 

die  whole  of  these  countries,  and  our  establishments  being 

on  this  footing  and  principle,  no  jealousy  can  exist  where  we 

make  onr  inquiries*    When  the  man  of  science  inquires  for 

the  mineral  or  vegetable  productions  of  any  particular  coun*^ 

try,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  fields  are  cultivated,  or  the 

mines  worfeed>  no  motive  will  exist  for  withholding  informa* 

tion ;  but  if,  in  return,  we  are  anxious  and  ready  to  dis- 

leminate  the  superior  knowledge  we  ourselves  possess,  how 

much  shall  we  mcrease  this  readiness  and  desire  on  the  part 

of  the  natives  ^  and  what  may  not  be  the  extent  of  the  blesS'^ 

ings  we  may,  in  exchange,  confer  on  these  extensive  regions  ? 

How  noble  the  object,  haw  beneficial  the  effects;  to  carry 

with  our  commerce  the  lights  of  instruction  and  moral  im^ 

provementf    How  much  more  exalted  the  character  in  which 

we  shall  appear— how  much  naore  congenial  to  every  British 

feeling !     By  collecting  the  traditions  of  the  country,  and 

ftffordmg  the  means  of  instryction  to  all  who  visit  our  sta- 

tions»  we  shidl  give  an  additional  inducement  to  general 

intercourse ;  while  the  merchant  will  pursue  his  gam,  the 

representative  of  our  government  will  acquire  a  higner  cha- 

Tacter,  and  more  general  respect,  by  devoting  a*  portion  of 

his  time  to  the  diffusion  of  that  knowledge,  and  of  those 

principles^  which  form  the  happiness  and  basis  of  all  civilized 

society.     The  native  inhabitant,  who  will  be  first  attracted 

by  commerce,  will  imbibe  a  respect  for  our  institutions ;  and 

when  be  finds  that  some  of  these  are  destined  exclusively  for 

his  own  benefit — while  he  applauds  and  respects  the  motive; 

he  will  not  fail  to  profit  by  tnem.    Our  civil  institutions,  and 

political  influence^  are  calculated  to  increase  the  population 

and  wealth  of  these  countries;  and  cultivation  of  mind  seems 

afone  wanting  to  raise  them  to  such  a  rank  among  the  nations 

of  the  world  as  their  geographical  situation  and  climate  may 

admit.    ^And  shall  we,  who  have  been  so  favoured  amon? 

other  nations,^  refuse  to  encourage  the"  growth  of  inteltectua} 
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.improvement^v  or  rather -shalt  we  not  consider  it  one  of<Hir 
first  duti63  to  afford  the  means  of  education  to  s^rroniidii^ 
couBtrieSf  and  thus  render  our  stations^  not  only  the  seats  of 
coiBOierce,  but  of  literature  and  the  arts  ?  Will  not  onr  best 
inclinations  and  feelings  be  thus  gratified,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  are  contributing  to  raise  millions  in  the  scale  of 
civilization?  It  may  be  observed,  that  iu  proportion  as  the 
people  are  civilized,  our  intercourse  with  the  islands  will 
Decome  more  general,  more  secure,  and  more  advantageous ; 
that  the  native  riches  of  the  countries  which  they  inhabit 
seem  inexhaustible,  and  that  the  eventual  extent  of  our 
commerce  with  them  must,  consequently,  depend  on  the 
growth  of  intellectual  improvement,  and  the  extension  of 
moral  principles.  A  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  these 
.countries,  considered  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  is  essen- 
tial to  all  investigation ;  and  may  not  the  acquisition  oS  these 
be  pursued  with  most  advantage,  in  connexion  with  some 
defined  plan  for  educating  the  higher  orders  of  the  inhabit- 
ants? May  not  one  object  mutuidly  aid  the  other,  and  the 
interests  oi  philanthropy  and  literature  be  best  consulted,  by 
making  the  advantages  reciprocal  ? 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  which  distinguishes  the  cha- 
racter of  these  islanders  from  the  people  of  India  more  than 
the  absence  of  inveterate  prejudice,  and  the  little  infliuenoe 
Mahomedanism  has  had  over  tlieir  conduct  and  mode  of 
thinking.  With  them,  neither  civil  nor  religious  institutions 
seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  improvement ;  while  the  aptness 
and  solicitude  of  the  people  to  receive  instruction  is  remark- 
able ;  and,  in  the  higher  classes,  we  often  find  a  disposition 
to  enjoy  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  European  life,  and  to 
assimilate  to  its  manners  and  (H>urte8ies.  The  states  more 
advanced  in  civilization  have  embraced  the  Mahomedan 
faith,  which  still  continues  to  make  a  slow  progress  through- 
out the  Archipelago.  This  faith  was  not  intrMUced  by  con- 
quest, but  by  the  gradual  progress  of  persuasion  exerted  by 
active  missionaries,  on  a  simple  and  ingenuous  people.  It 
is  on  the  Mussulman  teachers  alone,  that  they  are  at  present 
dependant  for  instruction ;  but  these  are  now  comparatiFely 
few,  and  of  an  inferior  order;  many  of  them  little  better 
thaii  manumitted  slaves,  though  assuming  the  titles  of  seids 
and  sheiks.  When  we  consider,  that  the.  whole  of  the  Archi- 
pelago is  left  open  to  the  views  and  schemes  of  these  la^n ; 
that  they  promise  the  joys  of  paradise,  in  recompense  of  the 
slight  ceremony  of  circumcision ;  and,  in  this  «wDrld,  exemp- 
tion from  the  pains  of  slavery,  to  which  all  unbelievers  sure 
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liable;  we  may  account  for  the  focility  with  which  conversioxk 
is  still  effected,  aod  the  little  impression  it  makes. on  the 
people.    lostitations  of  the  nature  of  colleges  were  formerly 
maintained  by  the  native  princes  of  Bantam,   and  in  the 
interior  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  particularly  at  Menan^kabau, 
to  which  latter  a  visit  was  considered  only  less  meritorious 
than  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.    These  coUegea  have  disap' 
peared  with  the  power  of  the  native  government  which  sup- 
ported them,  ana  their  place  is  very  imperfectly  supplied  by 
the  inferior  and  illiterate  priests  who  are  settled  among 
them.    The  want  of  an  institution  of  this  nature  has  long 
been  felt  and  complained  of  by  the  higher  orders,  a^d  a. 
desire  has  eyen  been  expressed  of  sending  their  children  to 
Bengal ;  but  the  distance,  and  want  of  means  to  defray  the 
expense,  has  generally  prevented  them  from  doing  so.    In 
an  instance,  however,  in  which  this  has  taken  place,  we  shall 
find  evidence  of  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  receive  in- 
struction ;  and  are  able  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  degree 
of  improvement  to  which  they  might  attain,  if  similar  ad- 
vantages were  enjoyed  by  all.    Shortly  after  the  conquest  of 
Java,  two  sons  of  the  regent  of  Samarang  were  sent  to 
Bengal,  where  they  remained  only  two  years,  but  returned 
to  their  native  country,  not  only  with  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  but  versed  in  the  elements  of 
general  history^  science,  and  literature.    The  rapid  progress 
made  by  these  youths,  not  only  in  these  attainments,  but  in 
their  manners,  habits,  and  principles,  has  been  the  surprise 
and  admiration  of  all  who  nave  known  them.    It  may  be 
observed,  generally,  with  regard  to  Mahomedanism  in  the 
Eastern  Islands,  that  although  the  more  respectable  part  of 
the  population  pay  some  attention  to  its  forms,  as  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  the  country,  they  are  far  more  attached 
and  devoted  to  their  ancient  traditions  and  customs';  inso- 
much, that  in  most  of  the  states  the  civil  code  of  the  Koran 
is  almost  unknown.     In  many  of  the  countries  which  have 
not  yet  embraced  Mahomedanism,  such  as  those  of  the 
Battas,  and   other  interior  tribes  of  Sumatra^  the  islands 
along  its  western  coast,  andx  the  Dayaks  of  Borneo,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  are  their  religious  tenets.    Faint  traces 
of  Hinduism  are  occasionally  discovered,  blended  with  local 
&iid  original  ideas ;  and  it  has  even  been  questioned,  whether 
some  of  them  have  any  religion  at  all. 

The  inducements  and  facilities  which  are  thus  afforded, 
suggest  the  advantage  uid  necessity  of  forming,  under  the 
immediate  control  and  superintendence  of  government,  an 
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fnstitutioti  of  the  natare  of  a  native  college,  tvUch  riiall  eta- 
brace,  not  only  the  object  of  educating  the  higher  classes  of 
the  native  population,  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  of  affording 
mstruction  to  the  officers  of  the  Company  in  the  native  Ian- 
ages,  and  of  facilitating  our  more  general  researches  into 
e  history,  condition,  and  resources  of  these  coantries.  An 
institution  of  this  kmd,  formed  on  a  simple,  but  respectable 
plan,  would  be  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  native  chiefs, 
who,  as  far  as  thefr  Immediate  means  admit,  may  be  expected 
to  contribute  to  its  support ;  and  a  class  of  intelligent  na- 
tites,  who  would  be  employed  as  teachers,  would  always  be 
at  the  command  and  disposal  of  government.  The  want  of 
^uch  a  class  of  men  has  long  been  felt,  and  is,  perhaps,  in  a 
considerable  degree  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  centre  or 
deat  of  learning  to  which  they  could  resort. 

The  position  and  circumstances  of  Singapura,  point  it  out 
as  the  most  eligible  situation  for  such  an  establishment. 
Its  central  situation  among  the  Malay  states,  and  the  com- 
manding influence  of  its  commerce,  render  it  a  place  of 
general  and  convenient  resort ;  while,  in  the  minds  of  the 
natives,  it  will  always  be  associated  with  their  fondest  re- 
collections, as  the  seat  of  their  ancient  government,  before 
the  influence  of  a  forei^  faith  had  shaken  those  institu- 
tions, for  which  they  still  preserve  so  high  an  attachment 
and  reverence.  The  advantage  of  selecting  a  nlace  thna 
hallowed  by  the  ideas  of  a  remote  antiquity,  and  the  venera- 
tion attached  to  its  ancient  line  of  kings,  from  whom  they 
are  still  proud  to  trace  their  descent,  must  be  obvious* 

The  objects  of  such  an  institution  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows : — 

1st.  To  educate  the  sons  of  the  higher  order  of  natives. 
2dly.  To  afford  the  means  of  instruction  in  the  native 
languages  to  such  of  the  Compa&y*&  servants,  and  others,  as 
may  desire  it. 

3dly.  To  collect  the  scattered  literature  and  traditions  of 
the  country,  with  whatever  may  illustrate  their  laws  and 
customs,  and  to  publish  and  circulate,  in  a  correct  fonn,  the 
most  important  of  these,  with  sneh  other  works  as  may  be 
calculated  to  raise  the  character  of  the  institution,  and  to 
be  useful  or  instructive  to  the  people* 

In  order  to  embrace  these  objects,  k  will  be  sufficio^,  ia 
the  first  instance,  that  an  European  superintendant  and 
iissistant;  with  three  native  professors,  or  head  teachers,  and 
a  few  native  assistants,  should  be  a»)pointed  to  conduct  the 
duties:  Hereafter,  as  the  instituti^  oecomea  more  genendly 


l^nown^  ^ditp  advaixtogfis  fisjl;!  fin  e?ctenak>a  of  tbi^  ^%U,^ 
faltshiQent  piay  become  ueqessary.  The  immediate  c^xpense^ 
may  be  estimated  not  to  exceed  two  thousand  rupee9  pef 
month,  and  ten  thousand  rupees  fpr  the  cqnstructioa  of^if 
appropriate  buiidins. 

In  the  formation  of  the  establishment,  the  utn^ost  simpli^ 
^tj  yfiW  be  necessary^  as  well  with  a  view  to  economY»  as 
with  reference  to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
people.    The  rules  for  its  internal  discipline  wiU  be  few  and 
obvious,  and  the  means  of  excitbg  emulation^  supb  a§  may 
be  best  suited  to  the  condition  oi  the  students.    The  esta- 
blishment proposed  will  include  a  native  professor  in  each  of 
the  three  principal  languages,  Malay,  Bugies,  and  Siamese, 
.  with  an  assistant  in  each  department ;  and  four  extra  teachers 
in  the  Chinese,  Javan,  Burman,  and  Pali  languages.    The 
coarse  of  education  will  be  th^  acquirement  of  such  of  the 
above  languages  as  the  students  )Qiay  select,  together  wit}^ 
Ai^abic,  to  which  the  same  professors  will  be  competent ;  and 
in  the  higher  classes,   the  Roman  character^  and  English 
language,   will  be  .taught/  together  with  such  elementary 
branches  of  general  knowledge  and  history,  as  their  capacity 
and  inclination  may  demana.    The  extra  number  of  IVfoon* 
shees  are  intended  to  afford  instruction,  to  the  Company'^ 
servants,  and  others ;  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  super<- 
intendant  and  native  professors  to  form  the  collections,  and 
carry  into  effect  the  third  and  |afit  object,  under  such  .direcr 
tioDS  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  receive. 

The  mere  immediate  effects  which  may  b^  expected  tp 
result  from  an  institution  of  this  nature,  have  ajr^e^dy  beejEi 
pointed  out«  and  are  such  sis  will  readily  suggest  themselves. 
Native  schools,  on  the  Lancastrian  plan>  h^ve  already  jbei^n 
established  at  some  of  our  stations^  and  may  be  exjpected  I9 
spread  in  variQus  directions :  connected  with  these^  ^n  insti- 
tution of  the  nature  now  proposed,  is  calculated  to  complete 
the  system ;  and  by  affording  to  the  higher  cladses  a  partici- 
pation in  the  general  progress  of  improvement,  to  raise  them 
m  a  corresponding  degree^  and  thus  preserve  and  cement  th^ 
natural  relations  of  society.  After  what  has  been  said,  it  is 
needlesa  to  enlarge  on  the  more  obvious  and  striking  ^advan- 
tages  which  must  result  from  the  general  diffusion  of  Jcnqw- 
le^e  among  a  people  so  situated.  The  natural  and  certain 
effect  must  be  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  and  a 
consequent  advancement  in  civilization  and  happiness.  The 
weakness  of  the  chiefs  is  an  evil  which  has  been  long  felt 
and  acluiowledged  in  these  90untries,  and  to  cultivate  an^l 
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improve  their  intellectual  powers  seems  to  be  the  most 
effectual  remedy.  They  will  duly  appreciate  the  bepefit 
conferred ;  and  while  it  must  inevitably  tend  to  attach  them 
more  closely  to  us,  we  shall  find  our  recompense  in  the 
stability  of  their  future  authority,  and  the  general  security 
and  /good  order  which  must  be  the  result. 

There  are,  however,  some  results  of  a  more  distant  and 
speculative  nature,  which  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  un- 
noticed. These  relate  more  particularly  to  the  eventual 
abolition  of  slavery -*- the  modification  of  their  more  objec- 
tionable civil  institutions,  particularly  those  relating  to  debts 
and  marriages  —  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  horrid  prac- 
tices of  cannibalism  and  man-hunting,  but  too  prevalent 
among  some  of  the  more  barbarous  tribes,  as  the  Battas  and 
Alfoors. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state,  that  slavery  is  not  only 
tolerated  and  acknowledged  by  the  Malay  law;  but,  until 
recently,  it  was  openly  encouraged  by  the  chief  European 
authority  in  these  seas.     Batavia,  for  the  last  two  centuries, 
has  been  the  principal  and  fatal  mart  to  which  the  majority 
were  carried ;  and  the  islands  of  Bali,  Celebes,  and  Nias, 
are  the  countries  whence  the  supplies  were  principally  pro- 
cured.   Many  thousands  of  the  victims  of  this  lawless  traffic 
were  annually  obtained  in  much  the  same  manner  as  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  trade  has  always  been  a  very  profit- 
able one,  and  the  principal  support  of  piracy.     While  the 
British  were  in  possession  of  Java,  the  act  of  parliament 
declaring  the  trade  felony  on  the  part  of  its  own  subjects, 
was  made  a  colonial  law ;  this  prohibition  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  repealed,  and  much  benefit  may  be  anticipated 
from  the  Batavian  government  not  sanctioning  the  practice 
by  its  authority.     But  when  we  consider  the  extent  and 
varied  interests  of  the  Archipelago  —  the  number  of  slaves 
still  in  Java  —  and  the  right  which  every  Mahomedan  exer- 
cises, according  to  his  ability,  of  converting  or  reducing  to 
slavery  every  unbeliever  he  meets  with  —  the  extent  of  the 
population  still  unconverted  —  and   the  sanction   given  to 
-slavery  by  the  Malay  custom,  we  can  only  look  for  the  com- 
plete remedy  of  the  evil,  by  the  extension  of  our  influence 
among  the  native  states,  and  the  effects  which   a   better 
education  may  produce  on  the  chiefs. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Eastern  states,  the 
Mahomedan  law  has  never  been  adopted  in  its  full  extent. 
In  some  it  has  been  blended  with  the  original  customs  and 
institutions,  and  in  others  not  introduced  at  all.    The  laws 
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regarding  debts  and  marriages  are  peculiarly  illustrative  of 
this ;  and  however^  in  principle,  they  may  have  been  appli- 
cable to  a  former  state  of  society,  are  now,  in  practice, 
foand  to  be  in  many  places  highly  oppressive  and  injurious 
to  the  increase  of  population.    This  fact  is  fully  exemplified 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bencoolen,  where  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  is  reduced  to  a  state  little  better  than  that  of 
actual  slavery,  on  account  of  debts ;  and  fully  one-fourth  of 
the  marriageable  females  remain  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  from 
the  obstacles  which  their  customs  oppose  to  marriage.    The 
former  arises  from  the  custom  which  gives  the  creditor  an 
unlimited  right  over  the  services  of  the  debtor,  for  any  sum, 
however  small :  in  many  cases,  the  family  and  relations  of 
the  debtor  are  further  liable,  in  the  same  manner.    In  the. 
case  of  marriage,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  daughters  are 
considered  to  form  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  father;  and 
are  only  to  be  purchased  from  him  by  the  suitor,  at  a  price 
exceeding  the  usual  means  of  the  men.     The  effects  of 
education  may  be  expected  to  be  felt  in  the  gradual  modifi* 
cation  and  improvement  of  these  institutions,  especially  if 
aided  by  our  influence  and  example.     However  attached  the 
natives  may  be  to  the  principles  on  which  these  institutions 
are  founded, .  experience  has  proved  that  they  are  by  no 
means  unwilling  to  modify  them,  in  practice,  on  conviction 
that  they  are  injurious  in  tendency.     In  a  recent  instance, 
they  readily  agreed  to  lower  the  price  paid  for  wives,  on  the 
advantage  of  such  a  measure  bemg  urged  and  explained  to 
them. 

On  the  subject  of  the  barbarous  practices  alluded  to  as 
common  among  the  wilder  tribes,  it  may  be  sufficient  for  the 

E resent  purpose  to  state,  that  the  Battas,  a  numerous  people 
aving  a  language  and  written  character  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  inhabiting  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  northern  part 
of  Sumatra,  are  universally  addicted  to  the  horrid  practice  of 
devouring  the  flesh  of  their  enemies  whom  they  take  in 
battle ;  and  that  many  tribes  of  the  Dayaks  of  Borneo,  and 
the  Alfoors  of  the' further  East,  are  addicted  to  the  practice 
of  man-hnnting,  solely  for  tl^e  purpose  of  presenting  the 
bleeding  head  as  an  offering  to  their  mistresses.  A  man  is 
considered  honorable  according  to  the  number  of  heads  he 
has  thus  procured,  and,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  such 
an  offering  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  marriaa;e.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  our  scnools  will  have  any  direct  or 
immediate  influence  on  people  where  such  practices  are  pre- 
valent, but  iDdirectly  and  eventually,  as  the  chiefs  of  the 
more  civilized  states  in  their  neighbourhood  acquire  power 
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and  stubiKty,  they  may  be  expected  gmdittiilly  to  be  brMglit 
under  their  influence,  and  subjected  to  the  re«traiiit«  of  ft 
better  state  of  society. 

From  this  it  will  appear  how  kpuc^h  xftore  extensive  arfe  the 
advantages  to  be  obtained  from  educating  the  higher  classes, 
to  whoni  alone  we  can  look  for  effectually  promoting  the 
progress  of  improvement  among  the  lower  orders^  and  for 
extending  the  benefits  of  civilization  to  the  barbarous  tribes, 
who  would  otherwise  be  entirely  beyond  the  snhere  of  our 
infiaence,  than  could  be  obtained  from  any  scheme  which 
should  reverse  the  order;  and  commence  instruction  from 
the  bottom,  rather  than  the  top  of  the  scale.  In  every 
colmtry  the  lights  of  knowledge  and  improvement  have 
commenced  with  the  higher  orders  of  docieiy,  and  have  been 
difiused  from  thence  downwards.  No  pldn  can  be  expected 
to  succeed,  which  shall  reverse  this  order,  and  attempt  to 
propagate  them  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  more  especially 
in  countries  where  the  influence  of  the  chiefs,  from  tfa« 
nature  of  the  government,  must  always  be  considerable. 

In  aflfbrding  to  such  of  the  Chinese  as  a^e  settled  in  the 
islands  a  parncipation  in  the  benefits  of  this  instttutioii,  the 
richer  ^classes  are  particularly  adverted  to.  Many  of  these, 
if  not  possessed  of  the  advantages  of  birth,  have  raised 
tfhemselves,  by  their  tedenls,  to  opulence  and  a  respectable 
rank  in  society.  These  men,  at  present,  frequently  send 
their  sons  to  China  for  education,  for  wAnt  of  an  institution 
6f  this  nature,  which  would  supersede  the  necessity.  A 
recent  establishment  of  the  kind  has  been  formed  at  Midacca, 
under  the  superintendance  of  an  enlightened  miMtonary; 
and  a  branch  of  it  is  already  extended  to  Singaporow  It  has 
been  attended  with  considerable  success,  but  must  neees- 
sarily  be  limited  in  its  operation,  by  its  more  immediate  and 
direct  connexion  with  the  object  of  religious  eonversioii. 
The  Vapid  acquisition  of  the  Chinese  language,  which  has 
been  the  consequence  of  this  establishment^  and  the  nume- 
rous tracts  which  have  issued  from  its  press  in  that  Ian* 
guage,  give  the  institution  much  interest;  and  the  means 
which  have  thus  been  afforded  of  opening  what  may  be 
termed  a  literary  intercourse  with  this  necaliar  people,  are 
gradually  increasing.  The  advanta^  ot  extending  the  plan 
on  a  broader  and  more  general  pri%iciple,'is  acknowledeed  by 
those  under  whom  it  is  conducted ;  and  they  may  be  ex- 
pected, if  not  to  combine  their  labours  with  the  plan  now 
proposed,  at  least  to  give  it  all  the  aid  in  their  power.  The 
expense  of  this  braiioh  of  the  institution  wiH,  protiably»  * 
borne   {nrincipally  by  the  Ghin^Hie   tbetHftdvisty   who 


wealthy  eooQgh  to  d<^  bo>  and  are  suffioiei^tly  awur^  of  tb^ 
ajJTHDtages  of  edueatioB. 

Having  now  shown  the  extent  and  obj^ta  of  the  proposed 
institution,  and  the  field  presented  for  its  operation,  and 
pointed  out  some  of  the  advantages  which  may  be  expected  tQ 
result^  it  will  be  sufficient,  in  conclusion,  to  remark,  that  th^ 
progress  of  every  plan  of  improvement,  on  the  basis  of  educa^ 
tion,  must  be  sIqw  and  gradual ;  its  effects  are  silent  and 
unobtrusive,  and  the  present  generation  wilU  probably,  pasf 
away  before  they  ^e  fully  felt  and  appreciated.  Few  nation^ 
have  made  mudh  adviance  in  civilization  by  their  own  up*' 
assisted  endeaYOors,  and  none  have  risen  suddenly  from 
barbarism  to  refinement.  The  experience  of  the  world  in* 
fonns  us,  that  education  affords  the  only  means  of  effecting 
mj  considerable  a^ielioration,  qr  of  expanding  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind*  In  estimatii^g  the  results  of  any  schema 
of  the  kind,  the  advantages  must  always  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  speculative ;  and  dependant  on  the  concurrence  of 
a  variety  of  circumstaxices,  which  cannot  be  foreseen.  Tht^ 
is  admitttad  to  apply,  with  its  fuU  force,  to  the  institution  in 

Joestion ;  but  wnen  it  is  considered,  that  education  affords 
le  only  reasonable  and  efficient  means  of  improving  th^ 
condition  of  those  who  are  so  much  lower  than  ourselves  in 
the  scale  of  civilization ;  that  the  want  of  this  improvement  is 
no  where  more  sensibly  felt  than  in  the  field  before  us ;  ap4 
that  the  pvoposed  plan  has  the  double  object  of  pbtai^g 
information  oMrselves,  and  afibrding  instruction  to  others  i  i\ 
will  be  allowed  to  be,  at  least,  calculated  to  assist  in  objects, 
whioh  are  not  only  iipportant  to  our  national  interests,  but 
honorable  and  consistent  with  our  national  character.  The 
oatlay  proposed  is  moderate,  when  considered  even  with 
reference  to  the  immediate  advantages,  tp  say  nothing  of 
those  which  are  of  a  naore  remote  and  speculative  nature. 
One  single  family  of  rank,  raised  into  importance  and  energy 
by  means  of  the  proposed  institution,  may  abundantly  repay 
our  labour,  by  the  establishment  of  a  better  order  of  society 
in  its  neighbourhood  —  by  the  example  it  may  set  —  and  by 
the  resources  of  the  country  it  may  develope.  We  are  not 
ploddins  on  a  bsurren  soil;  and  while  the  capacity  of  the 
people  lor  improvement  is.  acknowledged,  the  mexhaustible 
riches  of  the  country  are  no  less  universally  admitted. 

If  we  consider  also,  that  it  is, 'in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
infiuence  of  Europeaps,  and  to  the  ascendancy  they  haF# 
acquired  in  these. seas,  that  the  decline  of  the  people  io 
wealth  and  civilization  is  tp  be  ascribed,;  :and  th^t  the  same 
pauses  have  Gontiibntfed  to  tak^e  a^ay  the  .meaw  of  in^truo 
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lion  they  formerly  possessed*  it  is  almost  an  act  of  duty  and 
justice  to  endeavour  to  repair  the  injury  done  them.  The 
British  influence  in  these  seas  is  already  hailed  as  bringing 
freedom  to  commerce,  and  support  to  uie  independence  of 
the  native  states;  and  shall  we  not  also  afFoixl  them  the 
means  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  these  blessings?  Of  what  use 
will  it  be  to  protect  the  persons,  and  raise  the  wealth  and 
independence  of  these  people,  if  we  do  not  also  cultivate 
and  expand  their  minds  m  the  same  proportion  ?  Besides  the 
inducements  of  humanity-^besides  the  consideration  of  what 
is  due  to  our  national  character,  shall  we  not  best  preserve 
the  tranquillity  of  these  countries,  and  the  freedom  and 
safety  of  our  own  intercourse,  by  improving  their  moral  and 
intellectual  condition?  shall  we  not  bind  them  to  us  by  the 
firmest  of  all  ties,  and  build  an  empire  on  the  rock  of 
opinion,  where  we  neither  wish  nor  seek  for  it  on  any  other 
principle? 

It  may  be  urged,  that  the  institution  here  proposed  is  too 
limited  m  its  extent,  and  too  inadequate  in  its  means,  to 
embrace  the  vastness  of  the  objects  contemplated.  It  may 
be  said, — is  the  improvement  of  so^  many  millions  of  the 
human  race  to  be  effected,  and  the  light  of  knowledge 
diffused  over  such  extensive  regions  by  means  so  simple? 
The  o'bjection  is,  in  some  respects,  just;  an  establishment 
on  a  much  more  extended  scale  would  certainly  have  been 
desirable,  but  many  obstacles  have  presented  themselves  to 
the  immediate  adoption  of  any  very  expensive  plan.  The 
object  has  been  to  bring  it  to  the  very  lowest  scale  consistent 
with  efficiency,  in  order  to  avoid  the  chance  of  failure  were 
too  much  attempted  in  the  beginning.  Voluntary  endow- 
ments are  what  such  institutions  must  depend  on  for  sup- 
port, but  it  has  appeared  unadvi^able  to  commence  a  plan 
of  this  kind  in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  world,  where  its 
advantages  are  not  yet  fully  comprehended,  on  any  uncertain 
calculation  which  might  risk  its  success.  A  centre,  or 
nucleus,  is  wanting,  which  shall  be  placed  on  a  footing 
beyond  the  reach  of  contingencies,  or  accidents ;  and  the 
support  of  government  is  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
give  stability  and  security  to  the  infant  institution :  this  once 
established,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  extension,  in 

oportion  as  the  benefits  become  more  and  more  apparent. 

he  noblest  institutions  of  mankind  have  arisen  from  small 
beginnings,  .  and  where  the  principles  are  sound,  and  the 
benefits  of  unequivocal  application,  such  a  commencement 
is,  perhaps,  better  than  one  of  more  boastful  pretensions. 

Xhe  object,  at  present^  has  been,  with  the  least  pretension. 
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to  commence  an  institutioa  vrhich  shall  continue  to  grow 
and  extend  itself  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  it  afibrcu ;  a 
sitwition  has  been  chosen  the  most  advantageous  for  this 
parpose,  from  whence,  as  a  centre,  its  influence  may  be 
diffasedy  and  its  sphere  gradually  extended,  until  it  at  length 
embiace  even  the  whole  of  that  wide  field,  whose  nature  has 
already  been  shown.  That  it  will  spread,  may  be  considered 
almost  beyond  a  doubt ;  we  know  the  readiness  and  aptness 
of  the  people  to  receive  instruction— >we  know  that  they  have 
bad  similar  institutions  of  their  own,  in  happier  and  more 
prosperous  times;  and  that  they  now  lament  the  want  of 
them,  as  not  the  smallest  of  the  evils  that  has  attended  the 
fall  of  their  power.  It  is  to  Britain  alone  that  they  can  look 
for  the  restoration  of  these  advantages ;  she  is  now  called 
upon  to  lay  the  foundation  stone,  and  there  is  fittle  doubt 
that,  this  once  done,  the  people  themselves  will  largely  con- 
tribute to  rearing  and  completing  the  edifice. 

But  it  is  not  to  remote  and  speculative  advantages,  that 
the  effect  of  such  an  institution  will  be  confined  ;  while  the 
enlightened  philanthropist  will  dwell  with  pleasure  on  that 
part  of  the  prospect,  the  immediate  advantages  will  be  found 
fully  proportionate.    To  afford  the  means  of  instruction  in 
the  native   languages  to  those  who  are  to  administer  our 
affairs,  and  watch  over  our  interests  in  such  extensive  re- 
gions, is  surely  no  trifling  or  unimportant  object.    In  pro« 
moting  the  interests  of  literature  and  science,  not  less  will 
be  its  efiect ;  to  Bengal,  where  inquiries  into  the  literature, 
bistory,  and  customs  of  oriental  nations  have  been  pro^ 
secuted  with  such  success,  and  attended  with  such  important 
results,  such  an  institution  will  prove  a  powerful  auxiliary,  . 
in  extending  these  inquiries  among  the  people  of  the  further 
East.     Many  .of  the  researches  already  begun  can  only  be 
completed  and  perfected  on  this  soil,  and  they  will  be  for* 
warded  on   the  present  plan,   by  collecting  .the  scattered 
remains  of  the  literature  of  these  countries,  by  calling  forth 
the  literary  spirit  of  the  people,  and  awakening  its  dormant 
energies.     The  rays  of  intellect,  now  divided  and  lost,  will 
be  concentrated  into  a  focus,  from  whence  they  will  be  again 
radiated  with  added  lustre,  brightened  and  strengthened  by 
our  superior  lights.     Thus  will  our  stations  not  only  become 
the  centres  of  commerce,  and  its  luxuries ;  but  of  refinement, 
and  the  liberal  arts.     If  comnierce  brings  wealth  to  our 
shores,  it  is  the  spirit  of  literature  and  philanthropy  that 
teaches  ns  how  to  employ  it  for  the  noblest  purposes.     It  is 
this  that  has  made  Britain  go  forth  among  the  nations, 
strc»g  in   her  native  might,   to  dispense  blessings  to  all 
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sroTmd  her.  If  the  time  sfaall  coine,  whenr  her  empin  dudi 
have  parsed  awBy>  thtse  moQumettts  of  her  Tirtue  iritt 
endure,  when  her  triumphs  shall  have  become  an  empty 
name.  Let  it  still  be  the  boast  of  Britain  to  write  her  nains 
in  characters  of  light  —  let  her  not  be  remembered  as  the 
tempest,  whose  course  was  desolation ;  but,  as  the  gale  o( 
spring,  reyiving  the  slumbering  seeds  of  mind,  and  oaUing 
them  to  life  from  the  winter  of  ignorance  and  oppreaeioa< 
Let  the  sun  of  Britain  arise  on  these  islands,  not  to  wtthei 
and  scorch  them  in  its  fierceness ;  but,  like  diat  of  her  own 
genial  skies,  whose  mild  and  benignant  ififluebce  is  hailed 
and  blessed  by  all  who  feel  its  beams. 
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ipOS,  10  to 
Kaffles,  LI*t>.,  of  Liverpool.) 

I.   FROM  THE  REV.  PHILIP  HENRY»  A.M.  TO  A  FBIEM). 

{Date  unknown.) 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  AM  glad  to  hear,  by  your  Father,  that  God  hatii  been  of 
late  at  work  with  your  soul,  and  I  hope,  it  will  prove  the 
Good  work,  which,  where  hee  once  begins,  bee  will  bee  swe 
to  perform  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.    Now,  I  send  these 
few  lines  to  you,  from  my  aflbctionate  love,  &  from  the 
true  desire  which  I  hare  of  your  spiritual  and  eTeriaatiiig 
»  welfare,  to  bee  your  Remembrancer,  that  yon  bee  sure,  by 
all  meanes,  to  lay  a  good  foundation,  for  want  of  which 
multitudes  miscarry  and  come  to  nothing ;  now  that  founda- 
tion must  bee  layd  in  sound  Conrictions  of  and  hearty  con* 
trition  for  Sin,  you  must  bethink  your  self  of  the  errour  of 
your  way,  in  how  many  things  you  hare  ofEended,  and  who 
can  tell,  in  how  many ;  you  must  lay  before  you  the  pure 
&  holy,  &  spiritual  law  of  God,  and  if  the    Command* 
ment  come  to  you,  by  the  Spirit  of  God  woiking  with  it,  as 
it  came  to  Paul,  Rom,  7.  9.  it  wil  make  sin  to  reviTe,  & 
the  reviving  of  sin,  in  that  manner,  wil  bee  the  I>eath  of  aU 
your    vayn   hopes    8c    carnal    confidences,  you    wil  then 
change  your  note,   &  from  the  Pharisees,   God»    I  thank 
thee,  I  am  not  as  other  men  are,  you  wil  ciy  out  with  the 
poor  Publican,  God  bee  merciful  *  to  me  a  smoer !     6 :  the 
numberiess  numbers  of  vayn  thoughts,  idle  words,  unprofit* 
able  communications,  that  have  past  yoii  in  aay  cue  d^f. 
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tbe  beirt  of  your  Qayes!  the  mnltitiides  af  Omiftftioni^  of  Duty 

to  Qod»  to  man  in  general,  in  particular  Relations!  the 

multitudefe  of  Commissiona,  wherby  firom  time  to  time  you 

ba?e  fraasgresa'd  and  tam*d  aside,  in  the^  several  Ages  & 

Stages  of  your  Kfe^  through  whioh  yoa  have  pass'd ;.  though 

jon  are  out  Vong  and,  therefore  free  from  much  of  that 

gaik  which  otnera  lye  under,  yet  cooelude,  Lsay,  conclude^ 

jDU  have  idnoughy  &  enough  again,  if  Ood  should  enter 

mto  judgiki'  with  you,  to  sink  you  into  the  bottomless  pit 

of  hell,  audi  therefore  yoa  must  enter  into  Jud^m^  with 

your  self,  fie  condemn  your  self  ^  and  if  you  doe  it  aright, 

joashal  not  bee  judged  of  the  lord  itor  condemned  with 

the  world ;  Bee  free  6c  fhU  in  your  Confessions,  &  after  all 

you  must   close  with  David's,   t^c.  Ps,  19.  12  who  can 

uiderstand  his  errours,  cleanse  thon  mee  fnta  secret  Faults  I 

let  the  streams  lead  you  to  the  Fountayn>  see  a  Root,  a  Root 

of  Bitterness  in  your  nature,  bearing  Gall  8c  wormwood  in 

your  life  &  actions,  and  bee  sure  iay  the  Axe  to  that  8c 

bewayl  that  8c  see  an  absolute  necessity  of  a  change,  for 

except  you  bee  bom  again  8c  become  a  new  creature,  that 

is,  except  a  contrary  pnnciple  Of  Grace  bee  wrought  in  you 

to  work  out  that  naughty  principle  of  Oomiption,  by  degrees* 

you  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.    And  here  all 

the  creatures  in  heaven  8c  earth  cannot  help  you,  they  must 

each  of  them  say,  it  is  not  in  mee,  it  is  not  in  mee,  they 

iare  neither  a  Righteousness  for  you  wherein  to.  stand  before 

God  for  Justification,  nor  a  Power  to  give  you  for  the  morti* 

fyiog  of  one  vicious  habit  or  for  the  performing  of  any  one 

Act  of  Acceptably  Obedience,  but  blessed  bee  God,  help  is 

Isyd  for  us  upon  one  that  is  Mighty,  Able  to  save  to  the 

uttermost  those  diat  come  unto  God  by  him,   the  only 

Mediator  between  God  and  Man,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  and 

therefore  by  him  you  must  goe  to  God,  I  say,  must,  or  you 

ure  undone,  for  there  is  no  other  name  given  uikler  heaven 

by  which  wee  can  bee  sav'd,  you  must  in  the  sight  and  sense 

of  your  own  lost  and  undone  condition  in  your  self,  by 

lessen  of  the  suilt  which  lyes  upon  you,  resolve  to  cast 

yourself  upon  the  free  ffrace  of  the  Gospel,  making  this  your 

ooly  Plea  at  the  Bia  o?  his  Offended  justice,  I  have  sinned 

but  Christ  Jesus  hath  dyed,  yea  rather  is  risen  again,  and  in 

hin  mercy  is  promised  to  the  Penitent,   and  therefore  to 

■lee.   Doe  not  suffer  the  Tempter,  nor  your  own  Unbelief,  to 

beat  you  frotn  this  Plea ;  these  will  teU  you,  you  are  a  great 

Sinner,  it  n&ay  bee  a  Back^slider  after  Convictions,  and  thai 

eften,  and,    therefore,   His  to  no  purpose,   but    doe    not 

hcadoen  to  them ;  ^s«y.  Faithful  is  bee  that,  hath  Promised, 
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8c  bold  fast  there;  say,  the  worse  lam,  the  .more  need  I 
have  of  a  Saviour,  the  more  his  merey  will  bee  magnifyed  in 
saving  mee,  remember  David's  ArgumS  Ps.  25.  11.  And 
when  you  have  in  this  manner  by  Faith  apply'd  Christ 
crucify'd  to  your  soul,  you  are  bound  to  believe  that  God 
doth  accept  of  you,  that  your  sins  are  pardoned,  and  that  you 
shal  not  come  into  condemnation;  And  then  your  next 
work  must  bee,  to  study  what  you  shal  render,  to  love  him 
that  hath  loved  you  first,  and  out  of  love  to  him  to  forsake 
all  sin,  and  to  ouckle  to  all  Duty,  to  read,  hear,  &  meditate 
in  the  word  of  God,  that  you  may  know  what  the  will  of 
God  is  concerning  you  &  what  you  ought  to  doe ;  and  when 
you  know  it,  resolve  to  doe  it ;  youH  say,  I  cannot ;  I  know 
you  cannot,  but  in  this  also  help  is  layd  up  for  you  in  Jesns 
Christ,  if  you  come  to  him  daily,  as  you  have  occasion,  in 
the  ^ense  of  your  own  impotency,  bee  will  strengthen  you 
with  all  might  by  his  spirit  in  the  inner  man,  bee  will  plant 
grace  &  water  his  owii  planting  &  make  it  to  grow  & 
bring  forth  fruit,  I  can  doe  all  things,  saith  Paul,  through 
Christ  strengthening  mee,  &  without  him  wee  can  doe 
nothing ;  the  termes  of  that  blessed  Covenant  that  wee  are 
under  are,  that  wee  endeavour  to  doe  as  well  as  wee  can, 
aiming  at  perfection  and  wherein  wee  come  short,  that  wee 
bee  humU'd  for  it,  but  not  discourag'd,  as  if  there  were  no 
hope,  for  we  are  not  under  the  law  but  under  Grace.  I  am 
glad  to  hear,  you  have  those  servants  of  the  lord  with  you, 
who  are  better  able  than  I  to  bee  the  Directors  of  your  way  in 
this  mayn  mater,  and  that  God  hath  given  you  acquaintance 
with  them  8c  an  interest  in  their  love  8c  prayers,  which, 
I  hope,  you  doe  prize  at  a  very  high  rate,  and  bee  sure  you 
doe,  upon  all  occasions,  make  use  of  them,  and  bee  guided 
by  them ;  If  you  have  not  joyn'd  ia  the  Fellowship  of  the 
holy  supper,  1  would,  you  should  not  by  any  meanes  delay 
to  doe  it;  It  is  not  Priveledge  only,  but  Duty,  commanded 
Duty,  8c  if  you  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  can  you  answer 
for  your  neglect  so  long  of  such  a  gracious  Appointment  of 
his,  when  you  have  Opportunity  for  it;  Behold,  hee  calls 
you;  'tis  one  thing  to  bee  unworthy  to  come  and  another 
thing  to  come  unworthily.  Hee  that  is  not  fit  to-day  will 
bee  less  fit  tomorrow;  I  know  those  that  can  witness, 
though  there  were  Treatyes  before,l>etween  their  soules  and 
the  lord  Jesus,  in  order  to  that  Blessed  Match,  yet  the  matter 
was  never  consummated,  nor  the  Knott  fully  ty'd  till  they 
came  to  that  Ordinance,  'tis  a  healing  Ordmance,  God  ia 
there  sealing  to  us  8c  .wee  sealing  to  him  in  a  precious 
Mediator,  you  cannot  imagine  the  Benefits  of  it  and  there* 
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fore,  put  not  off.  So  commending  you  to  God  &  to  the 
word  of  his  grace,  w**  is  able  to  bmid  you  up  &  to  give 
you  an  inheritance  amongst  them  that  are  sanctify'd  iti 
Christ  Jesus,  I  rest 

your  truly  Affectionate  and 

well-wishing  t?riend, 

Philip  Henby. 

11.  from  the  rev.  matthew  henry  to  the  rev.  mr. 

tallentsi  of  shrewsbury. 

Oct.  15,   ••94. 
HONOR'D  SIR, 

You  can  scarce  imagine  how  much  I  please  myself  with 
the  interest  I  have  in  your  affections,  signify'd  by  your  fre- 
quent kind  remembrances,  your  last  eadeanng  lines  were  by 
a  stranger^  it  happen'd  I  was  abroad  when  he  call'd,  so  I 
saw  him  not.  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  though  I  have 
no  other  business  but  to  profess  my  continued  respects  for 
you,  and  to  desire  your  continued  prayers  for  me.  I  have 
a  little  daughter  now  about  18  dayes  old  added  to  my 
family,  I  trust  in  mercy,  you  wil  lift  up  one  Ejaculation  for 
her,  that  God  wil  own  her  for  his  owu,  among  his  Esthers 
(that's  her  name)  his  hidden  Ones.  My  wife  is  but  weak  and 
low,  and  recovers  strength  slowly,  but  I  hope  he  that  hath 
begun  wil  perfect  in  mercy.  We  are  hete  driving  on  fair 
and  softly^  God  grant  it  may  go  far,  as  far  as  heaven.  I 
Aould  more  hope  to  see  the  Impressions  of  the  Word  strong  and 
permanent  upon  others,  did  I  but  more  experience  the  power  of 
it  upon  my  own  heart.  I  had  the  Bristol  articles  sent  me  by 
Mr.  Showers,  relating  to  a  General  Correspondence.  The 
Min"  in  Lancashire  concurr'd  with  them  very  much, 
those  in  Cheshire  made  several  objections,  and  I  am  apt  to 
think  the  thing  wil  fall  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Traver's  wil 
give  you  an  account  of  the  Providence  which  brought  one 
Mr.  tsaac  Owen  a  young  Preacher,  to  dy  among  us  lately, 
in  his  return  from  Dublin,  towards  Mr.  Woodhouse.  As 
also  of  Dr.  Sampson's  project  of  a  History  of  Nonconformity, 
which,  if  you  have  acquaintance  with  this  Dr.  L  hope  you 
wil  encourage  him  to  publish.  The  eyes  of  the  Nation  I 
suppose  wil  for  a  while  be  upon  this  County  and  Lancashire, 
what  they  wil  do  with  the  impeached  Gentlemen.  I  cannot 
but  see  it  hugely  in  their  favors  that  they  are  sent  down  to 
he  try'd  in  their  own  Country,  where  the  evidence  must  be 
▼ery  palpable  indeed  if  they  come  off  otherwise  than  well — 
for  I  am  sure  it.  is  not  now  as  while  the  Tables  were  on  the 
other  side,  when  all  the  world  saw  that  Blood  was  thirsted 
after. — It  is  said  the  Treason  will  be  proved  very  home,  but 
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in  is  altogether  a  Beeret;  Wa  bad  the  aoaiaeo  liere  last 
week,  Judg  Comha'  ^va  a  very  ejcceUoit  charge,  called  ti^ 
Prot  Disaenters  their  younger  JBretbren.  I  rejoyoe  to  bev 
Mr.  Bryan  recoyers  in  any  measure,  and  hope  that  God 
will  perfect  ia  mercy.  Mine  and  my  wife's  yery  affectionate 
respects  to  yourself  and  my  dear  friend  Mrs.  Tallents,  and  to 
Mr*  Bryan«  and  to  good  Mrs.  Porter.    I  rest. 

Dear  Sir, 
yours  under  manifold  obligations 

Mat:  Henbt. 

For  the  much  honored  Mr.  Tallents, 
in  Shrewsbury 

These. 


III.    FEOM  SIR  WILLIAM  DAWES,  ARCHBtSHOP  OF  YORK, 
TO  THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDONDERRY. 

Cecil  street,  Feb«y. 
MY  LORD,  ye  14*  IT  18. 

I  HOPE  this  will  reach  you  time  enough,  to  bring  m 

my  best  wishes  &  prayers,  for  a  safe  voyage  to  Londfon- 

deny,  &  all  manner  of  happiness  there,      i  our  presence^ 

amongst  your  people  8c  Clergy  there,  will,  I  dare  say,  give 

new  life  to  them,  at  this  Critical  juncture.    I  should  wonder 

at  the  Conduct  of  quartering  a  Presbyterian  Regiment  at 

London,  derry,  if  it  were  not  of  a  piece  with  all  the  methods, 

which  have  been  used  of  late  for  the  safety  of  the  Churcb. 

God,  in  his  due  time,  put  us  into  better  methods.    I  will 

trouble  y'  Lordship  no  longer  at  this  busie  time,  than  onely 

to  desire  you  to  let  me  hear  of  y'  health,  &  the  state  of  j' 

Irish  affairs^  at  your  leizure,  and  to  believe  me  to  he^ 

My  Lord, 

Y'  Lordship's  AflEect:«»' 

3rother,  &  Assured  Friend, 

W:  Ebob: 

■  »  '  I  '    ■     «  ■■ 

lY.    FROM  COLONEL  GARDINER  TO  THE  RBV.  PHILIP 

DODDRIDGE,  D.  0. 

Leicester  y*  S5th  of 
MY  DEAR  DOCTOR,  Augast,  1T70  (If 40.) 

No  body  can  tell  virhat  a  day,  nor  what  an  hour  may  brmg 
forth,  the  one  day  you.gaveuB  great  Joy  that  your  ohildren 
were  in  «o  fair  a  way ;  and  the  next  morning  we  had  the 
Mellancholy  news  of  your  youngest  child  being  in  y*  greatest 
extreamety.  My  wife  and  I  do  simpathise  with  yoa  most 
sincerely,  but  I  hope  it  shall  please  God  to  bring  tlie  chiU 
from  the  gates  of  death,  as  he  has  done  to  our  -son,  for  1 
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West  God  wt  hare  bad  r^  eood  netni  about  liini  thia 
jBorniag;  I  tlont  think  I  need  to  give  you  the  advice  I 
gtre  to  every  body  as  well  as  to  myself  wnich  ia,  to  prepare 
far  the  worst  &  pray  for  the  best.  I  hope  you  have 
nceived  y*  one  I  sent  you  last  aight  by  your  friend.  My 
wife  priesents  yon  her  service  in  y*  kindest  manner.  I  need 
not  tell  you,  my  Dear  friend  y^  I  am 

Entirely  yours, 

Ja:GABDINBB. 

wc  shall  long  to  hear  Irom  yon* 


v.  FROM  THE  BEV.  JAMES  HERVET,  A.  M«  TO 

MRS.  OBCHAED. 
MADAM, 

Before  this  can  reach  your  Hands,  the  mostjoyfuH  of  all 
Solemnities  will  commence.  Permit  me  to  pay  my  most 
sincere  Compliments  on  the  Occasion.  Wishing,  that  You 
may  see  many,  very  many  of  these  revolving  Festivals 
below;  &i,  at  leneth,  be  admitted  to  enjoy  the  illustrious 
Authour  of  them  m  the  Regions  above. 

I  hope  my  pretty  Oodson  continues  well,  and  promise 
myself,  that  by  this  time  He  is  become  a  fine  Header.  I  don*t 
doubt,  bat  He  can  say  some  of  his  Catechism ;  8c  has  per- 
fectly learned,  and  constantly  uses  his  Prayers.  How  should 
I  rejoyce  to  see  Him !  To  hear  his  entertaining  Chat.  But 
oheifly  to  tell  Him  of  his  honoured  Papa;  and  point  ont^  as 
his  little  Mind  should  be  able  to  bear  it,  his  Father's  Virtues 
fcpr  bis  Imitation.  This  wou'd  certainly  be  the  kindest  office 
m  the  World,  &  therefore  I  dare  Bay,  his  tender  Mama  is 
carefull  to  execute  it.  So  that  I  the  less  regret  the  Loss  of 
this  Satisfaction.  Be  pleased.  Madam,  to  bid  Him  command 
my  most  re^pectfuU  Services ;  and  inform  Him,  that  the  only 
Present  I  can  make  Him  this  Christmas,  the  only  Testimony 
of  Affection  I  can  send  Him,  is  the  following  prayer:  ''The 
Lord  who'  tnade  Heaven  &  Earth,  give  thee  blessing 
out  of  Sion ! 

Miss  Orchard  &  Miss  Betsy,  I  suppose,  are  almost  Mis- 
tresses of  the  Harpsichord  by  this  time.  I  am  somtimes 
tempted  to  ^wtsh,  that  the  Melody  of  its  strings  might  reach 
to  Weston  ;  for  I  have  not  onee  beard  ^udb  an  Instrument 
speak  since  my  residence  in  these  Parts.  vSo  little  do  I  go 
abroad  among  the  Polite.  The  cheif  ofmy  Visits  are  among 
the  serious  Foor,  who  give  me  leave  to  talk  of  Christ's 
Righteousness  and  Salvation.;  or  else  to  a  few  ingenious 
Clergymen^  who.ave  pleasM  to  honour  me  with  their  Ac- 
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Monthrey/*  record^  our  unknown  author,  where  *'  a  cross 
was  erected  to  his  mefiory^  which  wStil)  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Gate  of  the  Baron's  Cross."    Such,  at  least,  is  Mr. 
Orme*8  account;   but  our  MS.  simply  states,  that  '' his 
friends  have  since  raised  a  monument  in  the  place  where  he 
was  murtheredy  with  an  inscription  declaring  the  manner  of 
his  death.''    We  learn  also  from  it  this  additional  character* 
isUc  feature  of  the  times, — ^forthe  event  occurred  long  before 
the  abolition  of  wardships,  and  its  attendsmt  consequences  of 
'  barteriiies  for  daughters  and  for  marriages,  as  for  any  other 
article  01  traffic,  that  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Owen's  journey— 
there  is  no  other  ground  for  styling  hini  a  baron,  than  that 
he  wa^  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  which  our  author  does  not 
represent  hini  to  have  been  —  was  '*  to  treat  with  the  lord  of 
Monthrey,  for  his  daughter  in  marriage  with  John,  bis  eldest 
son."  ThispersonwasUiegreat^greatgrandfatherofDr.OweD, 
whose  father,  Henry  Owei^,  was  rector  of  Stadham,  in  Ox* 
fordshire,  aud  a  strict  and  zealous  poritan  in  the  early  days 
of  the  reformation  of  the  English  cbutreh  from  those  grosser 
relics  of  popery,  which,  for  a  long  period  after  it  b&capie 
professedly  Protestant,  adhered  but  too  closely  to  its  rites 
and  ceremoniesy  and  mingled  for  a  while  even  with  its 
doctrines.     By  such  a  father,  the^e  can  be  little  doubt,  but 
that  his  children,  of  whom  John  was  the  second  son,  were 
regularly  imtiated   into  the  first  rudiments  of  education, 
and  most  probably  beneath  the  paternal  roof  ^  whence  tlie 
subject  of  this  memoir  was,  at  an  early  age,  removed  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  J^dward  Sylvester,  the  master  of.  a  private 
academy  at  Oxford,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  able  and 
diligent  grinder  for  the  University— for  hired  mdcers  of 
yerses,  and  polishers  of  essays,  and  oif  themes,  for  stupid  or 
for   lazy  scholars,  were   not   altogether  unknown , even  in 
those  days— and  to  have  had  the  still,  higher  honour  of  num- 
bering amongst  his  |>upils  bishop  Wi^ins^  Chillingwortb, 
ipd  Dr.  Henry  Wilkinson,  Margaret] professor  of  divinity 
during  the  Conimon wealth,  and  afterwards  a  celebrated. Non- 
conformist minister.    Such  was  the  early  maturity  of  Owen> 
talents,  and  such  the  diligence  with  which  he  availed  himself 
of  the  advantages  of  so  able  an  instructor,  that  at  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
'there,  as  previously  at  school,  he  had  a  very  nseful  and 
most  powerful  incitement  to  activity  and  perseverance  in  his 
studies.— the  conviction  that  from  the  scantiness  of  his 
iathe/s  inconte,  ,he  woukl  have  to  make  his  way  through  the 
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wotfd  by  his  own.  exeitio^Sy  instead  of  hating.it  smoothed 
for  him  Iby  riches,  Which  he  ^woald  not  have  to  accumulate, 
but  to  enjoy :  -*- 

"  Nothingr,  perhaps,**  obserres  our  author  with  great  jufiticey 
^  is  more  unfavourable  to  genius  and  industry,  than  being  hohi 
to  a  fortune  already  provided.     It  diminishes  or  destroys  that 
excitement  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  counteract  out  na- 
tural, indolence;  wbile  it  too  often,  encduraig^s  thode  feelings  of 
pride  and  vanity  which  are  destructive,  of  application  and  suc- 
cess.    Hence,  while  the  heir  to  titles  and  to  wealth  has  often 
passed  through  the  world  in  inglorious  obscurity,  the  younger 
SOD  has  frequently  supported  and  increased  the  honours  of  his^* 
iamiJy.    Most  persons  who  have  risen  to  eminence  in  any  pro- 
fession, have  given  early  promise  of  future  distinction.     There  are, 
indeed,  exceptions  to  this  remark.     Many  a  fair  blossom  has  gone 
up  as  dust,  and  the  seed  sometimes  lies  so  long  under  Uie  surface; 
iioii  all  hope  of  its  resurrection  is  given  over ;  when  some  powerftil 
cause  suddenly  quickens  the  latent  germ,  and  developjes  the  ener- 
gies and  beauties  of  the  future  plant."  [p.  10.] 

The  latter  part  of  these  judicious  remarks  applies  not  to 

ue  deyelopement  of  Dr.  Owen's  talents  —  for  they  at  all   ^ 

times  seem  to  have  shone  forth  with  conspicuous  lustre,  but 

they  will  soon  appear  to  have  a  very  obvious  bearing  upon  the 

direction  lyhich  they  took^  and  the  mdde  of  theif  exhibition ; 

for  during  the  greater  part  of  his  residence  at  the  tJniyersity, 

his  mind  was  vei'y  slightly,  if  at  all,  impressed  by  religious 

principles,  whilst  his  ohly  ambition  was  to  shine  either  [n 

church  or  state,  he  cared  not  which,  provided  he  could  shine. 

Compared  with  hi^  own  aggrandizement,  the  honour  of  God^ 

and  the  good  of  his  country,  were  with  him,  as  they  still  are 

with  but  too  many,  matters  of  very  secondary  importance* 

To  this  object  he  hent  all  the  energies  of  his  powerful  mind  ; 

for  it,  in  the  quaint  lan^age  Of  pur  MS.,  *'  he  plyed  hia 

Studies  hard»'^  and  certainly  ply6d  them  most  feuccessfhlly. 

tender  the   tuition  of  Thomas .  Barlow,  one  of  the  ablest 

linguists  of  his  time,  then  a  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  but 

afterwards  its  provost,  during  the  vice-chancellorship  of-his 

Spil,  Owen  studied  mathematics  and  philosophy  Wim  great 
i^ence ;  pursuing,  as  a  recreation,  the  study  of  music,, 
under  the  celebrated  Wilson,  whom  he  afterwards  made  pro* 
fessor  of  that  science  in  his  alma  mater.  ^*  This,''  as  Mr., 
prme  very  truly,  remarks,  **  shows  that  the  men  of  that 
period  were  neither  so  destitute  of  taste,  nor  so  morose  and^ 
unsocial  as  tl^y  have  been  often  represented.''  •  He  also,  at 
once  diYerted  nis  mind,   and  strengthened  his  body,  by 


deroting  a  portion  of  his  time  to  a  variety  of  robust  exer- 
cises, such  as  leaping,  throwing  the  bar,  ringing  of  belle, 
ficc. ;  diversions  wEiicn  none  wiu  condemn^  but  those  who 
know  xiot  what,  hard  study  is ;  and,  therefore,  can  have  no 
right  to  determine  what  relaxation  should  be.  .  In  the  case 
before  us,  that  relaxation  was  the  more  needful^  in  that 
whilst  pursuing  his  studies,  so  great  was  his  ardour,  so 
unabated  his  diligence,  that  for  some  years  he  did  not  allow 
himself  more  than  four  hours*  sleep  in  the  course  of  the 
twenty-four ;  —  . 

'  **  It  iff  im(»0S8ible/'  says  Mr.  Orme,  *^  not  to  applaud  the  ardour 
ivhich  this  application  discovers.    Ihe  more  time  a  student  can 
redeem  from  sleep,  and  other  indulgencies,  so  much  the  belter. 
But  it  is  not  every  constitution  that  is  capable  of  such  an  expen- 
diture; and  many  an  individual,  in  struggling  beyond  his  stjnength 
for  the  prize  of  literary  renown,  has  procured  it  at  the  expense  of 
kis  life,  or  of  the  irreparable  injury  of  his  future  comfort.    Owen 
himself  is  said  to  have  declared  afterwards,  that  he  would  gladly 
part  with  all  the  learning  he  had  acquired  in  youngs  life,  by 
sitting  up  late  at  study,  if  he  could  but  recover  the  health  he  had 
rpst  by  it*.     He  who  prefers  mercy  to  sacriBce,  requires  nothing  in 
ordinary  circumstances  beyond  what  the  human  system  is  furij 
capable  of  bearing."  [p.  13.] 

We  transcribe  these  sensible  remarks,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  arrest  the  attention  of  some  young  maA  thought- 
lessly pursuing  a  path,  leading  through  withering  flowers 
^0  an  early  tomb.  The  experience  of  Owen  shomd  not  be 
recorded — his  unavailing  regrets,  in  as  far  as  he  was  himself 
concerned,  ought  not  to  be  preserved  in  vain.  He  being 
deadj  y^t  speaketh ;  and  one,  who  had  he  but  profited  by  his 
error, — in  zeal,  in  learuing,  in  devotedness  to  the  cause  of 
Crod,  and  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls,  mi^ht  have  fol- 
lowed in, his  steps,  in  the  sudden  close  of  hi9  active  and 
honourable  career,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  reads  to  us 
a  lessoij  more  .impressive,  because  more  new.  To  Henry 
Sarke  White,  we  could  add  the  names  of  more  than  one 
of  the  partners  of  our  studies,  the  companions  of  our  youth, 
who,,  in  catching  with  too  great  avidity  at  the  laurel  wreath 
to  bloom  upon  their  youthful  brows,  have  clenched  in  a  grasp 
that  could  not  be  unloosed,  the  cypress  garland  of  the  grave. 

At  sixteen,  Qwen  took  his  bacnelor's,  and,  at  seventeen, 
his  master^s  degree ;  and  two  years  after  the  latter  period,  an 
event  occurred^  which  had  ah  important'  influence  on  his 
future  destiny.    About  the  time  that  he  first  appears  to  have 

*  Gibbon's  Uk  of  Wst^t,  p.  IGI,  .    . 
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become  ihe  subject  of  religious  convictions,  though  how 
they  were  produced  we  htive  no  means-  of  ascertaining^ 
Laud;  the  celebrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury;-— whose  sobi^ 
sequent  fate  no  one  could  have  had  occasion  to  regret,  kad 
he  been  deprived,  instead  of  being  beheaded, — ^ia  the  fury  of 
his  zeal  for  pomps  and  ceremonies,  which,  if  not  directly 
popish,  were  very  closely  allied  to  them,  in  his  Quality  of 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  many 
good  things   which  he  had  monopolized,   established  by 
statute  some  superstitious  rites,  to  which  the  members  vreri 
required  to  conform  on  pain  of  expulsion.     His  recent  con^ 
victions,  and  his  eaurly  education  in  the  principles  of  the 
Puritans,    united  in  all  probability  in  inducing  our  young 
graduate,  then  but  just  of  age,  deliberately,  but  resolutdyi 
and  we  may  add  heroically,  to  einbrace  an  ahemative  ruinoue 
to  his  prospects  of  worldly  advancement;  as  he  then  was; 
and  had,  indeed,  for  some  time  been,  principally  dependant 
for  his  support  upon  an  unmarried  uncle,  whose  high  church 
and  king  prejudices  were  not  very  likely  to  be  gratified  by 
his  nephew's  quitting  the  University — until  he  unexpectedly 
returned  to  be  its  he^d ;  or  as  Mr.  Orme  has  it,  with  an 
affectation  as  needless  as  it  is  childish,  *'  until  He.  who 
disposes  equally  the  lot  of  nations  and  of  individuals,  sent 
Hainan  to  a  scaffold,  and  restored  Mordecai  to  fill  his  place" 
—  a  figure  defective,  by  the  way,  in  two  points,  besides 
being  ridiculous;  inasmuch   as  Haman  was  exalted  on  a 
gibbet,  whilst  Owen  never  did  fill  the  place  of  Laud.    On 
his  compulsory  secession  from  Oxford,  little,  if  in  any  deeree 
less  disgraceful  to  that  University,  than  was  the  subse- 
quent expulsion  of  the  immortal  Locke,  Mr.  Oiven  havinj?, 
shortly    before,    received    orders    from   bishop    Bancroft, 
lived  for  some  time  with  sir  Robert  I>ormer,  of  Ascot,  in 
Oxfordshire^   as  tutor  to  his  eldest  son;  and  afterwards 
became  chaplain  to  lord  Lovelace,  at  Hurby,  in  Berkshire. 
This,  no.  doubt,  is  the  *'  person  of  honour,"  whom  ouil 
manuscript  authority  mentions  as  having,  though  a  partisan 
for  the  King,  used  Mr.  Owen  with  much  kindness-.    The 
latter,   on   the  first  breaking  out  of  the   civil  wars,  had 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  parliament;  a  measure  which  he, 
BO  doubt,   adopted   from  the  clearest  convictions  of  his 
conscience^  since  by  it  he  knowingly  forfeited  all  his  ex^ 
pectations,  bjf  espousing  sentiments  diametrically  opposite 
to  those  of  his  uncle,  who  was  so  incensed  at  his  conduct, 
that  he  bequeathed  the  fortune,  which  he  had  always  in* 
tended  for  lus  nephew,  to  another  ^  leaving  him  in  the  full 
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enjoyihent  of  his  new  republican  notions^  without  a  sixpence 
to  support  them.     Under  these  circumstances,  we  caQnot 
wonder  that  his  spirits  were  depressed,  though  his  resolution 
was  unshaken,  and  his  sense  of  duty  clear.     His  former 
friends  grew  cold ;  some  of  the  butterfly  train  of  his  admirers 
^they  too  called  themselves  his  friends — had,  indeed,  taken 
an  earlier  flight ;  for  immediately  after  the  change  in  his 
religious  sentiments,  and  his  gepfral  views,  became  apparent 
to  his  college  oorppanions,  those  w|io  had  been  intimate  with 
him,  ''  looking  on  him/'  says  the  MS.  we  have  so  often  re- 
ferred to,  as  mfected  with  ruritanism,  forsook  him ;  upon 
which,  in  connexion  with  his  retirement  from  the  University 
in  consequence  of  thi^  change,  we  are  further  informed,  on 
the  same  authority,  ^  a  violent  melancholy  seizes  bim,  to 
such  an  extremity,  that  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  sonietiin^s  he 
avoided  all  manner  of  converse,  and  it  was  rare  if  a  word 
could  be  drawn  from  hiin ;  and  when  he  spoke,  it  was  with 
such  disorder,  and  in  such  extravagant  terms,  as  not  seldom 
exposed,  him  to  the  wonder  qf  some^  contempt  of  others,  and 
pity  of  the  most    This  mel^choly  was  heightened  by  a 
sense  of  sin;  many  were  the  tumults  and  troubles  of  bis 
mind,  with  respect  id  his  spiritual  state.     And  thus  he  con- 
tinued  for  the  space  of  five  years:  in  which   time  God 
perfected  his  conversion,  and  brought  forth  judgment  unto 
victory ;  settling  his  mind  in  that  sweet  serenity  and  calm- 
ness, as  sufficiently  recompensed  his  past  sorrows.'' 

There  is  something  so  extraordinary,  so  indicative  of  the 
workings  of  Provideppe  in  its  great  designs,  by  the  hum- 
blest and  the  moat  unlocked  fpr  means,  in  the  history  of 
this  happy  and  most  important  change,  that  we  shall  give  it 
in  detail,  as  it  is  well  related  by  Mr.  Orme.  On  his  patron 
and  himself  openly  esppusing  the  two  opposite  sides  m  the 
civil  war,  whica  issued  in  the  public  execution  of  Charles  I. » 
and  the  temporary  establishment  of  a  commonwealth,  they 
both  proceeded  to  London;  the  fonner  to  join  the  standard 
of  the  king,  the  latter  to  seclude  himself  in  obscure  lodgings 
in  Charter  House  Yard;  where,  says  the  unknown  writer 
whom  we  last  quoted,  '*  he  was  a  perfect  stranger,  neither 
knew,  nor  was  known  of  any." 

"  During  his  residence  in  the  Charter  House,"  writes  Mr.  Onne, 
'*  he  accompanied  a  cousin  of  his  own  to  Aldermanbury  Church,  to 
hear  Mr.  Edmund  Calamy,  a  man  of  g^at  note  for  his  eloquence 
as  a  preacher^  and  for  his  boldness  as  a  leader  of  the  Presbyterian 
party.  By  some  circumstance,  unexplained,  Mr.  Calamy  was  pre- 
vented from  preaching  that  day.    In  .consequence  of  which,  and  of 
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Bof  knowing  who  was  to  preacli,  man;  left  the  chofch.  '  OweB'i: 
courin  urged  him  to  go  and  hear  Mr,  Jackson,  the  minister  of  St.> 
Micbaers,  Wood  Street,  a  man  of  prodigious  application  as  a* 
scholar,  and  of  considerable  celebrity  as  a  preacher.    Owen^  how- 
ever, being  seated,  and  unwilling  to  walk  further,  refiised  to  leave^ 
tlie  church  till  he  should  see  who  was  to  preach.    At  last  a. 
couDtry  minister,  unknown  to  the  congregation*  stepped  into  Uie 
pulpit;  and  after  praying  very  fervently,  took  for  his  text,. Matt 
viii.  26.  ^  Why  are  ye  fearful  ?    6  ye  of  little  faith !'    The  very 
reading  of  the  text  appears  to  have  impressed  Owen,  and  led  him 
to  pray  most  earnestly  that  the  Lord  would  bless  the  discourse  to 
him.    The  prayer  was  heard;  for  in  that  sermon,  the  minister  was' 
directed  to  answer  the  very  objections,  which  hie  had  cbmmonly' 
bnnight  against  himself;  and  though  the  ^ame  answers  had  oiften' 
ooEurred  to  him,  they  had  not  before  afforded  him  any  relief.  '  But' 
DOW  Jehovah's  time  of  mercy  had  arrived,   and  the  truth  was** 
received ;  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but  as  the  word  of  the  living 
sad  true  Gpd*    The  sermon  was  a  v>ery  plain  one;  the  {Nreacher- 
wai/iever  known;  but  the  effect  was  mighty  though  the  blessing- 
o/God."  [pp.  27,  28,]    * 

To  this  account  the  document  in  our  possession  enables 
US  to  make  but  few,  and  those  not  very  importaiit,  additions^* 
Mr.  Owen's  cousin  is  there  described  as  ''Mr.  Owen  the- 
brewer^''  and  he  himself  as  "  under  disgust  of  mind,  waiting' 
in  a  convenient  pew  the  coming  of  the  minister,''  whom  he 
expected  to  be  Mr.  Calamy.    Mr.  Jackson  is  represented  to 
have  been  '^  then  preacher  at  Faith^s  under  Paurs/'  but 
whether  he  was  so  we  cannot  say,  though  our  author  may, 
perhabsi  think  it  worth  while  to  ascertain.     It  is  stated  also, 
that'  Mr,  Owen  made  diligent  inquiry  after  the  country, 
minister,  whose  plain  discourse  was  rendered  so  useful  to 
bim,  but  without  success ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  narrative, 
the  following  remarks  are  made:  ''When. his  melancholy' 
first  seized  him,  besides  other  troubles  thai  came  upon  him,' 
viz.  his  being  forced  from  the  college,  and  the. loss  of  hi^ 
uncle's  estate,  a  visible  impairing  Qt  his. health  followed  it, 
and  many  distempers  inva(]ed   him;   though  till  then  he^ 
scarce  knew  what  sickness  meant,  but  was  of  a  vigorous^ 
strong   constitution;   but  thfs  sermon  proves   a  powerful, 
cordial,  that  curing  the  distempers  of  his  piind,  much  con-, 
tributed  also  to  the  restoring  him  to  his  outward  health.'' 

Hie  same  obscurity  which  envelopes,  and*  must  envelope, 
until  that  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid' 
open,  and  the  works  of  every  man  shall  be  made  known,  the  * 
hmnbje  instrument,  if  not  of  John  Owen's  conversion,  at 
least  of  his  establishment  in  the  faith,  and  of  his  being  made 
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a  partaker  of  the  consolatory  infittenee of  theOospel,  eoiw 
ceala  from  iia  aloo  the  spot  on  wfaidi  he  himself  first 
commenced  his  labours  as  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.    It 
was  most  probably  in  London^  but  in  what  part«  and  to  what 
churchy  none  of  his  biographers  have  told  us,  and  none  now 
can  tell.    There  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  his  appearance  as 
a  preacher  and  an  author  were  cotemporaneous^  or  nearly 
so;  and  the  imprimatur  to  his  first  work,  the/'  Display <mF 
Arminianism/'  bears  date  March  2,  1642*  This  work  evinces 
great  ability,  and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  long* 
s^itated  controversy,  both  amongst  EngUsh  and  i^re^n 
writerSi  on  the  decrees  of  God;  divine  foreknowledge;;  Pf(K 
vidence ;  the  nature  and  resistibilitjr  of  divine  grace ;  original 
8in»  and  other  knotty  points  of  divinity^  which  have  formed^ 
the  groundwork  of  disputes  in  the  Christian  church,  Iod^ 
before  the  names  of  Calvinist  and  Arminian  wei^  known- 
as  division  points,  though  certainly  more  extentnvely  and- 
more  acrimoniously  purevailing  since;      It  discovers   also 
a  severity  in  many  of  its  parts,  which  tne  author'a  present 
lH<%rapher  BsenheB,  not  so  much   to    his    own    temper, 
as  to  the  liceiitioaB  freedom  of  the  writers  he  i^oses,  anfib 
his  strong  conviction  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  their 
opinions^  Were  these  admitted,  however,  as:  excuses  for  the 
want  of  Christian  charity,  and  of  >the  common.courtesiet  ci£ 
life,  in  the  conduct  of  a  theological  controversy,  Ui  his  case, 
they  tnighl  be  in  all  others;  for  what*  champion  -for  any 
partionbur  opeed,  or  favourite  doctrine,  who  dtps  his  pea  in- 
gall  for  its  deface/  but  th^iks  the  hard  blowib  and  knotty^ 
points,   of  his :  opponents,  Uoentious  freedoms,   and  feeb 
thoroiudbly  satisfied   of  .'the  dam^oua  tendency  pf  their' 
tpnetsT  .!But  let  such  men,  instead  of  vainly  endeavouring  to 
shelter  themselves  beneath  the  erroneous  practice  of  an 
Owen,  bear  in  mind  this  admonition  of  his  biographer,  ahke 
applicable  to  him  and  to  them  :-r* 

'^  It  is  the  dntj  of  all  who  know  the  Gospel,  anii  especially  of 
those  who  preacn  It,  to  watch  the  progress  of  errof,  and  to 
endeavour  to  obstruct  it;  but  it  is  of  infinite  importance  that  this 
should  be  done  with  Christian  temper,  and  by  the  employment 
pf  those  weapons  which  Christianity  sanctions."  [p.  35.j  ' 

Nor  was  this  the  only  important  error  in  the  first  prodac- 
tion  of  this  great  writer's  pen ;  for  in  his  epistle  dedicatoiy  to' 
the  Committee  of  Religion,  he  implores  the  interference  of' 
parliament  to  check  those  divisions,  and  schisms,  and  fac- 
tioDS|  ^f  the  church,  which  are  but  too  often  the  subversion 
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of  the  coonaonwealtik ;  though  he  soon  imlnbed  more  correct 

seDtiments  on  this  important  point,  and  learnt,  asd  main^ 

tainedy  that  the  state  has. nothing  to  do  with  the  errocs  o§ 

the  church ;  which  can  only  be  rectified  by  the  Kght  of  truth; 

not  the  arm  of  secular  migh),  nor  by  the  sword,  unless; 

indeed,  it  be  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  whidi  is  the  word  of 

6od<    This  book^  say^  oilr  MS.  authority,  '*>  was  very  much 

taken  notice  of,  and  nighly  approved,  and  laid  the  foundation^ 

of  his  rising  ;'^which  is  there  somewhat  more  minutely  stated 

Ihsn  by  Mr.  Orme,  in  the  following  words'!  *^  Some  time 

after  the  pnbliahing  of  it,  Mr.  White,  who  was  the  chairmai| 

of  the  committee  for  Scandalous  Ministers,  sends  one  mom- 

ifig  early  to  Mr.  Owen's  lodgings,  who,  inquiring  for  him,- 

tras  brou^t  no  into  his  chamber,  he  asks  him,  *  Sir,  are  you 

the  author  of  the  Display  of  AnninianiBm  V  he  repHed, '  Vea,^ 

and  desired  to  know  why  he  asked ;  the  man  tells  him,  *  Mr; 

White  presented  his  servioes  to  him,  and  desired  to  speak 

with  him/     Mr.  O.  was  surprised,  bein^  whoHj  a  strangeD 

to  himi.    The  man  observing  this,  repked,  '  Sur,  I  have  a 

commission  from  Mr.  White  to  offer  you  a  living  (at  Forcl4 

ham)  in  Essex,  if  yjou  will  accept  it ;  and  then  he  will  excnse 

yon  the  trouble  ot  coming  to  him.'    This  Mving  was  Aroid  by 

the  seqnestrattoa   of  the  -  incumbent  (for  the  parish  had 

articled  against  him,  and  .petitioned  the  committee  &a  hisr 

lemoval,  which  was  done ;)  and  the  messenger  told  Mr.  Oi 

that  he  had  order  from  Mr.  White  to  assure  him  that  he 

ahoold  be  presented  to  the  place,  and  be  would  procure  hitf 

oonfirmation  therein*    The  messenger  froteMc^  White  >  wad 

one  of  that  parish  to  which  lie  invited  Mr.  Owen,  and  Mr;  O* 

consenting,  the  man  pursues  the  affair  with  that  expediition^ 

that  the  same  day  he.  returns  with  an  order  of  parliament  fov 

his  settling  in  that  living :  and  Mr.  O.  comes  down  to  the 

great  satisfacticm,  not  only  of  that  parish,  but  of  the  whole 

coontry.''      This  presentation   Mr.  Orme  characterizes  as 

doin^  much  credit,  both  to  the  committee  who  made,  and 

the  divine  who  accepted  it ;  and  as  far  as  the  mere  presenta-* 

tion  is  concerned,  we  agree  with  him  in  this  opinion.     But 

he  is  very  shy  of  entering  into  any  examination  of  the  mode 

in  which  the  vacancy  was  created  —  the  sequestration  of  the 

right  of  the  former  incumbent,  who,  according  to  Walker,; 

the  historian  of  the  suffering  clergy  of  those  days,  was  a 

person  of  great  learning,  religion,  sobriety;  and  n^e  airer 

bouDd  to  taJ&e  for  granted  that  he  was  so,  until*  the.  eon*4 

traty  ia  proved;  which  has  never  been  attempted.    WhaA^ 

then^  was  his  crime?    He  was  denounced  by- the  com** 

laitt^  for  purging  the  diwrch  of  seaadalous  and  insuf* 
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flcient  miiristera— ^aiid  for  -what?    Doabtless,  sndi  of  bv 
readere  as  are  but  partially  acquainted  with  tbe  history  of 
those  times  will  conclude,  that  a  scandalous  minister  must 
mean   a   drunken,    gambling,   horse-racing,    cock-fighting; 
bunting  parson ;  such  as  there  always  have  been  in  the 
church,  and  such  as  we  have  reason  to  know,  that  here  and 
there,   at   least,  still  are  there,  to  the  disgrace  of  their 
diocesan,  and  the  great  detriment  of  religion.     But,  besides 
the  clergy  who  encouraged  or  countenanced,  by  words  or 
practice,  any  **  Whitsun-ales,  wakes,  morris  dances.  May- 
poles, stege  plays,  or  such-like  licentious  practices'' — scan- 
dalous enougb  we  admit,  though  greater  scandak  were,  and, 
we  fear,  still  are  permitted  in  some  churches  calling  them- 
selves reformed  —  such  ministers  and  schoolmasters  are,  by 
the  ordinance  for  their  ejection,  declared  to  be  scandalous  in 
their  lives  and  conversations,  as  had  publicly  and  frequently 
read  the  Common  Prayer  Book ;  ana  those  were  to  ue  ac- 
counted ignorant  and  insufficient^   as  should  be  sd  declared 
and  adjudged  by  the  commissioners  in  any  county^  or  by  any 
five  of  tb^m,  together  with  any  five  or  more  of  me  ministerB 
appointed  their  assistants.    Such  was  the  sort  of  scandalous 
minister  who  was  thrust  out  of  the  living  to  which  Owen 
was  presented;  certainly,  great  unquestionably  as  were  his 
talents  and  his  merits,  by  might,  and  not  by  right.     For 
such  scandals,  and  such  alone^  were  hundreds  ejected  from 
their  cures ;  many  of  them,  without  any  provision,  cast  upon 
the  world  with  their  relations,  *'  either,"  in  the  words  of  one  of 
their  number,  **  to  begge,  steale,  or  starve.*'    This  is  a  point 
of  history,  a  charactenstic  feature  of  the  times,  too  prominent 
and  important  to  permit,  if,  indeed,  any  consideration  could 
warrant,  a  Dissenter  in  passing  it  by  in  silence,  because  they 
were  Dissenters  who  did   the  wrong.     Such  are  not  our 
notions  of  justice,  or  of  the  truth  of  history ;  such  never  has 
been,  and,  we  trust,  never  will  be  our  course.     For  his  own 
sake,  we  wish  there  had  been  a  less  strongly  marked  tendency 
to  this  partiality  in  our  author's  pages. 

The  acceptance  of  this  living,  of  course,  finally  connected 
Mr.  Owen  with  the  presbyterian  party,  who  had  then  seized, 
manu  forte,  on  the  benefices  and  revenues  of  the  church.  He 
seems  not  however — indeed,  (rom  his  own  account  of  it,  it 
is  certain,  that  he  had  not  hitherto  bestowed  much  atten- 
tion on  points  of  church  discipline,  save  only  as  far  as  the 
Snestion  Of  episcopacy  was  concerned ;  but  removing  to 
loggeshall,  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  his  first  coming 
into  Essex,  on  the  death  of  the  sequestered  minister  of 
Fordham,  and  the  presentation  of  another  by  the  pfttron^  he 
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vas  cast,  for  the  fir&t  timei  into  the  BOciety^  of  t^e  Inde- 

pendeats,  whose  views    of  ecclesiastical    government   be 

maturely  considefed,  and  eventually  adopted.    The  principal 

ground  of  his  dislike  to  that  of  Presbyterians  was  ".  its  intole* 

nrnce,  or  persevering  hostility  to  liberty  of  conscitoce^"  th0 

worst  feature  m  its  character  in  those  times,  and  which,  as 

Mr.  Orme  very  truly  remarks,  ^'  ultimately  ruined  the  body" 

in  this  country.    Convincing,-^  we  had  almost  said,  and  as. 

certain  actlre  partizaqs  on  behalf  of  their  immaculacy,  where 

noue  were  immaculate,  iiave  t}iought  it  necessary  to  be  vf^ry. 

wroth  with  oi^r  author  upon  this  point,  we  will  say  most 

damning  —  proofs  of  their  indulgence  in  thi»  nnchristian.  dis^ 

position,  are  adduced  from  Edwards's  ^*  Gangrena,''  and 

*'  Casting  down  of  the  last  and  strongest  hold  of  Satan  ;  in- 

A  Treatise  against  Toleration;"  the  ''  Dissuasive"  of  prin^ 

cipal  Baillie ;  and  professor  Rutherford's  treatise  '^  agaiMt 

j^etended  liberty  of  conscience."    In  these,  toleration  is 

characterized  as   '^  the    grand  design  of  the  devil— r the 

fundamental  sin,  having  in  it  all  errors  ^nd  a)l  evils." 

*'  It  is^**  says  oae  of  the  writers  referred  to,  ^'  against  the  whole 
stream  and  current  of  Scripture  both  in  the  Old  ahd  New 
Testament;  both  in  matters  of  faith  and  manners;  both  general 
and  particular  commi^nds.  It  overthrows  all  relatione,  political, 
eccfesiastical,  and  economical.  And  whereas  other  eyils, ,  whe^: 
ther  of  judgment  or  practice,  be  but  against  sope  onj&  or  two 
places  of  Scripture  or  relation,  this  is  against  all  —  thij^  49  the 
Abaddon,  Apollyon,  the  destroyer  of  all  religion,  the  aboniina- 
tioD  of  desolation  and  astonishment,  the  liberty  of  perdition* 
and  therefore  the  devil  follows  it  nig;ht  and  day;  working 
mightily  in  many  by  writing  books  for  it,  and  other  ways ;  —  all 
tiie  devils  in  hell,  and  their  instruments,  beine  at  work  to  promote 
a  toleration  •" 

This  IS  strong  language  most  certainly:  clpar  also^ 
intelligible,  and  not  to  be  mistaken.  Mr.  Orme  might, 
however,  easily  have  produced  much  more  from  other 
authors,  auite  as  strong;  but  he  has  forborne.  We  would, 
forbear  also,  but  the  diarges  of  bitterness,  partiality,  and 
injustice  on  this  point,  which  have  been  elsewhere  brought, 
against  him,  in  the  very  spirit  which  is  complained  of,  induce, 
ns  just  to  refer  the  partizan  advocates  of  the  mildness  and 
the  tolerance  of  Presbyterians  in  past  ages,  to  the  conduct* 
and  the  sentiments  of  their  great  apostle,  Knox,  in  his. 
justification  of  the  murder  of  cardinal  Beaton,  because  he 
wa^  a  papist  and  a  heretic ;  in  his  triumphant  £)ppeal  tp  bis, 

*  £dwardfl*s  Gangrena,  part  i.  p.  68. 
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fbnowers,  to  tdl.him^  during  the  height  of  their  influence, 
**  quhat  knawn  messmonger,  or  pestilent  papst^  durst  haye 
been  seen  in  publict,  within  any  reformed  toun  within  tlie 
realme  ;'*  and  well  they  might  not,  when  he  goes  on  to  tell  \a, 
**  that  none  within  the  realme  durst  more  avow  the  hearing 
and  saving  of  mess^  than  the  theves  of  Liddisdale  durst 
avow  their  stouth  in  the  presence  of  ane  uprycht  Judge  f 
and  that  after  some  priests  in  the  westward  had  been  ap- 
prehended for  this  enormous  offence,  intimatioil  was  *'  maid 
un^o  uthers^  that  they  should  neyther  complene  to  que'mnor 
counsaill,  but  should  execute  the  punishment  that  God  has 
appoynted  to  idolaters  in  his  law,  by  sick  meanes  as  they 
mycht^  quhairever  they  should  be  apprehendit."    What  was 
their  interpretation  of  that  punishment  —  what  their  defini- 
tion of  idolatry,  we  may  gather  from  an  authority  that  cannot 
be  gainsiaiyed — the  act  of  the  Scottish  parliainent  against 
the  mass,  passed  about  tliis  time,  namely,  on  the  10th  of 
July,  1560,  in  which  it  is  ''  statute  and  ordeined,"  that  '^  no 
mauer  olT  person  shall  say  mess,  nor  yet  hear  mess,  not  be 
present  thareat,  under  the  pane  of  conflscatioun  of  all  tbair 
guids^and  punisching  of  thair  bodies,  at  the  discretion  pf  the 
magistrates  within  quhais  iurisdictioun  sickpersones  happin 
to  oe  apprehended,  for  the  first  fklt;  banischin^  of  the 
realm  for  the  second  fait;  and  iustefein^to  the  deid  for  the 
third  fait/'    Such  are  the  tender  mercies  of  John  Knox. 
Pass  we  to  the  proofs  of  those  of  his  followers,  when  their 
ftiith  was  the  predominant  one  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
Scotland.    In  the  first  address  of  the  commissioners  Qf  the 
estates  of  Scotland  to  the  English  parliament,  lord  Loudon, 
the  chancellor^  says,  ^'  Let  us  beware  of,  tolerating  all  re- 
ligions, which  is  the  ready  way  to  have  none  \  for  there  is 
nothing  more  divine  in  God  than  unity,  and  nothing  more 
diabolical   in   the  devil    than  division,  who,  thererore,  is 
known  to  the  vulgar,  by  his  cloven  foot,  to  be  the  father  of 
division*/'   In  one  of  their  despatches  home  shortly  after  this 
conference,  they  accordingly  report,  "  concerning  religion, 
we  have  expressed  the  desires  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  given  a  testimony  against  toleration  f."     In  the  same 
spirit,  and  in  the  same  unequivocal  terms,  in  a  remonstrance 
addressed  to  the  house  of  commons,  they  complain,  that 
*'  strong  endeavours  are  used  to  overturn  the  whole  work  of 
reformation,  to  cast  off  the  ministry,  and  introduce  a  tolera- 
tion of  all  religions  and  forms  of  worship ;  and  so  in  effect  to 
destroy  the  cause  wherein  both  nations  have  been  engaged,  and 

*  Severall  Speeches  of  the  £ar1  of  Loudoo,  &g.  p.  21. 
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frustrate  aU  Uie  ends  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  *.", 
is  ffliIdH%  ad  charitably,  knd  as  unreservedly,  do  the  framera 
of  the  '*  Declaration  of  bis  majesty's  forces  on  foot  in  the  king-: 
dom  of  Scotland,  under  the  earl  of  Glencaime/',  exclaim : 
"The  party  of  sectaries  setting  up  their  idol  of  toleration, 
that  abomination  of  desolation,  hatn  introduced  innumerable 
swarms  of  sects  and  heresies,  defacing  the  truth  of  religion, 
and  destroying  the  tender  vine  planted  by  the  right  hand  of 
the  Most  High" — (so  very  modestly  do  they  state  the  divine 
origin  of  presbyterianism,  and  the  horrid  impiety  of  dis- 
senting, or  from  its  doctrines  or  its  discipline)  —  "  to  thq 
feproach  of  the  Gospel,  the  endangering  of  the  souls  of  many, 
thousands  of  simple  and  unstable,  the  hinderance  of  reforma- 
tion accordi|)g  to  the  covenant, .  and  the   advantage  and    .. 
rejoicing  of  the  enemies  of  true  protestant  religion  f. 

Tjiese  are  a  few,  anci  but  a  few,  of  the  decided  protests  of 
the  oi&cial  representatives  of  the  lay  presbyterians,  against 
all  toleration  of  any  creed  or  form  of  worship  but  their  own; 
turn  we  now  to  those  of  the  clergy,  and  we  shall  find  that 
(hey  l^ave  as  little  in  them  of  the  spirit  of  their  divine  Master, 
or  the  gospel  of  peace,  charity,  and  love.     In  '*  A  seriou» 
and  faiUifull  representation  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
vithin  the  province  of  LondoR*  to  the  general  and  his 
coancil  of  warre,"  We  thus  find  them  venting  their  com-, 
plaints :  '*  Instead  of  preserving  the  truth  and  purity  of 
religion  and  the  worship  of  God,  we  fear  you  are  opening  a 
door  to  desperate  and  damnable  errors  and  iieresies  against 
the  tinth  of  God,  and  to  many  licentious  and  wicked  pracr. 
tices  against  the  worship  and  ways  of  God.    How  is  religion 
made  to  stink  by  reason  of  your  miscarriages,  and  like  to' 
become  a  scpm  and  a  reproach  in  all  the  Christian  world  I 
Was  it  once  a  crime  of  the  highest  nature  to  countenance 
ArminiaDS  or  connive  at  papists,  and  can  it  now  be  com- 
mendable, instead  of  a  few  errors,  to  allow  (as  w^  fear  some 
amongst  you  endeavour)  a  totall  impunity  and .  univeraaL 
ioleration  of  i^l  religions  ?    Be  not  deceived ;  God  is  not 
mocked."     In  another  petition  presented  to  both  houses  of 
paitiaiAent«  the.  (fivines  of  the  assembly,  the  regular  repre- 
MUtatives  of  the  church,  earnestly  prav,  in  the  same  q^irit, 
amongat  other  things,  ''  that  thje  bold  veiititig  of  corrupt 
doc^trines,  dirQctlv  contrary  to  the  sacJied  law  of  God,  and 
leligioua  huAiiliauon  for  sinne,  which  open  a. wide  door  to  alk 
Hbertiniame  and  disobedience  to  God  and  men»  may  be 
suppressed  ev^ry.  wt^er^,  and  thai  in  inch  a  mannen 

*  Thu^m'i  StM«  Fifcrn  if •  K)9.  .       '     t  I^-  *»  ^1 1« 
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as  may  give  Tiope  that  the  church  may  be  no  niore  infested 
with  them." — "That  all  the  monuments  of  idolatry  and 
superstition,  but  more  especially  the  whole  body  and  practice 
of  popery,  may  be  abolished.      A  third  proof,  and  it  shaU 
be  the  last  of  this  official  nature  which  we  will  quote,  may 
be  found  in  the  sermon  delivered  at   the  coronation  of 
Charles  II.,  at  Scone,  in  1650 :  "  Accprding  to  the  second 
article  of  the  covenant,"  the  preacher  there  reminds  his 
sovereign,  lest  he  should  forget  the  Christian  lesson,  ''  the 
king  is  bound,  without  respect  of  persons^  to  exterpate 
popery,  prelacy,  superstition,  heresie,  schism,  and  profane- 
ness,and  whatsoever  shall  be  found  contrary  to  sound  doctrine 
and  the  power  of  godliness  ;'*  and  therefore,  he  goes  on  to 
add,  "popery  is  fiot  to  be  suffered  in  the  royal  tamily,  nor 
within  his  dominions ;  prelacy,  once  plucked  up  by  the  root, 
is  not  to  be  permitted  to  take  root  again ;  all  heresy  and 
error  must  be  opposed  by  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power; 
and  by  the  covenant,  the  king  must  be  far  from  toleration  of 
any  false  religion  within  his  dominions.*'    What  is  meant 
by  false  religion  is  sufficiently  evident  from  another  part 
of  the  preacher's  sermon,   in  which    he   specially  admo- 
nishes his  royal  auditor,  to  look  carefully  to  the  conduct  of 
**  sectaries,  ^reat  enemies  to  the  kirke,  and  to  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  (Jhrist,  and   more   particularly  to  presbyterian 
government,  which  they  would  have  altogether  destroyed.** 
''  A  king/*  he  adds,  *'  should  set  himself  agamst  these,  becaaee 
they  are  enemies  as  well  to  the  king  as  to  the  kirke,  and 
strive  to  make  both  fall  together  ♦.'* 

We  shall  give  one,  and  we  give  but  one,  extract  from  the 
writings  of  an  individual  divine,  and  that  is  from  **  Pagitt's 
Heresographie ;  or,  a  Dissertation  on  the  Heresies  and  Secta- 
ries which  have  sprung  up  in  these  latter  times.**  There  we 
are  told,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  sect  and  the  times — for 
these,  be  it  remembered,  in  all  our  observations  upon  the 
intolerance  of  this  or  jany  other  party,  we  never  separatei 
as  they  never  should  be  separated  -^  that  "  heresies  which 
are  blasphemous  in  doctrine,  or  dangerous  to  the  state, 
deserve  death;  the  reason  is  because  they  corrupt  the  faith?'* 
What  more,  we  ask,,  could  the  most  bigoted  papist  desire 
to  be  acceded  to  him;  what  more  sweeping  denunciation 
could  the  pope,  in  his  supremacy,  publish  to  ihe  worlds  or 
the  Vatican,  in  its  zeal  for  the  promulgation  of  the  only  true 
faith,  and  the  suppression  ot  all  false  doctrine,  thunder 
forth?      But  let  us  follow  a  little  further  this,  protestant 

*  Douglas's  Account  of  the  Coronation,  p,  7« 
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difine  in  his  definition  of  the  doty  of  a  civil  jsu^istrate  and 

a  Christian,  with  regard  to  those  who,  on  some  points  pf 

iaith  or  doctrine,  may  hold  different  tenets  to  his  own*     ''If 

such  as  do  poyson  waters  and  fountains,"  be  argues,  '*  at 

which  men  and  beastes  drinke,  deserve  capitall  punishment, 

how  much  more  they  that,  as  much  as  in  them  lyeth^  go 

about  to  poyson  men's  souls?"    Accordingly,  he  implores 

the  h^lp  of  the  parliament^-*— he  invokes^  in  tne  name  of  God« 

the  aid  of  the  secular  arm,  to  extirpate  popery,  prelacy,  and 

other  heresies;  from  the  church;   and,   for  this  purpose, 

reminds  them,  that  "  the  plague  is  of  all  diseases  the  most 

infectious ;  the  plague  of  heresy  is  greater,  and  you  are  now 

in  greater   danger/'  he  goes  on  to  add,  *'  than  when  yoa 

buned  five  thousand  a  week :  you  have  power  to  keep  the^ 

heretics  and  sectaries  from  conventicles,  and  sholtng  tO:-- 

gether  to  infect  one  smother.    Fire  is  dar^erous :   I   have 

seen  your  diligence  and  dexterity  in  quenching  it  in  the 

beginning:  heresy  is  as  dangerous,  as  fire;. use  your   best 

endeavours  to  quench  it  before  it  consumes. us."     In  another 

part  of  his  work,  he  as  liberally  and  as  n^ildly  characterizes 

the  Quakers  as  '*  a  desperate,  furious,  bloody  kennel,  who,  in 

the  general  liberty,  as  it.  is  called^  of  tender.conscieqces,  but 

indeed  hereticall  and  dtheis^call  professions,  have  infected 

many  innocent,  harmless  souls,  ana  will,  if  in  policy  they  be 

not  suppressed,  perhaps  ere  long,  root  out  all  piety,  order, 

and  humanity  amongst  us." 

From  opinions,  and  testupnonies  against  toleration  vfe, 
proceed  to  acts  and  deeds;  and  considering  the  short  time, 
that  the  Presbyjterians  held  the  chief  authority  in  England, 
the  following  entry  in  Whitelocke*  will,  w;e  should  presume, 
he  considered  a  sufficiently  striking  and  decisive  proof  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  would  have  exercised  it  against  those 
who  differed  frpm  them  in  matters  of  doctrine  or  of  dis:^ 
cipline.  '^ ,  The  day  of  the  monthly  fast,  in  the  evenings 
the  house  met,  and  received  a  report  from  the  compciittee  of 
plundered,  ministers^  of  the  blasphemies  of  one  Paull  Best, 
who  denied  the  Trinity  of  the  Uodhead,  and  the.  Deity  of 
Christ  and  the  Holy  uhosjL;  the  house  ordered  him  to  be 
l^ept  close  prisoner^  and  an  ordinance  to  be  brought  in  tQ 
punish  him  with  death."  From  that  punishment  he  wfia 
only  saved  by  the  intervention  of  matters  of  deliberation, 
affecting  the  continuance  of  the  }>ower  of  his  persecutors 
Btill  more  nearly  than  their  faith« 
.  From  facts  and  opinions,  it  is  natural  that  we  ^hould  t\i|ra 

*  Mei]iorud3,.p.  191. . 
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io  the  iiifeiences  to  be  drawn  from  them';  lot  here  we- 
shall  not  exercise  oar  own  judgmenty  but  refer  to  the  seoti* 
inents  of  Presbyterians  themselves,  or  rather  to  those  of  an 
historian  of  the  sect-^we  use  not  the  term  oflfensiyefy-^a 
man  no  less  distinguished  for  candour  than  for  leanung,  and 
of  whom  any  religious  body  justly  might  be  proud.    It  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  add,  that  we  here  refer  to  Dr.  Cooke 
of  Laurencekirk,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the 
founders  and  early  supporters  of  Presby  terianism  in  Scodand, 
very  fairly  admits,  that  **  they  arrogated  a  right  to  decide 
Upon  what  the  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Protestant  religion 
declared  should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  all  who  examined 
it ;  and  they  justified,  in  asf  far  as  similar  conduct  coidd  justify 
it,  the  atrocious  cruelty  of  the  (Roman  Catholic)  priesthood 
to  those  unhappy  men  who  had  been  convicted  of  heretical 
pollution*."    ^'  iThat  its  establishment,^'  he  elsewhere  addsfj 
with  the  same  genuine  adherence  to  the  truth  of  history,^' was 
too  much  connected  with  intolerance ;  that  the  antipathy  to 
popery,  and  the  nature  of  the  opposition  made  to  it,"— be 
might  have  added,  and  afterwaras  to  the  various  sects  o{ 
Dissenters,  **  were  illiberal,  cannot  be  doubted.    All  thta, 
howef  er,  was  the  fault  of  the  times.**  To  this  shovt  but  imr 
pottant  sentence,  we  cordially  subscribe,  and  wish  the  reader 
to  carry  it  with  him,  as  we  turn  us  from  the  Scottish  kirk  ttr 
ihe  Inaependents  of  our  native  isle« 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  our  author  thffongh 
his  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  origin  of  this  portion  of  &e 
Christian  church ;  but  justice  and  impartiality  reqfuire  that 
we  should  advert  to  the  claim  which  he  sets  up  on  kd  beb^, 
of  having  been  the  first  religious  body  who  openly  declared 
for  and  firmly  supported  that  leading  principle  of  religieaa 
liberty, — a  full  and  fi-ee  toleration  of  all  opinions  oil  matteis 
alike  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
Luther,  Zuinglius,  and  some  others  of  the  early  refomiers,-*^ 
certain  it  equally  is  too,  that  even  Catholics,  when  smarting 
under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  their  ittconsistent'  Protestasl 
rulers,  advocated  the  same  principles,  though  the  praetice  of 
but  too  many  of  them  belied  their  profession ;  as^  we  S^e  fally 
satisfied  was,  until  comparatively  of  late  years,  the  case  with 
all  religious  parties  when  m  power,  not  excepting  even  the 
Independents ;  though,  from  the  very  nature  of  (heir  eeote^as- 
tical  government,  and  the  want  of  any  regulor  nidoA,  either  to 
defend  their  own  rights,  or  to  attack  those  of  their  opponents, 
they  would,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  (the  Quakers  ex- 

*  Hist,  of  the  Reformadon,  ii.  334.  f  Ihid.  iii.  315. 
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cepted,  wbrae  is  the  honour  of  htnM  beeiv  tl^e  onl;  consistr 
mi  adyocates  of  toleration  and  the  ri»te  of  conscience)  theiJir 
incoBsiBtencies  would  be  the  least  ^acu^  and  of  the  least 
A^uent  occurrence.    Yet  let  it  not  be  snwosed  that  t^ey 
irere  either  faultless,  or  that  their  sins:  in  t^is  respect  were 
bw.  Whilst  their  leaders  could  maintain  frojm  the  pulpit  and 
flie  press,  propositions  so  revolting  to  the  very  firf;t  principles 
of  religions  liberty  as  that  >'  the  princ]s  oi^ht  to  compel  all 
bis  smjects  to  the  hearing  of  the  word  of  God«  in  thcpublio 
exercises,  of  the. church*^"  whilst  they  coidd  arraign  tHe 
pooduct  £^f  the  .ecclesiastical,  commissioners  of  thetio^es  for 
punishing  '^  the  most  exeerable  idolatries  but  wit^h  prisons 
and'  forfeiture,  making  it  a  pecuniary  matter,  contrary  to 
God's  word/'  instead  of  punishing  theoi  with  <deatb>  an 
''  capilall  mischieffs/'  so  punished  by  the  laws  of  God  t ) 
whilst  they  could  denounce  the  common  naming  of  the  days 
of  the  week  as  idolatry,  and  the  use.  of  the  catechisms  of  t$p 
established  chnrch   as  blasphemy  against  the  person   oif 
Cbristj:,  it  must  be  conceded  to  the  opponents*  who  point  out 
tbese  anomalies  in  their  principles,^ that,  as  far  at  lea^t  as  tbd 
individuals  who  maintained  such  opinions  are  concemied,  it 
may  truly  fae  said  of  the  n^w  light  which  they  pretended  to 
have  wiUiin  them,  great,  indeed  was  its  darknessi.    At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  rememberedi  that,  .though  a  wod&  of 
Bofainson'9,  on  which  Mr.  Orme  meanly  relies  ibr.  proof  .of 
tbe  correct  views  on  the  subject  of  toleration  :of>the  Brawnisteii 
the  immediate  ancestors  unqu/estionably  of  the  Independentoi 
maintaiaa  a  sentimadt  so;  directly  subversive  of  them,  as  that 
^  godly  nuigistrates  are  by  compulsion  to.  rjepresse  publiqn^     , 
aad  notable*  idolatri^  §f ;"  yet,  inf»much  as  thesel  are  but  the 
lentiments  of  individimls,  though  leaders  and  t^ohera  of  the 
sect,  it  is  admitted^  vnd  thereftre  fairly  to  be  prosnmed  to 
declare  the  aenliments  ^  a  great  part  of  its  members,  they: 
ittver  can  harve  the  force  of  those  public  declarations  of  large 
tad  generally  lacognised  bodies,  which,  poiDagst  the  £pbco-« 
palin8^'Pr6sb3^teriaiia,  and  other  s^ets,  pronomice  .authorita*' 
titely  the  opimon  of  the-  community.    'JThese*  from  tiie  v^ 
Bitare  of  the  oonstitaison  of  their  chnrehesy  can  scateelv^  aii 
o^  period,  not  even  at  the  height  of  ..their  pow/er,  muna 
tiiited  amongst  the  Independents,  and  will  therefore  be  vamly^ 
fearehed  for  now.    Some  curious  documents  partakifig,  tM 

•  BarrowV  Plain  Refatation,pref. 
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HatQTe  6f  the  instramenta  referred  to  adevidenoe  of  theTiemof 
the  Presbyterinns,  are'  indeed  to  be  found  in  the  ne^ccted 
historians  of  the  period,  and  in  scattered  pamphlets  treasand 
up  only  in  the  lioinaries  of  the  curioas ;  and  a  few  of  these  we 
shall  quote,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  formedy  punned. 
The  first  of  them  is  a  "  declaration  of  the  Lord  Protector  and 
both  houses  of  parliament^  for  a  day  of  fiolenm  fastiog;"* 
which  states,  that  **  these  nations  are  orerspread  with  many 
blasphemous  and  danmable  heresies  against  Qod  hfansdf^  and 
his  glorious  attributes ;  against  the  Lord  Jesus  Chmt|  his 
jperson,  his  oAceS,  and  his  merits;  against  the  Holy  Spirit; 
against  the  vfotd  of  God,  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  life ,A)y  deny- 
ing the  authority  thereof,  and  crying  up  the  light  in  the  hearts 
of  sinful  men,  aft  the  rule  and  guide  of  all  their  actions ;  besides 
tnany  other  abbmirtfable  errors  which  have  opened  a  wide 
door  for  the  letting  in  of  the  most  horrible  contempt  of  the 
ordinances  and  institutions  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  die  ministera 
and  ministry  of  his  glorious  gospel,  together  with  ti%e  growth 
of  gross  ignorance,  atheism,  and  profaneness  of  all  sorts,  for 
which  the  land   mourns.      And  that  which   makes  these 
abominations  the  more  national^  (and  gives  us  the  more  oaase 
to  be  humbled  for  them),  is,''  continues  this  curious  stale 
paper,  '*  the  too  miK^h  remissness  and  connivance  of  tbeciril 
magistrates,  (to  whom  belongs  the  care  of 'maintaining  God's 
public  worship,  honour,  and  purity  of  doctrine^  as  wril  as  of 
punishing  aU  sins  against  the  second  table),  in  permitting  the 
^wth  of  these  abominations,  by  suffering  pernons,  under 
the  atiuse  of  Ubctrty  of  conscience,  to  disturo  the  pubbc  o^ 
dinances,  and  to  publish  their  corrupt  principles  ana  practices 
to  the  seducing  and  infecting  of  others."    This  catalogue  of 
heresies  is  assiiredly  quite  esteuBive    enough   to  indnde 
Whatever  its  framers  chose ;  and  thowgh  framed  by  Cromwell 
akid  his  parliament  during  the  trimm{>h  of  lod^pemlency, 
contains  any  thing  rather  tbana  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
conscience,  or  a  toleratfon  of  all  sentiments  in  religion*    But 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  most  sweeping  protest  asaimit 
toleration,  it  is  not  the  only  one  which  we  have  beea  able  to 
discover  in  the  worm-eaten  records  of  the  times.  In  a  **  rqpie- 
aentation  of  divers  well  affected  persons  in  and  about  tbe 
city  of  London,  to  the  parliament  and  council  of  the  army  in 
1649,"  s^plication  is  made  for  '^strict  laws  aiMi  comraea  foi 
the  punishing  and  restraining  of  all  atheism,  profaneness, 
heresy,  idolatry,  schism,  and. popery;"  and  nearly  all  tbe 

*  8oiii«r!i*t  State  Tracts,  cd.i.  vol«  ir.  p«  458.     < 
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petttioiia  of  tbo&e  days  preteirted«m  fttvour  of  bberiy  pf  roon- 
scieoce»  or  boasting  or  its  establisboienty  in  as  far  as  the 
tokration  of  certain  sentiments  is  conoemed,  have  a  saving 
dane  to  the  same  eflfect.    Thus,  in  an  f'  address  of  the 
JQstices  of  the  peace,  gentry,  miuisters,  and  many  of  the  free- 
holders of  the  county  of  Chester/'  presented  to  Richard 
Cromwell  soon. after  bis  succession  to  the  Protectorate^  a 
Jiope  is  Tery  prominently  expressed,  '!.that  God  had  designed 
iiim  in  special  mercy  to  the  advanoevt^nt^  of  his  glory>  the 
propagation  of. his  gospel^  the  yindicaUon  of  hia  truths 
Against  hereaie,  errors,  schism,  the  encouragement  of  magis- 
tnoy  and  ministery,"  &c. ;  whilst  in  another,  ^'  from  the 
geodemen,  ministers,  and  freeholders  of  the  county  of  North- 
stnpton/'  presented  on  the  same  occasion,  hia  hishness  is 
entreated  to  ''  consecrate  the  'riches  and  forces  of  nisdomi- 
•nions  to  the  service  of  Christ  against  his  enemies*." 

We  will  not,  however,  multiply  instances  under  this  head, 
•bat  proceed  to  the  aets  of  the  parliament  i)f  the  common- 
wealth, after  the  Independents  became  the  prevailing  party 
there,  i  From  the  Memorials  of  Whitelocke,  confessedly  the 
iBost  impartial  historian  of  these  times,  and  himself,  there  is 
every  reason  to  beliere,  a  real  friend  to  toleration,  when  its 
^eal  friends  were  very  fei^^  we  find  that  ^'  the^  house  debated 
the  point  of  liberty  of  conscience  iq|>on  the  new  government, 
ftnd  i^reed  ta  give  it  to  all  who  shall  not  maintain  atheism, 
popery,  prelacy^  prophaneness,  or  any  damnable  hecesy  to  be 
enumeraled  by  the  parliamentf-"    Changing  the  word  par- 
iiamtttt  for  general  assembly,  eonvooation^  or  the  pope,  and 
irhat  more  could  the  most  bigoted  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian, 
or  ev«a  Catholic,  require  ?    Nor  is  this  a  solitary  legislative 
enactment  ^pon  the  subject  during  the  Protectorate;  foo 
on  the  22d  or  July  1660,  an  act  passed  ''  against  atheistical^ 
bbsfribemovs,   and   execrable   opinions,   and^  the  unlawful 
neetiags-  of  suah«peiBQns  V  and  on  the  8th  of  October  1653, 
the  house  voted  tibat  there  should  be  *\  a  declaration  giving 
fitting  liberty  to  all  that  fear  God  among  themselves,  without 
imposiiig  -one  upon  the  other,  and  to:  discountenance  .blas- 
phemies, damnable  heresies,  and  licentious  practices  j{:«"  Nay, 
80  jealous  were  they  of  their  authority  in  things  spiritual,  and 
of  their  power  to  restrain  Uie  liberty;  of  conscience,  which 
erery  auui  en|oyfras  a  natural  right,  that  they  resolved, ''  that 

^  Gatalogaa  of  the  plaeet  whwe  Skhard  Cmmwell  wm  pto^kumed, 
p.  M,  51. 
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to  biQis  touching  liberty  Of  coDscience  the  ProtectcMr  AwAi 
have  a  negative,  but  not  to  bills  suppressing  heresies*/' 
That  province  was  to  be  peculiarly  and  exclusively  their  own. 
How  they  exercised  it  io  enacting  laws  we  have  already  seen, 
find  prroof  will  not  be  wanting  of  their  readiness  to  execnte 
them. 

:   We  will  pass  oh  first,  however,  to  the  ministers  of  the 
tect;  becaase  it  may  be  said,  that  in  these  intolerant  pco- 
ceHings  and  declarations  they  could  have  no  part    In  '^a 
jpetTtion  of  several  churches  in  the  county  of  Gloucester  to 
the  Lord  Protector,**  preserved  in  Nichols's  State  Paperst» 
"^e  have  complaints  of '^  the  body  of  a  corrupt,  ungifted,  and 
scandalous  mmistry,  yet  left  standing"-— (that  of  the  church 
bf  Bnghtnd  stood  not  then ;  the  Presbyterian  must,  there* 
fore,  have  been  intended ;)  ''  blinding  and  hardening  the 
people  against  the  work  of  reformation/'  and  these  the  Pro* 
lector,  and  "  all  the  ftiithfull  ones,"  were  required  to  witness 
against,  and  to  remove ;  the  remontftmnts  adding,  that  **  theie 
snould  be  no  covenants  made  with  these  hardened  enemies 
'against  the  Lord  and  his  people/'      In   another   clericdi 
petition,  contained  in  the  same  book|,  request  m  madets 
.bdrliament,  ''  that  those  lawes  and  statutes,  which  tei)d  to 
Binder  godly,  conscientious  people,  from  sennng  God  wsi- 
cording  to  their  light,  may  be  repealed ;  provided  that  this 
does  not  give  liberty  to  any  popisn  and  superstitions  coufse, 
hor  yet  (^  any  meanes)  to  those  that  contemne  the  ordir 
nancesr  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  most  dangerous  and  destructive 
principles,*^  say  the  petitioners,  **  (as  we  humbly  conceive) 
call  upon  the  nursing  fathers  of  the  church  not  to  suffer 
them  to  vent  their  damnable^  blasphemies  in  any  place  of  the 
tiation.'^'    That  they  might  not  vent  it,  they  reeotnmend 
yesort  to  a  measure,  from  ivhich  every  Englishmaxi  ia  our 
day,  whatever  may  be  htis  religious  sentiments,  creed,*  or 
party,  will.  We  should  hope,  instinctively  revolt ;  namely, 
^'  that  the  presse  may  be  regulated,  and  so  a  stoppe  set  to  al 
libellouse  and  abusive  pamphletts  that  dayly  come  fodhe  to 
Ihe  great  prejudice  of  the  Gospell,  and  the  just  griefe  of 
many  godiy  people/'     The  Catholics   and   Episcopalianf 
Would,  doubtless,  be  included  in  these  prohibitory  clauses  ci 
'the  Independent  magna  thatta  of  religious  rights  ;  and  that 
the  Prei^byterians  would  not  have  escaped  their  opentioji,  ia 
the  event  of  their  rivals  gaining  an  undisturbed  ascendancy, 
lieems,  ftom  cotemporaneoiis  &<aiments^  to  be^  at  least,  ^ 
'   •  •   •  .      .    ,       .  .  .  , 
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umiterof  ▼eiy'fitrong  guspicion.    Thus,  in  ft  letter  to  C^m^ 
well,  preserTed  among  the  state  papers  of  the  times, .  the 
churcnes  of  Kent  yeiy  distinctly  express  their  hopes,  that 
**  wilful,  rigid.  Presbyters  will  never  warme  a  sea  in  thf 
supreme  trust  more."     From  their  conduct  whilst  in  powef^ 
thi^  was  a  very  natural  wish  for  an  Indiependent  to  form$ 
bat  we  doubt  very  much  whether,  had  the  connexion  of  thf 
Congregationalists  with  the  government  been  of  longer  coi^ 
tinaaace  than  it  was,  the  Presbyterians  would  not  have  had 
abundant  cause  to  me  its  accomplishment.    It  has,  indeecl^ 
been  contended  by  the  advocates  for  the  superior  tolerance 
of  the  Independents^  that  the  very  fundamentals  of  theif 
discipline  as  churches  forbade  the  establishment  of  their  se^ 
as  the  religion  of  the  state-;  and  certainly,  as  IndepenH^ncj 
now  exists,  and  i$  understood,  this  is  reduced  to  a  seU^ 
evident  proposition.     We,  however,  have  reason  to  doabjt 
whether  this  was  as  demonstrably  the  case  with  the  practictU 
Independency  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  tbji 
era  of  Cromwell,  its  great  patron,  and  of  the  commonwealth^ 
however  enlightened  might  have  been  the  views  and  conduct 
o(  Dr.  Owen,  and  a  few  individuals  of  the  body.    In  con^ 
firmation  of  this  opinion,  unpalatable  we  doubt  not  as  it  wi|l 
be,  in  common  with  the  whole  train  of  reasoning  and  of 
evidence    pursued  in'  this  article,  to  the  thick  and  ihi^ 
advocates    of  the   immaculacy   of  the    denomination,    w^ 
refer  to  the  address  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwi;^ 
the  friend  of  Owen,  and  one  of  hia  colleagues  in  the  headslup 
of  houses  at  Oxford ;  who,  on  presenting,  at  the  levee  of 
Richard  Cromwell,  on  his  succession  to  the  protectorshifv 
the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Independents,  *'  in  the  namf 
and  by  the  appointment  of  the  officer^  and  messengers. of 
above  an   hundred  con^egational  churches,  from  several 
parts  of  the  nation  ;*'  addressed  the  then  head  of  the  state  In 
tbe  following  remarkable,  and  very  intelligible  terms :  "  And 
now  we  present  to  your  highness  what  we  have  done,  anq 
commit  to  your  trust  the  common  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.     The  Gospel,  and  the  saving  truths  of  it^  beiug^a 
national  endowment  bequeathed  by  Christ  himself  at  nif 
ascension,  and  committed  to  tbe  trust  of  some  in  the  nation'/^ 
behalf,  committed  to  my  trust  (saith  Paul)  in  the  name  of  th^ 
Hiinisters ;  and  we  look  at  the  magistrates  as  custqs  tUriu^ 
que  tabukt,  and  so  commit  it  to  your  trust,,  as  our.chic^ 
magistrate^  to  countenance  and  propagate  *."   The  men  wK^ 

*  Celdogue  of  the  plscei  where  Richard  Cromwell  was  proclaioMd, 
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could  avow  these  sentiments  had  not  certeinly  the  founda- 
tion 'Stone  to  lay,  on  which  all  persecution  for  religious 
opinions  rests— for,  acknowledging  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
secular  power  to  interfere  in  matters  of  faith  and  conscience, 
they  left  it  to  their  own  passions,  and  prejudices,  and 
bigoted  views,  to  rear  on  that  anti-christian  foundation  what- 
ever superstructure  of  exclusion  and  intolerance  they  might 
hereafter  choose. 

With  individual  opinions  upon  these  points,  for  brevity's 
Bake,  we  will  not  trouble  our  readers,  though  easy  it  were  to 
furnish  them  with  strong  ones.    Facts,  however,  are  admitted 
to  be  stubborn  things,  and  to  facts  we  must  appeal.    In 
1650,  the  parliament  ordered  the  author,  printer,  and  pub* 
lisher  of  a  book  recommending  the  observance  of  Saturday, 
instead  of  Sunday,  as  the  Sabbath,  to  be  imprisoned  and 
otherwise   punished;    sentenced    one  Clarkson,    who  had 
published  an  impious  and  blasphemous  book,  called  the 
single  Eye  (a  treatise,  we  should  presume,  from  its  title, 
for  we  have  never  seen  it,  to  have  denied  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity)  to  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction,  and  after- 
wards banished ;  his  book,  as  was  directed  also  in  the  preceding 
case,  being  burnt  by  the  common  hangman.     About  the 
aame  time,  they   imprisoned  an  anabaptist,  for   absurdly 
pushing  the  doctrine  of  election  to  its  extreme  limit,  by 
maintaining  that  God  coiild  not  damn  him.    In  the  follow- 
ing y^ar,  a  soldier  was  cashiered,  by  their  authority,  for 
asserting  that  God  was  reason,  as  the  perfection  of  reason 
he  may,  without  heterodoxy,  be  said  to  be.    The  well  known 
case  of  James  Naylor,  a  fanatic,  certainly  fitter  for  Bedlam 
than  for  martyrdom, deserves  also  to  be  referred  to ;  for  though 
lais  conduct,  from  its  actual  disturbance  of  the  public  peace, 
and  avowed  tendency  to  overturn  all  authority^  called  for  some 
punishihent  or  restraint,  it  was,  it  must  be  recollected,  for  his 
blasphemy,  (equalled  in  our  own  days  by  Johanna  South- 
cott  and  others,  who  sank  unpunished  into  obscurity  or  to 
their  ^ves,)  that  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm, 
and,  m  its  n^ercy,  suffered  the  barbarous  punishment  of 
having  his  tongue  bored  through  with  a  hot  iron,  with  which 
a  brand  was  also  set  upon  his  forehead,  in  addition  to  a 
sentence  to  the  pillory,  whipping,  and  perpetual  imprison- 
ment.   It  was  only,  indeed,  by  fourteen  voices,  that  nis  life 
was  saved.     Some  of  the  ordinances  of  parliament  haTing 
forbidden  the  observance  of  -Christmas  day,  Oromwell  him- 
self, notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Whitelocke,  who 
very  properly  reminded  him,  that  such  a  procedure  was  cou: 
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trarv  lo  the  liberty  of  consciencey  which  he  and  hia  fi'ienda 
professed   to   maintain/ directed    the  disperaion    of  aome 
religious    meetings  on  that  day,  by  an    armed   soldiery, 
a  party  of  whom,  in  September,  1649,  rode  into  the  church 
of  St  Peter's,  PauPs  Wharfi  with  their  pieces  cocked  and 
swords  drawni  to  take  a  minister  into  custody,  and  carry  him 
to  Whitehall,  for  no  }iigher  an  offence  than  that  of  reading 
tbe  book  of  common  prayer.     Qn  this  occasion,  they  fired  at 
random  among  the  crowd,  shot  an  old  woman  in  the  head, 
woonded  about  forty  more  of  the  cppgregation,  and  rilled 
and  plundered  them  of  their  clothes,  and  hats,  and  other 
"  spoils  of  the  Egyptians.''    These  are  a  few  of  the  acts  and 
monuments  of  Independent  ascendancy,  in  England,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  rigorous  treatment  of  the  Catholics,  against 
whom,  unhappily,  established  precedent  might  be  quoted  for 
their  wrongs  —  the  state  of  wretchedness  and  want  to  which 
at  Jeast  thirty  thousand  individuals  \^eTe  reduced,  by  th^ 
proscription  of  the  rites  and  liturgy  of  the  established  churchy 
the  blame  of  which  the  Presbyterians  may  at  least  divide', 
— and. the  excessive  severity  exercised  towards  th^  Quakers^ 
whose  actual  disturbance  of  the  public  worship  of  others 
certainly  merited  some  punishment,  though  infinitely  short 
of  that  indiscriminate  persecution  of  the  sect,  as  a  sect,  which 
visited  3170  of  their  first  member^  with  iippridonm^nt,  setting 
iu  thestocks,  whipping,  con^scation  of  their  gOpds,  and  other 
wrongs,  in  the  great  majority  qt  instances  ipilicted  entirely 
for  conscience*  sake,      r rom.  these  wrongs,'  thirty-two  are 
said,  indeed,  to  have  died  in  prison  or  elsewhere.     But  in 
New  l^ngland  the  sect,  there  called.  Congregationalists-^  a 
oame  the  most  appropriate  to  its  peculiar  disciplfne  of  any 
by  which  it  was  ever  known  —  earlier  attained  to  power,  ana 
held  it  longer,  than  in  the  mother  country.    There,  indeed, 
it  can  alone  be  said  ever  to  haye  been  established ;  and  it 
escaped  not  the.  vices  of  all  previous  religious  establishments, 
at  least  in  their  earlier  d^ys;  —  the  love  of  domination,  and 
that  persecuting  spirit  which  is  not  of  Christ,  or  of  hie 
Gospel,  but  of  th.e  vro^ld,  and  he  who  of  its  powers  is  the 
prince.      It   is  necessary,  therefore,  to  glance  —  and  Our 
limits  will  peijuit  us  but  a  glance  —  at  the  transatlantic  pro- 
ceedings of  those  churches  wit,h  whii)h  no  candid  Inde- 
pendent cai^  d.^i^y  ^6  .identity  of  hU  ^ect.  .  Th^i^  laws  eJi- 
cluded  from  all  offices  of  the  state,  from  eligibility  to  vote  at 
elections,  or  to  serve  on  juriesr  and  even  from  oeing  made 
freemen,  every  person  wnp  w«s  not  a  member  ot  jiqia^ 
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idrai^  approved  by  thie  oivil  magistrate  ^:  Theramembm  of 
tbe  establiftfaed  churches  of  EDglond  and  of  Scotland.'diougli 
excluded  from  partaking  the  ordinances  of  the  church,  (and 
eonsiMently  enough  excluded,  vre  admit,  if  permitted  to 
eommunicaite  elaefiehere,)  were  compelled,  under  a  heavf 
flne^  to  itppear  every  Lord^s-day  as  feUow-wbrsbippers  wiUi 
(DOngregationB,    to   whose    discipline^  *  at '  the  least,  they 
<^md  not  conscientiously  conform;    and  for  resp^ctfaU^ 
rtatin^  their*  intentions  to  appeal  against  those  oppressiTl 
gricTanceSy  if  not  corrected  by  the  colonial  govemment,  t^ 
die  parliament  of  England,  the  courts  of  that  government 
most  iniquitously  sentenced  six  of  their  number  to  fine  and 
imprisonment  t-      A  Presbyterian  also  —  for  the  duftrm 
jwt  alluded  to  were  Episcopalians — ^was  imprisoned  for 
tiiirteen  months,  for  venturing  to  question  the  scriptural 
origin  of  the  Independent  church ;  a  most  dangerous  eitperh 
ment  in  the  right  of  exercising  liberty  of  conscience  and 
of  speech,  in  a  country  in  which  a  law  existed  worthy  of  the 
Vatican   or  the  Inquisition,  enaotiue,   that  ''  uny  persoa 
liedsely  charging   any  congregational  minister  with  eiror, 
•should  be  punished  by  the  secular  courts,  according  to  th6 
•quality  and  measure  of  the  ofience ;  that  all  others,'^  adds 
toe  Ordinance,  ''  may  fear  to  break  out  into  such  wicked- 
aesB  j:.'-     As  liberal  and  as  tolerant,  but  not  more  so,  were 
the  laws  of  the  New  England  Congre^tionaltsts  against 
heresy  ;'in  one  of  which;  introduced  by  this  correct  and  broad 
avowal  of  the  principle  of  religious   freedom,  that  **  no 
creature  ^is  lord  or  has  power  over  the  faith  and  consciences 
of  men/'  they  most  inconsistently  enacts  in  the  very  teeth  of 
their  own  declaration^  "  that  to  restrayn,  or  provide  against, 
mehas  may  bring  in  dangerous  errours  or  heresies,  tending 
io  corrupt  and  destroy  the  soules  of  men,  it  is  ordered,  that  if 
any  'Christian  shall  goe  about  to  subvert  or  destroy  the 
Christian  faith  or   religion,  by  preaching,  publishing,  or 
maintaining  any  dangeroust  errors  or  heresy,  or  shall  endea- 
vour to  draw  or  seduce  others  thereunto,  every  such  person 
00-  offending,  and  continuing  obstinate  therein  after  due  means 
of'convertion,  shall  be  fined;  banished,  or  otherwise  severely 
-punished,  as  the  court  of  magistrate^,  duly  considering  the 
-fsffenoe,  with  the  aggravatihg  circumstances  and  dangers 

itkewise,  shall  judge  meet||/'     Of  what  were  dangerous 

i  '  ,        .  ,  .  ^ 

*  Hobertson'9  America,  Iv.  992^    Newhaven's  Settler  in  New  Enidandi 
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keresiidg  the  otvE  RmgistEate  wns  »tbn8  coDatttuted  the  ft(d# 

judge,  and  to  bis  discretion  was  also  left  the  punishment  of 

•acfl  as  he  should  brand  aa  heretics*    But  other  statutory 

enaotments  give  us  Very  satisfactory  jevidencethat  the  limits 

of  free  induiry  and  belief  were  there  abundantly  strbighty  for 

whoever  denied,  the  baptizing  of  infants  was  banished  th< 

iunsdiction  of  the  state;  or  professing  the  Christian  religion; 

but  denving  ftny  Jbook  of  tne  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God^ 

was  to  be  fined  and  punished  as  the  court  thoi^ght  fit.    A 

recantation  of  error,  in  the  latter  case»  limited  the  fine  of 

ftbe  ofiender  to  £10.,  but  if  he  relapsed  inito  heresy,  he  was 

to  be  put  to  death,,  or  be  banished,  as  Ihe  court  should 

determine.    The  knowingly  bringing  in  a  Quaker,  or  berettv 

of  any  kind,  subjected  the  offender  to  be  imprisoned  until  kt 

^ve  security  for  carrying  him  away ;  whilst  the  conceafanent 

of  any  such  noxious  people  was  visited  with  the  men^fu} 

fine  of  fosty  shillings  for  every  hour  of  their  stay.   Going  tot. 

Quakers'  meetine-house  was  an  offence  finable  in  the  sum  of 

t^n  shillings,  and  dispersing  or  concealing  their  publication^ 

m  that  of  five  pounds  for  every  book.    Ordinances  w«re 

indeed  passed^  and  most  rigorously  executed,  for  the  banish*- 

jng  of  toe  members,  of  this  persecuted  sect,  on  pain  of  death 

if  they  returned*^.    Describing  them  in  such  terms  of  ChrMii> 

tian  moderation,,  as  *'  that  accursed  sect  pf  heretics  lately 

risen  up  in  the  world,  called  Quakers,''  their  importation  was 

prohibited  under  the  p^ialty  of  one  hundred  pounds,  whilst 

such  aa  rose  among  themselves  were  to   be  imprisoned> 

severely  whipped,  anid  forbidden  all  conversation  with  their 

fellow-creatures ;  and  on  a  secoiid  offence,  if  males,  they 

were  sentenced  to  lose  an  ear,  and  to  be  kept  in  the  house  of 

correction  until  sent  away  at  their  own  charge ;  and  for  the 

third,  to  lose,  their  other  ear.    Females  were  to  be  whipped 

and  imprisoned  as  the  men ;  and  whether  males  or  females, 

on  offending  for  the  fourth  time,  they  were  to  have  their 

tongues  bored  through  with  a  hot  iron,  and  to  be  imprisoned 

until  sent  away  at  ^eir  o^n  expense  f.     But  another  ordi* 

nance  went  further  stilly  for  it  provided  that ''  every  infaabi*- 

tant  of  the  jurisdiction  wiAdrawn^  from  church  assembliesr, 

and,  instead  thereof,  frequenting  private  meetings  of  tbeur 

own,  or  adherine  to,  or  approving  of,  any  known  Quaker^ 

or  condemning  the  practice  or  proceedings  against  Qu^kenb 

should  be  committed  to  prison  for  one  month ;  and  if  tl^ 

did  not  afterwards  voluntarily  depart  the  colony,  but  refused 

*  Nsale,  p.  68S.       f  11>*  9^9  ^  ;..WjFmie'ft  JBrii.  Emp.  in  America,  i.  |9. 
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to  ^tract  and  reform  their  OfnxiioiiB^  were  to  be  banished,  on 
pain  of  death  if  they  returned*."    The  severe — we  are 
justified  in  saying,  the  barbarous— *  laws  already  quotad^are 
those  of  the  stale  of  Massachusetts:   in  .the  colony  esta-i 
blished  under  the  Plymouth  patent,  whoever  saw  a  Quaker 
was  obliged  to  give  immediate  notice  to  the  nearest  con- 
stable, though  he  should  live  six  miles  or  more  from  one, 
under  pain  of  subjecting  himself  to  the  discretionary  pttmalw 
ment  of  the  court ;  ana  the  constable  receiving  such  inform 
mation  was  required  forthwith  to  apprehend  the  proscribed 
heretic^  however  harmless  and  inoffensive  his  conauct  might 
have  been,  and  if  he  did  not  depart  the  district,  to  whi^  him 
and.send  him  from  it,,  to  wander  where  he  might  be  whipped 
Bfid  .cast  out  again,  if  indeed  a  worse  fate  did  not  befal  himf. 
Such  beinff'  the  mild  letter  of  the. laws  enacted  by  the  Con^ 
gregationaiists  of  New  England,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  an  instance  or  two  of  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
executed.    Women  holding  the  proscribed  opinions  of  the 
Quakers  were  not  saved  by  their«sex,  or  by  any  regard  to 
decency,  from  smarting  under  the  lash  of  the  execntioner,  at 
the  cart's  tail  or  the  public  whipping  post    Numbers  of  both 
sexes  were  banished  for  life,  inany  of  them  after  being 
braqded  withthe  letter  H.  for  heretic,  apd  R.  for  rj0gue,for 
as  rogues  and  vagabonds  thev  were  treated,  and  were  le^y 
descmbed  %.    Two  of  their  female  preachers  were  stripped 
and  exposed,  in  the  most  indecent  manner,  to  a  consider- 
able  degree  of  torture,  in  the  vain  and  ridiculous  expectation 
of  discovering  upoii  their  persons  tokens  of  witchcraft,  a 
criine^  for  which,  in  1692,  no  less  than  nineteen  persons  were 
executed  and.  160  imprisoned,  besides  two  hundred  others 
who  were  under  accusation.     In  1658,  three  Quakers  lost 
their  ears,  and  in  the  two  next  years  three  men  and  one 
woman  of  this  .persuasion,  were  put  to  death,  the  bodies  of 
two.  of  the  former  being  afterwards  thrown  into  a  pit  in  an 
open  field,  froiyi  which  they  were  not  suffered  to  be  re* 
moved  ||.     Several  others  were  condemned  to  this  extreme 
puimhment  of  the  law,  merely  for  the  heretical  opinions 
which  they  held  and  promulgated,  when  a  stop  was  put  to 
the  outrageous  and  unchristian  proceedings  of  .their  Indepenr 
dent  persecutors,  by  .a  letter  from  their  high  church,  or — for 
;suich^.we  doubt  not,  that^t  heart  he  was  ^-rather  from  their 

•  Neale,p.30r.  t  lb.  321. 
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popish  king,  gooit  after  hh  reBtordtion'*:    Nor  Vtts 

severity  confined  to  Quakers,  for,  in  porsuance  ftf  their 

declared  intention,  of  tolerating  no  faith -or  worship  but  their 

own,  Aey  (vanished  a  popular  mtnister  from  one  of  theit 

towns,  for  mnntaining,  amongst  other  heretical  and  erroneoua 

opinions,  that  which  their  descendants  most  unwarrantably 

assert  to  have  been  as  a  fundamental  in  their  tenets,  that 

"  tkere  shonM  be  a-  general  and  unlimited  toleration  for  aH 

religions,  and  that  to  punish  men  for  matter  of  conscience 

wa^  persecution  f/'    Having  also  assembled  a  synod,  (for 

synoas  were  perfectly  consistent  with  the  notions  of  Indepen** 

dencv  held  by  many  of  the  body  in  the  seventeenth  century y) 

in  lo37,  in  which  they  sweepmgly  condemned  eigbty-two 

opinions,    chiefly  of  an  antinomian  tendency,   they  fined 

severat  persons  who  maintained  them ;  impiisoned  others ; 

and  banished  sixteen  of  them,  who,  being  by  the  rigid 

execution   of  that  sentence  compelled  to  seek   a  shelter 

in  the  wild  deserts  of 'the  country,  were  tomahawked  and 

scaiped  by  the  Indian  tribes,  a  fate  which  befd  not  a  few  df 

New  Ei 


the  New  England  sufferers  for  conscience'  sake  }!••  We  wiH 
not  multiply  instances  of  the  practical  intolerance  of  the 
sect  in  America,  for  nonmltiplieation  surely  can  be  needed 
to  justify  the  addrption  of  the  conclusion  of  an  emin^t 
historian  of  that  eouhtfy,  that  **  the  people  who,  ia  England, 
could  not  bear  being  chastised  with  rods,  had  no  sooner  got 
free  from  their  fetters,  than  they  scourged  their  fellow^ 
refugees  with  scorpions ||/'  With,  equal  truth  and  justice 
does  another,  and  a  stilt  more  eloquent  writer  on  the  same 
subject  observe,  ^'  With  an  inccmsiatency  of  which  there  are 
many  snch  ftagrant  infitancea'  among  Christians  of  ev^ry 
denomination,  that  it  cannot  be  imputed  as  a  reproach  pecu- 
liar to  any  sect,  the  very  men,  who  had  themselves  fled  from 
persecution,  became  persecutors,  and  had  recourse,  in  order 
to  enforce  their  own  opinions,  to  the  same  unhallowed 
weapons,  against  whicJi  they  had  lately  remonstrated  with  so 
much  violence  §.** 

The  facts  —  the  laws  — ^the  public  declamtions  —  to  whidi 
we  have  appealed,  with  a  view  of  proving  that  the  Indepen- 
dents of  former  ^  ages  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  the 
imputation  of  intolerance,  which  lied  alike  heaviiy  on  aU««— 
or  at  least  so  nearly  alike,  tliat  the  degree  of  intoleranee  is 

*  Neale,  p.  313-15 ;  NeW  England  Judged,  339,  &c.  Rose's  Observations 
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-not  worth 'di9putiiig  abovt^  find  may  be  pretty  abcdnAdY 
determined  by  the  degree  and  continaance  of  power  wfaick 
-each  Beet  enjoyed  -^  are  too  conclusive,  in  our  appreheniioo, 
to  need  any  copious  citations  of  the  opinions  formed  of  their 
■conduct  by  cotemporaneous  writers.    One   or  two,  how^- 
ever,  for-  the  sake  of  impartiality,  we  cannot  but  sdect 
In  reference  to  th^  blirbarona  punishment'  of  Nayior;  and 
those  who  belch  his  tenets,  one  of  the  writers  of  the  times 
very  pertinently  asks,  whether  other  sects  "  have  any  good 
assurance  they  may  not  hereafter  be  dealt  withal  after  the 
like  manner?    And  whether  the  several  professors  amoagst 
us,  tiiaiby  the  national  faith  shall  be  concluded  unorthodoi, 
may  not,    from  those   beginnings    and  other  foundations 
.already  laid,  expect  to  receive  the  Uke  entertainment  at  the 
hands  of  this  generation,  asthe  godly  and  faidiful  followeii 
of  Christ  have,  at  the  hands  of  the  worldly  powers  and 
national  churdi  in  times  past*?"    From  New  En^aiid,a 
letter,  written  about  the  same  time,  observes,  in  a  similai 
stmin,  "  We  mnst  now  have  a  state  religion,  such  a$  the 
powers  of  this  world  will  allow, .  and  no  other ;  a  state 
ministry,  and  a  dtate  way  of  maintenance;  and  we  moat 
worship  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  world  shall  appoint  us;  we 
must  ml  go  to  the  public  place  of  meeting  in  the  parish 
where  we  dwell,  or  be  prosecuted  f."    But  we  appeal  to 
authority  still  higher;   the   remonstrances    to  CromweH's 
government  of  Cromweirs  son,  Henry,  the  lord  deputy  of 
Irdand,  one  of  the  few,  the  very  few,  consistent  Indepen- 
dents of  his- time,  and  a  man  whose  views  of  toleration-- 
whose  character  and  conduct— -would  do  honour  to  any 
sect  or  any  cause.     In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  brother-in* 
law,  Fleetwood-,  he  very  justly  asks,  **  Will  not  the  laws  of 
an  imposing  Independent  or  Anabaptist  be  as  imposing  as 
the  laws  of  an  imposing  prelate  or  presbyter  ?   Dear  brother," 
he  adds,  with  an  earnestness  which  dees  equal  honour  to  his 
head  and  heart,  '*  let  us  not  fall  into  the  sins  of  other  men, 
lest  we  partake  of  their  plagues.     Let  it  be  so  carryed  that 
.all  the  people  of  God,  though  under  different  forms,  yea, 
■even  those  whom  you  count  without,  may  enjoy  their  birth- 
right and  civil  liberty,  and  that  no  one  party  may  tread  upon 
|;he  neck  of  another  |."    These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  real 
friend  to  toleration  on  its  broadest  basns,  shackled  by  no 
ifis  or  huts,  exceptions  or  limitations :  but  we  may  be  satis- 

*  Narrative  of  the  late  Par1iamei>(b.    Hark  MisccJ.  Hi.  S45. 
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M  hf  anodier  of'  this  eidightened  staletmatt's  lettera  4(» 
iQCcetary  Thurloe,  urging  upon  his  father's  goverDmeiit 
tendaroess  to  seetarians,  that  these  were  not.  the  gene- 
nlly  received  opinions  of  the  party  <  which  then  had  the 
vpper  hand.  .  Speaking  of  hip  success  in.  suppressing,  by 
mild  measures,,  the  excesses  of  the  {Anabaptists  in  Ireland, 
he  remarks,  *'  The  Independent  was  then  above  measure 
pleased,  and  the  fresh  joy  of  being,  newly  delivered  from 
the  reign  of  the  Anabaptists,  save  him  no  leisure  to.  think 
of  settmg  up  for  himself,  which  nevertheless  aH  partiea  wiU 
attempt  in  their  turn  *,'' 

With  this  sagacious  observation- of  the  youqg  loid  deputy 
of  Ireland,  we  shall  close  the  evidence  on  both  sides  in  the 
liti^tion    between    the    Presbyterians   and   Independent)^ 
vhich  others  have  provoked,  and  argued  in  the  true  spirit  of 
advocates ;  and  which  we  wish  to  sum  up  with  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  judge>  though  we  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  clothincr  ourselves  in  another  and  less  dignified  character, 
whilst  collecting  as  amici  curia  much  important  evidence^ 
which  neither  of  the  litigants*adduced :  and  we  have  done  so 
at  great  length,  not  only  because  Mr.  Orme  hi|s.  made  tii0 
point  at  issue  a  most  prominent  feature  m  his  work,  but 
becaose,  chiefly  upon  it,  he  has  been  outrageously  assailed  by 
the  champions  ot  Predbylenan  perfection ;  though  on  the 
score  of  intolerance  we  have  ibown,  we  would  hope,  even  to 
their  satisfacti0n,  |hat  their  ancestors  in  olden  times  were,  at 
least,  .in  pari  deltdo  with  the  Independents,  whose  ^eisa 
incongniities  of  practice  and  {Mrofession- we  attempt  neitbec 
to  vindicate  nor  excuise.    But:We  have  a  higher  object  in 
view^-an  exposure  of  the  foUy  of  men  of  any  sect  contending 
warmly,  and  too  often  bitterly,  for  the  exemption  of  their, 
parl^  from  vices  and  inconsistencies,  which  they  agree  in 
admitting,  in  as  far  as  all  other  parties  are  concemed,  were 
common  to  the  a^.    If  intolerance  be  not  consistent  with 
the  Independency  of  the  days  in  which-  we  live,  (as  moat 
sasuiedly  it  is  not)  what  interest  or  motive  has  ah  Indepen^ 
dent  to  <iistort  the  clear  evidence  ef  kittoffy^ — to^atoop  to 
quibbles  and  to  quirks,  to  prove  that  this  was  also  the  case 
with  the  pntcticdit  Independency  of  two  hundred  yeans  ago? 
Unquestionably  he  -has  none,  save  it  be  that  inordinate  seii^ 
lore,  which    in  eveiy  thing  with  which  we  are  conne^ted^ 
would  give  us  the  pve-emiaettce.    The  like  reasoning  applies; 
of  course,  f  o  PresoytMans,  Eptscopahaas,  and  to  alL    We^ 
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'8^  teaBt/have  ttoted  upoin  it  in  referrmg  to  tlm  post  fakfiory  of 
the  sect  to  which  we  fiat«rally  feel. the  BtrongegiprefereDce, 
'without  caring  what  may  be  thought  of  i»  by  its  unreason- 
able zealots  for  ha^g  done  so.    Would  those  zealots  of 
every  church,  established  or  protected^  (alas !  though,  tbat 
'for  any  protection  diere  should  be  need) -»- Episcopaban, 
Presbyterian,  or  Independent,  but  do  their  best  to  canry  the 
tolerating  principles  of  their  aect  into  the  practice  of  their 
lives»  they  would  be  fiouch  more  profitably  occupied,  both 
for  themselves  und  for  others,  than  in  raking  up  the  musty 
records  of  the  intolerance  of  those  who  differed  from  them,  in 
ages  gone  by,  never,  we  hope^  to  return.    That  we  oursdves 
have  followed  their  example^  we  readily  admit;  but  every  one 
•must  perceive,  in  a  moment,  that  we  have  done  it  but  to 
repeat  to  the  angry  ckumcoitff  for  pre-eminence,  where  pre- 
eminence,  as    a   body,  there  was  none,    the   admonition 
'of  our  Saviour,    '*  He  that  is  without    sin  amongst  yon 
•cast  the  first  stone ;"  '^  cast  the  beam,"  we  should  in  some 
-cases  be  justified  in  adding,  **  out  of  thine  own  eye,  then 
shatt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote   out  of  thy 
brother's  eye." 

Holding,  or  at  least  eiideavouring  thus  to.  hold,  the  soaks 

with  an  equal  hand ;  and  reading  the  leeords  of  th&  ages  tbrt 

are  past  wiCh  the  eye  of  the  historian,  not  tbat  of  the 

'partizan;  whilst  we  reply  to  the  false  accufiation  which  has 

been  advanced  against  Mr/Oni^e,  of  having  purposely  and 

onteandidly 'suppressed  the  fact  of  there  having^  been^  is 

'Holland,  a  Presbyterian  church  eataUished  by  law»  which 

recognised  and  acted  on-  the  principle  of  tolera^n,  before 

the  Independents  existed  as  a  boay  to;  reco^ise  it — by 

referring  to  the  treatment  of  Grotius  and  .Voxstma^  for  abet* 

ting  heretical  6pinioBs>  both  of  whom  were  exilod^  and  one 

had  a  chance  of  being  hung ;  and  to  the  position  aubvemve  of 

ail  toleration,  adoptra  even  by  the  synodof  Dott»  that  here^ 

•was  cognizable  and  punishable  by  the  civil  magistrate ;  — oa 

the  oUier-hand,  we  would  remind  the  writer  whom  upon  this 

YK)int  we  defend,  that  to  deny  the  oonnezion,  we' will  even 

Bay  the  identity,  of  the  Cdngregationalists  of  New  Enghmd 

with  the  Independents  of  the  mother  coimtry,  in  order  to  get 

rid  of  the  aigument  derivable  from  their  persecataoBs,  is  a 

•snbtarfuge  of  which  a  candid-  historian  should  be  ashamed. 

tThey  had  synods,  says  Mr.  Orme:  and  so  had  the  Indepen- 

tdents  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  approbatioa  of  Dr. 

Owen  himself,  or  something  of  a  similar  nature  under  another 

nanie.    O !  ^*  but  it  ia  not^  the  name,"  he  afterwards  oon- 
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tenils, ''  bat  die  spirit  aild  conduct,  which  disct)ver '  the 
system  to  which  we  belong/'    This  is  begging  the  question 
'  with  a  Tengeanoe ;  and  amounts  to  nothing  more  or  less  than 
an  assertion  that  Independent  churches  disavow  persecution 
— fi]go— -no  persecutors  could  be  Independents :  a  mode  oF 
getting  rid  of  the  inconsistenoie's  between  profession  and 
conduct,  which,  if  allowed^  would  exculpate  every  sect  from 
eveiy  crime  that  has  been  laid  to  their  charge.     But 'Mr. 
Orme  appeals  to  fisu^t  in  proof  of  the  non-identity  of  these 
two  bodies,  and  the  tolerant  spirit  of  the  English  Indepen- 
dents ;  citing  in  support  of  his  position  a  remonstrance  of  the 
ministers  of  London  in  that  connexion  with  their  American 
brethren,  against  their  persecuting  proceedings,  and  exhort- 
ing them  to  desist  from  such  unchristian  courses.     This  very 
interference-— this  very  epithet  of  brethren,  must  give  the  go- 
by to  the  question,  in  as  far  as  the  identity  of  the  tuvo 
bodies  is  concerned,  on  which  no  one  acquamtcd  with  the 
history,  the  manners,  the  parties,  and  the  language  of  those 
times,  could  seriously  entertain  a  doubt.    The  Independents 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Congreg.ationalists  of  New  England, 
are  essentially  one  and  the  same  sect  now ;  and  they  were  so 
in  every  thing  that  respected  the  marks  of  their  distinction 
£rom  other 'Sects,  a  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  yeacs 
ago.    The  remonstrance  of  the  former  body  to  the  latter  is, 
therefore,  to  be  treated  as  a  communication  from  one  branch. 
q{  a  sect  to  another ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  even  that 
protest  against  intolerance  contajns  a  high  cbmrnendntionr  of 
^tfae  care  and  vigilance  of  a  very  worthy  magistracy  •  to 
countenance  and  protect*'  the  congregatronal  ministry,  though 
that  very  magistracy  were  the  chief  authons  of  all  the  wrongs 
iofficted  npon  other  sects. ;  In  entreating  that  ministry,  and. 
their  hearers,  ^' to  suspend  all  proceedings  in  corporal  re»- 
straints^  or  punishments  on  persons  that  dissent  from  them ;" 
the  qualifying  expression  ^*  rigoroosr*'  is  also  prefixed  to  the 
word  "  proceedings,"  and*  what  should  be  thought  rigorous 
who  was  to  determine  ?    But  the  date  of  the  remonstrance 
deprives  it  of  all,  or  of  nearly  all,  its  weight  as  evidence  ^f 
die  tolerant  disposition,  of  the  Independents  as  a  body,  even 
at  home.     That  date. is  the  26th  of  March,  1669,  nearlf 
seven  years  and  a  half  after  the  letter  of^Charies  IL  to  the 
governor  of  New  England  had  comnumded  these  persbcvk* 
tions  to  .be  stayed.    At  this  very  time,  the  authors  of  the 
declaration  in  &vour  of  toleration  were  smarting  under  the 
rigoroas  laws  enacted  against  them  by  the  Engliah^  parUa* 
wnt,  wbere  like  high  church  and  king  party  had  againrgot 
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the  aiseendancy ;  fft  may;  readily  ocmceWe^  therefore)  that 
they   felt  for  others  sioailariy  situated :  and  it  was  their  . 
manifest  interest  to  protest  against  religious  persectttioos  of 
every  kind,  as  we  could  produce  proof  after  proof  of  every  party. 
Catholic  and  Protestant — Presbyterians,  Independents,  An^r 
baptists,  Fifth  Monarchy  men  and  all,  having  done  more  or 
leas  unequivocally,  when  they  have  been  groaning  under  its 
pressure ;  though  they  have  unhappily  forgotten,  or  widely 
departed  from  the  principle,  when  in  their  turn  they  ha^l  the 
power  to  oppress.     In  vain,  therefore,  do  we  look  for  any 
interference  of  the  Independents  of  England  to  check  the 
intolerant  proceediitgs  of  their  brethren  in  America,  dnriQi; 
the  fifteen  years,  at  the  least,  in  which  they  were  banging, 
branding,    flogging,   banishing,  fining,  imprisoning,  &o«e 
whom  they  denounced  as  heretics  at  their  pleasure,  until  the 
king's  letter  checked  them  in  their  course ;  although  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  period  those  Independents  had  great 
power  and  influence  in  England,  and  for  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it  could  have  secured  the  eflectual  interference  of  its 
government.      But,  instead  of  this,  for  near  eight  year^ 
k>nger,  they  passed  over  these  enormities  in  silence ;  ilnd  it 
is  not  until  they  are  rigorously  persecuted  themaelves  at 
home  for  conscience'  sakci  that  they  think  it  necessary  to 
bear  their  testimony  against  still  sieverer  persecutions,  on  the 
like  ground,  by  their  '*  brethren'*  abroad. 

With  this  remark  we  close  the  controversy,  protesting, 
however,  against  any  inference  being  drawn,  either  from 
what  we  have  said,  or  what  we  have  produced  in  evidence, 
on  either  side,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  fullest  admission,  thai 
both  amongst  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  (and  with- 
out partiality  we  may  add,  especially  the  latter)  individoal 
writers  may  be  found,  who  advocated  on  a  very  broad, 
though  few,  perhaps,  on  the  broadest  basis,  the  sacred  prin- 
ciples of  the  rights  of  conscience,  which,  a  few  ages  after, 
began  to  be  more  ably  and  more'  fully  urged ;  until  they 
were,  at  length,  theoretically  adopted  by  neariy:  every  sect, 
and  acted  upon  to  a  great  extent  by  the  legislature  of  the 
land.  In  the  foremost  rank  of  these,  unquestionably,  stood 
Owen;  and  had  Mr.  Orme  satisfied  himself  with  aaseiling 
his  claim  to  this  honour,  without  claiming  it  so  ezclttsirely  as 
he  does  for  the  sect  to  which  the  doctor  and  his  biographer 
alike  belong,  we  should  not  have  had  ho  long  a  digression  to 
make  from  the  regular  cour8**«f  the'namitive  before  us;  on 
which  our  observations  now  must  nedds  be  brief  indeed,  a 
circumstance  which  we  the  less  regret,  from  our  genoal 
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ooncumnoe  alike  m  the  correctness  of  its  author's  facts,  and 
tbe  justice  of  his  femarks. 

*    In  reveHing  to  the  personal  history  of  Dr.  Owen,  we  can-  ^ 
oot  but  venture  a  rematk,  that  the  gradual  change  wl^ich 
took  place  in  his  sentiments  on  religious  liberty,  arandantly' 
fjtoves  what  ^ere  the  general  (kpimons  6n  the  sobject,  at  the 
time.    Tbosi  after  he  had  become  an  Independent,  he  de- ' 
scribes  toleration  **  as  the  alms  of  authority ;"   and  lon^ ' 
afterwards  talks  of  the  people  of  God  ''enjoying  rule  ana- 
prote<itioa.a8  they  are  fitted  for  employment/'  mreetting  who 
has'sftid,  that ''  bis  kingdom  is  ndt  of  this  world/ 

Whilst  residing  at  Cogseshall,  where  he  continued  for' 
sQtne  time,  useful  add  l^Toved  as  the  pastor  of  an  Inde* 
peodent  clHirch  and  congregation  there,  Dr.  Owen  was  intro->^ 
duced,  at  the  siege  of  Colchester,  to  Fairfax,  at  whose  hou^e 
Cromwell  afterwards  introduced  himself  to  his  acquaintance.  ^ 
The  fair^t  prospects  of  promotion  were  thus  opened  to  his 
view,  had  he  been  an  aipbitious  man  to  avail  himself  of  them, 
which)  however,  be  was  noti     But  honours  forced  themselves 
upon  bim.     He  was  more  than  once  called  from  his  retire-*^ 
aent  to  preach  before  the  parliament  €md  the  army;  and  \^as' 
selected  for  the  difficult  task  of  imnrpving,  by  a  discourse  to^ 
the  former,  the  execution  of  the  king,- the  day  after  that* 
event  took  place.     His  enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  the  sect 
to  which  he  was  an  ornament,  have  referred  to  the  sermon 
then  delivered  as  a  proof  of  his  approval  of  this  unjustifiable 
act;  but  no  snch  approval  is  to  oe  foun^i  in  any  part  of  it.' 
When  he  printed  it,  as  he  did  immediately  after,  he  annexed^ 
to  it  his  celebrated  treatise  on  Toleration ;  one  of  the  earliest/ 
though  not  the  best  essays  on  that  important  subject;  for  it* 
contains  some  positions  on  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  in  sup-  ' 
porting  ministers  who  preached  the  truth,  and  in  discoura-' 
gingan  external  inducements  to  embrace  erroneous  tenets,  at' 
variance  with  the  more  correct  Views  upon  those  pt)intB  adopted' 
iothe  present 'day.     At  the  earnest  request,  almost  at  the' 
commimd,  itideed,  of  Cromwell,*  he  afterwards  accompanied 
that  gen€»nd  as  chaplain  to  his  army,  both  to  Ireland  and; 
Skotland.     In  each  of  those  countries  he  preached  witli  con- 
siderable, success,  and  in  the  former  essentially  promoted  the' 
caase  of  learning,  by  correcting  the  abuses  which  had  crept; 
mto  the  government  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin^  and  placing 
it  on  a  respectable  footing.     In  1651,  he  was  called  to  render- 
&e  same  services  to  his  alma  maUr,  Oxford,  the  parliament 
fcaving  i^jpointed  him,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  to'  the.' 
deanery  ot  Christ  Church;  from  which,  and  from  the  vice- 
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cbancellorship^  Dr.  Ri^ynoldi,  who  had  beeu  put  mta  thoBe 
offices  by  the  Presbyterian  party,  was  removed,  for  refusiug 
to  take  the  engagement  to  be  true  to  the  government  with- 
ont  king,  or  hous^  of  lords.  Had  the  system  of  Independency 
been  then  what  it  is  now,  Owen  could  never  have  accepted 
this  office,  to  which  was  attached  some  considerable  porticn 
of  the  temporalities  of  the  church.     Bat  such  was  the  tashion 
of  the  times ;  and  hence  Milton  had  but  too.  good  ground  to 
repfoach  the  Independents  with  the  inconsistency  of  the 
d^andence  of  their  ministers  on  a  state  hire  in  religion. 
Whilst  in  this  situation  he  preached  several  times  before  the 
parliament ;  once  on  the  thanksgiving  day  for  thfe  liatlle  of 
Worcester,  when  he  was  more  abusive  of  the  Scotch  than 
was  his  wont  in  his  public  discourses ;  and  another  time,  at 
the  funeral  of  Ireton,  of  whom  he  seems  to  have  entertained 
a  high,— -we  strongly  suspect  too  high,  an  opinion.     In  1652, 
Cromwell,  as  chunoellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  ap- 
pointed Owen  his  vice-chancellor;  an  office  which  he  6lled 
for  five  years  with  distinguished  ability,  highly  to  his  own 
credit,  and  equally  to  the  advantage  of  the  boay  over  which 
lie  presided.    Two  years  after  his  noimination,  whilst  in  Lon- 
dcn,  attending  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  leading  Indepen- 
deats  and  Presbyterians,  convened  by  Cromwell,  for  the 
jmrDoae  of  effectmg  an  union  between  the  two  parties,  the 
University  conferred   upon  him  the.  degree  of  doctor  in 
divinity*     Such^  at  least,  *  is  Mr.  Orme^s  account  6f  the 
manner  in  which  bis  diploma  was  obtained ;  and  it  is,  pro- 
bably, the  correct  one.    From  our  MS.  it  would  appear, 
however,  that  he  himself  stood  for  it  in  the  regular  way; 
and'  as  it  contains  rather  a  curious  anecdote,  we  will  tran- 
scribe the  passase; — '' Not  long  after  which  (his  coming 
to  Oxford)  he  twes  his  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.    But 
some  of  tiie  Drs.,  who  had  not  much  kindness  for  him, 
did  intend  to  baffle  him  when  he  came  to  dispute,  think- 
ing he  had  been  so  long  absent  from  the  University,  tbat 
he  would  be  unready  both  in  speaking  Latin,  and  in  disr 
BUting.    The  night  before,  a  friend  of  his  having  the  ia- 
tbrmatioQ  of  this  design,  acquaints  Mr»  O.  with  it ;  upon 
which  he  prepares  himself  more  thoroughly  for  the  en- 
counter^  while  he  was  at  Edinbui^h,  conversing  constantly 
mih  the  learned  men  of  the  College,  and  oAers,  in.  Latin 
and  in  disputations.    He  was  better  prepsured  than  thej 
veve  aware  of;  and  keeping  them  to  the  strict  rule  of  dis- 
putation, he  managed  y^  whole  exercise  with  such  exaclness 
iw  ihiatmtad  their  eacpectations."    - 
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In  his  gover^ent  of  tl^e  University  he  evinced  ^grcsat 
Eberality  of  sentiment  and  oonduct,  bestowing  the  livings  m 
his  gift  principally  upon  Presbyterians;,  and  even  suffering 
the  proscribea  Episcopalians  to  meet  together,  for  worship 
op{>osite  to  bis  own  door,  though  urged  by  many  to  preirent 
tfleir  doing  so.    He  carefully  corrected  all  abuses,  cmd  en- 
couraged learning  in  every  possible  way;  even  taking. poor 
scholars  .into  his  house,  and  supplying  them  with  mone^y 
from  his  own  pocket,  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  studies* 
He  was  also  a  diligent  preacher,  generally  officiating  every 
Sunday  morning  at  St.  Mary's  church,  where  the  men^bers-of 
the  University  attend,  and  at  Stadham,  his  native  village,>where 
he  had  some  private  prpperty,  in  the  afternoon^    Whilst 
hplding  this  omce,  he  also  acted  as  one  of  the  tryesg  for  the 
ejection  of  scandalous  and  insufficient  min^sterSi  in  which 
situation  l\e  did  himself  great  honQu1r,an4.ihe  church  and  the 
world  real  service,  by  rescuing  the  learned  Dr*  Pooockfrom 
the  barbarian  hands  pf  some  ox  his  fellow  commissioners,  who^ 
were  abput  to  eject  that  celebrated  oriental  scholar  from  J^ 
hviug,  as  a  scandalp9%  igporant,  and  insufficient  ndmsteil 
$ug;1^  ^as  th^  conduct  of  some  of  the  Independent  tryeis,  the 
freqqeht  injustice  of  whose  proceedings  is  scarcely  atcMied 
for  by  the  good  which  they  avowedly  did<in  many  cases,  and 
hj  their  havingjiad  in  their  x^umber  such  men  as  Owen  and 
Howe,  without  whose  judicious  tempering  of  their  zeal.with 
a  litde  knowledge  and  discretion,  their  conduct  would  have 
been  still  more  objectionable  thai^  it  yras.   ']?hat  of  Dr«  Qwett 
liimseli^  wqnld  seem,  howeyeiy  in. another  reapeet,  to  h^f^ 
been  rather  inconsistent  with  b^  professed  love^vif  r^remtel^ 
and  the  duties  of  his  office  as  g  Christian  minister.    We 
allude  to  hia  standing  for  the  representation  pfth«  University 
in  parliament  in  16§i,  though  ne  sal  as  its  member  but  a 
short  time,  the  committee  of  privileges  deciding  agakist  his 
fitness,  from  his  being  in  the  ministry. .  In  that  d^ision  we 
think  them  right;  for  certainly  the  leas  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  has  to  do  with  secular  affairs,  the  b^ttcar  will  he  be 
able  to  attend  to  those  spiritual  ones  which  are  bia  peculiar 

Erovince.  The  evil  of  not  attending  to  a  separation  oleaily 
ud  do  wn^  according  to  our  view  of  me,  subject,  in  Scriplurei 
exposed  the  doctor  to  much  inisrepresentaticm,  ana  else 
placed  him  in  situations  by  no  means  accordant  with  Jue 
sacred  fnnctions.  Thus  we  find  him  very  active  in.  faissng 
troops  and  securing  prisqners,  and  performing  as  aciioe  of 
his  enemies' xiot  inaptly  imputed,  the  <uities  of  a  mejo»>g|BiieraJ^ 
rather  than  a  teacher  of  the  Gospel  of  peace.  On  the  appoint- 
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ment*  of  Richard  Cromwell  fo  the  ^ancellorship  of  the 
UniverBityy  Dr.  Owen  was  superseded  as  vice-chancellor  by 
Dr.  Conant ;  owing  his  dismissal  from  the  office  he  had  so 
faithfully  discharged,  to  his  having  drawn  up  the  petition 
presented  to  the  house  of  commons  by  the  officers  of  the 
army  against  Cromwell  being  appointed  king. 

Tne  remaining  incidents  in  bis  public  life  are  his  activity 
in  the  formation  of  the  Savoy  Confession  of  Faith;  his  con- 
nexion ^ith  the  Wallingford-house  party,  by  which  Richard 
Cromwell  was  forced  to  resign  the  protectorate,  which  we 
believe,  by  die  way,  to  have  been  more  of  a  political  nature 
than  Mr.  Orme  is  disposed  to  admit ;  the  assistance  which 
he  gave  to  the  restoration  of  the  long  parliament ;  his  un- 
successful journey  as  a  commissioner  to  the  army,  to  know 
the  intentions  of  the  wary  Monk  ;   and  finally,  his  dismissal 
from  the  deanery  of  Christ  Church,  to  make  way  for  Dr. 
Reynolds,  when  the  Presbyterians  again  had  the  ascendancy 
in  parliament.     With  that  dismissal  terminated   bis   con- 
aexion  with  affairs  of  state,  and  the  public  politics  of  the 
time,  in  which  he  had  long  taken  an  active  part ;  one,  indeed, 
which  Mr.  Orme  himself  admits  to  have  been  in  some  mea- 
sure injurious  to  the  full  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  the  Christian  ministry. 

.  On  the  remainder  of  his  life,  as  far  as  the  character  of  this 
great  and  excellent  man  is  concerned,  we  confess  that  we 
took  with  more  unmingled  satisfaction,  though  to  him  it  was 
l^^haps  a  harder  path.  We  can  cast,  however,  but  the 
n&ercst  glance  upon  its  incidents.  Retiring,  on  his  depriva- 
tion, to  Stadham,  he  preached  there  to  a  small  congregation, 
many  of  them  from  Oxford,  until  he  was  driven  thence  by 
the  militia  of  that  city,  and  other  persecutions  raised  agdinst 
him ;  when  he  removed  from  place  to  place  for  safety,  repairing 
at  last  to  London,  where  he  employed  his  time  in  preparing 
for  the  press  many  of  those' works  which  have  immortalized 
his  name.  SoVne  of  tlipm,  in  favour  of  the  Dissenters  and 
toleration,  he  was  compelled  to  publish  anonymously.  So 
uncomfortable,  indeed,  did  he  feel  himself  in  England,  as 
well  he  might  do  in  those  times,  that  he  readily  accepted  a 
cltU  from  one  of  the  congregational  churches  of  Boston,  in 
Massachusets,  to  become  their  pastor,  though  he  was  pre- 
vented going  to  America,  it  has  been  said,  by  a  prohibition 
from  the  government.  The  Declaration  of  Indulgence  in 
.  1679,  unconstitutional  as  it  was,  freed,  however,  both  Owen 
and  his  fellow-sufferers  from  the  most  grievous  of  the  restraints 
to  which  they  had  been  long,  and  most  unjustly  subjected, 
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and  he  openly  preached  in  London,  where  be  was  for  some 
years  pastor  of  the  Independent  church  and  copgregation 
stssembling  in  Bury  'Street,  amopgst  whom  were  several 
uoblemea,  and  persons  eminent  for  their  rank,  and  for  the 
part  which  they  had  taken  in  public  affairs.  Over  these  he 
continued  to  preside  until  his  death,  which  happened,  at  his 
country  seat  at  EaUng,  on  the  24th  of  August  1683,  in  the, 
67th  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  Bunhill 
Fields,  followed  to  the  cemetery  of  the  despised  and  perse- 
cuted Dissenters,  by  the  carriages  of  67  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, besides  many  mourning  coaches,  and  persons  on  norse- 
back;  an  abundant  proof  how  much  he  must  have  been 
honoured  through  life,  and  lamented  at  his  death. 

On  his  character  we  have  not  room  to  expatiate,  nor  is 
there  any  necessity  for  our  doing  so,  for  all  the  defects  which 
his  bitterest  enemies  attempted  to  point  out  in  it,  have  alj'eady 
been  considered ;  and  its  excellencies,  who  does  not  know  ? 
If  ^y  such  there  be,  we  gladly  refer  them  to  the  pages  of 
Mr.  Orme,  where  that  character  is  fairly  and  ably  arawn  at 
length.  His  merits  as  a  writer  are  also  too  generally  admitted, 
and  too  correctly  estimated,  to  require  any  notice  at  our 
hands  of  his  works,  which  were  numerous  and  elaborate 
beyond  any  conception,  which,  without  such  proof,  we  could 
have  formed  of  the  labours  of  an  individual  mind.  Difiuseness, 
prolixity,  redundancy  of  thought  and  of  expression ;  a  style 
perplexed  by  long  sentences,  and  encumbered  by  epithe£s  ill 
chosen,  ana  often  unnecessary ;  these  are  the  defects  to  be 
set  off  against  the  many  eloquent  and  touching  passages,-^ 
the  forcible  reasoning, —  the  stores  of  learning,  which  his 
writings  profusely  exhibit.  With  all  his  faults^  when  shall 
we  see  his  like  again  ? 

Turning  from  Dr.  Owen  to  his  biographer,  it  would  be  the 
height  01  injustice  to  close  this  lengthened  article  without 
expressing  the  high  gratification  with  which  we  have  perused 
Mr.  Orme's  interestmg  memoir.  In  an  age  in  which  this 
species  of  writing  has  been  more  successfully  cultivated  than 
in  any  other,  we  hesitate  not  in  characterizmg  this  work  as 
one  of  the  very  best  pieces  of  biography  which  has  for  some 
years  been  produced.  The  critical  analysis  of  Dr.  Owen's 
works  which  it  contains,  is  as  creditable  to  its  author,  as  it 
will  be  useful  in  the  highest  degree  to  theological  students, 
and  to  the  general  reader ;  whilst  the  notices  of  cotemporary 
writers,  ana  of  persons  who  took  a  part  in  the  public  affairs 
of  the  times,  possess  no  ordinary  interest.  The  reflections 
interspersed  throughout  the  volume  are  also,  generally  speak- 
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ingt  &t  once  pertinent  and  jndicious.    The  book,  however^ 
has  spme  defects ;  and,  earneetly  and  even  somewhat  aiudoufily 
hoping  to  see  a  second,  editiom  of  so  valuable  a  work,  we 
shall  direct  the  attention  of  its  author  to  a  few  of  the  errora 
in  his  style  which  we  have  remarked,  and  could  wish  to  see 
corrected.    The  sentence  at  page  3,  *'  No  harm,  howeyer, 
qan  coise  from  noticing,  when  it  can  be  done  wiUi  any  degree 
of  certainty,  the  partici:^r  line  of  the  Adamic  race,  to  which 
a  respected  individual  owed  his  birth/'  is  affected  in  the 
eictreme ;  so  ridiculously  30,  indeed,  as  to  border  upon  the 
bombastic*    ^'  A  most  important,  but  little  understood  s&d 
unjiistly  abusdd  right,^  (p.  101),  is  a  sentence  cOmpes^  -of 
awkward  compound  epithets,  very  easily"  altered  for  the 
better.    We  conld  not  but  smile  at  the  singular  anaohroniim 
ocoorring  at  p,  169,  where  Mr.  Onne>  in  giving  the  address 
of  Dr.  Owen  to  the  University,  puts  into  his  mouth  a  passage 
from  Terence,  in  ibe  avowed  translation  of  the  elder  C(rfmsn, 
who  was  not  then  in  being.     There  is  also  as  much  pedantry 
in  the  following  short  sentence  as  we  recollect  to  have  met 
with  for  some  time,    *'  When  he  discovers  latei  -  anguU  in 
hefha,  he  makes  no  scruple  to  drag  it  out,  and  to  strangle  it" 
We  recoimnend  Mr,  Orme  to  pursue  the  same  course  here^ 
and  in  some  other  passages  of  his  wodc,  where  scraps  of 
Latin  seem  to  be  introduced,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to^ 
^how  that  he  understands  the  language.    SofBe'prpe&  of 
illiberality ;'  some  instances  of  the  operations  of  party  spirit^ 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  impartiality  of  the  biographer 
and  tne  hmtorion,  have  also  attracted  our  notice,  and  we^deem 
it  our  duty  to  point  ibem  o(ut,  at  least  for  the  re-considecatioa 
of  Mr.  Orme.    Dri  Saihuel  Fell,  the  Margaret  professor  at 
Oxford,'  was  too  respec^table  and  too  learned  a  man  to  be 
characterised  merely  as''  a  parasite  of  Laud-s."   At|ia^e300, 
is  a  passage  also  on  Popery,  too  long  to  quote^  but  whibh^  in 
our  estimation,  breathes  somewhat  of  that  intolerant  spirit 
which  Mr.  Orme  so  unequivocally  and  so  justly  eondeoms 
throughout  his  work.    Reviling,  we  would  remind  him,  is 
not  the  way  to  convert ;  nor  proscribing  a  sect,  to  root  oat 
its  errors :  yet  ^  followers  ofthe  beast"  is  one  of  the  nuld 
terms  by  wnich  he  desdguates  the  Roman  Cathdidsi    We 
had  not  thought  that  any  one  living,  who  had  read  the  histety 
of  his  country,  would,  \ot  a  moment,  believe  the  wicked  and 
factious  calumny  which  ascribed  the  fire  of  London  to  that 
religious  body ;  though  in  this  we  are  deceived,  for  Mr.  Orme 
seems  to  think  that  it  was  only  "  perhaps  unjustly,"  laid  to 
their  charge.    Let  him  carefully  read  the  evidence  iipcm  the 
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object,  and  iie  will  ezpuiige  his  qualtfyittp  «pl«BHiibiiy  alid| 
siibsbribe  with  us  to  the  truUi  of  Pope's  well  known  couplet/ 

'*  Where  London's  coluinD»  pointing  to  the  skies. 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  its  head,  and  Ues." 

He  w\\  act  prudently  also  in  re^modelKng  a  passage  at  jMige 
309,  about  ^'  high  churchmen  in  %  rage  f  as  zeah>us  partMsana 
of  all  sectd,  in  a  rage^  are  pretty  much' the  same  irascible 
and  amusing  beings. 


Donjiltin.    4to.    London,  1819.    Printed  by^  Thomas 
,  Davison^  Wlxitefriars.  pp.  227. 

Tff  B  4aty  of  a  reviewer  ia  but  *half  perfosttied  in  nointttg 

out  to  Ua  i«a<)ers  the  merits' of  good  books,  unless  be^  wiiE 

ei|iial  MeKty,  warns  them  a^instenoumberiog  Uveir  libraiiea 

witii  bad  ones.    And) if  this  is  the  oaae  where  the  Uten^ 

merits  of  a  ivor k>  ealy.  tare  .conoemed,  still  more  iippefatmlyx 

sad  closely  does'the  duty  pness  wpoti  him,  when  he  is  called 

to  protect,  tkem  against  the  moral  taint  of  vicious  principles* 

clothed  in  «11  tl)e  charms  that  a  depraved  genius  ci^  jipve 

tbem,  orcMioealed  wtdi  all  the  subtlety  of  an  infemal  minister 

of  de4>tKstioniof«  montal^rb.  To  aome  of  these  produciionf 

we  blnre,  tlie4e£Qi*e^  drtUiejtmined  to  revert^  and  had  selected  for 

the  e^ipm^iuMMMBt  of  our  imdett  epcpurgatorna  two*  we  might 

iadesd  say  threes  w:<ixk8  of 'Lord  Byren;and  Bysshe  SheUey, 

companioiw  and  fellorw-jworkws  inaniquiiy,  (if  to  debauch  tho 

laiDa  and  defurave  theHheafltt,*— if  to  destroy  the  sivesli  safer 

guards  of  virtue  here,--the  ouW  hofiea  of -happiqeps  ^lereafter^ 

be  iftimitooa^)  and  fellow^candidatfts  .£pr  the  just  reoompwsa 

of  sacm  «  prostitation  of  the.  tuofalest  gift-  of  heaven,  in  -  % 

ftttuM  Ma^  ^f  lewasdfi  and  punishments,  in  wUch  they  a^e 

too  enUgfaflbened  Ac  believe;  though,  with  the  devils,  they  shaU 

belieyie,  end  ttemble  too.     An  .unforeseeii  .accumulation,  of 

mattes  in  another  department  of  our  work*  compels  us,  bowr 

ever,  mottt  rehictanUy,  to  limit  our  present  remarks  to  the 

first  part  of  Don  Juan,  the  production  oi  Lord  Byron's  muse, 

to  wnioh  -we  baye  thus  referred ;  leaving  to  our  next  Member 

the  conpletiojn  of  the  .caati^ation  of  himself  and  his  worthy 

faead,  in  which  we  promise  them  that  they  shall,  not  hie 

apsred*    For  that  Number  our  unwillingness  to  Leave  the 

JMQgnildiioal  .tiiemoir  which  we  had  commenced  incompletei 

induces  ua  sdsoiea  the  les^t  of  two  unavoidable  evils,  tf>  take 

oat  of  tbe  tbmt  for  wUch  it  'already  was  codpappsed,  our 

notkie  ofia,noi^4ofc£iogg'a,  (to  Meniiltttn.y^)  'mjfiUfihh^ 
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msllfippily  has  proved  bimself  kH  hamble,  but  too'sbameleBSlii 
ipodtator  of  the  wretched  school,  to  whose  leader  we  now. 
direct,  for  a  short  time,  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  career  of  this  nobleman,  as  a  poet  and  a  man,  has  been 
alike  singular,  though  on  the  latter  we'  shall,  for  the  present 
(0ily,  forbear  to  enlarge.    In  the  year' 1807,  he  first  appeared 
before  the  public,  as  the  author  of  "  Hours  of  Idleness  ^ 
^  Series  of  Poeois,  Original  and  Translated*    By  George 
Gordon,  Lord  Byron»  a  minor."    This  juvenile  production 
gave  at  least  as  nattering  promises  of  future  excellence,  as  is 
usii€LUy  to  be  found  in  the  first  production  of  a  youth&l  poet; 
yet,  for  some  reason  or  another,  at  which  we  never  could  form 
a  nearer  guess  than  that  its  author  was  an  Englishman,  a  young 
man^  and  a  lord,  the  wise  men  of  the  north,— -a  phrase,  courteous 
reader^  by  which  we  doubt  not  that  you  will  be  aware  of  our 
intention  to  designate  those  gigantic  critics,  the  Eldinburgfa 
Reviewers^ — ^thought  proper  to  wreak  upon  it  their  direst 
vengeance.    '*  The  poesy  of  this  young  lord,"  they  told  the 
public,  whose  oracle  they  assumed  to  oe,  **  belongs  to  that 
class  which  neither  gods  nor  men  are  said  to  permit.''  ^  His 
effusions/'  they  go  on  to  add,  ''  are  spread  over  a  dead  flat, 
and  can  no  more  get  above^  or  below  the  level,  than  if  they 
were  so  much  stagnant  water."    Poems  **  without  even  one 
thought;"  "  hoboiing  stanzas;"  ''things,  and  other  things 
called  translations  ;^'  these  are  a  few  of  the  laudatory  epithets 
of  a  critique,  concluding  with  this  very  witty  and  oont{^ 
mentary  conceit,  ''  a^ain  we  say,  let  us  be  thankful ;  and, 
with  honest  Sancho,  bid  God  bless  the  giver,  nor  look  the  gift 
jiorse  in  the  mojuth/'    In  a  previous  part  of  that  choice  and 
Tery  curious  article,  after  having  most  obligingly  assured  his 
lordship,  that,  nothing  but  a  i^gard  to  the  saying  of  Dr.  John- 
son, that  ^'  when  a  nobleman  appears  as  an  author,  his  merit 
should  be  handsomely  acknowledged,"  could  induce  them  to 
give  his  poems  a  place  in  their  review,  they  bestow  on  him 
their  friendly  counsel,  tliat "  he  do  forthwith  abandon  poetry, 
and  turn  his  talents,  which  are  considerable,  and  bis  oppor* 
tunities,  which  are  great,  to  better  account."    To  that  advice 
his  lordship  did  not  think,  proper  to  attend,  but  at  once 
astounded  the  world,  and  confounded  his  critics,  by  pubUshing 
the  "  English  Bards  and  Scotti^  Reviewers,"  a  poem  as 
caustic  in  its  satire,  as  nervous  in  ita  language,  and  as  mer- 
;ciless  in  its  vengeance,  as  any  that  the  English  langua^ 
then  had,  or  yet  has,  produced.  <  To  that  indignant  phuippic 
the  reviewers  vouchsafed  not  to  reply :  a  still  severer  one  was 
>tbit«lened,  and  they  were  silent;  until  the  i^^ipearaiiee  of  the 
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tm  fimt'  eaEutoB  of  ChiUe  Harold  adbrded  tn  opportanifcr 
wfaicb  ibey.  eagerly  embraced,-  of.  soodiing  the  irritated  bard.^ 
The  lordling  waa  now  a  lord,  a  peer  of  parliament,  and»  worse 
8fid  worse,  a  most  decided  Whig,  a  fact  of  which  his  reviewers 
had  previously  been  ignortmt,  and  which  they  learnt  but 
when  it  was  too  late  to  repair  the  grievous  mistake  into 
which   they    had    been   led.      Now  light   burst  in  upon 
tkem ;  the  film  was  removed  from  the  prophetic  eye ;  and  he 
who  could  neither  write  poetry  for  goas  nor  men,  now  wrote 
terses  all  worthy  of  the  eods.    Scott  only  oonld  come  neas 
him,  aad  even  Scott  was  nis  inferior.    His  '*  lines  without  a 
single  thought,''  suddenly,  and  as  by  ma^c,  expanded  into 
poctiy,  **  fuU  ik  considerable  power,  spirit,  and  originali^,'' 
giring  '•'  promise  of  future  excellence,'*  say  these  infallible 
judges  of  literary  excellence,  and  of  poetical  talent,  ''  to 
which  it  is^quite  comfortable  to  look  forward."  Overpowered 
by  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  which,  met  the  enrapto^a  gaseof 
the  seers,on  their  second  peep  into  futurity ,-«-ana  second  sight 
is  unerring  in  a  Qael,-r- wnen  they  came  as  critics  to  pronounce 
again  upon  the  poel^cal  career  of  the  minor  lord,  bis  defects 
were  converted  into  excellences,  and,  as  did  the  sprites,  and 
fays,  and  elves,  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  so,  at  the  lash 
of  'his  nnspsring  satire,  did  lord  Byron's  tamoiesses  and 
hobMingsr;  tinea  without  a  thought,  and  things  without  a 
imme,  evanish   into  air.      His   irreli6:ion8   opinions  were 
neiely^  **  not  more  orthodox  than  his  p^itical ; "  his  **  speak- 
ing without  any  respect  of  priests,  and  creeds,  and  dogmaH^ 
of  all  deacriptionsy^'r— such  **  sentiments"  as  the  reviewers 
would  ''  have  thought  not  likely  to  attract  popularity  in 'the 
present  tamper  of  the  country ;"  and  bis  ^  doubting  very 
ireely  of  the.  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  other  points  as 
fondamental,''  but  one  of  ''  the  disadvantages  under  whidi 
this  poem  laytl  claim  to  the  public  favour,"  which,   not- 
withstanding  this  little  demerit,  if  demerit  it  may,  indeed^ 
be  adled,  they  very  confidently  bespeak  on  its  behalf.    Nor 
ends  the  marvellous  rev<dutioB  h^e ;  for  in  the  poems  of  the 
noble  ford,  whose  effusions  they  resembled  but  to  dead  flats 
and  stagnant  pools,  they  now  everywhere  discovered  **  a  sin- 
gdar  freedom  of  tbouffhtand  expression ;''  thought  before,  it 
will  be  recollected,  he  nad  none ;  "  a  great  force  and  felicity  6f 
diction,  the  more  pleasing  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
result  either  of  long  labour  or  humble  imitation ;  a  plain 
manliiiess  apd  strength  of  manner  infimtely  reflreshing,  after 
the  sickly  affectations  of  so  riiany  modem  writers,  and  recote* 
tiling"  thaie  oaiidid,  gentle^  wining  to  be. delighted  writerS| 
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•^^  Hie  M|H»ri€v  iBlo^viiicli  it  sometmies  dq^fcnfemtes,  iM 
even  4ii  some  degree  to  the  uoamiabteness  upon  -whvlti  it 
eonetaotiy  borders.'*    But  even  this  web  not  enough  for 
the  ametide  honorable,  we  will  not  call  it,  for  neither  in  i(s 
Fjrench  or  English  acceptation,  (fan  the  term  honourable  be 
applied  to  any  thing  so  dastardly,  so  crouching,  and  so  mean/-- 
as  in  the  excess  of  their  newly  inspired  amniratioh;  the  iii- 
offebsire  beings  doubt  whether  there  is  not  even  '*  someAii^ 
piqumu  in  the  very  novelty  and  sin^larity  of  that  cast  m 
HiisafnIhTOpy  attd  universal  scorn''  which  thev  could  ^inot  hot 
i^^oh'As  'f  among  the  repulsive  features  of  tne  compositioti.'' 
fVdm  tiie  year  1812,  when  this  extraordinary,  atid,  we  wMd 
f|(iti  hopie>  unique  recantation,  for  such  it  is  in  subetitflfce^  tf 
libim  form,  was  published,  down  to  the  year  1821,  in  ivhicK, 
T^^  *write,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  been  amon^  (he 
sUuntehest  «f  lord  Byron's  admirers,  the  most  shameless jpal^ 
liiters  of  the  grossly  immoral  and'  irr^i^ous  tendency  of  his 
productions ;  though  on  i>otti  these  noints  the  Quarterly  has 
not  left  ^m  far  behind.    A  smrie  nas^ .  indeed, '  been  occa^ 
slonally  excited  upon  out  cduntenances  by  tiie  awkward 
attempts  of  the  ktter  to  reconcile  its  avowed  iredpect  fortiie 
laws  and  established  religions  of  the  country,  with  that  gentle 
tmd  most  tempered  measure  of  cehsuare  upon  mfidtA  Byron 
ibr'.hilB  daring  contempt  of  them,  and  of  aflthat'  is  ^dd» 
ifUbicfa  was  necessary  to  secure  the  continue-  ^ittiptt^  ^ 
*<iolm  Mur^ayi  Albfemaarte  Street,"  to  the  viery  saleable  -pro* 
.^ctioits  -of  so'irsscifale  a  b^ing.    His  lordidiip,  iii  tme  ot^ 
waywkrd  fits,  for  whidi,  in  cbatity,  we  hope  that  he  is  not  at 
^i  tidies*  adoouAtablu,  deftermined'to  put  die  compfiaiice  of 
Iris  publii^ber  and  ins  critrc^'to  vt  severer  test,  by  sending  over 
to  the  former  t^  two  first  cantos  of  Don  Juan,  a  poem  which, 
in 'Spite  of  all  hi^  remonstrances,  and  we  have'Tettstmib 
believe  they  were  urgeit  and  repeated,  Mr.  Murray  was 
pompelled  to  puiohase  and  to  nnnt,  or  to  ha^d  its' Aided 
author'H>v]^r  to  some  6ther  publisiier,  to  make  as  mubh  of  die 
thousand  after  thousand  copies  of  his  works,  as,  notw^tfistand- 
tH^'all  his  liberdlity 'in  purchasing  the  copyright, -^^kna'no 
bookseller,  we  are  persuaded^,  has  more,^^be  had  done  of  these 
wbich  hfe  pubhshed.    The  temptation  certainly  was  iltmig, 
the  loss  actoal  and  incidental  ^  in  tase  of  an  obstinate  reftsw, 
gread: 'and** certain  ;Hthe  long  hesitatiiig  publisher  yielded  to 
tite^^oeniioud  bard,  but  he  had  grace  enough  left  not  to  put 
Idi^  name  upon'die  tille-pge  of  a  wbrk,  of  ^ich,  we  htaamf 
beKevCi  'thai  he  -vwhs  ttioroughly  ashamed.    lYius  'did  tfa* 
ptiUisfaer'of 7i»e  Qudrt^riy  act  in  this  emergence  f  but  hem 
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ac^ditaeditor-^ow  did  the  Edinburgh  Re viewm^  qb  g!i«-«» 

iiam  of  the  public  taste  and  morads^  proceed  ?    To  their  dia- 

grace^  their  lasting  discredit,  be  it  spoken^  they  deserted  the. 

do8t  of  doty;  afraid  of  speaking  what  they  thoufffat,  lest  lord 

B^on,  in  the  one  case«  should  be  offended>  or  Mr»  Munra|^ 

injuredy  in  the  other,  by  what  they  said.    Three  years  have 

rolled  by  since  the  first  appearance  of  this  most  disgraceful 

production;  and  both  th^  leading  journals  of  thia  day  have, 

m  the  interim^  bestowed  their  U9U^lly  abundai^t  meed  of 

praise  upon  subsequent  productions  of.  his  Ipinlslupfs  pen, 

without  apff.  the  mo^t  distant  allusioh  to  this  pbfection^lei 

poem.    We  tread  not,  howeveri  in  theirr  stepfr^  for  ^with,' 

infinitely, humbler  talents,  we  trust  that  we-areactujated  by^ 

far  bettisr  principles,  audi,  therefore,  fearrlesife  alike  of  lord 

Byron,  of  his  mercenary  or  self-interested' critics,  und  of  thee 

whole  host  of  his  indiscriminate  admirers,  we  adrance  boldly 

to  a  charge  infinitely  more  easy  to  substantiate  than  to  meet; 

Don  Juan,  the  hero  of  his  lordship^s  tale,  is  as  complete  §^ 

rake,  as  entire  a  sensualist,  as  the  world  ever  saw«  or  Uie 

pruhent  imagination  of  the  most  abandoned  writer  ever 

formed,  or  could  form,  in  its  wildest  nts.    Yet  his  debauche-r 

nes  are  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  depraved  taste  of  lord 

ByxQBL,  but  ha  must  e'en  paint  the  father  and  mother  nearly  aa 

bad  as  tbeir  hopeful  son,  and.  introduce  them  in  his  ,poem,  for 

the  mere  purpose,  of  making  them  the  vehicles  of  conveying 

to  the  world  the  poispn  of  his*  own  immoral  piiinciples,  and^ 

hit  jrreligioua  sentiuaents;  with 'here  iaaid-there^^  faitor  twa. 

at  his  deserted  and  injured  wife,  too  fplai^and  palpjabl^foc 

aoy  oiiis  to*  mistake,  however  his  lo]xlsbip<iiM^y'h%ye  ftmnd'i^ 

convenieilt  to  insinuate,  rather  than  to  pnit  pponreoord,  ai| 

evasivd  denfial  of  the  application*    Tbis^  daf^tv'dly.oondtict 

nust  disg«^st  every  one  who  haA  had  the  misfortune  Wis^ad 

throHg^  vth9<  fiv^  cantos  of  .this  Bidst  bt^^tionablis  and  ndn* 

descript  production.    Slily  and  incidentattyaretbe^er blows 

usually  atiruckj^  and  subtly,  cqiost.  aubj^yj,  is  th^  |K»son  of 

which  we  have  spoke%  li^tiU^d  jntotjie^xniii^s  <fif:'youth<» 

fol  readers,  the  likeliest  to  be  injured  by  it,  and  the  least 

like^jr  to  beware  of  the  danger  io  which  tliey  are  e^osed, 

where  the  object  of  the  author  seems  but  the  raising  of  a 

smile  at  a  liiaicrous  association  of  ideas^  wben^  in  fac(t,^it  ia 

to  level  the  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice-^hetweei^ 

the  evil  and  the  good.    Few  are  the  proofs  ef  this  ai^deitibn, 

-^few,  indeed,  the' extracts  from  this  poem^of  ^ryjr.desarip 

tion,  which  we,  in  justice  to  our  readers  or  ourselves,^«aa 

admit  into  our  pages ;  but  even  to  the  titled  profligate. before 

us  justice  must  not  be  denied,  and  that  he  may  have  it^  we 
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will  transcribe  the  following  sneer  at  that  chdracte^  on 
which,  above  all  others,  save  that  of  the  Christian,  from 
which,  in  the. female  sex,  this  cannot  be  severed,  the  bappK 
wsB%  of  life  depends  —  a  virtuous  and  a  modest  woman;  a 
laoe  of  which,  could  bis  lordship's  wishes  and  prindple$ 

! prevail,  even  a  specimen  would  not,  we  are  persuaded,  bg 
bund  amongst  us. 

**  In  short,  Khe  was  a  walking  calculation. 

Miss  Edgeworth*8  novels  stepping  lirom  their  coven, 

Or  Mrs.  Trimmer's  books  on  education, 
Or  **  Coelebs'  Wife"  set  out  in  quest  of  lovem  ;  . . 

Morality's  prim  personification. 
In  which  not  Envy's  self  a  flaw  discovers. 

To  others'  share  let ''  female  errors  fall," 

For  she  had  not  e'en  one  —  the  worst  of  all. 

Oh  1  she  was  perfect  past  all  parallel  — 

Of  any  modem  female  saint's  comparison ; 
So  far  above  the  cunning  powers  of  hell, 

Her  guardian  angel  had  given  up  his  garrison ; 
Even  her  minutest  motions  went  as  well 
.  As  those  of  the  best  time-piece  made  by  Harrison : 
In  virtues  nothing  earthly  conki  surpass  her, 
Save  thine  '^  incomparable  oil,"  Macassar! 

Perfect  she  was ;   but  as  perfection  is 
Insipid  in  this  naughty  world  of  ours," — 

But  we  will  not  continue  the  ribaldry,  which  finishes  .with 
an  infidel  sarcasm  on  the  innocence  of  Paradise,  expressed 
in  a  wonder,  how,  without  sinful  indulgences,  our  first 
parents  "  got  through  th^  twelve  hours."  At  his  wonder 
we  .wonder  not,  who,  fcHT  the  mere  sake  of  ridiciding  the 
Bible,  and  bringing,  in  as  far  as  the  wit  which  he  has.perverted 
to  his  destruction,  and  would  do  to  that  of  others,  can  do  it,— 
religion  into  contempt,  could  impiously  write  and  print  two 
such  lines  as  these : 

**  'Tis  strange  —  the  Hebrew  noun  which  means  *  I  am,' 
The  English  always  use  to  govern  d— n." 

Of  the  use  of  the  one  of  these  words,  as  well  as  the  other, 
thus  strangely,  and  we  will  add  blasphemously,  united,  for 
jihe  jingle  of  a  rhyme,  and  the  pointing  of  a  jest  —  of  the 
person,  too,  and  the  thing,  which  in  Scripture  they  denote  — 
if  he  repents  not  heartily  of  hav^ing  written  these  lines,  as 
we  fervently  hope  he  may  —  his  lordship  may  hereafter  have 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  than  he  now  possesses^  or 
diooses.to  avow;  and  will  assuredly  have  it  to  his, cost 
Unless,  also,  he  shall  partake  in  that  annihilation,  in  which. 
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/bin  his  writings  mA  his  condact,  we  cannot  but  concluda  - 
that  he  believes,  he  will  then  learti,  that  he  inigh|;  harei 
gfiven  a  more  correct  representation  of  the  character  of  an 
mdiyidual  who  kept,  and  regularly  visited,  his  mistresses, 
without  dreaming  yiat  ^^  his  lady  was  concerned"  in  his  pro- 
eeedings, —  (he,,  oy  the  way,  could,  perhaps,  give  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name  to  this  sketch  of  ^his  pure  imag^ina- 
tioQ,) — than  is  contained  in  the  following  stanza  of  his 
poem:  — 

"  Yet  J6se  was  an  honoimtble  man. 

That  I  must  say,  who  knew  htm  very  well ;  — 
And  if  his  passions  now  and  then  outran 
Discretion,  and  were  not  so  peaceable 
As  Numa*s  (who  was  also  named  Pompilios),- 
He  had  been  ill  brought  up^  and  was  bom  bilious/ 

This  is  very  comical,  and  may,  too,  be  very  witty:  its 

fflorality,  the  fashionable  world,  in  its  practice  at  least,  does 

not  condemn,  though  those  who  have  any  regard  to  the 

mere  decencies  of  fife  will  not  venture  openly  to  defend  it; 

but  were  the  noble  author  of  the  stanza  by  chance  to  open 

s  Bible  at  the  passage  which  honest  Latimer  turned  down- 

for  die  perusal  of  his  lascivious  king, — in  the  sentence, 

'*  Whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will  judge,''  both  as  a 

poet  add  as  a  man,  he  might  find  a  short,  but  rather  an 

awkward  comment  on  his  text.     Amongst  the  mistresses  of 

this  libertine  husband — innocent,  harmless  creature  as  he- is 

^  seems  formerly  to  have'  been  numbered  the  mother  of 

Joan ; — for  it  would  ill  have  suited  with  the  poet's  views  to 

degrade  the  sex  which  he  pretends  to  love,  to  admire,  and  to 

adore,  into   the  mere  slaves  of  instincts,  (for  the  passion 

which  he  delineates  is  little  or  nothing  more,)  the  instru* 

ments  of  gratifications  possessed  inseemmon  with  the  brute, 

to  suffer  the  rigid  virtue  of  this  ladv  to  have  been  any  thing 

but  a  pretence, — and  to  treat  his  readers  with  the  rich  banquet 

of  a  triple  adultery,  her  son  becomes  the  seducer,  or  the 

seduced,  of  her  gallant's  wife.    Such  is  the  plot  of  the  first 

canto  of  this  celebrated  poem;  and  in  filling  up  an  outline  so 

boldly  imagined,  in  outrage  of  all  morality  and  decency,  to 

^j  nothing  of  religion,  his  lordship  has  evinced  a  contempt 

ot  every  thing  that  is  correct  and  decorous  in  society— -a 

fertility    of   imagination  and  licentiousness    of  expression 

in  all  that  is  the  reverse '—a  grovelling  delight  in  whatever 

is  vicious  and  impure  —  a  hatred  of  all  that  is  good,  fornmig, 

we  would  hope,  a  part  of  the  privilege  of  the  peerage,  as  we 

do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  any  thing  approaching  to  ^ 
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it  since  the  days  of  the  profligate  and' abandoned  Rochestecv 
whom^.  if  be  pursues  his  present  infatuated  cutreer,  we  would 
wa^n  lord  Byron  that  he  may  hereafter  eqaal  in  infamy,  as 
be  now  excels  him  in  talent.    He  could  set. the  table  in  a 
roar;  he  could  poison  the  public  mindj  and  debauch  its 
taste,  with  his  bbidipou^  jests,  and  his  indecent  tales ;  he, 
like  his  brother  lord,  could  laugh  at  prie^^  and  revile  the 
oracles  of  the  living  God — but  a  time  cauxe,  and  happy  wa^ 
it  for  htm  that  H  did  come,  in  which  he  saw  the  error,  the 
Tice,  and  the  foHy  of  his  ways,  and^  iu  the  bitterness  of  his 
soul,  cursed  the  days  and  tne  years  which  he  had  devoted 
to  them.    His  covert  commendatioiv  of  the  irreli^ion  of  Lu- 
cretius, the  obsceditv  of  Juvenal  and  Martial ;  his  envying 
th^  transgressions  dof  Aueustine  to  sneer  at  his  confessions; 
his  blasphewotis  use  of  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  and  his 
dfitring*  and  contumelious  jestings  with'  his  word ;  his  bold 
revihi^g  and  bolder  taunts  at  all  religion,  and  denial  even  of 
ft  ftiture  state>  and  the  resurrection  erf* the  dead;  his  profane 
ap(dications  of  Scripture,- and  profaner  parodies  npoa  it; 
bis  im|mre  double  entendres,  and  hints,  aftd  sudden  omis-^ 
*si<m8^   worse  ahnost  than  any  expression   could  be;  his 
ridicule  of  chastity  and  conjugal  fidelity ;  his  open  justifi- 
cation  of  adultery  and  lasdviousness,  ot  his  artful  pailiatioii 
of  them  as  mere  peccadillos;  his  subtle  underQiinlngs  of  the 
ftmndation  of  female  virtue;  his  contempt  for  all  reformat 
tion  and  repentance, — vices  which  we  fearlessly  charge  even 
npon  the  iirstciinto  of  his  lic^tious  poem,  (and  we  regret 
that  the  ^cmiplete  exhaustion  of  the'  little  space  we  nad 
leflv'will  not  permit  us  now  to  tak^  notice  of  the  second,) 
will,  at  all  events,  h^ve  treasured  up  for  lord  Byron  .ample 
food  ibr- the   bitterest  remorses  of  conscience,   if  conr 
science  h^re  should  be  permitted,  in  mercy,  to  do  its  work ; 
— H>r  it  may,  and  who  can  say  that.it  will  not?  be  of  the  moat 
dreadful  and  yet  unavaihug.  torments  of  a  death-bed,  when 
the  envied,. yet  the  truly  pitiable  bein^,  amply  furnished 
with  all  theblessinip  that  this  world  could  afford,  and  above 
all,  ricMy  endowed,  beyond  roost  of  his  fellows,  with  intel* 
lectual'  gifts  of  the  sublimest  order,  at  thirty  confesses  that 
he  /^has.  spent  his  life,  both  interest  and  principal,^  loi^gf 
perhaps^  before  he  has  attained  the  -sixty  years  to  which  he 
seesns  to  look  forward>-^  to  avail  ourselves  of  one  of  his  own 
lines;  with  the  single  exception  of  an  oath,  or   expletire 
in  the  nature  of  one, — 

'f  Will  6ud  a  dreadful  balance  with  the  devil" 
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T!70  days  after  their  arrival,  in  taking  their  first  ex* 

carsioA  into  the  interior,  he  so  thoroughly  surprised  and 

alarmed  the  native?  by  firing  at  some  ducks,  and  killing 

three  of  them  at  a  shot^  that  they  fell  .suddenly  to  the 

ground  as  if.  they  had  been  shot  themselves,  thiOugh  they 

soon  recovered  from  their  panic.    The  accidenti  lipyrevi^i;! 

nearly  produced   more   serious  consequences;  for  one   q| 

Oie  natives  remaining  behind  at  die  English,  encapipme^ 

taking  the  report  of  the  gun  for  a  si^al  of  a  brisach  9£  tha 

peace,  hastily  snatched  a  musket  firomdie  sentinel,  whom  tbff 

men  left  in  charge,  at  the  direction  of  the  o£Scer  in^coknmandj 

fired  in  ainongst  a  hundred  of  them,  and .  killed,  the.  thief^ 

without,  however,  either  slaying  or  wounding  any  of  ths^ 

others'.     It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  confidence,  wai 

restored  after  this  unhappy  event ;  but  it  was  at  length,  coni'4 

pletely  so,  and  in  a  great  measure  through  the  conciliatory; 

opoduct  of  our  naturaBst^  whose  prudent  wvice  ^d  snavitys 

of  manners  were  frequently  very  serviceable  to  thecommandeii 

of  th^  enedition^  during  a  stay  of  three  months  amongst  the^ 

islands  of  the  Southern  Seas,,  This  was  especially  the  ca^te 

in  checking  the  dishonest  propensities  of  the  natives,^  andf 

procuring  back  the  articles  they. pilfered,  amongst; which  waa 

the  quadrant  fixed  on  the  sands  for  a^onomical  oHserviationSir 

which,  after  a  pursuit  of  several  miles^  herecoyere4  fKOja  ^er 

thief,  at  whom,  however,  be  was  first  obliged,  to  pvesenthai^ 

pistols, —  and  with  it,  several  articles  previously  j  stolen  front 

the  tent,7irhich  the  ship's*company  had  pitdied  upon  the  shore^ 

Upon  thia^  as  upon  all  occasions,  to  avail,  ourselves  of  the 

language  of  the  historian  of  Ihis  voyage,  *'  he  d^lined  neither^ 

labournor  risk,  and  had  more  influence  over  the  Indians  thasr 

any  of  the  other  persons  attached  to.'  the  expeditioh.V    To^ 

him,  indeed,  they  always  applied  in  every  emergency  and- 

distress ;  and  generally  acting  as  the  market«men  of  the.com- 

pany,  when  an;^  misunderstanding  had  arisen. between  the^ 

mferior  offic^i^  and  sailors  and  the  nativei|,'his  mediation  waa. 

highly  important  in  soothing  the  offended- Indians  <.int&. a, 

grant  ora  supply.  Increasing  however  at  length  in  confidence^ 

and  famifianty,  they  gave  Mr.  Banks  the  name  of  Tapaae,.  to 

Dr.  Solander  that  of  Terano,  and  to  captain  Cook  the  jiearer 

sjnonyme  i^  Toots.    Towards  the  mt,  in  patttfcular,  they 

earned,  indeed,  their  kindness  wd  politeness  rather  too  iar. 
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as  severaTof  the  Otaheitean  belles  made  advances  to  hipi^and^ 
gave  him  proofs  of  their  regard  of  a  nature,  and  attended 
with  oeremonies  not  only  inconsistent  with  European  notions 
of  decorum,  but  with  that  native  modesty,  as  we  are  apt  to 
call  ii|  of  the  sex,  which  most  assuredly  had  no  existence 
here.  Amongst  these  ladies  was  Oberea,  queen  of  the  island, 
who  honoured  Mr.  Banks  with  a  very  marked  share  of  her 
regard,   though   it  was   not   by   any   means   confined  to* 
him.     Determined  to  acquire  as  accurate  a  knowlei^^  as 
'  possible  of  the  manners  of  so  singular  a  race,  this  enterprising 
naturalist  witnessed  one  of  their  funeral  processions,  on  the 
only  condition  on  which  he  .could  be  permitted  to  do  so,  that 
of  taking  a  part  in  it,  in  the  fantastic  and  half  naked  guise  of 
the  native  mourners,  to  resemble  whom  the  more  closely,  he 
was  stripped  of  his^  European  dress,  and  smeared  over  with 
charcoal  and  water,  from  the  top  of  his  head  to  his  waist, 
until  he  was  as  black  as  any  negro.     Previous  to  leaving  the 
island,  he  planted  in  it  the  seeds  of  water-melons,  oranges; 
lemons,  and  other  shrubs  and  trees  which  he  had  collected 
at  Rio  Janeiro ;  having  before  distributed  a  liberal  simply  of 
each  species  to  the  natives,  which  they  had  sown  with  success, 
the  plants  appearing  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  when  th^ 
left  the  islana  ;  ana  the  Indiians  being  so  pleased  with  their 
growth,  as  to  be  very  importunate  for  a  further  stock,  which, 
to  the  extent  of  his  means,  was  granted  them^  From  Otabeite/ 
which  they  left  on  the  13tb  of  July,  the  adventurers  sailed  for 
the  neighbouring  isles,  and  in  a  vain  attempt  to  land  at  one  of 
them,  Mr.  Banks  was  exposed  to  the  attack  of  .the  natives  in 
attempting  to  board  the  boat  in  which  he  was  embarked,  a 
design  they  were  only  deterred  from  executing  by  the  dis* 
charge  of  firC'-arms  over  their  heads,  which  indaoed  them 
immediately  to  leap  overboard,  and -swim  to  shore,  one  of 
them  being  sUghtly  grazed  by  a  musket  ball  before  he  reached 
it.  Accompanying  the  party  who  first  landed  in  New  Zealand, 
as,  indeed,  he  did  all  parties  of  discovery,  he  wounded  with 
small  shot  a  native  who  had  snatched  away  the  hanger  of  the 
astronomer,  and  who  was  afterwards  killed  by  a  musket  ball 
fired  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  ship;  others  of  this  hostile 
and  warlike  band  being  wounded  with  small  shot,  as  they 
advanced,  ei^dently  with  no  friendly  purpose,  .towards  the 
English  visitors.   At  Grable-end-Foreland,  on  another  part  of 
the  coast,  they  effected,  twelve  days  after,  a. peaceable  land- 
ing, were  kindly  received  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  ranging 
the  bay  without  interruption,  our  naturalists  found  many  rare 
plants,  and  also  some  birds  of  exquisite  beauty*;  but  in* 
i^etuming  to  their  ship  at  night,  in  one  of  the  canoes  of  ihtf 
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hidMBB,  through  iK>t  knowing  how  to  manage  it^  they  were 
wenset  in  the  surf^  hut  neither  they  nor  their  companions,  six 
hi  number,  su^Ained  any  other  injury  than  a  thorough  duck^ 
ing,  ^1  natiYes  rery  kmdly  undertaking  their  safe  conduct 
to  the  ahip.    In  various  other  botsuiical  excursions  made 
from  ttine  to  tiiM  in  different  parts  of  these  coasts,  they  suc-^ 
ceeded  in  collecting  a  gr^t  variety  of  plants  altogether  un- ' 
known  to  Europe.    Mr.  Banks,  m  his  quality  of  general 
chi^man,  bartered  ^Iso  with  the  natives  for  specimens  of 
their  clodies  and  arms,  now  preserved  a&  curiosities  in  the 
British  Museum,  for  which  he  chiefly  gave  tl^em  paper,  an 
Bftiiie  they  seemed  highly  to  prize.    Landing  on  the  29 th  of 
November,  in  a  kfjf  a  little  to  the  westwara  of  Cape  Bret, 
both  he  and  Sr^^lander  took  an  actitepart  in  theafihty 
occasioned  by  the  manifest  disposition  of  the  armed  nativesi 
assembled  to  the  number  of  some  hundreds,  to  attack  die 
purly  from  the  IMeavour,  each  of  them  discharging  their 
guns  loaded  with  small  shot,  by  Which  some  of  the  Indians 
were  wounded,  though  they  did  not  disperse  until  the  ship's 
broadside  fired  a  few  cannon  shot  over  meir  heads.  At  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound,  the  former  of  these  gentlemen  received 
from  one  of  the  natives  the  fore-arm  of  a  man  whom  he  and 
some  of  his  cannibal  companions  bad  lately  devoured  as  an 
exsqiaiBite  repast,  seven  of  their  enemies  having  been  killed  in! 
battle,  and  all  of  their  bodies  thus  brutally  disposed  of  One  of 
their  heads,  that  of  ahoy  of  about  17,  he  afterwards  purchased, 
tk^  brains  only  being  eaten,  though  the  owner  disposed  x>f  it 
with  much  reluctance,  and  could  not,  by  any  temptation,  be 
prevailed  upon  to  part  with  a  second  trophy  of  the  prowess 
of  his  tribe.    Human  bones,  the  flesh  of  which  had  been 
eaten,  were  afterwards  oflered  to  be  sold  in  great  abundance, 
hi  his  botanical  pursnits^on  these 'savage  coasts;  Mr.  Banks 
sad  his  companion  werelibt  unsuccessful,  discovering,  as 
they  didi  several  plants  entirely  new  to  them.    Just  as  they 
were  taking  their  departure  from  the  sound,  he  observed  also 
several  mineral  substances,  which  led  him  to  conclude  that 
on  a  minute  examination,  some  valuable  ores  might  be  foun'd 
on  these  coasts.    The  great  quantity  of  plants  obtained  by 
the  diligent  and  continued  researches  of  the  naturalists  who 
had  voluntarily  attached  tbeaiselves'to  the  expedition,  bn  the 
east  coast  of  Ifew  Holland,  indtieed  its  commander  to  ^v^ 
to  it  the  name  of  Botany  Bay ;  little  imagining  at  the  time 
that  the  spot  inhabited  by  a  savage  tribe,  who  fled  troin  their 
«|>profUih,  wbukl,  in  forty  years,  become  a  populous  colony  of 
Aoropeans,  most  of  them  banished  from  their  country  for  en* 
.vot.nii.-— KO.  6.  cc 
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aging  in  pursuits  very  4iflferei>t  to'the  peaceful  ones  ofscience. 
'he  neighbouring  woods,  the  treeaof  which  were  luxuriantand 
large,  abounded  with  birds  of  exq^uisite  beauty,  particularly 
those  of  the  pan-ol  tribe.     Crows  similar  to  those  of  England 
were  also  found  here ;  and  about  the  flats  of  sand,  and  mud  at 
the  head  of  a  most  convenient  harbour,  were  abundance  of 
water  fowl,  most  of  them  altogether  unknown  in  Europe,  the 
most  remarkable  beipg  a  large  black  and  white  one,  much 
larger  than  a  swan«  and  in.  shape  resembling  a . pelican. 
Lianding  on  other  parts  of  the  island,  they  found  the  tnie 
mangoes  of  the  West  Indies,  and  in  their  branches  many 
nests  of  {L  remarkable  kind  of  ant  as  green  as  grass,  who, 
when  the  branches  were  disturbed^  came  out  in  ereat  num- 
bers, and  gave  the  offender  a  sharper  bite  than  he  Uked  to 
feel.     Ranged  upon  their  leaves,  side  by  side,  like  a  file  of 
soldiers  twenty  or  thirty  together,  they  saw  also  small  green 
caterpillars  in  great  numbers,  their  bodies  thick  set  with 
hairs  which,  when  they  touched  them,  were  found  to  sting 
like  a  nettle,  giving  a  more  acute,  though  less  durable  pain. 
Here  also  was  found  a  tree  yielding  a  gum  like  the  dragoD^s 
blood,  though  contradicting  by  the  comparative  small  quan- 
tity of  gum  upon  them,  the  generally  received  opinion  thai 
the  hotter  the  climate  the  more  gums  exude.     The  large 
birds  seen  at  Botany  Bay  were  also  still  plentiful,  espcr 
cially  those  supposed  to  be  pelicans,  thouga  they  were  so 
shy   that    they   could    not    get  within   gun-shot   of  them. 
From   the   sea,  which   seemed   to    abound,  with  fish,  they 
dragged  up  aipongst  other  shell-fish  a  large  proportion  of 
smsJl  pearl  oysters,  which  led  them  to  hope  that  a  pearl 
fishery  might  hereafter  be  established  here,  with  very  ereat 
advantage*      They  caught  also,  not  far  from  shore,  ymett 
the  water  was  too  shallow  for  other  fish,   a  vast  number 
of  crabs ;  some   of  them,  in  several  parts  of  their  body, 
coloured  with  the  brightest  hues  imaginable ;    and  two  of 
their  species,  at  the  least,  entirely  new.     In  a  climate  so 
fruitful  in  the  productions  of  nature,  they  found  also  upon 
the  branches  ot  some  of  the  trees,  ant's  nests,  majde  of  day, 
as  big  as  bushels,  inhabited  by  myriads  of  white  insects  of 
this  tribe,  of  a  most  diminutive  size.     MilUons  of  butterflies 
filled  meanwhile  the  air,  which  was,  indeed,  so  crowded 
with  them,  that  they  were  seen  in  inconceivable  numbers  in 
every  direction,  whilst  the  neighbouring  branches  and  twi^ 
were  covered  with  others  not  upon  the  wing.     In  places 
quite  dry^  they  discovered  also  a  small  fish   of  a  singular 
kind,  about  the  size  of  a  minow,  having  two  breast  fins,  by 
the  ^d  of  which  it  leaped  along  as  fast  on  land  as  upfn 
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water,  for  neither  of  which  elements  it  seemed  to  have  a  pre- 
ference—or, if  for  either,  for  the  land.    Where  stones  stood 
above  the  surface  of  the  shallow  water,  so  as  to  oppose  its 
progress,  it  chose  rather  to  leap  from  stone  to  stone,  than 
j)ass  through  the  water ;  several  of  them  being  seen  to  cross 
puddles  in  this  way  till  they  came  to  dry  land,  when,  bound- 
ing like  a  frog,  tney  leaped  away.    In  the  passage  from 
Tnnity  Bay  to  Endeavour  River,  the  ship  struck  on  a  rock, 
and  sprung  a  leak,  which,  after  the  creW  had  been  kept  in  a 
state  of  the  most  dreadful  anxiety  for  near  two  days,  was 
providentially  stopped  by  the  incessant  exertions  of  every 
nand  on  board,  in  which  Mr.  Banks  bore  his  part.    Whilst 
she  staid  to  refit,  this  indefatigable  naturalist  made  several 
excursions  along  the  country  adjacent  to  the  river,  shoot- 
in?  some  exceedingly  beautiiiil  pigeons ;  and  making  other 
additions  to  his  valuable  collection,  which,  however,  after 
a/I  the  labour  he  had  bestowed,  all  the  risks  he  had  run 
in  obtaining  it,  had  nearly  been  lost  to  the  world ;  for  on 
heaving  up  the  ship  to  repair  her  bottom,  his  collection  of 
plants,  which  he  had  removed  into  the  bread  room  for  greater 
security,  were  found  to  be  under  water.    By  his  indefatigable 
6are  and  attention,  and  that  of  his  intelligent  assistant,  most 
of  them  were,  however,  restored  to  a  state  of  preservation* 
thoiigh  others  were  irreparably  spoilt  and  'destroyed.      A 
little  way.  up  the  country  he  found  several  nests  of  the  white 
ants  of  the  East  Indies,  the  most  pernicious  insects  in  thfi 
world  J   they  were  pyramidical*  in  their  forms,   very  much 
resembling  the  supposed  Druidical^  stones  of  England.  Along 
the  shore,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour  to  that  in 
which  the  ship  was  laid  up,  he  discovered  also  innumerable 
fruits  on  the  beach,  many  of  therii  such  as  no  plants  which 
he  had  seen  in  the  country  could  have  produced.    These, 
and  ajl  the  vegetable  productions  which  he  found  in  the 
same  place,  were  incrusted  with  marine  productions,  and 
covered   with  barnacles;  sure  signs  that  they  must  have 
come  far  by  sea.     On  a  hunting  party  in  the  interior,  he  saw 
m  the  woods  severah  strange  animals,  some  of  them  of  the 
wolf  kind  ;  but  could  not  succeed  in  killing  or  catching  ^y, 
thou^  a  few  days  after  lieutenant  Gore  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  kill  one^  honping  upon  two  legs,  the  most  curious  they 
bad  seen,  and  which  proved  to  be  Uie  kangaroo. 

Before  the  ship  left  New  Holland,  some  of  the  natives, 
enraged  because  they  were  not  suffered  to  take  away  from 
the    vessel    a  turtle  which  they  wished  to  have,  set  fire, 
to  the  grass  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a.  tent  of  Mr.  Banks's 
upoa  Ifhe  6b ore,  which  he  reached  bat  in  time  to  save  it  from 
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a  destructibn  which,  if  it  had  been  threatened  but  a  short 
time  before,  must  have  been  dreadful  in  its  effects,  as  the 
powder  of  the  ship  had  been  removed  from  it  but  a  day 
or  two ;  and  the  store  tent  in  its  Neighbourhood,  with  the 
many  valuable  things  it  contained,  had  been  on  board  but  a 
few  hours.  In  a  tedious  navigation,  along  a  dangerous  coast, 
the  Endeavour  had  nearly  been  cast  away;  and  her  crew 
had  many  perils  to  encounter,  and  hardships  to  endure ;  from 
which,  of  course,  Mr.  Banks  could  not  be  exempt.  Arriving, 
however,  in  safety,  at  length,  in  an  opening,  not  improperly 
named  Providential  Channel,  our  intrepid  naturalist  landed 
on  the  neighbouring  shore,  to  folIoW  his  favourite  pursuits ; 
and  was  gratified  by  the>  collection  of  many  curious  shells 
and  molluBca ;  beside  several  species  of  C0T2I,  and  amongst 
ihem  the  rare  and  valuable  one  called  Tubifera  musica.  On 
the  whole,  his  visit  to  New  Holland,  and  especially  to  the 
eastern  coast  of  it,  named,  by  captain  Cook,  New  South 
Wales,  very  materially  increased  his  collection ;  and  so  accu- 
rate were  nis  observations,  that  he  was  enabled  to  furnish, 
for  the  account  of  the  voyage  afterwards  communicated  by 
authority  to  the  public,  a  very  f\ill  description  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  country.  On  landing  with  the  captain  and 
boat's  crew  on  New  Uuinea,  Mr.  Banks  had  to  bear  his  part 
in  resisting  the  unprovoked  attack  of  the  natives,  who  darted 
their  lances  at  them  from  a  kind  of  ambush ;  and  were  only 
driven  back  by  the  fire  of  balls  from  the  muskets,  whose  dis- 
charge of  small  shot  seemed  neither  to  alarm  nor  deter  them 
from  the  continuance  of  their  hostility.  Prevented  from  land- 
ing here,  the  expedition  proceeded  to  the  other  and  more 
civilised  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  and  on  that  of 
Java,  Mr.  Banks  was  laid  up  at  Batavia,  with  a  tertian  fever, 
caught  in  his  humane  attendance,  in  the  isle  of  Kuypor,  or 
Cooper's  Island,  on  Tupia,  an  Otaheitan  chief,  who  had  ac- 
companied them  thus  tar  on  their  voyage;  but  who  fell  a 
victim  to  the  disease,  which  in  this  unhealthy  climate  attacked 
several  officers  and  men  of  the  expedition ;  and  deprived  those 
engaged  in  it  of  their  suirgeon,  when  most  (hey  needed  his 
assistance.  The  recovery  of  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander, 
^ho  was  attacked  before  him,  was  very  slow ;  and  would 
not,  in  all  human  probability,  have  been  effected  at  all,  but 
by  their  removal  into  the  interior,  where  they  could  only 
procure  attendance,  by  buying  each  of  them  a  Malay  womaa 
for  a  slave ;  the  tenderness  of  the  sex  making  them,  even 
under  such  imtoward  circumstances,  good  nurses,'  where 
nothing  could  procure  attention  from  the  male  inhabitants, 
bond  or  free;    To  the  unwholesome,  stagnant,  and  putrid  air 
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of  this  iff  coDstrueted  town,  and  ill  managed  region,  seven  of 
the  crew  fell  victims ;  and  when  the  Endeavour  weighed 
anchor  to  leave  it,  forty  of  her  company  were  in  a  very 
feeble  condition,  from  the  sickness  they  had  contracted 
there.    Their  unavoidable  continuance  here  for  between  ten 
and  eleven  weeks,  afforded  opportunities,  however,  of  which 
our  naturalists  failed  not  to  avail  themselves,  to  procure  a 
description  of  tlie  productions  of  the  island ;  which  the  more 
recent,  and  more  extensive  and  accurate  works  of  sir  Thon^as 
Stamford  RafiBies,  and  Dr.  Horsfield,  have  entirely  super- 
ceded.   In  their  passage  thence  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  seeds  of  disease  imbibed  in  this  pestilential  clime  ap- 
peared with  most  threatening  symptoms,  in  dysenteries  and 
slow  fevers.    The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  again  amongst 
the  sick:  for  some  time  no  hopes  were  entertained  of  his 
recovery ;  and  the  condition  of  the  crew  soon  became  so 
truly  deplorable,  that  the  ship  was  nothing  better  than  an 
hospital;  in  which  those  who  were  able  to  crawl  about  at 
any  rate,  were  too  few  to  attend  the  sick,  who  died  so 
rapidly,  that  scarce  a  night  passed  without  a  dead  body 
bemg  committed  to  the  sea ;  and  ere  they  reached  the  Cape, 
their  number  was  further  decreased  by  the  loss  of  twenty- 
three,  aoioiigst  whom  was  Mr.  Banks's  painter  in  natural 
history,  and  another  of  his  retinue.     By  tne  attention  which 
he  received  here  he  himself  recovered,  however,  so  completely, 
that  on  their  arrival  at  St.  Helena,  he  improved  a  stay  of 
three  days  to  refresh,  by  making  the  complete  circuit  of  the 
island,  and  visiting  the  most  remarkable  places  upon  it.     On 
the  10th  of  June,  1771,  they  discovered  the  Lizard  Point  of 
their  native  land ;  and  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  12th,  came  to  anchor  in  the  Downs,  precisely  a  year, 
nine  months,  and  sixteen  days,  from  their  departure  from 
the  English  shore.    The  official  papers  connected  with  the 
voyage  were  immediately  given  to  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
by  whom  the  compilation  pf  a  regular  narrative  oif  its  in- 
cidents and  discoveries  was  intrusted  to  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Hawkesworth.    To  him  Mr.  Banks  freely  communicated  the 
accurate  and  circumstantial  Journal  which  he  had  kept  of  the' 
events  of  the  voyage,  containing  a  great  variety  of  incidents 
which  had  not  come  under  the  notice  of  captain  Cook ;  with 
descriptions  of  the  countries  and  people  which  they  had 
visited,  their  productions,  manners,  customs,  religion,  policy, 
and  languages,  much  more  full  and  particular  than  could  be 
expected  from  a  nautical  man.     He  furnished  also  many 
practical    observations  on  what  he  had  seen  and  learnt,^ 
oesides    permitting   such    of  his  drawings,  taken  by  th^' 
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artists,  as  were  tbou^t  the  most  striking  and  importaniti, 
to  be  engraved,  for  the  illustration  of  the  voyage,  publisbed 
with  the  journals  of  those  previously  performed  under  the 
successive  direction  of  commodore  Byron,  captain  Wallis, 
and  captain  Carteret;  in  3  vols.  4to.,  in  the  year  1783.    He 
appears  not  there,  however,  in  any  case  as  the  narrator  of 
the  incidents  of  the  last  of  these  four  voyages ;  but  waving 
all  claim  to  distinction,  on  account  of  the  material  assistance 
furnished  by  his  communications  to  the  compiler  of  the  nar- 
rative, he  permitted  the  whole  to  be  related  in  the  person  of 
captain  Cook.     It  is  but  justice,  however,  at  once  to  his^ 
modesty  and  his  merit,  to  transcribe  the  sentence  with 
which,  after  informing  the  public  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  its  obligation  to  Mr.  Banks,  Dr.  Hawksworth,  the  editor 
pf  these  volumes, —  generally,  but  erroneously,  called  hi& 
voyages,  —  closes  his  prefatory  remarks  :  *'  It  is,  indeed, 
fortunate  for  mankind,  where  wealth,  and  science,  and  a 
strong  inclination  to  exert  the  powers  of  both  for  purposes 
of  public  benefit,  unite  in  the  same  person ;  and  I  cannot 
but  congratulate  my  country  upon  the  prospect  of  further 
pleasure  and  advantage  from  the  same  gentleman^  to  whom 
We  are  indebted  for  so  considerable  a  part  of  this  narrative." 
We  have  thus   minutely  extracted  from  the   extended 
memoir  of  the  important  discoveries  of  captain  Cook  on  this 
lengthened  voyaee,  whatever  related  to  the  personal  conduct 
and  pursuits  of  Mr.  Banks;  in. order  that  our  readers  might 
be  enabled  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  labours  and 
privati(ms  which  he  underwent  in  the  cause  of  science^  and 
of  the  services  which  they  enabled  him  to  render  to  it-^ 
points  on  which  justice  has  seldom  been  done  to  him,  nor^ 
mdeed,  can  it  be,  but  by  such  an  investigation.     On  the. 
Extensive  collection  of  specimens  illustrative  of  every  branch 
of  natural  history,   which  be  made  during  an  absence  of 
nearly  three  years  from  his  native  isles,  in  regions,  many 
6f  them  never  visited  before  by  civilized  beings,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  now,    for  the  first  time,    laying    open  their 
abundant  stores  to  the  researches  of  the  philosopher,  it  is 
not  easy  to  set  too  high  a  value*     At  the  time  nis  merits 
were  duly  estimated;  for  on  his  return  to  England,  Mr. 
Banks  was  received  in  every  circle  with  the  respect  and 
kindness  due  to  the  man  who  had  rendered,  at  such  im- 
minent personal  risks  and  privations,  essential  service  to  the 
cause  of  science.     On  the  lOth  of  August,  about  two  months 
after  his  arrival,  both  he  and  Dr.  Solander  were  introduced 
by  sir  John  Pringle,  then  president©  f  the  Royal  Society,  to 
bis  )ate  majesty,  at  Richmond,  and  were  honoured  with  an 
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ittterview  of  oome  hours*  length.  On  this  occasion  Ui^y 
presented  to  their  soirereign  many  seeds  of  rare  and  unknown 
plants,  collected  in  the  course  of  tlieir  voyage,  for  the  royal 
garden  at  Kew ;  and  which,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
urbanity  that  so  eminently  distinguished  our  late  lamented 
monarch,  and  the  delight  which  be  always  took  in  whatevef 
was  carious  or  neW,  especially  in  the  vegetable'  kingdom^ 
were  most  graciously  received. 

'   Nor  ended  his  services  to  that  branch  of  science  to  which 
he  had  specially  devoted  himself,  by  actual  observations  on 
the  natural  history  of  foreign  countries,  here ;  for  after  but  a 
very  short  stay  at  home,  he  began  to  make  preparations  for 
accompanying  his  old  companion,  captain  Cook,  in  an  expe* 
dition  fitted,  out' in  the  beginning  of  1772,  to  attempt  to 
reach  the  Southern  Continent,  so  long  supposed  to  exist^ 
though  vainly  sought  for  by  navigators,  until  chance  seems 
lately  to  have  thrown  its  discovery  in  the  way  of  a  much 
hambler  individual.    His  establishment'* was  formed  upon  the 
most  extensive  scale ;  Zoffany,  the  painter,  was  to  accompany 
him,  under  the  express  patroilage  of  his  majesty ;  and  for 
their  accommodation,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  Mr.  Banks^s 
suite,  orders  were  given  Jby  the  Admiralty  for  fitting  the 
ships  out  with  every  convenience  that  could  possibly  be 
fiimished  to  them.    Those  orders  were  scrupulously  obeyed, 
but  the  Resolution,  the  ship  commanded  by  captain  Cook, 
having  sailed  from  Long  Reach  for  Plymouth  on  the  10th  of 
May,  was  found  so  very  crank,  even  in  the  smooth  water  of 
the  river,  from  the  addfitional  upper  works  with  whi6h'  sh^ 
had  beiien  fiiriiished,  that  she  was  obliged  to  be  taklen  int6 
Sheerness  to  have  her  extra  cabins  cut  away,  arid  such 
alterations   made  in  her  iittings-up,  as  were  necessary  to 
render  her  sea-worthy.    These  alterations  totally  deranged 
Mr.  Banks^s  plans ;  taking  from  him,  as  they  did,  the'rOonci 
and  accommodation  necessary  fof  the  establishment  he  had 
fonped ;  but  so  anxious  was  government  still  to  secure  his 
valuable  services,  that  his  friend,  lord  Sandwich,  the  fir^ 
lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  sir  Hugh  Pallisier,  ahother  6f  the 
hoard,  went  themselves  to  Sheerness,  to  superintend  this 
alterations  in  the  ship;  and,  if  possible,  to  render  it  still 
convenient  for  the  reception  of  the  naturalist,  his  com- 
panions, and  attendants.     This  being  found  incompatible 
with  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  and  the  success  of  the  geogra- 
phical  objects  of  the  expedition,  our  enterprising  philosopher 
most  reluctantly  abandoned  his  intention  of -accpmpanying 
it ;  thoogh  he  did  not  findly  do  so,  until  the  early  part  of 
June;  on  the  llfh  of  which  month,  thff  Messrs.  Fpste^^ 
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fkther  and  %ox%,  were  appointed  tlip  scientific  attendauksaf 
the  expedition,  upon  a  much  smaller  scale  of  preparataoOf  to 
which,  howeveri.  the  subject  of  this  memoir  gave  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power ;  and  the  experience  he  had  gained  in 
the  former  voyage  rendered  that  assistance,  and  the  judidoTu 
advice  by  wnidi  it  wa^  accompanied,  peculiarly  valoabk. 
Unwilling,  however,,  to  be  inactive,  or  haye  made  sach 
extensive  preparations  in  vain,  he  chartered,  at  £100.  per 
month,  a  ship  for  Iceland^,  ax^d  embarked  in  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  productions  of  ft  country,  at  that 
time  scarcely  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  in  company  with 
his  former  companion.  Dr.  Solander,  and  Dr. Van  Troil,  Cap* 
tain,  then  lieutenant  Gore,  one  of  the  former  officers  of  the 
^Endeavour,  another  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  the  late  Br. 
James  Lind,  of  Edinburgh,  whom  he  prevailed  upon  to  be 
one  of  a  party,  whose  (UUBJ^es^  together  with  those  of  the 
whole  expedition,  be  entirdy  defrayed.    Nor  could  those 
charges  have  been  slight;  for  in  addition  to  the  persona 
already  named,  he  was  accompanied  by  three  draughtsmeD, 
and  two  writers,  whom  he  had  engaged  for  hi9  projected 
South  Sea  expedition,  and  seamen  and  servants,  to  the  num- 
ber  of  forty  in  the  whole.     In  their  way,  tJie  scientific 
voyagers  visited  the  western  isles  pf  Scotland ;  and  were  the 
^st  to  describe  to  the  world  those  singular  colunmav  stratifi- 
cations of  Stafia,,  which,  great  as  is  the  curiosity  they  bate 
since  excited,^  were,  at  that  time,  unknown  to  the  geolosiat 
In  these  wild  regions  of  the  British  isles,  of  which  Ej[igush- 
men  knew  little  more  than  they  now  know  of  the  least 
frequented  ones  of  the  Southern  Sea^  or  the  Indian  Aichi* 
^  pelade,  they  examined  also  several  other  natural  phenomena, 
which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  ordinary  observjers.    Oa 
reaching,  on  the  28th  of  August,  their  ultimate  destination, 
and  the  chief  object  of  their  voyage,  their  expftctatioDS  of 
new  and  abundant  stores  for  ^tifying  their  Uiirst  after  firesh 
discoveries  in  the  various  kmg^doms  of  nature,  were  fidly 
realized ;  and  accurate  observations  of  various  arctic  plants 
arid  animals,  the  volcanic  mountain,  the  boiling  fountains, 
^   tbe  siliceous  incrustations  of  Iceland,  materiaUy  enlarged 
their  knowledge,  and  enabled  them  to  add  much  to  the 
general  fund.    Their  journey  to  Mount  Hecla  occupied  them 
twelve  days^  the  distance  fromBasstedr,  where  they  anchored, 
being  considerable,  aiid  between  three  and  four  hundred 
miles  of  it  lying  over  an  unmterrupted  track  oC  lava.    On 
the  24tl\  of  September  they  reached  the  summit  of  this 
celebrated  volcano ;  theirs,  in  all  probability,  being  the  first 
)l^man  footsteps  that^  from  the  creation  of  the  woiUa  M 
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wet  beea  iB^inted  there.  Attempts  to  reach  the  height 
had  hitherto  been  prevented,  partly  by  superstition  and  want 
of  curiosity  m  the  natives ;  and,  in  part,  W  the  extreme 
difficnlty  of  ascent,  which  a  late  eruption  of  the  mountain 
had,  in  some  measure,  diminished.  One  sin^lar  pheno- 
menon which  they  observed  in  this  portion  of  tne  then  terra 
ineogmta  of  the  world,  deserves  to  be  noticed ;  —  their  having 
experienced,  at  one  and  die  same  time,  a  high  de^ee  of  heat 
and  cold ;  for  when  at  the  summit  of  the  mountam,  —  a  spot 
of  ^und  about  twenty  yards  in  length,  and  eight  in  bteaath, 
entirely  free  from  snow,  though  its  sandy  soil  was  wet  from 
recent  melting  of  the  ice»  —  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  stood 
cdi^tantly  at^^  in  the  air,  though  when  placed  upon  the 
ground,  it  suddenly  rose  to  153^.  After  completely  investi^ 
gating-every  thing  curious  in  the  island,  our  voyagers  set  soil 
for  Britain;  and  arriving  at  Edinburgh  in  November,  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  liie  metibpolis.  Of  the  singular  caves 
of  Stafia,  of  the  island,  indeed|  itself,  Mr.  Banks,  t)n  his 
return,  published  a  brief,  but  interesting,  account ;  as  did  his 
companion.  Van  TroH,  some  curious  letters  upon  Iceland. 

This  was  the  last  royage  in  which  Mr.  Banks  engaged ; 
the  remainder  of  his  days  bein^  spent  in  England,  chien;^  at 
his  seat  in  Lincolnshire,  and  his  house  in  town ;  though'  he 
ocq^Sionally  passed  a  short  time  with  his  friends,  who  were 
nttmero>a»^  not  only  in  the  scientific  world,  but  amongst 

E arsons  >of  fashion  and  of  rank.  Elected  a  member  of  the 
oyal  Society,  some  time  previous  to  his  voyage  to  the 
South  Seas,  he  was  a  constant  attendant  at  its  meetings ;  and 
dining  the  long  course  of  years  in  which  he  was  connected 
with  tkat  institution,  he  cvmtributed  seveml  interesting  and 
valuable  papers  to  its  memoirs.  Still  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
seience  ae  ever  he  had  been  whien  he  encountered  such  dan- 
gefi  in  her  canse;  he  opened  and  kept  np  an  extensive 
correspondence  with  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
foreign  philosophers,  especially  with  those  who  had  made 
any  of  tne  branches  of  natural  history  their  more  immediate 
study;  and  whilst iiis  house  in  London,  the  noble  library 
whidi  he  had  collected  there,  the  catalogue  of  which  filled 
font  octavo  volunles;  and  a  most  extensive  cabinet  of 
wfaaterer  was  cwrious  in  nature,  or  ingenious  in  art,  were 
thrown  open  with  the  utmost  facility  of  access  to  every 
scientific  man  at  home,  we  cannot  be  surprised,  that  both  in 
E^land  and  abroad,  Mr.  Banks  speedily  became  distin- 
guished as  one  of  the  first  natnmlists,  and  most  liberal 
patrons  of  science,  of  the  age.  His  high  reputation  in  these 
pcwfls  procured  taimy  as  we  have  alremy  stated,  the  honour 
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of  an  inttoduction  to  our  late  lamented  and  venerated  king, 
who  ever  after  bis  first  acquaintance  with  his  merits  as  a 
philosopher^  and  his  character  as  a  man,  exhibited  towards 
him  a  partiality,  as  well  founded  as  it  was  flattering;  took 
great  delight  m  his  society ;  and,  on  all  occasions,  most 
zealously  promoted  his  interests  and  his  views.     He  particu- 
larly consulted  him  on  the  subjects  of  gardening  and  farming, 
pursuits   to   which  he   is    known  to  have  been  extremely 
attached ;  and  would  oft^fi  send  for  him  to  give  his  advice  on 
these   points,  keeping  him  in  conversation  upon  them  for 
three  or  four  hours  at  a  time ;  and  walking,  as  he  did  so,  iii 
his  gardens,  and  the  adjacent  country,  as  many  miles.    This 
distinguished  countenance  was  not,  we  may  be  assured,  with- 
out its  influence  in  advancing  the  subject  of  this  memoir  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  resignation  of  sir 
John  Pringle,  in  1777 ;  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  on  the 
relative    merits    of  pointed  and   blunt  conductors   of  the 
electric  fluid ;  when  nis  warm  adherence  to  the  reasoning  of 
Dr.  Franklin  upon  the  subject,  most  unaccountably  exposed 
him.  to  the  marked  displeasure  of  the  royal  family,  and  more 
especially  of  its  then  illustrious  head,  who  unhappily  either 
could  not,  or  would  not,  distinguish  the  support  of  a  theory 
of  the  American  philosopher,  from  a^  approval  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  American  republican,  or,  as  his  majesty  ever 
held  Dr.  Franklin  to  be  — -  one  of  tlie  most  active  and  deter- 
mined of  the  American  rebels.    The  seat  of  his  successor 
was  far,  however,  from  being  an  easy  one ;  for  though  by 
his    devoted    and    successful    pursuit  of  an  extensive,    if 
a  particular  department  of  science,  he  was,  perhaps,  as  well 

aualified  for  the  high  station  to  which  he  was  elevated,  as 
le  distinguished  physician,  and  medical  philosopher,  who 
retired  from  it ;  whilst  his  liberality  and  zeal  in  furthering 
the  pursuits  of  science,  and  the  dedication  of  his  ample  for- 
tune to  these  objects,  gave  even  the  advantage  to  his  claims, 
it  is  not  to  be  dissembled,  that  too  much'  of  favouritism  and 
court  influence  were  apparent  in  an  election^  which  would 
otherwise  have  not  only  been  unobjectionable,  but  peculiarly 
proper.  It  was  some  tirtae,  however,  before  the  smothered 
discontent  burst  into  a  flame ;  but  the  marked,  and,  therefore, 
*  the  imprudent,  preference  given  in  the  meetings  of  the 
society  under  the  new  president,  to  papers  on  natural  history, 
heaped  up  additional  fuel  on  materials  already  sufficiently  com- 
bustible ;  and  in  Dr.  Horsley,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  afterwards 
of  Rochester,  the  malcontents,  whose  leaders  were  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  mathematicians,  found  a  person  every  way  fitted 
to  fire  the  trains  Under  him,  therefore,  a  regular  and  rai^corous 
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opposition  to  the  president  was  commeoced,  and  continued  for 
some  time«  in  a  spirit  most  unworthy  the  men  of  letters,  and 
the  philosophers  who  engaged  in  it.     So  high,  indeed,  was 
the  aispute  at  one  time  carried,  so  warm  the  language  which 
those  embarked  in  it  employed,  that  at  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  society.  Dr.  Hprsley  publicly  and  openly  asserted, 
that "  Science  herself  had  never  been  more  signally  insulted, 
than  by  the  elevation  of  a  mere  amateur  to  occupy  the  chair 
OQce  filled  by  Newton."    In  another  speech,  delivered  whilst 
the  object  of  his  merciless  attack  filled  himself  the  chair,  in 
threatening  a  division  of  the  society,  he  thus  repeated  and 
enlarged  upon  this  indignant  vituperation :    "  Sir,  we  shall 
have  one  remedy  in  our  power^  if  all  others  fail ;  for  we  can, 
at  last,  secede.    When  that  fatal  hour  arrives,  the  president 
will  be  left  with  his  train  of  feeble  ^mateurs ;  and  this  toy 
opoo  the  table  (pointing  to  the  mace),  the  ghost  of  that 
society,  in  which  Philosophy  once  reigned,  and  Newton  pre- 
sided as  her  minister."     Previous  to  the  delivery  of  the  last 
serere  philippic,  the  original  breach  had  been  widened  by  the 
dismissal  of  Dr.  Hutton,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Royal  Military  College  at  Woolwich,  from  the  office  of 
secretary  for  foreign  correspondence,  on  a  charge  of  neglect 
of  duty,  which  was  not  substantiated,  at  least  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  friends ;  and  as  his  dismissal  certainly  originated 
JO  party  feelings,  it  most  probably  had  little,  if  any,  founda- 
tion in  truth.    The  opposition  party  in  the  society,  of  which 
he,  as  one  of  its  most  eminent  mathematical  members,  had 
been  a  leader,  succeeded,  indeed,  in  carrying  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  him  for  his  services.     A  similar  resolution  was 
moved  in  favour  of  the  president,  but  violently  opposed  by 
some  of  the  leading  and  most  eminent  men  in  the  society ; 
amongst  whom  Dr.  Hutton,  baron  Maseres^  and  Mr.  Glennie, 
distinguished  themselves  by  the  very  strong  terms  in  which 
they  expressed  their  dissent.     In  bitterness  as  in  eloquence, 
they  were,  however,  far  excelled  by  the  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
who,  upon  this  occasion,  delivered  a  speech  replete  with  the 
virulent  invective,  and  unbridled  indignation,  of  which  we 
have  just  given  a  specimen.  They  failed,  nevertheless,  in  their 
object ;  the  president,  once  firmly  seated  in  the  chair,  could 
not  be  driven  from  it :  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  by 
his  suavity  of  manners,  liberality,  and  gentlemanly  conduct, 
he  succeeded  in  calming  the  storm,  and  allaying  even  the 
appearance  of  discontent.     On  the  29th  of  March,  in  the 
year  1779,  he  altered  his  condition,  by  espousing  Dorothea, 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  William  Weston  Hugesson,  Esq,, 
of  Proven'der,  in  the  parish  of  Norton^  Kent^  a  lady  by  whom 
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he  had  no  issue,  and  who  still  survives  him.  This  QDion 
occasioned  not,  however,  any  alteration  in  his  habits,  in  as 
far  as  the  patronage  of  science  was  concerned.  His  bou&e 
in  Soho  Square  was  still  thrown  open  to  her  votaries,  and  be 
became  every  year  more  and  more  decidedly .  the  centre 
round  which  were  attracted  the  native  philosophers  of  the 
country,  and  those  whom  the  spirit  of  research  brought 
hither  from  foreign  lands.  The  latter,  especially,  Idways  met 
with  the  most  hospitable  reception  in  his  house,  in  which  a 
weekly  conversazione  was  regularly  held  daring  the  sitting  of 
parliament,  and  of  the  Royal  Society ;  where  new  discoveries 
of  every  kind  were  coipmunicated  and  discussed ;  rare  and 
curious  specimens  of  t)ie  various  productions  of  nature^  and 
the  ingenious  works  of  art,  exhibited;  and  plans  sug* 
jested  and  arranged  for  the  general  diffusion  of  scientinc 
information.  Then,  as  at  all  times,  his  unique  collection  of 
books  and  specimens,  illustrative  of  the  various  branches  of 
natural  history,  were  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  curious  in 
those  departments  of  science,  who  had  never  any  difficulty 
in  procuring  access  to  these  copious  and  invaluable  sources 
of  information. 

There  is  one  feature,  however,  in  these  scientific  parties, 
which,  highly  useful  as  we  admit  them  to  be  in  the  aiffusal 
of  knowledge,  we  should  be  abandoning  our  principles  were 
we  to  pass  it  over  in  silence,  or  without  the  reprobation 
which  it  merits.  They  were  uniformly  held  on  the  evening 
of  the  Sunday ;  and  were  regarded,  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose,  by  many  of  their  attendants  merely  as  an  agreeable 
method  of  killing  time,  which  hung  heavily  on  their  hands, 
when  the  law  closed  to  their  access  the  theatre  and  the  opera 
house;  and  the  decencies  of  life  would  not  permit  the 
majority  to  finish  the  day,  began  by  a  formal  attendance  at 
church,  at  the  card  table,  or  the  dance.  But  even  where 
this  was  not  the  case,  the  subjects  discussed  were  not  of  a 
nature  to  fulfil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  directly  to  violate  the 
command  of  Him  who  has  hallowed  the  Saboath  to  himself, 
and  who  will  one  day  make  strict  inquisition  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  its  sacred  hours  have  been  spent.  Whilst 
the  titled,  the  learned,  and  the  rich,  spend  a  large  portion  of 
those  hours  in  their  scientific  conversaziones y  where  any  thing 
but  religion  is  discussed;  in  musical  parties  —  sacred  the 
selection  is  called,  because  the  name  of  God  is  taken  in  vain 
upon  the  profanest  tongues ;  —  in  riotous  living,  gluttonous 
feasts,  and  drunken  carousals ;  to  say  nothing  of  their 
crowded  gambling-houses,  and  private  card-taoles,  more 
secretly  attended  —  it  is  a  farce,  aad  worse  than  a  farce^  to 
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expect  the  reformation  of  the  public  morals  by  rcjyal  pro- 
clamations for  the  discouragement  of  vice,  or  societie9  for  its. 
suppression,  by  the  prosecution  of  butchers,  and  bakers,  and 
grocers,  for  opening  their  shops,  or  seUing  their  pennyworths 
of  goods  on  the  Sunday,  or  the  condemnation  of  tipplers  in 
the  ale-house,  or  loungers  in  the  streets  and  the  fields  on 
that  holy  day.  These  things  ought  certainly  to  be  looked  to 
in  evciy  Christian  land ;  but  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the 
weightier  matters,  and  higher  violators  of  the  laws.* 

In  the  yeiar  1781,  Mr.  Banks  was  created  a  baronet ;  and 
a  few  years  after  he  received  at  the  hands  of  bis  sovereign 
two  very  flattering  marks  of  his  regard,  in  being  made  a  mem- 
ber of  tne  Privy-council,  and  invested  with  the  order  of  the 
Bath,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  civilian  knights. 
These  honours  brought  him  into  closer  contact  with  the 
nobility  and  the  court,  and  h^  improved  his  increased  ac- 
quaintance with  the  higher  orders,  to  enrol  many  of  their 
members  in  the  society,  at  whose  head  he  was  placed,  hot, 
however,  without  subjecting  himself  to  an  imputation,  for 
which  there  was,  perhaps,  some  slight  foundation,  of  prefer- 
ring the  claims  of  rank  and  title  to  those  oC  merit.  In  other 
ways,  however,  he  converted  his  influence  with  the  great  to  the 
advancement  of  science,  whose,  cause,  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
fol,  whether  he  injured  by  introducing  to  the  honour  of  an' 
F.R.S.  some  few  noblemen,  ranking  higher  in  birth  thaji  ia 
saence,  and  having  more  of  pecuniary  than  intellectual 
wealth.  Thus  was  formed,  in  a  great  measure  by  his  instru- 
mentality, the  African  Association,  a  society  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  researches  in  a  quarter  of  the 
globe  in  which  the  discoveries  made  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  important  certainly  as  they  are,  have  been  dearly 

furchased  bv  the  loss  of  Xedyard,  Houghton,  Lucas,  Mungo 
'arke,  Pedder,  Ritchie,  Grey,  names  to  their  country  and  to 
science  dear.  This  society  more  immediately  originated  with 
a  Saturday's  club,  meeting  at  the  St.  Albans  Tavern,  and  of 
which,  besides  himself,  the  late  earl  of  Galloway,  the  marquess' 
of  Hastings,  general  Conway,  sir  Adam  Ferguson,  sir  William 
Fordyce,  Mr.  Pulteney,  Mr.  Beaufoy,  Mr.  Stuart,  the  late 
bishop  of  Llandafi^,  lord  Carvsfort,  and  sir  John  Sinclair, 
were  members,  who,  on  the  4th  of  June  1788,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  society  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned,  sub- 
scribing five  pounds  each  for  three  years.  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
Was  on  the  sam6  day  elected  one  of  the  first  committee  of 
four  \  and  at  one  of  their  earliest  meetings,  he  introduced  to 
them  the  enterprising  adventurer,  Ledyard,  then  just  rettir^d 
from  his  bokf  and'  perilous  attempt  to  cross  the  Ruwaii 
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dbminions,  and  Kamtschatka,  on  foot,  for  whii^h  parpose  he 
had  been  liberally  supplied   with  pecuniaiy  means  by  sir 
Joseph  himself,  througn  whose  introduction  he  soon  became 
the  first  agent  of  the  new  association.    The  favourable  ear 
which  government  would  naturally  lend  to  a  person  thus 
connected,  and  honoured  with  the  distinguished  favour  of  the 
sovereign,  enabled  him  also  to  render  essential  services  to  oar 
colonies,  into  several  of  which,  in  the  West  Indies,  he  got 
the  bread  fruit  tree  of  Otaheite  introduced,  and  it  bids  rair 
to  surpass,  both  in  nourishment  and  utility,  the  plantain  of 
those  tropical  climes.     The   establishment  of  an  English 
settl^meilt  in  New  South  Wales,  was   owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  earnestness  with  which  he  urged  the  fitness 
of  the  spot  for  the  purposes  which  government  had  in  view; 
and  through  life,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  its  welfare.    At 
his  recommendation  also,  the  extensive  shores  of  New  Hol- 
land were  explored  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  country 
whose  enterprising  navigators  first  bestowed  particular  atten- 
tion upon  it,  and  to  the  progress  of  science,  which  first  con- 
ductea  his  footsteps  to  its  distant,  and  then  unfrequented 
shores.     Nor  did  he  limit  the  exertion  of  his  influence  to  the 
benefiting  of  his  own  country :  soon  after  his  return  from 
Iceland,  he  made  representations  to  the  Danish  government, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  very  material  amelioration  took 
place  in  the  political  and  social  state  of  the  population  of 
that  island.      In  1796,  he  exhibited  another  proof  of  his 
acting  on  the  liberal  and  philosophical  principle  that  science 
is  of  no  country  or  clime,  in  powerfully  and  successfully  sup- 
porting the  claims  of  the  republican  government  of  France, 
to  a  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history  formed  by  Labcl- 
lardie,  in  the  expedition   under  D'Entrecasteaux  in  search 
of  La  Perouse,  but  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  government,  by  whom  it  was  honourably  restored. 
The  zeal  with  which  the  president  of  the  Royal  Society  had 
pleaded  for  the  restoration,  did  not  go  unrewarded ;  for  as 
soon  as  the  return  of  peace  opened  a^communication  between 
the  two  countries,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French 
Institute,  an  honour  the  more  gratifying,  as  he  was  the  first 
foreign  associate  elected  by  that  body.     Of  this  honour,  sir 
Joseph  Banks  was  not  a  little  proud,  and  the  very  warm 
terms  in  which  he  acknowledged,  as  "  the  highest  and  most 
enviable  literary  distinction  which  he  could  possibly  attain," 
his  election  as  an  associate  of  what  he  termed   "  the  first 
literary  society  in  the  world,"  gave  great  offence  to  some 
of  the  members  of  the    Royal  Society,  and  even  to  his 
royal  patron    himself;    to    whom    neither   the    republican 
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appellation  of  cithens,  with  which  the  pre6ident*8   letter 
is  commeDcecl   and   concluded,  nor  the   esteem  which  he 
professes  in  it  to  have  entertained  for  the  French  nation, 
'^  even  during  the  most  frightful  convulsions  of  her  most 
terrible  revolution/'  were  phrases  likely  to  be  peculiarly  grati- 
fying.   His  old  inveterate  opponent,  bishop  Horsley,  gladly 
availed  himself  of  what  might  fairly  be  considered  an  excess 
of  eratitnde^  to  address,  under  the  signature  Miso-Grallus, 
to  the  new  associate  of  the  institute,  a  letter,  at  any  rate,  not 
remarkable  for  its  mildness,  ad'  in  it  he  accused  him  of  servi- 
lity, disloyalty,  irreligion,  and  falsehood  ;  and  characterised 
the  institute,  into  which  he  was  so  proud  of  being  admitted^ 
as  an  embryo  exotic  academy  of  robbers  and  revolutionary 
philosophers.    The  ferment,  however,  soon  subsided,  and  sir 
Joseph  Banks  continued,  without  further  interruption,  to  the 
period  his  death;  his  liberal  patronage  of  every  plan  for  the 
promotion  of  science,  and  the  improvement  of  his  countrymen. 
Of  the  board  of  agriculture  he  was  a  zealous  member ; 
and  so  attentive  was  ne  to  the  objects  for  which  that  board 
was  framed,  an^  so  well  skilled  in  them,  that  his  late  majesty 
btrusted  him  with  the  diief  management  of  his  favourite 
breed  of  Merino  sheep.     By  the  drainage  of  the  fens  in 
lincolnshire,  which  he  very  warmly  promoted,  he  doubled 
the  value  of  his  estates  in  that  county ;  and  he  was  so  much 
of  a  practical  agriculturist,  as  to  be  enabled,  soon  after  the 
great  scarcity  of  1801,  to  write  a  very  sensible  pamphlet  on 
the  cause  and  prevention  of  blight  in  wheat,  to  which  that 
scarcity  was  mainly  attributed.     In  1804,  he  was  very  active 
in  forming  the  Horticultural  Society,  to  whose  transactions 
he  was  a  contributor  of  several  papers,  explanatory  of  his 
mode  of  cultivating  several  scarce  but  useful  productions, 
particularly  the  American  cranberry,  the  paper  upon  which, 
in  the  first  volume  of  their  Memoirs,  gives  an  interesting 
description  of  the  garden  and  orchard  at  his  sub-urban  villa 
of  Spring  Grove,  on  Smallberry  Green,  a  country  residence 
whicn  he  took  on. lease  about  the  time  of  his  marriage,  as 
a  convenient  retreat,  now  that  unremitting  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  station  would  not  permit  his  spending  muck 
time  at  his  distant  seat  in  Lincolnshire.     He  proposed,  also, 
to  conduct  at  this  place  his  horticultural  experiments,  with 
more  convenience  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  public 
For  thirty   yearsy  he  ^aiso   employed,  at  his  own  expense, 
a  dranghtsman,  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  make  sketches 
and  finished  drawings  of  all  new  plants  that  perfected  their 
flowers  and  fruits  in  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew;  and  this 
artist  he  continued  in  this  em^oyment,  on  a  salary,  left 
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as  a  legacy  in  bis  willi  of  j£300.  p^r  annuip.  To  the  GsMo- 
nian  Horticultural  Society  he  was  also  a  valuable  contribntoT, 
by  bis  purse,  his  influence,  and  his  pen. 

During  the  latter  years  of  a  life  thus  assiduously  deyoted 
to  the  service  of  science,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  suffered 
severely  from  the  gout,  whose  paroxysms  were  for  a  while 
relieved  by  a  recourse  to  the  celebrated  Eau  Medicmak, 
but  which  soon  failed  in  its  effects.  Ginger,  in  large  qaan* 
tities,  had  previously  been  resorted  to  for  some  years,  until, 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  he  ''  had  fairly  exhausted  all  its 
virtues."  His  life  was  now  speedily  exhausting,  though  he 
continued  to  exist  for  some  time,  with  a  body  nearly  bent  to 
the  ground,  and  so  tortured  by  disease,  that  he  could  take  no 
exercise  at  home  but  in  a  Bathrchair,  and  was  carried  to  his 
coach  on  a  cushion  suspended  by  strings,  supported  by  two 
fiootmen.  From  this  undesirable*  state  of  existence,  he  was 
rdeased  by  death,  at  his  house  in  Soho  Square,  on  the  9th  of 
May,  1820,  havine  attained  the  dghty-first  year  of  his  a^. 

By  his  will,  he  nas  left  his  library  and  valuable  cdlections 
m  natural  history  to  the  British  Museum,  after  the  death  of 
bis  present  librarian,  Robert  Brown,  Esq.,  to  whom  he  gave 
Ifae  use  of  them  for  life,  together  with  an  annuity  of  £200., 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  bts  making  the  library  his  chief 
place  of  study;  assisting  in  the  superintendance  of  the  royal 
botanical  gardens  at  Kew ;  makmg  London  his  principal 
residence ;  and  undertaking  no  new  cha«*^e  that  might  othe^ 
wise  employ  his  time.  Dying  without  issue,  he  willed  his 
estates,  after  the  death  of  lady  Banks,  to  the  hon.  James 
Hamilton  Stanhope;  sir  Henry  Hawley,  and  sir  Edward 
KnatchbuU,  Baronets,  distant  relatives  of  his  own,  or  of  his 
wife.  His  personal  property  was  sworn  jto  be  under  ^40,000. 
in  value. 

In  his  earlier  days,  sir  Joseph  Banks  exhibited  a  manly 
form ;  he  was  tall  and  well  built,  with  a  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  dignity  and  intelligence,  and  an  eye  that  beamed 
with  kindness,  nis  manners  were  courteous,  ftank,  en* 
gaging,  unaffected;  his  conversation  was  replete  with  ia* 
struction,  without  levity,  yet  sufficiently  vivacious.  His  in- 
formation was  extensive,  and  he  knew  how  to  use  it  to 
advantage.  In  private  life  his  character  was  highly  respect- 
able ;  his  charity  was  diffusive,  and  his  condescension  great 
We  fear,  however,  that  he  was  too  much  linked  in  wim  the 
disciples  of  the  new  school  of  philosophy,  to  have  known  as 
much  as  we  could  wish  him  to  have  known  of  vital  Christianity. 

A  large  subscription  has  lately  been  set  on  foot  to  erect 
a  statue  to  bis  memory  in  the  British  Museum. 
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In  pursuance  of  the  promise  contained  in  our  last,  we 
now  resume  the  Rev.  Ward  Stafford's  interesting  address,  at 
that  portion  of  it  which  must  be  peculiarly  interesting  to 
Englishmen,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to  seamen,  for  whos^ 
spiritual  and  moral  improvement,  we  rejoice  to  know,  that  so 
much  has  lately  been  clone,  and  is  still  doing,  amongst  us : — 

"  But  there  is  another  class  of  the  destitute,  whom  it  is  more 
difficult  to  supply.    I  refer  particularly  to  our  seamen,  who,  in 
Goosequence  of  their  character  and  circumstances,  have  been  re^ 
garded  as  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  hope.    The  principal  diffi- 
culty arises  from  their  having  no  permanent  place  of  residence. 
Should  any  particular  number  of  them  unite  together,  and  establish 
8  school,  or  erect  a  church,  or  should  this  be  done  for  them  by 
their  fiiends,  who  live  on  shore,  they  could  not  enjoy  the  benefit. 
Their  employment  obliges  them  soon  to  be  at  the  distance  of 
hundreds,  and,  perhaps,  thousands  of  miles.    They  are  constantly 
momg  in  -different  directions,   constantly  changing  associates. 
While  at  sea  they  are  in  such  small  companies,  that  they  cannot 
ordioarily  either  supply  themselves  with  a  preadied  Gospel,  or  be 
supplied  by  their  employers.    Even  in  the  Millennium  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  Gospel  will,  to  any  great  extent^  be  preached  on 
the  ocean.     This  renders  it  indispensable,  that  the  principal  atten* 
tioD  should  be  paid  to  them  while  in  port.     God  has  kindly 
adapted  the  dispensations  of  his  grace  to  the  condition  of  hi^ 
creatures.     At  sea  they  do  not  need  the  same  attention.    They 
are  then  removed  from  many  of  those  temptations  to  which  they 
sre  exposed  while  on  shore.     Considering,  therefore,  their  cha.- 
racter  and  circumstances,  it  is  evident,  that  the  means  of  grace 
vith  which  they  are  supplied  must,  in  a  sense,  be  common  pro- 
perty, to  which  all  seamen  shall  have  an  equal  claim.     In  order  to 
their  improvement  and  salvation,  it  is  proposed*-: 

**  First,  That  in  every  sea*port  there  should  be  a  marine  school, 
hy  which  scMimen  may  be  instructed  in  reading,  j^riting,  arithmetic, 
geography,  navigation,  and  other  branches  of  learning.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  a  large  number  of  them  are  unable  to  read.  Th^ 
is  not,  however,  generally  the  case  in  respect  of  those  who  come 
from  parts  of  the  country,  and  of  the  world,  where  particular 
attention  is  paid  to  the  education  of  the  rising  generation.  But 
seamen  are  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  ^11  parts  of  the 
world.  Though  their  stay  in  a  single  port,  at  one  time,  is  but 
short ;  yet  all  the  time  which  they  spend,  in  all  the  ports  {hey 
enter,  is  very  considerable.    It  is  estimated,  that  they  are  iii  pott 
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one-fourth  part  of  the  year^^or  three  months  out  of  twelve.    During 
a  considerable  part  of  this  time  they  are  wholly  unemployed.  Were 
schools  established,  and  proper  efforts  made  to  interest  them  in  the 
subject,  we  believe  they  would  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity. 
Those  who  needed  it  would  soon  learn  to  read,  while  the  more 
enterprising^  would  wish  to  attend  to  other  branches,  particularly  to 
havteation,  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  they  might  be  promoted 
to  higher  stations.     Were  they  thus  instructed  on  the  land,  they 
might,  by  the  aid  of  books,  and  their  more  knowing  companions, 
pursue  their  studies  while  at  sea.     Observations  on  the  manner  in 
which  a  school  of  this  description  should  be  conducted,  must  be 
omitted.    A  library  also  should  be  connected  with  the  school. 
Most  seamen  are  destitute,  not  only  of  the  Bible,  but  of  all  other 
books.     Many  who  have  carried  books  to  sea  with  them  have  lost 
them,  by  shipwreck,  or  in  some  other  way.     Were  a  library  esta- 
blished, to  which  seamen,  under  proper  restrictions,  could  have 
access,  numbers  would  employ,  at  least,  a  part  of  their  time  in 
reading.     If  by  these,  and  other  means,  they  can  be  furnished 
with  employment  while  in  port,  much  towards  their  reformation 
will  be  accomplished;  for  we  are  confident,  that  the  want  of 
employment  is  one  great  reason  why  so  many  of  them  resort  to 
haunts  of  vice. 

**  Secondly,  As  another  means  of  benefiting  our  seamen,  Bible 
Societies  should  be  established,  of  which  they  shall  I>e  the  active 
members.  Every  person  acquainted  with  their  moral  state  knows, 
that  most  of  them  are  destitute  of  the  Bible;  and  that  those  who 
lare  not  destitute,  are  supplied  in  a  manner  by  no  means  the  best 
Human  nature  is  such,  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  that  a  seaman 
should  take  the  same  interest  in  the  Bible  where  he  has  it  jn 
common  with  a  whole  crew,  compared  with  what  he  would,  pro- 
vided he  had  a  copy  of  his  own,  obtained  by  his  own  industry,  and 
from  his  own  society.  By  means  of  such  a  society,  a  reconi  also 
may  be  kept,  and  testimonials  may  be  given,  vvhich  will  gain  them 
employment  iii  preference  to  the  profligate.  As  the  Bible  is 
almost  the  only  means  of  instruction  with  which  they  can  be  sap- 

{>lied  when  out  of  port,  we  trust  that  they  will  not  be  permitted  to 
eave  our  shores  without  this  compass,  this  pole  star,  to  direct 
them  to  the  haven  of  eternal  rest*.  If  it  be  important,  that  their 
minds  should  be  enlightened  by  human  knowledge,  and  that  the 
Bible  should  be  put  into  their  hands,  it  is  still  more  important, 
that  the  Gospel  should  be  preached  to  them.  In  what  manner  can 
it  be  done?  In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  which  has  oocasioned 
great  and  tender  solicitude  in  the  minds  of  some,  who  have 
thought  of  seamen,  who  have  wept  over  them,  and  prayed  for 
them,  it  is  proposed, 

*  Since  this  report  was  read,  a  marine  Bible  society  has  been  oiganiied, 
and  the  subject  discussed  more  at  lai^ge  in  the  addresses  to  merchants  and 
masters  of  vessel^i  and  to  seamen,  which  are  before  the  public. 
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*'  Thirdlyy  That  in  large  sea-ports  churches  be  erected  expressly 
for  their  accommodation.     Tliis,  it  is  conceived,  is  the  only  way  in 
which  they  can  extensively  enjoy  a  preached  Gospel.     It  is  said» 
that  they  may  be  acconunodated  in  other  churches,  and  in  them 
may  hear  the  Gospel.    In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  in 
the  first  place,  that  there  is  no  provision  for  them.    The  few  seats 
which  are  not  occupied  by  private  families,  are  occupied  by  the 
poor,  whom  we  always  have  with  us.     No  provision  whatever  has 
been  made  for  seamen,  as  a  class  of  men  by  themselves.    They 
have  been  forgotten,  or  entirely  neglected.    But,  in  the  second 
place,  were  provision  made  for  them  in  our  churches,  it  would  not 
remove  the  difficulty.     They  regard  themselves,  and   they  are 
regarded  by  others,  as  an  entirely  separate  class  of  the  community. 
They  do  not  mingle  with  other  people.    Their  very  mode  of  life 
excludes  them  from  all  society,  except  that  of  their  companions* 
With  them  they  necessarily  and  ^exclusively  associate  while  at 
sea.      When    in    port  they  have    no   other  acquaintance,   and 
have   but  Jittle  occasion  or  inducement  to  form  any,   except 
it  be  that  which,  though  very  limited   in   its  duration,  is  ex- 
tremely pernicious  in  its   consequences.    They  have  no  places 
of  resort,  except  those  which  frequently  become  the  grave  of 
their  property,  their  morals,  their  happiness,  and  their  aouls. 
l*hey  are  most  of  the  time  strangers  in  a  strange  place*     As 
they  have   generally   become  vicious  in  consequence   of  being 
neglected^  and  as  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  sober  and 
the  profligate,  they  are  -strangers  whom  all  feel  at  liberty  to 
despise.     Those  of  them  who  are  respectable,  and  such  there  are, 
notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labour, 
have  a  high  sense  of  propriety,  and  will  not  be  guilty  of  intrusion : 
hence  they  have  a  natural  aversion  to  enter  our  churches.    Another 
barrier  is  their  dress.    Their  dress  is  almost  universally  diflferent 
from  that  of  other  people.     When  they  enter  a  church,  they  are 
known  and  marked  as  sailors ;  they  attract  the  notice  of  no  small 
part  of  the  congregation ;  and  most  of  them  would  sooner  face  Uie 
cannon's  mouth  than  that  thoughtless,  supercilious  gaze,  which 
betrays  equally  a  want  of  civility  to  the  stranger,  and  of  reverence 
in  the  house  of  God.    Many  have  told  me,  with  strong  emotions, 
that  they  supposed  people  thought  they. went  to  church  to  mock  at 
religion,  or  from  some  other  improper  motive.    There  is  another 
reason  why  they  do  not  more  frequently  go  to  church.     It  is  a  fact, 
and  one  at  the  recital  of  which  the  persons  concerned  ought  to 
blush,  that  they  have  been  turned  out  of  our  churches  when  they 
have  entered !    They  have  received  no  invitation  to  take  seats* — 
the-pews  have  been  closed  against  them — and  they,  in  some  cases, 

-  *  This  we  con  easily  conceive  to  be  the  case  in  our  English  churches ; 
but,  we  believe,  that  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  can  have  oo  applies, 
tion  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. — £dit. 
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have  be^n  informed,  that  there  was  no  room  for  sailors.  Sudi  was 
not  the  manner  in  which  they  were  treated  by  the  Son  of  God. 
On  account  of  this  treatment,  many  have  not  been  to  church  for 
years.  When  one  is  thus  treated,  it  influences  a  whole  circle  cC 
his  companions:  consequently,  seamen  are  impressed  with  the 
idea,  that  there  is  no  room  for  them  in  our  churches,  and  that 
their  presence  is  not  desired.  By  the  testimony  of  masters  of 
vessels,  and  sailors  themselves,  this  impression  is  almost  universal. 
This  is  the  reason  which  they  ^nerally  assign  for  not  attending 
public  worship.  Will  it  be  said,  that  this  impression  may  be 
removed  by  making  provision  for  them,  and  inviting  them  to 
attend?  Suppose,  that  in  every  church  in  the  city,  there  was 
provision  for  a  certain  number  of  seamen,  so  that  in  all  the 
churches,  all  the  seamen  who  come  to  the  port  might  be  accom- 
modated ;  how  could  they  be  distributed  according  to  the  provision 
made  in  each  church?  They  are  strangers;  they  usually  remain 
in  port  but  a  very  short  time.  Should  they  be  disposed  to  go  at 
all,  under  such  circumstances,  the  probability  is,  that  most  of 
them  would  go  to  but  few  places.    They  love  to  be  together,  they 

fo  to  church  in  companies.  In  this  case,  a  part  of  them  would 
nd  no  accommodation.  They  might  spend  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  time  of  divine  service  in  wandering  from  one  place  to 
another.  Should  they  enter  a  church,  and  not  find  a  seat,  they 
would  be  mortified.  These  considerations,  with  the  fact,  that  they 
liave  a  strong  reluctance  to  go  to  a  church  to  which  others  resort, 
would  efiectually  close  against  them  the  doors  of  the  sanctuary. 

'But  such  provision  is  not  made  for  them;  and  we  confidently 
assert,  that  it  will  not  be  made,  till  that  day  when  all  shall  feel, 

-and  love,  and  act  as  brethren.  Further,  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  large 
number  of  masters  of  vessels  and  seamen,  who  have  been  consnlted 
during  the  past  year,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  some  other  ports,  that 

'this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  Gospel  can  be  effectually 

■preached  to  seamen.     Almost  every  individual,  to  whom  it  has 

'been  made  known,  has  appeared  highly  eratified  with  the  plan, 
and  expressed  a  strong  desire  that  it  might  go  into  effect.  The 
plan  has  received  the  approbation,  not  only  of  seafaring  people, 

-but  of  a  considerable  number  of  respectable  merchants,  clergymen, 
and  others.  Were  it  known  to  seamen,  that,  whenever  they  entered 

'  a  large  sea-port,  they  would  find  a  church,  many  would  be  induced 
to  attend,  by  the  influence  of  early  education,  by  curiosity,  a  desire 

'to  see  their  companions,  and  to  be  like  other  people,  or  the  pride 
which  they  would  take  in  an  institution  of  their  own.  Though 
drawn  by  such  motives,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  might,  never- 
theless, become  to  them  *  tlie  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation.'    Many,  we  trust,  would  be  influenced  by 

•  higher  motives ;  a  desire  to  worship  God  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mand, to  hear  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  and  learn  the  way  to 
heaven. 
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"  The  expense  of  such  an  establishment  wonld^  at  first,  be  oon- 
ttderable.  But  when  we  oonsider  the  number  of  seamen,  and 
their  unparalleled  liberality,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  would,  in 
the  end,  amply  support,  by  their  contributions,  the  preaching  of 
^  the  GospeL  when  we  take  into  view  the  importance  of  the  subject 
in  all  its  relations,  and  the  interest*  which  has  already  been  mani- 
fested, we  belieTC  that  the  time  is  not  fur  distant,  when  in  ev«ry 
large  sea-port,  the  sanctuary  will  usfold  its  doors,  and  welcome  to 
its  blessings  our  brethren,  '  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  who 
do  business  in  great  waters;'  that,  as  they  '  see  the  wonders'  of 
the  Lord  *  in  the  deep,'  they  may,  in  his  earthly  courts,  behold  the 
greater  wonders  of  redeeming  love. 

**  But  all  human  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  the  destitute  will  be 
of  00  avail  without  the  blessing  of  God.  Means  in  themselves  are 
powerless.  In  a  field  like  this,  ^  a  Paul  may  plant,  and  an  Apollos 
water,'  in  vain :  God  alone  can  give  the  increase  —  God  alone  can 
raise  to  spiritual  life  these  multitudes,  who  are  '  dead  in  trespasses 
aod  sins/  We  mention,  therefore,  as  an  indispensable  requisite  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  work  — 

**  6.  Continual  and  earvest  fbayse  to  God.  From  what 
God  has  revealed  in  his  word,  as  well  as  from  his  dealings  with  his 
church,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  prayer  is  the  great  me- 
dium, through  which  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  descend* 
Though  *  the  Lord  promises  to  bnild  the  mined  places,  and  plant 
that  which  was  desolate,'  he  assures  us  that  he  <  will  be  inquired 
of  by  the  house  of  Israel  to  do  it  for  them.'  With  the  commands 
of  God  on  this  subject,  every  Christian  must  be  familiar.  On  the 
predoua  promises  which  he  has  made  to  support  and  encourage 
his  people  in  their  labours,  and  which  are  scattered  throughout  the 
sacred  pages,  as  glowing  gems  in  the  midst  of  others  of  inferior 
lustre,  ail 'must  have  dwelt  with  peculiar  delight — with  lively 
emotions  of  hope  and  joy.  It  is  our  Saviour  who  hath  saidy  <  That 
if  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth,  as  touching  any  thing  that  they 
shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  my  Father  who  is  in 
heaven/  It  is  he  who  has  assured  his  people,  that  their  heavenly 
Father  ia  more  ready  to  give  the  Holy  Spint  to  them  tihat  ask  him, 
than  parents  are  to  give  good  gifls  to  their  children.  The  examples 
of  Moses,  of  Abraham,  of  Jacob,  of  David,  of  Daniel,  and  of  a 
host  of  ancient  worthies,  urge  and  encourage  us  to  the  performance 
of  this  duty.  Though  Christ  *  spake  as  never  man  sp^e'— r 
though  he  had  power  to  turn  the  '  hearts  of  the  children  of  men, 
even  as  the  rivers  of  waters  are  turned,'  he  did  not  neglect  to 
pray ;  he  did  not  think  of  apcomplishing  his  work  wiUiout  prayer. 
On  ^at  consecrated  mount,  by  the  devoted  city  of  Jerusalem,  he 


•  « 


A  subscription  for  a  seamen's  church  was,  sonoetime  ago,  opened  in 
this  city.  Uow  macb  has  been  subscribed  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  state ; 
.enough,  however*  to  justify  the  belief  that  such  a  chucch  will  he  erected.*' 
This  expectation  h^s  since  be^n  rei^ized. — J^dit. 
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spent  whole  nights  in  holy  wrestling  with  his  Father.    In  this,  ai 
In  other  thingg,  he  has  left  us  an  example,  that  we  should  follow 
his  steps.    The  efficacy  of  jHnyer  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  the  disciples,  soon  after  they  had  beheld  their  divine 
Master  ascend  into  heaven.    From  Olivet,  they  returned  into  the 
city ;  *  they  went  up  into  an  upper  room/  and  there  they  *  all 
continued  with  one  accord  in  prs^er  and  supplication,  widi  the 
women,  and  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  with  his  brethren.' 
Immediately  after  this,  Peter  goes  out,   and  preaches  to  the 
hardened  Jews.  The  windows  of  heaven  are  opened ;  the  influences 
of  the  Spirit  descend— ^ in  a  single  day,  thousands  axe  converted, 
and  added  to  the  church.    Similv  has  been  the  eflfect  of  prayer  in 
every  age.    Never,  I  believe,  have  we,  as  a  society,  or  in  smaHer 
companies,  set  apart  a  season  for  prayer,  which  has  not  been 
followed  by  more  or  less  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
some  have  been  awakened ;  serious  impressions,  which  have  been 
previously  made  on  the  minds  of  others,  have  been  deepened,  and 
individuals  have  been  brought  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ.    *  The 
Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his  promise,  as  some  men  count 
slackness.'    Let  us,  like  the  disciples,  continue  in  prayer;  let  us 
also,  like  them,  be  of  one  accord.     Respecting  union  in  prayer,  we 
have  much  reason  to  be  encouraged.     Our  brethren,  in  other 
places,  unite  their  prayers  with  ours,  on  occasions  like  this  *.     Let 
us,  then^  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  sentiment,  that  the  work 
in  which  we  are  engaged  is  the  work-  of  God ;  that  without  his 
blessing  it  can  never  be  accomplished.    Let  us  remember,  that  it 
is  in  our  closets  that  we  are  to  gird  on  the  armour — that  it  is 
there  we  must  gain  strength  to  wield  the  weapons,  to  fight  th^ 
jDSttles  of  the  U)rd : 

'  Satan  trembles  when  he  sees 
The  weakest  saint  upon  his  knees.* 

If  we  can  engage  God  to  be  with  us,  we  need  not  fear.  *  More 
are  they  that  are  with  us,  than  they  that  are  against  us.'  Though 
the  enemy  should  come  in  like  a  flood,  *  the  Lord  will  lift  up  a 
standard  against  him.'  Before  we,  in  any  way,  engage  in  this 
holy  warfere ;  especially  before  we  visit  the  habitations  of  the  poor 
and  vicious,  let  us,  with  our  Bibles  and  tracts,  retire  to  our  closets, 
and  there  endeavour  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  —  of  the  wretched  state  of  those  whom  we  are  about  to  visit ; 
and,  in  view  of  their  present  misery,  and  that  to  which  they  are 
approaching — in  view  of  that  great  day,  when  we  shall  meet  them 
At  the  bar  of  God — and  in  view  of  our  own  insufficiency,  let  us  lift 

*  '*  The  societies  which  have  be^n  formed  for  the  same  object  in  Boston 
and  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  it  is  believed,  the  one  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 
have  their  quarterly  prayer  meetings  on  the  same  day  with  the  society  in 
Naw-York.  Should  other  societies  be  formed,  it  is  hoped  that  the  prayers 
of  all  will,  at  the  same  time,  ascend  as  incense,  an<^  mingle  before  ih$ 
throne."  .  -' 
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up  oux  hearts  to  God  for  his  Spirit  to  prepare  the  way  before 
us,  and  render  the  means  effectual.  There  let  rivers  of  waters  run 
dowD,  because  of  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  God's  people^ there 
let  U8  mourn  over  thie  ravages  of  sin,  the  desolations  of  Ziofi ; 
and  while  we  look  around  upon  the  slain,  and  ask,  with  heartfelt 
solicitude, 

'  And  can  these  moold'ring  corpses  live. 
And  can  these  perish'd  lK»nes  revive  V 

let  us,  with  holy  importunate  resignation,  exclaim :  — 

*  That,  mighty  God,  to  thee  is  known, 
That  mighty  work  is  all  thine  own. 

*  —  if  thy  Spirit  deign  to  breathe. 

Life  spreads  Uirpogh  all  the  realms  of  death, 
Dry  bones  obey  thy  powerful  voice. 
They  move,  they  walen,  they  rejoice.*  **  , 

With  this  important  admonition,  equally  applicable  to 
English  as  to  American  Christians,  we  must,  however,  again 
quit  for  a  while  this  interesting  stranger,  in  order  to  lay  before 
our  readers  extracts  from  a  yariety  of  communications,  with 
which  our  transatlantic  friends  and  correspondents  have 
furnished  us  since  the  appearance  of  our  last  rf umber.  And 
we  would  first  advert  to  the  proceedings  of  the  General 
Association,  held  at  Colchester,  in  June  of  the  last  year, 
from  whose  minutes  we  extract  the  following  resolutions ;  as 
honorable  to  the  ecclesiastical  body  by  which  they  were 
passed,  as  they  will,  we  doubt  not,  appear  singular  to  most 
of  our  readers,  as  little  familiar  as  we  confess  ourselves  to  be 
with  the  proceedings  and  deliberations  of  such  assemblies  :^- 

"  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hewitt  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, to  devise  means  for  the  suppression  of  the  intemperate  use 
of  ardent  spirits.  Ihe  committee  reported  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  were  adopted:  — 

**  1.  That  one  minister  in  each  district  association  be  appointed 
an  agent  to  collect  information,  within  his  limits,  on  the  subject  of 
the  intemperate  use  of  ardent  spirits ;  and  to  communicate  the* 
same  to  the  comn^ittee  named  in  the  next  resolve. 

•'  2.  That  the  Rev.  Messrs.  N.  W.  Taylor,  N.  Hewitt,  and 
C.  A.  Goodrich,  be  a  committee,  to  present  to  the  agents  the 
several  topics  on  which  information  is  desired;  to  receive  such 
information ;  and  make  report  to  the  General  Association,  at  their 
next  annual  meeting. 

**  Voied,  That  this  association  view,  with  pleasure  and  approba- 
tioOi  the  efforts  which  have  been  made,  by  benevolent  individuals 
and  peace  societies,  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe,  to  lead  Chris- 
tians to  a  consideration  of  the  real  spirit  of  their  holy  religion,  and 
of  their  true  interests  on  this  important  subject.**  [pp.  6,  7.] 
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In  the  same  spirit  they  remark,  in  their  report  on  the 
state  of  religion :  — 

:  ''  The  General  Association  have  still  to  mourn,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  intemperate  use  of  spirituous  liquors ;  and  an  increasing 
disposition  among  many  to  violate,  and  in  others  to  tolerate  the 
violation  of  the  Lord's  day ;  and  other  vices,  which  threaten  the 
best  interests  of  civil  society."  [p.  22,] 

We  wish  that  the  same  evils  were  less  prevalent  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic,  and  that  more  trouble  were  taken  to  point 
out,  and  to  correct  them.  Conceiving  also  that  they  have  a 
like  general  application  to  the  present  state  of  religion, 
reli^ous  controversy,  and  philanthropic  exertion,  in  Eng- 
land as  in  America,  we  extract  for  the  entertainment,  and, 
we  hope,  it  may  prove  for  the  edification  of  our  readers,  the 
{oUowme  useful  admonition,  contained  in  the  pastoral  ad- 
dress of  the  General  Association  of  Massacnusetts,  as- 
sembled at  Beverley,  June  27,  1820:  — 

"  We  feel  ourselves  obliged  most  solemnly  to  warn  you  against 
the  influence  of  those  fashionable  errors,  which,  as  they  are  specious 
in  their  pretensions,  accommodated  to  the  pride  and  indolence  of 
the  heart,  insidious  in  their  progress,  and  paralyzing  in  their  effects, 
threaten,  in  modes  extremely  various,  and  many  of  them  perhaps 
unsuspected,  your  faith,  your  purity,  and  your  happiness.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  in  whose  aflability,  boasted 
liberality,  and  high  claims  to  literary  distinction,  you  find  much  to 
divert  your  eye  from  the  corrupt  mass  of  their  principles,  yon  are 
liable  to  lose,  by  degrees,  that  keen  and  vigilant  perception  of  the 
value  of  truth,  without  which,  evangelical  doctrines  can  have  no 
fixed  hold  on  the  understanding,  the  conscience,  or  the  affections. 
It  is  thus,  we  doubt  not,  that  many  orthodox  men,  and  orthodox 
churches,  have  been  carried,  by  imperceptible  gradations,  from  the 
firm  basis  of  scriptural  Christianity,  to  that  deceitful  ground,  where 
every  step  is  hazard,  where  confidence  perpetually  yields  to  distrust, 
and  where  the  hopes  of  a  religion  for  sinners,  are  dissipated  and 
•forgotten,  amidst  the  enchantments  of  a  visionary  philosophy. 
Were  not  the  task  invidious,  we  might  illustsate  this  observation 
by  examples;-^ we  might  point  you  to  individuals,  and  to  congre- 
gations, over  whose  ruins  Piety  now  weeps,  as  she  remembers  the 
glory  whence  they  have  fallen.  With  these  instances  before  you, 
you  wUl  not  think  us  too  apprehensive,  or  too  importunate,  when 
we  press  upon  your  solemn  attention,  the  injunctions  of  inspiration 
to  stedfastness  in  the  faith,  and  its  warnings  against  apostacy. 
<  Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not. — Be  not  carried  about  with  divers 
and  strange  doctrines ;  for  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  heart  be 
established  with  grace. — Earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  wliich  was 
once  ddivered  to  the  saints. —If  any  n^n  draw  back,  my  soul  shall 
have  no  pleasure  in  him.' 
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^  Eorget  not,  however,  the  perilous  tendency  of  leligioaB  oootro- 
veny  on  the  temper  of  beings,  who,  though  the^  may  be  upright  in 
their  general  design,  are  yet  far  from  perfection,  and  whose  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  God  may  be  debased  by  earthly  mixtures,  as  wdl 
as  more  directly  counteracted  by  the  cautious  policy  of  a  spurious 
and  temporising  prudence.    It  is  an  attainment  much  too  rare, 
thoagh  certainly  of  very  great  importance,  to  combine,  in  equal 
(ffoportions,  a  detestation  of  error,  with  pity  for  its  propagators, 
ana  an  unyielding  tone  of  vindication,  with  such  meekness  and 
hambieness  of  mind,  as  shall  repel  at  once  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  personal,  or  party  feelings.  Easy  indeed,  it  may  be,  in  this  polite 
age,  to  select  such  phrases,  as  shall  add  poignancy  to  sarcasm  and 
contempt,  fay  arraying  them  in  the  borrowed  forms  of  gentleness 
and  candour ;  but  to  avoid  actual  asperity,  is  no  less  difficult  now, 
than  it  was  in  other  times,  when  the  decencies  and  refinements  of 
polished  society  imposed  no  restraints  on  the  cogency,  or  the  pas- 
sions of  debate.   While,  therefore,  we  would  warn  yon  against  that 
indifference  to  truth,  which  claims  the  praise  of  charity,  we  would 
at  the  same  time  remind  you,  that  genuine  kindness  to  the  opposers 
of  the  doctrines  you  profess,  will  serve  as  effectually  to  recommend 
them,  as  to  secure  your  own  happiness.    *  The  servant  of  the  Lord 
most  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men. — In  meekness  instruct* 
ing  those  that  oppose  themselves,  if  God  peradventure  will  give 
them  repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth. — Let  all  bitter- 
ness, and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking,  be  put 
away  from  you,  with  all  malice.'    By  the  spirit  of  controversy,  you 
may  be  led  to  lay  an  undue  stress  on  a  profession  of  soundness  in 
the  faith,  disconnected  from  those  fruits  in  the  life,  which  prove  its 
genuineness  and  importance.   The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
are,  in  their  natut^  eminently  practical,  and  it  is  because  they  are 
80,  that  they  appear  with  such  prominence  in  the  word  of  God,  and 
have  engaged  in  their  support  the  wisest  and  the  best  men  of  all 
ages.  Yet  there  is  danger,  in  the  beat  of  disputation,  of  overlooking 
the  grand  circumstance,  which  makes  them  worth  defending;  of 
satisfying  ourselves  with  *  the  form  of  sound  words;'  and  of  efen 
regarding  a  scriptural  creed  as  the  highest,  if  not  the  only,  evidence, 
of  piety.     This  is  an  evil,  of  which  we,  as  well  as  the  churches,  of 
older  countries,  have  had  too  much  reason  to  complain ;  and  it  is 
sarely  time;  not  only  that  we  had  waked  to  a  couviction  of  its  mag- 
nitude, but  that  we  had  exerted  ourselves  in  pursuit  of  an  antidote. 
"  By  the  writings  of  some  of  our  ablest  divines,  whose  souls  now 
rest  with  God,  we  have  been  guarded  against  Antinomianism  in  its 
grosser  forma;  and  few  can  be  found,  who  would  maintain  a  theory 
of  religion,  directly  subversive  of  holiness.     Since,  however,  the 
best  notions  in  the  head  cannot,  of  themselves,  correct  the  errors  of 
the  heart,  it  becomes  us  seriously  to  inquire,  whether  that  opposi- 
tion to  the  strictness  of  obedience,  which  gave  birth  to  the  specula- 
tiottS  of  Agricola,  does  not  mani£est  itself  .among  us  un^er  more 
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specioitB  pretexts.    Have  we  not  reason  for  the  fear,  that,  in  some 
ca&eSy  enmity  to  the  obligations  of  morality,  seeks,  with  a  strange 
inconsistency,  to  conceal  itself  behind  the  mask  of  devoted  attach- 
ment  to  the  truth,  and  even  of  zeal  for  that  inward  eiperienoe, 
which,  when  ^nuine,  cannot  fail  to  extend  its  influence  to  the 
whole  system  of  human  conduct?    How  otherwise  can  we  accouot 
for  the  paradoxical  union,  too  often  obnerved,  between  the  most 
evangelical  sentiments,  and  a  neglect  of  social  duties ;  betweea  a 
conversation  the  moat  spiritual,  and  habits  the  most  worldly; 
between  the  most  fervent  piayers  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
and  a  parsimonious  withholding  of  all  pecuniary  aid  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  ?   Among  the  professed  friends  of 
vital  godliness,,  we  are  justified  in  looking  for  whatsoever  is  amiable 
in  the  intercourses  of  private  life,  and  magnanimous  in  public  spirit, 
as  well  as  for  firmness  in  religious  principle,  and  eminence  io  the 
exercises  of  devotion. 

^'  In  this  apostate  world,  it  has  been  too  generally  true,  that 
every  event  propitious  to  Zion,  has  been  attended  with  circum- 
stances, which,  through  the  operation  of  corrupt  human  passions, 
have  had  an  opposite  tendency ;  and  the  remark  is,  we  fear,  not 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  grand  impulse,  given  in  our  day,  by  the 
Providence  and  Spirit  of  God,  to  the  labours  of  Christian  philan- 
thtopy.    The  present,  we  justly  say,  is  the  era  of  benevolence ;  and 
in  oar  admiration  of  the  glories  which  invest  it,  we  feel  a  kind  of 
revolting  from  the  contemplation  of  evils,  either  apprehended,  or 
actually  witnessed,  in  a  state  of  the  world  so  consoling  to  the  boscm 
of  charity.     Our  regard  to  your  welfare,  brethren,  is,  however,  too 
sincere,  to  permit  us  to  pass  over  them  in  silence.    Without  duly 
reflecting  on  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  in  the  great  work 
of  evangelizing  all  nations,  you  are  liable  to  be  discouraged  in 
well-doing,  from  a  want  of  immediate  success,  equal  to  yonr 
wishes,  and  to  the  view  you  may  entertain  of  the  means  which 
have  already  been  employed.    To  guard  you  against  a  relaxation 
of  your  efforts,  it  is  only  necessary  that  your  ears  should  be  open 
to  the  command  of  God,  enjoining  upon  you  unwearied  perseverance; 
and  your  eyes  steadily  directed  to  those  promises,  which  insure  the 
eventual  triumph  of  the  Gospel  over  all  the  false  religions  of  man- 
kind. Reverencing  his  author! ty«  believine  his  word,  you  will  never 
grow  irresolute ;  you  will  wait  in  hope  for  a  rich  return  pf  yonr 
liberalities  and  your  prayers ;  and  you  will  hail  the  least  tokens  of 
his  favour  with  more  than  the  joy  of  harvest.     It  is  truly  to  be 
lamented,  that  any  exhortations  upon^this  subject  should  now  be 
necessary.     It  may  well  cause  our  tears  to  flow>  that,  after  the 
slumber  of  centuries,  the  church  should  still  need  excitement  to 
redeem  her  lost  honour ;  and  that  any  who  have  come  up  to  the 
siege  of  J-  richo,  should  be  disheartened,  or  alarmed,  because  the 
wall  has  not  been  overthrown,  and  the  city  surrendered,  on  the  first 
sounding  of  the  trumpets.    We  are  not  afraid,  indeed,  that  the 
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woik  will  cease.    It  is  of  God,  aiid  it  must  prevail.   But  what  must- 
be  the  shame  of  those  who  desert  it!   and  how  will  their  defectioo 
give  occasion  for  the  enemies  of  our  Lord  to  blaspheme  ! 

**  To  the  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged,  and  eapeoiiiny  to 
jrourselves,  the  purity  of  your  motives  is  impurtent  beyood  expres- 
sion; and  to  this  point  you  should  direct  j<mt  «tmost  vigilance. 
Popularity,  party,  tfa&  itmuenoe  of  greai  oames,  the  grandeur  of 
operations,  uoitiD|^  the  talents,  iearmng,  and  piety  of  many  thou- 
lauds  is  every  district  t>f  Christendom,  and  extending  to  every 
legion  of  the  globe, — mav  be  sufficient  to' inflame  that  heart,  which 
the  fires  of  the  altar  could  not  penetrate,  and  to  open  those  hands, 
the  rigid  fibres  of  which  had  resisted,  to  the  last,  all  the  holy 
fioleoce  of  chanty.     Such  is  human  nature;  and  it  need  not  sur« 
prise  you,  that,  among  the  contributors  to  benevolent  objects,  there 
are  some,  whose  *private  deportment  is  utterly  at  variance  with  their 
more  public  acts,  and  whose  worldly  compliances,  to  say  nothing 
more,  brand  their  most  splendid  beneficence  with  the  character  of 
hypocrisy.      These  corrupt  principles,  even  where  they  are  not 
supreme,  may  be  insensibly  blended  with  higher  considerations, 
and  vitiate  actions,  which  had  otherwise  been  entitled  to  unmingled 
applause.    Let  your  purpose  then  be  single ;  and  remember  that 
your  services  will  be  approved  in.  Heaven,  only  in  proportion  to  the 
disinterestedness  by  wnich  they  are  performed.    This  strict  regard 
to  your  motives  is  requisite  to  preserve  you,  ox\  the  one  hand,  from 
unreasonable  despondency  under  embarrassments,  and  the  failure 
of  your  hopes ;  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  risings  of  that  pride, 
which,  attributing  to  itself  the  glory  of  success,  provokes  the  frown 
of  the  Almighty  upon  all  its  enterprises.     He  will  have  the  entire 
praise  of  every  good  work ;  and,  to  inculcate  upon  ns  this  salutary 
lesson,  he  frequently  interposes,  to  confound  those  designs,  which 
are  formed  in  dependance  on  human  strength.     It  is  a  seriouit 
qncstion,  whether  the  declension,  which  commonly  succeeds  a 
reWval  of  religion,  may  not,  in  most  instances,  be  ascribed  to  his 
rebuke  on  the  vanity  of  his  children,  slathering  confidence  in  them- 
selfes,  by  what  should  /or  ever  humble  them,— his  manifest  and 
long  continued  blessing  on  their  exertions.    Where  the   Spirit 
operates,  means  are,  of  course,  efficacious ;  and  we  are  so  disposed 
to  rest  in  these,  that  much  too  frequently  we  overlook  that  divine 
agency,  which  gives  them  all  their  power  to  sanctify  and  to  save* 
l^ey  who  bear  a  part  in  the  benevolent  operations  of  this  period, 
should  beware,  that  they  do  not  estimate  too  highly  their  labours 
and  their  alms,  as  proofs  of  their  personal  religion.    We  have  said 
that  odier  sentiments  than  those  of  piety  may  make  vou  the  patrons 
of  public  institutions;  and  we  must  add,  that  all  the  pomp  of 
munificence,  toils  the  tnost  oppressive,  and  sacrifices  the  most 
costly,  disjoined  from  a  life  of  humble  faith,  of  penitence;  and  of 
l^yer,  are  so  far  from  gaining  the  approbation  of  God,  that  they 
are,  in  hfs  sight,  but  *  soundio|^  bmss,  or  a  tinkling  cymbaL'    £rr 
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ifot,  w6  bes^ecb  you,  on  a  point  so  fandamdnta]  to  your  kdppioew 
here  and  hereafter.  Take  heed,  that  yonr  hearts  be  rirht  with  God. 
*  If  any  man  be  in  Christy  he  is  a  new  creature ;  old  things  sre 
passedAway;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new/  Ciiltiyate  the 
reltgioD  of  the  closet;  and  live  in  the  blessedness  of  commiiDioQ 
with  HXM  j  who  iSf  in  all  generations,  the  hope  and  the  refuge  of  his 
ransomed  people.  With  subdued  afiectionsv  and  heavenly  views, 
exhibit  in  your  daily  conduct,  the  purity,  temperance,  justice,  me^- 
ness,  genUeness,  and  long  suffering  of  the  Christian  charscter. 
Thus  will  you  convince  the  world,  jthat,  whether  you  give,  or  prey 

'  for  the  promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  peace,  you  are  sincere;  and 
that  the  hopes  which  animate  you  are  divine.  You  will  thus  be 
prepared  for  th^  most  difficult  mities,  and  the-severest  trials  io  life. 
By  your  order  and  disci|4ine,  you  will  become  terrible  to  your 
enemies  as  an  army  with  banners;  and,  by  the  divine  infloeiioei 
attending  your  efforts,  you  may  anticipate  rae  speedy  introdactioa 
of  that  predicted  day»  when  the  ways  of  Zion  shall  no  longer  mouni, 
when  ail  who  hear  the  Gospel  shall  joyfully  bow  to  its  authority, 
and  when  the  sound  of  its  mefcy,  mingled  with  the  songs  of  disen- 
thralled nations,  shall  roll  over  every  land.  Live  like  ChristianB, 
brethren,  and  your  conflicts  will  soon  be  over;  death  will  dose 
for  ever  the  period  of  your  sufferings,  and  grace  will  exalt  you  to 
those  seats  in  glory,  from  which  you  will  behold,  with  inefiable 

.  rapture,  the  advances  of  millennial  brightness  on  these  dark  abodes 
of  mortality,  and  exult  in  the  delightfol,  unalloyed  assurance  of  so 
eternal  union,  in  the  presence  of  your  Saviour,  wiUi  the  countless 
myriads  out  of  every  kindred  and  tribe,  redeemed  by  his  blood,  and 
justified  by  his  righteousness."  [pp.  20 — 26.] 

From  the  Annual  ^*  Narrative  of  thq  State  of  Religion, 
within  the  bounds  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church ;  and  of  the  General  Associations  of  Connec- 
ticut, Massachusetts^  and  New  Hampshire,  during  the  last 
year,''  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  extract  the  following  en- 
couraging account  of  the  state  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Congregational  Churches 
connected  with  its  General  Assembly,  in  three  important 
states  of  the  Union :  — - 

''  Ihe  General  Assembly  have  now  under  their  care  sizty-tvo 
Presbyteries ;  fifty  of  which  have  sent  up  annual  reports  of  thiitees 
hundred  churches  within  their  respective  bounds.  With  the  sub- 
jects of  those  reports  our  churches  are  already  faihiiiar.  The 
interest,  therefore,  which  these  sobjects  will  excite,  can  be  derived 
only  from  tiie  charms  which  the  providence  and  the  grace  of  God 
may  from  time  to  time  throw  aroimd  them.  The  Lord  Jedus  Christ, 
the  only  begotten,  the  beloved  and  co-equal  Son  of  God,  haS|  is 
'  every  4ige,  had  a  church  upon  earth.    The  existence  of  that  church 


boomenoed  with  ^  promtte,  that  .^  th^  sebd  of  the  wom&n' should 
bruifds  the  serpent's  head/    It  has  sinc^'  subsisted  amid  the  rag^ 
and  persecntiun  of  sunoanding  enemies ;  and^  in  spite  of  the  power 
and  policy  of  hell»  will  subsist  till- the  end  of  tifne ;  when  its  visible 
and  militant  state  will  be  succeeded  by  a  triumphant  state  in  glory. 
That  church  .has  not,. indeed,  in  every  age,  been,  alike  visible  aad 
proaperous.    Sometiroes  it  has  been  confined  to  a  particular  family^ 
and  at  others  to  a  particular  nation.    Sometimes  it  has  •  been  hid 
like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  in  the  earth ;  and  at  others,  it  has 
been  comparatively  a  great  tree,  under  whose  shadow  immortal 
souls  have  found  security  and  peace/    But  amidst  aU  the  vicissi- 
tudes it  has  experienced,  it  has  increased,  and .  will  increase  until 
its  borders  shall  ibe  the  borders  of  the  eartii :  it  has  shone,  and  will 
shine  more  and  more,  unto  the  perfect  day.    These  remarks  are 
illustrated  and  verified  in  the  reports  which  the  Assembly  hav^ 
received  for  the  past  year ;  a  summary  account  of  which  they  hereby 
transmit  to  the  cnurches  under  their  care.  We  have  muok  ix>  kmentf 
bat  more  to  present  as  subjects  of  congraiidatian  aad  praise, 

**  The  sources  of  lamentation  to  which  sooie  of  the  Presbyterial 
reports  direct  us, -are  errors  in  doctrine  and  morals;  neglect  of  the 
duties  otfannhf  and  sodal prayer;  coldness  and  indifiPerence  onthe 
part  of  professing  Christians ;  and  the  want  of  labourers  in  the 
gospel  vineyard.     In  some  of  our  bounds,  .exertions  are  making, 
with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  <»use,  to  propaeate  a  modification  of 
infideli^  under  the  name  of  Unitarianism  or  Socinianism ;  and  as 
•tbeie  is  an  aptiinde  of  the  human  heart  to  entertain  the  grossest 
errors,  we  regard  it  as  an  imperious  duty  to  warn  our  congregations 
against  every  attempt  to  bnng  to  their  notice  such  doctrines  as 
deny  the  Lcnrd  who  bought  them.     Immoralities  in  practice,  have 
natarally,  in   many  places,  flowed  from  error  in  doctrine.     The 
inlenipeffate  nse  of  anient  liquors,  and  the  profanation  of  the  Lord's 
day,  are  particulaily  mentioned,  as  too  prevalent  among  those 
wlioin  the  *  grace  of  God  teaches,  that,  denying  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  they  should  live  soberly,  righteously  and  godly.' 
Professing  Christians  have,  in  too  many  instances,  manifested  a 
lukewarmness,  utterly  inconsistent,  with  their  profession,  and  the 
obligations  they  are  under  to  Him  who  has  loved  them  and  given 
himself  for  them.    Hegardless  of  the  awful  imprecation,  <  Pour  thy 
fury  upon  the  families  that  call  not  on  thy  name,'  they  have  omitted 
to  bend  before  the  family  altar,  and  offer  their  mormi^  ajid  even- 
ing sacrifices ;  and  as  if  they  questioned  the  justness  of  the  requisi- 
tion, '  For  all  these  thines  I  will^  be  inquired  of  by  the  house  of 
Israel  to  do  it  for  them,'  uey  have  kept  aloof  firom  the  meetings  of 
social  prayer^  and  neglected  to  present  their  united  supplications 
for  a  ineBtAog  on  themselves,  and  on  the  whole  Israel  of  God.   The 
oomfdaintis  of  several  of  the  Presbyteries,  of  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
nanibear  of  labourers  in  the  Crospel  vineyard,  have  been  truly  affect- 
ing.   Entire  districts  of  country  to  the  south  and  west,  comprising 
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a  population  of  thoasands  of  souls,  are  represented  as  destitute  of 
ministrations  of  the  word,  from  any  denomination  of  Christians. 
In  one  Presbytery,  in  which  there  are  twenty-eight  regnlarly  organ- 
ized chnrches,  eighteen  are  destitute  of  the  regular  administration 
of  the  word  and  ordinances ;  in  another,  consisting  of  nearly  forty 
churches,  there  are  only  eleven  ministers ;  and  in  another,  oat  of 
twenty-eight,  sixteen  are  vacant.  Their  lamentation  is, '  the  harvest 
is  great,  but  the  labourers  are  few ; '  and  their  cry  to  their  Christian 
brethren  is,  *  Come  over,  and  help  ns.' 

'*  While  on  these  accounts  the  assembly  have  cause  for  laments* 
tion,  and  call  upon  their  churches  to  sympathize  with,  and  pray  for, 
those  among  whom  the  above  mentioned  evils  exist ;  they  also  caH 
upon  their  churches  to  unite  with  them,  in  sentiments  and  expres* 
sions  of  gratitude  and  praise  to  God,  for  his  great,  his  nnmerited, 
and  his  continued  goodness.    We  have  probably  never  heard  so 
much,  nor  had  so  much  to  tell  of  the  wonderful  works  of  God  amidst 
the  chnrches  under  our  care.    And  we  have  only  to  regret,  that  the 
limits  of  this  narrative  will  not  allow  a  detailed  account  of  what  has 
taken  place  in  this  portion  of  the  heritage  of  God.  Outward  atten- 
tion to  the  means  of  grace  has,  with  few  exceptions,  every  where 
increased.  Many  new  congregations  have  been  organized,  and  new 
places  of  worship  erected.     Biblical  and  catechetical  instructions 
•nave  been  generally  attended  to.    The  children. and  youth  have 
been  led  to  the  fountain,  and  instructed  in  the  first  principles  of  the 
truth,  as  one  of  the  best  preventives  against  error  and  vice,  in  their 
more  advanced  years.     Baptized  children  have  in  many  congrega- 
tions been  convened  with  the  parents  who  dedicated  them  to  God, 
and  been  solemnly  and  affectionately  reminded  of  their  obligations 
to  be  the  Lord's.    Ihe  system  of  Sabbath  school  instruction  has 
been  pursued  with  great  and  increased  success.    Thousands^  who, 
but  for  these  institutions,  would  have  grown  up  in  ignorance  and 
vice,  been  the  grief  of  the  churth,  and  the  curse  of  the  community, 
are  now  taught  their  obligations  to  Gk)d,  and  fitted  to  be  ttsefoi 
members  of  society.   '  Great  zeal  and  regularity  is  generally  mani- 
fested by  the  pupils  in  their  attendance :  several  instances  were 
mentioned  of  young  persons  wlio  frequently  walked  ten  miles  on  the 
Sabbath,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  school :  and,  in  seven! 
instances,  the  blesshig  of  God  has  attended  this  mode  of  instrac- 
tion,  to  the  hopeful  conversion  of  the  teachers  and  the  taught.  The 
monthly  concert  of  prayer  is  generally  attended  through  the  Pres- 
byterian church  and  the  other  churches  connected  with  the  GrenenI 
Assembly ;  and  it  is  found  that^  this  extensive  union  of  prayer  for 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  church  of  Christ,  and  the 
gospel  of  salvation,  appears  to  be  attended  with  the  special  blessing 
of  God.     Additions  have  been  made  during  the  last  year,  to  the 
churches^rom  which  reports  have  been  received^  oftcvm  tkomsand  cm 
hundred  and  eighty-six  souls.    To  many  of  these  the  Lord  manifested 
himself,  not  *  in  the  great  and  strong  wind,  which  rent  the  moua* 
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tains,  and  brake  in  pieces  th^  rocks/  but  in  '  the  still  small  voice/ 
They  were  the  fruits  of  the  or^fiiutr^ 'operations  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
word ;  which,  (hough  not  called  revivals,  afford  a  |ppfrdiial  accession 
to  the  church,  of  such  as  we  trust  shall  be  saved;  and  for  which  w6 
owe  to  God  our  gratitude.  But  the  most  of  that  number,  are  the 
fVuits  of  such  numerous,  extensive,  lind  blessed  outpourings  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  during  the  past  year,  as  the  assembly  has-never  before 
had  the  opportunity  to  record."  [pp.  1  — 3.] 

Into  the  particulars  of  these  revivals  we  do  not  enter  \ 
because,  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  their  exhibi- 
tion, they  can  possess  comparatively  but  little  interest ;  most 
sincerely,  however,  do  we  hope  that  they  may  be  permanent,  as 
they  appear  to  have  been  impressive,  and,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  General  Assembly,  to  have  been  attended  by  the  desirable 
evidence  of  '  bringing  forth  fruits  unto  holiness,  and  meet 
for  repentance/    That  there  is,  in  all  such  cases,  danger,  and 
great  danger  of  being  led  away  by  feelings  violent,  but 
transient  in  their  operation,  no  one  who  has  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  occurrences   of  a  similarly  extraordinary  nature 
amongst  certain  of  our  English  sects,  to  whom  they  are  more 
particularly  confined  than  is  the  case  in  America,  can  for  a 
moment  doubt ;  and  the  following  judicious  remarks  in  the 
narrative  before  us,  satisfy  us  that  our  transatlantic  brethren 
are  at  once  aware  of  the  fact,  and  anxioud  to  prevent  its 
abuse : — 

*'  While  the  Assembly  unfeignedly  rejoice  in  these  and  other 
signal  revivals  of  religion,  and  earnestly  pray  for  still  more  rich 
manifestations  of  Divine  grace  to  all  the  churches,  they  are  con- 
vinced that  the  principal  hopes  of  the  church  of  God  must  rest  on 
the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  accompanying  the 
appointed  means  of  grace.  The  Lord  has  promised,  that  the 
humble,  the  faithiiil,  and  prayerful  exertions  of  his  ministers  and 
people,  shall  never  be  withbut  his  blessing;  yet  He  has  reserved 
to  himself  the  prerogative  of  watering  his  churches  with  copious 
showers,  as  He  m  his  wisdom  sees  fit.''  [p.  6.] 

Most  cordially  do  we  rejoice  in  the  encouraging  prospects 
derivable  frorii  the  present  state  of  the  American  colleges, 
and  as  entirely  do  we  join  in  the  hopes  and  the  anticipations 
of  the  ministers  under  whose  general  superintendence  the 
theological  departments  of  many  of  them  are  placed,  expressed 
in  the  followiog  closing  paragraphs  of  the  narrative  to  which 
we  have  just  referred ;  — 

"  In  addition  to  these  wonderful  and  heart-cheering  events,  for 
which  the  assembly  offer  unto  the  one  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  their  unitea  and  heftrty  thanks,  they  rejoice  that  they  are 
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ded  able  to  infoim  the  chnrchiBS,  that  the  state  of  religion,  id  the 
different  colleges  within  our  bounds,  and  the  bounds  oi  those  wbo 
are  connected  with  us,  is  most  encouraging.    There  are  about  40 
hopefully  pious   youths  in  Union  College,  Schenectady;  io  the 
college  at  Princeton  there  are  25;  in  Dartmouth  college,  New 
Hampshire,  there  are  about  70 ;  in  Jefferson  college,  Pennsylrania, 
and  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  there  are  several  nunre;  iu 
Yale  college,  at  New  Haven,  there  are  about  90 ;  and  in  Hai^ilton 
college  48,  professors  of  religion.     The  hope  that  most  of  these 
will  probably  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  Gospel 
of  his  Son,  affords  a  most  pleasing  prospect  to  the  American 
churches.      The  theological  seminary  at  Andover  contains  11^ 
students,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.    The  foreign  mission 
school  at  Cornwall,  in  Connecticut,  contains  more  than  30  pupils, 
who  speak  eleven  different  languages,  a  nuntiber  of  whom  are  hope- 
fully pious.    The  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  under  the  care 
of  the  General  Assembly,  continues  to  enjoy  the  smiles  of  Divine 
Pi^ovidence.    It  contains  at  present  73  students,  among  whom  the 
spirit  of  missions  is  increasing.     From  these  fountains  of  sacred 
learning,  we  trust  many  streams  will  soon  issue  to  gladden  the  city 
of  our  God ;  and  that  when  the  cry  of  the  vacant  congregationi 
within  our  bounds,  and  from  other  destitute  parts  of  our  country 
and  of  the  world,  for  help,  shall  reach  the  ears,  of  these  pious 
youth;  and  especially  when  they  hear  the  interrogation  of  their 
Ix>rd  and  Master* '  saying,  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for 
us?'  they  may  all  answer  in  the  spirit  of  Isuah, '  Here  am  I,  l^rd, 
send  me.' 

'    "  With  this  retrospect  of  the  past,  and  th^se  animating  prospects 
of  the  future,  we  close  our  narrative  of  the  state  of  religi<ui  within 
our  bounds : — >  hoping  that  those  evils  which  exist,  either  among 
professing  Christians  or  others,  may  excite  suitable  bumiViation 
before  God ;  that  Christians,  and  Christian  ministers,  will  be  found 
more  engaged  at  a  throne  of  grace,  and  follow  their  prayers  with  cor* 
responding  endeavours,  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  and  the 
extension  of  the  Umits  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  We  have,  Clms- 
tian  brethren,  the  greatest  cause  for  gratitude,  and  the  greatest  en- 
couragement to  persevere.   We  have  the  prombe,  that  in  the  latter 
ilay  Israel  shall  blossom  and  bud ;  that  its  boughs  shall  be  sent 
out  to  the  sea,  and  its  branches  to  the  river ;  that  it  shall  spread 
itself  like  a  goodly  cedar,  and  be  a  dwelling-place  to  the  fowl  of 
every  wing.    The  Lord  shall  build  up  Zion,  and  comfort  all  her 
waste  places.     He  will  make  the  wilderness  like  Eden,  and  her 
desert  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord :  joy  and  gladness  shall  be  found 
therein;  thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of  melody.     I  the  Lord  will 
hasten  it  in  his  time.     Animated  by  these  precious  and  faithful 
promises  of , God,  continue  your  prayers  and  exertions ;  and  then 
may  we  confidently  hope,  that  ignorance,  and  vice,  and  delusion, 
will  be  banished  from  our  borders,  and  that  these  and  other  clogs 
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hiin^  temoved.  iit>m  its  wheels,  tin  Redeemer's  cbariot  wiU  sooo 

ride  m  xnaj^sty  and  triamph  over  this  western  world* 

•  "  Amen  2  even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus :  come^  quickly."  [pp.  6 — 8.] 

Of  the  seminary  at  Andorer,  we  have  received  soiiie 
fbrAer  particnTars  in  a  letter  dated  the  10th  of  Jnne  hat, 
from  the  Rev.  Moaen  Staart,  one  of  its  theological. professonr, 
widi  some  of  the  after  productions  of  whose  pen  we  hope,  at 
an  eiriy  opportunity,  to  make  our  readers  acquainted. 

'^  We  have  now/'  he  writes,  ^'  4  pofessors;  about  120  students 
in  divinity;  3  buildings,  each  100  feet  in  length,  and  4  stories 
Ugli;  5500  volumes  in  our  library,  and  about  250,000  dollars 
funds.  This  is  a  good  beginning,  for  12  years.  Several  other 
seminaries  of  a  similar  nature  are  rising  up'  in  our  couakry ;  and  4he 
whole  course  of  theological  study  is  becoming  more  thorough,  and 
nuve  *  biUieal.'  Only  four  or  nve  individuals  have  bestowed  alt 
tiie  munifieeooe  which  I  have  just  mentioned." 

An6ther  portion  of  bis  letter  we  gladly  extract,  and  shall 
be  most  happy  in  devoting  some  of  our  pages  to  the  hints 
of  any  of  our  correspondents,  English  or  American,  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  object  to  which  our  attention  is  there 
invited. 

**  Cannot  some  way  be  devised,  in  which  the  Coosregatioiial 
churches  in  N«  England  should  have  some  better  knowledge  of  your 
chuiches,  and  your  churches  of  ours ;  and  a  co-operation  in  somst 
of  the  great  plans  of  Christian  benevolence  be  nroduced  ?  We  aca 

Cof  your  flesh  and  bones, — allied  in  blood,  habits,  language, 
Ature,  and  religion.  If  any  parts  of  the  globe,  separated  hy 
nature,  should  have  frequent  and  friendly  intercourse,  it  is  the  dis^ 
s^teitf  (Congregationaltsts  and  Presbyterians)  in  England  and  N. 
England,  who  are  of  ooe  heart  and  one  soul.'' 

In  conducting  our  work,  we  profess  not,  however,  to  know*, 
and  trust  that  we  do  not  know,  any  distinctions  of  sect  or 
party  in  those  who  are  agreed  in  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  as  readily 
promote  the  intercourse  of  the  Episcopalians  of  our  countxy 
and  of  America,  as  we  shall  do  that  of^the  variouskdenoipinar 
tions  of  dissenters.  Happy^  indeed^  shall  we  esteem  ourselves, 
in  being  the  instruments  of  promoting  in  iemy  measure  a 
better  understanding  than  has  hitherto  exis.ted  between  the 
descendants  from  one  common  stock,  nations  using  but  one 
language,  and  professing,  under  like  modifications  of  sects, 
amfparties,  the  same  common  faith. 

From  another  very  valued  correspondent.  Dr.  Ezra  Styles 
Ely,  we   have  received  the  first  five  Numbers  of  a  new 
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Eriodioal  publication  commenced  at  Philadelphia  with  the 
ginning  of  this  present  year,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Pres- 
byterian Magazine/'  It  is  conducted  by  twelve  ministers  of 
the  church  whose  name  it  bears,  and  amongst  them  bv  Dn. 
Janeway,  Wilson,  Banks,  Brodhead,  Wylie,  NeUl,  and  EI7, 
who  appear  each  of  them  to  have  funushed  the  work  with 
some  valuable  papers,  with  selections  from  which  we  may, 
perhaps,  from  time  to  time  enrich  our  pages*  At  present,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  extracting  some  statistical  notices 
furnished  by  the  valuable  correspondent  last  named,  and  who, 
with  his  wonted  zeal,  ranks  with  the  ablest  and  most  indefati* 
gM%  contributors  to  this  new  work. 

'  ''The  city  and  coanty  of  Philadelphia  contained,  in  1810/a 
population  of  111,210.  .By  the  census  of  1820,  it  appears  that  our 
population  amounts  to  133,273;  so  that  in  ten  years,  the  increase 
nasbeen  25,063  persons.  The  total  of  the  city  popalatioD,  between 
Vine  and  Cedar  streets,  and  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill, 
is  63,695;  of  which  54,919  are  whites,  and  7,883  blacks.  We 
have  but  one  $iave  in  the  city. 

"  The  population  of  Maine,  in  1800,  was  151,719;  in  1810,  it 
amounted  to  223,705;  giving  an  increase  of  71,986;  and  in  1820, 
to  297,839;  giving  an  increase  in  the  last  ten  years  of  74,124,  and 
a  total  increase  in  twenty  years  of  146,1 10. 

<<  The  state  of  New  Hatnpshire,  in  1810,  contained  214,342 
inhabitants;  and,  in  1820,  according  to  the  census,  244,161  per* 
sons ;  giving  an  increase  of  29,819  in  ten  years. 

*'  Massachusetts  contains,  by  the  late  census,  upwards  of  525,000 
inhabitants.  In  1810,  the  population  was  472,000;  increase  in 
ten  years,  53,000,  or  move  than  11  per  cent. 

*'The  state  of  Maryland,  in  1810,  contained  380,556;  and  in 
1820,  her  population  amounted  to  407,300. 

"  The  district  of  Charleston,  Sopth  Carolina,  in  1810,  contained 
a  population  of  63,179  souls,  and  in  1820,  of  80,212;  giving  an 
increase,  in  ten  years,  of  17,033  persons." 

''  By  the  census  of  1820,  the  state  of  Delaware  contains  72,749 
inhabitants ;  which  gives  an  increase  of  only  75  souls  for  the  last 
ten  years.  This  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  continual  emigration 
from  the  two  lower  counties  of  this  little  republic  to  the  westoa 
states. 

*f  The  population  of  Missouri,  of  every  class,  amounts  to  66,607. 

M  In  1810,  Indiana  contained  24,000  inhabitants;  and  in  1820, 
the  census  gives  147,000 ;  making  ^x^  increase,  ii^  ten  years,  of  600 
per  cent." 

<*  iThe  number  of  churches  and  meeting-houses,  of  every  descrip- 
tion, in  the  city  i^nd  county  of  Philadelphia,  amount,  according  to 
the  be^t  of  my  knowledge,  to  70,  Upon  an  average,  these  will  not 
contain  more  than  1000  persons  each ;  so  that,  wer$  every  place  of 
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public  worship  fiiU,  not  more  tbaifr  70,000  people  could  attend 

divine  service  at  a  time.    Generally,  however,  they  are  not  mott 

than  half  fall;  so  that. the  number  of  persons  actually  present  in 

the  churches  and  meeting-houses  at  one  time,  would  not  probably 

exceed  dS^OOO.    At  least  63,273  could  not  be  accommodated* 

under  present  circumstances,  if  they  would ;  and  98,273  are  absent 

from  public  worship,  at  a  fair  calculation,  on  ordinary  occasions. 

Let  us  suppose  half  of  this  last  number  to  consist  of  little  children, 

nurses,  invalids,  or  persons  necessarily  detained  at  home ;  and  then 

it  will  appear,  that  49,136  persons,  within  the  city  and  county  of 

Philadelphia,  are  living  in  utter  and  criminal  neglect  df  the  duties 

4sf  public  worship.    Let  us  suppose  that  the  communicants  in  the 

70  places  of  wor|)iip  will  average  at  250;  which  is  certainly  a 

laiger  allowance  than  truth  would  justify ;  and  that  vnll  give  17,500 

professors  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.    The  non- communicants  will 

amount  to  115,773;  and  if  we  deduct,  for  children,  idiots,  and 

insane  persons,  one«half,  it  will  leave  57,886,  who  do  not  publicly 

profess  to  be  sincere  Christians.  Let- us  deduct  886,  as  the  number 

which'  may  be  truly  pious,  without  having  come  to  the  Lord's  table ; 

and  we  shall  then  have  57,000  fellow-citizens  among  us  who  are 

without  excuse,  vrithout  hope,  without  God,  and  without  Christ,  in 

the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of  iniquity.    Should  we  not  be  im- 

portnoate  in  prayer  for  their  salvation?. 

*'  The  Christian  Watckman,  a  Baptist  magazine,  published  in 
Boston,  |ives  the  following  statement  of  the  number  of  religious 
societies  la  Massachusetts :  — 

Congregationalists  • 372 

BapUsts  •  •  •  * 153 

MethodisU 67 

Friends 39 

Episcopalians ••• •••• •..•..  22 

Universalists ..•..•.......•••• 23 

Presbyterians  ••••• • 10 

Roman  Catholic- ••• t i 

Freewill  Baptists • ....•..•,      5 

Sandemanian  •••••••• • ••#•#.•      1 

Shakers • •  *  • :      4 

Swedenborgian ..•...,.••••••••      1. 

699" 

Prom  New  York,  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  there  is  reason  to 
expect,  ere  long,  the  appearance  of  the  literary  remains  of 
the  interesting  author  of  Yamodeni  noticed  with  merited 
approbation  in  our  fourth  Number.  The  task  of  preparing 
them  for  the  press  will,  in  all  probability,  be  undertaken  by  a 
younger  brotner  of  Mr.  Eastburn,  in  whose  steps  heas  tread- 
mg  in  his  preparation  for  the  same  sacred  callmg,  •—  though 
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for  yean  of  usefuIneBS  in  it,  we  would  hope,  and  the  same 
early  miBiturity  of  talent,  but  not  for  the  same  eaily  tomb. 

It  is  with  sentiments  of  the  deepest  regret  that  we  close 
our  American  Intelligence  for  the  present  Namber, — the  space 
which  we  can  allot  to  it  being  completely  filled  before  a 
fourth  part  of  our  materials  are  exhausted — as  we  had  to  dose 
our  first  with  a  melancholy  account  of  the  state  of  Dr.  Mason's 
health,  contained  in  the  following  afflicting  communication 
from  one  of  his  friends  and  hearers,  dated  ^  New  York,  9th 
May  1821:'— 

**  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  that  our  excellent  Dr.  Ma^on  has  again 
declined  in  his  health.    Through  the  whole  wimer  he  continued  to 
dischar|;e  his  public  duties  with  his  usual  talent,  and  neail^  his 
usual  vigour,  nis  memory,  however,  was  so  defective  as  to  compd 
him  to  write  and  read  one  sermon  each  Sabbath,  though  he  delivered 
his  morning  lectures  even  without  the  help  of  notes  of  an j  kind. 
We  were  pleasing  ourselves  with  the  belief,  that  he  was  gradaally 
recovering,  when  a  slight  paralytic  attack  once  more  prostrated  our 
hopes.    Last  Sunday  he  commenced  his  lecture  on  3  Pet.  it.,  but 
was  unable  to  proceed  through  the  service.    The  sight  was  one  of 
the  most  painful  which  I  have  ever  witnessed.    To  see  a  man  of 
his  gigantic  mind,  struggling  against  disease,  and  almost  compelling 
it  to  stand  off;— to  contemplate  talents  of  the  first  order,  conse- 
crated to  the  best  of  causes,  groaning  to  be  delivered ; — to  behold 
one  on  whose  lips  so  many  thousands  had  for  25  years  been  hang- 
ing with  mute  admiration, — one  whose  eloquence  seemed  frequendy 
to  be  inspired  as  with  a  live  coal  from  the  heavenly  altar ; — to  see 
such  a  man  in  the  sacred  desk,  still  attempting  to  proclaim  his 
Mastei^s  honours,  at  once  prostrated,  and  apparently  silenced, — 
made  weak  even  as  the  infant, — was  a  sight  too  much  for  my  feeble 
frame :  nor  was  there  one  in  the  assembly  who  did  not  unite  in 
sympathy.    He  has  since  considerably  recovered,  and  hopes,  by  a 
journey  in  the  country  for  a  time,  to  be  again  able  to  resume  his 
duties.    But  \  confess  that  my  hopes  are  now  very  faint ;  as  these 
frequent  attacks  will  so  much  debilitate  his  system,  as  to  endanger 
in  one  of  them  a  sudden  dissolution.    To  God  I  feel  I  can  commit 
this  dear,  this  highly  gifted  pastor.    But  with  him,  whenever  called 
home,  there  will  mdeed  a  great  man  fall  in  Israel." 

More  recent  communications  from  the  same  city,  one  of 
them,  indeed,  from  the  same  correspondent,  down  to  the  9th 
of  June,  are  sdtogether  silent  upon  this  subject;  and  though 
they  are  much  hastier  ones  than  that  from  which  we  quote, 
we  are  willing,  from  this  circumstance,  to  anticipate  the  best, 
and  to  hope,  for  the  sake  of  his  flock,  his  country^  and  the 
Christian  church  at  large,  that  many,  very  many  years  of  use- 
fulness yet  lie  before  this  valuable  servant  of  the  Lord^  ere 
he  is  summoned  from  his  labours  to  bis  rest« 
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POETRY. 

THE  DEATH  OF  MUNGO  PARK. 

By  the  Author  of  '<  Jonian  Houn,"  *^  Julia  A^inula,''  4<& 

(Continned  from  toI.  fii.  p.  184.) 

All  night  the  great  adventurer  spread  his  sail* 
To  woo  the  impulse  of  the  freshening  gale. 
If,  lineering  there,  to-morrow's  sun  may  see 
Him  doomed  to  death,  or  worse  captivity. 
Bat  whilst  the  meanest  of  his  band  is  blest 
With  peaceful  slumbers,  and  the  dews  of  rest. 
His  wearied,  yet  unclosing  eye  must  bear 
Perpetual  vigils,  and  unceasing  care ; 
TiW  in  a  safer  region  he  may  sheathe       / 
The  sword  that  evil  day  hath  stained  with  death. 
£ver  as  on  he  bears,  sublimer  swells 
The  mountain- scene, — on  alpine  pinnacles 
The  midnight  cloud  in  solemn  grandeur  rests. 
Swathing  as  with  a  shroud  their  giant  crests. 
These  by  the  river  rise :  a  night  of  woods 
Girdles  their  waist,  their  savage  base  the  floods ; 
There  the  fierce  vulture  whets  his  beak,  and  there 
The  lion  and  the  wolf  have  made  their  lair. 
Oft  swelling,  as  the  voyager  shoots  by, 
Their  fearful  howl,  and  long  lamenting  cry* 
All  bears  the  stamp  of  wildness  — from  the  rock 
That  bathes  its  crag  in  Heaven,  as  if  to  mock 
The  lightning  and  hr  gathering  thunder  shock — 
And  those  stupendous  forests,  which  become 
The  eagle's. desolate  haunt  and  cradling  homCi — 
On  to  the  shrinking  precipice,  whose  frown 
Throws  on  the  rushing  wave  such  blackness  down. 
And  chilness  such  as  winter's  breath  might  blow 
From  alpine  heights,  cased  in  perpetual  snow. 
The  rock,  and  precipice,  and  deep  ravine, 
Horrid  with  night,  and  woods  that  lower  between. 
No 'human  eye,  save  his,  perchance,  hath  seen. 
Since  their  original  chaos,  when  to  life 
They  leapt,  aM  blended  in  harmdnious  strife. 
Save  hts,  perchance,  s»<tther  ear  hath  heard 
The  echoing  scream  xxt  the  snursoaring  bird* 
Nor  howl  of  stem  hyvenas;  nor  the  yeU 
Voiced  by  .the  angry  wvdfy  night's  centinel» 
In  such  a  fearful  solitude,  wbene  sound 
Deepens  the  absorbing  silei^nflss  aipand. 
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XXXI. 

Orey  with  the  sillier  line  of  light  which  breaks 

llie  horizon's  misty  edge,  the  morn  awakes, 

Chases  from  nature's  brow  the  gloom  of  grief, 

Ajid  breathes  a  stirring  life  in  every  leaf. 

Her  rosy  hues  already  light  the  crag; 

Her  breath  unfolds  the  lilies  of  the  flag ; 

Which,  cherish'd  by  the  tremulous  visitings 

Of  winds  and  gentle  waves,  abroad  their  fragrahce  flings. 

The  long,  the  mountainous  defile  is  past — 

Haoussa !  thy  upland  heights  appear  at  last : 

Grateful  as  Seem  those  verdant  isles  to  lie. 

Girt  by  the  burning  sands  of  Araby,  (17) 

When,  parohed  with  thirst,  Medina's  pilgrim  views 

Their  date  trees  dripping  with  balsamic  dews, 

And,  hastening  to  th^D  far  discovered  wells. 

Blesses  each  odoriferous  bree2e  that  swells 

The  lively  tinkling  of  his  camel-bells. 

Here  may  the  anxious  pilot  find  awhile 

Refuge  from  danger —  a  repose  from  toil ; 

Whilst  the  l6ud  storm  that  on  his  footsteps  hung. 

Ceases  the  distant  cliffs  and  woods  among. 

Himself  unquelled — as  stands  the  marble  rock 

That  firmly  bears,  but  bends  not  to  the  shock 

Of  ocean's  multitudinous  waves,  beat  back 

la  foam,  and  murmuring  in  their  vain  attack. 

Here,  spread  from  many  a  cliff 'twixt  earth  and  sky. 

The  broad  banana's  leafy  canopy,  (18) 

Circling  round  grots  hung  o'er  with  mossy  greens. 

In  noontide  hours  his  rocking  vessel  screens ; 

And  fre(|uent  yields,  to  fan  his  fevered  brow. 

Startling  the  near  gazelle,  its  holy  bough. 

But  whefi  the  sun  smks  from  his  zenith — soon 

As  breaks  the  wild  bird's  wing  the  hush  of  noon  — 

With  the  first  stirring  breeze  that  breathes  upon 

His  pillared  tent — its  visitant  is  gone; 

Just  heard  the  gliding  of  his  prow ;  the  dip 

Of  his  swift  oar, — the  message  of  his  lip 

Which  s^eds  his  duteous  band ;  one  nlinute  bright 

With  rippling  waves,  and  their  reflected  light,— 

And  settled  loneliness  again  pervades 

The  cavemed  rocks,  and  their  sequestered^hades. 

Thus,  day  bv  day,  secluded — he  wHl  guide 

His  pilgrim-Dark, — and  at  dim  eventide, 

When  zephyrs  curl  the  illumined  tide  no  moref 

And  weary  wear  the  armi  which  grasp  the  oar, 

The  light  sail  furl,  and,  anchoring,  seem  to  be 

Of  thbt  lone  strand  thd  t^teUr  Deity; 
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^nd  with  the  saflfron  noro  again  pursue 
Hie  chase  of  waves,  with  glory  in  his  view. 
Whispering  his  little  port  a  slight  adieu. 

XXXII. 

'<  Blue  midnight!  and  the  waters  calm  and  clear — 
The  sevenfold  Pleiades  sparkle  in  their  sphere. 
And  hieh  Orion  in  his  noon  of  light, 
Girdled  with  gems !  O,  what  has  wild  afiright 
With  your  sweet  influence? — away,  away, 
Unreal  powers !  I  stoop  not  to  your  sway. 
Yet  wore  those  seeming  shadows  of  dismay 
Mysterious  aspect ; — the  dark  Fates,  methought, 
Stood  round  my  couch,  and,  as  I  slumbered,  wrought,  . 
Each  after  each,  the  web  whose  wizard  thread 
Is  twined  in  fearfulness,  and  scarfs  the  dead: 
And  fiery  visages  were  instant  seen ; 
And  fieured  shapes  of  all  unearthly  mien 
Pointed  their  airy  finger,  one  by  one. 
To  curtained  wrath,  and  a  descending  sun ! 
Was  it  ipdeed  a  vision  which  rung  out 
That  savage  threat,  and  such  tumultuous  shout?     ' 
I  knew  not — for  a  darkness  smote  my  brain. 
And  my  heart  heaved  with  unaccustomed  pain. 
Seemed  to  my  dizzy  thought  that  the  pent  wave 
Of  some  tempestuous  flood,  'twixt  rock  and  cave, 
Struggled  for  mastery  pf  its  course :  a  sound        ' 
Of  wnir]^inds,  and  lamenting  shrieks  around, 
Rose  to  the  stars;  and  this  diurnal  ball 
ReeFd  from  its  base :  —  I  wake  —  'tis  fancy  all. 
There  are  the  hills,  and  heavens ;  my  dream's  despair, 
So  calm  they  lie  —  hath  left  no  vestige  there! 
Yet  some  would  deem  the  visionary  loom 
PiBsage  and  token  of  impending  doom :' 
Enough  1  nor  chanted  rite,  nor  breathed  spell. 
Guides  the  hig^  Power,  who  doeth  all  thmgs  well." 

XXXIII. 

He  paused  —  he  turned  — and  of  his  slumbering  train 

A  wuened  one  he  ne'er  shall  wake  again ; 

Thci  trasty  guide,  who  speeds,  his  duty  done. 

For  far  Bambarra  with  the  morrow's  sun. 

His  lamp  is  lit;  the  fond  lines  which  his  pen 

JjBst  evening  traced,  will  win  his  gaze  again. 

Ere  yet,  to  tenderness  and  love  resigned. 

He  seals  that  latest  message  of  his  mind. 

That  pictured  .speech,  where  beam  beyond  control 

T^  aeep  —  the  powerful  yearnings  of  his  soul.  -   « 
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The  Yoice  of  hope  to  abstot  Beftoty  gi«Bu(19), 
Through  gashing  •grief;  and  bleMwg^  edled  fipom  heafiftii; 
.  To  heaven  submissioii ;  and  the  fortitude 
That  lights  up  danger  in  her  darkest  mood, 
All  hopinff  —  all  sustaining :  and  the  prayer 
Of  meek  aevotion,-^all  are  nungUng  there. 
He  may  no  more :  night  wanes;  his  beckoned  guide 
Awaits  his  parting  mandate  at  his  side. 
*'  These  to  the  first  slatee  whom  chance  may  bring 
To  Sego*s  stately  mosques,  or  Sansanding : 
Bid  him  the  sacred  tribute  to  convey 
To  vessel  anchored  in  the  quiet  bay. 
Beneath  the  Lion  Mounts,  or  at  Goree, 
Whose  chief  will  well  reward  his  trust :  for  thee 
The  plighted  meed  receive ;  I  may  not  dwell 
On  all  my  mind  presages :  fare  thee  well ! 
Yet  stay !  hast  thou  one  dear,  confiding  heart, 
Life  of  thy  life,  and  of  thy  beine  part — 
Whose  lip  will  chide  the  tardy  hours,  till  thou 
Art  given  again  to  her  impassioned  vow  1 
And  hast  thou  cherub  forms,  young,  innocent. 
Who  beam  a  beauty  round  their  mother's  tent? 
Whose  little  hearts  will  overflow  with  bliss. 
When  thou  return^st  to  greet  them  with  a  kiss? 
By  these  I  do  adjure  thee ;  in  their  track 
Speed  thou  these  letters  —  angels  guard  thee  backT 

XXXIV. 

''  Tell  me;  mild  priestess  of  the  solemn  night. 
Why  speed  so  fast  the  footsteps  of  thy  flight?    . 
Thy  bright  pursuer  lingers  far  behind, 
His  car  uabamessed,  his  dull  temples  twined 
With  wreath  of  poppv — lightly  twinkle  yet 
Those  costly  gems  which  grace  thy  coronet; 
Calm  falls  thy  canopy  of  light  beneath 
On  woods  that  stir  not-^flowers  that  fear  to  breathe : 
And  many  a  dreamer,  lulled  in  deep  repose, 
Would  bless  thy  spell  that  robs  him  of  his  woes. 
Each  tender  cloud  that  flits  before  thy  shrine, 
Dims  but  to  make  thy  beauty  more  divine ; 
Then  wherefore  wilt  thou  flee?  does  pain,  too,  steep 
Thy  heart,  and  leave  thee  but  the  wish  to  weep? 
Are  thy  fair  sisters  fallen  from  their  sphere, 
They  who  rejoiced  thee  in  thy  young  career? 
Yes,  they  are  fallen  from  heaven ;  and  thou,  mild  power  I 
Dost  oft  retire  to  mourn  them  in  thy  bower ; 
The  secret  cell,  where  Joy  is  doomed  to  pay 
A  long  reversion  for  that  yestcordayi 
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Which,  deeply  shranded  io  OUivioDft  paB, 
Nor  Mom  awakent,  nor  oan  Heaven  AcaU. 
Yes,  fleeting  meseengerl  by  Fate's  decree. 
Sick,  care,  and  sadneM,  rale  die  night  with  thee ; 
And  mine  the  lot  to  watch  thy.  stately  head 
O'er  the  hushed  living  and  unconsciout  dead, 
Till  to  the  vigilance  of  Grief  they  break 
Their  heavy  bonds,  and  other  semblance  take 
'  Than  what  the  grave  permits.     Brave  spirits !— ye 
Who  trod  the  thorny  wilderness  with  me, 
In  painful  pilgrimage,  and  braved  the  worst 
Of  ills,  the  lion's  rage,  the  fever's  thirst, — 
What  had  ye  done  Uiat,  perish'd,  ye  should  have 
A  garland  only  to  adorn  your  grave  (20)? 
The  bitterness  of  life  ye  know  not  now ; 
Each  pang  that  racks  the  heart,  and  stamps  the  brow. 
In  the  proud  lap  of  high  adventure  cast. 
Your  wtst  of  storms  and  labours  was  your  last ; 
Whilst  I,  by  toil  and  pain  unwasted,  stand 
On  the  far  frontiers  of  an  unknown  land. 
Launching  on  unpathed  waters,  where  no  sail 
E'er  in  its  ample  canvass  wooed  the  gale; 
Where  never  Science  shot  one  brightening  ray. 
And  tribes  lurk  round  to  ambush  and  to  slay. 
Haply  the  woes  which  sunk  you  to  the  tomb 
Were  but  the  shadow  of  my  woes  to  come ! 
Yet  will  I  on ;~  though  the  hot  Simoom's  breath 
Bum  round  my  path,  and  blight  the  clime  mih  death, 
Still  the  light  blossoms  of  the  date  behold. 
Bowers  whose  ripe  fruits  are  brightening  into  gold ; 
Still  from  these  rocks  their  summer  foliage  break, 
Though  curls  amid  the  boughs  the  gazine  snake ; 
Trace  by  the  sparkling  river,  or  deep  dell. 
The  airy  fleetaess  of  uie  dear  saaselle ; 
Still  on  the  morning  wave  the  Lotos  view, 
Or  white  at  snow,  or  purpling  with  its  hue 
The  sunny  stream ;  o'er  which  the  west  winds  sigh, 
And  the  wave  worships  as  it  glideth  by. 
Noon's  silent  radiance,  eve-tide's  murmuring  horn, 
Nighf  s  dewy  march,  and  twilight-cinctured  Morn, 
Each  in  its  train  some  charm  to  feeling  bring ; 
The  hum  of  bees,  the  wild  bird's  crimson  wing, 
Or  passionate  breath  of  winds,  whose  redolence 
Seems  borrowed  from  the  white  musk-rose  which  scents 
Tunisian  valleys ;  or  the  rich  perfumes 
Jmjura  gales  waft  from  the  orange  blooms  (21). 
Still  may  my  keel  along  the  Niger  glide, 
Till  all  uncortained  be  the  expansive  tide ; 
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ThoQgb  therQ  the  aogry  Spirit  of  tl^e  Cape 
Transfer  his  .curse,  and  rear  his  threatening  shape—* 
Though  on  its  fatal  wore,  n^y  latest  groan, 
I  heave  in  death,  unheard,  unwept,  unknown  (22) :  — 
Enough !  that  I  can  bear,  and  brave  the  weight 
Of  peril,  4oubt,  and  dread,  and  can  create 
In  darkest  hours  some  joy,  however  brief, 
To  quell  the  active  tyranny  of  grief.'' 


NOTES. 

Note  (17)  Page-400,  line  11,  U. 

**  Grateful  4ia  seem  those  verdant  isles  to  lie. 
Girt  by  the  burning  sands  of  Araby.** 

The  Oases  of  the  Desert. 

Note  (18)  Page  400,  line  96,  37. 

**  Here,  spread  from  many  a  cliff,  'twixt  earth  and  sky. 
The  broad  banana's  leafy  canopy." 

The  pisango,  or  banana,  flourishes  more  generally  in  the  regions  of  the 
western  coast,  than  in  the  interior  of  the  country ;  but  T  do  not  knotv  that 
k  is  not  indigenous  in  these  parts.  It  was  said  by  Mongo  Park,  that  the 
coooa-nut  was  npt  a  native  of  the  interior;  yet  the  Narrative  sdfterwards 
pahlished  of  Adams's  captivity  at  Tombuctoo,  would  induce  the  bdief,  that 
in  some  situations  beyond  the  point  which  the  former  traveller  reached  in 
his  first  expedition,  it  has  planted  itself,  and  flourishes ;  as  does,  proba^^j, 
also  the  banana.  The  Ikentia  poetka  will,  at  least,  authorize  its  introdao 
tion  here* 

Note  (19)  Pagp  408,  Line  t. 

^  The  voice  of  hope  to  absent  Beauty  given.*' 

I  need  offei*  no  apology  for  inserting  here  a  letter  which  this  enterprisini:, 
but  unfortunate,  traveller  addressed  to  his  wife,  previous  to  his  learing 
Sansandin^.  It  is  an  interesting  composition,  and  was  the  last  which  she 
received  mMn  him.  It  is  suppuaed,  that  immediately  after  writii^  it,  he 
set  sail  for  the  interior;  since  which  time  no  tidings  of  hira,  fkm  ms  owo 
hand,  have  reached  England.  There  is  a  tone  of  tender,  yet.  subdueii, 
melancholy  in  it,  indicatmg  somewhat  of  a  mind  weighed  down  by  sadness, 
from  the  loss  of  his  companions;  and,  perhaps,  with  discouragements, 
wtucb  he  would  not  should  be  known ;  mingled  with  an  amiable  s3icitnde, 
^  lest  that  bis  look  of  grief  should  reach  her  heart,"  which  must  endear  hia 
to  our  aflfeorioos,  and  touch  every  heart  of  sensibility  :— 

"  TO  MRS.  PARK. 

^  Sansanding,  19th  November,  1805. 

**  It  grieves  me  to  die  heart  to  write  any  diins:  that  may  pvt  yoo 
uneasiness ;  but  such  is  the  will  of  Him  who  doelh  all  ihima.weU  !  Yoor 
brother  Alexander,  my  dear  friend,  is  no  morel  He  dieaof  the  fever  at 
Sansanding,  on  the  moraii^  of  the  S6th  of  October;  for  partkolart  I  must 
refer  you  to  your  father. 
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'*  I  am  afraid  that,  impressed  with  a  woman's  fearsi  and  the  anxieties  of 
a  wifei  jou  may  be  led  to  consider  my  situation  as  a  great  deal  worse 
than  it  reallj  i»^  It  is  true  my  dear  friends,  Mr.  Anderson  and  George 
Scott,  have  both  bid  ndieu  to  the  things  of  this  world ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  soldiers  have  died  on  the  march  durins  the  rainj  season:  hot, 
yoa  may  believe  me,  I  am  in  good  health.  The  rams  are  completely  over ; 
another  healthy  season  has  commenced,  so  that  there  is  uo  danger  of  sick- 
ness; and  I  have  still  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  me  from  any  insult  in 
sailing  down  the  river  to  the  sea. 

^  We  have  already  embarked  all  our  things,  and  shall  sail  the  moment 
I  have  finished  this  letter.  I  do  not  intend  to  stop  or  land  any  where,  till 
we  reach  the  coast;  which,  I  suppose,  will  he  some  time  in  the  end  of 
Jaooaiy.  We  shall  then  embark  in  the  first  vessel  for  England.  If  we 
have  to  go  round  by  the  West  Indies,  the  voyage  will  occupy  tiiree  months 
longer;  so  that  we  expect  to  be  in  England  on  the  1st  of  May.  Ihe  reason 
of  our  delay  since  we  left  the  coast  was  the  rainy  season,  which  came  on  us 
duHhg  the  journey ;  and  almost  all  the  soldiers  became  affected  with  the 
fever. 

"  I  think  it  not  unlikely  but  I  sh.ill  be  in  England  before  you  receive 
this.  You  may  be  sure  thit  I  feel  happy  at  turning  my  face  towards  home. 
We  this  morning  have  done  with  all  intercourse  with  the  natives,  and  the 
sails  are  now  hoisting  for  our  departure  to  the  coast.** 

Note  (20)  Page  403,  Line  IS,  14. 

''  What  had  ye  done  that»  perished,  ye  should  have 
A  garland  only  to  adorn  your  grave?*' 

Speaking  of  the  death  of  Walters,  one  of  the  party  who  accompanied 
him  in  his  overland  journey  to  the  Ni^er,  Mungo  Park  pathetically  says : 
''We  dug  his  grave  with  our 'swords  m  the  howliqg  wilderness,  and  a  few 
withered  brandies  were  the  only  laurels  that  covered  the  tomb  of  tbo 
brave." 

Note  (31)  Page  403,  Line  42-^i(l. 


"  The  wild  bird*s  crimson  wing^ 


Or  passionate  breath  of  winds,  whose  redolence 
Seems  borrowed  from  the  white  musk-rose  which  scents 
Tunisian  valleys,  or  the  rich  perfumes 
Jufjura  winds  breathe  from  her  orange  blooms.'' 

The  Muiophagm,  or  plantain  eater,  is  a  beautiful  and  rare  bird,  found 
near  the  boroeva  of  the  Afirican  rivers.  It  is  of  a  fine  violet  colour,  with 
a  lain  patch  of  deep  crimson  on  each  wing.  It  is  said  to  live  chi^  on 
the  nvat  of  the  genut  Jftua,  pr  plantain  tree.  "  Tlie  valleys  in  North 
Aiiica  are  profuse  of  beauty  and  fragrance ;  besides  the  bav,  the  myrtle, 
the  pomegranate,  the  olive,  the  jasmine,  and  oleander,  which  are  commoo 
both  to  Africa  and  the  south  of  Europe,  we  find  here,  in  a  truly  wild  state^ 
the  Aleppo  pine,  the  red  juniper,  the  date  palm,  the  pistachia,  the  crange, 
sad,  superior  even  to  the  orange  blossom  m  odour,  the  white  musk-rose." 
(PijicEBToii,  vol.  ii.  p.  737.)  Juijure  is  the  name  of  a  chain  of  mountains, 
the  loftiest  io  Barbara,  running  in  a  south-west  direction  in  the  province 
of  Algiers,  and  connecting  with  Mount  Atlas. 

Note  (93)  Page  404,  line  S,  4. 

**  Thou^  on  its  fatal  wave,  my  latest  groan 
I  heave  in  deatb>  unheard,  unwept,  unknown.'' 
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^  Though  ail  the  Europeans  who  af%  with  ma  shoold  die^  and  tboogli  I 
were  myidt'  half  dead,  1  would  stilhpenevere;  and  if  I  ooold  not  iqgomI 
in  the  object  of  in  j  journey,  I  would,  at  last,  die  on  the  Niger."— -Le/fcr  to 
Earl  Camden. 

[To  be  continued.] 


PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  LITERARY 
INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Unicom  discovered. — ^Major  Latter,  commanding  in  the  rajab  of 
Sikkim's  territories,  in  the  hilly  countrv  east  of  Nepaul,  has  addrened  to 
adjutant-general  Nicol  a  letter,  in  which  he  states  that  the  unicorn,  so  long 
considered  as  a  fabulous  animal,  actually  exists  at  this  moment  in  the 
interior  of  Thibet,  where  it  is  well  known  to  the  inhabitants.    "  VSkf" 
says  the  major,  '^  is  a  very  curious  fact,  and  it  may  be  necessity  to  mention 
how  the  circumstance  became  known  to  me.    In  a  Thibetian  manoscript, 
containing  the -names  of  difierent  animals,  which  I  procured  the  other  m 
from  the  hills,  the  unicorn  is  classed  under  the  head  of  those  whose  boon 
are  divided ;  it  is  called  the  one-homed  tio'po.    Upon  inquiring  what  kiod 
of  animal  it  was,  to  our  astonishment  the  person  who  brought  me  the 
manuscript  described  exactlythe  unicorn  of  the  ancients ;  saying,  that  it  ms 
a  native'of  the  interior  of  Thibet,  about  the  size  of  a  tattoo^  (a  horse  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  hands  high,)  fierce  and  extremely  wild;  seldom,  if  ereri 
caught  alive,  but  frequently  shot;  aiid  that  the  flesh  was  used  for  food. 
The  person  who  gave  ^  me  this  information,  has  repeatedly  seen  these 
animals,  and  eaten  the  flesh  of  them.    They  go  together  in  herds,  like  our 
wild  buffaloes,  and  ore  very  frequently  to  be  met  with  on  the  borders  of  the 
great  Desert,  about  a  month's  journey  from  Lassa,  in  that  part  of  the 
country  inhabited  by  the  wandering  Tartars."     This  communicatioo  is 
accompanied  by  a  (frawlng  made  by  the  messenger  from  recollection;  it 
bears  some  resemblance  to  a  horse,  but  has  cloven  hoofs,  alongcunred 
horn  growing  out  of  the  forehead,  and  a  boar-shaped  tail,  like  that  of  the 
**fera  monocera*^**  described  by  Pliny.     From  its  herding  together,  as  the 
unicorn  of  the  Scriptures  is  said  to  do,  as  well  as  from  the  rest  of  the 
description,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  be  the  rhinoceros,  which  is  a  solitary 
animal ;  besides,  major  Latter  states,  that  in  the  Tliibetian  manuscript,  the 
rhinoceros  is  described  under  the  name  of  Strto,  and  classed  with  the 
'elephant:  "  Neither,''  says  he,  **  is  it  the  wild  horse,  (well  known  in 
Thibet,)  for  that  has  also  a  different  name,  and  is  classed  in  the  MS.  with 
the  animals  which  have  the  hoofs  undinded.    I  have  written,"  he  sobjoiitt> 
**  to  the  Sachia  Lama,  requesting  him  to  procure  me  a  perfect  skin  of  the 
nninial,  with  the  head,  horn,  and  hoofs ;  but  it  will  be  a  Ions  time  before  I 
can  get  it  down,  for  they  are  not  to  be  met  with  nearer  uian  a  moath^s 
journey  from  Lassa." 

Etnn  and  VemviuM. — A  letter  from  Palermo  says,  that  the  academy  of 
diat  city  has  sent  some  persons  to  Mount  Etna,  who  affimti,  that  while 
they  stood  on  the  crater  ot  that  volcano,  they  heand  from  it  the  thonderiag 
of  the  late  eraption  of  Mount  Vesuvius ;  which  gives  room  to  conjectorei 
that  these  two  volcanoes  have  some  subterraneous  connexion  with  each 
other. 

Sagacity  of  a  Dog, — A  farmer  near  Albany,  (iu  America)  was  lately 
attacked  with  msauity;  and,  in  a  fit^f  tliis  dreadfol  naiadyy  attempted  to 
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pot  an  end  to  bis  eastgoce.  Everir  precaotioD  to  praveot  such  a  catastrophe 
was  adopted  by  his  afflicted  family ;  but  one  mornii^  he  escaped  iroin  the 
liooM^  taking  with  bim  a  razor,  tiia  relations  used  every  eflbrt  to  diseover 
hhn,  bat  in  vain.  The  dog  of  the  uufortiioate  man  quitted  the  house  sliortly 
after  his  master,  and  remained  absent.  This  circumstance  was  regarded 
as  a  certain  proof  that  the  master  was  dead,  and  that  the  dog  had  remained 
bj  the  body.  At  nighty  to  the  surprise  and  jojf  of  the  iamiljr,  the  two 
fugitives  returned.  The  man,  whose  fit  of  insanity  had  left  bun,  stated, 
diat  he  was  joined  bj  his  dog  at  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to  cut  his 
ibroat,  when  the  faithful  animal  caught  hold  of  his  ann  and  prevented  it. 
The  same  thing  was  repeated  several  times  with  success,  and  towards  night, 
when  bis  mental  derangement  had  completelv  left  him,  the  grateful  master 
caressed  his  dog,  and  returned  with  him  to  cheer  his  desponding  family. 

liermaid.'^JSiom^  time  since  a  mermaid  arrived  in  the  Tliames,  on  board 
the  Borneo,  Ross,  from  Bencoolen ;  it  is  of  the  class  denominated  Mam* 
malis,  erroneously  called  mermaid,  or  maid  of  the  sea ;  has  since  been 
deposited  in  the  Surseons*  Museum ;  it  is  about  eight  feet  in  length,  and 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  common  seal.  There  is  also  a  young 
toale,  of  the  same  species,  in  the  same  museum.  The  fins  terminate 
internally  in  a  structure  like  the  human  hand ;  the  breasts  of  the  female  are 
veiy  prominent,  aud  in  suckling  its  young,  not  only  this  appearianoe,  but 
rlieir  situation  on  the  body,  must  cause  that  extraordinary  phenomenon 
which  has  led  to  the  popular  belief.  In  other  respects  the  lace  is  far  from 
looking  like  that  of  the  boman  race,  and  the  long  hair  is  entirely  wanted. 

Botanic  Garden  ai  Giofgam^-^A  valuable  assortment  of  succulent  plants, 
consisting  of  400  species,  many  of  them  extremely  curious  and  rare,  has 
recfady  been  presented  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Glasgow,  which  was 
before  one.  of  the  finest  collections  in  the  kingdom. 

Improvemtni  m  Gunpowder, — M.  Wamhagen  has  discovered  that  saw* 
dost,  especially  of  wood  of  the  softest  kinds,  mixed  with  gunpowder  in 
equal  shares,  triples  the  force  of  the  powder.  It  is  intended  to  be  used 
for  the  blowing  up  of  rocks. 

Efict  of  KU  Wmter  in  Retifoing  Flowen, — If  flowers,  which  have  been 
twenty-four  hoars  out  of  water,  and  are  decayed,  are  plunged  into  hot 
water,  as  the  water  gradually  cools  they  become « quite  fresh  again.  This* 
faet,  which  many  denied  until  they  tned  it,  has  long  been  familiar  to 
those  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  hot  springs;  and  who  have  remarked, 
that  decayed  Bowers  plunged  into  the  waters  of  the  springs,  become  again 
fresh  and  beautiful.* 

Hydrogen  Ga$. — ^Mr.  Cooper  has  lately  discovered  a  curious  property  in 
this  gas.  If  the  lips  be  ajf^ied  to  a  gasometer  for  a  short  time,  it  has  the 
siogidar  effect  of  changing  the  voice.  This  is  observed  immediately  the 
perKm  who  has  inhaled  the  gas  leaves  the  vessel ;  its  effect,  however,  is*  for 
oat  a  short  time. 

Siraw  Rape$  Canductan  rf  EUetricity^ — M.  M.  Capestolle,  a  French 
proliessor  of  chemistry,  affirms,  that  a  rope  of  straw  will  form  an  excellent 
conductor  for  lightning,  and  imppiy  the  place  of  meullic  conductors 

ProvtsioiBs  rendered  Incorruptible;  Vet$el  not  Submergibie.  —  M.  de 
Boucher,  a  FreDchman  by  Inrth,  counsellor  of  state  to  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror of  Rossia,  has  discovered  a  method  of  reitdeniig  the  provisions 
intended  for  victualling  ships  absolutely  incorruptible,  'fhis  discovery  has 
been  approved  by  the  Economical  Society,  aud  by  a  committee^  of  phy« 
sidans.  A  gold  medal  has  been  decreed^  him.  The  same  gentleman  has 
also  presented  to  the  Economical  Society,  the  model  of  a  vessel  that  cannot 
baa  been  greatly  comroeiided  by  apraaical  ship- builder* 
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Net»  BMe  of  Frrtervation  from  Dromning, — A  writer  in  aliverpool 
IMfier  makes  mention  of  the  following  very  simple  method  of  preserving 
persons  in  the  water  fnim  drowning :  Take  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  placin| 
It  un  the  groand,  place  a  bat  in  the  centre,  with  the  crown  upwards  in  tbe 
ordinary  position  of  wearing,  and  feather  op  the  comers*  giving  them  a  twbc 
to  keep  tiiem  more  securely  tctgether.  Any  one 'may  then  venture  into  the 
water  without  beinjr  in  any  feiir  of  the  drowning  person  taking  hold  of  him, 
as  the  quantity  of  mr  in  the  Imt  is  sufficient  to  support  two  persons  ^  or  it 
might  be  advisable  to  place  the  comers  of  the  haiidkerchief  in  the  hands  of 
the  person  drowning,  who  would-  thus  be  kept  floating,  and  easily  conveyed 
to  the  side. 

Nno  Printing  Preu. — ^Mr.  liellfarth,  a  printer  at  Eritirf,  has  invented 
a  press  to  print  eight  sheets  at  a'  time.  This  machine,  which  may  be  made 
of  any  size,  supplies  7,000  copies  of  each  sheet  in  twelve  hours,  making 
MfOdo  sheets  printed  on  both*  sides.  The  machine  is  put  in  motion  by  one 
horse;  and  three  men  are  sufficient  to  supply  it  with  sheets,  acml  take 
them  awuy.    Each  sheet  perfects  itself. 

Luminani  Direction  Posti,  —  Mr.  H.  Harvey,  of  Wickham  Keith,  has 
prepared  a  model  for  direction  posts,  the  letters  being  se  painted  as  to  be 
legible  in  the  night  time,  and  retaining  that  property  for  several  years. 

Pertimbmlatcr.— -'Mr,  Pritty  has  invented  a  machine  for  measuring  dis- 
tances with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and  upon  an  entirely  new  principle.  It 
may  be  affixed  to  a  gig,  or  ai^y  other  carriage,  or  to  a  wheel  for  mnnii^  by 
hand.  The  distance  is  not  marked  by  an  index,  like  the  hand  of  a  doa  on 
a  circular  superficies ;  but  the  number  of  miles,  of  furlongs,  and  of  rods, 
is  shown  in  a  line,  by  proper  figures,  in  their  proper  places.  These  figmes 
are  constantly  changing  of  course,  as  the  machine  is  moved  either  backward 
or  forwhrd.  The  machinery,  w^itcb  is  so  simple  that  it  cannot  be  out  of 
onler  for  ninny  years,  will  measure  a  distance  of  100  miles  befiDre  it  le- 
corameiices  its  wotk. 

>  Nautical  Improvements. — A  simple  mechanical  apparatus,  to  impel  boats 
instead  of  oars,  luis  lately  been  employed  on  the  Thames,  and  appears 
vqu'<itiy  eligible  for  canal  conveyance.  It  consists  of  the  machinery  of 
steam  vessels,  but  the  moving  power  is  the  hand  applied  to  a  windlass. 
Boats  have  been  used  on*  this  principle  with  success,  between  London  and 
Greenwich.  The  lat)our  is  less  than  that  of  oars,  and  the  impulse  of  tbe 
boat  through  the  water  is  much  increased  in  swifhiess.  llioogh  we  consder 
this  a  very  judicious  mode  of  employing  a  rotatory  motion  to  impel  vessels 
on  a  small  scale,  it  possesses  no  merit  on  the  score  of  novelty,  engravii^ 
of  a  similar  apparatus  being  to  be  found  in  Leopaldo  Tkeairnm  Maeki' 
iiarffm,  and  other  scientific  works  of  a  very  early  period. 

Roman  Antiquities  near  Tynemtmth. — A  short  time  since  the  lower  part 
of  the  horn  of  a  deer  of  extraordinary  size  was  dug  up  in  the  grounds  at 
Campville,  South  Preston,  near  Tyneroouth.  Mr.  Fenwick,  tbe  proprietor, 
had  ordered  a  well  to  be  filled  up,  first  removing  the  walling  stones-  Coch 
siderably  in  the  earth,  near  the  stones,  the  remains  of  this  large  antler  wen 
found  in  the  north-^nst  angle  of  the  Roman  camp,  called,  in  Brand,  filo&c 
Chesters,  and  referred  to  by  Camden  as  one  of  the  oblong -squares  {Biake 
Chesters  being  the  principal)  running  in  a  zigzag  style  from  SegiiamMm 
(VVallsend)  to  Tynemouth.  Sacrifices  of  wild  animals  to  the  gods  wef« 
frequently  made  in  those  stations ;  and  some  faint  tradition  yet  remains  of 
a  temple  to  Dinna,  or  some  heathen  deity,  having  stood  at  Middle  Chirtoa, 
the  western  side  of  this  camp,  or  chain  of  forts.  The  head  of  an  aocietit 
spear  was  recently  dug  up  in  the  same  site. 

Relics  of  Charles  J. — The  sheet  whic-h  received  tb^  head  of  Cbarks  I., 
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aftor  bis  decapitation^  is  carefully  preserved,  aidhg  with  the  comfhiinion 

eate,  in  the  cnordi  of  Ashburnham,  in  Sassex ;  the  blood,  with  which  it 
II  been  almost  entirely  covered,  now  appears  nearly  black.  The  watch  of 
the  unfortunate  monarcn  is  also  depositiKi  with  the  linen,  the  movements  of 
which  are  still  perfect.  These  relics  came  into  the  possession  of  lord 
Ashbumham  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  king. 

J%e  Statue  of  MemnoH,— 'The  Russian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
has  received  a  letter  from  Sir  A.  Smith,  an  English  traveller,  who  is  at 
present  at  the  Egyptian  Thebes.  He  states,  that  he  has  himself  examined 
the  celebrated  statue  of  Memnon,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  escort.  At 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  heard  very  distinctly  the  sound  so  much 
spoken  of  in  former  times,  and  which  had  faieen  generally  treated  as  fabulous. 
'*  One  may,"  be  says,  **' assign  to  this  phenomenon  a  thousand  different 
causes,  before  it  could  be  supposed  to  be  simply  the  result  of  a  certain 
anangement  of  the  stones.*'  1  he  statue  of  Memnon  was  overturned  by  an 
earthquake,  and  it  is  from  the,  pedestal  that  this  mysterious  sound  is 
emitted^  of  which  the  cause  has  n^ver  been  ascertained^  and  which  was 
denied  merely  because  it  was  inexplicable. 

BrUish  AntifquUUi.'^ln  removing  the  library,  and  deiiriag  awav  the 
floor  and  book-cases,  that  have  long  incumbered  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Exeter 
Cathedra],  a  discovery  has  been  made  of  two  ancient  tombs.  The  sculp- 
ture of  both  is  early.  They  are  placed  in  Gothic  niches  of  much  later 
date;  and  appear  to  be  the  lids  only  of  sarcophagi,  and  to  have  been 
removed  from  some  other  station  to  that  which  they  now  occupy.  .  The 
material  is  the  Purbeck  marble.  The  most  ancient  of'^them  is  ornamented 
with  the  figure  of  a  prelate  with  a  depressed  mitre,  a  beard  and  mustachios ; 
the  two  first  fingers  of  the  right  band  pointing  upwards,  in  the  act  of  bene- 
diction; in  the  left  hand  is  a  crosier.  In  spandrils,  above  the  head,  are  on 
each  side  cherubs.  The  feet  of  the  figure  and  th^  crosier  rest  on  two  birds, 
which  terminate  in  the  centre  with  a  single  head,  the  face  of  which  is 
human,  'llie  sides  and  ends  are  wrought  into  wide  flutes,  ^thout  fillets^ 
like  the  fluting  of  the  Doric  column ;  the  front  is  placed  parallel  with  the 
niche,  and  the  upper  comer  of  the  lid  at  the  back  inserted  four  or  five 
inches  into  the  wail.  This  tomb  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  chapel:  the 
other  is  placed  in  a  niche  on  the  south  side,  immediately  opposite.  This 
has  likewise  tlie  figure  of  a  prelate,  carved  in  good  style,  and  in  much' 
higher  relief  than  the  former.  The  arms  and  hands  are  placed  in  easy  and 
natural  positions  on  the  body,  over  the  staff  of  the  crosier;  the  head,  or 
crook,  is  defaced.  The  mitre  of  this  figure  is  of  a  more  recent  form  than 
die  odier;  the  feet  rest  on  a  chimera,  carved  in  a  style  of  spirit  and  beauty 
that  would  do  honour  to  a  period  of  more  refined  art. 

Cleopatrtft  Needle. — ^This  celebrated  monument  of  antiquity  has  been 
presented  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  by  tlie  pacha  of  Egyp(,  and  is  expected 
to  arrive  shortly  from  Alexandria.  It  is  intended  to  be  set  up  in  Waterioo 
Place,  opposite  Carlton  Palace.  The  weight  of  the  column  is  about  900 
tons,  the  diameter  at  the  pedestal  is  7  feet.  This  magnificent  column  was 
obcaoned  through  the  influence  of  S.  Briggs,  Esq.^  the  British  resident  at 
Grand  Cairo,  with  the  pacha  of  Egypt.    . 

Preoention  of  Contagion. — Gauze  veils,  on  the  principles  of  Davy^s 
safety  lamp,  have  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  as  preservatives  from 
conta^on.  I'his  is  a  point  of  so  much  importance  to  humanity,  that  we 
the  efficacy  of  the  recommendation  wifl  be  tried  by  the  most  critical 


Cheap  Mode  of  Preserving  Anatomical  Preparations, — It  has  been  usual 
to  emjuoy,  for  this  purpose,  spirits  of.  wine^  somewhat  above  proof,  and 
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which  costs  18  or  SOs.  a  gallon.  It  has,  however*  been  ssceitaiiied,  bj 
Mr.  Cooke,  of  London,  that  a  saturated  solution  of  muriate  of  soda  (com- 
mon salt)  answers  the  purpose  equally  well ;  and  this  solution,  about  three 
pounds  of  salt  to  the  gallon,  does  not  cost  above  lOd.  per  gallon.  Mr. 
Cooke  has  received  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  this  discovery,  the  society's 
medal. 

Sight  Preserocrt, — A  gentleman  has  invented  a  machine  to  take  off  the 
glare  of  white  paper,  or  needle  work ;  and  which  cools  and  softens  the  rayi 
of  light  issuing  from  a  lamp,  or  caudle.  It  sheds  a  delicate  tinge  of  green 
upon  paper,  or  any  other  substance,  placed  within  its  influence;  and  renders 
print,  however  small,  quite  distinct  by  candlelight. 

Spontaneous  Sepuration  of  Warti, — In  the  New  French  Joanial  of  Me- 
dicine, Or.  Cheneau  relates  the  following  singular  case : — Numerous  wart; 
excrescences  had  long  occupied  the  hands  of  a  hysterical,  highlv  sosceiitihie 
lady,  aged  fbrtv-four.  On  the  night  folio  wins  the  decease  of  her  bBshaod, 
an  event  by  which  she  was  deeply  affected,  uiey  all  separated,  leaving  the 
spots  which  they  had  occupied  wnnkled,  but  without  induration. 

Succedanemm  for  Leeches.  —  M.  Salandiere,  physician,  has  invented  in 
instrument  to  serve  as  a  succedaneum  for  leeches.  It  possesses  con- 
siderable advantages,  measuring  exactly  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken; 
causing  the  fluid  to  move  with  greater  or  less  rapidity  on  a  detemiinate 
scale,  and  producing  an  effect  called  by  the  physicians  reto/viag,  mnch 
superior  to  the  leech.  It  has  nothing  to  disgust,  like  those  animals,  eicices 
little  or  no  pain,  and  may  be  used  in  all  countries,  and  at  all  seasons. 

ideographic  Engraving, — ^The  sideographic  printing  and  engraving  esta- 
blishment of  Messrs.  Perkins,  Fairman,  and  Heath,  has  been  commenc^ 
in  the  house  in  Fleet  Street,  late  Parker's  glass  manufactory ;  aud,  it  is 
said,  with  every  prospect  of  success.    Already  they  have  eoeaged  to 
manuiacture  Bank  notes,  on  their  inimitable  plan,  for  several  YoAshire, 
and  pther  banks;   and  they  are  also  prepann^  various  engravingji  for 
popular   books,  all  of  which  will  have  proof  impressions,  though  tens 
of  thousands  are   sold  annually.     Over  and  above  these  applications, 
they  are  making  preparations  to  print  cotton  dresses,  of  greater,  beaatj 
than  ever  were  fabncated  before.     The  merit  of  this  inventioa  con- 
sists in  obtaining  with  graat  facility,  from  one  engraving,  any  required 
iiomber  of  plates,  ail  ofVhich  are  equal  to  the  original,  and  by  which 
millions  of  impressions  may  be  produced ;  while,  by  the  common  orocess, 
one  engraving  produces  only  a  few  thousands.    The  process  of  multiplying 
engravings,  etchings,  or  enguie  work,  is  as  follows : — oleel  blocks,  or  plates, 
of  sufficient  size  to  receive  the  intended  engravings,  have  their  sorfiices 
softened,  or  decarbonated,  and  thereby  rendered  a  better  material  for 
receiving  all  kinds  of  work,  than  even  copper  itself.    After  the  intended 
engraving  has  been  executed  on  the  block,  it  is  then  hardened,  with  great 
care,  by  a  new  process,  which  prevents  injury  to  the  most  delicate  work. 
A  cylinder  of  steel,  previously  softened,  is  then  placed  in  the  transfeirii^ 
press,  and  repeatedly  passed  over  the  engraved  olock,  by  which  the  en- 
graving is  transferred,  in  relief,  to  the  periphery  of  the  cylmder ;  the  oress 
having  a  vibrating  motion,  equalling  that  of  the  cylinder  upon  its  periphery, 
by  which  new  surfaces  of  the  cylinder  are  presented,  equal  in  extent  to  the 
engraving.    This  cylinder  is  then  hardened,  and  employed  to  indent  copper 
or    steel  plates  with  engravings  identically  the  same  with  that  upon  the 
original  block;  and  this  may  he  repeated  ad  infinitum^  as  the  orig^ 
engraving  will  remain,  from  which  other  cyl'mders  may  be  impressed  if 
required.    This  invention  promises  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  some  of  oor 
manufacture&i^  particularly  that  of  pottery,  which  may  now  be  embellished 
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vitli  fyeantifol  en^TingSy  s*  lUI  to  pliuse  the  Bocces^fbl  competidoD  of  other 
nationi  at  a  great  distance.    It  may  also  be  applied  vrvh  gjreat  advantage 
to  calico  printing,  by  producing  entire  new  patterns. upon  the  cylinders 
fitHD  which  they  are  printed,  an  object  of  great  importance  to  our  manu- 
faattring  interest;  and  to  the  production  of  highly  finished  engravings 
for  all  standard  books;  whilst,  as  a  means  of  improving  the  taste  of  the 
rising  generation,  school  books  may  be  embellished  with  Uie  best  spedmefis 
of  arty  in  place  of  the  more  humble  wood-cuts  that  now  adorn  them« 
Engniviags  of  greater  size  than  can  be  transferred,  are  executed  upon  steel 
plates,  wEicb,  when  hardened,  will  print  S00,000  perfect  impressions. 
.  Muacal  Intention, — M.  Galin,  a  musical  professor,  has  lately  introduced, 
in  Paris,  a  new  instrument  for  teaching  music,  called  the  meloplaste.    His 
method  consists  in  making  his  pupils  sing  from  a  stave,  without  either  cl^fs 
or  ootes^  according  to  the  movements  of  a  portable  rod.    The  meloplaite  is 
now  almost  universally  substituted  for  books  of  Solfeggi,  which  were  for- 
merly considered  indispensable. 

Pofymorphoicope. — A  small  mirror,  called  by  this  name,  is  now  made  at 
Paris,  which  is  said  to  reflect,  not  only  the  face  of  the  lady  who  looks  into 
it,  but  by  means  of  paintiug,  contrived  in  a  curious  manner,  shows  her  in 
various  kinds  of  dress  and  taste,  so  that  she  may  see  what  becomes  her 
best,  and  be  guided  accordingly  in  her  choice. 

Litkography.— 'This  ingenious  mode  of  multiplying  graphic  representa* 
tions  is,  we  are  happy  to  find,  making  considerable  progress  in  this  country, 
A  large  and  accurate  chronological  oiart  of  the  contemporai^  sovereigps  of 
Europe,  from  10$0  to  idSO,  has  been  printed,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  and  finest  specimen  of  Utliography  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  is 
entirely  done  on  English  stone. 

New  Bank  Note  Paper  and  Stamp, — Sir  William  Congreve  has  invented 
ft  new  Bank  note  paper  and  stamp,  to  prevent  forgery  of  coontrjr  notes* ' 
The  paper,  which  is  called  triple  tiaper,  is  coloured  throughout  in  the  interior^ 
bat  not  on  the  surface,  and  forms  a  brilliant  and  indelible  water-mark. 
£veij  Dote  of  thb  triple  paper  is  dipped  three  timei,  and  couched  twicef 
as  it  js  technically  termed,  instead  of  only  one  dipping  and  one  couching,  as 
in  the  ordinary  paper.    The  price  is  one>tburth  more  than  common  paper. 

Method  of  flaying  an  the  Fio/tn  and  Violoncello^  at  the  same  time.—* 
Mr.  James  Watson,  a  blind  musician  from  Dundee,  has  invented  a  method, 
by  which  he  can  play  upon  these  two  instruments  at  once,  with  the  greatest 
ncility  and  correctness.  He  plays  on  the  violin  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
on  the  violoncello  by  means  of  his  feet.  His  rigjht  foot  goes  in  a  sort  of 
shoe  at  the  end  of  the  bow,  and  in  consecjuence  of  his  right  thigh  being 
lopported  bj  a  spring  attached  to  the  chair  in  which  he  sits,  he  |ias  the  full 
conmand  of  bis  foot,  without  suffering  any  fatigue.  By  means  of  liis  left 
foot,  he  acts  upon  a  sort  of  lever,  by  which  he  shortens  the.  strings  wi(h 
great  facility.  Mr.  Watson  has  frequently  played,  in  this  manner,  thirteen 
aod  fourteen  hoars  in  one  day,  widiout  any  extraordinary  fatigue. 
,  Improved  Mode  (^  Printing  Copper*Flate$.  —  A  late  number  of  thfs 
Annales  do  Chimie,  treating  on  the  progress  of  French  industry,  announces 
a  discovery  by  M.  Gonord,  by  the  adoption  of  which  engraved  plates  of  a 
laige  atlas  size  may  be  adapted  to  an  edition  in  octavo,  without  any  reduc- 
tion of  the  copper  from  wh^ce  the  impression  is  obtained. 

Aev  Lamp, — ^A  new  lamp  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Parker,  of  Ai^le 
Street,  which  removes  a  general  objection  to  the  lamps  now  in  use.  It 
casts  no  shadow,  and  can  increase  its  light  on  the  lower  or  upper  part  of 
the  apartment  at  pleasnro.  Its  application  is  either  fpr  reading,  or  general 
iUomination. 
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"  Ihfingi^t^h  in  the  Piece.— It  is  nniveraiilly  known,  tbftt  when  doth  is 
dyed  in  the  piece,  the  colour  only  fixes  itself  on  the  two  surfacet,  and 
hardly  penetrates  the  middle  of  the  cloth^  so  that  when  it  is  cut,  the  inoer 
part  appears  white,  or,  at  roost,  very  faintly  coloured,  which  is  an  iDcon- 
ttetible  proof  that  it  has  been  dyed  in  a  piece.    Some  colours,  the  cochineal 
starlet  K>r  example,  can  only  foe  properly  pven  to  the  cloth  af^er  it  is 
manuiiMAured,  because  the  operations  of'^  carding,  spinning,  and  fuUiog, 
would  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  dye :  on  this  account,  the  cochineal  scariet 
is  the  dye  which  sinks  tne  least  into  the  texture  of  the  doth,  and  shows  the 
white  seam  very  distinctly.    The  count  de  la  Boulaye  Marsillon,  director 
and  professor  in  the  school  of  the  Gobelins,  has  contrived  a  very  simple 
and  ingenious  process  for  remedying  this  inconvenience.    He  supposes  that 
the  water,  witn  which  the  cloth  is  soaked  before  it  is  immersed  in  the  dye- 
vat,  resists  the  introduction  of  the  colouring  matter  within  its  fibres,  and 
compels  it  to  remain  and  be  fixed  on  the  surface.    The  author  of  this 
invention  proceeds  then  in  the  following  manner :  he  fixes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler  a  kind  of  reeling  press,  the  two  cylinders  of  which  are  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  of  course  are  as  long  as  the  breadth  of  the  cloth  to'be  dyed, 
and  may  be  fixed  at  any  requisite  distance  from  each  other,  according  to 
the  thickness  of  the  cloth.    The  cylinders  are  entirely  immersed  in  the 
colour  bath.    At  opposite  extremities  of  the  boiler  are  fixed  two  winches, 
the  axes  of  which  are  parallel  to  those  of  the  cylinder.    The  piece  of  cloth 
is  then  wound  round  one  of  the  winches,  and  is  wound  on  td  the  other, 
passing  in  its  way  through  the  cylinders  of  the  rolling  press,  which  are  set 
so  close  to  each  other,  as  to  press  the  cloth  considerably.    Hiis  operation 
B  continued  backwards  and  forwards,  from  one  winch  to  the  other,  till  the 
dve  b  of  sufficient  intensity.    The  effect  produced  by  this  contrivance  is 
ODvious ;  the  pressure  of  the  cylinder  forces  out  of  the  cloth  the  water 
which  it  had  imbibed,  and  the  colouring  matter  being  instantly  presented  to 
ic,  meets  with  no  obstacle  to  its  thorough  penetration. 
•  Improved  Cooking  Apparatut, — M.  Lanare,  director  of  the  Atheneom 
af  Languages,  has  invented  an  utensil,  which  he  calls  autoclave,   M.  I^oaie 
engages  to  dress  his  dinner  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  end  lately  made  the 
experiment  with  complete  success  before  a  numerous  company.    He  had 
put  into  the  vessel  a  piece  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  as  much  water  as  is 
necessary  for  a  dish  for  fv9e  persons.    The  vessel  was  placed  over  a  fire, 
which  was  kept  op  by  some  pieces  of  charcoal.    In  twenty-six  minutes  the 
vessel  was  taken  on,  and  lefl  a  few  minutes  to  cool;  and  the  reporter 
affirms,  that  the  broth  was  excellent,  and  the  meat  thoroughly  done.    It  is 
not  necessary  to  open  the  pot  to  skim  it,  so  much  as  once  during  the 
boiling;  for  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  the  scum  is  found  at  the  bottom  of 
.  die  vessel,  and  does  not  mix  with*  the  brodi.    The  advantage  of  this 
atUocUvoiau  cotkeiry  are,  1st.  lliat  the  soup  is  excellent,  which  is  vtvf 
natural,  because  the  apparatus  is  hermetically  closed,  and  nothing  tberefeie 
is  lost.    Snd.  That  the  prodnce  is  much  increased  by  the  quantity  of  jelly 
.  yielded  b^  the  bones,    drd.  That  the  cookery  is  far  taore  expeditious  than 
m  the  ordinary  kettles,  &c.    This  mode  of  cookery  will  be  nighly  adran- 
tageous,  to  the  poor  in  particular. 

'  Smoke  Burning. — We  congratulate  the  public  on  the  complete  success, 
in  every  view  qf  the  subject,  which  has  attended  the  trial  of  Messrs.  Parkes' 
apparatus  for  consuming  smoke  at  the  steam  boilers  of  Messrs.  Horrockses 
and  Co.'s  factoiy,  Preston.  The  adoption  of  the  plan  entirely  removed  the 
nuisance  of  ftmoke,  and  the  experience  of  five  weeks  clearly  proves,  that  a 
saving  of  fuel  is  effected  more  than  sufficient  to  countermlance  diefint 
cost  of  the  alteration.    It  is  well  known  to  scientific  mauafiictiiren^  that 
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the  steam-engine  upon  which  this  experiment  was  made,  has  been  snpportfed 
Mpon  as  little,  if  not  less,  fuel  than  any  other  of  equaL  power  in  the  kingdom, 
upon  tbe  old  principle ;  the  result  may,  therefore,  be  deemed  a  full  demon-, 
scfatioii  of  the  advantage  of  the  plan,  as  a  measoie  of  economy.    Messrs. 
Horrockses  and  Co.  are  proceeding  to  alter  other  engines  upon.  Messrs.. 
Parkes's  plan;  Messrs. Paley  and  Co.  are  also  adopting  it  at  their  works, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  town  will  be 
entirefy  freed  from  the  nuisance  which  has  heretofore  proceeded  bom  the 
uumemos  steam-engine  chimneys  within  its  prectncta.    We  understand  that 
an  experiment  is  about  to  be  made  to  emct  the  consomptioa  of  smok^. 
arising  from  the  heating  of  a  bakehouse  oven;  and  should  this  prove  suc- 
cessful, a  manufacturing  town  need  no  longer  be  enveloped  in  the  gloom  of 
80  atmosphere  impervious  to  the  cheering  rays  of  the  sun. 
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Transactions  of  the  Colleee  of  Physicians  in  Ireland.   Vol.  HI.   8vo.   14s. 

The  Hunterian  Oration^  delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  liondon,  February  1821.  By  Thomas  Chevalier,  Esq.,  F.R.^>  F.A.S.  YX^. 
Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  King.    5s. 

The  Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine,  systematically  arranged  and  ap- 
plied to  British  Practice.    By  J.  G.  Smith,  M.D. 

Researches  into  the  Laws  and  Phenomena  of  Pestilence,  and  Remarks  on 
Quarantine,  &c.    By  Thomas  Hancock,  M.D.    8vo.    8s. 

Annals,  Historical  and  Medical,  during  the  first  Four  Tears  of  the  Uni- 
versal Dispensary  for  Children.  '  By  John  Bunnell  Davis,  M.D.,  Physician 
to  the  Institution,  &c.    8vo.    13s. 

A  Practical  Essay  on  Ring-worm  of  the  Scalp,  Scald  l^ead,  and  other 
Species  of  Porrigo.    By  Samuel  Plum  be.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Cataract.    By  C.  M.  de  la  Garde.    8vo.    8s. 

Observations  on  some  of  the  General  Principles,  and  on  the  Particular 
Nature  and  Treatment  of  the  different  Species  of  Inflammation.  By  J.  H. 
James.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

The  Physician's  Guide,  being  a  Popular  Dissertation  on  Fevers,  Inflam- 
mations, and  all  Diseases  connected  with  tliem.  By  Adam  Dods,  M.D. 
10s.  6d. 

Practical  Observarions  on  the  Use  of  the  Cubebs,  or  Java  Pepper,  in  the 
Cure  of  Gonorrhoea,  with  Cases.    By  Henry  Jeffreys,  Esq.,  Suigeon.    3s. 

MILITART  A19D   NAVAL   AFFAIRS. 

Memoirs  of  the  Operations  of  the  British  Army  in  India,  during  the 
Mahratta  War  in  1817,  1818,  1819.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Valentine  Blackie. 
4to.    4l.  14si.  6d. 

The  Martial  Achievements  of  Great  Britain,  and  her  Allies,  during  the 
most  Memorable  Period  of  Modern  Hbtory.    Elephaht  4to.    Embelluhed 
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wtdi  51  EqprayingVy  ooloored  in  imUation  of  thtf  Drawings^  ISl.  138.;  hal^ 
l)0Uiid,L.P..S7l.€s. 

The  Naval  AchJeTeaients  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies,  during  the 
most  Memorable  Period  of  Modem  History;  with  51  coloured  EngraTmgft. 
Elephant  4to.  half-bound,  131.  Ids.,  L.  P.  <7l.  as. 

A  Treatise  on  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  desiened  for  the 
Use  of  British  Seamen.  By  Rev.  James  Trimare,  O.U.,  Professor  in  the 
Royal  Navtd  College,  and  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  Plymouth.  8vo. 
IJs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Expedition  of  Orsua,  and  the  Crimes  of  Agnirre.  By  Robert 
Southey,  Esq.,  P.L, 

Spare  Minutes ;  or,  Resolved  Meditations  and  Premeditated  Resolution». 
Written  by  Arthur  Warwick.    6s.         * 

Gascoyne*s  Princely  Pleasures,  with  the  Masque  intended  to  have  been 
presented  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworto  Castle,  in  1575.    Small 
8vo.    58. 6d. 
life  in  London.    By  Pierce  Egan.    ll.  Ids. 

The  Triple  Aim ;  or,  the  Improvement  of  I^eisure,  Friendship,  and  In- 
tellect, attempted  in  Epistolary  Coh'espondence.    8vo.    10s.  6d.  ^ 
Tbonipson*s  Self  Inmcative  Time  Taoler. '  Fcap.  baif4)buiid.    18s^  6d. 
One  Thousand  Eiperiments  in  i^emistry,    ay  Colin  Mackenzie.    8vo. 
ll.  Is. 

The  Excursions  of  a  Spirit,  with  a  Survey  of  the  Plan9tary  World ;  i 
Vision.     12mo.    5s. 

Herahne;  or,  Opposite  Proceedings.  By  Letitia  Matilda  Hawkins.  4 
vols.    8vo'.     11. 128. 

Ballantyne^s  Novellist's  Library.  Vols.  II.  and  III.,,  containing  Smollett's 
Novels  and  Translations.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  the  life  of 
the  Author,  by  the  Editor.    Royal  Bvo.   -21.  Ids. 

Deportment  of  a  Married  lile,  laid  down  ip  a  Series  of  Letters,  writteq 
to  a  Young  Lady  lately  Married.    8vo.    68. 

The  A;^r8bire  Legatees;  or,  the  Pringle-  Family*     By  the  Author  of 
Annals  of  the  Parish.    12mo.    7s. 
The  Yoain|  Infidel,  a  Fire-side  Reverie.    Br  a  Friend  to  Youth. 
Culioiiry  Chemistry,  exhibiting  the  Soientinc  Principles  of  Cookery.    By 
Frederic  Accum.     8ro.    9s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Dramatic  Character  of  Falstaff.  By  Maurice  Morgan. 
8s.  6d.  .  . 

The  Complote  Answer  to  some  late  Strictures  on  the  Quarteriy  Review, 
relative  to  Uie  Life  and  Writings  of  Pope.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles. 
8vo.  4s. 
A  Word  to  Fanatics,  Puritans,  and  Sectaries.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
An  Essay  on  the  Superstitions,  Customs,  and  Arts,  common  to  the 
Ancient  ^yptians,  Abyssinians,  and  Ashantees.  ByT.  Edward  Bowdich^ 
Esq.,  Condactor  of  the  Mission  to  Ashaotee.    8vo. 

Enchiridion;  or,  a  Hand  for  the  One-Uanded.  By  George  Webb  de 
Renzy,  Capt.  U.  P.  82d  R^    Small  8vo.    5s. 

Essays,  and  Characters  of  a  Prison  and  Prisoners.  By  Geoffiney  Mynshall, 
of  Gra^s  Inn.    Reprinted  from  the  original  Edition  of  1618. 

A  Dialoeue  in  the  Shades,  between  Wm.  Caxton,  a  Modern  Bibliomaniac/ 
and  Wm.  Wynhon,  &c.  &c.    2s.  6dL 
St.  George  and  St.  Denys,  a  Dialogue.    By  Hugh  Melrose.    8vo.    5s.  M. 
Ad  Inquiry  respecting  tiie  Relation  of  Onue  and  -EffiM^  in  'whiolr  the 
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Theories  of  Dr.  T.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Hume,  are  examinecl.    Also  «  neit 
Theory  of  the  £arth.    Bv  James  MUne,  Architect,  Edinbui^.  8vo.  3s^  6d. 
'  Farewell  Letters  to  a  few  Friends  in  Britain  and  America,  on  returning 
to  Bengal  in  1831.    By  William  Ward,  of  Serampore.     ISmo.    Cs. 
The  Vicar  of  Iver,  a  Tale.    ISmo.    Ss.  6d. 

NATURAL    HISTOET, 

Zool<^cal  Researches  in  the  Island  of  Java,  &c.  &c. ;  with  Figures  of 
Native  Quadrapeds  and  Birds.  By  Thomas  Uorsfield,  M.D.  No.  I.  Royal 
4to.     11.  Is. 

Manual  of  Mineralogy.  By  Robert  JaAieson,  Regius  Professor  of  Natural 
History,  I^ecturer  of  Mineralogy  in  the  Universi^  of  Edinbuigli,  F.R.S.,  Sec. 
8vo.     15s. 

Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  Plants.  By  P.  DecandoUe  and  R.  Sprengel. 
Translated  from  the  German.    8vo.    15s. 

A  Selection  of  the  Correspondence  of  Linnaus,  and  other  Naturalists, 
from  the  Original  MSS.  By  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  M.D.,  F JL.S., 
President  of  the  linnean  Society.    S  vols.    8vo.    11. 10s. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Natural  Classification  of  Mammalia,  for  the  Use  of 
Students  and  Travellers.    By  T.  Edwaid  Bowdich,  Esq.    8vo. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Ornithology  of  Cuvier,  for  the  Use  of  Students 
and  Travellers*    By  T.  Edward  Bowdich,  Esq.    8vo. 

PHILANTHROPY. 

Hints  to  Philanthropists ;  or,  a  Collective  View  of  Practical  Means  of 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  and  Labouring  Classes  of  Society.  By 
William  Davis.    3vo.    4s.  6d. 

Report  to  the  County  of  Lanark,  of  a  Plan  for  relieving  Public  Distress, 
and  removing  Discontent,  by  giving  permanent  productive  Employment  to 
the  Working  Classes.    By  Robert  Owen,    4to, 

POETRY, 

Poems,  Divine  and  Moral;  many  of  them  now  first  pubtished.  Selected 
by  John  Bowdler,  Esq.    6s. 

The  Tour  of  the  Dove,  with  Occasional  Pieces.  By  John  Edwards. 
Small  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Montgommery,  a  Scottish  Poet  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century;  with  Biographical  Notices.  By  David  Irving,  LL.D.  Small 
8vo.    18s. 

My  Note  Book ;  or.  Sketches  from  the  Gallery  of  St.  Stephen's;  a  Satirical 
Poem.    By  Wilfrid  Woodfall,  Esq.    Fcap.  8vo.    5s. 

Poems  lor  Youdi»    By  a  Family  Circle.    Vol.  If.    Ss.  6d. 

Napoleon,  and  other  rooms.    By  Samuel  Cower,  Esq. 

Christina's  Revenge ;  or,  the  Fate  of  Monaldeschi ;  with  other  Poems. 
By  J:  M.  Mofiatt,    Fcap.  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Eidespemox,  and  other  Poems.  By  Rev.  C.  F.  Watkins,  Curate  of 
Windsor.    Fcap,  8vo.    7s. 

The  Old  English  Squire,  a  Poem,  in  Twenty  Cantos,  with  Twenty-four 
bnmoroQS  coloiued  Prints.    8vo.    ll.  lis.  6d. 

Metrical  Version  of^lhe  Collects  for  every  Sunday  in  the  Year.  By  Rev. 
C.  H.  Beatson^    13roo.    4s. 

Cleone,  Summer's  Sunset  Vision,  and  other  Poems.  By  Oscar,  Author 
pf  Zayda*    Fcap.  8vo.    6s.  dd. 

The  Lord  ot  the  Desert,  Sketches  of  Scenery,  Foreign  and  Domestic, 
luid  other  Poems.    By  David  Corey,  Esq.    Fcap.  8vo.    7s. 

f  oems  and  Translations  from  Schiller.    8vo. 


•  llM43arden  of  ilorencey«n4  other  Poemi.  &y  John  Hamilton.  Fcap.  8vo. 

78. 

Lejs  on  Laod.    By  If  mael  Fitzadam,  formerly  an  able  Seaman  on  board 

the Frigate.    Fcap.  Sto.    7s. 

.  Kentish  Poets,  a  Series  of  Writers  on  English  Poetry,  Natives  of,  or 
Residents,  in  the  County  of  Kent ;  with  Specimens  of  their  Compositions, 
and  some  Account  of  their  Lives  and  Writings.  By  Richard  Freeman. 
i  vols.    19mo.     16s.  « 

Rome,  a  Poem.    8vo.    6s. 

The  Cottage  of  Pella,  a  Tale  of  Palestiney  with  other  Poems.  By  John 
fiellanj.    8v6.^  Ss. 

All  our  Glories,  an  Epic  Poem,  in  Two  Parts ;  with  a  Lithographic  Fly 
Leafto  Lord  Byron.    8vo.    6s. 

Translations  from  Castmir,  &c.,  with  Poems,  Odes,  and  Specimens  of 
Latin  Prose.    By  J.  Kitchener,  B.  A.,  late  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

.   Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates.    Vol.  IIL    New  Series.    11. 1  Is.  6di 

An  Essay  on  the  Production  of  Wealth,  with  an  Appendix,  in  which  the 
Principles  of  Political  Economy  are  applied  to  the  actual  Circumstances  of 
the  Countiy.    By  R.  Torrens,  Esq.,  F.R.S.    8vo.     12s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  the  Price  of  Labour  on  National  Wealth 
and  Happiness,  &c.  &c.    By  a  Magistrate.    8vo. 

Residents  and  Non>Residents,  an  Essay  on  the  Elective  Franchise,  with 
Reference  to  the  Original  and  Common  Iaw,  Rights  of  Residents,  &c.  By 
Arthur  Kelley,  Esq.    Royal  Qvo. 

A  Few  Doubts  as  to  toe  Correctness  of  some  Opinions  generally  enter- 
tained on  the  Subject!  of  Population  and  Political  Economy.  By  Piercy 
RaFenstojie,  M,A.    8vo.    l^s. 

A  Series  of  Tables,  exhibiting  the  Gain  and  Loss  to  the  Fundholder, 
arising  from  the  Fluctuations  in  the  Value  of  the  Currency,  firom  1801  to 
1331.    By  Robert  MusheC.    8vo.  « 

Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis* 
8vo.    Is. 

The  Restoration  c^  Natipnal  Prosperity  shown  to  be  immediately  prac- 
ticable.    By  the  Author  of  Junius  Identified.    8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

Reflections  on  the  Pt^ent  Difficulties  of  the  Country,  and  on  relieving 
them,  by  opening,  new  Markets  Xo  our  Commerce,  nnd  removing  ail 
ifljurioos  Restrictions.    By  an  Old  Asiatic  Merchant.    Ss. 

An  Attempt  to  define  some  of  the  First  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 
By  Thomas  Smith*    8vo^    7s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Moral  Tendency  of  Divine  Revelation  asserted  and  illustrated  in 
Sight  Discourses,  preached  at  the  Bampton  Lecture  in  1821.  By  Rev. 
John  Jones,  A.M.,  Archdeacon  of  Merioneth,  &c.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Sermons.  By  the  late  Very  Rev.  William  Pearce,  D.D^  F.R.S.,  Dean  of 
Ely,  &c.     8vo.    13s. 

Discourses  adapted  to  the  Pulpit,  or  to  the  Use  of  Families,  from  Tracts 
and  Treatises  of  Eminent  Divines.  By  Rev.  Edward  Atkyns  Bray.    8vo.  88. 

Practical  Reflections  on  the  Psalms;  or,  Short  Daily  Meditations:  to 
whicb  is  added,  a  Prayer  adapted  to  each  foregoing  Psalm.  By  Mrs. 
Sberiflfe.     9  ▼ols.    istmo.    13s. 

Seventeen  Sermons  of  the  eminently  pious  and  deeply  learned  Bishop 
Andrewes  modemiaed.  By  th»  Rev.  Ciiarles  Danbeney,  Archdeacon  of 
Samm.    8vo»     10b.  6d.  ..... 
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Sennons.^  Bf  the  kta  Joba  De€re  TbomMy  D.D.,  fUctor  9f  Uby 

Mesperton,  York.    2  vob.    8vo.    18s. 

Lectures  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John;  Part'L  By  Charies 
Abel  Moysey,  D.D.y  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  and  Reptor  of  Walcot.  8?o.  81 

Essays  on  the  Holy  Scriptdresy  the  Deity  of  Christy  Public  Wonhip, 
Prayer,  Covetoasness,  Self  knowledge.    By  D.  Copsey.    8vo«    7s. 

Sermons.    By  the  late  Frederic  Thurston,  M«A.    8fo»    ISs. 

Prejudice  and  Responsibility;  or,  a  Brief  Inquirr  into  sonie  of  the  Caosos 
and  the  Cure  of  Prejudice  against  Religion^  ana  the  Doctrine  of  Man's 
Responsibility  for  imbibing  it.     ISrao.    8s.  6d« 

Prophecy  Illustrated,  being  a  connected  Exposition  of  the  Book  df 
Revelations.    By  T.  A,  Teulon.    ]8mo'.    Ss.  Od. 

A  Compreheusive  View  of  the  Origin  and  Tenets  of  the  Baptists.    98. 6dl 

Nine  Discourses  on  Important  Subjects,  delivered  in  St.  Mark's  Cborcby 
Liverpool.    By  Rev.  W.  Mortoa.    8vo.    6s.  6d. 

The  Old  Testament  arranged  on  the  Basis  of  Lightfoot's  Chronicle,  in 
Historical  and  Chronological  Order;  in  such  manner,  that  the  Books, 
Chapters,  Psalms,  Prophecies,  &c.  may  be  read  in  one  connected  Hisioiy, 
in  the  very  Words  of  the  authorized  Translation:  with  Six  Indexes.  By 
Rev.  Geoige  Townsend,  M.A.y  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  S  vob.  8vo. 
11.  16s. 

Sermons  on  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  Repentance  and  Faith.  By  Rev. 
James  Carlisle,  of  Dublin. 

A  Comparative  View  of  the  Presbyteridn,  Congregational,  mod  Inde^ 
pendent  Forms  of  Church  Government ;  being  an  Attempt  to  trace  out  the 
Primitive  Mode  from  Scripture  and  Antiquity.  By  Jos^h  TumbuU,  B.A., 
of  Wymondiey  Academy.     ISmo.    Ss. 

Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers*, 
Glasgow.  No.  VIII.,  on  Sabbath  Schools.  This  Number  completes 
Vol.  I.    8vo.    8s.  6d.        ' 

The  Protestant.    Vol.  HI.    8vo.     9s. 

Three  Serr*.ons  on  the  Power,  Origin,  and  Succession  of  the  Christiaa 
Hierarchy,  and  especially  of  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  Re^.  John 
Oxiee,  Rector  of  dcauton,  and  Curate  of  Stonegrove.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Practical  Sermons. '  By  Abraham  Rees,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  Vbls.  III.  and  IV. 
8vo.     11. 4s. 

Hints  humbly  submitted  to  Commentators,  and  more  especially  to  such 
as  have  written  elaborate  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  and 
Revelution  of  St.  John.     By  William  Witherby.     Is.  6d. 

A  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  with  Introductory  Observations 
on  the  Popular  Causes  of  Infidelity.    By  Joseph  Macardy,     8vo.    8s. 

VOYAGES   AMD   TRAVELS. 

An  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  and  of  its  Inhabitants,  wiA 
Travels  in  that  Island.    By  John  Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    4to.    31.  13s.  6d. 

Notes  relative  to  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Crim  Tartars,  Written 
during  a  Four  Years'  Residence  among  that  People.  By  Mary  Holdemess. 
ISmo.    5s.  6d. 

Travels  in  South  Europe,  from  Modem  Writers,  with  Reraaiis  and 
Observations,  exhibiting  a  connected  View  of  the  present  State  of  that 
Quarter  of  the  Globe.    By  Rev.  William  Bingley,  M  Jl.    18mo.    6s.  6d. 

The  Personal  Narrative  of  M.  de  Humboldt's  Travels  to  the  Equinoctial 
Regions  of  the  New  Continent,  during  the  Years  1799-1804.  1  ranslated 
by  Ilelen  Maria  Williams,  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  Aotho^ 
V0I.V.    8vo.     11.4s. 
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Skftches  of  India.  By  a  Traveller.  For  Fire-side  Travellers  at  Home. 
8vd.    iOs.  6d. 

Sketches  of  India.    By  ait  Officer.    8vo. 

Italy.    B^  Lady  Morgan.    2  vols.    4to.    31.139.6(1. 

A  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Northern  Africa.  By  Captain  Lyon,  R^N., 
Coiii{)anion  to  the  late  Mr.  Ritchie.     4to.    31.  Ss. 

Travels  of  Cosmo  the  Third,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  through  England, 
daring  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.    4to. 
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Sunday  School  l/mofi.— At  sx.  in  the  morning  of  May  9th,  the  annual 

meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  W.  B. 

Goraey,  Esq.  in  the  chair.    The  annual  report  comprehended  a  copious 

view  of  the  state  of  Sunday  schools,  both  abroad  and  at  home.    In  France, 

the  Sunday  schools  are  bnt  fev^,  and  make  but  slow  prosress.    In  Holland 

they  are  more  numeroas,  though  the  report  complains,  that  in  some  places 

the  instruction  is  not  sufficiently  reli^ous.     In  India,  Sunday  schoojs  are 

established  at  Calcutta,  Chinsurah,  Bellary,  Chittagong,  and  Malacca.    In 

Ceylon  also,  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  have  86  Sunday  and  day  schools, 

containing  4908  cbildren-    Sunday  schools  have  been  also  opened  in  New 

'South  Wales,  the  Mauritius,  and  in  West  and  South  Africa ;  in  the  latter  at 

four  different  missionary  stations.     In  the  American  United  States,  the 

scho<ds  are  numerous  and  successful.    At  N«w  York,  they  have  3,500 

boy^  and  3,798  girls:  and  the  scholars  connected  with  the  Sunday  School 

Union,  Philadelphia,  are  no  less  than   19,481.      Ten  schools  have  been 

formed  in   Newfoundland,  and   several  in   Upper  Canada;    but  Lower 

Canada  is  ill  provided.     In  Antigua,  the  Clvurch  Missionary  Society  have 

1,494  Sunday  scholarsi  beside  those  of  the  WeSleyans,  who  have  schools  of 

this  description  in  most  of  the  West  India  islands.     The  report  then 

i^dverts  to  Mr.  Brougham's  Bill,  which  it  considers  as  highly  injurious  to 

this  cause — to  the  Quarterly  Meetinis  of  Teachers,  and  their  discussions — 

to  the  sums  recently  voted,  viz.  .£87.  16s.  9d. — to  the  gypsies,  to  whose 

children  it  recommends  particular  attention — ^to  the  General  Sunday  School 

Society — ^and  to  the  Educational  Clothing  Society;   and  then  gives  the 

following  abstract  of  the  present  state  of  the  different  Union  and  Reporting 

Societies: — 

Schools.    Teachers.    Scholars. 

Four  London  Auxiliaries  •  •  • 324  4,138  48,869 

Fifty-seven  Country  Unions  and  Societies*  •   2,407        29,085         269,784 

Union  in  Wales  •- • »•••« 160  310  14,688 

Schoolsin  thelsleof  Man-- •         46  314  -2,861 

Sabbath  School  Union  for  Scotland 676  1,918  44,683 

Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland 1,353  •  •  •  •  135,600 

4,966        36,095  516,478 

Increase  last  year  «^«^ <        740  3,758  88,920 

ProieUant  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Religious  Liberty. — ^Tlie  anni-^ 
versary  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  tlie  City  of  London  Tavern,  on 
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•  t 

Saturday  May  Kth,  Samuel  Charles  Whitbreadf  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  tli^  un- 
avoidable absence  of  lord  John  Russell,  M.P.,  in  the  ctuur.  John  Wilkes, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  secretaries^  in  a  most  eloquent  and  forcible  speech,  me 
a  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  during  the  past  year;  from 
which  it  appeared  that  their  interference  had  been  highly  useful  aqd 
successful  in  a  variety  of  cases,  in  which  the  rights  of  Protestant  Dissenters 
'  hiid  been  infringed.  Several  recent  instances  were  related  of  attempts  ^ 
assess  places  of  worship  to  the  support  of  the  poor,  the  church  rate,  and 
the  house  and  window  tax.  Demands  of  mortuary  fees^  Easter  dues,  tolls 
on  going  to  chapel,  and  the  ballotting  ministers  for  the  militia,  were  also 
stated,  and  properly  commented  on ;  as  was  the  punishment  in  peveral  cases 
of  persons  disturbing  congregations  of  Di&senters,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
worship,  in  places  regularly  certified  according  to  law.  Statements  were 
thenNnade  ot  the  illegal  conduct  of  a  clef]^inan  in  Devonshire,  and  another 
in  Wilts,  in  declining  to  read  the  service  of  the  church  over  the  bodies 
of  those  who  had  not  received  the  rite  of  baptism  from  episcopalian  hands; 
and  especially  of  the  refusal  of  a  vicary  in  the  county  oT  Huntingdon,  to 
marry  a  couple,  because  the  bridegroom,  being  tl^e  son  of  a  Baptist  Dis- 
senter, had  never  been  baptized;  with  the  applications  to  their  several 
bishops,  and  the  apologies  whicli  the  clergymen  had  been  compelled  to 
make.  Wishes  were  also  expressed,  that  by  the  burial  of  Diseenters  in 
their  own  cemeteries,  they  would  dirniuisb  the  vexations  which  so 
many  clergymen  continued  to  exert;  and  among  these,  the  prohibition  of  a 
Berkshire  vicar  of  the  tolling  of  the  parish  bell  at  the  funeral  of  the  wife  of 
a  Dissenting  minister,  was  particularly  noticed.  Amongst  the  resolutions 
unanimously  passed  by  tlie  meeting  were  the  two  following :  **  That  this 
meeting  deeply  regret  the  continued  aggressions  of  the  dei^gy  of  the  Esta- 
blishtd  church  ou  Protestant  Dissenters,  by  renewing  their  refusals  to  read 
the  burial  service  over  their  dead,  and  to  celebrate  tneir  marriages,  and  by 
sanctioning  many  proceedings  hostile,  not  only  to  their  useful  labours,  but 
even  to  the  toleration  they  are  entitled  to  enjoy :  but  that  they  cheerfolly 
acknowledge  the  courteous  conduct  of  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  aiid  Lincoln, 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  interfered  to  restrain 'some  clerical 
aggressions  of  which  they  complained." — *^That,  regarding  Henry  Brougham, 
Ehq.,  M.P.,  asT  an  eloouent,  benevolent,  and  enlightened  friend'  to  civil  and 
rclji^ious  freedom,  ana  obliged  by  his  exertions  to  correct  Che  abnse  of 
educational  charities,  this  meeting  deplore  that  a  bill  should  have  been 
introduced  by  him  to  Parliament,  as  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  that 
would  injuriously  increase  the  power  of  the  Established  church,  adtl  largely 
to  the  load  of  the  public  burdens,  augment  the  degradation  and  evils  of 
which  Dissenters  complain,  and  lessen  that  general,  extending,  and  bene6« 
cent  instruction,  which  honourable  zeal,  and  Christian  philanthropy,  abun* 
dantly  supply;  and  that  the  committee  for  the  ensuing  year  be  directed 
strenuously  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  measure  whenever  revived/' 

Continental  Societtf.— 'This  society  held  its  third  anniversary  meeting  at 
Freemasons'  Hall,  on  May  16lh,  sir  Thomas  Barings  Bart.,  president,  in 
the  chair.  The  report  stated,  that  notwithstanding  the  Small ness  of  its 
funds  at  home,  and  the  prejudices  with  which  it  had  to  contend  abroad,  the 
society  had  various  agents  in  its  employ.  Two  of  these  are  stationed  at 
Paris,  one  of  whom  (M.  Mejanel)  was  present  at  this  meeting;  two  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  OHeans;  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine;  another  in  the 
Pays  de  Vaud ;  others  near  Amiens^  in  the  ^"alleys  of  Piedmont,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Noireau,  Valenciennes,  and  Normain,  with  all  whom  they  Imld 
correspondence,  ancl  who  are  actively  employed  in  the  manner  above  stated. 
It  is  added,  that  the.  expenses  of  last  year  amounted  to  nearly  «£100(K ; 
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vbems  the  stated  subBcriptiQDs  did  not  exceed  jf  800.  The  rest  had  beeit 
made  up  by  donations.  The  anniversary  sermon  was  preached  on  tho 
preceding  evening  at  Blackfriars*  Churchy  by  tha  Rev,  W.  Marsh,  of 
Colchester. 

Baptist  Mitsipnary  iS<)cte/^.-^The  public  services  connected  with  the 
twenty-ninth  anniversary  of  this  institution,  commenced  on  Wednesday,  the 
tOdi  of  June,  when  the  Rev.  S.  Crisp,  of  Bristol,  preached  at  Great  Queen 
Street  Chapel,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ivfmey  at  Sion  Chapel.  On  the 
following  day  the  meeting  for  business  was  held  at  Spa  Fields  Chapel «. 
Joseph  uuttndge,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  From  the  statement  of  accounts,  it 
appeared  thai  the  receipts  of  the  society  had  amounted  to  more  than 
«t  13,000.,  being  considerably  more  than  was  received  in  any  former  year ; 
but  that  the  payments  having  been  upwards  of  ^17,000.  there  was  a 
balance  of  about  o£3,500.  due  from  the  society.  The  collection  at  this  and 
the  other  services  conuected  with  the  society,  amounted  to  nearly  «£400., 
exceeding  what  had  ever  been  received  at  any  previous  anniversary. 

Port  rf  London  Society, — July  19,  the  day  of  the  coronation,  the  Port  of 
London  Society,  and  the  Bethel  Union  Society,  met  on  board,  the  Floating 
Chapel  on  the  Thames,  to  implore  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  upon  the 
monarch  of  these  realms,  theu  ratifying,  in  die  solemn  act  of  coronation, 
the  compact  made  with  his  people.  The  assembly  was  composed  of  many, 
seamen,  masters  of  ships  and  their  families,  with  many  persons  from  the 
shore.  At  the  commencement  of  the  service,  a  letter  from  Leith  was  read. 
Slating  that  the  seamen  of  that  port  would  assemble,  at  the  same  time,  on 
board  their  Floating  Chapel,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Rev.  Mr,  Angas 
commenced  with  prayer,  and  the  100th  Psalm  being  sung,  the  most  com- 
prehensive .  prayer  by  King  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  was 
read  in  a  very  impressive  manner.  The  Rev.  G.  Smith  followed  in  prayer. 
The  treasurer  of  the  Port  of  London  Society  then  rend  a  letter  from  Nevy^ 
York,  stating  the  encouraging  progress  of  the  work  of  God  among  seamen 
at  that  port ;  and  that,  on  the  Sabbath  preceding  the  date  of  the  letter,  the 
Mariners' Church,  which  would  hold  upwards  of  1000  people,  was  crowded. 
It  further  stated,  that  ministers  of  all  denominations,  who  preached  Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  crucified,  as  the  only  way  of  salvation,  willingly  gave  their 
services  to  the  people,  and  merged  all  minor  differeuces  of  sentiment  in  the 
peat  purpose  of  urging  sinners  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  The  Rev. 
C.  Hyatt  then  read  the  67th  Psalm ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jeffreys,  missionary 
to  the  Island  of  Madagascar ;  lieutenant  NichulU,  R.  N.,  secretary  of  the 
Bethel  Union  Society;  and  captain  Simpson,  of  the  Juno,  (on  board  of 
which  ship  the  first  prayer  meeting  for  sailors  was  held  on  the  River 
Thames,)  engt^ed  in  prayer. 

Church  of  EnjgUtna  Tract  Society. — By  the  report  of  this  society,  it 
appears  that  several  new  tracts  have  been  published  during  tho  past  year, 
and  that  the  whole  number  of.  tracts  distributed  during  that  period  are  aa 
ibllows : — 

Sold 95,407 

Distributed  gratis • •  • 23,414 

Total....     118,831 
In  the  statement  of  account,  it  appears  that  the  society  has  received — 

By  subscriptions  and  donations .•••.  ^336    3     9 

By  sale  of  tracts ••••        160  14    6 

Total...  ^     ^396  17     3 
Disbursements*.        363  13    4 
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In  the  Report  it  ie  also  ttated,  tha^  hj  one  of  the  society's  tracts,  ^  four 
persons  were  awakened  to  serious  attention/' 

Street  PreocAing.— The  Kivo,  on  thb  PRosEcuTroNOFSAifu£LNsw- 
TON,  against  Samuel  Waller. — This  was  an  indictment  against  Samuel 
Waller,  a  respectable  cotton-spinner  at  Manchester,  and  a  lav-preadier 
amongst  the  primitive  Methodists ;  and  the  indictment  chained,  tnat  he,  the 
said  Samuel  Waller,  on  the  17th  June  last,  in  a  certain  public  street  and 
king's  hiehway,  in  the  parish  of  Ashton-unde^Lyne,  did  unlan'fully  sod 
injuriously  cause  and  procure  a  grckt  number  of  persons,  to  the  number  of 
900  or  more,  to  assemole  together,  and  did,  for  a  lon|  space  of  time,  to  wit, 
ibr  the  space  of  two  hours,  obstruct  the  said  pubhc  street,  to  the  great 
damage  and  common  nuisance  of  the  liege  subjects  of  our  lord  the  king,  and 
against  the  peace  of  our  said  lord  the  kifig,  bis  crown,  and  dignity.  The 
second  count  charged  the  defendant,  with  divers  other  persons,  to  the  jnrors 
unknown,  with  mwng  a  great  noise,  riot,  tumult,  and  disturbance,  llie 
third  count  charged  the  like  riot,  &c.  to  be  by  shouting  and  singing,  and 
wholly  choking  up  and  obstmcting  the  street  and  highway. 

The  trial  ofthis  indictment  came  on  at  the  Midsummer  Quarter  Sessions 
for  the  county  of  Lancaster,  held  by  adjournment  for  the  hundred  of  SJalfbnJ, 
at  the  Sessions^ouse,  Satford,  adjoining  Manchester,  on  Monday  the  SSd 
of  July,  before  the  Rev.  Vt.  R.  Hay,  clerk,  vicar  of  Rochdale,  Lancashire, 
and  rector  of  Ack worth,  in  the  county  of  York,  chairman  of  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  for  this  hundred ;  James  Norris,  Esq ,  barrister  at  law, 
stipendiary  magistrate  of  the  town  of  Manchester  and  Salford;  and  Ralph 
Wright,^  Esq.  Thomas  Starkie,  Esq.  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution ;  and  Philip  Courtenay,  Esq.  and  James  Baldwin  Brown,  Esq.,  LXX>. 
for  the  defendant.  Tlie  court  was  crowded  by  some  of  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  .Manchester,  especially  amongst  the  various  denominations  of 
Dissenters,  several  of  whose  ministers  were  also  present. 

Mr.  Starkie  stated  the  case  to  the  jury,  and  gave  the  substance  of  the 
indictment  as  above.  The  defendant,  he  informed  them,  and  persons  of  his 
class,  had  been  in  the  habit,  for  some  time  past,  of  vi^tiog  Ashton-onder- 
Lyne,  and  there  holding  forth  in  the  public  streets,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  On  the  day  mentioned  in  the  indictment, 
Mr.  Newton,  the  constable  of  Ashton,  finding  the  defendant  (who  was  what 
is  called  a  Ranter)  roaring  and  making  a  great  noise  within  about  20  yards 
of  the  church-door,  approached  him,  cautioned  him  of  the  illegality  of  his 

Eroceedings,  and  ordered  him  to  desist.  This  he  refused,  saying>  Christ  and 
is  disciples  did  so,  and  he  had  a  right  to  do  it :  that  he  was  a  licensed 
preacher,  and  considered  it  his  duty  to  continue  the  service.  **  Now,*  said 
Mr.  Starkie,  **  if  any  one  will  produce  me  a  text  from  Scripture  to  su{^>ort 
this  practice,  though  it  will  not  alter  the  law  of  the  case,  I  will  consent  to 
an  acquittal.'*  The  defendant,  in  consequence  of  his  obstinate  perseverance, 
was  summoned  to  appear  at  Oldham,  where  he  accordingly  attended  before 
the  magistrates,  on  Thursday  the  Slsty  and  when  bound  over  to  take  his  trial 
at  the  present  sessions,  he  refused  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  recoguizanoes. 
Thus  he  was  made  of  opposition  Stuff  thfdUghout;  but  his  (Mr.Staikie's) 
advice  was,  that  if,  in  any  future  case,  persons  situated  as  the  defendant 
was,  refused  to  pBY  those  fees  to  the  magistrates'  clerk,  that  he  was  authors 
ized,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  demand,  they  should  be  left  to  draw  their  owa 
recognizances  tnemselves.  Certainly  the  clerk  was  not  called  on  to  afiford 
them  the  facilities  of  pen,  ink,  and  {Apef,  or  to  give  his  labour,  and  it  was 
at  their  own  peril  if  they  drew  their  own  recognizances  wrong.  The  dt^ 
fendant  in  the  present  case  stood  upon  his  ri^ht,  but  though  he  would  have  the 
very  fable  assistance  of  two  of  his  learned  fnends  who  appeared  for  hiniySiMl 
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itho,  as  hif  coansel,  would,  he  was  sara,  do  every  thing  that  could  he  done, 

he  hoped  the  verdict  of  the  jury  •  would  he  such  as  to  coavince  him 

that  neither  he  nor  any  other  person,  not  even  a  minuter  of  the  church  of 

England,  if  it  were  allowable  to  conceive  that  a  clergyman  could  ever  so  far 

fw^t  his  duty,  had  a  right  to  obstruct  the  pablic  highway,  ranting  and 

roaring  to  the  common  nuisance  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  on  pretence  tlmt 

he  thought  it  his  duty  to  do  so.    With  respect  to  the  law  of  the  case,  it  was. 

Doe  a  litde  retncrkable,  that  it  had  been  aecided  in  that  very  court,  nearly 

a  century  ago,  and  he  had  a  record  of  it,  with  which  he  shoixld  shortly  trouble 

the  court  and  the  jury.    It  was  a  narrative  of  the  life  of  John  Murlin, 

wherein  it  was  stated,  that,  **  at  Oldham,  about  seven  miles  from  Manchester, 

(a  place  fiimous  for  daring  and- desperate  wickedness),  we  had  heavy  pene- 

cuiiotts  for  a  season ;  as  I  was  going  to  preach  in  the  street  one  Sabbath-^ay, 

two  constables,  with  a  ^at  mob  at  their  heels,  took  me  into  custody,  for 

riotous  behaviour,  in  singing  a  hymn  at  the  people  were  ctming  out  of" 

church.^    ^*  The  constables  and  their  assistants  were  special  drunk/'  (he, 

Mr.  Starkie,  supposed  they  were  ipecial  comtables),  and  began  a  quarrel, 

during  which  the  parish  clerk's  son  broke  the  druuken  constable's  head  with 

Im  own  staff.    ^  The  next  day,"  says  Murlin,  **  I  was  taken  before  a  justice, ' 

and  bound  over  to  the  Quarter  Sessions ;  but  I  traversed,  and  had  at  tried 

at  the  Assizes;  -from  thence  it  was  sent  back  to  the  Sessions,  where  it  was 

given  against  me.'* — He  did  not  mean  to  deny  the  defendant's  right  to 

preach — he  had  a  right  to  preach  in  proper  places,  and  there  let  him  rant 

and  roar  as  he  pleased  ;  but  tliis  was  a  public  nuisance.     Would  it  be  said 

that  a  mountebank,  who  might  be  as  good  a  sort  of  person  in  his  line,  as  the 

defendant  was  in  his,  had  a  right  to  set  up  a  stage  in  the  public  street,  and- 

olKtruct  it  by  bringing  together  a  numerous  company  ?     Why,  a  man  had 

been  indicted  and  convicted  for  making  noises  with  a  speaking  trumpet—- 

and  that  was  surely  a  tess,  nuisance  than  an  obstruction  to  the  street.    He 

inew  not  what  doctrine  the  defendant  brewed,  it  might  be  veny  wholesome 

or  very  bad,  it  might  be  strong  or  small  beer ;  he  had  no  concern  but  with 

his  conduct,  none  with  his  principles.  He  had  recently  seen  a  case  reported 

in  the  papers,  vi^ch  occurred  in  London,  where  it  appeared  that  a  lamily 

were  very  much  disturbed  by  noises  which  proceeded  from  a  chnpel.    On 

iaqniiy,  it  was  found  that  this  place,  which  was  used  for  worship  on  Sundays, 

was  on  odier  dsCys  the  residence  of  a- bear;  be  did  not  know  indeed  whether 

the  bear  was  ode  of  the  congregation ;  howiever,  he 'was  a  u'<ost  unpleasant 

ne^boar,  for  one  day  the  poor  woman  of  the  house,  opening  the  door  of 

her  cupboard,  found  ms  bead  in  her  provision  warehouse.   Legal  proceedings . 

were  instituted,  and  the  animal  was  accordingly  removed.    In  like  manner, 

he  trusted  the  verdict  of  the  jury  would  convince  the  defendant,  that  if  he 

was  determined  to  rant  and  roar,  he  must  do  it  in  proper  places. 

Samuel  Newton  stated,  that  he  is  deputy  constable  of  Ashton.  On  Sun- 
day  the  17th  of  June,  he  went  into  the  street — saw  Samuel  Waller  standing 
on  Jonathan  Whisker's  steps — there  were  other  persons  with  him,  he  sup- 
poses 900  or  more.  They  were  abont  20  yards  from  the  gate  of  the  church- 
jard.  Whilst  they  were  there,  a  hearse  came  from  Droylsden  with  a  funeral : 
the  hearse  came  to  the  church  a  different  way  with  the  corpse,  from  what  it 
usually  would  have  done.  Went  to  Waller,  and  told  him  his  orders  were 
from  the  consCmbles  and  churchwardens  to  make  him  desist.  W^aller  refused 
to  do  so.  Got  a  summons  for  him  to  appear  at  Oldham  on  the  31st,  when 
Waller  said  what  he  was  doing  was  lawful.  They  sung,  and  made  a  great 
noise.  The  tunes  were  common  song  tunes,  such  as  are  sung  by  factory 
lads  in  the  street.  Before  the  magbtrete.  Waller  said  he  would  persbt. 
Ihe  prmetsGe  has  been  continued  every  Sunday  since.    .Waller  has  not  been 
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them  tfiey  come  for  oppositioii  it  •ppesre ;  they  are  niore  tkiaa  twice  u 
numerous  now  as  when  Waller  preached.  Mr.  Waller  said  he  was  a  licensed 
teacher. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Courtemnr. — Witness  is  a  churchman ;  never  was  a 
Methodist ;  has  often  gone  to  Methodist  chapels,  hut  never  was  a  member 
of  their  society;  was  not  then  a  constable;  now  he  is  a  man  in  office, 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  go  to  the  church  of  England.  Samuel  Waller  did  not 
stand  himself  in  the  public  highway ;  was,  in  fact,  on  the  steps  of  a  door — 
Jonathan  Whisker's  be  belioYes.  Information  was  brought  to  him  of  the 
disturbance  from  the  public-house  opposite ;  a  gentleman  said,  if  it  were  not 
stopped,  he  would  remove.  Witness  heiurd  nothing  offensive  or  wrong. 
They  were  singing  to  merry  tones ;  song  tunes.  Knows,  in  point  of  fiicr, 
that  they  were  singing  psalms  or  hymns.  The  words  were  given  out  by 
defendant.  The  Ranters  have  come  in  a  double  body  since  defendant  was 
taken  before  the  magistrates.  Defendant  has  never  been  at  the  meetings 
since.  Mr.  France,  the  curate  of  Asbton,  and  the  churchwardens,  directdl 
witness  to  give  him  notice  the  Sunday  before,  that  if  he  did  not  remove,  he 
would  be  taken  up.  Was  sent  for  by  the  ostler  of  one  of  the  inns  to  a 
gentleman,  about  getting  the  defendant  away.  There  is  a  public4iouse 
opposite,  where  defendant  stood,  which  was  open ;  the  gentleman  who  sent 
to  nim  was  not  a  publican.  The  hearse  from  Droylsden  did  not  come  the 
usual  road ;  witness  tuppoted^  on  account  of  the  preaching.  Re-examined 
by  Mr.  Starkie.^The  hearse  did  come  an  indirect  road.  The  noise  was 
to  the  great  disturbance  of  those  who  had  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  the 
interment ;  was  sure  it  must  be.  Mr.  Coortenay  objected  to  this  as  new 
matter,  and  the  inquiry  was  not  pursued. 

The  chairman  here  said,  It  surely  is  not  intended  to  deny  that  this  is  a 
nuisance. 

Mr.  Courtenay  answered,  that  he  certainly  was  prepared  to  deny  it,  and, 
be  doubted  not,  with  success. 

James  Ogden  was  then  examined  by  Mr.  Starkie,  and  stated,  that  he  lives 
at  Middleton ;  is  not  in  any  business^ —  Eleroembers  Sunday  the  17th  of  June, 
Was  in  the  street  on  that  day.  Saw  Samuel  Waller  preaching  at  Jonathan 
Whisker's  door.  There  was  moch  noise  and  rabble ;  about  200  or  SOO 
people  were  assembled.  Waller  was  preaching  and  singing.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  shouting.  They  sung  merry  tunes.  Sung  like^bollad-singeis 
down  the  street.  The  street  was  crowded  up.  When  the  hearse  came. 
Waller  preached  louder, — witness  "  thamt  U  rcather  hamkwardJ'  It  was  a 
great  nuisance. 

Cros»-examined  by  Mr.  Brown. — ^Is  a  member  of  the  Established^  church. 
Is  at  present  out  of  employ.  Does  not  know  Samuel  Waller.  Did  not  bear 
his  words  distinctly ;  be  made  no  more  noise  than  was  necessary  to  make 
the  people  hear;  made  too  much  noise  for  witness.  Remembers  no  other 
qarriage  passing  but  the  hearse.  If  any  carriage  or  horse  had  come,  they 
might  liave  made  an  opening,  and  very  likely  would.  Heard  them  sing;ing 
like  lads  in  factories.  Has  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  singing  psalms  or 
hymns,  though  not  to  the  tunea  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  at  chivcb. 
lie  saw  nobody  interrupted  in  passing,  nor  any  vehicle. 

Mr.  Starkie. — That  is  my  case. 

Mr.  Courtenay  said,  he  rose  to  address  the  court  and  the  Jury  on  behalf 
of  the  defendant,  under  great  anxiety  and  embarrassment;  greater,  indeed, 
he  believed,  than  it  baa  been  his  lot  to  feel  with  respect  $o  any  other  case 
ever  confided  to  his  care.  His  anxiety,  however,  did  not  arise  from  any 
doubt  as  to  the  righteousness  of  his  cause,  for  it  was  the  cause  of  religions 
liberty;  nor  from  any  doubt  as  to  the  Uwfohiess  of  the  conduct  ponuca  b^ 
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Us  dtebt,  for  that  had  been  no  infringement  of  the  law.    it  arose  firoin  » 

tense  of  his  own  inabilit?  to  sustain  the  ^reat  interests  committed  to  faia 

cfaai^ge,  and  a  fear  lest  tne  holy  and  Christian  cause  with  which  he  ^as 

eotrusted  might  suffer  from  the  incompetency  of  its  advocate.    It  was  the 

cause  of  Protestant  Dissenters  which  he  advocated ;  and  his  client  relied^ 

and  the  Protestant  Dissenters  relied  also,  with  full  confidence  on  the  verdict 

uf  the  jury.  Another  source  of  difficulty  arose  from  the  opinion  of  the  chair- 

roan,  which  had  been,  (he  must  be  permitted  to  say,  though  he  said  it  with 

due  respect),  prematurely  and  somewhat  rashly  thrown  out  at  so  early  a 

period  of  the  trial.    He  could  not  imitate  the  pleasantry  which  had  been 

displayed  by  his  learned  friend,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution;  for  he 

was  not  sufficiently  at  ^ase  to  be  sportive.    He  was  ready  to  admit,  that 

when  the  case  was  first  presented  to  him,  his  opinion  coincided  with  that 

mhich  bad  been  expressed  bv  Mr.  Starkie  and  the  chairman,  that  the  conduct 

ofthe defendant  had  been  illegal;  but  that  opinion  had  been  removed  bjf 

an  investigation  into  the  merits  ofthe  cnsoy  and  he  was  confirmed  in  his 

present  impressions  by  what  they  had  heard  that  day.    Mr.  Starkie^  in  sup- 

poit  of  his  view  of  the  subject,  had  told  them  that  the  matter  had  been 

already  decided,  and  he  had  quoted  a  case,  which,  he  said,  took  place  in 

that  court  about  a  hundred  years  ago.    But  that  case  had  no  legal  weight ; 

it  was  firom  no  authentic  record ;  and  no  lawyer  could  hear  it  read,  without 

feeling  that  it  cut  its  own  throat.    Jt  stated^  that  the  matter  was  sent  to  the 

assiies,  and  Cried  there,  but  that  from  thence  it  was  sent  back  to  the  quarter 

sessions,  where  it  was  given  against  the  preacher.    Now  this  statement 

justified  him  in  saying,  tliat  it  was  an  ignorant  and  false  representation  of 

what  took  place,  if  it  were  not  entirely  a  wicked  invention  of  the  enemy. 

Every  lawyer  knew  that.no  such  circumstances  could  possibly  have  occurred. 

Mr.  Starkie  here  said,  a  case  might  be  removea  by  certiorari  to  the 

issizes,  and  afterwards  sent  back  to  be  tried  at  the  sessions. 

Mr.  Courtena^  replied,  he  knew  that  very  well,  though  it  had  seldom 
or  ever  been  done  of  late  years,  but  he  inquired  how  a  case,  the  trial  of 
which  took  place  at  the  assizes,  cx)uld  be  sent  down  for  nevv  trial  or  jud|- 
mant  here  ?  Another  case-  much  more  in  point  might  have  been  <juoted  by  his 
learned  friend,  but  he  had  very  prudently  forborne  to  do  so,  because  he'  did 
not  like  it ;  it  was  not  to  his  present  purpose.    This  was  that  of  Penn  and 
Mead  in  the  year  1670,  as  reported  m  tne  State  Trials.    It  was  an  object 
at  that  periodf  to  put  down  the  Quakers,  and  accordingly,  William  Penn,  the 
celebrated  leader  of  that  body,  and  a  friend  of  his  named  Mead,  were 
brought  to  trial,  not  at  the  New  Bailej  in  Manchester,  but  at  the  Old  Qaile^ 
in  London,  on  an  indictment  very  similar  to  the  present.  The  charge  against 
these  individuals  was  for  riotously  and  tumultuously  assembling  m  Grace- 
church  Street;  and  the  conduct  ofthe  court,  on  the  occasion  of  their  tria)^ 
presented  an  example  of  tyranny,  of  which,  fortunately,  few  instances  existedl 
rrom  that  conducti  |io  doubt  could  be  entertained  otthe  hardship  which  the 
defendants  would  have  suffered,  if  they  had  not  been  protected  by  a  British 
jury,  who,  by  finding  an  honest  special  verdict  of  ^^  Guilty  of  speaking  in  Grace- 
cbarch  Street,'*  diwppointed  the  court  of  their  expected  vengeance.    This 
verdict  the  court  refused  to  receive,  and  repeatedly  sent  the  jury  out  to  re^ 
consider  it ;  but,  after  beiug  confined  all  night,  they  manfully  returned  in 
the  morning,  a  general  verdict  of  **  Not  guilty."   For  this,  foUowilig  up  their 
aHatrary  and  tyrannical  course,  the  court  imposed  a  fine  on  the  jury  for 
alleged  miscxMnduct,  and  one  of  them  (Bushell)  refusing  to  pay  his  fine,  was 
committed  to  prison.    His  case  then  oecame  matter  of  judicial  investiga- 
tion.   Bushell  was  brought  op  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  promptly  released.  Looking  to  the  evidence  which  had 
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V^CD  given  in  the  present  case  as  Tery  similar  to  that  given  in  die  cas«  if 
Pepn  and  Mead,  he  felt  satisfied,  that,  as  was  the  course  of  the  honest  joiy 
then,  the  jury  now,  as  honest  and  independent  he  did  not  doubt,  was  not  to 
be  bamboozled  into  beliei'that  this  meeting  was  tumultuous.    This  proseco- 
tion,  he  hesitated  not  to  say,  was  tyrannical  and  hypocritical.    There  was 
90  law  of  the  land,  or  of  God,  agaiust  preaching  in  tbe  highway ;  but  the 
object  was  to  put  down  unpleasant  doctnues.  .  From  the  time  of  Penn  and 
Mead  to  the  present,  no  such  prosecution  had  been  attempted.     Had  not 
the  practice  of  field  preaching  very  much  increased  during  the  last  ceotory, 
and  especially  of  late  years  ?    An^  was  not  the  absence  of  all  prosecution 
for  it  a  strong  proof  that  it  was  no  offence  ?    Was  it  to  be  left  for  the  New 
Bailey,  in  the  year  1821,  to  have  a  revival  of  the  persecutions  attempted  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  back  ?    lie  had  already  stated,  that  bis  first  impres- 
fions  on  the  subject  were  those  of  the  chairman.    Those  impressions  had, 
however,  been  completely  removed  ;  but  even  if  tbe  conduct  of  his  client 
bad  been  wrong  in  law,  be  might  give  the  go-by  to  tbe  question  for  wautot 
evidence.    The  second  and  third  counts  of  the  indictment  charged  not, 
famuli,  and  disturbance.    But  as  this  was  not  supported  by  a  tittle  of  evi- 
dence, the  jury  would  have  to  confine  their  attention  to  the  first  count,  vit 
the  charge  of  obstruction^  and  that  obstruction  amounted  to  nothing.  What 
Was  it?   Why,  that  persons  were  hearing  his  client  preach;  and  that, 
according  to  one  witness,  there  was  a  hearse,  which,  he  suppoud,  turned 
another  way  in  conseauence.    Could  the  jury  lay  their  hands  upon  their 
hearts,  and  say,  from  this,  that  any  obstruction  existed  ?   llie  other  witness 
admitted,  on  his  cross-examination  by  roy  learned  friend  who  is  with  me  as 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  that  there  was  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
and  that  if  any  carriage  had  come,  the  people  would  hare  given  way.    This 
was  a  prosecution  at  common  law.     It  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  that 
there  was  no  statute,  no  positive  law,  which  his  client  had  infringed.    The 
common  law  -was  the  unwritten  law  of  sense.     It  combined  Uie  purest 
reason  with  the  purest  justice.     He  had  the  authority  of  Chief  Justice  liale, 
one  of  the  first  lawyers,  the  best  judges,  and  the  most  excellent  men,  that 
ever  adorned  the  bench,  for  saying,  that  Christianity  was  part  and  parcel  of 
the  common  law.     He  called  upon  the  jury,  therefore,  to  pause  and  investi- 
gate, how  that  which  our  Saviour  did,  and  instructed  his  apostles  to  do, 
could  be  a  nuisance ;  — to  pause  and  consider,  how  conduct  which  was 
sanctioned  by  his  example,  and  enforced  by  his  commands,  could  be  s 
nuisance  at  common  law.  The  common  law  being  that  whereof  the  memory 
«f  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  it  follows  that  a  nuisance  at  common  law 
can  be  no  new  nuisance ;  it  must  have  been  such  always,  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances.    But  he  had  shown,  that  notwithstanding  the  great 
increase  of  .field  preaching  within  the  last  century,  there  was  no  instance 
of  an  iudictment  such  as  tlie  preseut  fur  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
it  followed,  therefore,  and  he  had  a  right  so  to  conclude,  that,  in  tbe  eye  of 
^he  law,  such  preaching  constituted  no  nuisance.    With  respect  to  the 
.obstruction  of  the  high  way,-' admitting,  but  admitting  only  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  it  had  been  proved,  be  would  ask,  whether  assembling  in  tbe 
Atreets  was  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  to  be  deemed  a  pMblic  nuisance? 
By  way  of  illustration,  he  would  state  a  case; --on  Thursday  last  tbe  kings 
highways  in  Manchester  were  obstructed,  not  by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands 
a|ui  tens  of  thousands ;  the  passage  of  numerous  carriages  was,  not  sup- 
posedly, but  actually,  prevented ;  and  that  for  a  great  lengUi  of  time.     There 
was  shouting  and  singiug;  and  on  that  occasion,  the  reverend  chairmu 
and  the  other  magistrates  on  the  bench  were  present,  and  in  those  obstruc- 
tions they  bore  a  part.  But  who  Gould  doubt,  that,  if  those  magbtfates  had 
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bten  indicted  for  a  nuiaance  in  celebrating  the  day  of  the  coronation,  hy 
some  discontented  individual,  who,  from  political  or  other  motives,  felt 
fiifliself  annoyed  hj  the  shoutings  and  singing  of  those  verj^  lo^al  persons, ' 
the  jury  would  have  ei^pressed  their  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  itf    And 
would  they,  could  they  say,  that  for  Chri^itians  to  assemble  to  praise  God, 
Doder  that  canopy  of  heaven  which  God  himself  had  spread,  was  a  nuisance  ? 
Could  they  say  that  it  was  no  nuisance  to  celebrate  the  coronation  of  George 
the  Fourth,  but  was  one  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  their  Maker?    Attend  to 
the  practice  of  our  Saviour.  ^*  My  learned  friend,^'  continued  Mr.  Courtenay, 
**  tnumphantly  asks  me  for  even  a  solitary  teit  which  autherizes  the  con- 
doct  pursued  by  mv  client,  and  says,  that  if  I  produce  it  he  will  abandon 
the  charge  against  nim.    1  will  give  him  then  not  one,  but  several.    In  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  chapter  x.  verse  27,  our  Saviour  expressly  commands  his 
disciples,  '  What  I  tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in  light ;  and  tchat 
ye  hear  in  the  ear^  that  preach  ye  upon  the  housetops*    And  to  whora^ 
I  would  ask,  were  they  to  preach  frooi  the  housetops,  but  to  an  audience 
(my  friend  may  call  them  a  shouting,  ranting,  roaring  mob,  if  he  pleased) 
assembled  in  the  public  streets?  Again,  we  read, '  Go  ye  unto  the  highways 
and  hedges*    And  in  the  16th  chapter  of  Mark,  and  at  the  15th  verse,  we 
have  tiiis  express  command  of  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples,  *  Go  ye  w\tq  dll 
the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.*    And  yet,  for  acting. 
io  obedience  to  this  very  clear  and  imperative  direction,  is  my  client  now 
indicted  as  the  violator  of  a  law  of  whicn  Christianity  is  the  foundation  and 
an  integral  part.    My  learned  friend  asks  for  the  Scriptural  warrant  for  field 
and  for  street  preaching.    I  will  give  it  him  in  the  practice  of  our  Saviour, 
as  recorded  in  the  2d  chapter  of  the  Gospel  accordmg  to  St.  Mark,  and  the 
2d  verse.     *  And  straightway  many  were  gathered  together,  insomuch  that 
there  wa$  no  way  to  receive  them,  no,  not  so  much  as  about  the  door ;  and 
he  preached  the  'word  unto  them  ;*  L  e.  obviously  to  persons  gathered  to- 
getner,  as  was  the  case  in  the  instance  now  before  you, '  round  a  door  in  a 
public  street.*"   There  were  many  other  passages  Xo  the  like  effect,  in  Scrip- 
tore,  he  added,  but  he  would  not  quote  them,  for  he  had  already  quoted 
enough.     And  what  construction,  he  would  ask  his  learned  friend,  Qr.'what 
was  more  important,  he  would  ask  the  jury,  could  be  put  upon  those  pas- 
sageSi  but  that  of  preaching  to  people  in  the  highways?    He  asked  them,  as 
men  aad  as  Christians,  upon  their  oaths,  and  it  was  only  as  Christians  that 
even  their  oaths  were  binding,  was' that  a  nuisance?     Did  our  Saviour 
encourage  and  promote  nuisauces  ?   He  hoped  that  the  worthy  and  reverend 
chairman  woula  not  be  offended  with  lum  ior  having  called  His  opinion  rash : 
he  thought   that  he  had  now  proved  that  it  was  so.    But  who  was  the 
invisibie  prosecutor?    Why  did  he  not  come  forward  ?    The  jury  had  seen 
Newton's  flippaacy ;  they  had  witnesse^l  the  manner  in  which  he  gave  his 
evideDce  ;  and  he  asked  them  whether  it  was  possible  to  doubt  that  he  had 
eiven  a  colour  to  his  testimony  to  suit  his  own  views  ?    He  said  the  ostler 
bad  come  to  him  from  a  gentleman,  to  request  him  to  interfere.    It  was  the 
only  symptom  of  grace  he  had  witnessed  about  the  indictment,  that  the 
prosecutor  'was  ashained  to  show  his  face.    He  well  knew,  that  there  was 
no  riot,  tomalt,  or  disturbance  ;  that  no  person  was  alarmed  or  terrified. 
He  (Mr.  Courtenay)  repeated  that  the  prosecution  was  hypocritical,    lliere 
was  no  law  to  prevent  meetings  of  those  whom  they  chose  to  call  ranters 
and   roarers  ;    that  there  was  no  prosecutor  proved  it.    The  indictment 
attempted  a  juggle  on  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  the  jury,  which, 
be  bop«d,  tbey  would  have  spirit  to  resist.  He  called  upoh  them  to  separate 
what  was  proved  from  what  was  alleged^  Like  disqemin^  men,  they  would  dis* 
linguish  between  what  was  substantiated  by  evidence,  and  what  was  charged 
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in  the  iadictment.  If  the  jury  considered  it  necessnry  for  the  question  to  be 
raised,  in  order  that  it  might  be  fully  discussed,  they  would  give  a  special  vei^ 
diet ;  find  only  the  facts,  and  not  be  entrapped  to  bring  in  a  lumping  verdict 
of  guilt  v.  Why  a  question  so  important  to  tne  rights  of  Protestant  Dissentert 
should  nave  been  brought  to  trial  in  that  court,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  determine. 
He  suspected,  however,  that  the  invisible  prosecutor,  judging  of  others  by 
his  own  baseness,  thought  to  succeed  at  tne  Quarter  Sessions,  when  in  a 
higher  court  he  would  have  had  no  chance.  He  could  conceive  that  a  man 
so  base  as  the  wicked  and  hypocritical  prosecutor  in  this  odious  case,  migh% 
have  speculated  on  the  composition  of  tne  tribunal ; — 'might  have  considered 
that  the  learned  and  reverend  gentleman  in  the  chair,  brought  up  in  the 
universitite  of  orthodoxy,  would  possibly  pollute  the  seat  of  justice  by  pre- 
judices imbibed  elsewhere.  His  client  might  have  removed  the  case,  butt 
relying  on  the  impartiality  of  the  chairman,  be  had  foil  confidence  in  the 
iory.  In  their  hands  were  the  rights  of  Protestant  Dissenters ;  at  their 
hands  he  looked  to  receive  protection :  he  should  scorn  to  attain  his  ends  by 
idle  flattery ;  he  hoped,  and  trusted,  and  believed,  they  were  all  honest  and 
impartial  men, — hut  if  there  was  one  amongst  them,  and  but  one,  for  he 
wanted  not  twelve  for  the  purpose,  though  he  had  no  doubt  but  he  should 
have  them,  who  felt  that  respect  which  a  Christian  oudit  to  feel  for 
the  precepts  of  his  Saviour,  that  man  would  die  rather  than  find  the  de^ndant 
euilty,  rather  than  give  a  verdict  so  inimical  to  the  Gospel,  and  to  the 
Saviour  who  preach^  it*  The  conduct  of  his  client  was  no  common-law 
nuisance,  for  it  was  impossible  to  pronounce  that  a  nuisance  which  their 
very  religion  enjoined:  with  respect  to  obstruction,  no  evidence  of  that  had 
been  given,  no  one  had  said  he  meant  to  go  that  way,  and  oould  not.  The 
driver  of  the  hearse  had  not  been  called,  nor  had  the  undertaker,  nor  the 
mourners,  nor  the  owner  of  the  gig ;  and  why  not  ?  because  they  had  met 
with  no  obstruction,  and  therefore  had  nothing  to  complain  of. "  The  indict-* 
ment  charged  the  defendant  with  having  caused  and  procured  persons  to 
stand  in  the  highway,  that  meant  commanding  them  to  do  so ;  but  he  had 
no  power  to  command  them.  He  was  not  in  the  highway  himself;  he  was 
standing  on  the  premises  of  a  private  individual ;  the  people  who  were  in  the 
street  might  be  amenable,  ii  any  nuisance  were  committed,  but  not  hi^ 
client,  who  did  not  commit  the  nuisance,  and  had  no  control  over  those 
who  aid,  if  any  was  committed,  which,  however,  he  denied.  It  iras  true,  a 
bookseller  was  responsible  if  his  servant  sold  libels.  But  there  was  a  case 
reported,  and  to  which  he  referred,  in  which  a  mair  was  indicted  for  cansing 
the  distribution  of  band-bills  in  the  street,  which  was  quashed  by  the  Kinc's. 
Bench,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  person  who  actually  distributed  the 
hand-bills  that  should  have  been  indicted,  and  not  tlie  roan  who  set  him 
there.  He  was,  therefore,  endtled  to  an  acquittal  upon  evidence.  Bot  he 
asked  their  verdQct  upon  higher  grounds :  he  asked  it  from  them  as  Chris-^ 
tians,  in  favour  of  one  who  had  done  only  what  had  been  done  by  that  Saviour 
to  whom,  and  to  whose  religion,  we  owe  every  thing  which  makes  as  better 
than  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  observed  in  conclusion^  that  he  relied  with 
perfect  confidence  in  their  honesty  and  firmness. 

The  defendant's  counsel  thought  it  unnecessary  to  call  any  witnesses, 
and,  therefore,  declined  doing  so,  although  several  of  the  most  respectable 
people  in  Manchester  were  in  attendance  to  speak  to  the  hi^  character 
which  he  bore. 

The  chairman,  in  addressing  the  jury,  said,  that  a  case  not  in  itself 
important,  had  been  made  so  by  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  miied  up 
with  other  matters.  The  rights  of  Dissenters  were  not,  in  any  way,  ia 
issue.    The  jury  had  only  to  ask  themselves,  whether  the  assembliiig  of  i 
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«r  800  peffBons  impubiie  dmf^  and  in  tlie  public  slroeCSy  wm,  or  wts  no^  a 
BiiisaBoe.    They  had  nothing  to  do  mtn  the  horrid  caso  which  had  been 
cited  bj  Mr.  Coortenay ;  bat,  perhaMy  it  might  be  in  aome  degree  owing 
to  that,  amongst  other  thingji,  that  a  law  was  subsequently  passed,  according 
to  which,  by  the  simple  registration  of  a  place,  persons  might  be  admitted 
to  preach  there,  provided  it  were  done  witn  decency  and  propriety.    Every 
person,   therefore,  whatever    might   be   his  religious  sentiments,  might 
assemble  in  a  prntUCf  decent  manner,  either  to  preach,  or  to  hear  others. 
But  he  pat  it  to  the  jury  to  say,  whether  3  or  300  persons  standing  in  the 
public  street,  was  or  was  not  a  nuisance.    With  respect  to  the  obstruction. 
It  was  proved  that  a  hearse  had  gone  another  way  in  consequence  of  it;  and 
the  witness  Ogden  said,  that  carriages  could  not  pass,  without  going  on  the 
Sag9  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.    For  S  or  300  persons  to  remain 
assembled  in  that  way  for  a  long  time,  must  be  a  nuisance  to  the  liege 
subjects  of  the  king.    Christianity  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question ; 
they  had  only  to  ask  themselves,  whether  the  conduct  of  the  defendant  was 
a  nuisance  or  not;  and- he  had  no  difficulty,  or  hesitation,  in  saying,  that  in 
law  it  was  one.    . 

The  defendant's  counsel  here  reminded  the  chairman,  that  there  was  no 
proof  of  an  actual  obstruction ;  but  he  told  them  that  be  should  not  reauire 
such  proof,  but  leave  it  to  the  common  sense  of  the  jury,  whether  sucn  an 
assemblage  must  not  necessarily  be  an  obstruction. ,     .     ,    . 

After  the  jury  had  consulted,  some  time,  the  chairman  intimated,  that  lif 
they  were  not  Ukely  soon  to  agree,  they  had  better  retire  into  their  own 
room ;  when  the  foreman,  Mr.  Anthony,  said,  they  were  all  agreed  but  onf 
nan.  The  chairman  replied,  that  it  was  not  usual  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  opinions  amongst  the  j  ury. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  the  jur^  inquired  through  their  foreman,  whether 
they  might  deliver  a  special  verdict.  Mr.  Courtenay  repeated  the  inquiry. 
The  court  said  not;  the  chairman  adding,  that  be  had  never  known  a 
special  verdict  delivered  at  a  quarter  sessions.  Both  the  defendant's 
counsel  expressing  their  surprise  that  such  an  opinion  should  be  entertained, 
were  about  to  address  the  court  upon  the  suoject,  when  the  assistant  to 
the  clerk  of  the  peace  mentioned  an  instance  of  a  special  verdict  in  this 
very  court  of  quarter  sessions,  in  a  boundary  case.  On  being  appealed  to 
by  the  chairman  for  his  opinion,  Mr.  Starkie,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, stated,  that  the  jury  might  find  specially ;  and  in  this  opinion  wer^ 
the  counsel  at  the  table,  not  engaged  in  the  Cause.  The  court  then 
instructed  the  jury  accordingly;  shortly  after  which,  having  deliberated 
about  fifty  minutes,  they  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  obstructing  the 
king's  highway,  in  the  parish  of  Ashton-under-Lyne ;  that  beings  in  fact,  a 
genend  Verdict  of  guilty,  on  the  first  count  of  the  indictment. 

Tbe  chairman,  addressing  the  jury,  then  said.  As  this  case,  from  some 
canse  or  other^  seems  to  have  excited  more  interest  than  belong*  to  it,  and 
there  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  in  the  iury,  I  cannot  help  saying 
that  joar  verdict  is  agreeable  to  justice,  and  the  law  of  the  land,  lie  then 
inqmred  whether,  after  the  verdict  which  had  been  given,  as  he  took  for 
granted  that  the  prosecution  was  not  instituted  with  a  view  to  a  vindictive 
punisbtnenty  any  compromise  could  take  place,  by  the  defendant  entering 
into  soreties  not  agsin  to  offend  in  like  manner. 

Mr.  Courtenay  said,  that  the  conduct  of  his  client  had  been  guided  by 
what  he  conceived  to  be  his  doty,  and  as  his  view  of  that  was  not  altered 
by  the  verdict  which  had  been  given,  his  counsel  were  instructed  not  to 
apply  for  any  mitigation  of  the  sentence  whidi  the  court  might  think  proper 
to  pronoonoe. 
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"  Mh  Starkie  thtik  takl,  that  he  ehonld  address  the  coart  in  aggravation  of 
'paniflhment,  and  he  hoped  they  would*  pass  snch  a  jud|rinent  as  would  pot 
a  stup  to  the  outrages  they  had  witnessed  to-day ;  that  they  would  r&> 
member  the  ungracious  and  unchristian  attack  which  had  been  made  oa 
the  prosecution,  and  prevent  for  the  future  the  nuisances  they  had  heard 
that  day. 

Mr.  Courtenay,  with  some  warmth,*  said,  it  was  the  first  time  in  bis  lii<^ 
that  he  had  heard  the  conduct  of  counsel  made  matter  of  aggriivaHoB 
against  his  client;  and  that,  for  himself,  he  was  quite  ready  to  defend  his 
conduct,  either  in  chat  court,  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Starkie  replied,  that  he  meant  no  personal  attack  ontthe  learned 
gentleman,  but  he  had  been  made  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  othere. 

Mr.  Waller  (the  defendant)  intimated  a  wish  to  address  the  court,  which, 
after  some  hesitation,  was  acceded  to,  not  as  matter  of  right,^!es  be  bad 
been  heard  by  his  counsel,  but  in  accordance  to  their  request  oir^is  behalf. 
After  consulting  them,  however,  Mr.  Courtenay  said  in  his 'behalf,  that 
what  he  principally  wished  to  explain  was,  that  in  asking  for  no  nutigatioa, 
he  acted  according  to  what  he  thought  his  duty,  and  that  it  was  not  his 
'v^sh  personally  to  offend  the  court:  to  which  the  chairman  assented. 

Mr.  Starkie  then  said,  he  hoped  the  sentence  of  the  court  would  be  suck 
as  to  convince  the  prisoner  that  he  had  no  rig^t,  on  pretence  of  doty,  to 
interrupt  a  Christian  congregation  in  one  of  its  most  solemn  services. 

The  defendant  denied  that  he  had  done  this.  , 

The  magistrates  then  retired  for  a  few  minutes.  On  tbeir  return,  the 
teverend  chairman  ordered  that  tbe  defendant  should  be  put  to  the  bar, 
and  addressed  him  to  the  following  effect :  *'  Samuel  Waller,  you  have  been 
convicted  of  the  offence  chained  in  the  indictment  against  you,  by  a  jury 
who  have  taken  no  ordinary  pains,  and  have  done  themselves  great  honour 
by  their  attention  and  discernment.  The  prosecution  has  been  mixed  op 
Vith  other  matters  quite  unconnected  with  it;  but  the  simple  question  is, 
whether  you  or  any  other  person  have  a  right  to  be  a  nuisance.  The 
interests  of  Dissenters  have  no  more  to  &  with  the  case  than  high 
treason  has.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  an  invisible  prosecutor,  bat 
it  is  evident  the  prosecution  has  been  ordered  by  the  churchwardens  for  the 
protection  of  the  pari&h ;  and  you  were  not  summoned  before  the  ms^ 
strates,  until  pains  had  been  taken  to  make  you  desist.  You  speak  of  your 
duty,  but  when  any  one  continues  to  hold  their  own  opinion  against  a  jury 
ana  the  law,  it  looss  like  obstinacy.  The  sentence  wbicli  we  are  about  to 
pass  upon  you  is  not  meant  to  be  vindictive,  but  to  show  that  individual 
opinion  is  not  to  be  set  up  against  the  law.  I  feel  it  right  again  to  com* 
pliment  the  jury  for  the  care  and  attention  they  have  displayed.  The 
sentence  of  the  court  is,  that  you  be  imprisoned  in  this  House  of  CorrSctioB 
for  the  space  of  three  months,  and  that  you  give  security,  yourself  in  «£50. 
and  two  sureties  in  ,£85.  each,  to  keep  the  peace  towards  all  his  majesty's 
subjects,  and  be  of  good  behaviour  for  two  years,  to  be  compoted  from  ttie 
expiration- of  your  imprisonment;  and  that  you  be  further  impiisoiied  aotil 
these  securiti^  be  given.** 

Mr.  Waller  then  left  the  court  for  the  gaol,  m  custody  of  one  of  tiie 
tomkeys.  We  have  since  learnt,  that  the  first  two  nights  after  hia  convic- 
tion, he  was  put  into  a  doul»le*faedded  cell,  with  two  convicted  misde- 
meanants, "who  (we  mention  it  to  their  honour)  voluntarily  slept  together, 
that  he  might  have  a  bed  to  himself.  •  Op  Wednesday,  trough  the  inter- 
'position  of  some  of  his  friends,  his- situation  was  ameliorated;  bat,  oar 
trida^  afternoon,  he  still  continued  ill  in  bed,  from  the  anxiety  and 
aoffermg  caused  by  his  previous  confinement.    We  are  also  informed,  (rom, 
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MoA  aothority,  notwitfastanding  the  cobtnfry  was  so  evident  to  the  Riav; 
If r.  fia)r,  that  neiiher  the  diaichwardeiw  nor  head  constable  of  Asbton- 
ander'-Lyne  sanctioned  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Waller;  and  that,  even 
before  his  trial,  they  refused  Ne\vton*s  application  to  be  allowed  his 
expeoses.  It  is  stated  also  to  have  been  po^itively  ascertained,  that 
Newton  nfai  formerly  a  member  of  the  Methtidists*  Society. 

We  dose  our  report  of  this  tnal,  which  has  excited  great  interest  through^ 

oot  the  kingdom,  with  the  very  pertinent  remarks  of  a  correspondent  in  one 

oi  the  Manchester  newspapers  (the  Guardian)  who  appears  to  have  been 

present  on  the  occasion :  **  When  the  court  was  preparing  to  pass  sentence, 

and  the  defendant  was  ordered  to  the  bar,  to  whicn  criminnls  of  diffareat 

descriptions  had  been  brought  during  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  I  was 

occupied  in  conjecturing  what.would  be  the  difierence  between  the  sentence 

pronounced  on  Mr.  Widler,  and  that  on  a  prisoner  who  had  appeared  there 

a  little  while  before.    A  woman  and  her  daughter  were  indicted  for  singingf 

on  the  nic^groond,.  songs  of  the  most  horribly  obscene  nature ;  so  bad 

indeed,  that  the  worthy  chairman,  who  had  by  accident  beard  some  of 

them  at  the  time  the  women  were  committed,  evinced  a  great  and  becoming 

honor,  and  with  much  propriety  ordered  them  immediatSy  to  be  destroyed. 

These  women  pleaded  gndty,  and  the  elder  of  them,  for  committing  this 

flagrant  offence  against  good  morals  and  the  peace  of  society,  and  for 

brioging  up  her  daughter  in  the  same  shocking  course,  was  sentenced,  by 

the  same  reverend  magistrate,"  observes  the  editor  in  another  part  of  the 

paper,  *'  to  three  months  imprisonment  in  the  House  of  Correction,  and  the 

younger  of  them  to  an  imprisonment  of  one  month.    No  one  would  charge 

this  sentence  with  undue  severity.    While  I  was  contrasting  the  two  cases 

in  mv  miad,  the  court  pronounced  sentence  on  Mr.  Waller,  viz.  Three 

months  imprisonment  in  the  House  of  Correction,  and  then  to  6nd  securities 

for  good  behaviour  for  two  years  ! !    This  surely  requires  no  comment.'' 
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Napoleov  Buonaparte.--* This  extraordinary  man  was  the  second  son 
of  Cario  Buonaparte,  a  lawyer  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  and  of  Letitia,  his 
wife,  a  voung  and  beautiful  woman  of  the  family  of  Ramolini,  whom  he 
espoused  in  1767 ;  and  by  whom  be  bad  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  all 
of  them  raised,  by  the  subject  of  this  brief  notice,  from  a  rank  company* 
tively  obscure,  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  dominiqp  over  mighty  states,  and  to 
Gink,  in  fortiuie  and  in  title,  with  the  proudest  and  the  riciiest  of  the  earth. 
He  bimseJf  was  bom  on  the  15th  ot  August,  A769,  at  the  house  of  his 
father ;  who  after  having  resigned  the  gown  of  the  civilian  for  the  sword  of 
the  soldier,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  and  bravery  under  the 
hanners  of  his  fiiend  Paoli,  in  the  arduous  struggle  made  by  that  gallant 
patriot  for  bis  country's  freedom,  had  submitted  himself  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  waa  much  noticed  by  the  count  de  Marboeuf,  the  French  governor, 
and  nominated  a  member  of  the' deputation  of  the  Corsican  nobility  to  their 
new  sovereign,  Louis  XV..  At  or  about  th^  time  of  the  birth  of  his  son 
Napoleon,  1^  was  judge  lateral,  or  assessor  of  the  tribunal  of  his  native 
town,  —  a  situation  which  he  did  pot  hold  many  years;  for  having  gone  tQ 
Montpelier  for  the  benefit  of  bis  health,  h^  died  there  of  a  cancer  in  his 
stomach,  at  the  ear)y  age  of  thirty-nine.  The  patron  of  the  lather  extended 
his  favour  to  his  family,  and  by  his  instrumentality  young  Napoleon  was 
sent  to  France,  where  M.  de  Marboeuf,  a  prelate,  and  brother  to  the 
I^Qvemor  of  Corsicai  procured  his  admission  into  the  military  academy  of 
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Brteme;  whwoe  he  wm  removed^  in  1784.  to  that  of  Paris,  as  a  scholar  on 
the  royal  Ibandetion.    He  there  distingoished  himself  sready  by  bis  appti- 
cation  to  the  matbematies  and  military  exercises,  though  his  exdunTe 
devotion  to  them  prevented  his  progress  m  other  branches  of  literatufe;  so 
much- so,  indeed,  that  he  is  said  never  to  h«ve  acquired  n  gnmmatical 
knowledge  even  of  his  owa  language,  or  rather  of  that  of  his  adopted 
country.  In  1785^  he  vras  appointed  to  a  second  lieutenancy  in  tlie  artiilerj 
re^ment  of  La  Fere.    Four  years  afterwards  he  obtained  a  capjtain's  com- 
mission ;  and,  in  1798,  distinguished  himself  by  his  superior  skill  in  diiccnng 
the  batteries,  whilst  in  command  of  the  artillery  at  Toulon :  and  two  yean 
after  was  nominated  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  La  Vend^,  but 
declined  the  appointment.    He  had  then  just  established  a  strong  cbim  to 
the  con6dence  at  least  of  the  ruling  powers,  by  commanding,  as  genetai  oi 
brigade,  the  corps  which  defended  the  convention,  and  defeated  the  insur- 
rectionary Parisians.    Barras  then  was,  and  for  some  time  had  beefk,  bu 
Stron ;  and  the  tie  by  which  they  were  connected  was  strengthened,  in 
arch,  1796,  by  Buonaparte  marrym^,  at  the  recommendation  of  his  fhend, 
Josephine  de  Beauhamois,  widow  ot  the  count  de  Beauharoois,  who  was 
guillotincKl  four  days  before  Robespierre,  his  wife  being  then  also  in  prison, 
whence  she  was  soon  liberated  by  the  interference  of  Banns,  and  became 
his  mistress.    Three  days  after  the  formation  of  a  connexion  more  advan- 
tageous than  honourable,  Buonaparte  left  his  bride  at  Nice,  to  assume,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  at  the  head  of 
which,  in  about  six  weeks,  he  won  the  battles  of  Montenotte,  Millesimo, 
Deso,  and  Mondovi;  efiected  the  splendid  but  sanguinary  passage  of  the 
bridge  of  Lodi,  in  which  he  exhifoitea  great  personal  courage ;  maiw  hiroielf 
master  of  Piedmont  and  the  Milanese,  and  compelled  the  king  of  Sardmia 
to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  French  Republic  in  his  own  capital.    In 
the  course  of  the  same  year  he  fought  nine  other  battles  with  the  Austiians 
and  Neapolitans,  commanded  by  generals  Wumiser  and  Alvinzi ;  captured 
Biantua,  and  forced  the  Pope,  the  king  of  Naples,  and  the  minor  Italian 
states,  to  purchase  safety  by  a  peace  involving  great  sacrifices  of  their 
territories.     Early  in  1797,  he  penetrated  through  Friuli  into  Germany,  and 
advanced  to  within  thirty  leagues  of  Vienna ;  but  finding  that  the  archduke 
Charles  had  collected  a  very  large  force  to  oppose  his  progress,  he  deemed 
it  politic  to  resort  to  negotiation,  to  prevent  the  risk  of  a  defeat;  and, 
consequently,  on  the  16th  of  April,  signed  preliminary  articles  of  peace 
with  Austria  at  Leoben ;  which  being  afterwards  ratified  by  the  definitive 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  left  the  French  republicans  in  possession  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  of  some  other  of  their  conquests;  and  established  a 
republic  in  Italy ;  Trieste  and  Venice  having  recently  been  captured  by  the 
Frvnch  army.    He  was  next  appointed,  by  the  directory,  general  in  chief  of 
the  expedition  which  they  either  intended,  or  pretended,  it  is  donbtfiil 
which)  to  despatch  ftom  their  shores  for  the  invasion  and  subju^tion  of 
England ;  but  ne  shortly  afterwards  actually  embarked  on  one  as  disastroos 
as  that,  we  doubt  not,  would  have  proven  if  persevered  in,  if  not  quite  as 
chimerical  —  saihng  from  Toulon,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1798,  in  a  fleet  of 
tfaifteen  ships  of  the  line,  nearly  as  many  frigates  and  corvettes,  at  the  bead 
of  40,000  men,  the  flower  of  the  French  army,  to  conquer  £g3f*pt.     How 
Biiserahly  he  failed  in  the  execution  of  this  mighty  project,  a  fisvourite 
creation,  it  is  said,  of  his  own  active  mind  and  insatiable   ambition, 
Aboukir,  Alexandria,  and  Acre,  can  tell ;  for  there  hb  fleet  and  his  army 
were  annihilated  by  the  valour  of  British  warriors.    He  himself  waited  not, 
however,  to  witness  the  final  destruction  of  his  hopes ;  but  having  received 
jatoUigettce  of  the  reverses  which  the  French  arms  bad  sostained  in  Italy 
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and  Gennany,  and  of  Uie  conieqiient  critical  state  of  affiiire  at  home,  he 

secretly  ahandoned  his  army  to  their  fate;  and,  ootlie  9dd  of  Augdst, 

sailed  from  Egypt  with  a  few  officers  who  were  devoted  to  his  interests ; 

and  after  narrowly  escaping  capture  by  the  English  fleet,  reached  Paris, 

wliere^  with  the  assistance  of  Abb^  Sieyes,  Murat,  his  brother  Xucien,  and 

though  last,  not  least,  the  bayonets  of  his  grenadiers,  he  dissolved  the 

oonrentiona]  government  of  France,  and  established  in  its  stead  a  consular 

<nie,  of  which  he  was  the  head ;  Cambaceres  end  Le  Bran,  his  colleagues,' 

being  little  better  than  mere  pageants  of  state.    November  the  10th,  1799, 

was  the  precise  period  at  which,  as  first  consul,  this  extraordinary  man,  at 

little  more  than  thirty  yean  of  age,  assumed  to  himself  the  government  of 

Fnoce.    This  situation  was  not  likely,  however,  to  be  an  easy  or  an 

ioactive  one ;  towards  the  end  of  April,  in  the  following  year,  Buona|«rte, 

at  the  head  of  a  luge  and  well  apoointed  army,  left  Paris  for  Italy :  by 

unprecedented  exertions,  indicative  oi  the  boldness  of  his  character,  and  the 

strength  of  his  genius,  crossed  the  Alps  by  Mount  St.  Bernard ; — after  several 

minor  victories,  completely  defeated  the  Austrian  army  under  general  Melas 

at  Maraigo, — and  forced  that  general  to  purchase  the  safety  of  the  remnant 

of  lu3  army  by  abandoning  Iti^  to  his  victor.    This  decisive  battle,  and 

die  no  less  brilliant  victory  of  Hohenlinden,  enabled  the  French  consul  to 

dictate  tbo  terms  of  peace  to  Austria,  as  he  did  in  the  preliminaries  signed 

at  Paris  in  Jane,  1800;  and  the  definitive  treaty  of  Lnneville,  concluded  on 

the  9tb  of  February  following.    By  these  treaties  the  Cisalpine  republic, 

comprehending  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  was  placed  under  the  power  of 

Bnonapaite,  who  was  recogmxed  nominally  as  its  protector,  though  actually 

as  its  Dc»d.    In  the  following  year,  the  signature  of  defuiitive  articles  of 

peace  with  England  at  Amiens  paved  die  way  for  his  election  to  the 

consulate  for  life ;  but  this  step  towards  the  establishment  of  his  dynasty  on 

the  throne  of  France,  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  and  royal  house  of  Bourbon, 

was  not  sobnnitted  to  without  some  opposition.    Plots  were  formed,  or  said 

to  be  formed,  against  him ;  and,  under  pretence  of  havine  engaged  in  them, 

the  due  d*  En^en,  son  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  was  soot  by  his  order  in 

the  castle  of  Vmcennes;  whilst  of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  Moreau  and 

Pichegru  were  effectually  prevented  firom  opposing  his  ambitious  views,  to 

which  they  were  known  to  be  inimical;  the  former  by  being  exiled  to 

America,  the  latter  by  sQrangulation  in  prison,  it  was  said  by  his  own  hands, 

though  there  is  the  strongest  ground  to  suspect  that  otliers  were  employed, 

to  prevent  his  being  further  troublesome.    Georges,  a  Vendean  leader  of 

great  sfurit  and  ability,  with  eleven  of  his  companions,  were,  about  the  same 

time,  executed ;  and  the  two  counts  de  Polignac,  with  several  other  persons 

of  rank,  were  sent  into  perpetual  exile.    Soon  after  this  clearance.  Napoleon 

was  elevated  to  the  throne  of  France,  then  declared  imperial ;  and,  on  the 

Sd  of  December,  1804,  was  crowned  in  die  church  of  Notre  Dame,  by  pope 

Pins  VII.y— at  that  time  virtually,  as  he  soon  afterwards  became  actually  his 

pnsooer,— b^  the  dtle  of  Napoleon  I.    His  new  title  was  recognized  by  the 

emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  by  the  kings  of  Spain,  Prussia,  and 

Denmark ;  Sugland  and  Sweden  being  the  only  considemble  powers  who 

refiised  to  acknowledge  it.    With  diese  countries  he  was  already  involved 

a^o  io  virar,  and  on  nis  retom  from  Italy,  after  his  proclamation  Uiere  as 

kmg,  he  revived  on  a  very  grand  scale  the  old  farce  of  invading  England; 

and  even  proceeded  so  far  in  the  apparent  execution  of  this  threat,  as  to 

asseaabie  at  Boulogne  an  anny  of  S00,000  men,  and  an  immense  flotilla,  to 

transport  them  to  the  British  shores.     The  battle  of  Trefiilgar,  dearly 

Krcbadfted  to  En^and,  by  the  death  of  the  gallant  Nelson,  soon  destroyed,. 
wever,  the  vain  hopes  of  the  French,  and  of  their  boastful  leader,  w^ose 
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"  Delenda  txt  Carthage^  was'  rspidly  eichanged  for  a  vei^  difimnt  note. 
His  vast  preparations  for  bur  overtlKOw  soon  received  aaothery'-and  as  it 
proved,  a  more  propitious  direction ;  and  transporting  the  troops  with  ereat 
celebrity  from  the  shores  of  the  English  Channel  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  four  bnttles,  and  the  cowardly,  if  not  traitorous^  surrender  of 
eeneral  Mack  at  Ului,  in  less  than  two  months  after  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  against  Austria,  put  him  in  possession  of  the  capital  of  her 
dominions.  It  suited,  however,  neither  with  the  natural  energy  of  his 
chamcter,  nor  his  immediate  views  of  aggrandisement,  that  be  should  rest 
upon  his  conquests ;  he,  therefore,  followed  the  emperor  of  Germany  into 
Moravia,  where  he  had  been  joined  by  the  emperor  of  Russia,  at  the  head 
of  a,  very  large  army ;  and,  on  the  fid  of  December,  1805,  their  combined 
forces  were  defeated  by  the  victorious  Napoleon,  in  a  well  contested,  but 
decisive,  battle,*  fought  on  the  plains  of  Austerlitz.  Immediately  after  this 
defeat,  Francis  II.  personally  sued  for  peace^  which  was  granted  by  his 
conqueror,  iu  the  treaty  of  Presbuig;  by  which  the  title  of  tba  French 
monarch  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  recognized,  as  was  also  his  poaseasien 
of  Venice,  Tuscany,  Parma,  Piacentia,  and  Genoa.  Eleven  days  before  he 
had  concluded,  at  Vienna,  a  treaty  witli  Prussia,  ceding  to  him  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Berg,  which  he  bestowed  upon  Murat.  Arriving  now  by  rapid 
strides  to  the  heieht  of  his  grandeur,  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year  he 
elevated  three  ofhis  brothers  to  the  thrones  of  kinadoms  which  the  utan  of 
France  had  acquired  since  the  commencement  other  revolotioiiary  war; 
giving  the  crown  of  Naples  to  Joseph,  that  of  Holland  to  Louisy  and 
creatmg  for  Jerome  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  Shortly  afterwa^  he 
formed  that  union  of  the  smaller  states  of  Germany,  under  the  naeae  vf  the 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  which  gave  him  as  its  diief  that  prepondentang 
influence  in  Germany,  which  had  long  belonged  to  thehouseof  Austfia* 
Nor  were  its  eneigies  long  suffered  to  li^  dormant,  for  they  were  sooo 
directed  against  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  found,  when  it  was  too  late,  that 
the  sacriiice  he  had  made  at  Vienna  had  but  purchased  for  him  a  boUow 
truce,  whilst  it  gave  to  his  vigilant  opponent  the  opportunity  of  coosolidaiiag 
and  increasing  his  forces  for  a  fresh  attack.  That  attack  was  rapidly  made^ 
and  was  as  speedily  successful.  Whilst  the  plenipotentianes  of  the  two 
powers  were  still  negotiating  at  Paris,  Napoleon  had  placed  himself  at  the 
Lead  of  his  army;  and,  on  the  4th  of  October,  three  days  after  their 
[deliberations  were  brnken  off,  such  was  the  celerity  ofhis  movements,  that 
he  had  reached  Wortzburgh  with  150,000  troops  in  his  train..  Ten  days 
after,  the  battle  of  Jena  was  fought,  which  deciaed  the  fate  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy ;  and  in  less  than  a  month  all  its  states  were  in  possession  of  the 
Frendi.  On  the  19th  of  November  following,  in  the  intoxicating  hour  of 
victory,  and  the  plenitude  of  a  power  which  be  conceived  to  be  omnipoieni, 
he  issued  from  toe  capitid  of  his  subdued  enemy  the  fiimous  Berlin  decree, 
by  which,  without  a  single  ship  or  boat  off  her  ports,  he  vaontingly  declared 
England  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  in  tlie  hope^  by  ruiuing  her  trade 
with  the  continent,  not  only  to  humble  her  pride,  bat  to  cripple  her  means 
of  continuing  an  opposition  to  his  ambitious  projects,  which  had  been  as 
vigorous  as  it  was  incessant.  Wintering  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  the 
Russians,  with  a  large  force  which  they  had  collected  in  the  neighboudiood, 
attacked  him  at  Pultusk  and  at  Thorn,  at  both  which  pUK>es  be  was 
exposed  to  considerable  losses;  whilst  at  the  latter  his  army  was  only 
extricated  from  entire  ruin  by  the  skill  and  activity  of  the  brave,  devoted, 
but  unfortunate,  Ney.  With  the  leturn  of  spnng  his  a0airs  aseamed, 
however,  their  wonted  smiling  aspect;  and  after  some  partial  soccesses. 
Napoleon,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1807>  attacked  the  Rossiaos  at  Friedlaod; 
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M  aftef^  vigofoM  and  Mngulnftry  contest  of  tiite^n  hours  coropleteljr 
defeated  thoBy  with  the  loea  of  90^000  killed,  as  many  wounded,  ekhtj 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of  arras  and  ammunition,  sent  from 
fingUnd  for  the  use  of  the  ulies.    Retreating  after  this  severe  defeat  to  tho 
badu  of  the  Niemen,  the  Russians  were  followed  by  their  conqueror,  who 
amved  at  Tilsit  just  as  the  royal  fugitives,  the  emperor  of  Russia  and 
king  of  Prussia,  luul  escaped  from  the  town,  by  burning  the  bridse.    Losing 
no  tiine  in  such  a  critical  juncture  of  their  affairs,  the  allied  sovereigns 
solieitad  aa  armistice,  which  was  granted  at  a  meeting  of  the  two  emperors 
on  a  ntt  is  the  river;  and  soon  completed  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  signed  on 
the  7th  of  July :  and  containing,  amongst  its  most  prominent  features,  an 
accession  on  the  part  of  Russia  and  Prussia  to  what  was  called  the 
coDlinental  system,  by  which  their  ports  were  closed  against  the  English 
trnde.    Having  thus  settled  to  his  satisfaction,  at  least  for  the  present,  the 
afiain  of  the  northern,  he  turned  his  attention  to  those  of  the  southem 
states  of  Europe ;  and  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself^  but  a  happy  one,  in  its 
results  at  leaatf  for  the  worid,  by  a  forced  abdication  of  Charles  IV.,  and 
^is  son  Ferdinand,  whom  he  imprisoned  in  France,  made  a  vacancv  on  the 
tfuooe  of  Spain  for  lus  bioUier  Joseph^  whom  he  removed  to  611  it  from 
that  of  Naples.    His  next  usurpation  was  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  states^ 
which,  on  pretence  that  the  pope  had  always  refused  to  declare  war  against 
England,  he  annexed,  by  one  of  his  tic  voio't  sic  jubeo\  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  France*    These  usurpations,  at  length,  opened  the  eyes,  and 
roused  the  energies  of  the  powers  of  Europe;  and  whilst  the  patriotic 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese — for  he  had  invaded  Portund  also,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  subjecting  her  territories  to  the  French  dominion; 
because  she  would  not  join  the  general  confederation  against  £ugland,  her 
ancient  and  her  best  ally — assisted  by  British  troops,  vigorously,  and  At 
lencth  most  successfully,  owposed  the  progress  of  the  army  of  80,000  men^ 
with  which  he  had  invaded  their  countnr  —  the  Austriaiis  flew  a^ain  to 
arms ;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  taking  the  neld  against  them.    Such,  indeed^ 
was  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  and  the  continued  tide  of  his  success, 
that  after  figfatmg  six  batdes,  in  all  of  which  he  was  victor,  within  five 
we^  of  the  declaration  of  hostilities  by  the  emperor  Francis,  he  was  t 
second  time  the  triumphant  master  of  his  capital.    This  terminated  not, 
however,  the  serene  of  bloodshed;  for  on  the  Slst  of  May,  a  most  sanguinary 
battle,  lastine  for  two  days  without  interruption,  was  fought  at  £ssling :  and 
after  a  terrible  slau^ter,  and  an  immense  loss  on  both  sides,  the  archduke 
Charies,  the  Austrian  commander^  compelled  his  assailant  to  retreat  to  the 
island  of  Lobao.    Not  profiting,  however,  as  he  misht  have  done,  by  this 
success,  the  French  army,  after  receiving  a  considerable  reinforcement, 
attacked  him  agein  on  the  5th  and  0th  of  July,  at  Wagram,  where  they 
obtained  a  decisive  victory ;  which  led,  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  to 
a  snspension  of  arms ,  and,  on  the  14th  of  October,  to  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace,  signed  at  Vienna.    So  crippled  were  the  resources  of  the  house  of 
Austria  by  this  disastrous  campaign,  and  so  humbled  its  pride  by  a  second 
dictatioo  ofpeace  in  its  capital,  that  the  emperor,  as  its  head,  accepted  the 
overturea  othis  upstart  victor  for  an  alliance  with  his  ftunUy,  whid^ 
faononrabie  under  no  circumstances,  must  have  been  rendered  ffoubly  ui>- 
psilatable  to  the  father  and  the  monarch,  from  its  being  preceded  by  the' 
causeless  divorce  of  the  empress  Josephine,  to  make  way  for  the  arch- 
duchess Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis,  as  wife  of  the 
conqueror  of  her  father,  and  the  bitterest  enemy  of  her  family  and  her 
country.     The  roarriago  took  place  on  the  3d  of  April,  1810;  and,  on  the 
SOth  of*  March  foUowiDg,  the  young  empress  was  deliveied  of  a  soq,  baptized 
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by  the  oame  of  Napoleon  Francis  Charles  Joseph^  and  crsatedy  bv  ha 
father^  king  of  Rome.    Sometime  previous  to  an  event  which  woala,  be 
flattered  himself,  establish  his  new  ay  nasty  on  the  throne  of  Prance,  he  bad 
united  to  that  kingdom  the  provinces  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
Holland,  whose  crown  he  stripped  from  the  brow  of  his  brother,  with  as 
little  hesitation  or  ceremony  as  he  had  placed  it  there,  the  Hanseatic  citi«6 
of  Bremen,  Hamburgh,  and  Lubeck,  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
and  the  Valais.    But  it  was  not  in  Such  extensions  of  empire  to  satisfy  the 
insatiable  appetite  for  glory  and  dominion  of  this  ambitious  roan.    Austiis 
and  Prussia  were  humbled,  if  not  subdued;   but  Russia,  possessed  of 
inexhaustible  resources,  was  still  powerful,  and  ready  to  take  the  field 
against  him  whenever  opportunity  should  offer.     He  determined,  therefore, 
to  anticipate  what  he  conceivedf,  and  perhaps  rightly  concaved,  to  be  her 
purpose ;  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army  on  the 
Vistnla,  he  advanced  into  Poland,  entered  Russia,  and  boldly,  and,  as  the 
event  proved,  most  rashly,  pushed  on  to  Moscow,  in  the  midst  of  the 
inclemencies  of  a  winter  season,  in  so  bleak  and  dreary  a  northern  dime. 
The  ancient  capital  of  this  vast  empire  was  reduced  to  ashes,  bat  whether 
by  the  Russians  or  the  French,  or  by  both,  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt;  and 
the  invading  army  remained  encamped  in  its  smoking  ruins,  exposed  to 
every  privation  which  a  cold  and  barren  region,  and  an  active  enemy, 
enured  to  its  hardships,  cutting  off  in  every  direction  their  supplies,  coald 
create,  for  a  period  or  thirty-five  days.     Hundreds  and  thousands  perished 
by  frost  and  famine ;  and,  harassed  night  and  day  by  troops  of  the  enemy, 
well  calculated  for  such  a  service,  the  remainder  of  the  French  army  com- 
menced a  disastrous  retreat,  preceded  by  their  emperor  and  chief,  who 
made  a  rapid  flight  to  Paris,  wnere  he  arrived  in  the  night;  and  disdosing 
in  a  bulletin,  the  next  day,  the  immense  extent  of  his  losses,  presented  to 
the  senate  a  decree  fi>r  raising  by  conscription  a  new  army  of  SdO^OOO  men, 
which  were  without  hesitation  pbced  at  bis  disposal.    Prussia  had,  in  the 
mean  while,  joined  the  victorious  Russian  troops ;  and  soon  afterwards  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  who  had  acted  as  mediator  for  some  time  in  vain, 
declared  in  favour  of  the  allies  against  his  son-in-law.    After  the  formation 
of  this  powerful  confederation  against  him,  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Dresden  was  neariy  the  last  time  that  victory  smiled  upon  his  arms — three 
weeks  after,  the  sanguinary,  but  decisive,  battle  of  Leipsic  was  fought,  ia 
which  he  lost  upwards  of  190,000  men  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners;  and 
experieirced  also  the  immediate  defection  of  the  Saxons,  Bavarians,  and 
'Westphalians,  and  the  rest  of  the  German  contingent  troops,  who  went 
over  to  the  allies.    Truly  then  did  he  exclaim,  **  Within  the  last  year  aH 
Europe  marched  with  me,  now  all  Europe  is  leagued  against  me  ;'*  and  it 
was  a  league  against  which  he  could  not  stand.    Three  hundre<i  thoosaad 
more  troops  were  subjected  to  his  commands   by  the  senate,  but  the 
legislative  body  accompanied  the  confirmation  of  this  grant  by  a  very  iDteU»> 
gible  hint,  that  it  was  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  country  to  oooclode  a 
peace.    On  the  4th  of  July,  1814,  the  allied  army  crossed  the  Rhine;  and 
carried  the  terrors  of  war  into  a  country  which,  for  the  last  twenty  yean, 
had  mercilessly  ravaged  nearly  every  state  in  Europe ;  and,  exparieodi^  a 
few  trifling  checks,  but  gaining  several  brilliant  victories  over  their  fomier 
victor,  headed  by  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  king  of 
Prussia,  they  entered  by  capitulation  the  capital  of  France,    llie  empefor 
of  that  capital  and  nation  was  then  at  Fontainbleao,  at  the  head  of  but 
50,000  troops,  and  900  pieces  of  cannon,  the  remains  of  the  vast  armies 
which  he  had  levied  for  tliis  eventful  strife,  but  who  -had  perished    by 
thousands;  and  tens  of  thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands^  the  '    ' 
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of  hn  ambition  and  bU  pride.    Eleven  data  after,  «  treaty  was  coQcliid«d» 
in  virtae  of  which  Baonaparte  abdicated  the  crown  of  France  for  him^If 
and  bis  family;  but,  retaining  the  empty  title  of  emperor,  was  suffered  to 
retire  to  Elba,  and  hold,  with  a  revenue  of  two  millions  of  Uvres^  the 
sovereignty  of  that  barren  and  insignificant  island.    This  event  was  rapidly 
followed  by  the  restoration  of  Csuis  XVIII .,  as  head  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ;  on  which  he  remained  peaceably 
seated  until,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1815,  not  only  all  France,  but  the  whole 
of  Europe,  was  thrown  into  consternation,  by  the  sudden  reappearance  of 
Napoleon  in  France,  where  he  was  received  with  open  arms.     Having 
secretly  purchased  feluccas  at  Genoa,  ammunition  at  Naples,  and  anps  at 
Algiers,  this  bold  adventurer  set  sail  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  February, 
in  the  midst  of  a  grand  f&te  given  to  his  little  court,  and,  with  no  more  than 
1900  soldiers  in  bis  train,  landed  at  Juan,  in  Provence,  whence  he  pro* 
ceeded  by  forced  marches  to  Grenoble  and  Lyons;  and,  joined  eveiy  wher^ 
on  his  way  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  nis  old  companions  in  arras,  he 
marched  through  the  heart  of  France,  without  drawing  a  sword ;  and,  on  the 
SOtb  day  after  landing  on  its  shores,  reascended  the  throne  of  the  fiourbons*. 
He  sat  not  there,  however,  lon^ ;  the  allies  were  on  the  alert,  and  immer 
diately  took  the  field  against  him  at  the  head  of  immense  armies,  com- 
manded by  able  and  lately  victorious  genertds.    He  fought  but  three  battles 
fbr  his  throne :  successfully  in  the  partial  ones  of  Fleorus  and  of  ligny ;  but 
attacking,  oh  the  18th  of  June,  the  allied  army,  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  his  hopes  were  crushed  for  ever  in  the  decisive  and 
weli-feught  battle  of  Waterloo.    He  fled  from  this  &tal  field  to  Paris,  but 
he  was  coldly  received  there  as  a  fugitive,  without  men  or  means  ^  to 
Bopport  his  cause.    A  second  time,  therefore,  did  he  abandon  his  crown, 
and  abdicate  his  throne,  but  vainly  attempted  to  do  so  in  favour  of  his  son. 
Followed  up  closely  by  the  victorious  allies,  with  a  few,  and  but  a  few, 
^ithful  adherents,  af^er  a  vmn  attempt  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the 
English  cruisers,  and  reach  the  shores  otAmerica,  he  surrendered  himself  o£i 
Rochfort,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1815,  to  captain  Maitland  of  the  Bellerophop ; 
delivering  himself  up,  as  he  declared  at  the  time,  to  the  English  government 
as  the  most  implacable,  but  the  most  generous  of  his  enemies.    His  wish  to 
land  in  England  was  not  gratified,  but  by  arrangement  with  tbe  allied 
powers  he  was,  on  the  2d  of  August  following,  sent,  off  to  St.  Helena,  as 
the  safest  place  of  custody  that  could  be.  found  tor  him.    There  he  has  con*- 
tioaed  ever  since,  dissatisfied  of  course  with  his  lot,  though  every  indulgence 
seems  to  have  been  allowed  him  that  was  consistent  with  due  vigilance  to 
prevent  his  escape.    Want  of  the  exercise  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
-^Ibrhe  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  range  that  was  allowed  him  to  its  full 
ettent,  because  there  were  restrictions  necessarily  attached  to  its  enjoyment 
— and  the  gradual  extinction  of  all  hope  of  deliverance,  for  a  long  period 
most  sanguinely  entertained, — accelerated,  in  all  probability,  the  progress  of 
a  disorder  to  which  he  had  an  hereditar^r  tendency.    In  the  latter  end  of 
Jaouaiy,  in  the  present  year,  he  transmitted  a  complaint,  through  cou^^ 
MontholoD,  cif  a  want  of  money,  arising  from  a  cessation  of  his  usual  remit- 
tances.   To  prevent  in  future  this  disagreeable  ciroumstance,  without  im- 
posing upon  iiimself  the  neceseity  of  accepting  those  supplies  which  were 
offered  him  through  the  commercial  house  ef  B.  and  H.,  without  his 
knowing  who  gave  the  command  to  them  for  the  advance,  or  from  whoufi 
tbey  received  the  money,  he  ordered  it  to  be  proposed  to  the  governor 
to  advance  hina  monthly  .£500.,  which  the  duke  of  Leuchtepbere  would 
repay  to  the  English  government  through  Mr.  Baring,    He  desired,  at 
the  tame  Wpe,  tba|  instead  of  tjie  two  priests  living  with  him,  of  Dr. 
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Antommachiy  coants  Beftrand  and  Montholon,  be  shoold  be  tupplied  with 
other  society.    As  his  family  Hved  in  Italy,  and  could  not  well  judge  what 
kind  of  men  would  be  agreeable  to  bim,  he  left  the  selection  of  them  to  the 
king  of  France,  and  to  those  of  the  king's  iniaister^  who  had  fomoerly  serred 
under  him,  and  knew  his  habits  and  wants, — such  as  M.  M.  Pasquier,  Segur, 
Daru,  and  LAtour-Maubourg,  or  M.  de  Cazes,  who  had  been  his  own  snd 
bis  mother's  private  secretary.     With  regard  to  a  priest,  he  desired  a  mas 
of  knowledge  and  experience,  a  learned  divine,  capable  of  discussing  relixioas 
subjects,  able  to  answer  his  questions,  to  resolve  his  doubts,  and  to  instruct 
him  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  a  man  of  between  40  and  50  years  of  age,  and 
8  well-grounded  scholar.    *■  Although,*  said  he, '  1  feet  my  strength  decaj,  I 
am  not  yet  so  prostrate  as  to  take  refuge  in  spiritual  remedies.     But  when 
this  happens,  I  must  have  another  spiritual  guide  besides  the  two  who  at 
present  attend  me,  one  of  whom  has  not  yet  shaken  off  the  dust  of  the 
afchools.    Voltaire  himself,  in  the  view  of  death,  threw  himself  into  the  arms 
df  religion ;  and  who  knows  but  that  I  may  acquire  a  taste  for  the  subject,  and 
become  pious?*    As  physician,  he  wished  a  mah  like  Courvoisier;  but  he 
declared  that  he' would  receive  with  confidence  any  one  selected  for  him  by 
Bourdois,  Eymery,  Larrey,  Dubois,  or  Desgenettes.    Of  those  who  were  to 
Come  in  room  of  counts  Btertrand  and  Montholon,  he  required  one  to  be  a 
general  (the  most  a^eable  to  him  was  Drouot;)  but  in  no  case  an  officer 
who  bad  served  agamst  him.   The  other  might  be  either  a  secular  person,  or 
k  ci'devant  priest ;  but  in  all  cases,  one  of  nis  former  council  or  cbamber- 
hiins,  a  man  of  education  and  talents,  such  as  Caulainconrt,  Savary,  Segor, 
Montesquieu,  Daru,  Drouot,  Turenne,  Denon,  or  Arnault.     The  proposed 
taonty  arrangement  was  undertaken  by  the  governor.   Sometime  afterwards, 
Buonaparte  said,  that  the  priest  who  was  to  be  sent  to  him  must  be  one  who 
adhered  to  the  concordat  of  1803,  such  as  M.  Duvoisier,Iate  bishopof  Nantes. 
No  change  was,  -however,  made  in  his  establishment  or  attendants ;  whether 
there  would  have  been,  had  he  lived,  must  of  course,  in  some  measure,  have 
depended  on  the  willingness  of  any  of  the  individuals  to  whom  he  referred 
to  become  his  voluntary  companion  in  captivity.     He  grew  gradually  worse 
however  in  health,  and,  af\er  an  illness  of  six  weeks,  departed  this  life  on 
Saturday  the  5th  of  May,  at  six  o'clock  in  tha  rooming.    During  the  first 
four  weeks  of  his  illness,  it  did  not  assume  any  very  dangerous  appearance, 
though  he  appeared  himself  to  be  conscious  that  it  would  terminate  fatally. 
He  was  only  considered  seriously  ill  the  last  fortnight,  when  he  sent  for  Dr. 
Amott,  of  the  20th  regiment.    Although  every  roedictd  man  was  oflfered  to 
attend,  he  declined  farther  assistance,  and  made  count  Montholon  promise, 
in  the  event  of  his  losing  his  senses,  that  no  one  else  should  be  permitted  io 
his  room.    He  told  Dr.  Amott  he  had  perfect  confidence  in  hia  abilities, 
but  was  convinced  his  complaint  was  incurable,  and  not  to  be  discovered ; 
he,  however,  expressed  himself  wiHing  to  submit  to  any  treatment  he  wished. 
He  stated,  that  his  father  died  of  the  same  disease  at  S6  years  of  agCf  and 
desired  his  body  might  be  opened  to  ascertain  the  cause,  in  order  that  his 
son  might  take  precautions  to  guard  against  it  as  much  as  possible.   The 
effects  of  Buonaparte's  illuess  on  his  fiwne,  as  described  by  an  o&cer  who 
"had  fi^quent  opportunities  of  seeing  him  during  the  period  of  his  indispos*- 
tion,  were  so  powerful  as  nearly  to  reduce  him  to  a  skeleton,  and  to  obliterata 
all  traces  of  his  former  features.    He  may  be  said  to  have  died  lathcf 
heroically  than  otherwise,  as  the  pain  arising  from  the  disease  mast  have 
been  very  acute,  and  he  never  uttered  a  complaint.   He  refused  medicine  as 
useless,  and  stated,  a  month  previous  to  his  death,  that  lie  should  never  r»B 
from  his  bed  again.    At  that  period  he  also  said,  that  he  was  ooiiiideDt  be 
knew  better  than  the  surgeons  vrhat  his  disease  was }  and,  that  it  ivts  tba 
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that  his  father  died  of.    Tlie  pain  that  it  gava  bifn,  he^de^cribed  as  if 
a  knife  had  been  run  into  his  body,  and  broken  short  off,  the  wound  dosing 
exte/nslly  aflerwards.  It  is  said  that  he  gave  directions  about  his  affairs  and 
papers  till  6?e  or  six  hours  before  he  died,  having  retained  his  senses  till 
that  period.    A  few  hours  previous  to  bis  decease,  he  gradually  drew  his 
Itands  from  his  sides,  and  clasped  theni  over  his  breast,  as  if  oHfering  up  a 
prayer  at  the  same  time.    He  then  released  them,  and  they  fell  into  their 
former  position.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  illness  his  eyes  were  constantly 
fixed  on  the  full  length  purtrait  of  his  son,  which  was  hung  up,  by  his  request, 
at  the  foot  of  his  bed;  and  it  seems  his  attachment  to  the  child  was  very 
great.    The  last  words  of  Buonaparte  have  not  yet  been  recorded ;  they 
were  uttered  in  a  state  of  delirium,  but  still  show  what  was  working  in  his 
mind: — '  Mon fits'  were  the  first  words,  and  afterwards  tiemurnuired  what 
seemed  to  the  hearers  to  be  '  Tlte  d* armies!    He  shortly  afterwards  said 
'  France,*  and  never  spoke  again..   His  dissohition  was  so  calm  and  serene, 
tjhat  not  a  sigh  escaped  him,  or  any  intimation  to  the  by-standers  that  it  was 
so  near.  As  it  was  the  expressed  wish  of  the  deceased,  that  his  body  should 
be  opened,  and  as  it  was  also  most  desirable  to  tlie  authorities  at  St.  Helena 
that  the  trua  seat  of  his  disease  should  be  ascertained,  the  opening  took 
place  at  two.  o'clock  the  day  after  his  death.    There  were  present  his  own 
Sttrgeoo,  who  operated,  the  surgeon  of  the  admiral's  ship,  and  five  other 
aoigeons ;  the  aeputy-adjutant-general,  and  brigade-major,  with  Bertrand 
and  JVIontbolon.    When  the  chest  was  opened,  the  liver  was  found  to  be 
perfectly  sound,  with  not  a  mark  of  disease  about  it^    The  French  surgeon 
even  cut  it  through  with  his  dissecting  knife,  and  all  the  surgeons  who  were 
present  asreed  that '  no  liver  coniplaint'  had  ever  existed.    But  when  they 
proceeded  to  the  examination  ot  the  stomach,  all  the  surgeons  instantly 
caiied  out,  *  Tliere  is  the  seat  of  the  disease.'    It  was  a  '  cancer  of  the 
stomach;'  the  same  disorder  of  witich  his  father  died;  there  was  a  hole  in 
one  part  of  it  large  enough  to  admit  the  point  of  a  man*s.finger.  The  medical 
men  unaniaiously  aereed  that  it  could  not  have  been  produced  by  tlie  climate, 
or  by  depression  oiinind,  and  that  '  he  must  have  died,'  as  Madame  Ben* 
traod  exclaimed,  when  the  appearance  of  his  disorder  was  described  to  her, 
*•  had  he  been  in  the  midst  of  bis  glory  at  Austerlitz.'  "1  went,"  says  aneye^ 
witness,  *'  with  the  admiral  to  see  his  body,  previous  to  the  operation  being 
peiionned.  He  looked  more  like  one  sleeping  than  dead ;  nor  had  he  the  least 
appearance  of  sickness.  His  nose  and  mouth  I  was  particularly  struck  with, 
as  being  beautiful.   The  countenance  was  placid  and  serene;  and  there  was 
something  very  noble  and  commanding  in  it.    If  I  had  not  known  his  age,  I 
should  have  judged  him  not  more  than  forty.    With  regard  to  the  lying  in 
state  of  the  body,  and  the  general  admission  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
to  view  it.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  left  the  matter  entirely  to  the  option  of  Ber- 
trand and  Montholon,  who,  however,  both  acquiesced  in  it,  and  even  wished 
that  it  shoald  be  the  case.    Accordingly,  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  soon 
after  the  examination  of  his  body  by  the  surgeons,  he  was  dressed  in  his  green 
uniforai,  with  red  facings,  and  all  his  stats  and  orders."    (A  circumstance 
which  appeara  to  have  given  rise  to  the  report,  which  is  now  ascertained  not 
to  be  correct,  that  Buonaparte  died  in  his  military  uniform.)    An  immense 
number  of  persons  went  to  see  him.    "it  was  one  of  the  most  striking  spec-i 
tacles,*'  saya  one  of  them,  ^'  at  which  I  had  ever  the  fortune  to  be  present. 
The  view  of  bis  countenance,  from  which  I  felt  it  scarcely  possible,  even  for 
an  instaoty  to  vrithdraw  my  eyes,  gave  me  a  sensation  I  cannot  describe ;  but 
the  impression  it  made  on  me  will  never  be  forgotten.    His  hands  were  aa 
white  as  wax,  and  felt  soft,  though  the  chill  of  death  was  upon  them.    He 
bailed  on  the  9tb,  in  Sunc  ValU^j  a  spot  selected  by  himselt^  with  the 
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fbll  roilitnry  honours  jmid  to  n  general  of  the  first  rank.    His  ooffib  was 
carried  hy  grenadiers.  Coant  Montbolon  and  generai  Bertrand  were  the  paH* 
bearers;  nuidnme  Bertrand,  with  her  family,  following.     Next  came  bdy 
LoWe  and  ber  daughters  in  deep  inoaming;  then  the  junior  officers  of  the 
navy;  the  staff  of  the  army;  last,  sir  Hodson  Lowe  and  the  admiral  broti|ht 
up  the  rear.    The  66(h  and  20th  regiments,  the  artillery,  volunteers,  and 
marines,  in  all,  foil  3,000  men,  were  stationed  on  the  surrounding  bill'* 
about  half  way  up ;  and  when  the  body  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  three 
rounds  of  eleven  guns  were  fired  by  the  artillery.     His  grave  was  aboot 
14  feet  deep,  very  wide  at  the  top,  but  the  lower  part  chambered  to  leeeive 
the  coffin.  One  large  stone  covered  the  whole  of  the  chamber.  The  reramn* 
ittg  space  was  filled  up  with  solid  masonry,  clamped  with  iron.    Thus  every 
precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  body,  and  it  is  believed  to 
iia\'e  been  full  as  much  by  the  desire  of  the  French  xcommissioners;^  as  fipom 
the  wish  of  the  ^vemment  of  the  island.    The  spot  bad  previously  beea 
consecrated  by  his  priest,  llie  body  is  indosed  in  three  coffitis,  of  maklogBDy, 
lead*  and  oak.    His  heart,  which  Bertrand  and  Montbolon  earnestly  desited 
to  take  with  them  to  Europe,  was  restored  to  the  coffin,  but  it  remaans  in  a 
silver  cup,  filled  with  spirits.    His  stomach  his  sui^eon  was  anxioin-  to 
preserve,  but  that  is  also  restored,  and  is  in  another  stiver  cop.''    Another 
account  from  the  island  says,— >-"  Inclosed  with  him  in  the  coffio  vrere  a 
silver  urn  containing  his  heart,  and  another  containing  his  stomach,  and  all 
the  coins  that  were  issued  during  his  reign ;  together  with  a  knife  and  foik, 
a  spoon,  and  one*  plate,  all  of  silver.    I  saw  his  heart  before  it  was  soldered 
up-  in  the  urn,  which  was  permitted  to  me  as  a  great  favour.  The  pall  at  the 
funeral  was  of  purple  velvet,  on  which  was  plac^  the  cloak  or  mantle  aod 
sword,  which  Buonaparte  wore  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  on  the  head 
of  the  coffin  a  cushion  and  crucifix."    The  head  and  faee  of  Buonaparte 
were  immensely  large  in  proportion  to  his  body;  they  may  with  great 
propriety  be  said  to  be  the  only  parts  tliat  could  be  reckoned  fine;  his 
^e,fourteeir  hours  after  his  death,  was  one  of  the  most  interestiiig  that  coald 
be  imagined,  but  from  tlie  extreme  heat  of  the  dinate,  the  draiy  was  so 
lapid,  that  shortly  afterwards  the  features  collapsed,  and  at  the  time  that 
he  was  laid  in  state,  after  his  having  been  open^,  the  countemuioe  had 
Qudergone  a  total  alteration.    His  body  was  altogether  mean ;  bcfties  vei^ 
email,  and  very  little  miiscle ;  he  was  very  fat,  even  at  the  timo  of  his 
death.    On  opening  him,  his  heart  was  found  very  small  and  feeble,  aod- 
loaded- with  fat;  his  liver  was  large,  and  one  of  his  kidneys  reversed.    It 
seems  that  he  would  have  died  much  sooner  if  the  Hvar  bad  not  forced  itself 
into  the  hole  in  his  stomach,  and  hindered  the  aliment  from  escaping ;  but 
except  from  a  slight  irritation,  naturally  to  be  expected  at  this  part  of  tha 
liver,  as  it  was  in  contact  with  the  cbseased  quarter,  it  waa  completely 
sound  and  healthy,  and  did  not  show  the  least  symptoms  of  the  compkiat^ 
which  he  was  stated  by  Mr.  O'Meara  to  suffer  under.    Uis  band  was  father 
efiieminate,  but  beautiful.    The  wounds  on  bis  body.  w4Mre  as  foUew: — A 
small  wound  on  the  bead,  received  from  the  balbert  of  an  Engiiah  sergeant 
at  Toulon ;  one  above  the  knee  by  a  spent  ball,  received  at  B^itisboo  ;  and 
one  near  the  ankle,  a  deep  musket-ball  graze  that  he  received  in  Italy^     His 
craoiom  did  not  give  the  satisfaction'  to  the  craniologists  that  was  antki* 
pated.    A  great  deal  of  trouble  was  taken  by  Drs.  Mitchell  and  Burton  to 
iuive  aftast  of  his  face  and  cranium;  but  unfortunatdy,  the  quality  of  the 
gypsqm,  which  was  only  to  be  procured  firom  the  island,  was  such  as  rendefwl 
all  their  attempts  fruitless.  A  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  scratched 
an  N.  with  a  pen-knife  on  a  snnfi^box,  which  he  presented  to  Tk.  Amotc 
fw  his  attendance  on  him^  and  has  left  the  above  geatleman  500  Napoleons 


•^It  afiieftrs  thiit  B«oMfMite»  dtirfi^  lii  wbdia  coafiiem^ia  at  9^  H^ltna^ 

never  ulowed  aoy  of  bis  suite  to  relax  ia  thosei  attentions  tmi  datt^  (Im^  he 

had  formeriy  etacted  as  emperor.    He  alwajfS  dined  alope;  no  one  wa^. 

allowed  to  sit  in  his  presence ;  and  to  ensure  th^  impossibility^  h^  topk  cart 

to  have  but  one  ekair  in  his  room.    Indeed,  from  all  acoounts,  Bertnmdy. 

Ifoatholoo,  and  the  rest  of  his  saite,  had  no  sinecure  in  t^ir  re||reat  with 

the  emperorj  and  jthey  have  at  least  proved  their  fiaelity,  in  ^heir  continuing. 

mthhim  uattl  his  death.    It  is  now  ascertained,  from  the  acknowledgment 

of  fieitrandy  that  the  book  called  The  Thirty-ime  Day$^  was  the  production 

of  Buonaparte  himself.    The  effects  at  St.  Helena  are  said  to  be  left  to 

Bertiaod  and  MontlioloR :  they  are  very  valuable,  consisting  chiefly  of  platei 

sad- the  6nest  S^  China;  a  meet  beautiful  antique  cameo  snufif-l^ox,  ^yea 

to  him  bv  the  Pope,  he  has  left  to  lady  Holland,  with  a  slip  o{  pi^)er  ui  it 

written  by  himself,  in  acknowledgment  of  her  kindness;  but  the  rest  ot 

Buonaparte's  will  was  kept  a  secret  at  St.  Helena.    An  officer's  guard  was 

appointed'to  vratch  over  bis  grave.  Drawings  were  taken  by  captain  Marryat* 

of  the  spot  where  he  lies  buried,  and  also  of  the  procession   to  bia 

foaerali  which  have  since  been  published ;  an  Englbh  officer^  after  bavins 

stlended  his  foneral,  paid  a  visit  to  his  residence,  and  was  shown  his  war^ 

robe  by  Matchand,  his  valet,  and  a  more  shabby  set-out  he  never  bebeld>  of 

old  coats,  hacs»  and  pantaloonsi  that  a  midshipman  on  shore  would  haidly 

coodeacend-  to*  wear.  But  Marchand  said,  it  was  ()uite  an  undertaking  to 

nuike  haOk  pot  on  any  tblAg  new,  and  then^  after  wearing  it  an  hour,  he  woul4 

throw  it  off,  and  put  on  the  old  agaioi    Of  the  character  of  such  a  man,  it 

is  of  coarse  impossible  togive  any  thing  like  a  view,  within  the  limits  of  %^ 

mere  obituary.    The  following  sketch  appeared  in  the  Constitutionnel,  a 

Parisian  newspaper,  and  perhaps^  on  the  whole,  is  as  just  as  could  be 

enected  fiNKD  his  adinirersi — *'  The  death  of  a  man  who  has  exercised  eraat 

influenoe  in  the  destiny  of  the  peofile,  is  an  event  ybich  gives  bir£  to 

oamerooo  recolleotioas,  and  nay  ftiniish  materiab  for  important  reflections* 

Few  conqneiors  have  bad  a.&raeso  extended  as  Napoleon  Buonaparte* 

The  noise  of  his  name  filled  all  Europe,  and  was  heard  to  the  extremities  of 

Asia.  Placed,  by  the  force  of  events,  at  the  head  of  a  great  nation,  wearied 

by&'lmig  auttcny,the  heir,  of  a  revolution  which  had  exalted  everyjrood 

and  evil  passion,  he  was  elevated  as'mucb'by  the  enei^  of  bis  own  win,  n% 

b^  the  feeblenepa  of  parties,  to  the  supreme  power,  placed  France  in  a  state 

of  permmient  war,  substituted  the  illusion  of  glory  for  the  real  benefits  of 

jiherty,  i|rid  identifying  himself  with  the  national  independence,  drew  fromi 

Uie-ap^rehenaioQft  of  a  foreign  yoke  the  principal  instrument  of  a  boundless 

aotbonty.    Napoleon  had  an  entire  faith  in  fortune.    It  was  his  belief  that 

an  in^miouiiCabl^. finality,  governed  his  destiny.    This  error  has  been  conw 

mea  to  several  /emin^t  persons;  and  almost  all  those  who  have  entertained 

it  have  aapermoed,  after  the  most  sisofil  success,  the  greatest  reverse.  Th^ 

)eft  notaufficient  scope  to  the  counsels  of  wisdom ;  the  fruits  of  fifty  victories 

M*a,been  destroyed,  perhaps,  iii  one  unfortunatedav— of  this,  Pultbwa  and 

.Waterloo  are  memorable  instances.    We  may  speak  freely.    For  a'lengdi 

of  time  he  haa  been  unconnected  with  all  the  questions  agitated  amone  us. 

MapoleoQ  necessarily  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  and  imagini^ 

tioos  ofjnankind.  A  soldier,  who,  by  the  force  of  genius  atone,  raises  himself 

above  fats  contemporaries,  who  gives  tranquillity  to  a  disturbed  society,  bsA 

dictates  his  laws  to  sovereigns,  appears  in  the  worid  a  wonderful  personage, 

and  the  earth  ia  silent  b^ore  him.    History,  an;impartial  ^ge»  will  coi^&f 

•Napoleon  haa  rendCerei  singular  services  to  social  order.  The  promulgatioii 

ofthfiy^oadea  by  which  we  are  to  this  dav  govecped,  notwithstanding  the 

Jaanyimperi^tions  of  the  penal  code,  is  a  oenefit  which  will  not  be  lost  fof 
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fifeemt^mB  tQ  come's  iTpart  di^  tttivde  fo'*almdy  in  msMikiii  of  it  W# 
iroot  ^ip^  ofthac  astojfhhtng  iBtfitny  i^rjr  which  is  tdmhted  wHimft 
dSspui^.  Th^  improveinents intbe internal adiMttiMMtliNly  the imUinieAi, 
l^e  M^debent  ot  ^e  fbaacesi  pfesent  liiore  durmble  tides  tb  aamimtiMiiia 
respect.   In  fine,  Boonapoite  is  dead.   Truth  should  sit  upon  his  tOBib;  uA 
l^c.iis.DOt  Be  diMdent  m  saying,  ihat  the  prfsboer  of  sL  Heisoa  mil  tie 
ibcfton^  amongst  great  men.^    Amtririoii,  we  wouUI  add;  was  oertsialy  Im 
nHfUg  pasSion ;  arid  to  thb  be  sacsrificed  the  lives  of  his  feUow^nestsrai^ 
y/Mi  a  profusioTi  and  i^cklessoe^  almost  without  nandtel' in  iristoiy.  Hefm 
ikdt  crdel  or  VindictiTe,  or  generotls  or  mereifut,  nom  the  impulse  of  feeKiif, 
but  to  Answer  some  purpose  connected  with'  his  plans  of  personal  aggnuridiae- 
iHent  I  for  in  all  he  did,  be  had  an  end,  and  an  imporcant  end  to  sMiver* 
paHng  ia  hii  geniu^;  detenntned  eveil  to  obstinacy  m  his  purposes,  he  wis 
njrthbi^  fitted  to  be  borne  on*  the  tide  of  victory,  than  to  contend  wi|h  fliis- 
ibrfune  and  defeat.    Principle,  reli^ous  or  monfl,  be  seerae  tb  have  M 
aono:  if  be  ever  thought  of  what  was  righr^  it  wns  only  in  eemueiion  winlb 
Hihi^t  ^ai  expedient,  and  that  be  umforraTy  pufsoed.  A  diedple  of  B^sbeinis 
di  ^gypt;  ib  France  he  whs  a  Catbolic  by  profession;  in  heart,  disrsf! 
feakph  to  fi^ar,  an  lufiHel.'  His  death-bed  seefus  to  have  exhibited  what  a 
^igan  historian  would  term  the  heroism  of  a  great  man;  but  the  CbrisMa 
IboKs  in  vain  to  the  dosiiig  scene  of  hbekistencefbrtbe  mdicatioasefthit 
holy  calm  which  aftend^  the  ^aeefiil  eiit  of  the  righteous^  or  of  tbvbopei 
irium^hinz  over,  ihoogh  mingled  with  dw^  fears  of  the  peniton^  who  foosd 
Motcj  of  the  Lord  even  nt  the  eleventh  hour.    The  ben>,  the  conqncroT)  tin 
Emperor,  the  captive  has  passed  to  his  account;— he  bed  hia  oppoitameyof 
^peptance  and  rejection  given  him ;  earnestly  do  we  wish  that  he  aay  nve 
imaHd  blmself  of  it.    To  Ood  «v6  are  certain  that,  fbv  a  gfuat  penion  of  bit 
Rfey'be  dtd  iiot  uve;-^bs^py  will  it  be  for-him  if  m  Otidy  thMoib  the 
iBubdiErit  merits  of  ii  IfaviOuf,  ho  should  have  died.    YWt-who-woiin  art 
say  of  die  humblest  believer,  radier  than  of  iMs  maB,  thoo|^  one  niitm 
ifhghUest  of  the  eattiby  Let  nle  die  the  death  Of  the  righceous,  and  let  my  fast 
Aiyli  be  l&e  his !    '  ^       : 

;       ■  /  - .i-^- 

CHABLts  AtFRED  SrotHARO,  Esq.,  F.A^B. — Thfs  ingenidus  Mkticst 
oBTin  a  moment  frbib  society  and  fibm  liis  fKends,  in^the  prime  of  lifsy—die 
Ibfl  vigour  of  heal di,  and  whilst  die  fairest  prospects  wore  unfoltiilg  before 
Mhf, — was  the  eldtet  surviving  son  of  Thomas  Stothardi  Esq.,  R.  A.;  die  cele- 
Ifrated*' historical  painter,  ^bo,  by  bis  beiii^  accidentairy  snot  by  a  scbsel- 
fellow,  was  deprived,  some  'years  since,  of  bfs  eldest  s6n.  Ho  was  bora  ea 
dse  5th  of  Julv  178t,  aud  exnibited,  at  an  eariy  Uge,  a  fery  Mrong  pcopSM^ 
Co  study;  ana  a  genius  for  drawing,  which  was  very  natumlly  encome^ 
by  Idi  father,  who,  on  his  leaving  school,  entered  hini  as  a  'student  in  ibe 
iCdyal  Academy,  where  he  gready  di^ringUished  hhnself  by  the  taste  nA 
Accuracy  i^itb  which  he  copied  the  antit}ue  sculptures  in  that  m^mwI  of  ait 
The  direcdon  of  his  talents  to  the  channel  in  whidi  tbey  obtataedlbr  bhaa 
d^ervedly  biE|i  reputkdon,  was,  however,  more  immediately  ^  recOBtuteaJS" 
ddn'from  bis  lather,  \vbom  he  aobompanied  to  Buriefgjb,' whihrt  ei^giged  ia 
jAecbratihg  the  staireaise  of  that  magnificent  mansion,  to  fill  up  hit  due  bf 

tialins  drawiitts  of  the  monuments  in  the  neij^hbouring  churcnei,  as  me6A 
nthondea  in  the  desi^ng  of  costume.  This  gave  the  first  bias  to  bis  miad 
in  favour  of  antiquanan  researches  and  illustrations ;  uid  tboa^  (of  a 
White  he  determined  to  become  an  bistoricri  patnteri  an  attaduBeoc  whiA 
fie  formed  to  the  lady  whom  be  eflerwards"  married;  induced  Maiy  as  a  mote 
probable  means  of  Obtaining  a  sufficient  maintenance  to  justify  fauinanyios, 
tOTUtuhiio  this  less  beaten  track  to  fortunefandtufamo;  andwitftM^sB 
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mad  fidelity  with  which  be  delineated  objects  of  national  antiduities,  a  brtoch 

of  his  art  10  which  he  afterwards  prinqpally  and  almost  exclusi?ely  devoted 

1^  'WentiDD.    In  iUustrBtibn  of  %  he  published  nine  taadibers  of  A  rooUt 

tfttereetiag  woA^  *^  The  Moaumeotal  Ettgies  of  Greet  BritaiaJ"    Thrbiigjj^ 

the  patKMM^  of'  Sir  Joseph  Banks  -and  Mr.  Lysons,  by  tbe  latter'  of 

wboift  he  was  ettensivfdy  employed  to  make  drawings  illostmdye  of  l^atf 

groat  national' work  the  Mapia  Bntanniig  he  was  appoimed  to  di#  honoarabt^ 

post  of  historicBl-dHHi^tsman  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries^  ofwhicfa  bd 

toon  after  became  «'fello«^/  Under  the  direction  of  the ,  Society,  he  made 

three  eacwsions  m  18t6>  1817,  and  18ia«  to  France,  to'takei  drewiogs  of 

tile  famous  tapestry  deposited  at  Bayeaz ;  and  in  the  abbeys  of  FootevMud 

Mid  L'£spa&  in  Normandy,  eonverted,  the  one  into  a  prison,  the-  dther  to  m 

baroy  discDtered  several  interesting  monumental  efii^te  of  oar  royal  raoe  of 

Plantagenets,  which  bis  accurate  drawings  were  the  means  of  recovering  fH)aif 

<d»livioo,  and  bis  representations  to  our  government,  the  cause  of  ^wresting 

cbeir  remtinsj  exposed  to  daily  dllapidadpn,  from  final  descrndtion.  'Oa 

tlie  last  of  these  intereefeing  excursions  he  was  accompaliietf  by  his  wife,  tire 

tfnly  deogbter  of  John  Kempe^  £s6.  of  the  New  Kent  Road,  to  whom,  lift^ 

m  long  attaehmrat,  he  was  married  in  1818.    -To  her  Hvely  pen  the  public 

aiB  indebted- for  an  interestiog  narrative  of  their  journey.  Ulostraeed  by  so^ 

of  the  most  tasteful  productioDS  of  her  hosbaiid'k  pencil.    In  1819.  be  lid^ 

before  die  Society,  by  whom  he  bad  been  emjJoyed,  the  result  of  bis  laborious 

ifavestf^ittoiies  in  a  paper  bishly  honourable  to  his  discrimkmCion,  in  which»' 

in  opposition  to  chedDttbtsof  ttie  Abbe  de-la  Rue,  he  proved,' ftom  bistoriciit 

tfvidonce,  ^  aatiquity  of  the  Bayeaz  tapestty  tu  be  that  ^niferally  a^signejl 

to  it,  the  em  hnmemately  sseeeeding  the  oonqu^t.    This  ingeniotis  treatiM 

Was  pnsted  iti<die  19lh  volume  of  we  Arcfacsetogia,  and  engravings-  or  titS 

mry  accmaie  aad'beautifni  drawings  irhieh  it  iUusCnCtesafb  bow  publi^ii^ 

lijr  the  Sodety.   Jbthe  autumn  of  that  jrear,  be^ezedttted  for  fhem-a'seriif^jl^ 

or  exquisitely  finished  diwiiugs  of  tito'patntines  t^eb  recently  diseotered  ifi 

tha  iwited  Chamber,  at  W«sSnlnsier,  m  wbicb  hto^hibited  a  v%ry  ifi^niod^ 

lecxrveit  of  the-  long  leit  art  of  raiaiiig  g|^ld  tnilxissed*  on  Ao  sertaee  -  df  thd 

Unteriai,  aamirf  be  tnm  iiHhe  sptendid  iUuminatiens  of  aiieiidtmatraseriptjih; 

Whilst  enge^ea  in  thill*  ^evlL,  be  had  nearly  met  with  the.  stfme  'fhle  whi<^ 

olt^rwaidB  bifel  bifts^  by^  betYdline  from  the  tep^f  Ottie  of  tfae  highest 

OcttAlds,  aaWbi«b  be  MiHassly  hadwen  his  stand. '  fii  Cfaie  spring  oftfi^ 

oe^t-^r,  bo  liritod  Devonshire  tonnmlBe  drawings  ht'thfd  llluiitratidn  of 

Uted  MnLyaoBt^  aceounroftbab<ounty,  intfae  VMdarsAKes  ofCbe 

gno  BiiiianHa}  and  tbere^  w^iBst  engaged  in  copying  Wstaiflfod  fg^  ^ 

^.^  en^^^rMow of-Bei^<Fett«s  cbureh, 'on  Mondi^ tho  99lh'of 'May, snd^ 

lin^tx  teitomated  bis  aelivt  life  by  »fikll  froma  ladder,  -whefi  h^  ink  kill«!i 

3tiie«8ttot'i>}M^  oenciliBiott  of  the  biain  anihst  the  mosnimtot'gf  mt 
ntknightk  tFbys Ad Jie leeeitfe  his  deatfa^flcm fK>«ft oiie  of  diosO'veiir 
'  o  thtft  .bid  «o  l^'bten- the  iavourite  object  of  ly^  pntsttr^  «id,'  ^^ 
eingjBlar^lbr^te,  tbe-fell  which  terrainaCed  tb6((Mre«reftfae'ettiM-, 
Kfttoxttlly  snapt  in  twain  the  pencil  wfaieb  be  b^d  hi  his  -band»  ff^  ht»  '^ 
iMham  bim  aJaifee^ee^action  fora  werit  on  seBl«i;'vtiy  extelisive'and'valuabie 
UteiinliilH  fill  an  flkMmtioii  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  ;  Hhd  also^seveitel'  dm^'. 
|bm  .ib^ldB  bests^ft^^oiKsedmpaay  a  yet  unpttblisbed  aecdnnt,  by  bis  wifb, 
ofis  teer  n  Ibe  JMberlandSi  undertaken  in  the  etttamn  of  W90,  fi>r  the 
ofiiarbaaWk  • 
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.  D^^,-r-iS^<.  %,  18$0.  At  Jeboy  in  Chloese  Tartary,  Kea  King,  emperor 
^  Cbi^.    Acoofding  ta  tha  Pdun  pqette,  "  hit  Imperial  Majet^,  on  the 
Sj^th  of  the  f  th  moaoi  depaited  to  ^.wander  among  the  immcwtaLi.'*   The 
monarch  ulioee  diSsolation.  is  .thua  siqgolarij  anaonnced,  was  the  14th  s<» 
mf  Kicn-Lun|(  of  the  Tartsins  dynasty ;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  ia 
the  Qlst  year  ^f  his  age,  and  the  S5tn  of  his  reigp,  which,  00  the  whole,  was. 
a  better  and  more  peaceful  one  than  thoee  of  t&piecediii^  dynasty  of  BSiog* 
Perhaps,  however,  this  is  not  saying  much  for  him ;  for  to  seems  to  have 
^ei^  capiicioosy  fond  of*  drink,  distrustful,  superstitious,  much  under  the. 
infiipence  of  his  fiivourites,  addicted  to  persecution  in  inatterB  of  religjoo, 
^b^oogb  not  otherwise  so  great  an  oppressor  as  from  so  absolute  a  monardii 
wUb  Mch  propensities,  might  reasonably  be  expected. — April  6.  At  Fe&ow- 
ship-hall,  in  Su  David's^  Jamaica^  Mamret  Darley,  a  fine  blsick  woman,  at 
<ha  advanced  age  of  190,  retaining  all  ner  Acuities  to  the  last. — 14.  At  |u» 
bouse  in  Gloucester  Places  miyor  JaooeS,  author  of  the  **  Military  Die-* 
Uonaiy,"  the  "  B«|;imental  Companioii,"  and  other  roisceHimeous  wodi.-^ 
Jfiiy,  At. his  ooontiy  house,  near  Berlin,  the  celebrated  Prussian  naturalut 
AcMd,  the  disooterer  of  the  process  of  making  sugar  from  beet-root— At 
l^ninkfort^  where  be  .had  lived  m  retirement  for  ue  last  16  y^ars,  of  apoplesj, 
prince  Charles  of  Hesse  Rothenbeig,  better  known  in  Fiair^  by  the  name 
^(]!barles.Uesse.    This  republican  prince  was  for  a  loqg  time  one  of  the 
fditors  of  the  ^  Journal  des  Hommes  Ltbres,''  in  which  his  articles  were 
signed  Mat  iMJt.-S.  At  Schwerio,  aged  86,  ILR.1L  Duke  Adol^oa, 
^edenc,  of  Mecklenbtiig^  youngest  >on  of  the  reigning  duke.-^lS.  Ajt  Kew 
York,  rev.  David  Williamson,  a  native  of  FifiMhire,  Scotland,  and  upwaids. 
of,90  yaars  pastor  of  the  associate  congregation  at  Whitehflvea,  Cumberland* 
58.--«l?'..  At  Fhmkfbrt,  at  a  ver^  advanced  1^,  M-  Alopeuft,  fonnerl^f 
i^rui|fiiim.  ambassador  to  several  courts. — In  (Sinipbell  county,.  Viigioia, 
Amen  a>  %P  1  tSly  Mr.  Chas.  Lyne,  s^.  At  the  period  of  gen.  Braddock's 
qef«i(y  Mr.  jUync^  was  6S  years,  of  agOh  and  waa  eiempt  irom  miUtary  duty 
ftfi.that  alarming  occasion.    He  ha^  left  a  widow,  a^M  ^^^  J^^^  ^^  ^ 
numeroot  ana.mspoct^fole  family,  down  to  the  thiidjmd  fourth  ceneratioo. 
He  wsp  a  snl^ect^of  four  British. sovereigns,  and  a  citizen  of  tne  Uuited 
States  for  nearly  48  years.  .  ITatil  within  a  few  yeat%;  he  eiy9yed  all  his 
^ulties,  with  viKprons  bodily  health.~r  19.  In  Panr,  marshal  dnc  de  Coig^sy, 
peer  of . France  dievalier  of  the  royal  ordersi  and  .comttiander  pf  the  military 
order  of  St.  Lottis»  sovemor  of  the  iavalids,  and  of  Fatttaiaebleoa.r^M.  Ca- 
inille  Jouopdan,  mcfmber  of  the  Frepch  chamber  of  deputies. — 92..  At  Hanovei^ 
in  his  B%d  year^  M.  Foderi  privyrcounsellot  of  justice^  weU  known  in  the 
)itecary.  world. — SS.  In  Tent^rden  street,  Robert  D^ng  Willis,  M.D.— 
d7.  In  his  ^ytb  year,  Hon.  Morton  Edan,.  banister  at  law,  brother  to  Lord 
Attcklajad/— n/iane.  On  hoard  the  Duke  loi  Kent  packet,  ton  his. passage  from 
lisbQn  tQ,  Falmmjith,  ligfit  bo^.  Lord  Clifford. — ^At  Strasbmg,  fl*  LevraullL 
Vector  pf  (he  a^demy  m  that  city^  member  of  the  cocaicil  general,  the  council 
.qf  j^refectttie^  and  of  tho  lef^on  of  honour. — ^At  Padua,  Antonio  CoiakOt 
ancient  professor  of  ma^hematicar  in  the  university. — In  the .  dep^rtmenl  of 
the.  Brescia,  Angelo  Anelli  de  De$ensano,  who  was  l^red  an  advocate,  hot 
^i)itt^  hu  profession  fo^;  the  study  of  literature  ;  h«t  was  the  ainthor  of  8ev.enil 
dramatic  pieces. — 1.  At  his  house  in  Spring-garden,  .tbe  ijght  hon.  Johq 
Dalrymple,  sixth  earl  of  Stair.    His  lordship,  having  lef^  no  issue,  is  suo> 
ceeded  by  John  Geoigje,  son  of  general  mlliam  ualrymploy  deceased.-* 
9.  At  Yienna^  senator  count  Antodio  Maria  Capp  d'utna,  fiither  of  the 
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•RoaibiHeoretaiy  of  stale.^*^  Ja  EdwudJkMlvPiHtiMui  Si|OM^iiIi'OMr|t 

DougiMy  bait^  of  Spritij;;wood  Plvk«  Moxbofgbshire,  wfaidioountj  he  repre* 

Motra  ID  several  suocessive  pariiaments.    Ue  is  succeeded  br  his  only  ioa^ 

James. — 11.  At  Brussels^  the  ej-oonventionaltst  Quisle.    He  was  one  of 

the  foorilepaties  whoi,  with  BodrDoovilte,  the  ministef  ai  wari  wentt  on  the 

Sd  of  April  1793,  to  liie  head«qiiarters  of  Dumoorier,  to  arrest  that  g^neraL 

abd  take  bim  to'  Paris  to  be  tried,  bat  who  were  themselves'  arrcst^-'aad 

defaVered  by  Dumoorier  to  the  Aostrian  ^oend  Claicfiifit,  and  were  kept  in 

prisoo  ID  Germany  for  two  yaars  and  a  bilf,.nntil  they  wertf  exchanged  for 

the  duchess  d'Angooleme^  in  1795.— 18,  In  his  80th  veaTi  James  Cnrmict^ael 

Smith,  M.D.,  ami  phvsidan  ei^traordinaxy  to  his  fate  majesty.    He  was 

anthorpr  editor  of  the  iollowbg  medical  works :  ^  An  Account  of  th|i  Eflfects 

of  Swii^gfng  as  a  Eemedy  in  Pnlmonaij  Consumption,*'' 8vo.  178f. '  **  The 

Woi%8  Of  the  late  Dr.  wmiam  Staik,'^  4to.  1788.  •  ••'A  Descriptiah  of  the 

Jsil  Distemper,  as  it  appeared  among  the  Spanish  Prisoners  at  Winchester 

in  1780,  with  an  Account  of  the  Means  employed  to  cure  the  Contagion  to 

itMch  it  gave  rise.'^    For  the  discovery  of  a  remedy  for  that*  contagion*,  in 

the  use  of  three  mineral  acids  of  great  efficacy.  Dr.  Smith  received  a  parHd^ 

nentaiy  reward,  after  a  fruitless  opposition  from  Dr.  John  Johhstone^  of 

Kidderftdnster,  who,  on  veiy  Vaeue  grounds,  claimed  thfe  discovery  for  his 

fuher,  as  it  was  afterwards  claimed  also   for  the  FVench  nation  l>y  M. 

Ctiaptal,  who  states  it  to  have  been  first  practised  by  Guyton  de  Morveau, 

in  1773.'  'Hiese  claims  drew  fii^m  Dr.  Smith  two  controveVsial  ptimphletsu 

*'  A  Letter  to  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.,  on  a  Pamphlet  by  Dr.  Jobhstone,^ 

jBvo.  1806 ;  and  **  Remarks  en  the  Report  of  M.Chaptal,  with 'an  £iaminar 

tion  of  ibe  Claim  of  M.  Guyton  de  Morveau,  to  the  Discoveir  of  the  Powe^ 

oftbeMinerHl  Acid  Gas  on  Contagion,''  8v^o.  He  also  printed '' Th6  Effects 

pf  Nitrons  Vapour  in  Preventing  and  Destroying  Contagion,  asoertauwsd  { 

with  an  Introduction  respecting  the  Nature  of  the  Contagion,  which'  givei 

itise  to  the  Jail  or  Hospital  Fever,**  8vo.    "  A  Treatise  on  Hydrocephalol 

or  Dropsy  of  the  Brain,''  8vo.    1814. — 90.  At  Paris,  prince  Maurice  de 

BrogUo,  bishop  of  Ohent.<-^2<.  In  Bevis  Marks,  aged  74,  Daniel  Jacaob  de 

Casuro,  esq.,  for  86  years  chancellor  of  ^  Spanish  and  Portuguese  natton.— 

S3.   At  nris,    cardinal  de  la  Luzerne,   8^. — The  itlnchess   dowager  tk 

Orleans,  after  a  long  and  painftd  illness.    She  leaves  to  the  duke  of  Orieant 

two  millions  and  a  half  francs,  or  upwards  of  J£\00fi0O  per  amram.**^ 

My,  Soddenly,  in  France,  on  his  return  ftotai  Rome,  rev.  Charles  Plowden, 

ffonndnl  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  at  Stonyhnrst,  in  Laticashrre,  of  ah  aiiea- 

lism  of  the  heart,  78.~rrFortane  Dufao^  a  native  of  St.  DominM  an  faistoiieal 

psinter,  and  a  pupil  of  David. — 8.  At  his  bouseinYork  Pla^Se,  PoitmaoSqnare^ 

ifleoteDantTgeneral  Robert  N  icholson,  H.  E.  I.C.  S.«««4.  Richard  Cosway>  esq; 

R.A. — ^5.  Ac  his  bovse  in  Portland  Place,  Charles' Thomson,  esq.,  one 

of  the  masters  in  Cbaaceiy,  who  put  an  end  to  his  existence  in  a 

fit  of  jn^amty. — ^8.    At  Havre  de  Grace,  rear-admiral  the  boa.  Francii 

FiiingfeDp  Gswdoer,  4T.--^.  At  his  honse  in  Cleveland  Row,  sir  John 

W.  CompcoRy  i)X3X.,  late  jncke  of  the  Vica  Admiralty  Court  at  Barba4 

does,  aad  fallow  of  Trinity  Qall,  C*mfaridge.-^1^.  At  his  apartments 

at  the  London  oofieehoose,  laidgate  Hill,  within  the  mies  of  the  Fleet  prison, 

in  his  86ch  ycsur,  sir  Wadun  lliwes,  knt.,  father  of  the 'ooort  of  aidetmen^ 

and  also  far  many  yeoif  one  of  the  representatives  in  pariiament  of  the  city 

of  Loodond*— 17.  In  the  TTlli  year  ofhisage^  John  Newlw^,  esq.,  38  years 

seeratary  to  the  Marine  Society^— ftl.  At  the  library,  in  Bedcross  Street^ 

foandedby  the  rev.  Daniel  Wilitanis,  D.D.>  the  rev.  Thomas  Morgan,  Ll<.D., 

Sfsd  ^&,    lihnurian  of  that  institution^  and  a  large  oontribntor  to  Rees's 

(^Gkapodia^  Aahen^s-  Biigirtphical  Dicttitaiai7»- Ico.    Heivrawily  taapsM 
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ikoih^lAtmmy  iliMHiiiil  aflha  AmmkA  llnpntp.^  diigtiif  1  AtUibwib 
iftCliuiefrStraiCyBMMflySqvtBeydiAd^  HuiordiU^ 

^tymg  witlHMit  iMi|«^  MiifOMmd  io  bi*  ttllat  ami  cttaiea  bjr  bk  brother, tW 
J^B.  Edwwd  HarfMtii. 

JBoc^Mifioil  JN^rwf|g>^Voy  wm.  Aidkur  H.  JiMiiy,  D.D/detii  tf 
AdMBf7»  8t  Okfe'c^  Suyibimt,  Rr^Bmw^  Dr.  Eud^«Te&iDg  hdow  <tf 
BL  Sepnkfan'sy  Londonr^^^RtT.  Edwi  Golmaa  Tvsod.  B^.,  seoood  md» 
BuUaodl  BMter  of  Chrkt'i  hMpilaL 

'  aBoroRtMRim. 

HmM^Ac  Wobvniy  llM  M^.  E.  H.  WliiD6il4 

BKRpHIEE.    ' 
Deaih^Auguit  5*  At  Wokbghaqiy  in  the  77tfa  jear  of  bis  agje,  the  mr. 
WiUiam'  Bmnnw,  nmny  yean  cmate  of  tbal  plaro,  aad  maaler  xtf  Lk» 
Jiospital* 

B17CKIKOHA1ISBI&E. 

PmI ft**-Jft/j^  $•  At  tfae  rectory  bouse,  MUlvm  Eegroei^  ret.  Lunbtos 
Iiormine. 

OAMimiPGESHIKB. 

Deaf A^—J«ii0  18«  Charles  Hague,  Mus.  D.,  prpfessor  of  mm:  id  the 
Vaiversitv  of  Cambriilge  since  1799. 

Eccl€$tattia$l  Pr^ermenff.— Rev*  James' Wpod,  t^-P**^  ibaster  <^tt 
John's  College,  deanery  of  Sly^Bev.  J,  HalUarell,  vFdUow  of  Christ*! 
CoHeg^,  lectarer  of  Great  St.  AndreVs,  CaDbrideer 

UnmnUy  Jtoe/^aee.-^Bev,  W.  Freocb,  M^.,  feUow  and  tator  of 
^Pembroke,  has  been  appointed,  by  the  lusbop  of  £ty,  master  of  Jesus 

CoHagef 

COaKWALI.     . 
'    XccUsioitital  Prefermentif — Rev.  Walter  Gee,  B.Di,  fellow  end  tutor  of 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Week  St  Mary,  R.w.Rev.  G,  T.  riumnier,  A.B^ 
Korthill,  R.--Rev.  W.  A,  Moigiui,  Tremere,  P.C 

DSR^TSUIRE. 

.    Deaf  hi.— July  90. .  Aged  90^  rev.  Francis  Gisbome^  R.  of  Stavd^-^At 

•)5pmersbar,,Herbert^rev.  S.  Jadtson. 

.    IkcUiiastical  Preferments,  -^  Rev.  J.  Chamberlayne,  siaater  of  EtvsU 

bospital.— «ReF,  M»  Witt,  second  master  of  Rc{»ton  ecbooL 

PEVONSBIftB* 

•  DeaJkif^MB^'  A  man  naased  Mortimer)  at  CollanraCioBk  of  vobnuiy 
manutian^  lis  had  4  small  pro^rty,  by  Which  he  had  been  supfKitted  m- 
aoBsa  yean;  but  finding  be- was  likely  to  outlive  it,  as  it  was  redootd  is 
«bout  «f  150,  And  deling  the  appfehensioo  of  want  mciri  than  the  mMi^ 
]o>ve  of  life,  he  cane  to-m.resqlatiaii  of  ending  bis  days  by  starvatlm^  1^ 
•ffeot  this  dreadfal  purpose,  he  took  notfaiDg  bet  water  for  «  laoori^  bstet 
iw  died ;  at  the  end  of^three  weeks,  his  body  was.  waited  4o  a  afcelatomfsd 
a  mMKcal  gentleman  was  called  in,  whofadyised  hifatataka  aom#  neemb- 
iaeat,  bnt  this  he  refused,  awl  even  disomitinBed  the  nse  af  vrater< .  Ia 
this  w^  be  «i4>sisted«  another  week,  wham  natnrei  yifMvd  the  oont^st^ 
^ne*  Rev.  Geoige  HatwfcBr,  in  the  85th-  year*  of  his  ags^  teving  bot  s 
few  days  befare  taken  po9W8«oa  of  the  valuaUevioarai^  c^  Tamataa,st 
winch  time  be  was  m  full  healih.-^Abei.  Wake,  esq;  He  baa  beMm^ 
«£9000  to  the  episcopal  school  for  hoys  at  £»aer;  jCSOOD-totlia  isni 
^bliebmeot  fbr  grU;  ^SOoa  tor  the  «HnmI  of^  St  ioteMTa  baapkal».iB.ikit 
f:i^;mviahaadsoaMlegacTtothef]>BvovaiHlBnaR-ho6iMtal.  HaJmsaise 
Mt  «£9a00  to  ifatf  London  hespilid,  and  £W9^  'caab  to^tfas  aajMi^  for  Aa 
tef  and  doab  in  the  Rant  md,  aul  that  fAr  the  blind  in  Sc^  Gaaig^) 
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FiM^fA^mnf  mm  totbeMm^ffir  Ae  roUfif  of  piuoMfft  confined  % 
sinall  debu,  and«£l$OptD  the  WeatmiDSler  ttyluin.— /t^^  ReywIU^taclI^. 

Eccletiattieal  Frrfermmiiir^Bfiyf^  G.  Hanker,  B^«i  Taineitbn^  ¥•-*« 
Rat.  W.  Hames,  B.A.,  tlm^rfoni;  R.--ReY.  W.  fiucklaod,  Bl).»  profm«r 
of  raiiMmloQr  in  tha  UniTemtr  of  Oxford,  Temtiletony  R. — Ref.  P.  F.  CUjr» 
Xneafofd  rtnd  Chnivleigb,  R.^y-^R«v.  Ciiark^  ifojle^  Tf merHMU  Yy     \ 

Nop  ChurcL-r-A  ntw.chuicli  4ws.Jattiy  hm  open^  «it  Wc#t  twe 
mouth.  i 

XX)BSKTSU1AK.  

PmIA.— Rev.  John  M naden,  LUD..  R.  of  Beer  Hacket  and  Conoomhe. 
EcduiaUkal  Prefermemi».^Rdv.  £L  Walter  Has^K^iry  Bryai^  %."p- 
JRe?.  G.  Chard,  Blandford,  K. 

DURHAM. 

DeMLi^ni^.  At  Moqdiowei,  Ano^  Rule,  100, 


l^afA».-*JtMie4.  In  UerSflh  year,  rev.  Saorael  Jackaon,  M.A.,  of  BaliA 
College^  Oxfbrdy  eldest  son  of  J.  Jackfloo,  caq.  of  Graat.^aglfm.'^ldL  ite^'hik 
mnonage  house,  Lanedon  biUs,  in  bis  70th  year,  reVi.  John  Moore,  LL.B.y 
torniaiw years R. of 3iat  piMrisb, and  dS^.  Michael's  -Badsiibaijiy  I^o^don, 
one  of  the  minor  cinoiis  ot  8c  Paol  'i^  priest  of  «hii-  nM||^siy's  ,chap«jl  <r^4» 
lecturer  of  St.  Sepolchre'sy  London^  sina  lata  one  of  the  aaaiiwiiers.of  M#- 
cbent  taOora' schooL  '     .  .  \  ' 

JRceUaUutkai  PrrfenmU^i^Uof,  J.  C.  Bioe»  A.M^  R|iWl!Oth»  R. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.  .    '       '    ^ 

bfutki^'Jufy  99.  At  Chelteuham,  sir  Thomas  Maryou 'W3son,  b^it.,  ii 
Cbariton-house,  Kent,  47.  -    -     .  . 

EeeUiiaUicai  Preferment, --^Lbv*  H.  Bajlis,  M.A.,  R.  of  St.  Mary  dU 
Cnrpt,  to  hold  Mapleton,  with. Ebrington  anoexedyV.   ... 

Ord'maiUnu — J^^  10.  Rev.  G.  B.  Drayton,  over  the  Baptist  clii]^^  $t 
Gloucester. 

BAMPSHItft, 

•    DttUke.'-^Jnne  10.  Al  Ronisay,in  her  34th  year,  after  an  illness  of  jbih* 

days,  Rebecca,  the  wife  of  Jofin  Keypoljs  Bieddorae,*  to({.,  an^  ^cTti^est 

dao^tier  of  the  rev.  Robert  Winter,  D.D.,  pastor  of  th^  fndepen^ent  bhtfit^ 

in  New  Court,  Loudon. — 14,  At  TlchbomQ  house,  in  bis  65th  yei^t'/sir  HenrV 

Tichhome,  bart. — July  S.  Sir  Thomas  Champneys,  hart.,  wbb  fs  succeeded 

iohia  tilla  and  estates  by  his  only  surviving  son,  Tnomas  Symmer Champniiyk, 

esq.,  of  pi^ar^leigb  Park,  Somerset. — SlTFrom  a  sudden  inflammatory  com- 

pkuDl^  lev.  Andrew  Lawrence,  brother  of  sir  THenu^  Lawrenoo,  P.ILA., 

chsnlain  to  the  royal  hospital  at  flasTar,  and  V.  of  Long  phrisb.'  •  -i' 

urUuattan. — May  9$.  Rev^  W.  Brand,  latfe  Of  GiMle  IXmnihgiMi,  Oftr 

^tiMgenoral  Baptist  church  in  Clarence  Street,  Portsto;      '•     •>  * 

H^HB^FORDSHIRE.  "  '        ,  /       '       '  * 

Bmtk^-^Mmy^^  At  Kingplaod,  'rev«  Richard  Daviea  Evans,.  ]!iI.A.j'&. 
ofthatpwiab.aiidaniabeQ&^i^Hereib^^    .  \  . 

EeeUtiaaUe^  Pr$^nMiU.-^Aev.  HiEurx;y  Lee,  a  prebendal  ^tall  in  fiere- 
ibrd  GatlMdittl. 

HfiRTFORDSmRE.  '  *  ' 

l>earAi.^>Jf<y  3L  At  Chesbunt  Park,  ^ed  79,  Oliver  Crpmwen,ki'eat 

'.|;raodsoii  of  Henry  CrpmweU,  iofd  deputy  of  L^nd^'foi^rtn'  son  o7ihe 

'  protocior.     This  gsndaaifift  was  .^nw^y  a  respectable  selicl^r  in  Es^z 

.Scnet,  Strandyond  dark  to.S^  Thoinii/its.HospitaI;l)ift  has  left  no  n^ja 

issua  bafcuid  him*   Ifjs  Alfioops  ^f  1^  ,^iiiat:^i:wt^^^  pro- 
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ttopt,  reoeody  pUblUied,  iin^  w«  diNibl  iiol»  %tH>wn'  to.most  i)f  mr  icalen, 
^^une  t8.  Rev.  W.  Hantaynot thiity-foar  yean  R.of  Elstree. 
Ecetenatlical  Freferment. — Rev,  J,  V.  Steward -Gtlsl^ni  R. 

HUNTINaPOllSfiiaE. 

D^JL^Mr  1 1.  fUrv.  'Henry  €r«^  Sperfiise^  ^*  ^  Pflp^oith  St.  Apia. 
.  Bitdaiaitieal  IVgBgraiejM.-r^Ret^  Tbrnnas  Cttbeti^  a  minor  canea  in 
PelerboKmg^  Cathedral. 

'  2Xs0f Af .^Jiiite.  At  Lydd  Tioarage,  tev.  W.  P.  Warburton,  Idte  Moi»  «^ 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  00.— 14.  Rev.  D.  Jbbetson^  M.A.,  R.  of  UiU 
stead. — July  if.  At  Hearae  Bay,  after  a  few  d»js*  iUaess,  Mv*3«  F.Dora- 
fordf  MJk.,  curate  of  Swaydifie  and  Recal?ers. 

BccUiiattkal  Pref(gmient$,-S;ev.  W.  MiUeiv  Bnpetiild,  V  --'lUv.  J. 
Sampson,  B  J).,  Halstead,  R. — Biav.  Edward  Ueawood,  head  auuter  of 
Dartfoffd  grammar  ftcbool^«^Rev^  W^P^JoMs^H^^nhMMeroftheKiB^t 
School,  Caoterbnry. 

LANCASHIRB. 

2>ea<A«.-7-Jaly.  Rev.  S.  Steel,  formerly  of.  livarpopl.-^M.  Mc  Bohot 
Pairclough,  o(  Fylde  Plampton,  near  furUmm,  aged  109  yean  and  6 
Bionths.    He  was  a  tfaatcher  by  trader  and  had  a  retentive  memory. 

Ecclefiadkal  Preferment, — Rev.  Mr.  Dent,  Cockerfkam;  V. 

Fhiiatakrcme  IntelUgenee. — ^A  charitable  in^titiition  was  eataUnhed,  <m 
the  ttOth  of  june^  at  Preston,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  several  of 
the  most  active  magistrates  of  the  county,  for  the  reception  and  reform  of 
cinders  libmted  from  coninement  in  the  gaol,  and  difierent  honseft  of 
correction  in  tha  oountj, 

LIKC01K8HIRS. 


Death.^^uhf.  A^t  Laiiby.  rev,  G.  Gray,  V.  of  Aylsby  and  Martin. — Rcr. 
J.  Colebank,  oHSutterton,  formerly  curate  of  Algakirk  and  Fossdyke.— At 
North  Somerootes,  rev.  J.  Meyers,  78. — Rev.  T.  H.  Wayitt,  DJD.,  V.  of 
^chbeck. 

JEcclciioMticat  J^refermenti.'-^T^/ev,  £.  Fane,  R.  ot  Folbeck,  prebendal 

BUU  of  Clifton,  in '  j^ncpln  pathedr^l. — Rev.  isham  Case,  of  Biiry,  Qaar- 

ringtoo,  R. — ^Rev.  T.  Wright,  phaplain  to  lofd  Somerville,  Steeple  and  East 

Claydon,  R,R, — Rev.  Mr*  Wayitt,  lecturer  of  Boston,  valuable  living  of 

Pinchbeck. 

MiDDLfislur. 

D9aih9,'^JuM  10.,  At  Southgate,  in  his  40th  year,  Charles  Paa^y*  eso., 
late  major  1^«  I.  C.  S«,  and.chaif^  d'affiiiies  at  the  court  of  Persia.-r-24.  At 
his  seat.  Pinner  Grove,  aged  74,  sir  Francis  Milman,  M.O.^  F.'RS^  late 
'  president  of  the  Royal  Col|eae  of  Pli^cians,  and  physician  to  their  late 
majesties,  and  to  the  royal  hoi^sehold^  He  was  the  author  of  **  Animad* 
versiones  de  Naturft  Hydropis  eju8(jue  Curatione,*'  8vo.  1799;  and  ofji 
treatise  **  On  tne  Source  of  the  Scurvy  and  Putrid  Fever,**  8vo.  1781— 
Juh6,  At  hb  apartments  in  Chelsea  lIospitBl,  aged  76,  Thomas  Keate, 

'  esq.,  surgeon  Co  tnat  estabKsfameni  for  upwurds  of  thirty  ye^irs,  surgeon  to 
the  king,  and  late  snrgeon-general  to  the  army..  He  was  •  the  author  of  a 
small,  but  veiy  valuable  treatise  on  Gun  Shdt  Woonds,  and  also  of  *^  Caies 
of  the  Hydrocele,  with  Observations  on  a  peculiar  Method  of  Treatin^that 
DiMase,''  Svo.  1788;  '''Observations  on  the  Fifth  Rie|Km;  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  MiKtaiy  TnquirV,'^  4to.  1808 ;  ^  Observations  on  the  P^ 
ceedmgs  and  Report  of  the  Medical  Board  appointed  to  examine  the  State 

'of*th«'AimByX>ep6tiBtbalsleofWi|^ht,*'18Q9,8voix 
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Montfoinrtfsni&R. 

JUdetiaHkal  Prrferment, — ^Rev.  James  Coles,  cbftplain  to  (h^  eari  of 
Tankcrvfllc,  Micboeistone  Viddw,  R. 

MOEFOLK. 

J>eath.^^uh,  Rev.  M.Cartbew,  M.A^  V.4>f  Makeshal),  &c«     . 
^cUnasiiau  Prefermenfij'^Roy,  W«  Collect,.  )un.|  B.A.,  $r«  AHlrjf  Surw 
iinghaiDi  V.,  with  St.  ^viour's  annexed. — ^Rev.  C.  Grauty  West  Babliawt  ^'* 

MORTHAMPTONttURE. 

Jka$k^*Jufy>^  At  PionptoDy  vev.  T.  Watts* 

NOTTINGRAMSHUIE. 

Ihf^h$» — M(ijf.  Al-Hecknall  Torkard,  John  ^pray,  a^ed  7 1 ;  nnd  on  the 
following  morning,  Mary,  hi^  wife,  a^i^ed  69.  From  their  great  attachment 
to  each  other,  tliey  were  called  the  **  two  doves;*'  the?  wferc  itever  knoi^ii 
to  quarrei,  tnw  ever  went  out  on  business,  but  in  eacn  other's  company. 
lliey  were-bqrieidiQ  the  same  grave. — July.  Rev.  II.  Bvron,  R.  of  Merston. 
— ^At  Southwell,  rev,  W.  Beecher,  prebendary  of  the  coUegiate  church  there. 

'  SHROPSHIRE. 

Death, — Jttfy.  Rev.  D.  Evaps,  V.  of  Ruytoo,  apd  of  the  eleven  towns. 

SOMERJSETSHIRE. 

2>M/At.—- Jfajf.tS.  At  Bristol,  ht  the  79th  year  of  Ws  ai^e,  lev.  Thomas 
Ford,  D.C.L.,  late  vicar  of  Melt<^  Mowbray,  Leicestershire,  which  living 
he  res^ied  ten  years  ago.  On  retiring  to  his  natitre  city,  from  com  passion 
to  the  case  of  the  preseut  incumbent,  who  has  ten  children,  and  for  whom 
the  next  presieutatioi^  v^as  purchased  .by  hui  brother,  more  than  90  yeai^ 
since.*  Dr.  Ford  was  the  author  of  three  single  Sermons  on  Public  Oc- 
casions, but  was  better  knowu  for  his  extraordinary  attachment  to,  and  skiH 
ia  chnrch  nosic.    On  the  Suadajy  preceding  that  on  which  he  died,  he 

CBdied  h;s  lajit  sermon;  and  in  it,  after  an  aUdsion  to  the  race  pf  some  of 
hearera  behig almost  run,  emphatically  exclaimed,  Mine  is!  lie  attended 
prayers,  however,  at  Bristol  Cathedral,  ou  the  Satuitlay  morning  following, 
but  (he  next  dav  was  a  corpse.^  When  a  young  man,  be  was  patronized  by 
archbishop  Seeker,  and  was  living  in  theTamily  of  that  eminent  prelate  at 
the  time  of  liis  death. — June.  Rev.  C.  U,  Sampson,  D.D.,  minister  uf  L^- 
tonstone  Chapel^  Bssex. — 1.  In  Great  Pulteney  Street,  Bath,  the  rigKt  hcwi. 
John  Campbell,  baron  Cawdor.— -11.  At  Batheaston,  rev.  liace  Godfrey, 
D.p.,  nearly  SO  years  minuter  and  chief  proprietor  of  Kensington  Chapel, 
Bath. — Jufy  10.  At  Bath,  in  his  91st  year,  the  rev.  sir  C.  Whelier,  hart.,  of 
Xeamingtoii  Hastings,  Warwickshire,  and  a  prebendary  of  Yoi;k. 

Ecetetiotlieal  Frtferme»t*-'^Rey,  C  M.  Mount,  to  be  minister  of  Christ 
Church,  Bach. 

STAVFORDSHIRB.  • 

Deo/A. — July.  At  Coven  Heath,  Mr.  S.  Tayl6r,  103. 

Deatht^ — June  S8,  At  his  house,  ou  the  common  ^uay  at  Ipevrich,  Mr. 

George  Frost,.  weU  known  in  this  county  as4ui  aitlent  admirer,  and  close 

and  accurate  imitator  of  the  landscapes  of  Gainsboroi^h. — July.  At  WaU 

pole,  rev.  R.  Wearing,  upwards  of  40  years  a  disse^ting;^  miuister  in  this 

]  county. 

Eccleeiaeiical.  Preferments, — Rev.  J.  T.  Nottidg^  M1A«».  St.  Helena, 
a.id  St.  Clement's,  Ipswich.— Rev.  C^  B.  Smith,  Win|^«rld,  P.  C 

8URRBT. 

Dtaiker-^Affil  17.  At  Gaoberweil,  iafuU*poaiesBkNi  pf  tU^ber/Miiltiii, 
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in  the  woriL-bouM  of  that  pmth^-^Mt^  98.  At  WJabMon,  m.  JoibM 
Rnddock,  NLA.,  V.  of  Hitdiin.-*Jic/y  8.  At  8«iMieitteMi»  j«v.  Atw^  Win. 
ieil.^18.  At  tbe  Mansion-lKNise  Cottage,  Cambarwell,  rer.  WiffiatoSaiidiy 
AM^  78.-'17.  At  East  Sheen,  rev.  Peter  GawlolriiT,  of  PoKtowa  Stme^ 
Portman  Si|tiaia.  This  gHitiemaii  was  a  Roman  Caoiolic  deigfioao,  wall* 
known  to  the  pablic,  hy  iba  vei^  active  part  wfaidi  ho  tt^Dk  in  the  coor 
croveny  that  has  for  many  yean  ptoraued  vektive'  to  idbe  jostiGe  mL 
propriety  of  emancipating  tbe  professors  of  tba  religion  of  whioi  he  was  t 
priest,  from  the  civil  disabilities  to  which  th^  are  suhfectedL-— S#..  At  Jui 
douse,  Clapham  Common,  ^after  a  severe  illness,  Richard  Rothwi^  aq.| 
of  Cbeapsiae,  alderman  of  Uie  ward  of  Cheap, 

Euleuaitkal  FrefermtnL — Rey.  H.  J.  Ridley,  M.A.,  chaplatn  to  th^ 
lord  chancellor,  and  prebeodaiy  of  Bristol^  to  bold  Abinger  n.  with  thst 
of  Newdigate. 

8V8SEX. 

De/if  A.— Jfify  8S.  At  the  Hodb,  near  Lewes,  »▼.  sir  Heniy  Poole,  hvU 
wf  Pbole,  Cheshire. 

Eccletiattical  Preferment. — Rev.  Hu^  Pearson,  D.D.,  dii^lab  m  odi- 
navy  to  his  nngetty's  hoosehold  at  Brighton. 

WILTIHIEB. 

EecUsiatiUml  Fre/ermni^^BMv.  J.  H.  Hoi^kmi,  BJk.^  IdnsitoD,  V, 

VrollCCSIlEIISHfKE. 

J)eath,^Suly.  Rev.  T.  Blackball,  V.  of  Tardebig. 

Eccletiaiticai  Trefermenti — ^Rev.  T.  Price,  M.A.,  Bnednct,  R. — ^Rer.C 
Copner,  M.A.,  St.  Peter,  Worcester,  V. — ^ftev.  J.  Lyoes,  M.A.,  Elmle/ 
Lurett,  R.— Rev.  H.  Gwyther,  Yardlej,  V. 

TORX8HIE& 

De0lih$,^Mm^*  Rev.  Jehn  P^vston,  of  Flasby  Hall,  'GS^.-^Jaly  99.  At 
York,  aged  77,  Mrs.  Catherine  Cappe,  relict  of  the  rev.  N.  Cappe.  8hs 
was  well  known  to  llie  public,  by  tbe  varioas  prodnctioD8<of  her  pen. 
'  ^etUnoMkml  PrcfmMate.— Rev.  W.  H.  Dmon,  Wilson,  V;,  and  Caweod, 
P.  C---Rev.  Ronen  Cooke,  IX.B.,  Vfarsbroujsb,  V.-^Rsv.  J.  H.  Todd, 
A.M.,  Sittrington,  R. ;  patron,  the  earl  of  Bridgwater. — ^Rev.  R.  ForMt, 
•senior  vicar,  choral  sub-chanter  of  York  Cathedral. — Rev.  J.  Richardson, 
one  of  the  vicars  chord  T>ftha<^tfciadral,iectarer  at  York  Castle. 

Philanthrapk  IntelHgence, — By  the  decisions  of  the  Chancery  Comt, 
the  revenue  oftwo  schools,  one  at  Ri(<hworth,  near  Halifax,  and  th^  wdier 
at  Dewsbury,  is  now  swelled  from  ^£^00  to  nearly  ^SOOO  a-year !  and  it 
is  expected,  that  the  number  of  scholars  to  paitake  oi  the  benefits  wOl  bs 
increased  in  the  same  proportion. 

WALES* 
Deathi.  -^  June  7.  At  Covetreend,  near  Brideend,  GlamorganshtrB^ 
David  Phelps,  102.  He  had  lived  in  the  fami^  oiMr.  Tr^em,  as  bpoie 
steward,  76  years.-*31.  At  Llanvxhagel  Court,  near  Abereavenny,  Uag^ 
Powell^  esq.,  treasurer  of  St.  Batholotuew^  Hospital,  hoaSan.-j-JMfy,  At 
Aberystwith,  rev.  J.  H.  Lilwell. 

Ecdetioitkal  PrefermenU, — Rev.  Samuel  Xhivies,  jon.,  03r8termotiA, 
,  Glamorganshire,  P.  C. — ^Rev.  Richard  Rice  Venables,  D J).,  Newchmt^i 
R;  Radnorshire; 

BOOTLAKD. 

if 

VpUkit — Feb.  11.  At  Edinboighj  the  right  hon.  Anne  Abercromhy, 
tbwwwsa  AberainyibiL  of ^Jioukkyfc.  .SbeisaiioeBed^iahor  ticlc)p|bar 


Qmy^  liov  Mpon-  AbctcMNibf/^iiiM  f .  At  OiugoWy  Mr.  Mi»  GraMi 
lujihefof  ■MilbtiDiMli^^  ••p^iitteodatt  vf  fbe  Glai|r«r  Otiwiwilofy^' ■■!<>. 
i^iBoMhril,  N.  B.  WiiUam  Mnnra/ |^»ilctt«r  diefli  iioee  ir4?.  Ite 
MiiMd,  at  kftel,  to  di«  Mfll  of  104;  yet,  in  gpitt  of  Ibis  evfrftoidSMrt 
loagkfitfy  betfVMmd tht  taft  osb  of  idl  m  fiM»liie0,  poA  wa»  aMe  to  walk 
dboat.  id&  witbiA'  a  shoit  fefiod  of  !■*  ^cbaili/^-^fa  At  Cramart^s  Tev« 
Akmirfir  Tijanland  winitifir  of  tho  Qnrtir  rhnrrh 


IRELAND. 

XhtHir^-'J^^  3.  At  his  seat,  near  CloDmeI»  sir  Tbqmas  0«lK>ni,  bait. — 
15l  At  CasdeladLeoy  co.  of  Ma)M),  ri^t  bon.  Jnmes  Cm/Tj  baron  Tyi?vl^  j 
wbo  w  supceed^d  in  liis  eatatas  by  his  son,  colonel  Jamas  Cufl^  II.  P.  tor 
Tialae;  but  the.  title  becomes  extinct.— 80.  At  Colblow^ca  ofDublin,  Denis 
Deoise,  esq.,  late  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland. — J^ly•  At  Asb£brcC 
CO. of  Waterfbrd,  aeed  111,  Anne  Brjrany  leaving  a  posteri^  of  160  parion8» 
ebxIdi^Of  grandchildren,  aod  great-grandcbUdraa. — At  bis  viQarfga»  Collea^ 
ilged  83,  rer.  Daniel.  Aueostus  Beaufort,  LL.D.,  NP.R.LA.,  E.  of  Naupa* 
co»  of  Meatb,  and  V,.  of  Cailon,  co.  of  Louth.  He  was,  the  compiler  of  the 
well  known  *^  CivO  and  Ecrjesiastical  Man  of  IreUnd|"  fuid  of  toe  Memoir 
accompanying  i^  a  new  edition  of  which  be  was  occupied  in  preparing  ia 
tbe  last  year  of  his  active  life.  AVithin  a  few  years  of  bis  deatn,  be  rabuill 
the  churches  inboAhis  pansbes,  in  a 'Style  that  does  equal  credit  to  bis 
liberality,  liis  zeal,  aad  his  arcbitaotural  taste.  He  was  one  of  tba  first 
proposers  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  and  actively  ai^isted  ia  tbe  form** 
don  and  reg^]ation  of  that  useful  institution,  of  which  he  became  one  of  th^ 
earliest  members.  Xo  tbe  establishment  and  improvenveot  of  the  Sunday 
schoofs  in^&ubliop  be  contributed  essentially  by  his  peisoaal  exertions,  anf 
constaot  attendance,  during  hie. residence  in  the  Irish  metropolis.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Association  for  the  Encouragemeiit 
of  Virtue.  During'  tbe  coafta  of  a  life  onnsuaUy  long,  and  never  idla^  this 
exemplary  cYeigyman  did  little  for  himself,  much  for  oth.ers,  nothing  for 
money,  scarcely  any  thlnj;  for  fame,  much  for  his  country,  and  still  mora  iar 
virtue  and  religion.  His  parishlouers,  who  owe  him  so  much,  propose 
erecting  a  monument  to  bis  memory.— «At  TuUibracky,  re«.  J.  ilarte.-«-At 
Atfa/ooe,  rev.  R.  Danlo(». 


SUMMARY  OF  MISSIONARY  PROCEEDIKGS. 

Siwcc  oiir  last  summary,  the  first  stone  of  the  Missionary  College  at 
Calcatta,  attached  to  the  9ociety  for  the  Propagation  of  tue  Gospel 
IV  Fo«EiGN  Pabts,  has  been* laid  with  tbe  full  ceremonials  usually 
observed  In  isuch  cases,  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  presence  of  the 
archdeacon,  and  clergy,  and  several  persons  of  rank  in  the  civil  servlOe'  of 
llie  Company. 

From  the  East  Indies  the  Baptist  Mtssiok  continue  to  receive  en- 
couragiog  intelHgence.  Mr.  Thompson,  the  active  missionary,  who  Ijit^y 
'indertocK'  a  jpumey  from  DeHii  to  Loudiano,  gave^  at  the  latter  blace,  to 
the  muhant  of  the  Sikhs,'Whom  be  found  surrounded  by  his  disc^iples,  k^ 
expoondiiif^  to  them  one  of  their  sacred  books,  a  copy  of  the  Ponjabee 
Gospels,  which  the  old  min  most  thiinkrully  received.  Many  of  the  Sikba 
lutfd  Gimeea  of  the  neighboaring  -vilhiges-  repaired  also  to  the  iniasionaiVa 
renSeaoey  for  copies  of  Uie  Scriptaiesi  and  for  religious  oofrrersation,  wfaiui 
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willy  w»  bqpOf  be  made  naiM  to  them.    Thm  iomiilcs  at  Bcn^faraiww 
latelt  ilmnfed  a  smiill  sodet/,  for  the  support  of  oaiive  ichoob  lor  tke 
cbildren  of  their  own  sex;  an  otgect  to  which,  we  rejoice  to  know,  thit  die 
attention  of  the  religious  public,  and  particnlaiiy  the  female  part  of  it,  laa 
lately  been,  and  still  is,  very  actively  airected.    A  letter  of  Mr.  Wild's  to 
Miss  Hope,  of  Liverpool,  npon  thb  interesting  sttbject,  has,  we  haie  issiob 
to  know,  been  extracted  from  his  Farewell  Letters,  and  prioted  for  sepsnts 
distribution  in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  to  eocoQisfB  tht 
formation  of  auxiliary  societies  for  this  express  purpose ;  an  ead  wbicb  we 
are  happy  to  fmd,  that  they  have  been  very  instrumental  in  acoompliibiBg. 
EfTective'a^nts  for  carrying  into  execution  this  benevolent  design,  are  m 
now  on  their  Way  to  India;  asj  independent  of  the  wives  of  the  miasioDtries 
already  there,  and  of  others  now  going  out,  the  British  apd  F<>reign  Scbool 
Society  has  sent  a  lady  to  India,  under  the  protection  of  M|r.  Ward,  for  diii 
express  purpose.    The  missionaries  at  Serampore  proceed  prosperouslT  in 
their  anfuous,  but  most  important,  work  of  translatioK  the  oracles  of  God    . 
into  the  various  languafres  of  the  Enst.    For  versions  of  the  New  Testaaient 
in  the  Assamese  and  Moltanee,  they  have  deservedly  received  the  premiam 
of  ^500.  offered  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societv,  for  the  first 
thoQsand  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  a  Uinguage  of  India,  in  which  it 
had  not  befbre  appeared ;  and  other  versions  are  announced  as  nearly  resdy 
to  be  presented,  for  a  similar  well-earned  remuneraooa.     Bat»  for  \at 
parttcniars  of  their  astonishing  prceress  in  their  hiighty  work,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  following  abstract  of  their  seventh  memoir  on  pupslatiuns— a 
document  which  we  very  earnestly  recommend  tp  theif  attentive  eonsidenip 
tion:  — 

**  Concise  View  of  the  Translations  of  the  Holy  Scripturesy  ei^tractfid 
from  the  Seventh  Memoir,  dat^  Serampore,  Dec«  1890*, 

**  1.  In  Bengalee,  the  filth  edition  ol  the  New  Testamei)t,  containiBg 
5,000  copies,  which  was  prioted  off  about  three  years  ago,  is  nearly  es- 
haosted ;  and  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Old,  scarcely  a  single  cop;  fan 
been  left  for  some  time  past.  The  continual  demand  for  this  version, 
therefore,  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  print  a  new  edition  of  the  whole 
Scriptures,  lliis  edition,  which  will  form  the  sUth  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  third  of  the  Psalms,  and  some  other  parts  of  theOU 
Testament,  will  consist  of  4000  copies,  and  of  the  New  Testament  2000 
extm,  the  demand  being  so  verv  great.  By  using  a  new  fount  of  types,  of  a 
reduced  size,  and  printing  in  double  columns,  on  a  large  octavo  pm,  die 
brethren  hope  to  bring  the  whole  five  volumes  into  one  volumes  of  i^Kiat 
ISOO  pages,  royal  octavo,  or  two  very  moderate  volumes;  and  the  New 
Testament  into  a  neat  duodecimo,  ot  about  400  peges. 

**  9.  In  the  Sungskrit,  the  last  volume  of  the  Olci  iWament  was  printed 
off  above  two  years  ago.  The  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  is  qailB 
exhausted,  ana  the  numerous  calb  for  the  Scriptures  in  this  laogaiage  by  the 
literati  of  India,  have  induced  the  brethren  to  put  to  press  a  second  editioB 
of  the  whole  Scriptures.  This  will  likewise  be  printed  in  double  colomas, 
in  the  larse  octavo  size,  and  the  whole  Scriptures  be  comprised  in  oqe 
>  volume.  It  will  consist  of  $000  copies^  with  an  extra  number  of  2000  New 
Testaments. 

**  S.  In  the  Hindee,  also,  the  last  volume  of  the  Old  Testament  wss 
published  nearly  two  years  ago.    The  edition  oif  the  New  Testaoaent  being 

•  •  •  , 

*  This  veiy  interesting  Memoir  max  ^  ^wd  of  Iloldsworth,  St.  Faal^ 
Churchyard  ;  Whittemorc,  and  llaimitoni  Patemoeler  Row*    Piice^  to 

subscribers.  Is.   ^      .  .     ^ 
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iMttIf  «diftQtled9  and  Mn  Cfaainlieflaiii  having  prepared  another  veru^o  of 
t^New  Testament  in  this  language,  fo^  which  his  long. residence  in  th^ 
western  provinces  of  India,  and  lus  intimate  acauaiotance  with  thejf 
peptttar  aialects,  eminendy  fit  him,  the  brethren  nave  resolved  in  this 
edition  to  print  his  version  of  the  New  Testament,  instead  of  their  own,  as 
a  comparison  of  independent  vBrsions,  roa^  by  persons  long  and  intimately 
acquainted  ^ith  the  langufige,  will  be  of  tlie  utmost  value  in  ultimately 
fomiii^  a  ^rrect,  chaste,  and  perspicuous  version  in  this  widely  extended 
Isttguiqr^  Of  this  edition  of  the  New  Testamenti  which  is  more  than  half 
throdgh  the  press,  they  are  printing  2000  copies. 

**  4.  In  the  Orissa  language  the  whole  Scriptures  have  heenlon^ptiblishedl 
The  fint  edition  of  the  New  Testament  being  exhausted^  and  uie  demand 
for  this  version  still  increasing,  the  brethren  have  prepared  a  second  edition^ 
which  is  now  more  than  halftbrough  the  press.  It  consists  of  i^OQO  copies. 
^-  '^  5.  The  last  volume  of  the  Old  Testament^  in  theMaliratta  language, 
.was  published  many  months  ago,  so  that  a  version  of  the  whole  Saiptu<^ 
ill  that  language  is  now  completed.  Of  the  ^rst  edition  of  the  New  Testa^*' 
meat,  not  a  single  copy,  being  left,  they  have  pat  to  press  a  second  edition, 
io  a  duodecimo  sue. 

**  In  these  five  lan^ag^s  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  are  now  ciubHshed, 
snd  m  circulation;  m  the  last  four  of  them  l^cond  editions  ot  the  New 
Testament  are  in  the  press  ^  and  in  the  first,  tlie  Bengalee,  beKun  twenty- 
six  years  ago,  the  Hxth  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  fullowing 
ten  languages  the  New  Testament  is  published,  or  nearly  so ;  and  in  soiiia 
of  them  the  Pentateuch,  and  other  parts  ot*  the  Old  Testament :  — 

"  1.  In  the  Chinese  language,  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
ooflipletad*  several  years  ago.  In  addition  to  the  New  Testament,  ■  tha 
Pentateucbj  the  Hagjographa,  and  the  Proplietic  Books,  are  now  printed 
of.  The  historical  boois,  which  will  complete  the  whole  3criptures,  are  in 
die  press,  and  wiil,  probably,  be  published  before  the  end  of  the  ensuing 
year* ' 

**  3.  In  the  Shiih  language,  besides  the  New  Testament,  the  Pentat^udi 
and  the  historical  books  are  printed  off;  and  the  Uogjogrnpha  is  advanced 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  book  of  Job.  So  strong,  however,  has  bee^  th^ 
desire  of  this  nation  for  the  New  Testament,  that  the  whole  edition  ia 
Dearly  dbtribnted ;  and  a  second  edition  will,  probably,  be  called  fur  before 
the  Old  Testament  is  wholly  published.  Excepting  the.  Mug^  on  the 
borders- of  Arracan,  no  one  of  the  nations  oflndia  has  discovered  astfonger 
desire  for  tbe  Scriptures  than  tliis  hardy  race;  end  the  distribution  of  almost 
every  copy  lUis.been  accompanied  with  the  pleasing  hope  of  its  being  read 
and  valued* 

*^  3.  In  tbe  Pushtoo,  or  A%han  language,  t^^  nation  supposed  by  some 
to  be  descended  from  the  ten  tribes,  the  New  Testament  has  been  priuted 
off.  The  Pentateuch  is  also  advanced  at  press  as  far  as  die  book  of 
leviticqa.  . 

^  4.  In  the  Telinga,  or  Teloo«>o  language,  the  New  Testanoent  was 
published  two  years  ago,  and  the  Pentateuch  is  printed  as  far  as  the  bgpk 
of  Leviticus.  This  translation,  however,  when  the  Pentateuch  is  finibhed^ 
the  iMvthren  intend  to  resisn  to  the  Madras  Auxiliary  Bible  Society* 

^  5.  In  the  Kunknaa  language,  the  New  Testament  was  completed 
above  ei^^iteen  months  ago;  and  the  Pentateuch  is  advanced  at  press  as 
fiir  as  the  book  of  Numbers.  As  this  province  comes  immediately .  unde^ 
At  cai«  of  the  Bombay  Bible  Society,  it  is  intended,  on  the  comptietiop 
of  tibe  Peotatench  at  press,  to  relinquish  this  tramlntion  to  them.  ^ 

**  6.  In  tbe  Wach|  or  Mooltonee  laaguage,  t(ie  New  Testament  has  been 
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pirtiH«d  6ff  tlitee  (^teen  tnontlWy  ht  \tsi  o#n  e?ifaraGt«r.  'Bbt  itt  tKelf> 
jportunities  for  dittnbuting  thiff  version  have  been  exeeedin^  limiMdj  m 
dtey  have  HtHe  prospect  of  estftblishing  a  imseion  m  tliat  pttrfince,  tbsy 
have  diimissed  the  putidtt,  and  diseonttnoed  the  tiabaCituro^  tiR  ihesft 
vnrtioimrsincesy  with  thoee  of  a  peciniiarx  nature,  shall  be  more  fkfoentble. 

*  r.  In  the  Awaiti  lansaage,  also,  the  New  Testament  has  beeiipdfat«8 
o£r  neaify  tw6  years;  and  tl^  vicinity  of  this  country  to  Bengal,  renderis 
.it  blgPiiy' desirabto  to  proceed  with  tfa^  translation,  an  edition  df  theOM 
Teaifiment  has  been  put  to  press,  in  the  large  octavo  «ize,  in  double  coloams, 
which  will  very  considerably  tessen  the  expenae^  the  character  being  siAihor 
to  the  Bengalee,  both  in  form  and  size. 

**  Gt  In  the  Gvjorotee  language,  the  New  Testament  is  now  happiljp 
brought  through  the  press,  thirteen  years  after  tetaiidng  the  first  paaoit  ta 
this^  language.  It  inak^s  between  8  and  900  peges^  and  is  printed  in  \}f9 
'Beva  Nnguree  character.  This  translation  the  brethren  intend  to  nsisn 
to  their  brethren  from  the  Loudon  Missionary  Society,  who  are  now  ttQ<t^ 
to  the  language,  that  they  may  give  their  attention  more  fully  to  those  m 
•wnich  no  others  afe  engased* 

'  ^  9>  In  the  Bikaneer  language,  also,  the  New  Testament  is  now  €niaM 
Ht  press.  It  Contains  1300  pages,  and  is  printed  in  the  Nagtmfe  chancter. 
This  tersion  was  begun  nearly  seven  years  ago* 

**  10.  To  these  we  may  add  the  New  Testament  hi  the  Kashmeer 
language,  which  version  has  been  in  hand  nearlv  eight  years,  and  wiU  ht 
Ihiished  at  press  in  about  a  month.  It  is  printed  in  a  neat  type  of  its  own, 
nS  mentioned  In  a  former  memoir.  In  these  ten  languages  the  New  TesU^ 
tnent  may  be  considered  as  bein^  published. 

*'  Besides  these  Jifteen  in  which  the  New  Testmnent  is  comj^leted,  the!% 
Are  tix  other  languages  in  wluch  itf  is  brought  more  than'halr  t)ih)t4^  ^ 
'press.  These  are,  the  Romata,  the  Kepal,  the  Harutee,  the  Marwar,  {bb 
Bhughulkund,  and  the  Obj^in  vtrsionS.  About  ten  montHsr  more^'they  bm 
reason  to  hope,  will  bring  these  throu^  the  press ;  and  thus  in  twentyM>M 
of  the  languages  of  India,  and  these  by  ftir  the  Ynost  extensive  and 
Important,  die  N^w  Testament  will  be  puolished.  It  is  the  intention  cif 
the  brethten  to  relinquish  the  first  of  these,  the  Rurtiata,  'to  the  Vadns 
Bible  Society,  on  the  New  Testament  being  completed,  that  l^ey  may  be 
t»ettef  able  to  attend  to  thtr  remaining  languages  in  which  'no  version  h 
^scup  by  any  one  besides. 

^  The  remaining  versions  now  in  hand  are  the  following  ten,  Irhich  are 
Kit  in  the  pfes^ :  -^ 

'  **  The  Jomboo^  Knnouj,  and  Rhassee,  printed  as  fkras  John;  (h6 
Khoshuly  Bhutuneer^  Dqgura,  and  Magudba,  to  Mark;  and  the  Komaocnf 
Opdwal,  and  Munipoora,  to  Matthew.  .       <        . « 

**  In  these  ten  versions,  thenpfore,  a  suflfeient  progress  is' made  to  rendet 
the  completion  of  them  in  no  way  difficult. 

^  In  comparing  this  memoir  with  the  last,  it  will  be  seen,  that  'bi  sererd 
of  the^  languages  mentioned  therein  the  translation  has  been  discontibQed: 
To  this  the  brethren  have  been  constmined,  Ytj  the  low  state  of  die 
"translation  fund,  arising  principally  from  the  heavy  expenses  oc^casioned  hf 
new  editions  of  the  Siingskrit,  the  Bengalee,  the  Hindee,  and  the  Orisa 
Scriptures,  now  in  the  press.  In  discontinuing  these,  however,  they  have 
t>een  guided  by  a  due^  ccmsideration  of  the  importance,  and  the  iKstinclness, 
bfthe  difibrent  languages  in  which  they  are  engaged,  as  wMl  as  the  ease 
with  whidi  pundits  could  be  procured,  iliould'  the  public  enable  tihem  t^ 
resume  them  again.*^ 
^  In  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea^  the  agents  of  the  Loirooir  •Miaaitfaa'xT 
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iMrirt  ve  b^omig  with  greiil  stidisM,  did«^  in  tKe  miatt  of  it  two  of 
Umdi,  Mr.  Tlssier,  %  prescher  ndvanced'  m  'j«tfrs,  und  too  feeble  to  travel, 
but  ret  useful  at  his  post;  and  Mr<  Bicknel),  the  first  jperson  who  o^ered  his 
services  to  the  sodetTi  hare  been  sotnmoned  from  |tfeir  labours  to  their  rest. 
Ac  Otabeite  the  won.  of  the  lord  still  prospers  in  the  hands  of  bis  servants, 
4Ddfnanv  of  its  savage  lohftbitatits,  but  latelj  fierce  in  spirit  us  the  tiger, 
hate^  under  the  influence  of  Divine  grace,  put  on  the  meekness  of  ^e  lamb. 
Ju  the  district  of  Atoboru,  one  of  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  peopl^ 
vrhom  the  missionaries  agreed  to  supply  on  the  Sabhatb,  have,  of  their  own 
accofd,  removed  nearer  to  the  new  settlement  of  BurderVpoint,  for  tbe 
express  purpose  of  enjoying  the  means  qf  instruction  on  the  week  days  also. 
Their  chief  bat  of  late  become  very  attentive,  and  is  a  proi^ising  caodidste 
for  baptism.    The  gospel  of  St^  Matthew  has  been  printed  at  this  station, 
and  tfte  people  received  it  in  their  native  tongue  with  great  eagerness ;  many 
of  them,  who  couM  not  obtain  a  copy,  bemg  much  disappointed  at  their 
)o9s«    In  the  island  of  Huaheine,  an  edition  of  dOOO  copies  of  the  gospel 
of  St  Matthew  has  been  distriboted  amongst  the  natives,  who  sought  it  with 
avidity,  and  received  it  with  gratitude.    The  gospels  of  Mark  and  John,  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apo^ries,  are  also  translated,  and  the  Psalms  are  kn  band. 
The  first  primed  report  of  the  proceecFings  of  the  mission  estabh'shed  iii  this 
(aland  has  recently  been  received,  and  gives  the  encouraging  intelligence  of 
the  congregation  at  Fare,  where  the  mbsionaries  reside,  having  considerably 
iacreased.    It  now  amounts  to  between  S  and  400  persons.    The  number 
of  scholars  Is  proportionably  augmented ;  those  at  three  stations  on  the 
aland  amounting  to  between  12  and  19,000.    ^  phice  of  worship  has  since 
been  finished,  re|)orted  to  be  the  liest,  neatest,  ^nJ  most  commodions  of  aiiy 
oa  the  islands  of  the  South  8ea^;  and  from  fburteen-  to  sixteen  hundred, 
personii  have  been  collected  in  it  at  one  time,  without  its  being  nearly 
Rill.    Of  these  55  have  been  baptized,  and  amongst  them  the  two  principal 
dtiids  of  the  island ;  whilst  570  were,  at  the  time  of  despatching  the  last 
acconets,  candidates  for  that  initiatonr  rite.     Fourteen  only  had  then  been 
leceiv^  into  the  fall  membership  of^the  church,  doe  and  commendable, 
caotioft  being  observed  in  admitting  to  the  table  of  the  hard.    The  work  of 
education  still  continued  to  prosper;  so  completely  so,  iiideed,  that  in  June 
ef  the  last  year,  there  were  few  persons  on  the  island  who  could  not  read* 
'Advances,  in  crvilizatiow,  proportionate  to  the  qpread  of  the  Gospel,  and  Che 
'diflfasion  of  education/  were  also  daily  made.    Several  of  the  .natives  have 
hoih  for  themselves  very  neat  plastered  dwellings,  with  doortf  and  windows', 
and  ere  this  have  bbafded  tneir  bed<»rooms.    Many  aeres  of  ground  ate 
.cadoeed,  and  stocked  with  articles  of  food  of  various  kinds.    Tools,  paper,- 
and  wridog  oCensSs^  are  in  great  demand  amonest  them.    The  temaletf 
espedidlT  are  much  improved  in  their  habits' and  appearance;  the  cloth 
wnbrk  they  procure,  instead  of  being  bound  negligently  rottnd  them,  ie' 
legidarlj  maoe  up  into  ^ownis ;  the  wives  of  the  missionariee  having- succes#^ 
iUby  bestowed  great  paina  upon  their  instruction  in  needle-work,  in  which 
'sevenl  of  thcsn  have  made  considerable  proficiency.    In  Eime'b,  the  con- 
negation  gradioildly  increases ;  doring  the  quarter  immediately  preceding  tbel 
fist  conmnniication  to  England,  1^  adults,  and  137  children,  had  be^ 
baptized ;  tbe  former  havinisf  ahkr  bean  formed  into  a  cbdrch*    The  mf9* 
sionariee  had  recently  taken  a  tour  round'  the  island,  aiid  were  everf  where 
received  with  the  most  eoidial  expressions  of  delight;  the  people  of  the 
lliscrict  to  whkh  they  were  advancing  coooing  out  to  meet  them,  whilst 
^those  of  the  districts  throogh  which  tliey  had  passed  accompanied  thenf 
*throa|^  one  or  two  others  on  their  journey  i  so  tfiat  their    conjE^re^tions 
wwe  gsacially  oemp^sed  ctf  the  iohabfitaiit»  of  two  or  tlitee  districts  at 
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m  time.    Every  where,  the  oetives  leemed  lo  be.Tery.raiion  k  thdf 
inquiries  as  to  the  ni^aiiuig  of  difierent  parts  of  Scri|>ture<— the  oondttct 
which  they  ought  to  pursue — and  io  procuriug  the.solutioa  of  esses  of 
QODScieiice.    Two  natives  have  been  sent  forth  as  catechistSi  and  were 
gladly  received  at  ei'ery  place  which  they  visited.    In  January  of  die  last 
year,  one  of  the  missionaries  acouropanied  these  native  teachers  in  s  tov 
round  the  island,  in  which  the  gratifying  scene  was  repeatedly  exhibited  of 
their  closing  the  scn'ices  by  prayer  for,  and  affecting  addresses  to  thdr 
brethren.    Two  other  native  members  of  the  church  at  £imeo  have  oSered 
thttir  services  as  missionaries  to  Raivavai,  whither  the  king  purposes  sending 
tliem  as  soon  as  a  conveyance  can  be  obtained.     Mr.  MarsJeii  has  lately 
spent  two  months  in  New  Zealand,  visiting  its  di£Eerent  tribes,  both  on  the 
western  aiid  eastern  sides  of  the  Northern  island ;  and,  on  bis  retuni  to 
Varaiuatu,  he  reports  tliat  he  foitod  the  natives  every  where  hospitable  and 
Xind.    Ue  expresses,  indeed,  a  sanguine  hope,  that  the  Gospel  will  soon 
dawn  upon  these  benighted  regions  —  a  hope  to  which  who  will  not  resjxwd 
Amen  ?    From  the  interit.r  of  Africa  iiitelUgence  has  recently  been  recuved 
of  a  mixed  nature.    At  Gnqua  town  the  church  appears  to  be  in  a  low 
state,  no  accessions  having  been  lately 'made;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  members  have  been  necessarily  excluded  from  its  conununion.    No- 
thiug,  indeed,  but  the  special  outpouring  of  the  Spiriti  fur  which  the  friends 
of  missions  to  the  heathens  incessantly  should  pray,  seems,  humanly  speaJb- 
jng,  likely  to  avail  in  the  extensive  cfiffusion  of  the  Gospel  amongst  so  wild 
jumI  bariMtrous  a  race  as  the  Bushmen;  who,  exhibiting  in  a  most  striding 
manner,  tliat  scriptural  proof  of  being  in  a  state  of  sin,  that  thej  sit 
*'  without  natural  afiection;''  consider  their  parents,  when  unable  to  wod, 
as  unworthy  to  live ;  and,  therefore,  leave  them  without  food  in  the  bitsh« 
4—  turn  ihem  on  ,a  wild  ox  into  the  woods  ^- or  dra^  them  into  the  6dds  to 
leave  thein  there  to  be  the  prey  of  wolves«    Civilization  is,  however,  nuJung 
some  advances  even  amongst  them,  and  agricolture  is  more  anJ  more 
cultivatud.    At  Pacalts  Dorp,  this  is  still  more  strikingly  the  case;  more 
whcMt  having  been  sown  by  the  Hottentots  than  ever:  though  we  regret  to 
add,  tlmt  drought,  and  storms,  and  blasts,  have  nearly  destroyed  their  crops, 
and  plauis,  mid  fhiiis ;  and  reduced  the  congregation  to  a  very  destitoce 
state,  ns  fur  as  temporal  comforts  are  concerned.    InspintinU  things  tb(^ 
appear,  liowever,  nutwitlistan^ing  these  untoward  circumstances,  to  be  mai- 
iug  progress;  sevend  Hottentots,  on  whom  for  some  years  no  impression 
seeinnl  to  be  made,  now  exhibiting  evident  prooCs  of  genuine  OQrversion. 
In  Lattakoq,  pitMsing  indications  of  the  commencement  of  t^e'work  of 
civilizati<»n,  and,  we  hope,  of  that  of  relijjpion  in  the  heart,  have  Istelj 
presented  themselves.    A  visit  has  been  paid  to  that  populous  city  by  tbs 
Landdrost,  of  (iraaf  Ku^cet;  and  since  his  retum»  Mateetbe,  the  king  of 
tliat  place,  has  given  orders  to  his  Bostschuonnn  subjects,  when  they  go  a 
hunting,  not  to  hurt  the  Bushmen,  except  those  who.  came  to  take  their 
cuttle ;  and  Ixiih  he,  and  many  of  his  dueU^  have  desired  Mr.  Hamiimo,  the 
nilsbionciry  resident  amongst  them,  to  inform  the  Landdrust,  that  in  obe< 
dieikce  to  his  wishes,  they  have  detennined  to  kill  no  more  women  or 
duldren  of  tliat  race.   In  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  intention,  he  reboei^ 
that  shortly  after  the  visit  of  this  officer,  a  part)^ofMateetbe's  people  went  out 
in  pursuit  of  cattle  stolen  by  soooe  Bu^i^en,  whom  they  found,  but  did  not 
kill  one  of  them.    They  took,  iudeed,  a  woman  prisoner;  and,  instead  of 
killing  her,  as  had  been  their  pracdce  in  similar  cases,  they  bcouf^  her  to 
town ;  kept  her  for  two  da^s,  and  then  sent  her  home  with  several  presents^ 
iler  tribe,  surprised* at  this  unwonted  generosity  m  tUeir  deadly  enemies, 
sent  word  tliat  tliey  wou]4  i^ot  take  any  more  cattle  Iron  the  Boitsdh 
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winnaa;  apd,  adds  th«  mituioimr?,  iii  condodiiig  this*  interMtkig  narnitrv^ 

**  we  bare  had  paaea  ever  since.''    Shortly  after  this  occurrence,  the  \hig 

of  the  Moshbfvs  sent  to  Mateehe,  to  assist  him  iu  making  a  commandcTy  a 

saddsn  inciarsiou,  somewhat  resembling  the  forajs  of  our  border  chiefs  in 

oldstt  time,  upon  a  nation  to  the  eastward ;  but  he  and  his  captains  netomed 

for  answer,  with  one  consent,  that  they  bad  nothing  to  do  with  ccmmandor» 

now,  as  the  word  of  God  said  it  was  nOt  good.     With- such  pleasing 

prospects  openine  around  them,  we  wonder  not  that  the  society,  by  whos0 

mscnimentidity  these  good  signs  of  better  things  to  corae  have  been  effected^ 

are  amicus  to  have  a  pennaaentand  suitable  establishment  for  the  snperiil* 

tendance  of  their  misstons  in  Southern  Africa,*  at  the  Cape ;  and  we,  coAi- 

seqoentl*'*  most  cordially  approve  of  their  confirmation  of  a  purchase  made 

by  DrV^;  iltp  of  a  spot  of  land  at  Cape  Towrt,  for  the  esection  of  a  chapel 

and  mission  house ;  and  earnestly  do  we  hope  that  the  appeal  which  they 

have  made  to  the  extra  exertions  of  Christian  liberality  to  supply  the 

deficiency  in  the  funds  necessary  for  completing  the  projected  erectidi>, 

occasioned  by  the  prudent  Kraitation  by  the  committee  of  their  building 

grant  to  «£500.,.will  not  be  aaade  in  vain.' 

A  most  important  field  for  missionary  exertion  has  recently  been  opened 

at  Madagascar.    By  a  treaty  concluded  there  in  September  of  the  last  year, 

hv  Mr.  Hastie,  the  commissioner  of  governor  Farquhar,  on  behalf  of  the 

British  government,  witll  Rodama,  ki^  of  the  island^  the  slave  trade,  long 

carried  on  there  to  a  most  frightful  extent,  has  been  abolished,  we  hope,  for 

ever,  one  of  the  equivalents  for  its  abolition  being  an  engaeepient  on  the 

part  of  oor  eovemment,  that  twenty  of  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  Mad»- 

gsscar  shoalo  be  instructed  in  the  most  useful  arts ;  ten  at  the  Mauritius,  and 

ten  in  England — a  condition  on  which  Rudama  sets  a  higher  value  th&n  on 

a/i  the  real*     Mr.  Jones,  the  missionary  of  the  London  Society,  now  resides 

at  the  court  of  Rudama ,'  who  expresses,  not  only  the  greatest  williog- 

oess,  but  the  greatest  anxiety,  to  receive- into  his  dominions  Protestant  mis^ 

sionaries,  (forlloman  Catholics  he  has  refused  permission  to  come,)  to  instruct 

his  subjects  in  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion.    *'  If  your  government 

will  instract  my  people,^  said  he  to  Mr.  Hastie,  *'  I  am  theirs  for  ever.*' 

This  was  a  sentiment  worthy  of  a  king. 

In  Weatera  Africa,  the  most  pleasing  success  still  continues  to  follow  the 
iahoaxs  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The  negroes  give  satisfactory 
evidence  of  their  having  received  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  and  of  its 
bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  a  holy  life.  Docile,  industrious— watchful  of  the 
dealmgs  of  Providence— attentive  to  the  instructions  of  their  teachers — fond 
of  their  Bibles,  freqaent  in  prayer,  these  new  converts  to  the  Gospel  shame, 
by  their  conduct,  many  EOropean  professors,  who  must  hereafter  account 
for.the  ose  of  a^  thousand  times  their  advantages.  The  excellent  governor 
of  Sienra  Leone, the  benevdentand  enlightened  Mr.  McCarthy,  still  continues 
his  patronage  and  protection  to .  the  agents  of  the  society,  and  to  their 
intefesting  flock ;  wlio  will,  we  trust,  be  to  them  and  to  him  a  crown  of 
v^okJDg.m  the  great  day.  The  schools  at  the  different  stations  are  in 
a  ftMiriftbinc  eoiraition,  and  the  children  take  great  delight  in  attending 
than.  NatiTe  teachers  are  now  engaged  in  various  pvts  in  preaching  the 
Oeqiel  to  tlieir  couDtryoeiif  and  they  evince  great  zeal  in  the  service.  The 
Rev.' Mr.  Jdmson,  accompanied  by  one  of  these  teachers,  and  six  native 
yov^  in  the  society's  seminary,  lately  made  a  tonr  to  the  Banana  islands, 
which  have  just  been  ceded  to  the  British  government  %y  their  native  chiefs, 
of  the  fkaaiy  of  the  Caulkers,  men  possessing  much  superior  knowledge,  and 
views  so  much  more  enlightened  thaa  their  fellows,  that  one  of  them  has 
IransiatBd  tbe  book  of  Genesis,  part  oi'  the  litnigy,  and  some  hymns,  into 
▼OL.  III. — NO.  6.  1  I 
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4he  ShMrbodBngmge.    The  latter  he  hts  taken  from  the  Olney  ooUecdoof 
so  that  some  of  the  pioos  strains  of  that  venemble  servant  of  God,  the  bte 
Rev.  John  Mew  ton,  ore  now  sung  in  their  native  tongue,  hy  the  inh&bitantB 
of  those  very  regions  in  which  he  once  assisted  ^n  carrying  oo  the  horrid 
traffic  in  human  blood.    The  agents  of  the  society  in  the  But  sre  increase 
ingly  active  in  the  translation  and  distribation  of  the  Scriptures.    The  Ne« 
Testament  is  now  printingat  Surat,  in  Gujuratee,  under  the  auspices,  ud 
with  the  assistanoe  of  the  Bombay  Bible  Society.  The  Armenian  ChristiuB 
are  anxiously  endeavouring  to  supply  themselves  with  the  Sciiptareb  in  die 
Armenian,  Arabic,  and  Syrian  tongues ;  one  of  their  archbishops,  who  \m 
lately  visited  Bombay,  not  only  gladly  and  thankfully  receiving  copies  df 
them  for  distribution,  but  encouraging  their  perusal  by  the  memben  of  \k 
church.    Surat  exhibited,  indeed,  the  pleasing  sight  of  the  archdeacon  and 
priest  of  that  church  accompanying  one  of  the  members  of  the  Bomhey 
committee  of  the  Bible  Society,  to  the  house  of  the  Armenian  Christian  a 
.the  city,  to  furnish  such  as  were  without  the  Scriptures  at  least  with  one 
copy  olTthe  New  Testament,  with  which  the  Syrian  churches  in  Travancoie 
have  also  been  abundantly  supplied  in  tRe  Syrian  tongue ;  and  the  archbtsbop 
of  £tz  Mutzeoon,  on  his  departure  from  Bombay,  was  himself  the  bearer  of 
others  for  the  use  of  the  Chnstiaas  scattered  through  Persia,  and  the 
provinces  of  Turkey. 

The  missionary  spirit  is  kindled,  or  we  should  rather  say  rekindled,  in 
Switzerland.  The  anniversary  of  the  Baslb  MissToifART  IiisTmTTiDV,  on 
the  80th  of  June  last,  was  numerously  attended ;  when  the  students,  at  their 
{Niblic  examination,  gave  sfttisfactory  proof  of  having  made  great  progresin 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  m 
the  Arabic  of  the  Koran,  and  in  English.  The  public  meeting  was  dosed 
hjran  aflfecting appeal  from  that  excellent  man,  and  roost  devoted ChriitisB 
minister.  La  Roche.  Four  promising  young  men  were  afterwaids  set  aptlit 
to  missionary  labours,  and  are  already  on  their  way  to  the  Black  Sea;  in 
the  conn  tries  on  whose  borders,  or  in  whose  neighbourhood,  thej  are  to 
labour;  one  of  them  proceeding,  however,  into  the  mterior  of  Armenia.  A 
Christian  nobleman  sent  a  thousand  Swiss  francs  to  the  meeting,  as  a  pone 
for  the  departing  missionaries,  as  did  a  farmer  of  Alsace  two  bundled. 
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Since  the  appearance  of  our  last  Number,  the  hand  of  deadi  'hu  tgBn 

Wrought  important  changes  in  our  domestic  politics.    The  ox-emptwr  rf 

France,  and  the  queen  of  England,  aro  no  more : — ^Uie^  have  both  pMsdtD 

their  great  account,  and  have  left  behind  them  but  the  shadow  or  aiaaM' 

If  any  thing  could  read  a  lesson,  that  must  be  attended  to,:  on  tbe.inlCBbtlitf 

•of  all  hnman  greatness,  it  surely  would  have  been  read  in  the  little  inttefft 

which  ttie  death  of  Buonaparte  excited,  not  only  in  this  ooontiy,  hot 

throughout    £urope.;  whose  dynasties    were  once  changed  at  his  -nd^ 

whose  emperors  and  kii^  anxiously  sought  his  friendsiup  and  alUanc^^ 

whose  armies  fled  before  him — and  whose  immense  population  trembled  at 

his  name.    Yet  of  him  it  might  almost'literally  be  said,  diat  he'  'died  as  the 

dog  dietli : — an  exile,  a  prisoner,  his  remains  were depomced in  openf 'the 

'  wildest  spots  of  the  most  barren  island  of- the  ocean ;  and  if  any  fealingweie 

'excited  by  bis  death,  it  was  that  of  selfish  joy  at  the  racollectian,  that  the 

'sum  could  how  be  saved^  which  had  for  some  years  beto  tcpaiM  on 
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ieeping  bim  like  a  lion  or  a  tiger  in  safe  custody.  £Ke  trmmt  ghrik  mundi ! 

Sic  trMuit^  we  may  again  ezoiaim,  as  we  revert  to  the  sudden 'remoml  of  the 

^aen  of  England.  In  tJie  midst  of  life  we  are,  indeed,  in  death ;— but  a  few 

iv»  sinoe  her  majesty  was  asserting  with  a  determination,  on  which,  were 

abe  now  alive,  we  should  deem  it  our  duty  to  make  some  remarks,  her  right 

to  be  crowned  as  queen  consort  of  these  realms ;  surrounded  by  all  the 

pomp  and  splendour  of  the  most  gorgeous  spectacle,  perhaps,  that  in  modem 

tkass,  at  least,  the  world  has  seen :— «  few  days  more,  and  she  was  a  corpse. 

Id  ber  grave  we  would  wish  to  inter  her  faults,  and  deeply  do  we  regret 

liitt  the  M>ini  of  party  would  not  suffer  her  remains  to  he  transported  in 

peeoe  to  the  mausoleum  of  her  ancestors  at  Brunswick,  where  she  wished 

tbsBi  to  be  deposited ;  hut  that  her  funeral  procession  should  have  been  the 

cause  of  "bloodshed,  and  the  -Driain  of  feuds  between  the  military  and  the 

people,  which  will  not  soon  he  ulayed.    Two  individuals  have,  it  appears, 

keen  shot  by  the  soldiery;  and  it  is  highly  propar  thiTt  a  legal  inquiry  should 

beiastitnted  into  the  cause  of  their  d^tb.    Inat  inquiiy  is  in  progress,  and 

whilst  it  is  so,  we  should  deem  it  highly  indecorous  in  us  to  ofier  any 

remarks  upon  the  ex-parte  statements  which  have  appeared  in  thift  papers. 

From  the  qocen  we  tarn  to  the  king,  who  was  crowned  on  the  19th  of  July, 

with  as  little  interruption  to  the  icUtt  of  the  imposing  ceremony  as,  under 

die  then  existing  circumstances,  could  have  been  expected.    Shortly  aftei^ 

vards  he  left  Loudon  for  Dublin,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  latter  metixH 

polis,  when  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  queen  converted  his  public  and 

triumphal  into  a  private  entrance. 

Few  things  eould,  we  conceive,  have  a  greater  tendency  to  confer  a  lasting 
bepe6t  upoa  Ireland,  than  a  visit  of  the  sovereisn  to  its  shores,  for  the  fi^ 
time  since  fingland  has  held  the  dominion  of  that  country;  bearing  thither 
the  olive  branch  of  peace,  and  not  the  scourge  of  war.  The  Irish,  therefore, 
at  all  times  a  generous  aud  an  hospitable  people,  have  been  enthusiastic  in 
tkeir  joy  ever  since  it  was  announced  that  his  majesty  intended  to  honour 
their  oipital  with  his  presence ;  and  they  have  received  him  in  a  manner  as 
grading  to  his  feelinga,  as  it  has  been  merited  by  the  anxiety  he  has 
ettnced  to  render  his  stay  amongst  them,  not  only  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
them  for  the  moment^  but  permanently  lienedcial.  This  has  been  shown  in 
the  eacouragement  which  bib  has  a£foraed  to  their  native  manufactures,  but 
still  more  strongly  in  his  successful  efforts  to  allay  the  animosities  but  too 
long  subsisting  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the 
coaotry,  who  have  ioioed  heart  and  hand  in  giving  to  their  common  sove^ 
reiga  a  cordial  and  united  welcome  to  their  land.  Long,  we  trust,  will 
harmony  reign,  where  discord  has  so  long  held  her  triumphal  sway;  and 
that  this  may  ^  the  case,  we  would  embrace  the  present  moment  of  friend- 
ship, conviviality,  and  good  humour,  to  urge  upon  our  Protestant  bretbraii 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  abolishing  those  Orange  Lodges,  whose 
processioiis  have  uniformly  been  the  signal  and  the  cause  of  the  most 
lawless  disorders,  ending  but  too  frequently  in  the  loss  of  many  lives;  and 
of  necessity  laying  the  foundation  of  many  a  future,  and  a  deadly  feud. 
It  is,  we  conoeive,  highly  creditable  to  the  duke  of  York,  that  as  soon  as  he 
laaraedtbe  real  nature  and  objects  of  these- institutions,  he  resolutely  and 
deliberately  resigned  the  office  of  president,  which  he  had  hastily  accepted. 
•  The  sessioBB  of  parliament,  brought  to  a  close  at  a  late  period  of  the 
MKAi,  has  certainly  been  an  active  one ;  aiid  has  embraced  some  topics  of 
Isgiaiayon  and*  discussioni  to  which,  though  not  the  most  prominently 
important  of  its  proceedings*  the  peculiar  principles  which,  as  Christians,  we 
advocate^'  inddce.  us  at  least  sli^ly  to  aavert.  The  oueStions  proposed  by 
die  bi8hQ|»,  of  Peterborough  (Dr.  Marsh)  to  the-  cleiigy  of  nis  diocese, 
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previous  to  lioefiftiiig  diem ;  and  to  candidates  for  orders,  before  lie  ordsined 
ttuim;  have,  in .  oar  judgment  ai  least,  been  very  properly  .brought  before, 
pfurliament :  for  united  as  tbe  church  is  with  the  state,  and  inseparaUe  as* 
me  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  the  former,  whilst  by  law  it  is 
established,  we  cannot  but  deem  it  perfectly  regular  that  the  legBlatiue: 
should  have  an  effectual  control  over  the  usurpations  of  the  bishop,  wkicb,^ 
if  unchecked,  might  by  possibilit;^  altogether  cbaoi^e  the  doctrines  of  the' 
church,  tbe  mtefl;rity  or  whose  articles  it  is  their.bouoden  duty  to  maiotab. 
That  those  artiaes  are  Calvinistic  has  been  asserted,  and  we  think  abmh 
dantly  proved,  by  some  of  her  ablest  members,  both  amongst  the  laity  sad 
ciergy,  including  .with  tbe  latter  not  a  few  of  the  most  devoted,  learoed, 
and  orthodox,  of  her  prelates.    Out  this  point  we  may,  perhaps,  discuss 
more  at  length  on  some  fuuire  occasion,  and  in  a  different  department  of 
Qur.  Work ;  for  be  the  articles  and  homilies  of  the  .church  of  Engbiid 
Calvinistic  or  Armenian,  we  cannot  but  view  it  as  a  very  dangeroos 
precedent  for  any  bishop  to  found,  on  his  own  particular  view  and  con- 
struction, of  them,  a  -set  of  queries,  which,  if  not  answered  to  his  satis- 
^ction,  will  render  nugatory  and  invalid  subscription  to  the  thirly-nioe. 
articles;  the  only,  test  which  either  the  law,  or  theTubric,  requires.    This, 
vould,  indeed,  be  establishing  any  thing  rather  than  that  uniformity  of  ^h 
suid  practice,  on  which  the  church  of  England  prides  herself;  and  might 
introduce  as  many  creeds  as  there  are  dioceses.    Every  real  friend  to  that, 
church  must,  therefore,  rejoice  in  the  decided  disapprobation  of  the  bishop's 
novel  procedure,  expressed  by  the  leading  members  of  the  Uoase  of  Peers; 
both  on  the  ministerial,  and  the  opposition  benches.    MosU  cordially,  at 
kast,  do  we  agree  with  the  prudent  admonition  of  the  premier,  to  the  right 
reverend  bench,  exhorting  them  not  to  draw  tighter  and  closer  the  liberal 
construction  of  the  thirty-nine  articles ;  as  by  so,  doing  they  would  violate, 
tbe.  spirit  of  the  church,  and  run  a  risk  of  excluding  fi-om  its  clergy. those 
who  had,  at  all  times,  been  its  most  useful  members,  aod^ sincere  friends^ 
Most  earnestly  did  he  recommend  them,  and  as  earnestly  would  we  enforce 
that  recommendation,  could  we  hope  that  our  exhortations  might  find  their 
way  to  their  palaces  and  their  thrones — that  they  would,  on  these  points,, 
continue  to  exercise  that  forbearance,  which,  for  centuries  past,  their  pre- 
decessors have  exercised  with  so  much-  prudence,  and  so  much  advantage. 
.  The  friends  of  hunumity  have  been  vigilant  and  active  in  both  houses, 
and,  on  the  whole,  successful;  for  beside  directing  the  attention  of. the 
legislature  to  the  horrid  barbarity  of  suflferio|  the  burning  of  widows  in  India, 
an  unchristian  and  idolatrous  practice,  which  we,  as  a  nation,  undoubtedly 
have  the  power  of  preventing,  if  we  have  the  will ;  the  full  concnrreoce.oc 
tninisteni  has  been  obtained,  to  an  address  to  his  majesty,  praymg  him  to 
take  more   effectual    means  for  procuring  the    coroperfitioQ    of   forejgir 
powers  in  the  entire  abolition  of  the  slave  trade:  a  measure ^CMsrlaiiily  meat 
loudiy  called  for,  when  it  is  considered,  that  within  the  short  ^pace  of  one 
year,  no.  less  than  GOfiOO  slaves  were  taken  from  Africa;  18|000of  whom 
were  imported  into  the  Portuguese  settlements  alone;  .for  though  dia 
mother  country  has  by  solemn  treaty  formally  relinquishedt  this  imanitoas 
traffic,  by^  a. shameful  evasion  it  is  continued  in  her  colootes;  as. is  also  tbe 
case,  under  similar  circumstances,  with  those  of  Holland  and  of  Spain. 
But  of  all  the  governments  of  the  civilized  world,  that  df  France  appears,  ia 
this  respect,  to  be  the. most  culpable;  and  we  rejoice,  to  find,  that  to-tbeia 
pajticularly  will  the  remonstrance  of  our  ministry  be  directed,  we  hope,  not 
without  eftect. 

•;  The  bill  so  properly  intrqduced  int«  the  lower  house  by  Mr.  MartiB,.of 
Galway,  for  preventing  cruelty  to  animals,  has  also,  we  are  hvpjpy  to  le9% 
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passed  into  a  Ibw,  after  «o  opposition  not  very  bonoarable  to  those  engageiH 
mit;  and  with  ezecnptions,  procured  by  their  ei^rtions,  in  favour  of  cock-' 
fighting  and  bulUbaiting,  two  brutal  diversionn,  disgraceful  to  the  £ng1i8h 
name  and  character;  but  which  several  of  our  l^islators,  in  other  respects 
most  enlightened  men,  have  been  roost  unaccountably  anxious  to  perpetuate 
and  preserve.  The  voice  of  humanity  has,  however,  prevailed  over  th6 
copioity  of  commercial  speculation,  though  it  could  not  over  the  love  of 
tiarbaroos  sports,  in  procoring  the  rejection  of  the  extra  post  bill^  on  the 
gimnnd  that  the  proposed  speedier  conveyance  of  letters  could  not  be 
obtained  without  great  cruelty  to  horses,  in  driving  them  at  the  furious  rate- 
of  eleven  miles  in  an.  hour,  mcloding  stoppages — a  rate  at  which,  except 
in  cases  of  extreme  emei^nce,  no  animal  should  ever  be  driven. - 

France  seems  to  be  making  rapid  approxtmiltions  to  the  constitutional 
freedom  which  this  conntry  has  so  long  enioyied.  The  censorship  of  the. 
press  has  been  rejected  by  the  chamber  of  deputies ;  but  whilst,  as  sincere* 
Aieads  to  the  diffusion  of  liberal  sentiments  throughout  the  world,  we 
rejoice  at  this  measure,  we  would  not  fbi^get  that  there  was  a  time  when* 
such  a  cenaoiship  was  established  by  law  in  England.  The  abolition,  for  a 
period  of  near  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  of  such  an  intolerable  restriction 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  whilst  it  teaches  us  gratitude  for  ounelves,' 
should  inspire  us  with  hope  for  others. 

These  are  still  early  days  to  expect  that  Spain  should  be  in  any  thing  like 
that  settled  state,  which  we  yet  trust,  and  fully  anticipate,  th^t  her  consti- 
totional  monarchy  will,  ere  long,  attain.    A 'new  penal  code  has  been 
sttbnutted  to  the  Cortesj  ameliorating,  in  some  material  points,  the  old 
one;  yet  containing  some  traces  of  bigotry  and  puerility,  which  we  couM 
wish  it  to  have  been  without.    Of  the  fonner  description  is  the  denunciation 
of  the  punishment  of  \leath.  by  strangulation,  by  the  pressure  of  an  iron 
collar,  against  those  ^dip  conspire  to  establish  any  religion  differing  from 
Cbe  Catholic.     To  the  latter  we  may,  perhaps,  assign  the  seclusion  of  a  wife, 
convicted  of  adultery,  for  as  long  a  period  as  her  husband  wishes,  provided 
it  does  not  exceed  ten  years ;  though  the  same  character  scarcely  can  apply 
to  the  legal  declaration  of  infamy  pronounced  against  the  husband,  in  the 
like  case  offending.    It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  government,  that  viery 
ojgeot  reprosentations  have  been  noade  by  them  to  roe  local  authorities  of 
the  couDtrVy  on  the  importance  of  establishing  universities,  schools,  and 
charitable  insdtations,  in  the  suppressed  convents,  which  are  to  be  repaired 
(or  these  purposes  at  the  public  expense.    The  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge by  theae,  and  similar  means,  will  soon,  we  doubt  not,  introduce  into 
Spun  more  enlightened  notions  than  those  which  the  drones  nmintained  in 
these  convents  were  so  active,  and  it  is  the  only  thing  in  which  they  were 
active,  in  proniulgating.    Their  great  patrons,  the  pope  and  his  conclave^ 
have  joat  taken  as  CTOctual  a  step  as  could  be  desired,  to  shake  the 
infbence  which  th^  have  long  had  in  Spain,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
in  any  other  Transalpine  country  of  Europe,   by  refusing  to  confirm  the 
eiecdoo  of  two  bishops,  on  the  ground  that  they  took  a  part  in  the  delibera> 
tiooa  of  the  Cortes,  nrndle  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  eccle- 
siastical  orders.      The   sitting   of  the  Cortes  has  been  peaceably  and 
coDstitDtionallT  terminatod,  by  a  speech  from  the  throne ;  and  it  appears, 
that  before  they  are  assembled  again,  the  extraordinary  Cortes  will  be 
eonvokedy  as  the  only  means  to  set  at  rest  the  madiinations  of  the  dis- 
affected.    The  establishment  of  peace  and  order  in  die  Spanish  provinces 
beyond  tlie  sea,  is  talked  of  in  the  kide's  speech  as  an  object  to  which  his 
attention  will  be  primarily  directed;  thougb  it  jwould  seem  now  to  be  so 
diieeted  too  lace,  as  the  time  Is,  we  suspect^  rapidly  approaching,  when 
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Spski  will  hftye  do  provioces  beyond  the  sea  to  govern,  of  to  care  for. 
Caraccas  baa  surrendered  to  the  patriot  amij,  who,  in  ail  human  probability, 
wiU  soon  be  masters  of  most  of  the  provinces  of  Sooth  America,  stiU  owoing 
their  alleaianoe  to  the  Spanjsh  crown. 

The  kmg  of  Portugal  has  returned  from  the  Brazils  to  his  Earopeui 
dominions,  as  a  constitutional  monarch ;  though  we  regret  to  notice,  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  national  Cortes»  a  tendency  to  depress  the  mooarcbicsl 
authority  beneath  its  due  weisht  in  the  three  estates.    The  rstitra  of  ibis 
monarah  to  Lisbon  seems  to  have  been,  in  some  measure,  acceleiated  by 
some  disturbances  in  the  Brazils,  in  consequence  of  the  soldiers  hafingbeen 
called  in  to  disperse  a  meeting  of  electors  convened  to  choose  deputies  to 
the  Cortes ;  but  who,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the  business  for 
which  they  were  assembled,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  king,  at  niidni|[jbt, 
requiring  a  provisional  government,  on  the  principles  of  the  Spanish  consti- 
tution, wich  was  grantra :  but  following  up  this  step  by  other  irregular  pro- 
oeed^igs,  too  evid^tly  of  a  revolutionary  tendency,  the  military  fired  into  tbe 
Exchange,  and  killed  and  wouuded  many  individuals,  and  appteheoded 
aefeial  others.    Tranauillity  was  soon  restored,  but  the  stagaadoo  of  ail 
busmesa  proves  that  the  public  have  no  very  strong  ftath  in  the  stability  of 
thepresent  Older  of  things. 

Tne  afRedrs  of  Greece  and  Turkey  still  remain  in  the  unsettled  and  on- 
certain  state -in  which  we  left  them  in  our  last,  save  that  hostilities  have 
been  attended  by  greater  atrocities,  we  fear  upon  both  sides,  and  caftainly 
upon  that  of  the  followers  of  the  crescent,  who  have  forciUy  driven  fran 
Scio  that  excellent  man,  prolessor  Bambas,  of  whom  honourable'  mention 
has  frequently  been  made  in  our  Missionary  Report;  and  have  alsobniiwi 
up  the  school,  formed  upon  the  British  sjrstem  at  Smyrna,  by  our  Iteoevoleot 
QouBtryman,  William  Allen,  dnrinig  his  recent  plulanthfoptQ  tour.    The 
savage  execution  of  the  venerable  Greek  patriarch,  and  of  lour  Inshops  of 
bis  diorch,  at  Constantinople,  seems  to  have  excited  great  indignatioa  k 
tbe  provinces  over  which  the  creed  of  their  church  is  spread ;  but  it  is 
extremely  doubtful,  whether  the  flame  it  has  aroused  will  not,  in  the  iflEQe, 
be  mo^e  destructive  to  themselves  than  their  oppressors.    The  great  £an>- 
peaa  powers  are  said,  however,  to  have  remonstrated  with  tbe  Porte  vpoo 
the  severity  of  its  proceedings,  not  only  against  the  Franks,  but  tbe  Greib ; 
and  it  is  not  likely,  if  this  course  is  persisted  i%  that  Russia  and  Austiia,  at 
ksast,  and  especially  the  former,  will  stand  by,  quiet  spectators  of  the 
destructive  scene.    The  great  danger  to  be  feared  from  their  interference^  is 
the  territorial  aggrandizement  of  Russia— a  power  already,  at  tbe  least, 
sufficiently  large.    Should  this  be  attempted,  as  we  trust  it  will  not,  tbe 
|Mace  of  fiorope  may  be  disturbed  {  and  England  asain  b^souoe  a  principal 
ifk  an  expeosivei  a  loogi^eiied,  an«l,  we  fear,  it  would  prove  a  general  war. 
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Biographical  Sketch  of  William  Hayley,  Esq. 

In  pursuance  of  our  promise,  we  had  intended  to  complete 
our  Necrological  Retrospect  for  the  year  1820,  by  biogra- 
phical sketches  of  Hayley  and  Young,  two  celebrated  writers, 
removed,  during  that  period,  from  their  labours,  which  were 

fenerally  calculated  to  promote  the  real  interests  of  man ; 
ut  the  length   to  whicn  the  first  of  them  has  extended, 
compels  us  to  defer  the  second  to  a  future  opportunity. 

Tne  subject  of  the  present  notice  was  born  at  Chichester, 
in  October,   1^45.     His  father  was  Thomas  Hayley,  esq. 
of  Eartham,  in  Sussex,  a  son  of  Dr.  Hayley,  the  learned 
dean  of  Chichester,  and   prebendary  «of  Winchester,  who 
died  on  the  12th  of  August,  1739 ;   his  mother,  a  daugh- 
ter of  colonel  Yates,  one  of  the  members  in  parUament  for 
the  poet's  native  city.     Losing  his  father  in  infancy,  his 
mother  supplied,  by  her  kindness  and  attention,  so  severe  ti 
loss.    She  placed  him,  at  an  early  age,  in  the  grammar  school 
at  Kingston,  in  Surrey  ;  but  his  hesuth  being  extremely  deli- 
cate, she  soon  took  him  home,  and  had  him  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  classical  learning  beneath  the  maternal  roof. 
Thence  he  was  removed,  at  a  proper  age,  to  Eton,  where, 
as  had  been  the  case  during  his  short  stay  at  Kingston,  he 
was  more  distinguished  by  his  masters,  and  better  known 
to  his  schoolfellows,  for  the  benevolence  of  his  temper,  and 
the  mildness  of  his  engaging  manners,  than  for  any  mani- 
festation of  extraordinary  genius,   or  rapidity  of  improve- 
ment.   From  Eton  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
where^  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  produced  an  ode,  inserted  in 
the  congratulatory  collection  of  his  university,  on  the  birth 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  our  present  sovereign.    This  early 
prodaction  of  his  muse  evincea  not  any  very  superior  poetical 
talent,  though,  perhaps,  fully  equal  to  most  of  its  associates, 
especially  to  those  written  by  collegians,  who  were, 'like  him- 
telf,  nnder-graduates.    While  at  the  university,  he  devoted 
also   a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  frequent 
exercise  of  the  pencil,  having,  at  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Steevens,  the  learned  editor  of  Shakspeare,  who  was  just 
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quitting  the  university  as  Hayley  was  about  to  enter  it,  en- 
gaged as  his  drawing^master,  on  coming.  tQ  reside  in  eoUe^, 
Mr.  Bretherton,  a  painter  of  some  talent,  under  ^bose  in- 
structions he  learnt  to  draw  landscapes  and  figures,  from 
nature  and  from  art,  with  considerable  taste  and  accuracy; 
and»  indeed,  through  the  friendly  lessons  of  Meyer,  the  mi- 
niature painter,  with  whpm  he  contracted  a  close  intimacy, 
soon  surpassed  and  instruqted  his  first  master  in  the  manage- 
ment of  water  colours.    Having  afterwards  executed  several 
iirawings,  and  some  pictures  on  ivory  from  Titian,  Corregio, 
Rapha^ly  and  other  foreigp  masters^  the  poet  ran  some  nsk 
of  being  turned  into  a  painter,  though  he  candidly  confesses, 
that  his  "  exultation  on  such  performances  was  like  the  ex- 
ultation of  a  childf  who  fancies  himself  a  great  gardener,  as 
90on  as  he  has  transplanted  a  few  diminutive  fiowersV  6nt 
the  lov«  of  literature,  especially  of  poetry,  was  still  his  pre- 
dominant passion ;  and  ii>  its  fkvour  he  steadily  resolved  to 
devote  no  more  time  to  the  pencil  than  would  enable  him,  as 
he  advanced  in  life,  to  form  a  collection  of  miniature  portraits 
of  his  particular  frieuds,  sketched  by  his  own  hand.    Bat  all 
hopes  of  reali:^ing  this  pleasing  prospect  were  destroyed  by 
his  having  the  misfortune  to  catch  a  severe  cold  while  ex- 
posed, in  an  open  boat,  to  the  blieht  of  a  bitter  easterly  wind, 
when  accompanying  his  friend  Meyer  to  visit  captain  Cook, 
the  navigator^  on  board  the  Resolution,  then  lying  in  the 
Thames ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  a  violent  and  ob- 
stinate inflammation  in  the  eyes,  productive  of  long  and 
severe  suflferiog,  and  compelling  him  to  renounce  his  drawing, 
which  he  never  resumed,  but  to  copy  two  bold  sketches  of 
Matlock  scenery  by  his  friend  Wright,  of  Derby .    The  delight 
which  he  had  taken  in  the  art  naturally  induced  him  to  cul- 
tivate the  acquaintance  of  its  professors,  with  several  of 
whom  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship.     From  this  period 


devote  himself,  with  less  of  natural  genius  for  its  cultivation 
than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many,  who  have  gained  a  much 
humbler  name  in  the  list  of  the  Muses*  votaries.  Certain 
it  is,  that  no  man  ever  laboured  more  assiduously  to  supply 
by  study,  the  deficiencies  of  genius ;  but  his  attention  was 
unhappily  directed  to  a  pursuit  in  which,  of  all  others,  art, 
unassisted  by  nature,  can  do  the  least.    His  studies  were,  in 

*  Uayley's  Life  of  Romney,  p.  67. 
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all  probability  for  some  time  intemipted  by  his  marriaei^i 
on  the  23d  of  October,  1769,  to  Miss  Ball,  a  daughter  of  tne 
Rev.  Thomas  Ball,  then  dean  of  Chichester,  with  whom  he 
settled  in  the  metropolis,  where  he  occasionally  indulged  his 
love  of  poetry ;  but  sufiered  none  of  his  productions  to  go 
beyohd  the  friendly  circle,  including  in  it  some  names  even 
of  po^ts  and  critics  of  celebrity,  whose  approbation  could 
not  itidiice  him  to  submit  them  to  the  ptiblic  eye.     Ill  suited 
by  donstitiition  or  by  taste  for  the  bustle  of  london,  or  the 
gaiety  of  fashionable  life,  after  a  five  years*  tristl,he  retired  to* 
his  country  seat  at  Eartham,  which  he  afterwtirds  made  his 
principal  residence.    Wishing  to  embellish  this  retreat  with 
the  portraits  of  some  of  his  friends,  Meyer  recommended  him' 
to  tne  ingenious  but  eccentric  painter,  Romney,  with  whom 
Mi^.  Hayley  soon  fprmed  a  very  close  intimacy.  At  Eartham, 
amidst  scenery  on  which  he  gazed  with  the  eye  of  a  painter, 
this  artist  regularly  passed  a  part  of  every  autumn,  su^- 
rduhded  by  all  the'  comforts  pf  a  second  home.    HayleV 
wdnhly  forwarded  his  interests  and  his  vieWs,  introducing  him' 
to  niany  of  bis  distihguisfa^d  friends,  whosef  portraits  he  was 
engieiged  to  paint.    Here  the  poet  cultivated  his  talent  with  ^ 
assiduity,  and  passed  some  bf  the  hdrXts  not  devoted  to  the' 
stody  of  his  art — for  with  him  poetry  alWays  was'a  study — 
in  the  harmless  amasements  of  ruial  life*     He  gradually 
made  up  his  mind,  however,  to  venture  before  the  public,  as 
a  candidate  for  the  laurel  which  hej  no  doubt,  tbotigfat  him- 
self entitled  to  wter;  as  lie  certainly  had  taken  all  craig  pains 
to  deserve  it ;  and  choosing  a  stibject  wbidi  hid,  at  least,  the 
charms  o^  novelty,  in  '1778  published,  anopymously^  "  A 
PoeScal  Epistle  to  an  eminent  Painter*  (Romney),  which 
was^ •  deservedly  well  received,*  as  the  versification  was  ex-' 
trembly  harmpnioii^ ;  the  criticism,  generally  speaking,  just 
asKl'^peitdi  the  diction  8]^irited,  ana  in  some  parts' impas- ' 
siotjed*/    Artists  censured,  indeed,  and  no  doubt  justly,  many ' 
of  the  minuter  critiaues  of  the  poet,  and  some  of  tne  reviewers 
of  the  day  very  just;ly  charged  the  poem  with  that  redundancy 
of  expression' and  sickly  ^w^etness  of  versification,  which  are. 
th^  reigning  and  incurable  faults  of  all  this  author*s  metrical 
pnodubiions.    Its  success  was,  nevertheless,  so  decided,  that ' 
at  tfie  ^olicitatioU  of  hiir  friends  he  removed  again  to  London,  ] 
to  ciiltSva^e  with  greater  facilities  his  poetical  talents,  and  to 
enjoy  'thfe  benefit  of  literary  society,  into  which  he  of  course  ^ 
wbtdd  enter  with  every  advantage  that  an  independent  for- 
tune, an  excellent  disposition,  and  fascinating  manners,  could 
give.     Of  those  advantages  he  ateo  undoubtedly  derived  the 
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full  benefit  in  the  critical  journalfi  of  the  day»  which  from  the 
moment  of  his  appearance  as  a  writer^  and  with  an  unanimity 
not  very  frequently  met  with  amongst  rival  reviews,  cried 
him  up  as  one  of  the  first  poets,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  his 
age.    On  the  appearance  of  the  next  production  of  his  muse, 
an  *'  Epistle  to  a  r  riend  on  the  Death  of  John  Thornton,  esq/' 
published  in  1779,  it  is  asked,  for  instance,  by  the  critic  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  whether  any  one  could  *'  have  imputed 
a  work,  distinguished  by  such  uncommon  pathos,  elegBinoe, 
and  fancy,  to  any  other  poet  of  the  age  ;*'  and  an  occasional 
piece,  having  claim  to  no  higher  praise  than  that  of  beiug 
very  smooth  m  its  versification,  and  displaying  some  elegance 
of  encomium,  is  characterized  as  '*  one  of  the  first  of  literary 
performances*.*'  A  writer  thus  encouraged  and  flattered,  wim 
no  engagements  to  interfere  with  the  pursuit  of  his  choice, 
was  not  likely  to  be  idle  lon^ ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  same 
year,  he  produced  an  *'  Ode  mscribed  to  John  Howard,  esq." 
which,  though  received  with  their  usual  gratitude  and  louaai- 
tory  compliments  by  the  reviewers,  is  unquestionably  a  veiy 
meagre  and  tame  performance*    Lyric  poetry,  at  least,  was 
never  Hayley's  forte ;  and  the  subject  selected  for  his  first 
flight  was  far,  very  far,  above  the  powers  of  a  writer  who 
could  close  it  with  such  lines  as  these  :  -* 

"  May'st  then,  in  glory's  hallowed  blaze. 

Approach  th'  eternal  fount  of  praise. 

With  those  who  lead  th'  angelic  van, 

Those  firm  adherents  to  their  Saviour's  plan. 

Who  liv'd  bat  to  relieve  the  miseries  of  man.** 

In  the  year  1780  appeared  his  first  poetical  production  of 
tmy  very  great  length,  in  an  "  Essay  on  History,  in  Three 
Epistles  to  Edward  Gibbon,  esq."  a  work  possessing  consi- 
derable claims  to  public  approbation,  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  subject  which  it  exhibited  —  the  spirit  with  which  the 
literary  portraits  of  the  historians  introduced  are  executed*^ 
the  justice  of  its  criticism  —  and  a  vigour  and  nervousness  of 
style  not  generally  characteristic  of  its  author's  writings.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  diffuse  in  many  parts ;  and  though,  perhaps, 
the  best  of  all  Mr.  Hayley's  poems,  has  not  that  striking  merit 
which  we  are  warranted  to  expect  from  the  surpassing  excel- 
lence attributed  to  it  by  critics  who  assuredly  were  partial; 
though,  for  the  credit  of  the  tribe,  we  would  fain  hope  that 
they  were  not  venal.     In  noticing  Hume,  the  author  veiy 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  191,  «. 
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properly  animadverted  upon  his  metaphysical  siibtiWes— hw 
strong  prejudices  in  favour  of  kingly  prerogative,  and  bis 
sceptical  tendencies.  We  know  not,  however,  how  he  could 
iritn  any  consisteBcy^  brand— as 

«  Fierce  polemics  issuing  from  their  den, 
.  To  stop  his  progress,  and  insult  his  pen,**---* 

those  clerical  and  lay  opponents  of  the  infidelity  so  stu- 
diously, but  yet  so  subtly,  mixed  up  with  all  the  historical 
writings  of  Gibbon,  when  he  himself  very  deeply  laments, 
though  he  ad  mildly  censures,  the  same  unhallowed  propen* 
sities  of  his  friend's  productions.  If  religion  is  worth  defend^ 
ing  at  all,  it  must  be  defended  with  spirit,  and  with  firmness. 
If  it  be  any  thing  —  and  we  envy  not  either  the  judgment  or 
the  prospects  ot  those  who  say  that  it  is  not  —  it  is  every 
thing;  and  its  pretensions  are  too  important  —  its  interests 
too  vital,  to  permit  either  the  courtesies  of  politeness,  or  the 
partialities  of  friendship,  to  deter  us  from  exposing,  in  th(i 
strongest  language,  the  fallacies  and  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  infidelity^  whilst,-  if  we  believe  him  to  be  actuated  bV 
honest,  though  misguided  motives,  we  spare  the  infideL 
Complincient  him,  however,  the  Christian  cannot; — the  Christ 
tian  dare  not,  at  the  expense  of  truth. 

The  next  year  gave  birth  to  his  '*  Triumphs  of  Temper,** 
the  most  popular  of  his  poems;  indeed,  we  may  safely  say^ 
the  only  one  that  is,  or,  m  all  probability,  ever  will  be  so» 
In  didactic  poetry,  had  he  confined  himself  to  its  cultivation, 
ftom  his  extensive  knowledge — the  care  with  whic^  he  had 
studied  poetry  as  an  art — and  the  marked  preponderance  of 
his  judgment  over  his  genius,  he  would  probably  have  ex- 
celled, and  gained  for  himself  a  high  rank  amongst  y^riters  of 
that  class ;  though  the  highest,  he  was  scarcely  qualified  to 
attain  in  any.  But  he  was  ambitious  of  trying  his  skill  in 
all ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  present  production,  attempted  to 
rival  the  celebrated  mock  heroic  of  Pope ;  and,  by  nis  ad» 
mirers,  is  said  fully  to  have  succeeded  m  that  attempt ;  but 
to  that  opinion  the  writer  of  the  present  article  never  can 
subscribe.  It  may,  indeed,  be  from  want  of  taste— they,  in 
all  probability,  will  say  it  must ;  that  whilst  he  can  read  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock  agam  and  again  with  increased  delight,— 
ailer  having  perused  this  sickly  and  cumbrous  imitation  of 
its  light  and  fairy  strain,  though  it  is  styled  by  the  lead- 
ing critical  journal  of  that  day,  an  ''  exquisite  and  en- 
chanting poem ;''  he  closed  it  in  tne  middle  of  an  unsnccessful 
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attempt  to  wade  through  it  a  second  time»  with  the  feeling  bo 
well  expressed  by  ti  noble  satirist  since  :— 

**  Triumphant  then  did  Temper's  triumphs  shine, 
At  least,  Vm  sure,  they>  triumphed /iver  mine." 

So  popular,  however,  had  he  now  become  as  a  poet,  that  in 
the  following  year  he  published  a  third  edition  of  his  Epistle 
to  Romney,  with  some  additions  and  alterations :  nor  did  he 
forget,  in  the  preface,  to  thank  his  friends,  the  liberal  and 
impartial  critics,  who  had  so  uniformly  applauded  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  muse.   Determined  not  to  linger  in  gathering 
the  laurels,  which  he  had  but  to  stretch  out  bis  hand  to 
pluck, — from  groves  and  sylphs,  sylphids  and  fairies,  the  crea- 
tures of  a  fine  fancy,  too  airy  and  too  erratic  for  the  manage- 
ment of  his  didactic  muse,  he  returned  to  a  path  in  which  he 
was  at  least  better  calculated  to  shine;  and,  in  1782,  pre- 
sented to  the  public  his  "  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry ;"  a  work 
which  was  received  by  his  old  friends,  the  reviewers,  with 
their  wonted  extravagance  of  praise :  and  whilst  they  ad- 
mitted, that  ''  perhaps"  it  was  *'  not  so  highly  finished  as 
some  of  his  former  performances,"  they  confidently  predicted 
that,  "  like  every  thing  else  that  he  /tad  published  of  that 
kind,  the  oftener  it  was  read  the  more  it  would  be  admired." 
This  "  grano  salis*'  qualification  is  contained  in  the  Monthly 
Review  *,  but  the  most  uniform  of  his  admirers,  the  critics 
of  the   Gentleman's  Magazine,  on  the  principle,  we  pre- 
sume, that  the  last  work  of  a  favourite  writer  must  be  his 
best,  describes  this  essay  as  '*  the  most  finished  of  his  many 
excellent  productions ;"  and  refer  to  passages  (it  is  well  they 
•do  so)  which  Dryden  or  Pope  might  have  been  proud  to 
acknowledge;  a  compliment,  for  which  neither  of  those 
'genuine  itoasters  of  the  lyre  would  have  held  themselves 
obliged.    Nay,  even  this  is  not  enough,  though  we  should 
have  thought  it  sufficient  fo  satisfy  the  most  cormorant 
appetite  for  praise ;  for  they  commence  their  review  of  the 

tioem  by  gravely  asserting,  that  they  could  "  not  bestow  a 
igher  eulogium,  than  to  say  that  it  is  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  name  it  bears ;  and  they  afterwards  add,  ia 
the  same  fulsome  strain,  ''  although  the  poetical  fkme  of  Mr. 
Hayley  was  before  so  established  as  scarce  to  admit  of  any 
adaition,  this  work,  if  possible,  will  augment  it;  and  makes 
us  wish,  that  if  his  friend"  (Mr.  Mason,  to  whom  tiie  essay 
is  addressed)  "  declines  it,  he  would  attempt  the  great  dew- 
'deration  which  he  so  ably  recommends;  — a  national  epic 

*  Vol.  lxvii..p.  440. 
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peon—-''  a  task  to  which,  we  apprehend,  no  modem  bard  i« 
mote  equal  *.^'  Bat  happily  for  his  own  reputation,  though 
manrellously  we  must  add,  considering  the  unbounded  flat- 
tery which  he  received,  Mr.  Hayley  did  not  follow  this 
iDJudiciotis  adrice,  and  add  to  the  number  of  the  Black- 
mores,  the  Pyes,  the ,  the :,  the ;  we  could  fill 

the  blanks,  but  in  mercy  we  forbear,— who,  in  aiming  at  a 
mmd  national  epic,  in  the  highest  flight  of  the  sublime, 
fiaTe  sunk  floundering  to  the  very  depths  of  the  bathotically 
profound.  This  he  certainly  was  not  very  unlikely  to  do, 
who,  on  the  partial  showing  of  his  wannest  friends,  we  had 
almost  said  his  parasites,  afraid  almost  to  ^*  venture  to  hint 
at  the  least  failure  in  his  versification,"  in  describing  the 
Neptune  of  Homer,  intending  to  be  serious,  introduces  such 
a  burlesque  as  this :  -— 

**  Nor  feel  his  watery  pomp  their  mind  enlarge, 
More  than  the  pageants  of  my  lord  mayor's  barge."*  . 

With  such  ^*  spots  in  the  sun,"  as  his  critic  calls  them,  and 
such  prosaic  lines  as  •— 

^  In  their  fake  balance  th'  injured  Greek  they  raise," 

this  poem  is  abundantly  stocked;  indeed  throughout  the 
whole  its  mediocrity  is  far,  very  far, .  beneath  the  lofty 
subject  of  its  son^.  The  notes,  as  is  the  case  with  all  Mn 
Hajley*s  poems,  exhibit  a  fund  of  learning,  taste,  and  sound 
criticism ;  conveyed  in  a  chaste  and  pleasing  style,  seldom  to 
be  met  with  amongst  writers  on  such  subjects,  and  rendering 
those  parts  of  his  productions  unquestionably  the  best. 

So  seems  not,  however,  to  have  thought  the  public  three 
ages  past,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  odes,  sonnets,  and 
impromptus  —  elegies  there  was  need  for  none,  with  which 
the  periodicals  thirty  years  ago  are  crammed.  There  we 
Jtearn  that  '*  Hayley  was  born  to  rival  Pope,*'  — that  he  was 
•*  Apollo's  favourite  son^"  *'  born  the  Muses'  child;"  —  and 

that— 

**  Amidtt  the  bards  of  modem  date, 
Sweet  names  of  first  renown ! 
W^kdse  merits  are  exceeding  great, 
Said  Hayley  wears  the  crown." 

So  liberal,  indeed,  were  his  minor  poetical  cotemporaries 
with  their  praise,  that  one  H.  F.  Carey  addressed  a  sonnet  to 
hini  on  an  excursion  to  Italy,  wnich  he  never  took ;  but  to 
which  tile  editor  of  the  Gentleman*^  Magazine  f  appended  & 

•  Vol.  Ui.  p.  84r.  .  ^:  Vol.  lix.  5J»d. 
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note,  informing  his  readers,  **^  that  though  founded  cm  a 
mistake,  the  poem  wa$  too  good  to  be  lost/*    The  Ittttet 
information  was  at  least  requiredi   for  greater  trash  ha» 
seldom  been  printed  than  this  notable  sonnet  on  ''giieil 
Albion's  bard;''  for  whose  safety  more  charges  are  giveato 
Etesian  breezes,  Hygeia»  aud  the  gales,  than  Horace  gives 
to  the  ship  which  carried  Virgil — at  least  as  rich  a  freight. 
Foremost  amongst  these  poetical  encomiasts  was  his  country- 
woman. Miss  Seward,  whom  a  kindred  taste,  and  kindred 
faults,  ranked  amongst  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  Hayley's 
muse,  which    never  was   in    her  debt  for  complimentary 
effusions ;  but  paid  her  praise  for  praise,  and  song  for  song. 
His  next  production  made  its  appeamnce  in  1784,  under 
the  title  of  *'  Plays  in  Three  Acts,  written  for  a  Private 
Theatre;"  and  though  three  of  those  plays  exhibited  tha 
novel  feature  of  comedies  in  rhyme,  tney  were;  as  usual, 
most  graciously  received  by  the  guardians  of  the  public 
taste ;  who,  refusing  to  concede  their  assent  to  their  favourite 
author's  bold  assertion,  that  a  comedy  in  rhyme  might  be 
still  more  entertaining  than  a  comedy  of  equal  merit  in 
prose,  give  a  specimen  of  their  courtesy  to  a  favourite  writer, 
almost  unique^  we  would  fain  hope,  in  its  kind.     ''  The 
comedies  are  in  rhyme,"  say  the-  Monthly  Reviewers*,— 
*'  start  noty  reader !  m  rhyme  —  but  such  rhyme,  so  familiar, 
so  easy,  so  flowing,  that  prose  itself  can  scarcely  appear 
more  natural,  more  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  dialogue, 
or  the  business  of  the  drama." — "  Rhyme,  in  the  plays  of 
Hayley,"  they  afterwards  observe,  "  may  not  only  be  enp 
dured,  but  .applauded  ^"  though  they  do  add,   by  w^y  of 
caveat  against  any  other  persons  attempting  to  tread  in  the 
same  novel  and  unnatural  path,  '*  let  not  an  ordinary  writer, 
captivated  by  his  ease,  be  too  eager  to  follow  him."    The 
article  is  closed  by  an  expression  of  astonishment,  that 
before  these  plays  were  given  to  the  public  in  print,  they 
were  not  exhibited  on  the  boards  of  some  of  our  established 
theatres.     Tame  undramatic  tragedies,  fitted  bat  for  closet 
perusal ;  and  dialogues  between  vain-glorious  poetasters  and 
Ignorant  critics ;  footmen  and  ladiea'  maids ;.  ra&ish  Templars, 
•and  profound  connoisseurs  in  old  china,  shells,  and  parrots^ 
canied  on  in  the  sing-song  measure  of  the  New  Bath  Guide^ 
with  all  its  jingle,  and  not  half  its  wit,  calculated  for  the 
stage !— *this  is  too  gross  a  caricature  upon  sober  criticism,  to 
be  treated  otherwise  than  as  a  hoax  or  quiz^  did  not  th^ 

•  Vol.  luL.  p.  S88i  ' 
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tniibmi  tenor  of  the  reotiarks  of  these  reriewers^  upon  eyery  , 
production  of  Hayley's  pen,  forbid  such  a  suppoBitioit* 
Whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  look  at  these  plays,  the 
eomedies  especially— -few  will»  in  these  days»  read  them — ^will, 
we.  are  satisfied^  find  our  estimation  of  their  merit  much 
more  correct,  when  we  describe  them  as  childish,  if  original 
in  their  plots ;  lame  and  ridiculous  in  nine  instances  out  of 
ten  in  their  attempts  at  wit ;  regularly  cold  where  pathos  is 
attempted;  and  objectionable,  in  no  trifling  degree,  for  the 
frequent  indelicacy  of  their  sentiments  and  allusions.  Had 
they  been  performed,  they. would  have  been  most  deservedly 
hissed  off  the  stag.e. 

In  the  year  1786,  Mr.  Hayley.  gave  to  the  public  a  work> 
in  a  very  different  walk  of  literature  to  any  which  he  had 
hitherto  trod ;  and  which  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for 
his  reputation   had   he   never  attempted,  and  for  public 
morals,  and  public  decency,  had  no  succeeding  writer  enr 
deavoured  to  imitate.     We  allude  to  *'  A  Philosophical, 
Historical,  and  Moral  Essay  on  Old  Maids ;  by  a  Friend  to 
the  Sisterhood :"  a  work  which,  though  published  anony-^ 
mously,  was  immediately  on  its  appearance  attributed,  and 
attributed  correctly,  to  his  pen»    Its  real  object  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain.    The  author  avowed  his  sole  purpose  in  puh-^ 
lishing  the  essay  to  be,  '^  to  promote  the  circulation  of  good 
will,  and  good  humour,  in  bodies  where  they  are  frequently 
stti^posed  to  stagnate ;  aiid  to  effect  this  salutary  and  laudaUe 
design,  sometimes  with  a  very  serious,  and  sometimes  with  a 
smihi^  countenance ;  but  never  •  by  overstepping  the  line  of 
modesty,  and  good  manners."    If  such  re^tUy  was  his  object^ 
he  haa  either  most  .miserably  failed  in  its  execution,  or  had 
a  much  less  accurate  idea  of  modesty  than  we  should  expect^ 
from  a  man  who  had  so  high  a  reputation  for  correcUiesa 
and  decorum  of  conduct  as  he  enioyed,  and,,  we  believe^ 
deservedly,  through  life ;  as  the  two  last  of  the  three  volumes 
into  which  this  essay  is  divided,  exhibit  almost  a  continued 
succession  of  extracts  from  the  fathers,  and  other  writei% 
which  must  tinge  with  the  blu^  of  shame  the  dieek  of  every 
modest  woman,  who  may  be  tempted  by  the  attractive  title 
of  the  work,  or  the  character  of  its  author,  to  peruse  thenu 
For  thus  needlessly  raking  up  from  the  oblivion  into  which 
th^  had  fallen,  passages  which,  if  devotional,  though  border* 
ing  on  the  lascivious,  in  the  days  of  their  authors,  must  be 
indecent  at  the  least,  and  ths^t  in  the  highest  degree,  in  ours, 
and  which,  when  referred  to  as  matters  of  historical  illus- 
tration, .  even  by  sceptical  writers,  have  always  been  cited  in 
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thc^6e'tl«ad  languages  in  which  tbey  ought  to  Teat — the 
humour,  the  elegance  of  sUfie,  the  learnings  the  eztni- 
ordinary  delpth  of  redear^h,  which  unqueBtiomdbly  charac- 
terize this  l¥ork,  can  offer  no  ebccuse.  Nor  is  its  indelicacy 
its  only  fault ;  for,  (Singular  as  it  may  appear  in  a  writer  of 
(Hayley's  character  and  modes  of  thmking,  there  are  many 
pa#tB  of  it,  if  not  nearly  appfolcimating  impiety,  at  least 
going  to  the  extreme  verge  of  that  very  prevalent,  butdaa-^ 

roos  habit  of  treating  revelation  with  levity,  and  making 
style  and  characters  butts  for  the  shafts  of  unhallowed 
wit.  t*hns  in  the  chapter  entitled, "  Conjectures  concerning 
the  existence  of  Old  Maids  before  the  Deluge ;"  we  have  ^ 
very  licentious  imitation  of  the  phraseology  of  Scriptnrey 
purporting  to  be  a  translation  from  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Enoch,  that  long-lost  portion  of  the  apocryphal  writings  of 
the  earlier  heretics,  which  is  said  recently  to  have  been 
tliscovered  in  the  deserts  of  Abyssinia. 

Kor  are  we  disposed  to  view  with  more  favour  the  Sermon 
to  Old  Maids,  with  which  the  essay  closes,  conceiving,  as  we 
do,  that  the  mode  which  God  lias  specially  appointed  for  the 
promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  the  mode  which  our  Saviour 
M)»ctioned'by  his  example,  should  not  be  profanely  diverted 
into  a  mere  soutce  of  mirth  and  merriment,  harmless  even 
ihoQgli  it  should  be,  except  in  its  tendency  to  bring  a  sacred 
ilii^iuitian  down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  thin^.  These 
tll^tecltens  iwere  too  palpable  to  escape  the  periodica!  criticB 
of  Ifhe  day,  who  qualify  their  approbation  of  the  work  with 
some  slight  deduction  ^pon  this  accenmt.  In  a  second 
critique  upon  it,  furnished  to  the  Gi^ndeman^s  Magsb- 
Irifue  4)y  one  of  its  correspondents,  it  meets,  however,  with 
dientcid  Reprehension,  though  to  that  i^view  a  reply  >6ran 
inserted,  bearing  pretty  strong  inteitiai  evidence  of  pro- 
ce«<ding  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hayley  himself*.  In  the  coOTse 
«f(«hfs  year  an  uniform  edition  of  the  Poems  and  Plays  ofionr 
ttuchfor  was  printed  in  six  Volumes,  smaH  octavo,  coatainfaiBg 
Hdthing  new;  except  a  complimetttarv  ode  to  Madame  de 
tJeiiUs.  In  that  edition  he  omitted  **  Am  Blbgy  on  the 
atici^t  Greek  mddel,  address^to  Bishop  Lowth,  on  occaaMn 
Of  a  s6nnon  preached  by  hiii  lohldhip  at  St.  James's,*'  and 
dotttaining  a  personal  reftcibtion  on  l)r.  Price.  This  fetegy 
vras  printed  anonymously  at  Cambridge  in  1779,  and  seema 
to  have  fallen  almost  still-bom  from  the  press,  or,  m  the 
courteous  phraseology  of  one  of  Mr.  Hayley's  critics  t>  '*  hw4 
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e^cs^ed  the  general  notice  of  the  carious/'  imtU^ome  writer 
in  a ,  neiyspaper  baying^  eight  years  after  its  publieati^xH 
pointed  it  out  as  tiie  production  of  a  first-rate  haird^.ittva^ 
somewhat  anomalously  reviewed  among  jthe  minor  publiear 
tions  of  the  day— abundantly  he-praised  of  course^and  most 
probably  sold,  off  the  shelves  of  the  booksellert  where  it  had ' 
long  lain  a  (dead  weight  upon  his  hands.  Such  is  the 
^ghty  rfMLgic  p{  a  name !"  A  mighty  .magic^  we  may  indeed 
exclaim,  wnen  we  cpntmst  the  notice  ta^n  of  this  poem  ancl 
of  the  avowed  productions  of  its  author's  pen.  The  Monthly 
Review,  at  that  time,  and  perhaps  still,  as  respectable  and  as 
impartial  as  any,  save  where  certain  theological  and  political 
questions  .are  concerned,  termed  it  indeed,  on  its  first  appear- 
ance, ''a  truly  liberal  and  manly  performance*;" but  the. Cri- 
tical, one  of  the  foremost  of  Hayley's  parasites,  dismisses  this 
noaicknowledged,  and  therefore  neglected  offspring  of  his 
muse,  in  twelve  lines,  not  one  of  which  contains  a  syllable  of 
praise.  The  difference  in  the  reception  of  an  ackflowledged 
and  an  un^^cknowledged  work  of  a  writer  who,  somehow  or 
QtheTfPcrfas  out  nefaSf  ha^  gained  himself  a  name,  is,  however^ 
^iHl  more  app^ent  when  we  refer  to  the  ooten^orary  Reviews 
of  pa ''  Epistle  to  Admiral  Keppel/'published  anonymously  jby 
Bayley^inrthe  s^me  year  with  bis  Epistle  to  Romney»  and  the 
£^egy  ju8ti;^ferred  to,  which  epistle  the  Monthly  Bevi^weFs*t! 
oobuy  char^tf&rize,  in  an.  article  of  seven  lines,  as  '^  a  decent 
<^ngrat«}atipa.Q|i^eadmirars  late  honourable  acquittal  ;''/and 
the  Critical  unoeremP9ipi:V9ly  dismiss,  in  two,  as  '*  a  feivcifui 
WMlnot  inanimate  Qomplimont;^.'.'  Mercy  1  what  a  tribute  to  the 
acknowledged  talents  of  the  ,&rst  poet  of  the  age,  for  whose 
productions  these  sage  critic  90on  discovered  that  those  of 
no  other  .writer  could,  by  any  possibility,  be  miatakea* 
AglMn-  we  exc^ni,  of  what  a  mighty  importance  is  a  name ! 
.  Xu  Novemberi  1786,  on  the  original  suggestion  of  the 
Shakspeare  Gallery,  by  the  late  alderman  J3oydelt,  whilst  the 
poet  was  on  |t  visit  to  his  ffiend  Romney,  Sir.  Hayley  drew 
up  the  first  sketch  of  this  national  project. 

Through  life  he  was  a  warm  find  genuine  friend  to  icon^ 
^tutipn^  liberty,  and  to  the  Whig  principles  which  seated 
the  present  reigning  j&wly  upon  the  thrpne. .  .At  the  can* 
tonary  ^mmemoration  of  tbp  .revolution  ia  1788,  he  g^ve  a 
^ulili^  pipof  of  his. att^chmf^nt  to  the  cause  which. he  privately 
supported,  by  producing,  at  the  request  of  the  RevolutioA 
Society,  an  ode,  recited  at  their  anniversi^  meeting*  ,and 

•  Monthly  Beview^  \%l  336.      .  t  Vpl..lr.  163.         t  Vol.  xlvii.  154. 
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afterwards  printed  under  the  title  of  ''  Occasional  Stanzas,'* 
a  description  certainly  much  more  appropriate  to  a  piece 
nvhich,  in  the  coarse  of  nearly  two  hundred  lines,  exhibits 
not  a  solitary  spark  of  lyric  fire.  On  its  publication,  he 
appended  to  it  a  metrical  epistle  from  qneen  Mary  to  king 
William,  compared,  by  some  of  his  critics,  to  the  epistles  of 
Ovid,  and  all  but  preferred  to  them,  though  characterized 
throughout  by  the  prolixity  and  tardiness  of  Hayley's  fv 
humbler  muse.     It  aoounds  with  such  couplets  as  — 

"  How  to  thy  letter  my  fond  eyes  I  glue^ 
Till  t^ars  of  transport  intercept  their  view  '^ 

couplets  abundantly  sufficient,  we  should  imagine,  to  deter* 
mine  the  degree  of  its  resemblance  to  the  poetry  of  the 
Augustan  age.  In  July,'  1790,  Mr.  Hayley  and  his  friend, 
Romney,accompanied  by  the  Rev.Thomas  Carwardine,a(nend 
of  the  latter,  and  afterwards  of  Cowper,  paid  a  visit  of  a  few 
weeks  to  'doctor  Warner,  chaplain  to  lord  Gower,  when  that 
nobleman  was  ambassador  to  Paris,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  French  revolution — whose  dawn  these  tourists  hailed  with 
delight,  "  unconscious,"  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  party, 
'^  that  the  splendid  vision  was  destined  to  sink  in  the  most 
execrable  horrors  of  barbarity  and  blood  */*  Duriae  their 
stay  in  the  French  metropolis,  the  strangers  were  Kindly 
received  by  some  of  the  first  literary  characters  of  the  king-^ 
dom,  amongst  whom  Madame  de  Oenlis,  to  whom,  it  will  be 
recollected,  Hayley  had  addressed  an  ode,  was  foremost  in 
her  friendly  attentions,  and,  after  their  departure,  kept  up 
for  sQme  years  an  epistolary  correspondence  with  the  subject 
of  this  memoir.  On  their  return  to  England,  Romoey  was 
delighted  to  find  a  new  painting  room  prepared  for  hinj. 
which  he  had  wished  to  be  built,  at  his  own  expense,  within 
the  riding  house  at  Eartham,  which  had  previousdy  served 
him  for  an  occasional  summer  study.  In  the  more  con^ 
venient  one  now  erected,  and  fitted  for  any  selmen,  both  he 
and  his  liberal  host  hoped  that  he  would  execute  many  worfa 
of  imagination,  when  he  had  gradually  withdrawn^  as  he  was 
then  proposing  to  do,  from  tlie  drudgery  of  his  profession^ 
He  found  it  of  ereat  use  to  him  for  a  few  years,  and  began 
in  it  several  of  his  master-pieces;  but  the  rapid  decline  of 
his  health  forbade  his  deriving  from  it  the  benefit  he  had 
anticipated. 

We  are  now.  led  to  estimate  the  character  of  Mr.<  Hayley 

•  Hayie/sLifeofRoniRey,  p.  143; 
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Bs  a  writer  in  a  Terr  diffeient  department  of  literature 
to  that  of  poetry,  which  he  had  hitherto  almost  exdu* 
sively  cultivated.   A  splendid  edition  of  the  poems  of  Milton 
having  been  planned  about  the  year  1790,  the  high,  we 
-might  indeed  say,  the  almost  unrivalled,  reputation  enioyed 
by  our  author  amongst  the  poets  of  the  day,  pointed  him 
but  as  the  person  best  qualified  to  furnish  a  new  life  of  this 
immortal  hard,  likely  to  give  additional  interest  to  the  under- 
taking.    He  accordingly  engaged  in  the  task ;  but,  soon 
after  he  had  commenced  its  execution,  accidentally  learned^ 
from  an  iU-natured  letter  in  the  newspapers,  that  a  somewhat 
similar  ^application  had  been  made  to  the  celebrated  Cowper, 
with  whom  he  was  then  unacquainted,  for  the  superintendance 
of  an  edition  projected  by  other  booksellers.    A  natural 
desire  to  prevent  even  the  appearance  of  rivalry,  with  which 
be  had  publicly  been  chargea,  led  hiin  to  address  the  modest 
bard  of  Weston  upon  the  subject,  who,  leaving,  with  hia 
characteristic  diffidence,  the  biography  of  Milton  to  his  new 
correspondent,  to  pursue  himself  the  more  arduous  duty  of 
a  commentator  on  his  poems,  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of 
friendship,  which,  in  their  interchange  of  letters  upon  the 
subject,  was  made  to  him ;  and  thus  incidentally  was  an 
intimacy  commenced,  which  continued,  without  interruption, 
until  the  removal  of  Cowper  by  the  stroke,  of  death  devolved 
fipon  Hayley  the  task  of  composing  a  biography  of  his  friend^ 
which  will  go  further  towards  immortaUzing  his  own  name, 
than  imy  oUier  production  of  his  pen,  or  than  all  of  them 
combined.    la  May,  1792,  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  Weston, 
where  he  was  received  by  Cowper  with  all  the  warmth 
which  we  should  expect  from  such  a  man  towards  an  incU* 
vidual,  with  whom,  to  use  his  own  impressive  language,  he 
had  formed  a  friendship,  that,  he  trusted,  would  last  for  life, 
and  render  them  an  example  to  all  future  poets  *•    It  was 
as  the  two  friends  were  returning  from  one  of  their  morning 
rambles,  after  having  passed  some  hours  in  social  study  and 
unreserved  converse,  that  Cowper  received  ^the  melancholy 
intelligence  of  Mrs.  Unwin  havmg  been  suddenly  attacked, 
during  their  absence  from  the  house,  with  a  paralytic  affeo- 
fion ;  an  interruption  to  the  regular  current  of  his  domestic 
enjoyments,  which  his  highly  nervous  firame  was  ill  calcu-^ 
lated  to  bear,  but  whose  untoward  influence  on  his  spirits 
the  presence  of  so  kind  a  friend  softened  in  no  slight  degzee* 
^'  It  has  happened  well,''  writes  the  sensitive  bard  to  his 
relation,  lacly  Hesketh,  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  an 
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important  epoch  in  his  life,  **  that,  of  all  m^n  Irving,  the 
man  most  qiralified  to  assist  and  comfort  me,  is  here,  thoagb, 
till  within  tnese  few  days,  I  never  saw  him,  and^  a  few  weeks 
siffcey  bad  no -expectation  that  I  ever  should.  You  have 
already^' guessed  tnat  I  meaii  Hayley ! — Hayley,  who  lores 
mo  as  if  he  had  known  me  from  my  cradle*.  Tnat  love  was^ 
at  any  rate,  Ailly  returned  by  the  heart  which  so  affect- 
ing deseribes  its  effects.  Iti  a  letter  to  Hayley,  written 
in  Jane,  1792,  Cowper  thus  gives  vettt  to  his  affectionate 
feelfligs-  towards  a  fnend,  for  whom  he  formed  ah  attachment 
as  lasting  as  it  was  ardent.  "  You  are  yourself  a  good, 
wliaoh'  I  can  >  never  value  enough ;  and^  whether  rich  or  poor 
i&tothur  respects,  I  shall  always  account' myself  better  pro- 
vidied  ^for  than  I  deserve,  with  such  a  friend  at  my  baoL  as 

SfOw  >  Let  it  please  God  to  continue  to  me  my  William  and 
aryiandlwill  be  more  reasonable  than  to  grumble  t**'^  By 
these  (amUiar  epithets^  it  must  be  almost  needless  to  remind 
dieireadeTy  that  the  poet  designates  Hayley  and  Mrs.Vnwin: 
in  his' correspondience with  the  former  of  wnom;  he  frequently 
uses  the  endearing  epithet  of  brother,  as  brethren  they  seem 
indte^d  to  h\Bive'been  by  adoption,  though  not  even  distant 
relatives  'by  Mrtb;  -  ''I  love*  ybu  with  all  my  hfeart,  and 
regret  Jyoiir^absence'  GontinttaHy.'i--I  do  nothing  but  scribble 
to;  youy  and  seem  to*  have  no  relish*  for  any  'other  employ- 
ment^." Sudi  were  the  terms  of  warm,  and,  in  most  other 
pereoiis>  it  would  seem,*  romantic  attachment,  in  which, 
abevt  this  period;  Cowper  ttddi*eSsed  a  friend,  who  seems, 
firom  the  letters -of  ^ the  author*  of  the  Task  to  his  other 
ebrvesponfdekits,  to  have  returned  his  affectionate  esteem  with 
equsil  <warm>tb.  '*  I^'adcount  him,-'' wrote  Cowper  to  lady 
Hesk!etifa,;befofe'he  had 'aity  personal  icquaifttan'ce  with  him, 
'.'the-  chief 'aijquisition  that  my  own  averse  iia^'everpirocnred 
meu  jBrute  shoul*!  be-  if  1  did^not,^  for  hetiromises  me 
evenly  "^assistanoo'  in  his*  power||.*'  *^  I  received"  witliin  my 
door,'"  he-  tells  the  'same  lady  a  few  weeks  after  they  had 
metv:  *'a  man,  but  lately  an  entite  stranger;  and  who  now 
k^«tQg  me  as  a  brother,  and  ftirgets  himself,  to  serve  me  §7 
Sndi' friendship  between  men  of  similar  pursuits,-^  so  ardenl, 
so  free  from- jealousy  andlh^  mixture  of  every  tingeiierous 
or  "pHPely* selffeh'feeliiig,  is  a  si^t'^siotely  as'  it  is  rare, 
eepec^aliy,  we  reg^el^''to  'add','^vmfenf  men  of  lettei^  ^re  the; 
parties  to  it^    AtthtecWse'of-Juiyt  1792,'H4yley  hW  the 
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satisfaction  of  receiving,  beneath  his  hospitable  roof  at 
Eartham,  Cowper,  and  the  amiable  woman  for  whom  h^ 
entertained  so  warm,  though  singula  an  attachment.  Thq 
air  of  Sussex  benefited  Mrs.  Unwin^  whilst  the  company  of 
her  host,  the  comforts  of  hiaelcig^t  mansion,  and  the  beanties 
of  its  delightful  grounds,  haa  a  healing  influence  on  the 
frame  of  Cowper,  now  rapidly  wearing  away  by  the.continue^ 
weight,  of  extraordinary  mental  depression,  produced  by  a 
temperament  nervous  m  the  highest  possible  degree.  The 
poets  spent  their  mornings  together  in  carefully  revising 
Uowper's  beautiful  translations  of  the  Latin  and  Italiac^ 
poetrjr  of  Milton,  and  amused  thjsmselves  after  dinner  in 
throwing  together  a  rapid  metrical  version  of  Andrianp'% 
Adamoa  But  a  still  more  pleasant  occupation  to  bptb  of 
them  was  to  administer  to  the  comforts  of  their  venerable 
friend,  to  whom  Cowper's  attention  exhibited,  at  all  tixaot^ 
in  a  singular  combination,  the  fondness  of  a  cUild  for  a^ 
parent  —  the  respect  of  a  lover  for  Jxis  mistress  -—  an^ 
the  affection  of  a  husband  to  a  wife,  without  conveying  to 
the  mind  of  any  one  even  a  momentary  suspicion,  that  there 
was  any  thing  improper  in  so  unusual  a  connexion. . 

Cowper  was  delighted  with  the  situation  of  Eartbam,  and 
the  scenery  around  it,  and  paints  it  in  such  glowing  colours, 
ihadL,  we  are  assured,,  our  readers  would  rather  have  the  de- 
scription, of  Hayley's  residence  in  hislanguage.than  inoors.* 
Of  the  pleasure  grounds,  which  he  styles  ^'  one.  of  the  most 
delightful  in  the  world,'^  he  writes  to  one.  of  his  .female 
<K>nrespondents  ♦,  "  They  occupy  three  sides  of  a  hill,'' — 
*'  which,"  says  he,  in  aj3^0ktbei;iet]Lert«  '*  in, Buckinghamshire 
mi^ht  well,  pass  lor  a.  mountain,. lofty  enough  to  icommapd . 
a  view  of  the  sea,  which  skirts  .the  horizon  to  a  length  of 
many  miles,  with  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the  end  of  it ;  which 
may  also  be  seen  plainly,"  he  tells  another,  "  from  the  ^brary 
in  which  we  are  writing."  "  The  inland  scene  is  equally^ 
beautiful,  consisting  of  a  large  and  deep  valley,  well  culti-^ 
vated^  and  inclosed  by  magnificent  hills,  all  covei^ed  wj^h; 
wood.  I  hadj,  for  my  part,  no  conception  that  a  poet  poul4i 
be  the  owner  of  such,  a  paradise.'  His  house,"  he  adds,/'  is.as^ 
elegant  as.  his  scenes  are  charming/'  ''  Here,"  he  tells  hi^. 
friend,  mr.  Greathead,^'  we  are  as  happy  as  it  is  in  the  power 
of  terrestrial  good  to  make  us.  It  is  almost  a  paraaise  in^ 
which  we  dwell;  and  our  reception . has.  been  tne  kindest. 
that  it  was  possible  for  friendship  and  hospitality  to  con- 
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trive.  I  have  much  to  see  and  to  enjoy,**  he  adds,  in 
eoncludiile  his  letter,  "  before  I  can  be  perfectly  appriied 
of  all  the  delights  of  Eartham*."  The  charms  of  this  pleasant 
spot  were  ennanced  to  the  poet  by  the  occasional  society  of 
some  of  Hayley's  literary  friends,  who  were  invited  to  meet 
him .  there.  In  the  number  of  these  was  Romney,  who, 
during  his  stay,  executed  in  crayons  a  portrait  ofCowper, 
6aid  not  only  to  be  the  best  likeness  ov  the  poet,  but  the 
happiest  production  of  the  painter's  pencil.  Romney  himself 
considered  it,  indeed,  the  nearest  approach  he  nad  ever 
made  to  a  perfect  representation  of  life  and  character.  In 
this  opinion  Hayley  also  joined,  representing,  as  he  does, 
the  resemblance  to  have  been  **  so  powerful,  that  spectator 
who  contemplated  the  portrait  with  the  original  by  its  side, 
thought  it  hardly  possible  for  any  similitude  to  be  more 
Striking  or  more  exact +."  Nor  was  Cowper  himself  dis- 
satisfied with  the  likeness,  as  is  evident  from  his  beautifd 
sonnet  addressed  to  the  artist ;  in  which,  speaking  of  the 
impression  of  the  mind  on  the  canvas^  he  says :— - 

'<  Thou  hast  so  pencilled  mine,  that  though  I  own 
The  subject  worthless,  I  have  never  known 
The  artist  shining  with  superior  grace." 

'  Yet  who  does  not  recollect  the  exquisite  touch  of  cfaaiac^ 
teristic  melancholy,  with  which  he  closes  one  of  the  most 
degant  compliments  ever  paid  by  any  one  :— 

"  But  this  I  mark,  that  symptoms  none  of  woe 
In  thy  iacomparable  work  appear : 
Well  1  I  am  satisfied  it  should  be  so,    - 
Since,  on  maturer  thought,  the  cause  is  clear ; 
For  in  my  looks  what  sorrow  couldst  thou  see, 
While  I  was  Hayley's  guest,  and  sat  to  thee  V 

Sorrow,  however,  he  did  feel,  even  in. circumstances  in 
which  he  seems  to  have' enjoyed  more  of  happiness  than  fell 
to  bis  tot;  through  a  life  rendered  at  times  almost  insupport- 
able by  nervous  depression ;  so  intense,  as  to  have  tempted 
him,  it  is  but  too  well  known,  more  than  once  to  an  act  of 
suicide.  His  health  continued  to  improve  during  his  staj, 
and  he  slept  as  much  in  one  night  as  ne  latterly  had  done  m 
two ;  but  still  the  great  bane  of  his  existence  clung  to  him 
with  little  less  than  its  wonted  tenacity,-^ for  nothing  could 
shake  off  so  constant,  but  unwelcome  an  intruder.    ''  As  to 

4 
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that glpominess  of, mind  which  I  have  had  for  these  twenty 
years/'  he  thus  afiectingly  writes  .to  lady  Hesketh,  after  he 
had  been  at  Eartham  about  three  weeks,  ''  it  cleaves  to  me 
even  here ;  and  could  I  be  translated  to  paradise;  unless  I 
left  my  body  behind  me,  would  cleave  to  me  even  there 
ttlso*."    After  a  stay  of  a  fortnight  longer,  the  change  of 
air,  and  even  the  society  of  friends  of  tastes  and  habits  the 
most  congenial  to  his  own,  Ip^t  their  effect ;  he  abandoned 
the  idea,  which  he  seems  at  one  time  to  ha.ve  entertained,  of 
seeking  for  a  house  in  Sussex,  and  was  anxious  to  get  homel 
•*  This  is,  as  I  have  already  told  you,"  he  writes  iccordingly 
to  lady  Heskefh,  "  a  delightful  place ;  more  beautiful  scenery 
I  have  never  beheld,  nor  expect  to  behold;  but  the  charms 
of  it,  uncommon  as  they  are,  have  not  in  the  least  alienated 
my  ajSections  from  Webton.    The  genius  of  that  place  suits 
me  better ;  it  has  an  air  of  snug  concealment,  in  which  a  dis- 
position like  mine  feels  peculiarly  gratified  ;  whereas  here,  I 
see  from  every  window,  woods  like  forests,  and  hills  like  moun- 
tains,— a  wildness,  in  short,  that  rather  increases  my  natural 
melancholy,  and  which,  were  it  not  for  the  a^eeables  I  find 
within,  would  soon  convince  me,  that  mere  change  of  place 
can  avail  me  little +."     Amongst  those  agreeables,  for  a 
while  at  least,  was  numbered  Hurdis,  the  poet,  who  joined 
the  party  at  the  earnest  solicitation  both  of  Cowper  and  of 
Hayley,  to  endeavour,  in  their  company,  to  divert  his  mind 
from  the  sorrow  which  the  recent  loss  of  a  beloved  sister 
had  occasioned,  and  which  seems  to  have  extended  itself  to 
the  sympathetic  heart  of  the  bard  of  Weston i     Charlottef 
Smith,   the   celebrated  novelist,  a  woman  almost  as  un- 
fortunate in  her  life  as  she  was  highly  gifled  in  her  mental 
powers,  came  over  also  to  Eartham  from  Brighton,  on  pur- 
pose to  enjoy  the  society  of  Cowper,  who  admired  her 
talents^  and  felt  for  her  misfortunes.    The  evening  parties  of 
this  poetical  group  were  enlivened  by  the*  fruits  of  this 
most  fertile  writer  s  morning  studies,  in  the  composition  of 
the  Old  Manor  House,  one  of  the  novels  which  she  had  then! 
just  begun.    In  the  middle  of  September,  this  literary  con- 
gress was  broken  up  by  Cowper's  departure  for  Weston, 
leaving  Eartham  with  a  heavy  heart,  which,  as  appears  from 
a  letter  to  his  host,  written  on  the  following  day,  soon 
relieved  itself  in  tears.    Their  correspondence  was  regularly 
continued;  and  .a  plan  was  formed  by  Hayley^  and,  after 
some  difficulties  arising  from  his  excessive  modesty,  acceded 
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W  l^y  Cowpcr^  for  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  the  joint 
pro^ctions  of  the  two  poets,  embellished  by  designs  of 
Komney  aad  of  Hoages.  To  this  confederacy  Cowper  was 
to  have  contributed  *'  The  Four  Ages/'  and  several  minor 

!>ieces«  which  he  had  for  some  time  been  occapied,  at  his 
eisure  hours,  in  correcting  for  the  press,  and  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  fragment,  alone  made  their  appear- 
ance before  the  public  after  his  decease.    In  November, 
1793^  Hay  ley  paid  a  jsecond  visit  to  Weston,  whence  Cowper 
was  invited  by  lord  Spencer  to  accompany  his  guest  to 
Althorpe,'to  spend  a  few  days  there  with   Gibbon,    with 
whom  Uayley  had  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  since  he  had 
addressed  to  him  his  poetical  essay  on  History y-'-was  particu^ 
larly  esteemed  by  him*,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
him  as  his  guest  at  Eartham  in  the  summer  of  this  year* 
The  shyness  of  the  poet,  and  Mrs.  Unwin's  declining  health, 
prevented,  according  to  the  representation  of  his  biographer, 
the  acceptance  of  this  invitation*    To  these  reasons,  there  is 
ground,^  nowever,  for  suspecting,  that  Cowper's  known  and 
marked  aversion  to  the  anfidel  principles  of  the  historian 
ought  in  fairness  to  be  added ;  for  although  their  mntnal 
friend  expresses  a  very  confident  persuasion,  that,  ^*  widely 
as  they  might  differ  on  one  important  article,  they  were  both 
able  and  willing  to  appreciate  and  enioy  the  extraordinary 
mental  powers  and  rare  colloquial  excellence  of  each  other  t/' 
we  must  be  allowed  a  doubt,  whether  the  partiality  of 
friendship,  which  unhappily  led  Mr.  Hayley,  on  all  occasions, 
to  treat  with  too  gentle  a  hand  the  scepticism  of  this  cele- 
brated writer,  has  not  here  nusled  him  to  the  formation  of  a 
very  false  conclusion.    For  our  parts,  we  cannot  but  feel 
satisfied,  that  neither  Gibbon  nor  Cowper  could  have  derived 
much  gratification  from  a  personal  ac(]^uaintance.     He  who, 
in  consoling  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends  on  the  death  of 
a  beloved  wife,  in  the  midst  of  sorrows  in  which  he  dee{dy 
shared,  could  offer  no  better  consolation  than  this, — '*  She  is 
now  at  rest ;  and,  if  there  be  a  future  life,  her  mild  virtues 
have  surely  entitled  her  to  the  reward  of  pure  and  perfect 
felicity:^/' — must  have  been  any  tiling  rather  than  a  suitable 
companion  for  the  pious  poet,  who,  without  the  sure  and 
eertain  hope  of  that  future  life,  would  indeed  have  been 
of  all  men  the  most  miserable.  On  Hayley's  return  from  lord 

•  Lord  8he%ld*s  Dfe  of  Gibbon,  pre&ced  to  his  Misoelfaincous  WoHls, 
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Spencer's^  wMtfier  he  had  been  accompanied  by  Mr.  Rode; 
one  of  Cowper's  most  intimate  friends,  and  one  early  lost  both 
to  him  and  to  the  world,  the  two  poets  occupied  themselves 
in  rendering  mutual  assistance  in  the   completion  of  thc^ 
Works  in  which  they  were  then  en^ged,-^flayleyn  in  the 
Life  of  Milton -^Cowper,  in  revising  his  translation   of 
Homer;  a  work  fbr  which  he  was  anjcions  to  "have  hiflr 
iHend's  assistance  during  the  whole  of  the  winter.    1%^ 
kind  invHation  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch/  to  remain  for' 
so  long  a  time  a  guest  at  Weston,  occupied  in  an  agreeable 
office,  for  which,  he  assures  us  in  his  memoirs  of  his  friend  *, 
he  *'  wanted  not  inclination,"  was  declined,  parUy,  if  not 
principally,  in  the  hope  that,  in  passing  through  London,  he 
mi^ht  render  to  Gowper  a  mucn  more  essential  service,  by* 
quickening  in  the  mmds  of  hi9  more  powerful  friends  a 
seasonable  attention  to  his  interest  and  welfare.    His  fears 
were  aroused  by  the  then  singular  condition  of  the  meran-^ 
choly  poet ;  'in  which,  though  he  was  in  possession  of  all  the 
powerful  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  the  native  tenderness  of  his 
heart,  there  was  something  so  indescribable,  as  to  lead  to  a 
weS^founded  apprehension,  that,  without  some  signal  event 
in  his  favotir  to  reanimate  his  spirits^  they  would  graducJly 
sink  into  hopeless  dejection.    In  November,  he  accordingly 
left  Buckinghamshire  for  London ;  his  departure  haying  been 
somewhat  hastened  by  a  slight  attacky-^^so  at*  least  it  at  first 
seemed,— o/'epidemic  fever,  which  rasing  witii  considerabte 
virulence  in  the  village  of  Weston,  nad  afllected  both  the 
poet  and  his  ^est ;  the  latter  so  seriously,  that  he  was  laid 
up  for  some  time  in  town,  unable  to  da  more  towarda  the' 
execution    of  his  benevolent  project  than  postponing  the 
appearance  of  the  edition  of  Milton,  the  preparations  for 
which  much  agitated  Cowper's  mind;  and  making  some* 
advantageous  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  his  Homei^.' 
But  even  tiiese  services  had  a  beneficial,  though  but  a  tempo*' 
nuy  eflfecty  upon  a  mind  which,  from  the 'peculiar  constitntioii 
of  the  body  to  which  it  was  linked,  often  viewed  as  matters 
of  the  deepest  moment  what  would  to  others  have  seemed 
but  ^  trifles  light  as  air/'    For  a  time— -though,  alas !  it  was 
but  too  short — he  resumed  his  literary  pursuits  wilh  cheer^ 
fulness^  and   even  talked  of  having  a  woric  of  his  embel- 
lished  by   the  pencil  of  Lawrence,  and  made  a  compa- 
nion to  one  of  Hayley's,  as  an  event  which  he  anticipated 
with  the  utmost  complacence;   adding   imme<ftately,  ''  I 

*  Hayley's  Life  of  Cowper,  vol.  iv.  p.  114. 
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canaot  taH  you  what  a.  relief  I  feel  it«  not  to  be  pressed  lor 
Milton  * :"  a  relief  for  which,  as  we  have  alresidy  stated, 
he  was  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  his  friend  and  anti* 
cipated  coadjutor.    This  work  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
Four  Ages ;  a  poem  .originally  si^gested  to  him  by  his 
neigjiboury  the  rer.  Mr.  Buchanan,  curate  of  Ravenstone, 
and  to  the  composition  of  which  he  long  looked  forward 
with  great  delight,  intending  to  devote  himself  to  the  task, 
when  he  had  completed  the  revision  of  his  Homer,  but  of 
which  he  never  had  sufficient  health  or  spirits  left  to  fiinsh 
more  than  eight  and  thirty  lines.    From  this  period  bis 
mental  depression  rapidly  gained  ground  upon  bim,^  and 
soon  assumed  very  unequivocid  marks  of  approaching,  if  not 
of  actual  insanity.     These  the  kindness  or  Mr«  Greathead 
communicated  to  Mr..  Hay  ley,  when,  in  April,  1794,  the 
deje<^ted  poet  refused  food  and  medicine,  and  gave  his  friends 
reason  to  apprehend  that  his  life  could  not  long  be  ex- 
isted.   **   lou,  dear  sir/'  writes  this  excellent  man  and 
warm-hearted  friend,  after  announcing  these  alarming  symp- 
toms,  **  have  already  effectually  expressed -and  proved  the 
warmth  of  your  friendship.     I  cannot  think  that  any  thing 
but  your  society  would  have  been  sufficient,  during  the  in- 
finnity  under  which  his  mind  has  long  been  oppressed,  to 
have,  supported  him  against  the  shock  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  paia* 
lytic  attfiok.     I  am  certain  that  nothing  else  could  nave 
prevailed  upon  him  to  undertake  the  journey  to  Eartham* 
You  have  succeeded  where  his  other  friends  knew  they  could 
not,'  and  where  they  apprehended  no  one  could.     How 
natural,  therefore,  nay,  how  reasonable,  is  it  for  them  to 
look  to  you,  as  most  likely  to  be  instrumental,. under  the 
blessing  of  Ood,  for  relief  in  the  present  distressing  and 
alarming  crisis.     It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  attemptable  to  ask 
any  person  to  take  such  a  journey,  and  involve  himself  in  ao 
melancholy  a  scene,  with  an   uncertainty  of  the  desired 
success,  increased  as  the  apparent  difficulty  is  by  dear  Mr» 
Cowper's  aversion  to  all  eompan^^,  and  by  poor  Mrs.  Un- 
win's  mental  and  bodily  infirmities.    On  these  ^accounts, 
lady  Hesketh  dares  not  ask  it  of  you,  rejoiced  as  she  would 
be  at  your  arrival.    Am  I  not,  dear  sir,  a  very  presuniptiioos 
person,  who,  in  the  face  of  sJd  opposition,  dare  this  f  I  am 
emboldened  by  those  two  powenul  supporters,  conscieiKoe 
and  experience.    Was  I  at  Eartham,  I  would  certainly  under- 
take the  labour  I  presume  to.  recommend,  for  the  bare  po»-. 

*  Hayle/s  Life  of  Cowper,  vol.  iv.  195. 
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dnlity  of  restorio^  Mr.  Cowper  to  himself,  to  bia  ftieinds,  to 
the  public,  and  to  God."    On  the  receipt  of  a  letter,  ^ 
honourable  to  the  writer  as  it  was  to  the  person  to' whom  it 
was  addressed,  Hayley  hastened  to  Weston,  where  his  visit 
failed,  however,  in  producing  the  effects  anticipated  from  it. 
The  poor  hypochondriac  —  maniac  we  might  rather  say/but 
from  £he  unwillingness  which  we  feel  to  apply  such  d  term 
to  such  a  man,  even  in  the  wreck  of  one  pt  the  finest  minds 
whieh  the  mat  Creator  ever  formed  —  was,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  his  faithful  friend,  '*  too  much  overwhelmed  by  his 
oppressive  malady,  to  show  even  the  least  glimmering  of 
'   satisfaction  at  the  appearance  of  a  guest,  whom  he  used 
to  receive  with  the  most  lively  expressions  of  affectionate 
deligbt  */*    In  the  hope  of  djvertiqg  the  poet's  melancholy, 
Hayley  brought  with  film  his  son,  a  bov  of  fine  talents  and 
disposition,  to  whom  Oowper  was  remarkably  attached.'    In 
happier  times  he  had  amused  himself  with  the  lad's  ingenious 
eritidsnas  on  some  passages  of  his  translation  of  Homer,  ii^ 
which  he  evinced  a  tastd  and  judgment  far  beyond  his  years ; 
and  even  in  this  disastrous  moment,  his  gentle  voice  had 
more  influence  in  charming  away  the  daemon  by  which  he 
seemed  possessed,  than  any  other.    But  even  that  was  fated 
soon  to  fail ;  and  his  unconquerable  depression  defeated  th6 
united  etiTorts  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  to  cheer  his  spirits 
and  restore  him  to  himself.     Hayley's  visit  enabled  lady 
Hesketh  to  leave  the  patient,  to  promote  whose  comfbrt  sh^ 
had  generously  devoted  herself,  for  ^  few  days,  that  she 
might  have  a  personal  conference  with  Doctor  Willis,  to 
whom  lord  Thurlqw  bad  particularly  repommended  his  dis- 
tressing ca^e.    His  malady  was,  however,  beyond  an  eartlily 
physician's  skill ;  and  the  only  consolation  which  his  friend 
received,  before  he  was  compelled,  bjr  (he  pressure  of  claims 
upon  his  time,  hkely  to  be  productive  or  more  benefit  to 
others,  and  more  satiisfaction  to  himself,  was  the  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  lord  Spencer,  announcing  his  majesty's  most 
gracious  intention  to  bestow  upon  Cowper  a  pension,  suf- 
ncien't  in  its  amount  to  secure  him  an  honoui^ble  competence 
for  the  remeiinder  of  his  days.    That  pension  was  received 
for  fani  use,  but  it  came  too  late  to  be  enjoyed. 

Sobn  after  hb  return  to  Sussex  from  so  melancholy  i^ 
scene,  Mr.  Hayley  was  actively  engaged  in  endeavouring  to 
ward  oflT  a  repetition  of  it  in  the  person  of  wother  valued 
friend.     Romney,  from  excessive  devotion  to  his  favourite 
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9tiidie9,  and  perhaps,  in  some  meaapire,  ium  the  iadajgefiCQ 
of  eccentricities  in  his  life  and  conduct,  exhibited,  about 
this  time,  symptoms  of  that  hvfiochondriacal  tendency  wUd^ 
embittered  the  latter  years  of  his  existence ;  and  to  divert  it| 
approach,  the  poet  and  his  son  Thonias,  the  interesting  youth 
already  mentioned,  took  a  journey  with  him  into  Hampshire, 
where  they  spent  a  short  time  most  pleasantly  with  i>octo( 
Warton,  who  had  long  been  ,one  of  Hayley's  friends  and  cor- 
respondents.  This  year  had,  indeed^  made  several  ^reldies 
in  the  circle  of  our  author's  more  intimate  associatiomi;  fo( 
besides  the  afflictions  of  Cowper  and  of  Romney,  be  M 
been  suddenly  deprived,  at  its  commencement^  of  Giblvmi 
whom  he  had  engaged  to  visit  in  the  cpurse  of  Uie  spring  ai 
Lausanne. 

In  the  midst  of  these  distressing  interruptions  he  ^aianed, 
however,  his  literary  labours  with  success^  and  in  me  year 
1796  gave  the  world  the  Life  of  Milton,  on  which  he  had 
been  engaged  for  five  years.    It  seems  to  have  had  the 
benefit  of  Cowper's  revisal;  for  in  writing  to  bis  friend, 
Mn  Hurdis,  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  in  November, 
1793,  referring  to  Hayley's  second  visit  to  Weston,  he  lays, 
''  He  left  me  out  a  ^ew  days  since,  having  spent  somewhat 
more  than  a  fortnight  here ;  during  which  time  we  eoqployed 
all  our  leisure  hours  in  the  revisal  of  his  Life  of  Milton.   It 
is  now  finished,  and  a.  very  finished  work  it  is  ;  and  one  that 
will  do  great  honour,  I  am  persuaded^  to  the  biographer,  and 
the  excellent  man  of  injured  memory  who  is  the  subject  of 
it*.'*    In  this  work  he  seems  indeed  to  have  been  deeply 
interested;  for  he  writes  to  its  author,  a  few  days  after,  'M 
am  impatient  for  the  appearance  of  it,  because  impatient 
to  have  the  spotless  credit  of  the  ^eat  poet's  character,  as  a 
-man  and  a  citizen,  vindicated  as  it  ought  to  be^  and  as  it 
never  will  be  againf^''    This  satisfaction  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  ever  enjoyed ;  for  when  the  volume  did  appear,  he  was  io 
the  course  of  removal  from  his  beloved  retreat  at  Weston,  to 
be  placed  under  the  care  of  his  maternal  relatives  inNorfolki 
who^e  kind  attentions  soothed,  as  well  as  any  thing  coald 
soothe,  the  last  years  of  his  extraordinary  life,  and  amongst 
whom  that  life  was  closed.    His  correspondence  with  tA^ 
friend  to  whom  he  formerly  wrote  with  such  frequency  and 
delight,  had  for  some  time  ceased ;  and  so  completely  was 
his  existence  treated  as  a  blank,  that  in  the  dedication  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  work,  for  whose  publication  he  was  so 
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anxious,  its  audior  speaks  of  him  in  terms  but  rarely^  it  ever 
used,  bat  in  application  to  the  dead — though  breathing  of 
hopes,  which  be  who  gave  expression  to  them  could  scarcely 
entertain.  After  mentioning  the  translations,  of  Milton's 
Latin  and  Italian  poems,  with  specimens  of  which  the  work 
was  embellished,  he  affectingly  aidds,  ''For  the  honour  of 
Milton,  and  for  that  of  his  most  worthy  interpreter,  i  hope 
that  the  whole  of  this  most  admirable  perfortnance  may  soon 
be  imparted  to  the  public,  as  I  trust  that  returning  health 
will  happily  restore  its  incomparable  author  to  his  suspended  . 
studies ;  an  event  that  may  affect  the  moral  interest  and  the 
mental  delight  of  all  the  world ; — ^for  rarely,  very  rarely  indeed, 
hfts  Heaven  bestowed  on  any  individual  such  an  ample,  such  a* 
variegated  portion  of  true  poetical  genius ;  and  never  did  it 
add  greater  purity  of  heart  to  that  divine  yet  perilous  talent, 
to  gui4e  ana  sanottfy  its  execution.    Those  wno  are  best  ac^ 

Snainted  with  the  writings  and  die  virtues  of  mjf  inestimable 
iend,  must  be  most  fervent  in  their  hopes,  that  in  the  course' 
pnd  the  close  of  has  poetical  career,  he  may  resemble  his 
l^reat  and  favourite  predecessors.  Homer  and  Milton.  Their' 
Bpirits  were  illuminated  in  the  decline  of  life  by  a  fresh  por- 
tion of  poetical  power;  and  if  in  their  latter  productions  they' 
rose  not  to  the  full  force  and  splendour  of  their  meridian 
glory,  they  yet  enchanted  mankind  with  the  sweetness  and 
serenity  of  their  descending  light  *."    The  dedication  from 
which  this  beautiful  tribute  to  the  talent  of  a  friend,  cast  by 
the  most  melancholy  malady  into  a  temporary  shade,  is 
extracted,  is  addressed  to  Doctor  Joseph  Warton,  and  bears' 
date  at  Eartham,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1795.    The  edition- 
to  which  it  was  prefixed,  was  printed  in  the  following  year, 
the  first  having  K>rmed  a  part  of  the  magnificent  impression 
of  Milton's  works  published  by  Messrs.  Boy  dell.      In  the 
introduction  to  this  workf  he  speaks  a^ain  of  Cowper  in 
tenns  of  the  hiffhest  commendation  ana  most  affectionate 
friendship,  thouj^,  as  the  sentiments  are  nearly  the  same  as  - 
those  contained  in  the  dedication,  we  shall  not  transcribe  the 
passage.    To  the  merit  of  this,  the  first  biographical  pro- 
duction of  Hayley's  pen,  what  higher  testimony  could  be- 
borne  than  hais  already  been  quoted  froitf  the  letters  of 
Cowper;  to  which,  however,  we  add  that  of  Dr.  Warton,  a- 
most  accomplished  scholar  and  enlightened  critic,  who,  in ' 
acdexiowledging  the  honour  of  the  demcation  of  the  work  to 
him,  says,  *'  I  have  read  your  life  with  equal  plea^ui^e,  atten* 

.  *  Hayiey'ft  life  of  Miitoo,  9d  edit.  p.  w»  wi,  \  P.  3/4. ' 
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tionji  and  infprma<tion.    You  have  candidly  and  completely 
vindicated  our  unrivalled  bard  *."    The  ^ame  favourable  opi- 
nion was  expressed  by  the  reviewers,  we  believe,  without 
exception,  and,  generally  speaking,  with  more  discrimina- 
tjon  than  they  evinced  in  criticising  tlie  former  productious 
of  its  author.    By  some/indeed,  he  was  accused  of  top.  pi^ch 
"warmth  and  illiberality  in  his  refleptions  on  J o^naoA'B  partial 
criticisms  on  the  great  object  of  his  poetical  idola^:;aiul 
though  in  this  we  are  incliqed  to  (hink  he  could  scarcely  err,  we 
have  tracted  in  various  parts  of  the  memoir,  especially  in  vin- 
dicating his  subserviency  to  Cromwell,  the  effects  of  that  par- 
tiality which  a  biographer  scarcely  can  escape,  when  he  writes 
con  amore,  as  Hayley  confessedly  did>  iu  delineating  the  cha- 
racter of  Milton.    Hs  author  wan  also  Y?ry  ffiirly  charged  with 
giving  way  to  a  mean  spirit  of  literary  jealousy,  in  withholding 
from  the  Life  of  that  great  poet,  by  l)r.  Symmons,  the  praise 
which  it  justly  merited.  With  these  slight  exceptions,  we  cor- 
dially concur  in  all  the  praise  which  h^  justly  been  bestowed 
on  this  interestii^  and  judicious  life,  as  we  also  do,  on  the 
other  hand,  at  least  as  lullyi  in  the  dissatisfaction  expressed 
by  most  of  (he  criticaV  tribe  qf  that  day  wjth  the  tameness  of 
an  Elegy  on  Sir  William  tTonesi  published  by  Mr.  Hayley  iu 
the  course  of  the  same  year,  unaer  the.  additional  disadv^- 
tage  of  following  that  of  Mr.  Maurice,  which  in  force  and 
genius  it  fell  far  beneath^  though  even  that  is  occasiomlly 
cumbrous  and  dull.    Hayley 's  elegy  disappointed  even  Mitt 
Seward,  whose  nauseous  extravagance  of  praise,  in  former 
cases,  is  calculated  to  excite  nothing  but  dis^st.  "  Many  of 
the  phrases/'  she  truly  says,  ^'  are  oddly  prosatc ;'' — and  "  the 
epitnets  applied  to  tne  deceased  haye  often  a  coaxing  effe- 
minacy that  would  prppeed  better  from  a  lover  bewsuling  hia 
mistress,  or  a  parent  his  child,  than  from  a  celebrated  literary 
character,  paying  tribute  to  thd  manes  of  congenial  excel- 
lence+•"  It  was  perhaps  the  bearing,  nearly  for  me  first  tiaic, 
the  language  of  truth  employed  in  the  criticism  of  any  of  his 
avowed  productions,  on  occasion  of  the  publication  of  this 
poem,  that  induced  Mr.  Hayley,  for  a  longer  period  than 
usual,  to  refrain  from  presenting  to  the  piibbc  any  new  pro^ 
duction  of  his  muse.    In  1789,  soon  after  his  Revolutioa 
Ode  had  been  received  with  somewhat  less  than  their  wonted 
courtesy  by  the  reviewers,  we  learn  from  his  incessant  flatterer 
Miss  Seward,  who  lived  like  him  on  praise,  that  the  non- 
sense and  malice  of  the  public  critics  (though  surely  no  oot 
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baii  ever 'less  reason  to  coooplain  of  their  seventy)  seeihed  to 
hare  siven  him  the  same  disgnst  to  die  idea  of  piiblishingi 
^at  sickened  upon  the  spirit  ^f  this  literary  lady,  and  slackt 
ened  ail  her  nerves  of  poetic  industry  **  tne  repetition  of  a 
dose  of  wholesome  reproof,  so  unpalatable  to  ^,  man  whose 
taste  and  appetite  haa  been  palled  by. the  lusciousness  of 
praise^  was  likely  to  renew  this  feelings  and  accordingly  we 
do  not  find  him  again  making  his  appearance  as  an  authoif 
until  the  year  1800,  when  he^rinted  n)s  Essay  on  Sculpture j 
addressed  in  an  epistle  to  Flaxman,  to  whom  his  son  had 
been  for  some  years  a  pupil,  with  every  promise  of  future 
excellence  in  the  art  whichthat  great  sculptor  so  suceessfully 
cultivated.  His  health  had,  however,  been  delicate  from  child- 
hood ;  and  a  curvature  of  the  spine,  a  most  dangero.us  malady, 
whose  symptoms  bad  for  some  time  been  mistaken  for  a 
slight  injury  to  the  muscles  of  thje  breast,  baffled  all  the 
ans^ious  efforts  of  his  affectionate  parent,  by  change  of  air 
and  the  best  medical  advice,  to  prolong  a  life  deservedly 
most  dear  to  them,  beyond  his  eighteenth  year.  He  died  in  the 
month  of  June,  1800.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Hayley,  three  years 
before,  under  peculiarly  distfessing  cnrcumstanc^s,  had  mate-> 
rially  affected  ner  husband's  spirits,  heart,  and,  coupled  with 
his  own  declining  health,  which  never  had  be^n  strong,  ren- 
dered him  the  less  able  to  struggle  with  a  bereavement  so 
severe.  Sbe  was  a  woman  endowed  with  powers  of  mind  of  so 
superior  an  order,  that  she  was  strongly  suspected  of  having 
assisted  her  husband  in  the  composition  of  his  works  —  a 
detraction  from  their  merits,  to  which  most  authors  have 
been  subjected  virho  have  had  literary  wives.  She  was  in 
freauent  correspotidenoe  with  Miss  Seward;  but  the  only 
worse  she  published  were  a  translation  of''  The  Marchidness 
Lambert's  Bssays  on  Friendship  and  Old  Age,  with  an 
Introdactory  Letter  to  William  Melmoth,  Esq."  to  which  a 
sonnet  by  her  husband  was  prefixed,  and  '^  The  Triumph  of 
Acquaintance  over  Priendsbip,  an  Essay  for  the  Times.'* 
The  former  was  printed  in  1780 ;  the  latter  in  1796,  the  year 

Erevious  to  her  death,  which  happened  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
dr,  1797.  \fi  the  interval  between  the  publication  of  his 
ele^  on  sir  William  Jones  arid  the  *'  Essay  on  Sculpture,** 
their  airthor  had  also  sustained  another  loss,  deeply  affecting 
the  feelings  of  a  heart  as  susceptible  of  friendship  as  was 
his.  On  the  2.5th  of  April,  1800,  Cowper's  \Veary  and 
siiattered  frame  found  rest  and  quiet  in  the  grave.     He  hud' 
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f^nly  .written  two  short  and  sorrowful  .letters  to  Haylej 
since  Ids  removal  into  Norfolk ;  and  that  devoid  friend  was 
prevented  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  seeing  bimpnce  again 
m  the  flesh — their  spirits  hav^,  we  trust,  long  since,  bMsen 
reunited  in  a  better  and  a  happier  world— by  me  dangerous 
^l|nes^  and  impending  death  of  the  darhng  child  who  soon 
followed  the  poet«  by  whom  he  h^d  be^n  distinguished  ii| 
the  budding  of  his  talents,  to  the  house  appointed  for  all  the 
living.  Under  such  a  pressure  of  accumulated  distress,  it 
^  not  to  be  expect^  that  any  n^an  could  write  with  hi^ 
^onted  force  — 

^'  Slow  comes  the  verse  which  real  grief  inspires : 
What  mourner  ever  felt  poetic  fires  V 

With  these  lines  of  the  po^t,  to  the  truth  of  which  we 
cordially  subscribe,  in  our  recoUeption/  we  shall  pass  no 
harsher  criticism  upon  the  Essay  on  Sculpture,  than  that  its 
versification  is  more  prosaic  apd  faulty  than  that  of  its  author's 
other  didactic  poems^  to  which  it  is  certainly  inferior  ia 
all  points  but  the  notes,  in  which  Mr.  Hayley  exhibited  hia 
wonted  taste  and  learning.  'The  epi^olary  correspoadeBoe  of 
Miss  Seward^  in  her  cnticisms  upon  tms  work,  exhibits  a 
singular  and  lamentable  instance  of  the  insincerity  of  praise 
from  those  who  have  not  firmnes^  or  honesty  enough  to 
tell  their  friends  the  truth.  To  the  author  of  the  poein  she 
writes,  with  an  affectation  but  too  frequently  apparent  in 
letters  written  for  the  public,  and  not  for  the  correspondent, 
**  The  Epistles  on  Sculpture  admirably  widen  the  circle  of 
your  Encyclopedian  muse,  which  enriches  the  literary  fame 
of  Britain  with  poetic  celebration  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
traces  their  progress,  and  recals  the  just  claims  of  their 
professors  from  me  oblivious  shadows  of  time  *.*'  She  yen* 
tures,  indeed,  gently  to  hint  at  the  too  frec^uent  recurrence 
of  certain  epithets  in  so  rich  a  poem ;  yet  within  a  fortnight 
she  refers  another  correspondent  to  that  same  rich  poem, 
as  a  proof  that  the  genius  of  the  author  had  rapidly  declined 
fromjts  meridian.  Such  is  the  .sincerity  of  nattereia.  By 
such  Hayley  was  unfortunately  surrounded,  and  they  were 
the  bane  of  his  improvement  in  the  tuneful  art*  • 

Happily,  however,  for  his  lasting  reputation,  circum- 
stances over  which  he  had  little  control,  marked  out  fisf 
him  a  path  of  liten^ure  in  which  he  .was  infinitely  better 
calculated  to  shine.    On  the  19th  of  Marcb^  1802,  \m  friend 
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Bonney  diod  at  K^n^,  linHlie  wiaa  of  a  wife  wbiQm  he  ha4 

quitled  for  y«ara  witlKHit  a  cause,  but  who  received  bin^ 

with  kindaeiis  whea  \x^  retired  to  the  scenes  pf  bi^  youths 

shattered  in  eonatitutioii  and  spirits,  and  wishing  for  nothing- 

so  HDtiously  as  a  faithfid  nurse.    From  th^t  period,  Hayley. 

was  actiTely  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  biograpbieal 

mtmovs  of  &is  .extraordinaiv  artist  and  of  the  amiable  poet 

to  whom  he  had  introduoad  him,  ^6,  whose  life,  tbou^ 

widely  diffeting  in  sooie  importakit  respects,  in  a  .few  of  its 

leading  features  but  too  closely  resembled  his.     Those  of> 

iDowper  were  first  arranged  and  presented  to  the  publici  by 

whom,  as  it  had  been  expected  with  impatience,  it  waci 

fec^ved  with  merited  approbation.    We  are  far  from  thinkr 

ing  it  free  frofd  faults;  out  notwithstanding  some  ye^bosity 

}ind  affectation  of  style,  a  disposition  uniformly  tQ  praise, 

iuid  a  frequent  extiraVagance  in  the  praise  itself>  we  cannot? 

bat  think  this  life  of  Oowper  one  of  the  most  intereftijig 

pieces  of  biography  in  the  English  langai^e*    The  meipoini- 

of  Romney  were  so  much  longer  in  pieparation,  that  three 

intervening  publications  call  for  nrevious  notice  at  our  hands* 

The  first  \€  the  **  Triumph  of  Music^"  published  in  the 

y^ear  1804,  and  completing  its  author's  poetical  ccMumemora* 

tioBs  of. the  sister  arts.    This  is  a  smgular  p^formance; 

and  though  exhibiting  very  gratifying  proofs  of  religion, 

which  he  nad  always  defended  in  his  works,  (having,  latterly 

at  leasts  ipade  a  deep  impression  upon  the  poet's  heart,)  we 

cannot,  atpon  that  account,  be -blind  to  its  literary  defects. 

The  versification  is  tamer  and  more  hobbling  than  any  of 

Mr.  Hayley's  former  productions;  and  the  novelty  of  the 

comliination  of.  lyrical  and  didactic    poetry,  ode,  hymn,; 

elegy ^  and  sonnet,  in  one  piece,  is  only  exceeded  by  the 

completeness  of  its  fSaiUire*     '^  Rincurres  de  la  verre"  is 

indeed  a  much  m^jre  correct  description  of  it^  merits,  jthaa 

the  unquaUfied  praise  besjtowed  upon  it  by  another  ^tic»i 

by   whom  its  pious  tendency  must  have  been  consider^i 

a  sufficient  atonement  for  a  thousand  faults,  or  it  never 

would  have  been  praised  by  him  as  it  is.    Thos^  f^V^lta 

attracted  the  attention  of  the  literary  giants  of  tjlie  norths 

critics  of  a  very  differept  descriptioiji  to  tt)ose  who  h&d  so 

liberally  dealt  to  Mr.  Hayley  piaises  by  the  wholesale^  when^ 

ever  his  name  made  its  appearance  on  their  table ;  and  al^ 

though  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  are  any  thing  rather  than 

an  oracle  with  us,  we  so  completely  coincide  with  their 

remarks  on  the  general  merits  of  our  author's  poetry,  that  we 

sb^ll  transcribe  them  into  our  pages,  instead  of  clothing  the 
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same  sentiments  in  less  powerful  language  of  our  own. 
*'  Fortune/'  say  these  critics  rery  truly,  **'  has  her  favourites 
in  the  republic  of  letters  as  well  as  in  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth.  Desert  is  sometimes  left,  we  are  afraid,  to  pine  in 
obscuritVi  while  medtocnty  is  occasionalljr  prcMnoted  to  a 
share  of  public  notice  ana  indul^nce,  which  appears  sur^ 

.  prising,  wnen  its  claims  come  to  be  fairly  investigated.  To 
the  latter  class  we  conceive  the  author  of  die  poem  before  us 
to  belong.  His  indefatigable  industry  during  a  lon^  life,  his 
character  as  a  polite  scholar,  and  his  intimacy  with  men  of 
the  first  literary  eminence,  are  circumstances  quite  inde* 
pendent  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  genius;  but  in  Mr. 
Uayley's  case  they  have  so  well  suppliea  the  defiotency,  that 
his  name  carries  to  the  general  ear  a  sort  of  classical  sound. 
The  charm  dissolves,  however,  upon  a  near  exanynation  \  and 
leaves  us  to  discover,  in  all  the  productions  of  his  muse,  a  de* 
cided  and  invariable  mediocrity.  There  is  scarcely  any  pas- 
sage, in  all  his  metrical  compositions,  which  may  not  oe  re- 
duced, by  a  few  slight  transpositions,  to  sober,  sensible  prose, 
without  one  distinguishable  fragment  of  the  scattered  poet. 
Even  in  his  earlier  works,  when  the  vigour  of  his  fancy  was 
unimpaired,  there  is  a  continual  tameness  of  conception,  and 
monotony  of  versification,  that  show  he  was  not  bom  for  the 

-  higher  flights  of  poetry.^  After  paying  a  merited  compli- 
ment to  the  general  excellence  of  his  notes  —  unhappily 
wanting  to  this  poem,— r they  very  justly  add,  "  When  Mr. 
Hayley  refers  us  to  a  note,  it  is  not  an  interruption,  but  a  relief^ 
and  we  gladly  quit  languid  verse  for  agreeable  prose  •.* 

The  opinion  here  expressed  of  the  merits  of  this  poem, 
accorded  in  substance  with  that  of  most  of  the  critics  of  the 
day.  Mr.  Hayley  had  survived  his  reputation  as  a  poet^ — a 
situation,. in  our  esteem,  infinitely  more  pitiable  than  that  of 
never  having  enjoyed  a  reputation  to  survive.  He  publisfaed, 
however,  in  the  following  year,  a  volume  of  ballads,  founded 
on  anecdotes  relating  to  animals ;  a  work  not  by  any  means 
calculated  to  revive  nis  fame,  thpugh  fully  equal  in  its  merits 
to  the  modesty  of  its  pretensions,  which  were  those  of  a 
higher  class  of  nursery  rnymes. 

In  the  year  1809,  he  gave  to  the  public,  in  a  quarto 
volume,  orpamented  with  designs  by  Fladman,  the  long 
expected  translation  of  Milton's  Latin  and  Italian  poems, 
with  the  fragments  of  commentary  on  Paradise  Lost,  by 
Cowpcr,  for  the  benefit   of  whose  orphan  godson,  a  soq 
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of  his  friend.  Rose) .  Mr.  Ha]^y  undertook  the  task  of 
preparing  them  for  the  press,  introducing  them  by  some 
prewtory  remarks^  and  adding  a. variety  of  notes,  exhibits 
i]ig»  as  usual/  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  reading,  and 
the  c<Mnectness  of  his  taste  and  judgment.  The  work  was 
liandsomely  printed  and  ornamented,  but  unfortunately 
abounds  with .  typographical  errors,  attributable  in  part  .to 
the  incorrectness  of  a  country  press,  and  in  part,  we 
doabt  not,  to  the  failing  eyesight  of  its  benevolent  editor, 
which,  always  so  weak,,  from  a  strong  tendency  to  internal 
inflammation,  (fcur  not  the  slightest  external  injury  could  be 
seem,)  that  it  is  wonderful  how  he  wrote  so  much  as  he  did, 
grew  weaker  as  he  advanced  in  age*  In  the  following  year* 
the  life  of  llomney,  on  which  be  had  long  been  engaged, 
made  its.  appearance ;  and  may  be  very  justly  characterised, 
in  Uie  woras  of  one  of  its  author's  most  uniformly  friendly 
critics,  '*  one.of  the  most  ingenious  and  affectionate  tributes 
ever  paid  to  the  memory  of  a  departed  friend  *."  Indeed, 
its  chief  fikult  is  that  it  is  too  much  so;  that  there  is  more 
of  friendship  and  the  friend,  than  of  the  artist  and  his 
works,  of  his  heart  than  of  his  mind,  his  feelings  than  his 
actions,  in  its  pages.  The  subject  was  not  so  attractive  as  the 
Life  of  Cpwper ;  there  is  more  of  affectation,  and  more  of  self, 
in  the  shape  of  sonnets  «nd  other  poems,  hitched  into  a 
narrative  with  which  they  are  seldom  connected,  too  evi- 
dently for  mere  display,  than  in  that  admirable  piece  of 
biography:  yet,  notwitnstanding  these  deductions,  the  Life 
of  Komney  is  a  work  doing  no  discredit  to  its  author's 
established  reputation  in  this  interesting  walk  of  literature. 
And  well  would  it  have  been  for  his  general  reputation 
as  .a  writer,  had  this  work  been  his  last;  bat  unhap- 
pily nlistaking  his  forte  to  the  close  of  life,  he  published, 
m  1811,  ''three  plays,  with  a  preface,  including  dramatic 
observations  by  heut.  gen.  Burgoyne,"  through  whose  kind 
interference  Eudora,  one  of  the  trio  of  tragedies,  was  re- 
presented on  the  st^e,  and  was  no  sooner  on  than  it  iqcps 
deservedly  hooted  ofiT 

"  Fir*d  that  the  house  rejects  him,  'sdeath  he  prints  it. 
To  shame  the  fools" — 

The  only  persons  whom  it  ought  to  have  shamed,  or  whom 
in  all  pronabiUty  it  did  shame,  were,  however,  the  author, 
and  the  few  friends  who  still  maintained  his  claim  to  great 
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GxceUetice  in  the  poetic  art;  in  which  the  prdda^tians  o( 
more  modern,  and  infinitely  saperior  writerB,  had  thrown  him 
completely  into  the  shade.  Even  these  were  daily  dimmifih* 
ing  m  number  and  in  zeal.  The  periodical  critics  spoke 
without  reserve  of  his  '^  lame  and  negli^nt  versificatioa'' — 
his  **  many  intervals  of  tame  and  feeble  thought" — his  '*  silver 
mixed  with  so  much  alloy,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  passing  for 
base  metal^  and  requiring  to  be  purified  and  repolished 
throughout/'  They  unhesitatingly  told  him,  that  "  he  was 
trifling  with  his  fame ;''  and,  considering  how  they  them- 
selves  had  fed  and  pampered  his  dtsea^,  more  candidly 
than  kindly  reminded  him,  **  that  many  writers  have  perilled 
of  literary  obesity ;''  very  plainly  hinting,  that  such  woold, 

Krobably,  be  his  rate — and  such,  as  a  poet,  it  unquestionably 
as  been.  In  old  age^  for  he  was  now  in  his  65di  year,  he 
had  yet  to  learn  that  most  difficult  of  an  author's  taaks  — 
how  to  destroy  what  ought  to  be  destroyed.  He  would 
never  otherwise  have  sumred  those  plays  to  see  the  li^t, 
whose  dramatic  demerits  were  so  palpable,  that  even  his 
profuse  encomiast.  Miss  Seward,  could  not  but  discorer  and 
record-  them.  "  The  Graces,  not  the  Furies,"  it  waa  no  less 
truly  than  elegantly  remarked  by  one  of  the  critics  of  this 
last  production  of  his  pen  *,  *'  rocked  his  cradle ;  and  be 
misses  his  destination,  when  he  endeavours  to  delineate  ot  to 
infuse  the  deeper  passions."  Even  the  Graces  diemselves, 
we  are  compelled  to  add,  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  literaij 
labours  of  his  long  and  active  life,  but  too  often  forsook  his 
side.^ 

After  the  death  of  his  beloved  son,  Mr.  Hayley  left  for  ever 
his  delightful  seat  at  Eartbam ;  on  the  decoration  of  which  he 
had  spent  a  considerable  sum  of  thoney;  and  where  he  had 
passed  too  many  happy  days  with  endeared  connexions^  now 
m  the  land  of  spirits,  to  bo  delightful  more.  His  fiitore 
residence  was  at  Felpham,  where  he  had  built  himself  a 
small  house,  for  the  benefit  of  its  vicinity  to  Boenor,  whidier 
the  invalids  of  his  family  frequently  went  to  bathe.  Here 
his  life,  which  had  hitherto  been  passed  in  free  and  social 
intercourse  with  some  of  the  first  literary  characters  of  the 
age,  and  with  many  distinguished  also  oy  their  rank^  was 
spent  in  retirement ;  and,  with  his  familiar  friends,  he  gene- 
rally adopted  the  title  and  signature  of  the  Hermit^  a  cba* 
racter,  which,  in  comparison  with  his  former  habits  and 
pursuits,  was  not  inappropriate  td  his  present  ones.    To  the 
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close  of  his  life,  koweFer^  he.  kept  up  an  occasional  inters 
oomvewith  the  noblemen  and  gentleinen  in  his  neighbont^ 
hood,  with  whom  he  bad  always  lived  on  the  most  friendljr 
tenns ;  whilst  his  Ticinity  to  Boj^nor  enlivened  his  soUtude- 
during  the  baling  seascm,  b^  visits  from  the  prinoipal  snm** 
mer  residents  at  that  fashionable  place  ot  re8ort#  For 
some  jrears  he  had  suflEbred  tender  a  very  distressing  malady, 
to  which  men  of  literary  habits,  and  sedentary  lives,  are' 
pecnharly  exposed;  an  attack  of  which  terminated  his  exists 
ence,  on  the  9th  of  November,  1620,  three  days  after  he- had 
completed  his  7Sth  year.  His  death  wai  gradlial,  and  with- 
out pain,  the  use  of  his  faculties  being  ^tontinaed  to  him  to* 
the  last  moment  of  his  existence. 

On  his  character  as  a  writer  we  have  already  too  fnliy  and 
freely  offered  our  remarks,  as  his  productions  came  suoces- 
sively  under  our  notice,  to  require  any  thing  in  the  nature  of 
a  general  summary  here.  Tne  greater  part  of  his  poetry 
wiU,  in  all  probabiUty,  die  with  him;  at  least  it  will  be  welt 
for  his  reputation  if  it  does  so:  his  biographical  composiw 
tions  will  survive,  and  survive  advantegeonsly  to  theii' 
author's  fame,  until  the  names  of  Milton,  and  dowper,  and* 
Romney,  shall  be  forgotten.  Even  of  his  prose  composi* 
tions,  grace  and  elegance  are  the  characteristic  features, 
rather  than,  sublimity  or  strength  —  to  which  in  none  of 
his  works  did  he  ever  attain.  He  published  carefally  what 
be  does,  not  seem  to  have  written  hastily;  and  polished  his. 
compositions  often,  imlil  he  became  afiected  where  he  meant 
to  be  affecting. 

He  was  unquestionably  possessed  of  considerable  learning, 
of  which  also  he  had  the  rare  faculty  of  knowing  how  to 
make  a  proper  use;  rendering,  as  he  uniformly  did,  his 
erudition  auxiliary  to  the  ele^nce  of  his  style,  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  taste.  In  him  learning'  wore  its  most  at-- 
tractive  form — never  a  rejpulsive  one,  as  in  other  writers  it  but- 
too  /re^uently  has  done.  The  best  Greek,  Latin,  Fk^nch, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  writers,  were  of  his  familiar  acquaintance; 
and  he  was  well  read  in  the  fathers  of  the  church,  of  whose 
productions  few  men,  in  the  present  day,  know  any  thing  but 
the  names* 

In  politics  he  was  a  decided  Whig :  some  of  his  Tory 
friends  thougjht,  indeed,  thftt  he  verged  too  nearly  on  the 
wild  notions  of  the  democrats,  or,  in  the  phraseology  of  our 
own  times,  the  radicals.  His  sentiments  prevented  not,, 
however,  his  numbering  amongst  his  intimate  associates 
some  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  opposite  party ;  whence. 


coupled  witji  the  general  mildness  of  bis  character,  ve  may 
(JBLmy  infbr,  that  ill  the  declaration  of  his  opinions  he  was  not 
violent  or  offensive.  Lord  Thurlow  was  his  friend  and  cor- 
respondent, exchanging  with  him,  after  his  retirement  from 
public  life,  several  letters  on  Greek  literature — a- topic  at  all 
times  a  favourite  one  with  this  great  lawyer,  and  actire 
statesman.  The  duke  of  Richmond,  lord  Spencer^  the 
duchess  of  Devonshire,  Burke,  sir  William  and  lady  Ha- 
milton, Gibbon,  Cowper,  Hurdis,  Reynolds,  Rornney,  Flax- 
man,  Mi^8  Seward,  Cnarlotte  Smith — these  were  some  of  his 
friends  and  associates  in  the  meridian  of  his  Ufie ;  and  the 
man  who  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  persons  of  sudi 
different  sentiments  and  characters,  could  not  have  been  an 
unamiable  companion. 

He  appeara,  indeed,  to  have  been  quite  the  reverse.     His 
temper  was  mild  and  benevolent — his  manner  so  peculiarly 

Sraceful  and  poUte,  that  Miss  Seward  calls  him  the  most 
azzling  and  engaging  of  mankind.  His  house  was  at  all 
times  open  to  his  friends,  who  were  received  beneath  bis  roof 
with  a  nearty  welcome,  and  entertained  in  a  style  of  simple 
elegance,  without  profusion.  To  flattery  he  was  not  inacces- 
sible ;  nor,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  doses  administered  by 
Miss  Seward,  was  he  easily  alarmed  at  its  grossness.  Speak- 
ing generally  as  little  ill  of  any  man,  as  author  ever  did  of 
his  brethren,  he  sometimes  gave  way  to  the  spirit  of  literary 
jealousy  to  an  extent  which,  on  maturer  reflection,  his  own 
good  sense  and  natural  candour  must  have  ind'uced  him 
to  condemn.  His  domestic  life  could  not  have  been  a 
happy  one.  .Mrs.  Hayley  was  not  the  most  suitable  com- 
panion he  could  have  chosen.  *'  She  had,''  says  Miss 
Seward,  who  must  have  known  her  well,  "  a  Gallic  gaiety  oT 
apirit,  which  the  infelicities  of  her  destiny  could  but  tran- 
siently, however  violently,  impede.  The  short  paroxysm  of 
anguish  passed — ^the  tide  of  vivacity  returned,  and  bore  down 
every  thing  before  it*."  This  was  not  a  disposition  cal- 
culated to  make  so  gentle  a  spirit  as  the  poet  possessed, 
happy.  Mrs.  Hayley  wanted  discretion  in  the  aflaire 
of  common  life  —  was  extravagant — a  great  talker-^ 
wished  always  to  be  in  society,  and  consequently  conld  not 
endure  the  solitude  which  her  husband  loved.  Differing, 
therefore,  in  taste,  inclination,  and  habit,  so  decidedly  as 
to  render  their  living  together  inconsistent  with  each  otner's 
peace,  they  separated  by  consent,  a  year  or  two  before  her 
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'deatb;  the  liberal  maintenance  allowed  bia  wife,  eatrenclH 
ipg  very  much  upon  Mr.  Haylev's  limited,'  though  handsome 
iBcbme.  Away  from  him/ as  she  had  done  whilst  with  biin, 
Mrs.  Haylev  was  proud  of  her  husband's  talents ;  and  always 
dpoke  in  the  highest  term^  of  his  virtues.  The  son  whom 
he  so  fondly  loved,  was  not  hers ;  but  the  offspring,  it  would 
seem,  of  some  improper  connexion  in  the  poet's  earlier  life, 
and  for  some  time  he  is  said  to-  have  sustained  in  the  family 
the  doubtful  character  of  a  protege.  This  representation 
passed  with  the  less  remark,  because  the  benevolence  of  Mr», 
Hay  ley's  disposition  .had|  many  years  befpre,  induced  him  to 
adopt  a  friendless  youth  of  genius,  of  the  name  of  Howel, 
whom  he  himself  instructed  m  French,  geography,,  ttelian,. 
and  fencing,  after  he  bad  acquired  a  considerable  share  of 
classical  learning  at  Westminster ;  and  when  his  education 
waa  thus  liberally  completed,  he  procurecl  a  commission  for 
him  in  the  army,  in  which  he  behaved  with  great  gallantry  ia 
the  East  Indies-;  but  perished  in  his  passage  hoiae,  laden, 
with  honours  he  had  well  deserved. 

Of  Mr%  Hayley's  religious  sentiments  and  character,  it  is 
difiioult  to  speak  as  minutely  as  we  could  wish  that  we  had 
the  meaps  of  doin^.  His, connexion  with  Gibbon  naturally 
gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  his  infidelity,  Which  was  strength- 
ened by  his  continual  absence  from  public  worship.  The 
latter  circumstance,  deeply  as  its  example  is  to  be  deplored, 
was,  however,  occusioneq  entirely  by  the  infirmity  of  his 
health,  especisdly  the  severe  complaint  in  his  eyes,  whicK'^ 
was  always  aggravated  by  the  slightest  damp  or  vapour.  Bu,£ 
he  read  every  Sunday  the  service  of  the  church,  to  such  of 
his  domestics  as  were  detained  at  home;  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
passed  a  day  without  perusing  some  portion  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  considered  them,  mdeed,  as  he  well  expressed  the  senti- 
ment in  the  concluding  lines  of  his  epitaph  on  Collins,  to  be 
the  most  precious  of  all  compositions;  and  grounded  his 
hope  of  justification  on  the  death  and  merits  of  his  Saviour. 
In  a  Bible  which  he  had  diligently  perused  for,  more  than  60 
years,  he  had  transcribed  from  Tasso,  the  following  beautiful 
lines  as  expressive  of  the  sincerity  of  that  faith,  whose  rich 
inheritance  we  earnestly  hope  that  he  has  reaped: — ^ 

Da  cut  8*  impara 
La  via  dr  gir  al  ben  perfetto  e  vero  I 
Fuggir  r  ira  di  t^mpo  e  della  morte. 
^Felice  lui,  cbe  con  ^,  fide  scorte, 
Mandando  al  ciel  il  bug  gentil  pensiero 
Vive  la  sua  vita  soave  e  chiara.   . 
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Short  Account  of  the  Islands  of  Timor,  Hotti^  Savu,  Solor, 
Ende,  or  Floris,  and  Sumba,  or  Sandal  Wood  Island,  ik 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

(CocanuDicated  by  Sir  Thomas  Stamfohd  Raffles,  Kot.,  lieuL-Govenior 

of  Fort  Marlborough)  Bencoolen.) 


TIMOR. 

The  island  of  Timor,  situated  between  the  8th  and  11th 
degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  the  123d  and  127th  of  east 
longitude,  is  throughout  a  hilly  country.  Many  of  the  hills 
are  of  a  considerable  height,  and  conical,  but  it  is  not  known 
that  any  volcanos  exist.  The  whole  island  is  subject  to 
frequent  earthquakes,  several  generally  occurring  yearly,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  months  of  November  and  December, 
at  the  change  of  the  monsoon,  and  if  the  rains  are  late  they 
are  the  more  severe.  The  church  and  government-house  of 
Coupang  were  thrown  down  by  one  in  1794,  since  whidi 
they  have  not  been  rebuilt.  The  valleys  are  generally  very 
narrow,  with  steep  sides,  but  in  a  few  instances  open  into 

Elains  of  a  considerable  extent :  one  of  the  largest  is  at  the 
ottom  of  Coupang  bay,  and  is  certainly  not  less  than  ten 
miles  square. 

.  The  rivers  are  all  small,  and  so  steep  that  there  are  not 
any  of  them  navigable  beyond  the  influence  of  the  tide, 
which  is  seldom  apove  four  hundred  yards,  and  the  flattest 
not  two  mfles.  The  rise  of  tide  at  full  and  change  is  about 
nine  feet.  There  are  several  anchorages  along  the  N.W. 
coast  during  the  S.E.  monsoon,  but  Delli  and  Conpang 
alone  deserve  the  name  of  harbours.  Delli  harbour,  situat^ 
on  the  If  .E.  part  of  the  coast,  is  open  to  ail  winds  from 
W.N.W.  to  E.rf  .E.,  but  is  perfectly  defended  from  the  sea 
by  a  reef  of  rocks  (dry  in  some  parts  at  low  water),  which 
Extend  across  it,  leaving  only  two  narrow  passages  throng 
them,  one  from  the  N.W.  and  a  smaller  one  from  the  N.E. 
The  first  alone  is  capable  of  admitting  large  ships.  A  pilot 
establishment  is  kept  up,  and  all  vessels  entering  must  pay 
pilotage.  Coupang  harbour  is  on  the  S.W.  part  of  the 
coast ;  it  is  a  large  bay,  about  twelve  miles  wide  at  the 
mouth,  and  upwards  of  twenty  deep ;  it  is  formed  by  the 
island  of  Semao  to  the  S.W.,  and  a  point  of  Timor  to  the 
north. 

Fort  Concordia  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay, 
near  the  straits  of  Semao.  At  the  distance  of  from  one  to 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  off  shore  (the  flagstaff  of  the  fort 
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bearing  from  S.  to  S»W^%  is  found  «xceUeti<  aneh^nige  m 
the  easterly  monsoon,  in  from  ten  to  twelve  fathoms  of 
water;  clear,  muddy  bottom.  But  as  the  bay  is  entirely 
open  to  the  N.W.^  ships  cannot  lie  tbfere  at  that  season, 
but  are  petfectly  sheltered  either  on  the  north  side  df  the 
hecf,  iinaer  a  small  island  called  Pulo  Tekoos^  or  in  the 
straits  of  Semao.  The  water  shoals  very  gradually  into 
the  bottom  of  the  bay ;  and  the  mud  is  so  soft,  that  a  ship 
goin^  on  shore  there  in  a  gale  of  wind  would  not  receive 
any  damage. 

The  Dttth  and  Portuguese  between  them  claim  the  entire 
soyereignty  of  the  island;  Fort  Concordia  being  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  former,  and  Delli  of  the  latter.  The 
power  of  each  at  the  present  day  is  decreased  so  much,  that 
their  authority  is  only  acknowledged  by  such  of  the  chiefs 
as  need  their  assistance  against  their  more  powerM  neigh-^ 
bours  \  whilst  the  others  are  either  in  open  rebellion  against 
their  respective  governments,  or  in  peaceful,  but  avowed, 
independence.  The  nominal  boundary  of  the  two  govern** 
ments  cannot  be  formed  by  a  line  drawp  in  any  direction,  a0 
soine  of  the  petty  states  necfr  DeUi  are  under  the  Dutch; 
v^ilst  others  near  Coupaiig  are  under  the  Portuguese.  It 
MB  however  considered,  that  the  whole  of  the  country  to  the 
east  of  Delii  belongs  to  the  Portuguese ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  south  coast,  which  has  at  present  entirely  thr<>wn  off  ita 
allegiance,  properly  belongs  to  the  Dutch.  Along  the  N.W; 
coast  the  two  governments  are  completely  mixed. 

€k>ld  is  found  in  several  of  the  rivers  of  Timor,  both  in 
Inmps  and  dust ;  some  of  the  lumps  are  lar^e,  weighing  fuUy 
two  ounces.  Two  of  the  most  productive  nvers  are  situatea 
within  the  Dutch  government ;  they  take  their  ri^e  near  the 
centre  of  the  island,  in  the  emperor  of  Amacoona's  country^ 
mnd,  taking  opposite  Courses,  one  falls  into  the  north,  and 
the  other  mto  the  south  sea.  The  latter  was  ^ized  aboot 
tep  years  ago  by  the  rebel  chief  of  Amanoobaii^,  who  has 
retained  it  ever  since.  From  a  superstitious  motive,  the 
iMtives  have  an  unconquerable  objection  to  any  person's 
taking  the  .gold  frotn  those  rivers,  and,  except  in  very  rare 
instances,  do  not  ever  touch  it  themselves.  On  those  occtf* 
sions  they  do  not  presume  to  touch  it  until  they  have -sacri- 
ficed a  human  being  to  the  deity  of  the  river,  and  then  take 
only  a  very  small  quantity,  never  using  it  in  traffic.  Copper 
Bfl  said  to  abound  in  the  Philaran  hills,  situated  near  the 
centre  c^  the  N.W.  side  of  the  island,  the  chief  of  which 
acknowledges  the  authority  of  Coupang.    The  specimens 
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prodtred-  are  lar^e  lumps  of  native  copper*  imbedded  ia' 
nard,  white,  'shinmg  stone,  and,  when  dissolved  in  aqua 
forttSy  do  not  leave  any  residue.  These  are  the  only  metals 
known  to  eidst;  but,  from  the  appearance  of  the  country,  it 
is  not  improbable  iron  may  also  be  found :  that  it  presents 
the  finest  and  most  interesting  field  for  mineralogical  in- 
quiries of  any  island  of  equal  extent  in  this  sea,  appears  to 
be  the  case  from  every  account  that  can  be  heard  or  it. 

The  natives  are  generally  of  a  very  dark  colour,  with 
frizzled,  bushy  hair ;  but  less  inclining  to  the  Papuans  than 
the  natives  of  Ende.  They  are  below  the  middle  size,  and 
rather  slight  in  their  figure :  in  countenance  they  more  nearly 
resemble  the  South  Sea  islanders  than  any  of  the  Malay 
tribes. 

.  The  dress  of  the  men  of  the  rank  of  peasant,  and  of  the 
women  of  the  same  class,  is  a  cloth  only,  without  any  bajv. 
The  rajahs  generally  wear  bajus  of  silk,  or  chintz,  with  five  or 
six  handkerchiefs  of  difierient  colours,  wrapped  loosely  round 
their  heads.  Their  ornaments  chiefly  consist  of  arm  rings 
of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory,  with  feathers  in  their  heads,  generauy 
made  from  the  tail-feathers  of  the  cock.  The  two  latter  may 
be  worn  by  all  descriptions  of  people,  but  the  gold  and  silver 
ones  only  by  the  nobility,  unless  by  the  express  permission 
of  the  sovereign,  as  a  reward  for  some  heroic  exploit,  such  as 
procuring  the  head  of  an  enemy  in  battle.  The  women  wear 
arm  and  ancle  rings  of  earthen  ware,  of  much  the  same  make 
and  description  as  those  worn  by  women  in  India. 

'  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  regular  system  of  laws  in 
existence  amongst  them,  not  even  traditionary ;  the  will  of 
the  sovereign  being,  in  most  cases,  attended  to.  Their 
punishments  are  very  severe,  being  slavery  for  petty  offences, 
and  death'  for  many  crimes  amongst  the  lower  classes ;  but 
with  those  who  are  possessed  of  property,  it  is,  in  general, 
commuted  to  fines  proportioned  to  the  means  of  thedelin-* 
quent;  not  having  any  fixed  sum  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
life  of  a  man,  as  on  Celebes  and  Sumbawa.  Within  the 
actual  influence  of  the  European  government  of  Coupang, 
the  same  system  of  native  laws  are  in  use  as  at  Macassar; 
and  the  court  is  formed  by  the  native  princes  who  are  under 
the  authority  of  sovemment.  Their  sessions  are  wperin- 
tended  by  tne  resident,  who  has  properly  a  negative  voice 
only  in  all  their  decisions ;  althougn  at  present,  from  a  very 
unfair  influence  they  appear  to  have  obtained  over  the  rajahs» 
they  may  be  said,  in  all  cases,  to  dictate  the  decision. 
The  religion  of  the  island  is  pagan.     Most  of  the  princes. 
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howev^,  profess  Christianity ;  but  are,  at  the  same  tim^, 
entirely  guided  by  their  pa^an  priests  and  bustoms.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  suigle  convert  to  Islamismon  the 
island.  Their  deities  are  represented  by  particular  stones, 
or  trees ;  and  although  the  same  stones  or  trees  are  gene- 
rally worshipped  by  successive  generations,  instances  are 
-  said  to  occur  of  their  exchanging  them.  They  style  them 
Nieto,  or  evil  spirits,  considering  the  sun  and  moon  as  the 

good  spirits,  the  latter  as  the  superior.  They  conceive  it  to 
e  impossible  that  their  good  spirits  should  occasion  them 
any  harm,  and  therefore  deem  it  unnecessary  to  pray  to 
them  (  but  they  pray  to  the  Nieio,  to  avoid  the  evils  they  are 
otherwise  liable  to  saffer.  Sacrifices  are  common,  generally 
of  buffaloes*  hogs,  sheep,  or  fowls,  and  sometimes  of  a  human 
being.  An  annual  sacrifice  of  a  virgin  was  made  to  the 
shar&s  and  alligators,  close  to  the  town  of  Coupang,  until 
the  interference  of  the  Dutch  government  put  a  stop  to  it, 
about  thirty  years  aj^o.  On  the  interment  of  a  sovereign 
prince,  a  male  slave  is,  to  the  present  day,  buried  alive  with 
iiim,  to  be  ready  to  wait  on  him  in  the  world  to  come :  this 
took  place  immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coupang, 
but  has  also  been  put  a  stop  to;  it  still  generally  exists 
.throughout  the  interior.  They  place  great  dependence  on 
angunes,  particuUriy  from  the  entrails  of  animals,  and  indeed 
never  embark  in  any  undertaking  without  first  obtaining  a 
liappy  omen.  On  occasions  which  concern  t^e  state,  a 
buimlo  is  generally  slain ;  but  on  private  account,  commonly 
a  chicken.    The  Uver  is  the  part  chiefly  attended  to. 

The  domestic  animals  are  horses,  buffaloes,  sheep,  goats, 
hogs,  dogs,  and  cats ;  the  wild  are  buffaloes,  deer,  hogs,  a 
species  of  large  wild  cat,  and  one  kind  of  monkey,  which  are 
all  eaten  by  the  natives,  except  monkeys  and  cats.  Fowls, 
ducks,  and  geese,  are  scarce,  but  may  be  procused  both  tame 
<and  wild. 

The.  cultivation  consists  of  rice^,  maize,  millet,  kachang, 
yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton.  Rice  is.  not  commonly 
eaten  by  any  class;  the  very  hilly  nature  of  the  coantry 
appears  unfavourable  to  its  growth.  Maize,  therefore,  is 
their  principal  article  of  food ;  but,  except  in  uncommonly 
plentiful  years,  they  are  always  obliged  to  depend  for  sub- 
sistence during  one  part  of  the  year  on  the  sugar  of  the 
iontar  palm :  in  some  parts  of  the  island  a  species  of  the 
sago  palm  is  found,  and  used  as  an  article  of  food;  A  small 
quantity  of  potatoes  are  grown  in  Amarassie,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Coupang,  but  they  are  not  cultivated  in  any 
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other  part.  Th^  uae  of  tbe  plough  i3  unknown  onTimof  j 
^  wooden  hoe,  und  sharp-pointed  stick,  are  the  only  ilIlpl^ 
jQjents  us^d  in  the  hill  cultivation :  and  in  the  prepfnatioa 
of  their  satsuf,  the^  turnr  a  large  drove  of  buf&lo^^  in  on  it, 
and  continue  to  drive  them  backwards  sand  forwards  uDtil  it 
is  worked  into  a  perfect  pulp ;  this  operation  is  repeated 
three  times,  with  an  intervu  of  eight  days  between  e«d^  to 
allow  the  v^getable  matter  time  to  nDt«  The  paddg  is  then 
sown  as  on  Java.  In  collecting  the  crop,  jthey  neviar  cnt  the 
straWi  but  draw  the  com  from  the  stock  into  a  basket,  by 
which  a  great  quantity  is  certainly  lost.  This  method,  how- 
ever, appears  to  answer  very  well,  as  the  aversge  annual 
crop  from  the  plain  of  Bow  Bow  in  upwards  of  seventy  foli 
Irrigation  appears  to  be  well  understood,  but  is  not  .carried 
to  any  great  length,  which,  it  is  to  be  supposed*  ia  owing  to 
the  thinness  of  the  population.  Cocoa-nut  and  areca  paltBs 
are  very  scarce,  but  the  lontar  is  abundant  throughout  the 
island.  Small  quantities  of  sugar  cane  are  raised,  but  never 
for  the  purpose  of  making  sugar.  Fish  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  an  article  oi  subsistence,  as  very  few  of  the 
natives  will  venture .  into  a  canoe ;  and  almost  the  onlj 
method  they  have  of  taking  them  is  butldtng  successive  walls 
of  stone,  one  without  the  other,  in  the  influence  of  the  tidei 
where  the  coast  is  flat  enough  to  admit  of  it,  ao  a^  to  preTeoi 
the  return  of  the  fish  with  the  tide  as  it  falls. 
.  The  arms  at  present  in  use  are  principally  muskets,  a  kind 
of' very  long  klewang^  and  spears  of  iron  or  bamboo.  Bows 
and  arrows  are  us^  only  oy  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
people  in  the  interior.  The  loss  of  a  head  in  battle  is  thought 
^o  much  of,  that  in  the'  event  of  a  man's  being  so  Severely 
wounded  as  to  be  incapable  of  quitting  the  field,  if  the 
enemy  at  the  same  time  press  his  friends  so  hard  as  to 
pFev.ent  th$m  from  assisting  him,  they  immediately  tak^  off 
his  head,  that  the  enemy  may  not  get  possession  of  it :  alM 
obtaining  the  head  of  an  enemy  in  battle  is  consiidered  the 
most  heroic  eicploit  possible.  This  custom  appears  to  bear 
a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  North  Americcm  one  of 
scalping,  as  they  constantly  scalp  their  wonnded  friends,  to 
prevent  the  ^nemy  from  domg  so. 

As  the  feudal  system  e:pst8  throughout,  every  man  capable 
of  bearing  arms  may  be  considered  a  soldier,  being  obliged 
at  all  times  to  attend  the  "^1  of  his  feudal  lord^  mi,  ffOQ^ 
the  best  ficcounts  that  are  .procutftWe,  the  rebel  ip^^ 
Amanoobang  seem^  to  be  the  only  one  who  has  reduced  any 
part  of  his  subject^  tp  a  state  of  discipline^;  be  h^^  ^^^ 
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two  thousand  mfn  who  have  h^en  traitied  to  fight  6n  hoiae^ 
bapky  nearly  resembling  the  Pmiarien  of  India,  and  who  are 
coi^eqaentjy  n^ore  troublesome  than  any  other  species  oi 
troops  to  be  heard  of  in  th^se  inlands  $  often  entering  and 
plundering  a  distriet  before  it  is  kno^yn  they  are  in  the 
neighbonrnood^  and  Quitting  it  again  with  their  plunder 
before  any  force  can  be  collected  to  attack  them.  Their 
surms  are  muskets  and  kkwanes.  In  consequence  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  these  attacks  on  the  plain  of  Bow  JSow,  Mr.  Haz^art, 
actii^  resident  of  Timor,  collected  a  force  of  about  seven 
hundred  of  the  natives  of  Timor,  Jlotti,  and  Savu,  and,  witi; 
twenty  Ambqtinese  soldiers  and  some  burghersi  made  aii 
attack  on  the  country  of  Amanoobang.  After  four  dayiu' 
infirch  he  arrived  at  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  succeeded 
in  carrying  two  of  the  smaller  ones»  but  was  at  length 
obliged  to  retire  from  before  the  principal  one  with  the  loss 
of  twenty*three  natives  and  one  Amboihese  killed,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  As^tives  wounded.  The  rajah  had  the 
prudence  to  retire  from  the  fort  at  the  beginning  of  the 
attack  with  about  fifty  horsemen,  leaving  one  of  his  prindpal 
men  to  defend  it,  which  he  did  most  effectually.  The  hills 
of  that  part  of  the  country  are  full  of  caverns,  which  have 
been  taken  possession  of  by  AmanOobaug,  and  converted 
into  places  of  great  strength,  to  which  the  women,  children, 
ajid  property  are  aent,  on  any  rumour  of  an  attack  being 
made  on  him;  a  very  few  man  being  sufficient  to  defenq 
them  against  a  large  force. 

It' is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  population.  The 
inhabitants  are  said  to  be  numerous  in  the  interior  and  along 
the  sooth  coast,  but  veiy  few  villages  are  to  be  seen  along 
the  north  coast,  and  those  consist  only  of  a  few  huts ;  it 
appears,  however,  the  more  general  custom  of  the  island  not 
to  form  themselves  into  large  communities,  but  to  have  one^ 
two,  or  three  houses  by  themselves. 

The  trade  is  considerable,  pcurticularly  at  Delli,  where 
regulations  to  prfsvent  the  export  of  produce  from  the  dif* 
ferent  small  ports  under  its  authority,  are  much  stricter  and 
better  attended  to  than  at  Coupang.  The  imports  are  coarse 
blue  and  white  clQth,  large  pattern  chintzes,  and  handker^ 
cbiefs  with  much  red  in  them,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fine 
chintzes ;  China  silks,  coarse  and  of  gaudy  patterns,  China 
-ware,  coarse  and  green  payongs,  muskets  and  gunpowder; 
iron,  coarse  British  Cutlery,  Macassar  parangs,  lead,  &c. 
^he  exports  are  principally  wax>  sandal  wood,  earth,  oil^ 
)ind  cattle ;  the  }ast  chiefly,  to  the  Isle  -of  France  and  Am* 
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boina.  ■  The  wax  and  sandal  wood,  ih  the  Goupang  market;, 
are  generally  brought  by  the  natives  of  Coapang  from  the 
sout£  coast,  in  the  months  of  December  and  Januaiy.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  country  are  perfectly  uDci- 
viltzed,  and  do  not  acknowledge  the  auCttOrity  of  any  European 
government.  The  method  of  trading  with  them  is  verj 
«ingular,  as  they  very  seldom  exchange  words. 
•  When  the  prows  arrive  off  the  coast,  they  land  the  articles 
they  have  for  barter  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  on  the 
beach,  when  the  natives  immediately  come  down  with  the 
produce  tiiey  have  for  sale,  and  place  it  opposite  die  goods 
from  the  prows^  pointing  to  the  articles,  or  description  of 
articles,  they  wish  to  obtain  in  exchange  for  it.  The  trader 
then  makes  an  offer,  generally  very  small  at  first,  which  be 
increases  by  degrees,  if  not  accepted,  which  the  native 
notifies  by  a  shake  of  the  head,  should  the  trader  hesitate 
a  moment  about  adding  more  to  his  offer ;  if  it  is  considered 
sufficient  by  the  native,  he  snatches  it  up  and  darts  off  with 
it  into  the  jungle;  leaving  his  own  goods ;  or  should  he 
consider  it  too  Uttle,  he  seizes  his  own  property  and  flies  off 
with  it  with  equal  haste,  never  returning  a  second  time  to 
the  same  person.  It  is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  value  of  the 
entire  annual  trade  of  the  island ;  but  the  fair  atinaal  trade 
jof  Coupang  alone  (which  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  island),  has,  for  the  last  five 
.years,  exceeded  twelve  hundred  thousand  Spanish  dollars, 
by  a  reference  made  to  the  Farmer's  books  for  that  purpose. 

ROTTI. 

Rotti  is  the  largest  of  the  islands  under  the  residency  of 
Coupang,  and  is  situated  at  the  S.W.  end  of  Timor.  It  is 
about  thirty-eight  miles  broad  and  sixty  long.  It  is  at 
{)resent  divided  into  eighteen  districts,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  so  many  rajahs,  who,  when  united,  can  bring  into 
the  field  upwards  of  ten  thousand  armed  men,  and  who  are 
coneequently  of  very  great  assistance  to  the  European 
government  at  Coupang,  in  keeping  the  rebellious  chief  of 
Timor,  to  whom  they  appear  to  have  borne  a  most  rooted 
antipathy  from,  time  immemorial,  in  check.  Seventeen  of  the 
•rajahs,  with  about  four  hundred  men,  accompanied  Mr. 
Hazaact  in  his  late  attack  on-  the  rebel  Amanoobang,  and 
behaved  very  well. 

.  The  island  is  a  succession  of  low  hills  and  narrow  valleys; 
the  soil  is  extremely  stony,  but  productive  withail ;  the  rirers 
are  few  and  very  small,  atod  the  supply  of  water  generally 
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^cantjr. '  The  inhabitants  are  below  ib^i  middle  stature,  and 
considerably  darker  than  the  people  of  Celebes,  but  are 
remarkable  for  having  lone  lank'  hair,  whilst  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  islands  have 
frizsled  hair.  Tlieir  featured  are  much  more  prominent,  and 
they  bear  a  stronger  resemblance  to  the  natives  of  Indik 
than  to  those  of  the  eastern  islands.  The  women  are  much 
fairer  than  the.  men,  and  have  many  of  them  very  pleasing 
countenances.  They  ar^  esteemed  a  mild-tempered  people, 
und  are  certainly  not  a  jealous  one.  The  language^  though 
many  words  are  the  same  as  in  the  Timorese,  has  such  a 
•material  difference,  that  at  the  present  day  the  natives  of  the 
two  islands  do  not  understand  each  other. 

The  cultivation  consists  of  a  small  quantity  of  rice,  with 
Indian  corn,  millet,  sweet  potatoes,  and  kachang,  equal  tp 
"die  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  in  plentiful,  but  in  dry 
seasons,  as  on  Timor,  they  are  obliged  to  depend  on  the 
sugar  of  the  lontar.  Cotton  is  grown  in  small  quantities, 
'but  the  greater  part  used  on  the  island  is  imported,  from 
Bontan.  Money  is  never  used,  all  purchases  being  made 
by  the  exchange  of  articles;  nor  no  they' appear  to  set 
any  value  on  the  precious  metals  but  as  ornaments,  and 
those  are  oply  used  by  people  of  rank.  Their,  trade  is 
almost  entirely  confined  tQ  the  exchange  of  palm  sugar  with 
the  Bontap  prows  for  cotton,  of  horses  and  bufialoes  with 
the  whalers  and  other  ships  for  muskets  and  ammunition, 
and  of  their  bees*  wax  with  the  inhabitants  ofCoupang,  for 
such  small  articles  of  European,  India,  or  China  manufacture 
as  they  may  require,  to  the  annual  amount  of  about  four 
thousand  Spanish  dollars.  The  teak  tree  is  not  known,  but 
there  are  several  kinds  of  wood  much  esteemed  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Coupang  for  prow  building ;  they  have  also  very 
fine  ebony,  and  a  kind  of  coarse  mahogany,  which  makes 
'handsome  furniture. 

Some  of  their  rajahs  profess  Christianity,  but  the  religion 
of  tbe  island  is  nearly  the  same  as  on  Timor.  Their  marriages 
are  merely  civil  contracts,  but  a  man  cannot  divorce  or  sepa- 
irate  himself  from  his  vnfe  without  her  consent,  except  in 
cases  of  adultery :  a  plurality  of  wives*  is  allowed,  but  seldom 
occurs  except  amongst  the  higher  classes. 

They  inter  their  dead  uhder  their  houses  (which,  as  on 

'Celebes, ' are  always  raised  several  feet  from  the  ground, 

whilst  those  of  Timor  are  always  built  on  the  ground),  and 

the  third  day  after  deaUi  invariably  sacrifice  some  animal  to 

|he  pianes  of  their  departed  friend.    These  sacrifices  are 
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often  afterwards  repeated  by  those  who  can  afford  i^  bat 
cuBtom  only  absolutely  requires  the  first.  Their  religioDy 
customs^  and  belief  in  auguries,  are,  in  other  respectS;  Ae 
same  as  on  Timor. 

The  slave  trade  was  formerly  carried  to  a  great  length  on 
this  island;  several  hundred  slaves  having  been  exported 
to  Batavia,  Amboina,  and  other  Dutch  seUlements,  m  the 
t^ourse  of  one  year.  The  different  chiefs  have  repeatedly 
resisted  the  European  authority,  and  have  at  times  given  the 
Dutch  a  ^ood  deal  of  trouble.  These  wars  have  generally 
been  terminated  by  making  slaves  of  a  number  of  the  inno^ 
cent  and  unfortunate  subjects  of  those  chiefs ;  and  it  ma?  be 
fairly  presumed,  that  the  old  class  of  Dutch  residents  haTe 
often  been  the  instigators  of  thos6  wars,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  obtaining  slaves. 

Their  domestic  and  wild  animals  are  the  same  as  on  Timor; 
but  their  horses  are  considered  very  superior  to  those  ^ 
the  latter.  The  dress  of  the  peasantry,  male  and  female*  is 
merely  a  cloth,  which  is  .wrapped  round  them  close  under 
the  arms  and  descends  to  the  knees ;  the  young  women  do 
not  suffer  their  bair  to-  grow  long  until  tney  are  married. 
The  men  wear  a  kind  of  cap  on  their  head,  made  from  the 
«rableaf.  *       , 

SAVU. 

• 

Savu  is  a  small  island,  lying  ^bout  sixty  miles  due  west  of 
the  north  part  of  Rotti,  and  is  also  under  Coupang.  It  is 
hilly  throughout^  and  very  stony,  and  the  supply  of  water 
very  scanty.  It  is  at  present  governed  by  four  chiefs,  whose 
united  forces  amount  to  about  five  thousand*  men;  the 
whole  population  is  estimated  at  about  five  thousand*  soub. 

The  natives  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Timorese  in 
their  appearance,  but  are  of  a  much  more  violent  and  quat* 
relaome  disposition.  They  differ  in  their  dress  from  all  their 
neighbours,  the  women  never  covering  their  bosoms,  and  the 
men  only  wearing  a  narrow  slip  of  cloth  between  their  legs, 
suspended  before  and  behind  from  a  string  fastened  round 
tlieir  waist.  The  religion  and  customs  are,  in  other  respect/^ 
said  to  be  the  same  as  on  Timor. 

Cultivation  is  less  attended  to  than  in  the  neighbouring 
islands;  and,  unless  the  season  is  favourable,  their  crojps 
generally  fail,  when,  as  on  Timor,  they  derive  a  plentlnd 

*  There  must  be  an  error  in  one  of  these  nainbers;  but,  at  such  a  disaooe 
from  oar  correspoodettt,  we  have  not  the  means  of  co^ecdng  iheni.*£i>n' 
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subsistence  fr<Mn  the  sugar  of  their  htUars.  They  raase  smajl 
quantities  of  maize,  millet,  kach<iuig,  and  sweet  potatoes,  anid 
a  sufficiency  of  cotton  for  their  own  consumption. 

Military,  as  from  Rotti,  is  the  only  advantage  derived  by 
goyemment  from  this  island.  The  domestic  animals  are  the 
same  as  op  Timor,  and  are  very  abundant ;  the  wild  animals 
are  bogs  and  deer,  but  they  are  not  numerous. 

SOLOR. 

The  island  of  Solor  is  divided  from  Sebrao  by  a  smi^l 
atiait,  and  is  situated  between  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Dutch  government  and  the  government  of  Larantuka. 

The  inhabitants  are  divided  into  two  classes  or  tribes,  the 
mountaineers,  or  original  inhabitants,  who  are  at  the  present 
day  perfectly  savage,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  who 
appear  to  be  of  the  Badju,  or  Orang  Lout  tribe,  who  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  Cpupangy  and  furnish  one  hundred 
me^  (who  are  relieved  annually)  for  the  service  of  govern- 
ment at  Coupang,  and  are  obliged  to  provide  prows  to 
transport  the  natives  of  Rotti  and  §avu  to  Timor,  when  their 
assistance  is  required.  They  have  very  little  interc9ur8e 
with  the  mountaineers,  but  occasionally  obtain  their  wax 
(with  which  the  island  abounds),  and  some  few  of  the  neces^ 
saries  of  life,  in  exchange  for  fish  and  oil,  with  which  they 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Coupang.  Macassar  an^ 
Snmbawa  prows  also  frequent  their  ports.  The  articles  in 
demand  are  the  same  as  on  Timor,  but  their  only  articles  of 
export  are  wax  and  fish  oiL  The  coast  people  are  such 
expert  fishermen,  that  they  constantly  take  the  species  of 
whale  calle4  blacH  fish,  which  are  often  twenty  feet  long, 
and  afford  oil  inferior,  only  to  the  spermaceti,  having  the 
same  substance  in  the  head  as  the  spermaceti  whale.  They 
(do  not  boil  the  blubber,  but  expose  it  to  the  sun  in  an  inclined 
^itt]ation,  with  a  ditc^  at  bottom,  into  which  the  oil  draifis» 

Their  religion  is  Mahometan;  but  many  of  those  on  the" 
north  coast  have  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  Por- 
tu^e^e^  who  have  at  the  present  time  some  small  degree  of 
in^ueiiqa  on  that  p^rt  of  the  island. 

The  neighbounng  islands  of  Sebrao,  Pantar,  or  Alao» 
Ombay,  and  Wetter,  are  inhabited  by  the  same  class  of 
people  as  the  mountaineers  of  Solor,  nor  is  it  safe  for  a 
Doat  to  land  on  any  of  them  unless  well  armed,  as  they  ar^ 
all  cannibals ;  at  times,  however,  they  are  willing  to  barter 
^eir  wa3(  with  the  prows  ths^t  freouent  their  ports,  and  even 
supply  the  whalejrs  witb  &toc)i ;  out  the  ptmost  caution  is 
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required  in  trading  with  them,  as  they  are  constantly  on  the 
watch  to  surprise  the  unwary,  and  a  year  seldom  passes  ia 
which  several  prows  are  not  cut  off  in  their  ports. 

The  natives  are  said  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
people  of  Timor,  having  the  same  kind  of  frizzled  hair,  and 
very  dark  colour.  Of  Uieir  religion,  manners,  and  customs, 
very  little  information  can  be  procured. 

At  the  island  of  Rotti,  Savu,  and  Solor,  there  are  inter- 
preters stationed  from  Coupang,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  orders  of  the  resident  earned  into  effect,  and  to  whom, 
generally,  the  most  implicit  obedience  is  paid  by  the  native 
chiefs. 

ENDE,  OK  PLORIS. 

Ende,  the  principal  port  on  the  island  of  Floris,  or  Ende, 
was  formerly  under  the  authority  of  Coupang ;  but,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  the  place  has  been  taJcen  possession  of 
by  a  colony  of  Buggese,  who  have  not  only  declined  ac- 
knowledging the  European  authority,  but  have  refused  to 
trade  with  Coupang.  This  port  is  situated  near  the  centie 
of  the  south  side  of  the  island;  has  an  uncommonly  fine 
harbour,  capable  of  holding  any  number  of  ships ;  and  is 
the  only  safe  port  on  the  south  side  of  any  of  these  islands, 
from  Java  head  to  Ombay.  The  exports  were  formerly  very 
considerable,  consisting  of  slaves,  ^old  dust,  bees'  wax, 
cocoar.nut  oil,  sandal  wood,  and  birds'  nests. 

Of  the  whole  of  this  island,  the  eastern  part  only,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Larantuka,  is  in  possession  of  any  European 
power.  The  natives  of  that  part  have  been  nearly  all  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  u\e  Portuguese,  under  whose 
authority  they  still  remain ;  and  large  quantities  of  bees' 
wax,  and  sandal  wood,  are  annually  sent  from  thence  to 
Delli.  The  Portuguese  have  a  church  at  Larantuka.  The 
western  end  of  the  island,  which  is  the  part  generally  known 
as  Mangray  by  the  natives,  was  until  about  twelve  months 
ao:o  under  the  authority  of  Bima,  being  in  fact  a  colony  of 
Bimanese,  and  the  place  to  which  delinquents  of  rank  were 
generally  exiled  ;  some  of  whom  have  raised  a  rebellion,  and 
driven  out  the  chiefs,  who  were  placed  over  them  by  the 
sultan  of  Bima,  and  have  taken  the  authority  into  their  own 
hands.  All  the  prows  from  Bima  that  have  gone  to  Man- 
gray,  since  the  revolution,  have  been  cut  off,  but"  their  ports 
are  still  open  to  Macassar  and  Buggese  prows. 

The  island  of  Floris,  or  Ende,  appears  from  the  sea  Co  be 
very  hilly  in  all  parts,  and  on  the  south  coast  there  are 
several  conical  volcanic  mountains  of  great  height    An  qx^ 
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plosion  of  one  of  them  took  place  about  ten,  years  ago,  the 
ashes  from  which  covered  the  whole  of  Sumbawa :  in  extent 
it  is  inferior  only  to  Timor  of  the  whole  group  of  islands  to 
the  eastward  of  Java.  The  natives  live  chiefly  in  the  interior, 
except  at  the  east  end,  whilst  the  sea  coast  and  ports  are 
occupied  to  the  westward  by  colonies  from  Sumbawa  and 
Celebes.  Very  little- is  known  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  natives:  in  their  appearance  they  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  Papuans  than  the  natives  of  Timor,  both  in 
form  of  countenance  and  hair. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  petty  slates,  (many  of  them 
not  consisting  of  more  than  one  village),  who  are  constantly 
at  war  for  the  purpose  of  making  slaves,  for  whom  they 
always  find  a  ready  sale  on  the  coast;  they  are  much  esteemed 
as  slaves,  and  become  very  good  artificers ;  they  are  also  un« 
commonly  faithful  to  their  masters,  and  quietly  behaved. 
Great  numbers  of  them  were  imported  annually  at  Macassar,, 
before  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade ;  numbers  are,  how* 
ever,  still  introduced  in  those  parts  of  Celebes  not  under  the 
authority  of  the  European  government. 

SUMB A,  OR  SANDAL  WOOD  ISLAND. 

Sandal  Wood  Island  (the  native  name  for  which  is  Sumba) 
was  formerly  under  the  authority  of  the  Dutch,  but  about 
twenty  years  ago,  they  threw  off  their  allegiance  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Dutch  cutting  sandal  wooa  there :  as'  they 
have  a  belief  that  for  every  tree  of  it  which  is  cut  down, 
some  one  of  the  natives  is  deprived  of  life ;  the  tree  is  held 
sacred.  Since  that  time  there  seems  to  have  been  little  com- 
munication, and  that  only  by  the  way  of  Ende.  The  natives 
are  the  same  in  appearance  as  those  of  Ende,  but  are  said  to 
be  extremely  savage,  daring,  and  treacherous,  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  vessels  trading  with  them  must.be  well  armed, 
as  they  often  attempt,  and^  sometimes  succeed,  in  cutting 
them  off;  trade  is,  however,  carried  to  a  considerable  extent 
with  them  by  the  Bug'gese,  at  Ende,  and  large  quantities  of 
birds*  nests,  and  bees'  wax,  are  obtained  from  thence  an- 
nually. 

The  island  is  rather  low  in  its  appearance  from  the  sea,  not 
being  much  higher  than  Madura,  like  which  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  single  high  hill  on  it.  This  island  and  Fiona 
appear  to  be  the  westernmost  islands  on  which  the  natives 
have  frizzled  hair,  as  the  natives  of  Sumbawa  and  the  islands  to 
the  westward  of  it  have  invariably  straight  hair.  The  form  of 
countenance  is  also  entirely  different,  and  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  different  natives  much  less  savage  and  ferocious. 
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On  the  Foundation  of  Morals* 

The  actions  of  moral  agents,  when  viewed  with  attention, 
awaken  certain  sentiments  in  our  minds  which  are  called 
morale  oii  account  of  the  nature  of  the  objects  to  which  they 
relate.  The  chief  of  these  are  approbation  and  disapproba- 
tion,  merit  and  demerit.  They  are  the  phenomena  which  we 
now  propose  to  consider ;  and  that  supposition  concerning 
their  origin,  which  accounts  for  it  in^  the  most  rational  and 
satisfactory  manner,  is  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  theory 
respecting  the  foundation  of  morals.  It  will  appear,  on 
careful  examination,  that  they  would  lead  us  to.  regard  moral 
actions,  the  objects  to  which  they  relate,  and  the  causes  by 
which  Uiey  are  excited,  as  not  exclusively  distingmshed  by  a 
tendency  to  produce  pleasure  or  pain. 

It  is,  in  general,  the  tendency  of  vice  to  produce  misery, 
and  of  virtue  to  produce  happiness,  both  to  the  individual  by 
whom  they  are  practised,  ana  to  those  who  are  placed  within 
the  sphere  of  his  Influence.  These  tendencies  are  not  fully 
developed  in  the  present  state.  Here,  men  frequently  suffer 
on  account  of  their  virtue,  and  derive  advantage  from  the 
practice  of  vice :  but  this  is  only  a  partial  and  temporary 
disorder,  which  will  be  rectified,  and  all  the  inequalities  whica 
it  has  occasioned,  compensated,  in  the  world  to  come.  The 
tendency  of  actions,  also,  is  often  capable  of  being  disco* 
vered ;  and  is,  sometimes,  so  obvious,  as  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  opinions  which  we  form  of  their  nature. 
tVe  consider  a  sentinel  who  sleeps  on  his  post,  for  example, 
as  worthy  of  the  severest  punishment,  not  merely  because 
he  has  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  since  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  a  slight  chastisement  is  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient punishment  for  the  breach  of  trust ;  but  principally, 
because  of  the  imminent  danger  to  which  his  negligence 
exposes  the  army  which  he  was  appointed  to  guard.  It  does 
not,  however,  follow  from  this  fact,  that  actions  differ  only 
in  their  tendency.  An  object  may  possess  several  essential 
properties;  and  it  is  only  when  qualities  are  inconsistent, 
that  we  can  infer  from  the  presence  of  one  the  absence  of 
another. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  following  considerations  prove  the 
tendency  of  actions,  alone,  to  be  insufficient  to  aoconnt  for 
our  moral  sentiments. 

1.  If  the  only  reason  why  we  approve  of  virtue  be  its 
tendency  to  produce  happiness,  it  is  the  same  with  that  for 
which  we  approve  of  a  machine  which  is  adapted  to  answer 
some  useful  purpose.    This,  at  first  sight,  seems  improbable; 
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and  the  improbability  is  strengthened  wh^i  we  adtert  to  the 
circumstance^  that  we  confine  our  notion  of  good  and  evil 
desert  to  intelligent  and  voluntary  agents ;  and  that  we  con- 
sider them  as  worthy  of  praise  or  blame,  according  to  the> 
nature  of  the  motives  by  which  they  have  been  actuated,  and 
not  merely  according  to  the  tendency  of  their  actions*  It  is 
not  simply  their  putting  others  to  pain^  which  awakens  our 
indignation  against  them ;  but  their  putting  those  to  pain- 
from  whom  they  have  received  no  injury^  and  whom  they 
have  no  right  to  punish.  All  this  is  so  different  from*  the 
ground  on  which  we  form  a  judgment  of  the  nature  of  a 
machine,  that  we  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  conclude,  tbat  the 
grounds  of  our  judgment  cannot  be,  in  both  cases,  the  same ; 
although  we  shoald  feel  ourselves  unable  to  point  out  the 
precise  circumstance  in  which  they  differ. 

2.  Hie  sentiment  of  moral  approbation  always  implies  a 
perception  of  ri^ht,  of  reasonableness,  of  suitableness  or 
propriety*,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  perception  of 
utility.  Knowledge  is  useful ;  but  it  is  also*  just  and  accu- 
rate ;  and  it  is  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  ks  utility, 
that  it  engages  the  approbation  of  mankind.  This  appears 
from  the  admiration  in  which  the  abstract  sciences,  and  par** 
ticularly  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics,  have  been 
held,  although  their  utility,  either  to  the  individual,  or  to  the 
public,  is  not  very  evident ;  and  from  the  desire  of  knowledge 
which  the  youthAil  mind  discovers,  before  it  has  become 
acquainted  with  the  useful  purposes  to  which  it  majr  be 
applied.  We  approve  of  pruoence,  not  merely  because  it  is 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  person  who  practises  it ;  but 
also,  because  we  perceive  a  propriety  in  it,  a  suitableness  and 
agreement  between  it  and  nis  character  as  a  moral  agent, 
aud  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  All  the  con- 
tempt aiul  detestation  with  which  we  contemplate  ingratitude, 

*  A  distinction  i»  sometimes  made  between  vices  and  improprieties ;  the 
latter  term  being,  in  that  case,  used  to  denote  things  which  are  nol  wrong 
to  a  sufficient  extent  to  deserve  to  be  denominated  absolutely  criminal. 
This  distinction  is  mentioned  here,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the 
reader  against  the  supposition,  that  the  terms  proper  and  improper  are  used 
in  this  essay  to  denote  inferior  degrees  of  virtue  and  vice.  (Jn  the  contrary,' 
in  the  sense  here  aiBxed  to  them,  they  may  be  employed  to  describe  tha 
bi^cst  acts  of  either.  A  thing  may  be  proper,  as  well  as  beneficial,  to  a 
9«atcr  or  less  ettent;  and  the  highest  degree  of  impropriety  taken  by  itself, 
nay  possess  an  equal  or  a  higher  degree  of  guilt,  than  the  highest  degree  of 
tendency  to  produce  misery.  —  If  any  of  the  other  terms  in  the  text  be  used 
with  the  same  distinction,  this  explanation,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  pro* 
ceeds,  are,  mutath  mutandii^  equally  applicable  to  them. 
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caiinot  be  referred  to  ite' tendency  to  impair  the  comfort  o^ 
a  benefactor^  or  to  impede  the  performance  of  acts  of  bene- 
volence.; for.wliile  it  is  condemned  as  injurious  by  the  intel- 
ligent anjl  reflective^  it  is  principally  reprobated  by  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind,  as  mean  and  base ;  and  as  implying  the 
absence  of  all  noble  and  generous  sentiment.  It  will  appear, 
on  a  careful  examination  of  the  different  virtues,  that  our 
approbation  of  them  rests  on  a  similiar  foundation  *. 

Even  in  cases  in  which  utility  has  an  evident  and  powerful 
in^uence  on  our  moral  sentiments,  it  is  not  the  exclusive 
ground  on  which  they  rest.  To  recur  to  the  case  of  the 
sentinel  already  mentioned :  were  he  not  entrusted  with  the 
safety  of  his  fellow  soldiers,  their  danger  in  consequence  of 
his  sleeping,  would  not  make  him  crimmal.  It  is  because  he 
is  bound  in  duty  to. care  for  their  welfare;  because  there  is 
a  suitableness  between  his  situation  and  a  desire  to  defend 
them  from  injury,  that  his  negligence  implies  guilt.  It  is 
tnie,  that  breach  of  trust  is  also  injurious,  as  it  destroys  con- 
fidence, and  occasions  suffering  jto  those  who  are  betrayed; 
but  there^s  also  in  it  an  impropriety,  a  violation  of  nght, 
which  would  induce  us  to  condemn  it,  though  it  should  pro^ 
duce  nothing  but  good.  The  misery  resulting  from  a  breach 
of  trust,  is  one  cucumstance  in  which  its  criminality  con^ 
sists  ;  and  when  it  is  great,  and  falls  on  our  own  heads,  or  on 
the  heads  of  those  who  are  dear  to  us,  it  may  strike  our 
minds  as  the  principal  one :  but  still  it  is  not  the  only  in- 
gredient in  the  cup  of  guilt.  The  character  of  the  person 
against  whom  it  has  been  committed,  sometimes  suppUes 
another, — as  when  a  father,  a  friend,  or  a  benefactor,  has 
been  bjetrayed  :  and  it  is  a  third,  to  betray  a  trust  which  we 
have  engaged  to  manage  with  fidelity,  not  merely  in  that 
implicit  manner  which  the  undertaking  of  it  supposes,  bat 
by  pledging  our  word,  or  honour,  or  confirming  our  promises 
by  oaths  and  imprecations. 

The  love  and  fear  of  God,  and  all  other  pious  afifeetioiis, 
have  a  useful  tendency ;  as  they  dispose  us  to  obey  his 
authority,  which  enjoins  the  practice  of  every  virtue*  The 
utility  of  piety  is  so  great,  that  civil  society  could  scarcclj 
exist  without  it.  This  consideration  supplies  a  powerful 
^  recommendation  of  piety,  and  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  it, 
even  on  principles  of  worldly  policy,  from  the  contempt  with 
which  it  is  often  treated  by  men  of  the  world.  But  it  is 
neither  the  proper  object  of  these  affections,  nor  the  reason 

•  See  Dr.  A.  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiraeiits,  vol.  i.  p.  430—440, 
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iftf  their  being  approved.  He  would  be  a  very  unskilful 
preacher  who  dlould  make  their  utility;  either  in  respect  to 
thid  'life  or  that  which  is  to  come,  the  principal  topic  by 
which  he  attempted  to  awaken  them  in  the  mihdg  of  his 
hearers.  Fpar,  indeed,  so  fkr  as  it  relates  exdusively  to  sel^ 
interest,  might  be  thus  excited ;  but  if  piety  be  explained  td 
include  reverence,  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  G6d  must  be 
exhibited  in  oirder  to  draw  it  into  exercise.  Lov^  respects 
the  moral  excellence  and  glory  of  the  Divine  character ;  and 
gratitude,  the  benefits  which  have  been  received.  It  is  the 
devout  contemplation  of  the  various  perfections  of  the  Deity, 
and  of  our  obligations  to  him,  that  is  adapted  to  awaken  in 
our  heartis  pious  and  holy  affections ;  and  it  is  the  pierception 
that  there  is  a  suitableness  between  these  affections  in  us, 
and  the  various  attributes  which  exalt  and  adorn  his  charac- 
ter,  which  forms  the  principal  ground  of  our  approbation  of 
thfem.  The  want  of  love  and  fear  in  relation  to  Ood,  would 
not  be  so  criminal,  though  it  might  be  equally  injurious,  if 
there  were  less  in  his  nature  to  etcite  them.  The  infinitude 
of  ^h'is  character  raises  and  magnifies  the  degree  of  giiilt, 
attached  to  every  instance  in  whi6h  he  is  disobeyed,  insulted, 
treated  With  contempt  or  ingratitude,  and  in  which  a  be- 
coming regard  to  him  has  not  been  paid. 

3.  When  the  practice  of  a  virtue  is  rare,,  it  is  highly 
esteemed ;  when  it  is  common,  it  is  scarcely  deemed  men- 
torious ;  and  rare  vices  are  regarded  with  peculiar  aversion, 
while  common  ones  are  but  little  noticed.    Justice  is  much 
more  frequently  practised  than  benevolence,  and  to  be  simply 
just  is  hardly  considered  as  entitling  a  person  to  commenda- 
tion; but  a  character  for  benevolence,  will  make  him  the 
object  of  universal  and  ardent  esteem.    Were  the  tendency 
of  actions  the  only  ground  of  oiir  moral  sentiments,  it  might 
be  expected  that  our  judgment  would  be  the  reverse  of  this ; 
because  the  more  comtnon  a  vice  is,  the  more  evident  is  the 
evil  that  results  from  it.    Frequent  oppyrrtunity  to  witness 
the  misery  produced  by  injustice  and  intemperance,  would*, 
in  that  case,  strengthen  our  disapprobation  of  them.     But, 
if  We  suppose  inherent  evil  to  belong  to  an  action,  we  may 
appeal  to  the  force  of  habit,  in  reconciling  us  to  things 
originally  disagreeable,  to  accouht  for  that  diminution  of 
strength  in  our  perception  of  it  of  which  we  are  conscious  iii 
respect  to  crimes,  with  the  contemplation'of  which  we  are 
faidiliar.     The  saipe  principle  of  habit  applies,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  tendency ;  but  its  operation  in  weakening  our  per- 
ception of  the  evil  of  a  particular  vice,  is  counteracted  by  the 
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xufcunurtaacei  that  the  more  familiar  we  are  with  the  con- 
templation of  it,  the  more  numerous  and  striking  will  be 
the  instances  in  which  it  produces  misery^  that  will  come 
•under  our  notice ;  and  consequently,  its  evil  tendency  iviU 
be  placed  before  our  minds  in  a  stronger  and  more  impieiiive 
light* 

4.  The  eternity  of  future  punishment  implies,  that  utility  is 
not  the  only  foundation  of  morals ;  for  were  future  panish- 
ment  merely  corrective,  it  could  not  be  eternal;  as  thai 
would  preclude  the  welfare  of  the  sufferer :  and  if  it  be  in- 
tended to  promote  the  happiness  of  others  at  the  expense  of 
his  welfare,  it  can  be  inflicted  upon  him  with  justice  aod 
propriety,  only  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  deserved.  U 
might  be  tolemted  that  one  man  should  be  made  miserable 
for  a  time,  in  order  that  others  may  be  made  happy ;  as  a 
co^ipensation  might  afterwards  be  made  to  him,  which 
would  prevent  him  from  being  a  loser  in  the  end.  But  it 
would  DO  arbitrary,  unjust,  and  inconsistent  with  ail  our 
notions  of  morality,  that  an  innocent  being  should  be  made 
completely  and  for  ever  miserable,  in  order  to  answer  aaj 
purpose  whatever.  There  is  not  a  person  on  earth  wbp 
would  not  condemn  such  conduct,  and  say,  that  to  ascribe  it 
to  the  Deity,  is  to  blaspheme  his  character.  It  is,  therefoTQ^ 
impossible,  if  a  rieht  to  punish  be  founded  in  utility  -^  which 
it  must  be,  if  utuitv  be  the  only  foundation  of  morals,  that 
future  punishment  snould  be  eternal ;  and  since  the  etemitj 
of  that  punishment  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  sin  moat 
|K>ssess  essential  demerit,  in  addition  to  its  tendency  to  pro^ 
duce  misery. 

The  sufferings  of  the  future  state  are  always  represented  is 
Scripture  as  the  punishment  of  sins  committed  in  this  life. 
No  mtimati'on  is  ever  given  that  its  perpetuity  arises  froa 
the  endless  impenitence,  and  perpetual  repetition  of  erime, 
of  those  on  whom  it  is  inflicted.  In  the  day  of  judgment, 
God  will  render«^  every  man  according  to  his  }»etiou» 
works,  when  he  punishes  the  wicked  wiSi  everlasting  de- 
stniction.  Now,  if  any  given  number  of  sins  renders  e^kas 
punishment  just,  it  must  include  infinite  demerit;  and  iti» 
only  a  further  application  of  the  same  principle  to  remaik» 
that  the  same  cnaracter  of  infinite  demerit  must  belong  to 
every  transgression  included  in  that  number.  Otherwise, 
infimte  demerit  could  not  belong  to  the  whole ;  as  it  cannot 
be  made  up  by  the  addition  of  any  given  number  of  finite 
quantities.  The  evil  of  sin  is  also  infinite,  viewed  in  relatioD 
to  its  object;  i.  e«  as  it  is  an   insult  offered  to  infinite 
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M|«Bty»  Hhd.  a  ccHiteoipt  of  infinite  excelleooe ;  and  con^ 
aideMu  in  relatiott  to  its  ten4ancy,  to  produce  endleaa 
miaery.  '  But  these  views  of  it  relate  rather  to  the  nature  of 
sin,  considered  in  the  al)straDt,  than  to  the  guilt  of  the  a^ent 
liy  whom  it  is  perpetrated.  While  the  duration  of  punish* 
.  ment,  on  the  supposition  of  the  infinite  demerit  of  sin,  knust 
be  the  saoM  for  one  sin  as  for  a  million  of  transgressions,  the 
measure  of  sufieriog  must  be  proportioned  to  the  number 
ond  honousDess  of  Sie  sins  of  each  individual  sinner. 

That  the  etenuty  of  future  punishment,  and  the  doctrine  of 

utility,  are  at  variance  with  each  other,  may  be  inferred  from 

ihe  met,  that  the  advocates  of  the  latter  generally  renounce 

tile  former^    They  see  that  eternal  punishmmit  cannot  be 

defended  on  the  maxim,  that  it  is  lawtul  to  do  evil  that  good 

may  come ;  since  the  evil  is,  in  this  case,  permanent;  and 

i4  is,  besides^  impossible  to  conceive  what  sood  can  come 

firom  the  arbitrary  and  unmerited  infliction  of  eternal  misery* 

But  if  eternal  punishment  be  just  and  deserved,  and  the 

infliction  of  it  implies  no  reflection  on  the  character  of  the 

jAfanighty  Governor  of  the  world,  its  duration  supplies  an 

awfuUy  powerful  motive  to  holiness,  the  influence  of  which 

is  fieh  in  the  present  state,  and  will  continue  to  operate  for 

ever ;  and,  whoogh  we  cannot  appeal  to  that  punishment  as 

walk  instance  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  those  who  endure  it^ 

ive  may  still  regard  it  as  an  instance  of  his  benevolent  atten* 

iion  to  the  interests  of  the  creation  at  large;  since  we  are  at 

liberty  to  suppose,  that  it  is  to  promote  the  general  wdfieffe 

that  punishment  is  inflicted,  and  that  it  will  not  be  carried 

further  than  this  object  requires. — The  doctrine  of  utility 

leads   to   the  supposition,  that  all  suflering  will  at  last 

temoihate,  and  that  a  greater  sum  of  happiness  will  be  its 

fifldal  and  natnral  lesalt^  than  could  have  been  attained  in  its 

sdmenoew    But,  if  snffisring  produces  good,  as  its  own  propet 

And  natural  eflect,  it  cannot  be  evil  in  its  own  nature ;  since 

B,  cause  and  its  effect  must  sustain  the  same  character ;  and 

it  18  »  maxim  in  the  school  of  utility,  "  that  nothing  can  be 

evil  of  which  good  comes/'    For  the  same  reason,  neither  is 

^he  tendency  of  sin  to  produce  suflering  sufficient  to  prove  it 

jSB  eviL    Their  reputation  as  evils  is,  however,  too  well  esta* 

islndied  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  common 

Isuiguage  and  sentiments  of  maoiand,  to  be  shaken  by  any 

liypotMsis. 

fi«  The  nature  of  justice  and  mercy  deserves  to  be  con- 
mdeied  in  this  connezion*    Punitive  justice,  according  to 
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the  >Scriptare8,  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  impUfii 
a  ri^htto  inflict  pain.  But,^  i{  actions  are  distin^shea  ex- 
clasively  by  their  tendency,  the  only  case  in  which  a  right 
to  inflict  pain  can  exist,  is  when  its  infliction  will  be,  in  its 
ultimate  operation,  productive  of  pleasure.  It  does  not  de- 
pend on  tne  conduct  of  the  sufferer,  or  rise  out  of  it,  any 
further^  than  that  it  will  be  for  his  good  to  be  deterred  by 
suffering  from  particular  actions;  and,  for  the  good  of 
others,  that  they  should  be  deterred  from  the  same  actions, 
by  the  example  of  his  punishment.  He  does  not,  to  speak  in 
strict  consistency  with  this  principle,  deserve  to  simer  be- 
cause he  has  injured  himselror  his  neighbour,  violated  the 
law  of  God,  or  acted  inconsistently  with  the  eternal  nature 
and  relations  of  things.  Now,  if  there  be  no  right  to  inflict 
pain  where  the  infliction  would  not  be  beneficial,  mercy,  the 
opposite  of  justice,  is  merely  refraining  from  inflicting  pain, 
in  a  case  in  which  no  'right  to  inflict  it  existed.  But  there 
can  be  no  mercy,  properl]^  so  called,  according  to  the  com* 
moh  sentiments  of  mankind,  where  there  is  no  right  to 
inflict  pain ;  and  if  the  name  be  used  where  such  a  right  does 
not  exist,  the  thing  it  denotes  is  destitute  of  all  claim  to  that 
admiration  and  praise,  which  have  b)een  so  liberidly  and 
universally  bestowed  upon  it.  Instead  of  deserving  to  oo» 
cupy  the  highest  place  in  the  scale  of  moral  excellence,  ihe 
situation  which  it  has  hitherto  filled,  the  bottom  of  the  scale 
is  its  proper  place.  Its  counterpart  is  not  justice,  but  injus^ 
tice';  as  it  does  not  consist  in  giving  up  a  right  in  favour  of 
anotiber,  which  might  be  exercised  with  innocence;  but 
merely  in  abstaining  from  invading  the  rights  of  others,  and 
from  committing  depredations  upon  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  to  prove,  that  such  notions 
of  justice  and  mercy  are  inconsistent  with  Scripture ;  bnt  if 
it  were,  the  single  consideration  that  men  are  always  repre- 
sented in  it  as  deserving  to  suffer  more,  on  account  of  their 
sins,-  than  is  ever  inflicted  upon  them  in  the  present  life, 
would  supplv  decisive  evidence;  as  it  impUes  that  more 
might  be  inflicted  without  injustice.  But  this  implication 
would  be  an  impeachment  of  the  Deity,  in  respect  to  the 
regard  which  he  pays  to  the  welfare  oi  his  creatures,  did  a 
right  to  punish  rest  on  the  ground  of  the  utility  of  punishment; 
as  it  would  suppose,  that  he  neglects  to  pimish  to  the  extent 
to  which  punishment  mi^ht  be  carried  with  advantage  to  the 
universe.  Mercy,  on  this  ground,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is 
always  represented  in  Scripture,^  greatly  to  the  honour  of 
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Oody  and,  indeed/  ihe  brightest  oniainent  of  his  ckatacter, 
would  always  be  a  crime,  and  the  exercise  of  it  would  impair 
his  glory. 

'  For  toese  reasons,  we  conplude^  that  there  ^is  ia  sin  an 
evil  property,  which  is  perfectly  distinct  from  its  tendency  to- 
prooQce  misery,  which  awakens  in  oar  min^s  die  sentiment 
of  demerit,  and  on  account  of  which,  punishment  may  be 
ju8:dy  inflicted  on  the''  sinner,  althouen  that*  punishment 
should  answer  no  other  purpose  than  tne  destruction  of  his 
happiness.  To  this  conclusion,  as  resting  on  theie  grounds, 
it  may  possibly  be  objected. 

First,  that  our  moral  sentiments  seem,  as  directly  and 
strongly,  to  lead  us  to  maintain  the  proper  merit  of  good 
works,  as  'the  proper  demerit  of  vice ;  and,  consequently, 
eonaistency  requires,  that  if  we  follow  them  to  the  one  con* 
elusion,  we  ouffht  not  to  abandon  them  when  they  would 
conduct  us  to  3ie  other.  But  this  statement  is  not  correct : 
for,  it  is  a  fitct,  that  our  notions  of  merit  sink  in  proportion 
as  the  practice  of  yirtue  rises  in  society;  and  our  notions  of 
demerit  become  more  rigorous,  as  the  frequency  of  vice 
subsides.  We  scarcely  praise  a  person  for  virtues  which'  are 
universally  practised ;  but  we  condemn,  with  unsparing  re- 
probation, the  atrocious  criminal  who  dares  to  be  sin^lar  in 
Tioe.  The  ground  of  the  objection,  therefore,  is  variable  and 
uncertain.  In  a  depraved  state  of  society,  much  merit  is 
attached  to  virtues,  which,  in  a  more  enlightened  and  moral 
age,  are  regarded  as*  possessing  no  merit  at  all  ^  and  the 
ignorant  and  vicious  are  usuaUy  more  disposed  to  value 
uemselves  on  account  of  any  good  actions  which  they  may 
have  performed,  than  those  wno  are  the  most  eminent  for 
the  practice  of  virtue.  The  single  consideration,  that  we 
have  derived  our  existence,  and  all  that  we  possess,  from 
God,  as  it  shows  that  he  has  a  right  to  demand,  as  a  matter 
of  justice^  the  entire  dedication  to  his  service  of  all  our 
fiu;ulties,  proves  that  no  services  to  him  which  we  are  able 
to  perform,  can  entitle  us  to  claim,  as  a  matter  of  debt,  any 
further  communication  of  good.  Besides,  were  it  admitted 
that,  on  the  ground  of  nature,  the  merit  of  virtue  and  the 
demerit  of  vice  stand  or  fall  together,  it  is  still  to  be  re- 
membered, that  we  have  other  and  better  guidance,  on  sub- 
jects  of  morality  and  religion,  than  nature  supplies,  of  which 
it  becomes  us  to  avail  ourselves.  Divine  revelation  declares, 
.that  none  of  the  human  race  have  any  claim  to  reward  from 
God,  as  a  matter  of  justice, .  or  any  further  than  his  own 
-gracious  promise  supplies  a  claim.    Oar  Lord  has  taught  us 
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to  Mft  after  we  hare  done  all  things  wkich  are  eiopmaxi^adr' 
nsy  *'  Aat  we  are  unprofitable  BenraDta."  Bat  while  revela* 
tion  denies  the  merit  of  good  works  in  relation  to.  Qod,  it 
maiiitains  the  demerit  of  ein ;  as  appears  from  the  ref^ience 
which  hto  been  made  to  it  in  the  last  two  aigmnenta,  attd 
fitMB  its  own  express  dechuratioa  that  '^  the  wagfs  of  atn  is 
death.^ 

Secondly ;  it  may  be  objected  aa  follows  s  Admittiag  A«l 
tlie  moral  sentiments  which  are  natural  to  the  human  nund, 
aie  incapable  of  being  directly  referred  to  utility  as  their 
foundation,  they  may  be  accounted  for  by  uniting  it  with 
assopiation.    meni  at  a  irery  early  period  m  the  pTogress  of 
society^  discovered  that  som^  actions  were  beneficial  to 
ih^mselres  or  others,  and  some  injurious-    This  discovery 
i^wakened  in  thar  minds  the  correspondent  affectk>B8  of 
joye  and  hatred.    In  the  earlier  stages  of  their  eziatenee, 
^ibe^  affections  were  clearly  perceived  to  attach  to  the  ef* 
fects  of  particular  actions,  and  not  to.  the  actions  themselves, 
except  as  the  causes  by  which  these  eflfects  were  produced. 
By  aegrees,  however,  this  perception  became  less  and  less 
distinct,  till  at  last  the  affection,  which  originally  b^^oged 
^  ti|e  efiect,  appeared  to  be  excited  b^  some  eseeslial 
proper^  in  the  cause»— -a  process  of  which  we  have  cxt 
&mples  in  the  love  of  a  miser  to  his  money»  of  a  litmty  bwii 
p}  nki  books,  and  in  various  other  instances.    Wmu  we 
^oiuuder  how  much  this  process  has  been  aided  im  respect  ta 
inorals,  by  the  instruction  of  parents  and  moraKatSi  and  by 
^  laws  of  society  and  religion,  it  is  not  aurprising*  thai 
inen>  when  they  have  ^ved  at  sufficient  maturity  of  under- 
standing^  to  be  able  to  inquire  into  the  foundation  ^thw 
moral  sentiments,  should  imagine  that  ih^  pensive  some? 
thine  in  actions  besides  th^r  tendency,  which  afi^ts  their 
imnjos.    {ndeed,  as  they  must  be  conscious  that  they  die* 
approved  of  ^ome  aptions  and  approved  of  others^  Sefose 
they  perceived  their  tendency,  it  is  not  unlikely  Uiait  they 
^ould  overlook  tl^  circumstance,  that  their  fipf>robatie9 
and  disapprobatiou  might  then  rest  merel]f  on  the  growid  of 
authority,  and  refer  them  to  some  essential  property  whidi 
^v  imagined  to  reside  in  the  cause.    To  this  objection 't 
?eply, 

1.  There  are  eome  objects  which,  in  their  owp  natme,  mud 
independently  of  association,  are  agreeable  or  disagreeable  ae 
our  feelines ;  the  possession  of  the  former  making  us  happy^, 
vHiile  the  brmging  of  the  latter  into  contac(^  with  our  powders 
of  peroeptioB  and  sensation,  coastitules  ouf  am^«    Con- 
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3 neatly;  every  inslance  of  love  oy  hatred  is  not  to  bo 
^noed  to  BBaoeiatioii  as  its  cause;  and,  since  it  is  the 
dielate  oi  nature  that  we  should  belieye  an  object  which  we 
love,  to  be  agreeable  in  its  own  nature,  when  our  love  ap« 
|)ears  to  us  to  rest  on  what  it  is  in  itself,  and  not  on  the 
efibcts  wUch  it  may  be  adapted  to  produce;  and  the  sus- 
picion, that  our  attachment  to  it  arises  from  associating  it 
with  its  effect,  or  with  some  other  object,  is  the  refinement 
of  i^loaophy ;  it  is  incumbent  on  U&ose  who  ascribe  any 
^ven  instance  of  affection  to  association  as;  its  origin,  to 
ehow  that  such  reference  is  correct  and  well  founded*  In 
doin^.this,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  prove,  not  only  that 
association,  has  aa  inflnenQe  in  the  case  in  question,  but  that 
it  has  an  influence  suffidiently  powerful  to  produce  the  e£fect 
ascribed  to  it,  in  the  absenco  of  all  other  causes.  To  say- 
ibat  the  love  of  virtuous  conduct  may  originate  in  tl^  same 
way  as  the  love  of  money,  is  only  to  aflSrm  that  the  contrary 
cannot  be  demonstrated,  or  that  the  supposition  does  not 
inTolve  a  contradiction-  This  is  an  affirmation  which  few 
would  ventore  to  deny,  as  demonstration,  strictly  so  called, 
10  not  to  be  expected  in  matters  of  this  kind.  ]But  there  is 
%  wide,  difference  between  posttbility  and  certainty.  The 
ar^moits  which  prove  the  former  are,  by  no  means,  suf- 
ficient to  establish  the  latter.  We  must  wait  for  further 
evidence,  after  we  have  admitted  that  a  thing  is  possible, 
before  we  believe  it  to  be  fact. 

2.  •  Among  objecto  which  are  agreeable  or  disaereeable  to 
lift  in  their  own  nature,  the  moral  actions  of  intelligent  and 
accountable  agente  are  included.  As,  in  the  physical  world, 
there  are  some  colours,  figures,  and  proportions,  which  aref 
pleasing,  and  ofliers  which  are  displeasing;  so  in  morals 
there. are  some  actioitt  which,  in  the  contemplation  of  them, 
are  pleasing,  and  others  which  are  repulsive.  We  perceive 
a  smtableness  between  them  and  the  character  and  situation 
of  the  affent,.  which  appears  beautiful,  and  which  excites  in 
onr  minds  a  sensation  of  pleasure,  similar  to  that  which  ii^ 
produced  by  the  perception  of  proportion,  or  any  other 
Manty  in  natural  objects ;  or  we  discover  the  want>  of  it, 
and  the  perception  awakens  an  opposite  sensation.  The 
sublime  and  beautiful  belong  to  conduct  as  well  as  to  otjecte 
ef  senses  and  the  man  whose  moral  taste  is  correct,  delicate; 
and  vigorous,  will  see  greater  loveliness  in  an  act-  of  tender- 
ness and  compassion,  than  in  forms  and  colours,  and  higher 
subfiipity  in  an  act  of  forgiveness,  where  a  heinous  and 
provoking  injuiy  has  been.receiyed^  and  revenge  is  easy  to 
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be  talien,  tbati  in  all  theinsjeBty  of  nature.    New,if  coadaet 
h^  agreei^ble  to  us  as  it  is  sublime  or  beaatifiili  it  follons, 
(udIcbb  taste  also  be  founded  in  utility  *,)  that  actions  posien 
some  essential  properties  by  which  they  immediately  aSBct 
our.  minds ;  and,  ifUiey  do,  it  is  not  true^withoiit  ezoeptioo, 
that  they  are  distinguished  only  by  their,  tendency,    it  be* 
comes  necessary  to  umit  this  assertion  to  their  moral  natore, 
andj  even  jfcaken  with  this  limitation,  some  doubt  is,  by  this 
<^rpum8tance,  thrown  upon  its  truth.    It  would  not,  indeedi 
bQ  logical  to  affirm,  that  because  an  object  possesses  one 
property,  therefore  another  also  belongs  to  it,  unless  sueka 
Qontiej^ion  were  pointed  out  between  them,  as  would  wanmt 
ys  to  infer  the  one  from  .the  other;  but  if  actions  are  objecU 
gf  ta^te  pq  the  ground  of  their  essential  qualities,  it  is  not 
antecedenjtly  improbable,  that  it  may  be  something  in  their 
own  nature  which  expites  in  our  minds  the  sentiments  of 
approbation  and  disapprobation,  , merit    and. dement    It 
appears,  on  the  contrary,  (juite  as  probable  that  these  senti- 
i|ient9  are  founded,  on  their,  own  essential  nature,  &  that 
they  originate  from  association. 

The  phraseology  of  this  afgument  is .  more  strictly  is 
accprd^ce  with  the  principles  of  taste  adopted  by  Blair  waA 
others,  than  with  those  of  Alison ;  but  the  argument  itself  is 
fuller  sustained  even  by  his  views*  If  he  be  right  in  mais- 
taining,  that  the  qualities,  of  mind  only  possess  the  power 
of  exciting  the  emotion  of  beauty  or  suolimity,  ana  that 
material  objects  acouire  this  power  merely  by  association; 
9tiU  the  qualities  ot  mind  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  be 
exhibited  to  our  ^attention  .before  they,  can  produced 
effect ;  and  actions,  while,  morally  considered,  they  are  not 
piaterjal,  are  th^  natural  exponents  of  mental  properties. 

3.  Association  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  our  monl 
sentiments.  They  include  an  effect  which  never  flows  from 
it,  and  which  the  contemplation  of  its  nature  leads  ns  to 
coiiclude  that  it  is  incapaole  of  producing.  The  instances 
which  have  be^n  mentioned,  do  not  furnish  an  adequate 
analogy.  Although  a  miser  loves  money,  and  a  literary  man 
books,  merely  for  their  own  sake;  they  do  not  coniceife  of 
them  as  possessing  such  merit  as  to.  entitle  their  owner  to 
^ny  happmess  in  addition  to  that  which  they  are  adapted  to 
aflford.    The  mere  circumstance  of  possesamg,*  or  of  being 

•  Although  this  supposition  has  been  made,  and  ingenuity  einploje4 
to  gi%-e  it  a  degree  of  plausibility,  as  it  has  never  been  adopted  to  an; 
considerable  extent,  or  embraced  by  any  of  our  more  popular  writers  oa  toe 
subject.pf  taste,  i(  j^  not  necessary  to  attemjit  its  refutation. 
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^estiliite  of  th^m,  does  not  render  a  person,  on  account  of  his 
personal  character,  the  object  of  praise  or  blame,  or  the 
subject  of  reward  or  punishment :  but  virtue  and  vice  always 
do  {his ;  and^  consequently,  'there  must  be  something  in 
tiurir  nature,  distinct  from  their  tendency  to  produce  nap-^ 
piness  or  misery.  As  the  want  of  books  or  money  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  suffering,  the  person  who  sustains  it 
would  be  regarded  as  equally  entitled  to  blame  and  punish- 
ment  with  a  vicious  man,  if  vice  possessed  no  other  property 
time  the  same  tendency.  A  vicious  man,  it  is  true,  may 
hurt  others  as  well  as  himself;  but,  in  estimating  guilt 
according  to  tiie  standard  of  utility,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
who  suffers, the  guilty  or  the  innocent;  the  only  consider- 
ation is  the  quantity  of  suffering ;  and  there  are  some  cases 
in  which  the  want  of  books  may  be  as  hurtful  to  others,  as  a 
considerable  ouantity  of  vice  ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  injuries 
actually  resulting  from  vice,  come  under  our  observation. 
Iterance,  arising  from  the  want  of  books,  may,  in  a  phy- 
aictan,  kill  many  of  his  patients ;  in  a  la^er,  ruin  many  of 
Us  clients^  and,  in  a  minister  of  reli^on,  drown  many  or  the 
souls  committed  to  his  care,  in  perdition  and  destruction.--- 
Aflspciation  is  certainly  a  powerful  principle,  and  often  ope- 
rates where  it  is  not  suspected  to  exist.  But  it  is  not  omni- 
potent; and  we  have  no  instance  of  its  inducing  us  to 
^Ksribe  qualities,  either  to'  effects  or  causes,  on  account  of 
their  connexion  with  each  other,  which  belong  to  neither  of 
them ;  nor  does  its  nature  warrant  the  expectation  that  piich 
an  instance  will  ever  be  found. 

These  observations,  it  is  conceived^  not  only  reftite  the' 
notion,  that  utility- and  association  together,  are  sufilcient  to 
accoont  for  our  moral  sentiments,  but  supply  some  additional 
evidence,  to  corroborate  the  arguments  contained  in  the 
former  part  of  this  essay.  Indeed,  the  refutation  of  olnec- 
tioos  is  always  a  confirmation  of  the  principle  against  which 
they  are  brought ;  especially  when  they  consist  of  conflicting 
hypotheses.  A  supposition  to  which  no  objection  can  be 
made,  is  either  self-evident,  or  needs  but  little  evidence  to 
prove  it  to  be  true.  Truth  must  lie  somewhere ;  and  in  pro- 
portion-as plausible  hypotheses  are  shown  to  be  without 
foundation,  the  field  or  investigation  is  narrowed,  and  ih- 
oreasing  probability  attaches  to  ieiny  particular  spot,  which 
inay  be  assigned  as  its  place.  The  hypothesis  which  we 
have  just  been  considering,  carries  with  it  an  air  of  great 
plausibility.  The  tendency  of  actions  is  often  insisted  on  by 
moralists  and  diyines,  because  it  is  an  argument  which  ap- 
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peak  to  tbe  ndfigbneM  of  jnaa,  aitd  the  force  of  whicbmqfi 
therefore,  be  felt  by  the  most  depraved ;  whilst  aBSOciationift 
a  power  to  which  so  inany  surprising  effects  have  beea 
ascribed^  that  its  nature  has  been  rendered)  in  sonve  measuTej 
vague. and  indefinite.  Hence  thia  hypothesis  has  beea  en- 
braced  by  many  persons  of  acute,  intelligent,  and  plaloso- 
phical  nunds  ;  and  if  our  attempt  to  disprove  i^  has  beei^ 
successful,  the  true  theory  of  the  foundation  of  morala,  will 
be  adopted  to  a  wide  extent,  almost  as  a  matter  oi  course.— 
It  might,  perhaps,  with  equal  plausibility,  be  maia^ined 
that  truth,  or  justice,  or  wisdom,  is  the  primary  fouadaiion 
of  morals,  as  that  this  honoiiM^  belongs  exclusively  to  the; 
principle  of  utility.  The  error  'of  all  such.  suppositiooB  i% 
that  tney  are  not  sufficiently  comprehensive.  A  deaire  to 
simplify  the  theory  of  morals,  may  dispose  ua  to  fix  on  some 
one  prmciple  as  the  cause  from  wl^ch  all  moral  phenomeoa 
originate ;  and  it  is  strictly  philosophical  to  admit  no  laoia 
canses  of  any  given  effects  than  are  sufficient  to  aocoantfot 
them.  But,  wnile  due  attention  is  paid  to  tt^pse  ccmsideia- 
tions,  it  is  not  unnecessaiy  to  be  upon  onr  guard,  lest  a 
mistaken  purst^it  of  simplicity  should  lead  us  to  exercise  ooi 
ingenuity,  in  bending  and  colouring  fisu^ts,  till  they  appear 
suhservient  to  a  preconceived  and  favourite  hypotbesia« 

Jt  follows  from  tl^e  doctrine  here  maintained,  that  a  regiid 
to  utility  is  not  to  be  se^  up  as  the  only  rule  of  \mm 
conduct.  It  is  evidently  the  dictate  of  nature,  the  firel 
law  of  which  is  to  seek  our  own  welfare,  that  we  ttmJA 
regulate  our  conduct  by  our  moral  sentiments.  For  iv« 
cannot  act  inconsistently  with  them,  without,  subjecting  oar- 
selves  to  the  pain  of  self-condemnation,  and  it  has  been 
^hown  that  they  axe  excited  by  the  rectitude  a^d  proprie^ 
of  actions  as  well  as  by  their  tendency ;  or,  to  ^peak  m  tbe 
{anguage,  of  the  ancient  moralists,  by  the  honesmmj  as  well  a« 
by  the  utiU. 

This  inference  is  confirmed  by  other  considerations.  Bven 
expediency,  when  fairly  consulted,  declares  that  ^uch  a  crea- 
ture as  man  ought  not  to  make  it  his  exclusive,  or  even  hk 
primary  guide.  For,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  bis 
imderstandinj^,  and  the  imperfection  of  his  knowledge,  be 
is  liable  to  iall  into  mistake  in  calculating  the  future  cos- 
sequences  of  his  conduct;  particularly  when  he  is  agitated 
by  strong  passions,  and.  under  the  mfluence  of  powerfal 
temptations.  He  is  naturally  disposed  to  grasp  at  a  good 
which  is  near,  although  it  be  but  small,  in  foolish  piefa* 
l^nce  of  it  to  one  that  is.  more  remote^  aUhough  iia  pcf? 
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fftinty  bIioiiM  be  complete,  and  its  value  imm^Stiie ;  a^A  tor 
prefinr  the  low  and  groveUing  pleasures  of  senae^  to  ikose 
which  are  of  a  more  refined,  digmfUd^  and  epiriiual  na^ure^ 
He  is  not  possessed  of  sufficient  benevolence  to  induce  himp^ 
of  his  own  accord,  to  pay  a^  suitable  regard  to  the  welfare, 
of  oAers ;  and  even  were  hd  fo  judge  conrec%  reapedang 
lus  own  interests  and  the  interests  of  others,  he  is  not 

Kssessed  of  saffioient  power  to  accomplish  the  objects  which 
has*  in  view,  but  is  often  baffled  mA  disappointed  in 
his  efforts  to  attain  them*  Hence,  it  is  plain  that,  weror 
pitlity  a  perfect  rule  of  action  coneidered  m  itedf,  still  it 
is  not  fit  for  him.  His  deficiency  in  goodness,  wisdcnn; 
and  power,  renders  him  incapable  ofnaUi^  it  with  advaiip^ 
tage.  Were  he  to  commit  himself  to  its  guidance^  the  mqetr 
pemidous  consetjuences  would  inevitably  ensue.  Evesk 
raley*s  morality  is  defective,  although  he  appears  to  have 
pnahed  the  principle  of  escpediency  as  far  as  it  could  be^ 
Mbrly  cairied,  without  employing  it  to  prove  that  it  oaght 
pot  to  be  made  the  primary  rme  of  human  conduct ;  and 
lias,  perhaps,  inferred  fit)m  it  some  rules,  for  which,  thougb 
good  in  UMffliselves,  judged  of  by  the  standard  o^  moral 
fitnesses,  expediency  will  be  regarded  by  lesa  inteUigefUi 
and  less  caaiious  moralists,  as  supplying  a  very  slight  foua-r 
dalXDa.  It  is  far  more  safe  and  beneficial,  that  mu&  should 
pbserve  the  principles  of  justice  and  veracity  as  £ar  as.  they 
fio,  not  permitting  himself  to  deviate  from  them,  in  any 
nataaoe,  or  on  any  acibount^  as  they  are,  in  gen^!:al,  plaia 
land  of  easy  apphcation,  and  the  practice  -ot  them  is  af 
the  mofA  beneficial  tendency ;  and  that  he  should  cemmii 
iMBBself  to  the  guidance  of  utility  only  in  cases  to  whieb 
they  do.  not  extend.  This  ^^urse  of  aotioA  may  oocasioti 
^m,  in  scHne  extreme  cases,  a  little  more  selfnaenial  and 
mfienng,  than  a  large  and  comprehensive  expediency  would 
^pose;  but  it  wiU  also  enable  him  to  escape  the. still 
greater  evils,  wluch  would  probably  result  from  mistake,  in 
^tte  application  of  that  difficult  and  dangerous  principle. 

The  language  of  Scripture  leads  to  a  similar  conclusion* 
It  freqneiSy  reeommends  a  regard  to  utility ;  for  this  is 
the  object  of  all  its  exhortations  to  seoure  our  own  best 
interests,  to  do  good  to  all  men,  and  to  promote  the  divite 
gloiy;  bat  it  neves  inttmates  that  we  9s%  at  liberty  ie 
violate  the  laws  of  justftee  or  veracity,  in  order  to  atteia 
4hese  enda.  Its  precepts  which  enforce  tiie  practice  of  these 
^virtues,  are  expressed  without  reserve  or  limitation ;  and 
ace,  tiber«fi>ie,  most  naturally  interpreted  to  be  of  stiictiy 
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universal  obligatibn.  '  For  the  plain  and  obyidus  senBe  of 
a  passage 'has  always  a  strong  presnmption  in  its  faroiir, 
arising  from  the  consideration  that  the  Scriptures  are  m- 
tended  for  the  common  use  and  benefit  of  mankind.  It 
ought  never  to  be  abandoned  until  some  reason  for  giving 
it  jsp  has  been  discovered,  which  possesses  sufficient  strengu 
to  overpower  that  presumption;  and  if,  as  we  have  just  en- 
deavoured to  show,  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  commit  sach 
a  creature  as  man  to  the  guidance  of  expediency/  such  a 
reason  never  can  be  discovered  in  the  case  now  before  us. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  not  the  manner  of  Scripture,  in  laying 
down  general  rules,  to  specify  the  limitations  with  whicE 
they  are  to  be  taken;  but  we  are  left  to  collect  them  from 
its  general  principles,  and  from  tiie  nature  of  things.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  granted,  that,  notwithstanding  the  uni- 
versality of  the  language,  used  in  the  precepts  in  which  it 
tojoins  the  practice  of  justice  and  veracity,  there  may  still 
be  cases  in  which  the  obligation  of  these  precepts  is  super- 
seded by  the.  operation  of  some  other  rule.  ISat  this  con- 
cession IS  not  an  acknowledgement  that  such  cases  actually 
exist ;  nor  does  it  oblige  us  to  admit  their  existence,  until  it 
be  proved  by  sufficient  evidence ;  and  it  would  require  some 
very  powerful  argument  indeed,  to  prove  that  a  man^  cos- 
duct  may  be  virtuous,  or  even  innocent,'  in  perpetrating 
deeds  of  perjury  or  murder. 

But  where  is  such  an  logument  to  be  found?  It  cannot  be 
derived  from  utility,  since  the  suffering,  which  would  result 
from  admitting  that  the  practice  of  justice  and  veracity  is  to 
be  dispensed  with,  whenever  utility  supplies  the  dispensa- 
tion, would  be  equally  great,  and  probably  much  greater, 
than  the  suffering  which  arises  from  adhering  to  it  m  par- 
ticular cases,  in  which,  on  account  of  peculiar  circumstances, 
it  is  the  innocent  occasion  of  pain.  Neither  can  it  be  drawn 
from  Scripture.  The  language  of  St.  Paul  concerning  doing 
evil  that  good  may  come,  supplies  a  powerful  argument  of 
a  directly  opposite  kind.  He  expressly  mentions  ialsehood 
in*  the  connexion  where  that  language  occurs ;  and  were  it 
to  be  tolerated  in  any  case,  it  might  be  expected  that  the 
instance  which  he  had  in  view,  that  of  telling  a  lie  to  the 

flory  of  God,  would  have  been  an  admitted  exception.  Yet 
e  calls  lying,  even  in  such  a  case,  evil ;  the  peipetratioQ 
of  it  he  denominates  doin^  evil,  and  the  damnation  of  those 
who  teach  that  it  is  lawml  to*  commit  it,  even  in  order  to 
attain  an  end  which  is  acknowledged  to  possess  the  highest 
excellence,  or  of  those  whp  reduce  this  doctripe  to  practice 
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he  not  only  ipeak»  of  as  certain^  but  prononnces  to  'be  justi 
The  sinfulness  of  deliberate  and  intentional  fahehoodi  in  all 
possible  cases,  could  bardly  be  expressed  with  greater  energy 
or  precision ;  and  no  reason  .can  be. assigned  why  a  similar 
declaration  should  not  be  made  in  respect  to  justice.  The 
principlie  on^^hich  that  declaration  proceeds,  is  equally  ap-^ 
plicable  to  it. 

It  would  be  liable  to  less  objection  to  suppose,  that,  utility 
is  the  only  rule  of  the  divine  conduct,  than  it  is  to  make  this 
supposition  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  man.  For  God 
possesses  wisdom  to  anticipate,  without  the  possibility  of 
mistake,  all  the  consequences  of  any  given  action ;  soodness^ 
to  induce  him  to  chopse  those  actions  which  would  be  the 
most  beneficial ;  and  power,  to  render  the  attainment  of  the 
ends  which  he  has  in  view,  in  all  possible  circumstances, 
certain  and  infallible.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  think,  that 
such  a  supposition  would  not  be  true,  even  in  relation  to 
him;  for  as  long  as  our  moral  sentiments  continue  to  be 
wl^  they  are,  it  would  injure  his  character  in  our  esteem, 
and,  consequently,  impair  his  glory,  to  conceive  of  him  as. 
perpetrating  acts  of  injustice  or  falsehood.-  A  pious  mind 
must  shudder  at  the  thought  of  entertaining  such  a  concept 
tion  for  a  moment,  and  feel  it  to  be  almost  blasphemy  to 
express  it,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  argument.  Besides; 
since  it  has  been  established  in  this  essay,  that  actions  are 
distinguished  by  other  qualities  in  addition  to  tendency,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  these  qualities  will  have  a  suitable 
influence  on  the  divine  conduct.  If  moral  fitnesses  have  fimv 
existence  in  nature,  they  must  be  evident  to  the  understano- 
ing  of  the* 'Deity,  and  obtain  from  him  all  that  practical 
attention  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Even  were  our  moral  sentiments  adjusted  to  the  standard 
of  utility,  so  that  the  character  of  God  would  appear  equally 
glorious  to  the  whole  human  race  in  the  violation,  as  m  the 

Eractice  of  justice  and  benevolence,'  provided  his  object,  in 
oih  cases,  evidently  were  the  promotion  of  happiness;  it 
does  not  appear  that,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  such  a 
coarse  of  action  would  be  advantageous  to  the  ci^atron ;  for 
it  would  deprive  his  creatures  of  all  confidence  in  him.  Holy 
beings  woiud  feel  that  they  had  no  security  for  the  con*- 
tinuanee  of  their  happiness,  even  on  the  supposition  of  their 
perseverance. in  hohness;  since,  their  linowledge  not  being 
infinite,  they  never  could  be  certain  that  a  case  misht  not 
ocear,  in  whibh,  amid  the  infinite  operations  of  Uod,  it 
jMght  answer  some-  useful  purpose  to  plunge  them  into 
misery.    This  reflection  would  nang  a  aark  and  ominous 
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dottd  over  U^ek  prcMpeets  of  panaanent  bliM,  wbick  w«qU 
eoDtiautBdly  d«D^>  their  joyd,  and  diminish  their  happiness. 
Evil,  therefore,  ao  far  as  we  oan  see,  would  result  from  God's 
disre^rdtng  the  principles  of  justice  and  veracity^  A&d  wb* 
atitntiDg  in  their  i>Iace  a  regard  to  utility ;  bat  whether  the 
Mim  of  ii.wouldj  in  his  situation/  be  greater  than  the  evil 
which  would  flow  from  a  strict  and  undeviating  adheience  to 
thette  prineipleSf  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  for  us  to  deter* 
mine.  Consequently^  no  evidence  can  be  drawn  from  thii 
touvce;  to  show  that  utility  is  the  only  rule  of  the  divine  con- 
duct; Itnd  the  evidence  which  has  been  suggested  aeaioBt 
^is  supposition^  arising  from  its  tendency  to  impair  the 
glory  of  Oody  ud  to  diminish  the  happiness  of  his  ci^ 
tulpes,  remains  in  all  its  force. 

The  Scriptures  most  expressly  and  strongly  declare,  iu  the 
following  passages,  and  in  others  which  might  be  qdotedi 
thai  God  will  not,  in  any  instance^  or  in  order  to  aosweraay 
purpose  whatever,  practise  injustice  or  falsehood.  "  He  il 
pot  a  man»  that  he  should  lie,  or  the  Son  of  man,  that  he 
should  repent.  Hath  be  said,  and  shall  he  not  do  it?  or 
l^ath  he  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good?"  ''Shall 
not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?"  **  Is  th^  uih 
righteousness  vrith  God  ?  God  forbid !"  These  passi^  not 
only  assure  us  of  the  fact»  that  God  will  not  trans^reea  the 
laws  of  justice  and  vemcity ;  but  intimate  that  it  is  imposr 
liibte,  on  account  of  the  excellence  and  perfection  of  hiaova 
glorious  -character,  that  he  should  tmnsgreas  them*  To  sap- 
pose  that  he  will  violate  them,  therefcM'e,  let  the  motive  for 
the  violation  be  imagined  to  be  ever  so  good,  is,  on  the 
ground  of  Seripture,  to  impeach  his  character;  and,  if  ve 
admit  the  Bible  to  be  a  divine  revdation,  we  cannot  cod- 
aistently  admit  the  dictates  of  the  most  plausiUe  philosophy 
to  be  true ;  while  they  evidently,  and  directly,  oppose  it» 
most  explicit  and  solemn  declarations.  Metaphysics  are  a 
slippery  ground;  and  in  treading  upon  it,  men  of  the  scnteil 
minds  have  often  tieJ^en  a  wrong  step^  ¥riibout  beinff  coa* 
IK^ious^  of  it.  That  system  of  morals,  or  religion,  which  reiU 
upon  it  in'preferenoe  to  the  Bible,  is  a  house  bmlt  upon  the 
sand.  Its  admirers  may  congratulate  each  other  on  the 
superior  illumination  which  has  led  them  to  adopt  iti  bat 
its  honours  will  not  be  permanent.  It  will  soon  give  place 
to  some  other  system,  equally  applauded,  ana  equal^ 
vinonary  4  until  the  votaries  of  philosophy,  falsely  so  calledi 
l^am  to  become  the  bumble  and  teachable  followers  of  bimi 
f  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledg0." 
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Or  iie  Lm^huws  and  Abuu  of  Oaths.    By  the  Rev.  WfL« 
UitM  Nbill,  D.  D.,  rf  Philadelphia. 

An  oath  is  a  declaration  or  promide,  confiimed  by  an 
appeal  to  God  for  the  truth  of  what  is  declared  or  promised^ 
It  is  a  religions  rite,  and  ought  not  to  be  used  but  irith 
solemnity,  and  on  occasions  of  soitaUe  importancev  The 
inspired  penman  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  remarks* 
(chap.  yi.  16.) ''  that  an  oath,  for  confirmation,  is  to  men  an 
end  of  all  strife."  We  learn,  from  this  passage  of  Scripture, 
what  is  the  proper  end  and  use  of  an  oath :  it  is  to  terminate 
strife,  and  ehcit  truth,  in  order  to  the  distribution  of  justice, 
and  the  equitable  settlement  of  disputes  among  mankind : 
and  as  the  apostle  refers  to  the  use  of  oaths,  for  the  purpose 
just  stated,  without  any  note  of  disapprobatipn,  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  he  did  not  deem  the  usage  anti*christian :  this 
will  be  made  evident,  in  the  sequel,  from  his  own  practice. 

In  all  ages,  and  among  all  nations,  the  oath  has  been  not 
fmly  used,  but  used  religiously,  and  considered  of  great 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  human  society.  It  i^eeaos; 
inaeed,  to  be  a  branch  of  natural  religion;  and  ike  writer  of 
this  article  hopes  to  be  able  to  demon^ate,  that  it  is  abun- 
dantly sanctioned  by  divine  revelation,  as  well  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  in  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  It 
is  known  to  every  person  who  reads  the-  Bible,  that  the 
Almighty  bimself  often  confirms  his  word  by  an  oath.  **  As 
I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God»  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of 
the  wicked.^'  JBzf/r.  xxxiii.  11.  ^' I  have  sworn  by  myself^ 
the  word  is  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall 
not  return,  that  to  me  every  knee  shall  bow,  every  tongue 
ehailswearJ'  ha.  xlv.  23.  See  also  ./tfr.  xii.  16.«  and  a. mult 
titude  of  other  passages,  that  might  be  cited.  Now  the 
design  of  God's  using  oaths  was,  manifestly,  to  secure  the 
faith  and  obedience  of  his  people ;  and  to  anord  them  strong 
c<NSSolation,  by  giving  them  ttie  most  positive  assurance  (^ 
hia  faithfulness  and  truth.  But  this  implies  that  men  had  an 
understanding  of  .the  nature,  lawfulness,  and  obligation  of  an 
oath ;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  likely  to  have  uie  intended 
lefifeet  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  holy  men,  under  the 
upecial  guidance  of  Providence,  were  in  the  habit  of  using 
solemn  oaths,  whea  occasion  required,  even  before  the  giving 
of  the  lasv  at  Mount  Sinai.  Thus,  Abraham  svvare  to.  Abi* 
melech,  (Gen.  xxi.  24/)  and  administered  an  oath  to  his  ser*- 
v%aU  (Gen.  zxiv.  3-^9.)    So  Jacob  sware  with  Lahan,  {Gem 
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xxzi.  52.)  and  Joseph  to  his  father.  {Gen.  xlviu  31.)  In 
these,  .and  many  similar  instances,  the  oath  was  nsed  re^ 
ligiously,  and  under  the  divjine  sanation;  which  shows,  that 
the  practice  was  accordant  with  the  immutable  principles  of 
morality.    Under  the  Mosaic  dispensatibn,  oaUis  were  re- 

auired  of  the  people  on  frequent  occasions,  as  a  part  of  their 
i^  to  one  another,  and  to  their  heavenly  King.  Thns  the 
Lord  made  his  people  enter  into  an  "  oath  to  serve  him,  and 
to  keep  his  covenant.*'  Deut.  zxix.  12, 14.  King  Asa  made 
all  '*  Judah  swo&r,  that  they  would  seek  the  Lord  with  all 
their  hearts."^  2  Chron.  xv.  14.  .  Nehemrah  called  the  priests, 
and  '\  took  an  oath  of  them,  to  do  according  to  their  pro- 
mise," {Neh.  V.  12.) ;  and  he,  moreover,  engaged  the  nooles 
and  people  to  *^  enter  into  an  oaih  that  they  would  walk  in 
God's  law,  and  do  his. commandments;''  chap.  x.29.  .  And 
are  not  Christians  called  upon,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Loid's 
supper,  to  bind  themselves  utcramentally,  i.  e.  with  an  im- 
plied .oath,  to  Christ,  and  to  the  caiefiu  observance  of4iia 
precepts? 

Yet  5ome  persons  refuse. to  take  an  oath,  on  any  occasion; 
alleging^  as  the  ground  of  their  scruples,  two  passages  in  the 
New  'J^stament^  viz.  Jlfa^^.  v.  33 — 37.,  and  James,  v.  12. 
The  latter  of  these  texts  is  taken  from  tiie  former ;  and  the 
desi^  of  the  apostlcevidently  is,  to  guard  Christians  against 
makmg  rash  vows  or  promises  in  seasons  of.  peculiar  afflic^ 
tion.  We  shall  confine  our  observations,  therefore,  to  what 
our 'Saviour  says  on  the  subject.  Let  us  keep,  the  whole 
passage  in  our  eye,  and  attend  carefully  to  its'  scope,  con- 
nexion, and  beariQg :  it  forms  a  part  of  what  is  called  his 
sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  is  as  follows :  '^  Again,  ye  have 
heard  that  it  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time,  thou  sbalt 
not  forswear  thyself,  but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine 
oaths ;  but,  I  say  unto  you,  swear  not  at  all ;  neither  hjf 
heaven,  for  it  is  Qod's  throne;  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his 
footstool ;  neither  by  Jerussdem,  for  it  is  the  city  of  the  great 
King;  neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head,  because  diou 
canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or  black.  But  let  your  coia^ 
munication  be  yea,  yea;  nay,  nay:  for  whatsoever  is  mors 
than  these  cometh  of  eyil."  .  The  learned  Dr.  John  Owe%in 
his  admirable  '*  Expo^tion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews/-' 
remarks,  **  That  all  things  prohibited  by  our  Saviour,  in  this 
sermon  to  the  Jews,  were  in  themselves,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
law- of  (jod,  anUcedently  unktuful.  Our  Saviour  rends  the 
veil  of  their  pharisaical  hypocnsy,  discovers  the  corruptions 
of  their  traditions,  and  interpretations  of  the  law  ^  declares 
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tlie  trae  nature  of  din,  and,  in  sundry  instances,  abowd  h6w/ 
by  these  false  glosses,  the  body  of  the  people  had  been 
drawn  into  soul-ruining  sins ;  whereby  he  restored  the  law, 
so  to  speak,  to  its  pristine  glory.  Let  any  one  of  the  parti- 
culars mentioned  by  our  Saviour  be  considered,  and  it  will 
be  found,  that  it  was  before  unlaioful  in  itself,  or  declared  so 
in  the  positive  law  of  God/'  This  observation,  we  believe,  is 
just  add  weighty.  Let  us  apply  the  principle  which  it  em- 
bodies to  tbe  case  now  before  us.  We  have  seen  that  oaths 
were  in  use  before  the  giving  of  the  law,  that  Jehovah  him- 
self employed  them,  and  required  his  people  to  swear  on 
sundry  occasions;  we  have  seen,  that  the  moral  law  sane-* 
Honed  the  use  of  them,  as  means  of  maintaining  truth,  and  of 
binding  men  to' the  faithful  discharge  of  duty«  We  are  not 
to  suppose,  therefore,  that  when  Christ  says,  ^'  Swear  not  at 
all,'*  he  intends  to  forbid  the  proper  use  of  judicial  oaths,  or 
religious  vows ;  for  '*  he  came,"  as  he  solemnly  affirms,  ^*  not 
to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it,"  and  establish  its  sanctity. 
What  sort  of  swearing,  then,  did  he  mean  to  prohibit?  We 
answer,  all  swearing  in  our  **  communication,*^  or  ordinary 
conversation  and  intercourse  with  one  another ;  especially  such 
as  was  countenanced  by  the  frivolous  distinctions  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  other  uninspired  expounders  of  the  law. 
These  "  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,"  taught  the  people  Uiat 
tbey  might  swear  by  the  Almighty  as  often  as  they  pleased^ 
provided  they  complted  with  their  oaths.  They  tauent,  also, 
that  if  men  swore  by  heaven,  earth,  Jerusalem,  or  uieir  own 
heads,  such  oaths  were  not  binding.  This  was  a  manifest 
violation  of  the  third  commandment ;  and,  in  this  way,  it  is 
extensively  and  shockingly  violated  still;  and  that  too  by 
many  who  have  been  better  taught  than  were  the  disciples 
of  tbe  Pharisees.  Mark  how  our  divine  Teacher  from  heaven 
reproves  these  miserable  expositors,  and  unveils  their  silly 
glosses,  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Matt.  16—22.  ''  Woe 
wito  you,  ye  blind  guides !  who  say,  whosoever  shall  swear 
by'the  temple,  it  is  nothing ;  but  whosoever  shall  swear  by 
the  ^oM  of  the  temple,  he  is  a  debtor.  Ye  fools,  and  blind ! 
for  whether  is  greater,  the  gold,  or  the  temple  that  sanc- 
tiiieth  tiie  gold  ?  And  whosoever  shall  swear  oy  the  altar,  it 
IS  nothing ;  but  whosoever  sweareth  by  the  gift  that  is  upon 
it^  he  is  guilty.  Ye  fools,  and  blind !  for  whether  is  greater, 
the  gift,  or  the  altar  that  sauctifieth  the  gift?  Whoso,  there- 
fore, shall  swear  by  the  altar,  sweareth  by  it,  and  by  aH 
things  thereon ;  and  whoso  shall  swear  by  the  temple, 
sweareth  by  it,  and  by  him  that  dwelleth  therein ;  and  he 
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tint  shall  sweilr  by  heaven.  swec^^Ui^y  the  ihrone  of  God| 
and  by  him  that  sitteth  thereon."   . 
.  If  oar  Lord  meant  to  probiliit.all  sw^aringi  in  all  pqssibte 
cases,  we  think,  (and  we  desire  to  say  it  reverentb/,\ox^it 
of  the  aigmnent,)  he  violated  his  own  pijecept,  whioh  dq 
Christian  can  admit.  .  In  the .  gospel  by  Mark,  yiii.  12., 
we  find  this  expression,  used  by  llm»  m  reference  to  a  pre- 
aamptttons  deauuid  of  the^Fhamees,  of  a  ^iga  frofn  heaven 
to  demoBsfcrale  .his^Meisialisbip':  ''  Verily  f.say  unto  you, 
Iheie/flhairxfo.'siffa-be  given  unto  this  generation/'    nya 
more  literal  transUtion*  the  passage  wpu}d  read,  Yenly  I  lof 
•Mfo  yoif,  if  a  sifu  %haU  be  given  to  iU$  generation ;  whick^  ^ 
that  eminent  pntic*  Dr.  Daniel  Whitby,  remarks,  is  a  HebKeiv 
form  of  swearing,  and  imports  thus  much :  **  Let  God  punish 
me,  or  let  me  not  live,  if  a  sign  be  given  to  this  geneT&tioiv.'' 
The  wofds  are  exactly  parallel  to  several  other  expression^ 
in  Scripture,  which  are  expressly  called  oaths,  aqd  majr  be 
fairly  regarded  as  a  form  of  swearing.    In  the  twenty-sixtk 
chapter  of  Matthew,  63d  vers^,  we  are  infonped  t)iat  th|( 
hi^h.prieat  addressed  our  Lofd  thus:  ''I  adjure  tfa^e-by  the 
living  Odd,  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Cbiist  the 
Son  of  God.''    This  was  the  form  used,  at  that  timei  in 
potting  men  on  oath ;   and  criminal^  and  witnesses  were 
required  to  answer,  as  in  the  presence  of  God.  It  is  perfectly 
jplain,  therefore,  that  our  Lord  here  answered- upon  oath; 
which  be  certainly  would  not  have  done,  had  he,  iabis 
disconrse  on  the  Mount,  intended  to  forbid  swearing  19  & 

{'udicial'  and  solemn  n^anner.  If  the  use  of  the  oath  was  to 
»e  entirely  discbotinuod  under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  why 
did  the  Kedeemer  countenance  its  continuance  by  his  owp 
practice?  and  why  did  the  angel,  in  the  .Apocalypse,  ^' 
5  and  &  ''  lift  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  moear  by  him  th^ 
liveth  for  over  and  ever?"  Why  did  the  primitive, ChristianB 
make'nb  scruple  on  the  subject?  and  why  does  the  apostle 
Paul  so  frequently  make  use  of.  expressions  which  ar^  «a- 
tieniabfy  equivalent  to  oaths?  •  Take  a  few  instances;  and 
let  it  be  remembered  that  Paul  is  the  amanuensia  pf  the  Holy 
Spirit :  ^'  God  is  my  witness,  that  without  ceasins  I  m^^ 
mention  of  you  in  my  prayers."  Rom,  i.  9.  "  w)W  the 
things  which  1  write  unto  ypu,  behold,  before -God,  I  lis 
not.^  Gal.  i.  30.  "  The  God  and  Fathei;  of  our  Lofd  Jesus 
Christ  knoweth  that  I  lie  not.''  2  Cor.  3^.31.  *'  I  call  God 
to  record  upon  my  ^oul,  that  to  spare  you,  I  came  not  yet  to 
jCorinth."  2  Cor.  u  23<  "  God  is  my  record,  how  greatly  1 
long  after  you  >  in  the  boweJi  of  Jesu^  Cb(i9t«"  fnH*  i-  $- 
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''  Ifow/'  says  the  learne4  'Wbitbv/  **  the^  examples  prove 
that  blessea  Paul,  and  that  good  Spirit  by  which  he  was 
directed  thus  to  write,  did  not  conceive  all  swearing  to  .be 
forbidden  by  onr  Saviour's  ivords ;  but  that  it  was  still  law- 
folj  when  the  mfitter  was  of  grea$  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  souls  oif  men,  and  coiidd  not  be  confirmed  any  other 
way,  to  seal  it  with  a  voluntary  oath.  Nqw,.  undoubtedly, 
St.  Paul  well  understood  the*  mind  of  Christ  in  this,  his  pro^ 
hibition ;  and,  therefore,  had  he  conceived  it  so  universal,  as 
Bome  contend  it  is,  he  would  not  have  encouraged  others,  by 
his  example,  to  transgress  it." 

Christians  are  warranted  in  the  use  of  oaths,  then,  pro- 
vided they  use  them  lawfully;  i.  e.  when  regularly  called 
upon  by  ecclesiastical,  or  civil  authority,  to  give  testimony, 
for  the  maintenance  of  truth  and  Justice,  and  for  the  tennis- 
^  nating  of  strife.    The  manner  of  taking  an  oath  has  been 
various,  in  ^different  periods  and  nations  of  the  world.    The 
kissing  of  the  Bible,  requiring  the  witness  to  swear  upon  the 
holy  evangelists,  and  tne  admission  of  simple  affirmation, 
instead  of  an  oath,  are  usages  which  we  cannot  approve  of. 
We  would  prefer,  in  every  instance, '/Ae7t/3^fng  m  of  the  hand, 
with  a  direct  appeal  to  the  omniscient  Searcher  oj  hearts.    The 
oath  is  an  awful  solemnity,  and  it  ought  never  to  be  resorted 
to.  lightly  or  needlessly.    The  two  most  common  abuses  of 
this  divine  rite,  are  perjury  and  profaneness.    Thesei  indeed, 
are  nearly  allied.    The  man  who  swears  y*a/se/y,  imprecates 
upon  his  soul  the  infinite  and  insupportable  displeasure  of 
the  Almighty  Ood;  and  he  who  swears  in  common  con- 
versation, cannot  fail  to  perjure  himself*.    What  foolhardi- 
nesa,-— what  in&tuated  temerityi-rwhat  a  gr^  outrftge 
upon  the.  laws  of  decency]  andi  religion,  for  an  int^i^ent  and 
accountable  creature  to  invoke  his  Maker  to  attest -his  hard 
mpeeches,  his  ribaldry,  or  his  nonsense ! 

We  close  our  remarks,  on  this  subject,  by  subjoining  a 
Bolemn  admonition  to  profane  swearers,  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  Dr.  Dwieht,  president*  of  Yale  College,  (Con.) 

**  You,  unhappily  for  yourselves^  are  those  who  take  the 
name  of  God  in  vain ;  and,  of  course,  are  now,  or  soon  wiR 
be,  subjects  of  all  the  guilt  and  danger  which  I  have  specified. 
Now,  therefore,  thus  saiththe  Lord,  consider  your  v^ays,    Re« 

*  In  cooMnon  conversation,  in  England,  at  least,  oaths  are  not  generally 
used  BS  asseverations ;  but  as  idle,  though  imj^ious,  expletives;  for  which, 
nradi  as  we  detest  so  ungentlemanly  and  unchristian  a  practice,  it  would  be 
haid  to  ^har^  those  who  use  them  ^ith  perjury.  We  hope  this  habit,  as 
fooHsh  as  it  IS  bricked,  is  fiist  going  out  of  fashion.— Edit.  '    '  > 
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member  what  you  are  doing ;  against  whom  your  evil  tongues 
are  directed ;   who  is  the   object  of  your  contempt  and 
mockery.    Ask  yourselves  what  you  gam — ^what  you  expect 
to  gain*— what  you  do  not  lose.     Remember  that  you  lose 
your  reputation,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  all  the  wise  and 
good,  and  all  the  blessings  of  their  company  and  friendship 
—  that  you  sacrifice  your  peace  of  mind  —  that  you  break 
down  all  those  principles  on  which  virtue  may  be  grafted, 
and  with  them  every  rational  hope  of  eternal  life  —  that  you 
are  rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  corrupted,  day  by  day 
—and  that,  with  this  deplorable  character,  you  are  preparing 
to  go  to  judgment.     Ihink  what  it  will  be  to  swear  and 
curse,   to  mock  God,  and  insult  your  Redeemer,  through 
life  —  to  carry  your  oaths  and  curses  to  a  dying  bed;  —  to 
enter  eternity  with  blasphemies  in  your  mouths  —  and  to 
stand  before  the  final  bar,  when  the  last  sound  of  profane- 
ness  has  scarcely  died  upon  your  tonnes."    ''  Thou  shaft 
not  fake  the  name  of  the  Lord  thj/  God  tn  vain,  for  the  Lord 
trill  not  hold  him  guiltless  who  taketh  his  name  in  vain.** 


Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  Island  of  St.  Helena;  with  Minutes 
of  a  Conversation  with  Buonaparte  at  Longwood,  in  the 
Month  of  March,  1816.  By  an  Officer  in  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company*s  Service. 

"  Yesterday  his  name 

Was  mighty  on  the  earth :— to-day— Vis  whatf 

H.  K.  White. 

It  was  just  on  the  eve  of  that  season  when  the  French 
emperor,  with  his  numerous  armed  myrmidons,  set  out  from 
his  capital,  in  order  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  allied 
armies,  then  occupying  important  posts  in  various  parts  of 
Flanders^  that  our  ship  weighed  anchor;  and  a  brisk  ^nd 
carrying  her  out  to  sea,  deprived  us  of  an  acquaintance  -witii 
the  results  of  the  bloody  strife  at  Waterloo  till  the  following 
year.  It  was  not,  indeed,  till  we  arrived  at  Canton,  that  we 
heard  that  a  war  had  actually  been  commenced ;  but  of  its 
events  we  could  learn  nothing  —  but  were  doomed  to  be 
tortured  by  a  thousand  reports,  all  equally  absurd,  but  all 
testifying  that  a  blow  had  been  somewhere  struck.  The  tale 
remained  to  be  fully  told,  and  the  victorious  issue  of  British 
valour  and  perseverance  to  be  developed,  till  the  lofty  foe- 
man  of  our  country  should  meet  ourt^Wondering  gaze,  a 
captive  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena;  and  we  there  ahoukl 
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learn  the  particulars  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  capitula-t 
tion  of  Paris,  the  decheance  of  Napoleon,  and  the  subsequent 
reinstatement  of  the  Bourbons. 

St.  Helena,  the  refreshing  place  between  one  world  and 
another,  of  which  an  old  writer  says,  **  placed  in  the  crystal* 
line  centre  of  the  hemisphere,  lies  a  small  isle  of  pearl  of  the 
sea/'  is  situated  in  latitude  1&*  south  of  the  line,  and  in  6  de- 
grees west  longitude.  An  immense  sea  rolls  between  it  and 
every  other  land,  except  the  small  unpeopled  island  of  Ascen- 
sion, which  lies  800  miles  to  the  north  of  it.  On  making 
safe  anchorage  in  the  roads,  we  soon  discovered  the  changes 
in  an  island  hitherto  open  to  every  visitor.  Cannon  were 
placed  around  it,  whence  some  shots  were  fired  at  us,  ere  we 
nnderstood  the  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  its  govern- 
ment, since  we  last  touched  there.  Encamped  bands  of 
soldiers  were  every  where  seen;  the  shipping  was  more 
numerous  than  we  had  before  witnessed,  and  an  admiral's 
flag  was  flying  at  the  mast  of  one  of  a  larger  description  than 
was  usual  on  this  station.  Several  boats,  from  the  shipping 
and  the  shore,  soon  hovered  around  us ;  whose  crews  com- 
municated to  us  the  wonderful  news  of  the  day,  the  state  of 
the  island,  and  the  regulations  then  in  force.  These  all 
appeared  strange,  and  particularly  those  which  ordained, 
that  nothing  but  the  most  urgent  necessity  would  be  re- 
ceived as  a  plea  for  landing  on  the  island,  and  this  only  to 
the  superior  officers.  As  we  were  likely  to  remain  three  or 
four  days,  to.  take  in  water,  8cc.,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 

obtain  permission  to  go  ashore  with  our  first  mate,  N , 

in  order  to  visit  my  friend,  captain  R ,  of  the  63rd  regi- 
ment. At  the  usual  landing  place,  we  effected  a  footing,  and 
soon  found  ourselves  in  James'  Town.  It  hardly  deserves 
the  name  of  a  town,  being  rather  a  deep  ravine,  or  ditch. 
At  the  mouth  it  is  extremely  narrow,  hardly  400  y;^rds  in 
breadth ;  it  then  becomes  narrower,  till  it  ends  in  a  point, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  bounded  on  each  side  by 
almost  perpendicular  cliffs,  called  Rupert's  and  Ladder  Hill. 
Before  the  arrival  of  Buonaf^rte,  a  considerable  trade  was 
carried  on  in  the  island ;  but  now  "  o'ej  its  marts,  brooded 

silence."    I  slept  at  the  house  of  captain  R ,  and  when 

awoke  in  the  morning,  was  alanped  at  the  singularly  stupen- 
dous rocks  which  hung  over  my  head,  and  seemed  ready  at 
each  passing  wind  to  form  a  cairn  for  my  burying  place. 
Cannon  were  placed  in  front  of  the  town,  and  the  soldiers 
who  guarded  tnem  lived  in  little  houses  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock.    These,  with  the  utufierous  forts,  formed  a  singular 
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appearanpe,  and  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  the  inost  vigoroo^ 
assaults  from  vrithout.  It  appears  to  have  been  i^  genenily 
received  opinion  in  England,  that  it  was  impossible  to  effect 
a  landing  in  the  island  by  surprise,  and  that  there  are  OTiy 
one  or  two  landing  places.  The  fact,  however,  is,  tbat 
although  the  coast  on  all  sides  is  well  fenced  by  rockar  of 
immense  magnitude,  and  clifis  rising  to  the  heiffbt  of  from 
500  to  more  than  1200  feet  above  the  sea,  the  island  can  be 
entered  by  various  inlets,  as  well  as  by  many  singular 
ravines,  of  which  there  are'  no  less  than  twelve  whence 
Buonaparte  might  have  escaped,  unless  particularly  guudedj 
but  as  no  vessel  can  approach  in  any  direction  withoot 
being  descried  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles,  it  would 
have  been  useless  in  him  to  escape,  considering  the  ship- 

Ring  which  were  ever  on  the  watch.  Captain  R--*-^ 
imished  horses  for  N-^ — ^  and  myself,  to  tak^  an  ezcuff; 
sion,  without  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  Ime 
done  so,  from  the  heat  of  the  weaiher,»  and  the  ciaggy 
nature  of  the  country.  We  set  off  for  the  British  camp, 
about  five  miles  distant  from  James'  Town,  after  taking  an 
early  dinner  with  our  friend.  We  had  literally  to  climb  a 
steep  ziff-zag  Ben  Iioihond  kind  of  hill,  which  gave  us  no 
favourable  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  island,  for  nought  is 
seen  around  but  wild  sterility.  The  road  has  been  cot  in 
the  solid  rock — a  work  of  Herculean  labour.  To  travel  here 
on  horseback  would  be  dangerous,  if  not  presumptuous, 
were  not  the  sides  of  the  road  secured  by  a  parapet  wall. 
Even  in  its  present  condition  it  is  a  giddy  height,  and  amply 
sufficient  to  terrify  those  who  exercise  too  much  of  their 

Sazing  conceptions,  in  looking  down  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
ames'  Town  in  their  grave  below.  We  found  the  appear- 
ance of  things  much  dianged,  after  having  ascendea  for 
about  a  mile.    Rural  images  presented  themselves ;  nature 

Eeeped  forth  in  gay  luxuriance ;  and  the  scenery  of  pastoral 
fe  becatne  every  where  visible.  Many  pleasant  country 
seats  diversified  the  view,  whilst  our  toils  were  rewarded  by 
the  simple  notes  of  many  a  passing  herdsman.  Bvery  thing 
appeared  uncommonly  fruitful ;  the  com  rich  in  prospect,  and 
potatoes  high  in  stem :  most  species  of  firuit  ore  said  here  to 
abound,  witn  vegetables  of  every  description.  The  scenery 
18  greatly  enlivened  by  a  variety  of  fiiie  springs  and  currentai 
We  pushed  on  our  steeds,  and  arrived  at  Hntt's  €Sate,  the 
residence  of  general  Bertrand,  and  were  introduced  to  its 
master  and  his  lady.  Our  reception  was  extremely  flattering. 
A  refreshment  was  immediately  placed  before  us,  with  as 
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j&Tltation  to  miJce  some  stay.    Machine  B^^rtntnd  -wte  fx-^ 
irenfely  yoluble,  and  is  a  most  interesting  Ikde  woman. /Her 
^n;  Henry,  she  delighted  to  praise ;  showed  vs  his.pioturcr 
set  in  ditimonds,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  ''  very  image 
of  the  king  of  Rome/'  The  conduct  of  general  Bertrand  ill  iin«: 
derstood  to  have  been  extremely  consistent  since  bis  residenee 
in  4he  idftnd;  most  people  spoke  of  him  trith  respect.    We 
teft  our  kind  Frenchman  and  his-  lady,  and  soon  afterward 
reached  the  English  camp,  which  is  half  a  mile  fifom  Long-' 
wood,  the  residence  of  Buonaparte.    The^  camp  was  in  a 
most  beautiful  situation,  and  included  a  bolnplete  ^iew  of 
Ik>ngwood  and  the  adjacent  country.    The  oncers  at  the 
eamp  were  full  of  complaints*  and  appeared,  as  did  iJso  the 
soldiers  in  eeneral*  to  be  extremely  aiscontented  waib^  ibeif 
situation.    Ifor  is- it  surprising  that-the^  shcnld  be  so;  fot 
unless  the  mind  be  enabled  to  retire  within  itielf-^to  lire  on 
its  own  stores  —  to  concentrate  its  hopes  on  an  infinite  good 
—  to  extend,  by  the  aid  of  fancy,  tlie  ran^e  of  its  ideas; 
retirement  like,  this  will  become  a  durance  vile,  instead  of  4 
^^  blest  seclusion  from  a  jarring  world.''    After  gazing  ot| 
.Longwood,  with  the  faint  hope  of  seeing  die  captive  at  a 
distance,  through  the  **  loop-noles  of  retreat/'  we  sauntered 
about  the  camp,  and  passed  the  sentinels.    We  were  alonei; 
sind  imobservra.    A  sudden  tbo9ght  aroseia  our  minds,  aji 
to  the  possibility  of  gaining  Buonaparte's  maiision>  and  see^ 
ing  his  person.    We  hesitated  not  a  moment-^ we  resolved ; 
and  careless  as  t&  consequences,  set  off  at  fdtt  speed,  each 
by  a  diflferent  route,  to  avoid  suspicion.    It  was  my  lot  to 
strike  into  an  obscure,  unfrequented,  and,  I  believe,  un- 
known path.    Hedges  and  ditches  were  trifling  obstrtetionB 
in  the  way  —  curiosity  and  zeal  conquered  these  and  others, 
by  which  I  was  assaited.    A  large  field  of  potatoes  favoured 
wy  stolen  visit,  by  obscurtns  the  one  half  of  my  person.    I 
gained  Longwood,  and  rushed  unheedinigly  into  a  door^ 
wfaiGh  was  open,  at  die  back  of  the  house.    I  fotuid  ifayself 
in  a  small  uncomfortable  looking  room,  ind  in  the  presence 
of  a  middle-i^d  man  and  a  yoirth.    I  conceived  the  formet 
to  be  the  valet,  or  some  other  domestic  ia^  the  family,  his 
dre8»  oorresponding  with  that  of  persons  of  diis  description; 
I  was  mistaken;  it  was  the  count  Las  Cases  mid  lus  son; 
Discovering  my  agitation,  which  had  gained  upon  tne  by  the 
beat  of  the  weauier,  the  race  I  had  run,  and  the  situation  in 
which  I  then  stood,  he  very  politely  handed  itie  -a,.pfaair) 
wh^i,  after  a  little  breathing,  i  told  him  my  tdey  and  that 
tha  professed  object  of  my  visit  was  to  behold  general  Buo^ 
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naparie.  "  Sir/'  ^aid,  he  in  correct  En^Iish^  **  yo«r  object  u 
goody  and  your  curiosity  laudable.  To  see  the  en^^eror,  of 
whom  the  whole  world  has  heard,  is/ 1  repeat,  laadable^aod 
I  pledge  myself  to  gratify  you."  Las  Cases  then  requested 
me  to  wait  tin  it  should  be  the  time  of  the  '^  emperor's" 
evening  ride,  which,  he  added,  would  soon  arrive.  Whikt 
seated,  I  observed  various  English  mechanics  passing  and 
repassing,  who  eyed  me  with  attention.  I  feared  lest  my 
abode  within  should  appear  too  daring;,  and  induce  a  mis^ 
construction  of  my  views.    I  observed  to  the  count,  that  I 

would  walk  out  in  search  of  my  friend  N ,  and  wait  the 

appearance  of  the  emperor.     Ni was  at  the  stables,  in 

close  conversation  with  captain  Poppleton,  whose  tent  was 

E itched  adjoining  them,  and  who  then  saw  Buonaparte  eveiy 
our,  reported  to  the  admiril,  and  was  responsible  for  his 
person.    The  captain  never  dreamed  but  tnat  we  were  in 
possession  of  a  pass  from  the   admiral,   or  he  certainly 
would  have  questioned  our  objept.     He  is  an  officer  of 
pleasing  manners,  and  treated  us  with  much  civility.   We 
partook  of  the  cheer  which  his  tent  afforded.    The  story 
respecting  Buonaparte's  escape  from  his  boundaries,  and  the 
firing  of  the  guards  is  an  idle  tale.    The  fact  is,  Napoleon 
being  an  expert  cavalry   rider,   and   captain  P^  only  an 
infantry  (^cer,  and  little  accustomed  to  riding  manGBUTres, 
the  latter  had  been  left  far  behind  by  his  companion,  in  one 
of  his  airings.    Buonaparte,  it  seems,  enjoyed  most  heartily 
the  triumph  of  ^;alloping  away  from  his  keeper,  who  cooU 
onlv  bear  the  simple  jog-trot  of  his  Rosinante.    Buonapaite 
had  really  exceeded  the  length  of  his  chain,  made  some 
romantic    and    chivalric  leaps  in  his  progress,  and  had 
climbed  some  dreadful  steeps.    Captain  P.  was  highly  in- 
censed at  his  conduct,  and  made  a  report  to  the  admiral. 
The  unlucky  evil-doer  was  not  allowed  to  ride  out  with  the 
captain  for  some  time,  and  he  was  assured,  by  a  rough  mes- 
sage from  the  admiral,  that  if  he  ever  transgressed  in  such  a 
way  again,  the  sentinels  had  orders  to  level  him  to  the  eartL 
Durioig  our  conversation  with  the  captain,  an  Irishman  at 
work  very  near  us,  was  talking  and  muttering  to  himself  in  a 
most  humorous  manner;  and  cursing  his  hard  fate,  in  being 
shut  up  in  such  a  place.    The  ^reen  hills  of  his  native  isle, 
with  all  their  soft  and  endearing  associations,  seemed  to 
^  awaken  in  his  breast  the  most  lively  emotions.     He  made  it 
appear,  that  he  had  been  actually  trepanned  into  the  island. 
Longwood  comprises  1500  acres  of  fing  laud,  and  is  a  beau- 
tiful plain,  elevated  2000  feet  above  the  sea.    The  wood  ta 
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long  since  been  -cut  down,  and  fields  of  com  and  grass 
occupy  its  place.  The  view  is  extensive,  and  the  sea  pros* 
pect  most  enchanting.  The  whole  presents  a  fine  scope  for 
contemplation. 

The  shadows  of  evening  were  creeping  upon  iis,  when 
Buonaparte's  coachman  appeared  with  his  helpers,  at  the 
stables ;  put  four  horses  to  the  carriage  of  his  master^  and 
drove  up  to  the  front  of  the  house.    Soon  after  Napoleon 
appeared  himself,  and  was  followed  into  the  garden  oppo- 
site, by  a  numerous  train  of  living  monstrosities.    Havmg 
halted  and  formed  a  circle,  we  beheld  Buonaparte  and  Las 
Cases  in  earnest  conversation.     Tlie  former  bowed  most 
politely  to  us,  and  Las  Cases  approached,  and  begged  to 
introduce  us  to  the  emperor.  We  were  received  with  marked 
attention,  placed  on  each  side  of  his  person,  standing  un- 
covered with  the  whole  of  his  followers*    Madame  Sfon- 
tholon  was  the  only  female  in  the  party.    I  confess  1  felt 
somewhat  awed  at  me  first  interview  with  such  a  man,  and 
as  I  did  not  obtain  a  correct  view  of  his  countenance,  I 
could  not  immediately  observe  **  the  face  of  villany*'  in  all' 
.the  stem  reality  of  life,  nor  mark  the  '^  living  lineaments 
of  hatred."    My  mind  ^as  crowded  with  the  most  lively 
and  powerful  associatipn  of  ideas,  connected  with  the  per- 
sonage whose  arm  now  touched  mine.    The  shaking  of  em- 
pires to  their  foundations  by  a  nod  —  the  creation  of  kings 
.oat  of  nothing — ^e  ruUn^  the  destiny  of  half  the  world-r 
all  these  floated  in  my   ousy  mind.     Buonaparte  was  in 
high  good  humour;  and  after  qnr  names  and  professions 
were  duly  announced  by  I^  Cases,  he  directed  his  dis- 
course with  great  ease,  but  majesty  of  deportment,  to  N., 
as  chief  officejr  of  the  ■  The  conversation,  on  the  part 

of  Buonaparte,  n^a^  in  French;  Las  Cases  became  our  in- 
terpreter: the  former  needed  none,  for  he  comprehended 
our  answers  with  much  felicity.  Spme  of  his  questions 
were  doubtless  very  silly,  but  I  think  in  the  main  they 
discovered  him  to  be  a  man  of  very  superior  discernment. 
When  any  were  asked  of  a .  trifling  nature,  it  was  easy  to 
discoves  a  decided  absence  of  n^ind,  and  a  total  inatten- 
tion as  to  the  reply.  Certaiply  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
this  in  his  conversation,  and  I  think  his  volubility  in  many 
in^tancesy  may  be  compared  to  the  little  bells  the  Chinese 
.)iang  round  their  temples,  which  are  under  no  direction 
bat  that  of  the  wind,  every  breeze  of  which  sets  them  in 
motion,  and  pauses  them  to  give  forth  rude,  inarticulate, 
and  unmeaning  sounds..  In  spite,  however,  of  all  our  an- 
tipathies to  the  man,  he  appeared  to  have  many  intellectual 
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distinctioBs  —  to  possess  one  original  iEirid  supernatural  Ik^ 
colty :  tlie  facttlty  of  developing -a  snbject  by  a  single  glatice 
of  the  mind,  ana  detecting  at  once  the  very  point  on  wbidi 
it  depends.  Pfo  matter  wnat  the  question :  though  it  were 
ten  times  more  knotty  than  the  ''  gnarled  oak  *J*  the  light- 
ning of  heayen  is  scarcely  more  rapid,  nor  more  resistless, 
than  was  his  astonishing  penetration:  nor  did  the  exercise 
of  it  seem  to  cost  him  an  effort.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
as  easy  as  vision.  I  am  persuaded  that  his  eyes  did  not 
fly  over  a  landscape^  add  take  in  its  various  objects  with 
more  promptitude  and  facility,  than  his  mind  eiabraced  and 
analyzed  tne  most  complicated  subjects.  I  regret  mi 
inability  to  record  all  the  judicious*  observations  which 
t  heard  him  make.  His  mental  operations  were  too  rapid 
for  the  memory  to  retain.  His  judgment  on  men  and 
thines  appeared  to  be  instantaneously  formed.  The  coup 
•d^cni  6i  the  military  engineer,  or  the  quiek  and  sure  tad 
of  the  medical  practitioner,  in  marking  the  diagnostics  of 
disease,  bear  some  analogy  to  the  conclusions  or  a  Buonat 

J  arte.    Hence  it  has  been  said  of  him,  that  the  first  burst  of 
is  mind  was  always  grand.    It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
notice  one  third  of  the  infinite  variety  of  topics  which  he 
entered  into,  and  asked  questions  upon.   Not  tnat  be  needed 
instruction,  or  was  a  novice  in  human  affairs,  for  he  waA 
Evidently  master  of  all  the  subjects  brought  under  hia  vieW« 
O,  that  with  all  the  advantages  derived  from  the  high  pia^ 
nable  on  which  he  was- placed,  he  had  learned  the  art  grtathf 
'how  to  live !    The  following  is  a  iselection  of  the  subjects 
which  formed  the  conversation  between  Buonaparte  and 
•N — — .     What  our  car^o   was ;  length    of   the  voyag^^ 
what  teas  we  had  on  board,  and  what  description  of  sitk  f  tb^ 
quantity  of  men  necessary  for  the  ship,  and  expenses  of  their 
maintenance ;  what  guns,  provision,  and  weight,  she  carried ; 
properties  of  th6  sea ;  ship-building  in  its  different  classes; 
convoy  and  navigation ;  Chinese  ^  opmipn  of  England,  and 
her  naval  power ;  the  Chinesie  character,  customs,  mannenk, 
laws,  religion,  and  population;  battle  of  Wateriob,  and'loid 
* Weilipgton ;  sir  John  Moore,  and  the  Spanish-  war,  ius. 
Questions  in  connexion  with  these  subjects  were  dennaiidCfd 
Vith  great  eagerness ;  but  it  was  evident,  tihat  Buonaparte 
was  well  converpaiit  with  them,  from  the  detection' of  sevond 
errors  which  had  been  unintentionally  made*    For  instance 
in  the  foHowing  particular : — • 

'    Buonaparte.    What   number   of   Frenchmen    remte   at 
Canton? 

N .    One. 
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Buotk^aHe.    What  is  the  occupation  of  Monsieur  ? 

if ..    Cook  te  the  factory  of  the  East  India  Company^ 

3uonapaHe.    Are  there  no  others  ? 

N— .    Notanv. 

Buonaparte.    What  then  i^  become  of  the  two*  French 
^uasionaries,  who  long  resided  there  ? 
.  ^r— •    1 1^  your  pardon*  these  persons  .^till  reside  at 
Canton.    I  bad  forgotten  them. 
. .  BikmaipaTte*    So  I  thought 

'.  Much  anxiety  was  displayed  in  questions  ab<)ut  the  Chi-^ 
nese.  His  pondered  at  the  policy  of  goyermoents  in  fostiee* 
ittg  ignorance  and  moiK>poIy ;  snid  be  thought  it  would  be 
proper  to  pUll  down  the  holds  of  prejudice^  ^uspicion^  and 
^retousnesa;  but  obsetTed,  ''  -f  only  think  00 — the  subject 
IB  new  to  me— rit  is  worth  attention."  He  .a^ked  what  the 
Chinese  thought  of  the  British  naval  power]  We  replied, 
they  thought  verr  greatly  qf  jt.  **  Ah,. indeed/'  said  he^ 
*f  aiuiso  do  I !"  Respecting  teas  we  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh, 
Buonaparte  excepted,  ^*  I  have  been  •  informed/'  said  he, 
f'  that  there  is  much. imposition  practised  on  your  Company, 
by  the  Chinese,  in  the  article  of  tea.  .  That  they  first  of  all 
jierive  for. themselves. the  virtues  of  the  tea,  dry  it  up,  and 
^11  it  to4he  Company,  ]fou*maynot  think  so;  but  what 
do  you  know  about  the  secrets  of  tbeir  trade?  you  are  the 
strangers  without,,  no^  tpithm  thy  gates  J*  He  inquired  if  we 
nad  heard  of  the  battlceof  Waterloo,  with  as  much  sangfroid 
as  if  be  had  not  been  involved  in  its  ruin.  He  praised  lord 
Weliii^fon-^pntised' the  courage  of  the  conflicting  armies^ 
and  intunated  very  intelligibly,  that  Wellington  was  the  only 
general  ecjn&l  to  nimself.  ''  In  prudence,'*  said  he,  ^'  he  is 
jfny  superior/'  He  adverted  to  the  war  in  Spain,  in  terms  of 
regret*  He  declared  sir  John  Moore  to  be  tne  bravest  gene- 
ral the  English  ever  had ;  spoke  of  the  immense  difficulties 
lie  encountered,  and  the  glorious  death  he  died.  Buonaparte 
made  many  observations  on  the  bravery  and  character  of  the 
British  cavaby;  ridiculed  dieir  many  appendages,  and  as-. 
^nred  us  with  great  gravity,  that  they  were  by  no,  means 
equal  to  the  French.  No  censure  was  implied  in  this  on  the 
gallantry  cf  the  former,  but  against  the  bad  management  of 
their  horses,  and  the  generally  bad  constructed  .<^urb  of  theif 

teins. .   After  close  questioning  N on  points  connected 

with  his  profession  as  a  sailor,  during,  which  he  displayed  a 
prodieioas  nautical  science,  he  turned  quickly  round  on  his 
light  neel,  and  addressed  me,  looking  me  full  in  the  face  as 
^  did  so.    I  hardly  expected  to  escape  a  keen  examination^ 
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afler  what  I  had  heard  pass  between  N and  himpelf ;  yet 

I  felt  somewhat  confident  that  there  woald  be  a  falling 
off  in  his  ability,  when  the  study  of  the  healing  art  should  be 
discussed.    Buonaparte  commenced  with  inquiries  (as  he  bad 

done  with  N )  as  to  my  name,  coantry,  education,  and 

connexions.  On  learning  tnat  I  was  from  Scotland,  he  pud 
a  handsome  tribute  to  the  Scottish  character,  and  obserred 
to  I^as  Cases,  **  Ih  8*6livent  au^essus  des  hommes.^* 

He  asked  the  name  of  my  native  town  or  village,  on  hear- 
ing which,  he  said  to  Las  Cases,  "  C*e$t  Penaroit  (A  na- 
gmrent  Rogerson  et  Hatliday,  fameux  mededns  a  la  tour 
Russe**  He  demanded  the  name  of  the  University  I  attended. 
On  telling  him  Edinburgh,  he  observed,  '^  Edinburgh  est  la 
pauvrete,  Edinburgh  est  la  pauvrete,'*  My  age  was  also  a 
subject  of  his  inquiry,  and  being  informed,  he  expressed 
great  surprise  at  my  youth,  and  at  my  being  a  practitioner  at 
so  early  a  period.  And  yet  I  have  understood,  that  the 
period  of  activity  was  always  marked  out  by  him  at  no 
great  advance  in  life.  When  he  was  asked  to  employ  any 
one  whom  he  did  not  sufficiently  know,  he  was  accustomed 
to  say,  ''  Quel  a^  avez-vous  y  If  the  age  of  the  petitioner 
exceeded  forty.  If apoleon  dismissed  him  with  this  remark, 
**  Ton  adolescence  est  passe,*'  Buonaparte  was  anxious  to 
know,  if  I  had  heard  or  any  advances  in  the  science  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery.  The  performance  of  bleeding  occupied 
most  of  his  attention :  he  wished  to  know  wheUier  it  was 
most  advisable  to  bleed  in  the  vein  or  the  artery,  and 
whether  the  circulating  fluid  was  best  lessened  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  lancet,  cupping-glasses,  or  the  leech.  He  con- 
sidered the  instruments  in  use  for  opening  a  vein  not  quite 
suited  to  the  purpose,  and  suggested  hints  for  their  improve- 
ment. I  was  also  asked,  how  I  should  proceed  in  certain 
cases  which  he  enumerated,  and  whether  I  thought  well  of 
vomits ;  blistering  plasters  and  the  pulse  were  next  under 
review.  The  Chinese  physicians  were  noticed  by  Buona- 
parte as  remarkable  in  particular  cases,  and  for  feeling  the 
pulse  in  every  part  of  the  human  body.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  conversation  I  had  an  opportunity  of  beboldiog 
his  countenance,  with  which  I  was  much  prepossessed,  and 
which  I  can  never  forget.  His  person  was  truly  interest- 
ing, and  he  carried  his  figure  to  the  best  advantage.  His 
manners  were  those  of  a  gentleman,  and  extremely  win- 
ning. Upon  the  whole,  I  think,  I  never  saw  his  equal  for 
natural  shape,  and  perfectability  of  human  countenance.  I 
should  conceive  the  latter  u  fine  spe^iiuea  of  the  Rofflsa 
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cast,  and  to  be  a  perfect  model  of  the  plastic  hand  of 
nature.  In  ^ain  I  looked  for  the  ''  murderer/'  the  **  moii- 
ster/'  the  "  villain,"  the  *'  wretch,"  the  **  assassin/'  in  the 
place,  which  is  generally  said  to  be  an  index  of  the  mind. 
This  rule  will  not  hold  good  with  respect  to  Buonaparte. 
In  the  face  of  Buonaparte  you  saw  nothing  of  the  interior 
organization  —  nothing  in  the  muscles  from  which  the  pe- 
culiar character  could  be  read :  all  without  was  interesting 
•and  engaging;  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  all  within  was  far 
from  being  correct.  Perhaps  it  woukl  hardly  be  fair  to 
apply  Montgomery's  description  of  the  Giant  Iking  to  Buo- 
naparte,  when  after  speaking  of  the  calm  and  awful  grace  of 
his  countenance,  he  adds, 

''  But  direst  cruelty,  by  guile  represt, 
Lurk'd  in  the  dark  volcano  of  his  breast; 
In  silence  brood ing^  like  the  secret  power 
That  springs  the  earthquake  at  the  midnight  hour." 

I  confess  myself  entirely  ignorant  of  the  physiognomicaji 
system  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim;  therefore,  I  cannot  de- 
termine if  there  was  any  propensity  discoverable  in  the  cra- 
nium of  this  singular  man.  i  should  imagine,  however,  that 
if  the  system  be  true,  a  little  attention  would  have  traced 
the  organ  of  combativeness,  as  well  as  that  of  coveti veness; 
but  as  I  must  be  understood  to  place  little  reliance  on  ex- 
.temal  observations,  by  means  of  craniological  science,  I 
•abandon  this  idea  as  superficial.  During  our  interview  with 
Napoleon,  he  took  a  prodigious  quantity  of  snuff,  from  a 
box  made  of  exquisite  tortoise-shell,  mounted  with  silver 
medallions,  with  the  heads  of  the  king  of  Rome,  Maria 
Louisa,  and  Julius  Csesar.  His  dress  was  the  same  as  he 
18  usually  described  to  have  worn.  He  had  a  singular 
aversion  to  red  clothes.  Captain  Poppleton  indulged  him 
on  his  first  arrival  in  the  island,  by  putting  on  a  dress  not 
mitiiaire.  We  began  to  fear,  as  the  time  drew  on,  that  the 
gates  of  James'  l\)wn  would  be  shut;  we  therefore  showed 
symptoms  of  uneasiness ;  and  had  notlongto  experience  this. 
iSttonaparte,  with  his  hawk's  eye,  understood  our  looks,  po- 
litely wished  us  good  evening,  and  retired*  The  party  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  house ;  the  ride  was  countermanded,  and 
the  carriage,  which  had  been  waiting  above  an  hour,  was 
driven  back  to  the  stable«yard.  We  made  great  haste  to 
the  town,  where  we  arrived  in  perfect  safety;  spent  the 

evening  with  captain  R ,  and  retired  for  the  night.    My 

mind  was  so  completely  absorbed  in  reviewing  the  occur- 
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rentes  of  the  dav/and>  reflecting  upon  my  interview  witb 
one  of  BO  rare  a  kind,  thai  sleep  never  visited  my  pillow  till 
morning.  Nor  were  hi^  .generous  followers  in  captivity  less 
the  object  of  my  wonder  and  reispect.  I  hope  I  shall  be  sof- 
ficiently  understood :  I  am  not  about  to  defend  the  general 
conduct,  of  such  men ;  but  I  feel  myself  bound  to  separate 
the  iron  from  the  clay,  and  to  admire  that  part  of  their  con- 
duct which  displayed  so  much  disinterested  friendship,  in 
becoming  exiles  from  their  homes  and  from  polished  society, 
to  dwell  in  comparative  solitude  with  a  decayed  and  follai 
master.  The  world  has  to  boast  of  fcfw  examples  of  decided 
friendship,  and  the  observation  of  the  Roman  poet  is,  alas! 
too  just  respecting  human  nature-— 


u 
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Human  friendship  is  precarious-^ the  world  is  full  of  in-* 
gratitude;  but  here  we  behold  men  whom  we  have  been 
taught  to  despise,  exhibiting  a  nobleness  of  soul  nearly 
equal  to  any  instances  of  gratitude  .upon  record.  How  often, 
among  us  who  rejoice  that  French  principles  are  discarded, 
do  we  behold  a  contrary  conduct;  and  when  earthly  comforts, 
grandeur,  and*  glory,  exhibit  their  fragility  and  become  ex;* 
tinct,  witness  the  night  of  professed  mtads,  who  oidy  fol- 
lowed in  our  train  when  prosperity  was  at  its  zenith !  But 
without  multiplying  reflections,  I  have  only  to  add  to  this 
plain  narrative  of  iacis,  that  'we  spent  a  Sunday  in  St. 
Helena,  which  was  religiously  observed  by  the  people  of  the 
town.  One  thing  I  should  notice  as  singular  in  the  island ;  — 
servants,  or  rather  slaves,  are  let  odt  to  hire,  like  horses :  this 
remains  to  be  explained.  In  the  course  of  the  following  day, 
we  were  on  board :  by  this  time,  the  newv  of  our  visit  to  the 
state  prisoner  had  reached  the  admiral.  He  was  faigbiy 
offended,  —  our  captain  having*  pledged  himself  that  none 
of  the  crew  should  visit  Longwood.  No  blame  could,  how^ 
ever,  be  attached  to  this  worthy  commander,  except  that 
he  had  forgotten'  to  make  ns  acquainted  with  the  injunc- 
tion. An  arrest  was  at  hand  for  N  and  myself,  when 
^ur  ship  weighed  anchor,  and  bore  us  away  to  England's 
happy  shores,  which  we  reached  on  die  24th  of  Api^ 
1816. 

T.  H. 

Banks  of  the  Mole. 
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V  We  regret  that  a  passage  iji  the  Memoir  of  Dean  Miluer,^ 

qojQ^ned  in  our  last  Number/ should  have  given  pain  to  a, 

gentleman  for  whose  talents  and  character  we  entertain  the. 

sjbcerest  respect.    In  referring  to  other  accounts  of  the  life, 

of  that  extraordinary  man,  we  find  that  the  same  representar, 

tion  is  there  given  of  the  state  of  discipline  at  Queen's^ 

College  previous  to  his  presidency^  as  that  which  (not  beings 

ourselves    members    of  the  universitv)  we.  unhesitatingly, 

adopted,  from  having  freouently  heard  and  seen  it  asserted- 

vyilj^qut  contradiction.    .We  confessi  however,  that  the  facts 

cont^jned  in   the    following    letter  fron^  .the   Rev.  James 

Plumptre,  the  son  of  Dean  Milner*s  immediate  predecessor^ 

satisfy  ua  that  we  have,  though  most  unintentionally,  done 

some  i/ijustice  tq  the  memory  of  a  worthy  and  a  learned  nm^ ; 

and  we  are  happv  in  the  opportunity  afforded  us  of  pointing  out. 

the  error  into  which  we  have  fallen,;  in  common  with  all  Deaiv 

Milner's  biographers.    So  anxious  indeed  have  we  felt  to. 

<^rfect  the  misrepresentation,  that  though  the  letter  enabling 

us  to  do  so  was  not  received  until  a  considerable  part  of  the 

preset  .Number  \^as  at  press,  we  have  made  room  for  its* 

unmedi^te  insertion,  by  the  omission  of  an  article,  o;r  tyv.o  la 

our  review  d^paLrXnient — the  printing  o^  the  latter  portipn  oi( 

the  work,,  in  .which  .the  jsmaner.type  is  used,  at  the  samq 

time  with  the  former,  preventing. our  otherwise  performing ' 

an  act  of  justice,  which  Mr.  Plumptre  "will  see  tnat  he  he^ 

not  vainly  expected  at  our  bands.    We  print  his  letter  as  w^ 

received  it ;  leaving  the  public  to  decide  on  his  recriminatory. 

9l\arges  on  the  late  president  of  Queen's,  whose  conduct,  a^ 

the  head  of  a  college,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 

Vvhich  we  did  npt  enjoy.     .  .        .  ^  ^ 

T6  %'HB  EOltORS  O^  tHE  INVESTIGATOH.  < 

GENTX-EMEN. 

In  your  memoir  of  the  Very  Rev.  Isaac  Milner,  D.D., 
FJt-S.,-  dean  of  Carlisle,  in  your  Number  for  October  last, 
p.  246,  -ypujsay,  '*  In  fiie  following  year,  (178S)  hjB  was 
elected  President  of  the  College,  to  which,  as  .a  student,  he 
had  been  so  bright  an  ornament,  and  about  the  same  time 
took  his  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity.  He  immediately  set 
himself  vigorously  to  work  \fi  effectuate  some  reforms^  which 
a  less  independent  mind  than  his  would  have  been  deterre4 
froqi  attempting,  by  the  senseless,  but  appalling  cry  o^* 
innovations.     Whilst  a  student,  he  had  witnessed,-^- in  the 
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eaily  part  of  his  collegiate  residence*  he  l^ad  indeed  person- 
ally felt  the  mprtifying  inflaence  of  aristocratical  pride,  in 
compelling  the  sizars  to  wait  as  servants  behind  the  chairs  of 
the  fellows  at  their  dinners;  and 'as  soon  as  he  had  the 
power,  he  wanted  not  the  spirit,  to  abolish  so  degrading  a 
distinction.  He  also  freed  this  meritorious  dass  of  students, 
whose  only  crime  was  poverty,  from  some  other  servile 
obligations  imposed  in  the  days  of  monkish  ignorance  and 
civil  bondage,  when  priests  had  their  villains,  and  rich  men 
their  bondmen,  sold  and  bartered  with  their  goods  and  soil. 
Of  late  years,  the  college,  which  had  been  the  asylunr  of 
Erasmus,  was  rapidly  retrograding  in  its  reputation  for 
learning  and  discipline ;  but  from  the  moment  of  his  as- 
suming the  reins  otits  government,  he  laboured  incessantly 
and  successfully  to  restore  its  ancient  character  for  both. 
In  its  interior  arrangements,  he  resolutely  corrected  all  the 
abuses  which  had  crept  in  by  the  laxity  or  negligence  of  his 
predecessors;  whilst  ne  exerted  his  influence,  nor  did  he 
exert  it  in  vain,  to  introduce  to  its  fellowships  men  eminent 
for  their  talents  in  other  colleges,  and  who  always  found  in 
him  a  steady  patron  and  a  zealous  fnend." 

This  passage.  Gentlemen,  contains  certainly  a  most 
grievous  reflection  upon  Dr.  Milner's  predecessors,  and 
especially  upon  his  immediate  predecessor.  Dr.  Plumptie, 
my  late  excellent  father,  whose  name  has  been  recently 
brought  before  the  public  in  the  appeals  from  the  college, 
and  who,  though  he  might  be  inferior  to  Dr.  Milner,  as  a 
mathematician  and  a  philosopher,  was,  I  will  venture  to 
affirm,  in  all  respects,  a  better  president  of  the  college.  Had 
the  writer  of  the  memoir  only  made  the  most  of  Dr.  Milner's 
virtues,  and  the  least  of  his  faults,  I  should  not  have  wished 
to  make  any  comments  upon  it;  but  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  exalt  Dr.  M.  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  of  his 
predecessor,  my  own  father,  I  should  think  it  criminal  not 
to  state  the  real  case.  I  am  very  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the 
axiom,  De  mortuis  nil  fiisi  son  dm,  so  lon^  as  it  is  De  mortuis 
nil  nisi  vekum.  But  the  maxim  is  applicable  to  those  who 
have  been  deceased  upwards  of  thirty  years,  as  well  as  to 
those  upon  whom  the  grave  has  iust  closed.  On  reading 
the  above  pane^ric  on  Dr.  M.,  I  thought  that  I  recollected 
to  have  heard  it  said,  that  my  father  had  put  an  end  to  the 
custom  of  the  sizars'  waiting  on  the  fellows,  in  the  coUege- 
hall,  at  dinner  and  at  supper ;  but  as  I  never  was  in^ college 
under  him,  (ais  he  died  a  few  days  only  before  my  going  into 
college,)  I  wrote  to  some  of  the  elders  of  our  fiunily,  and 
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iBey  Ussuird  ine  that  it  wad  our  fatheir  who  put  an  end  to  the 

{ractice,  and  that  Dr.  M.  himself  had  never  waited  in  halL 
n  order,  however,  to  put  it  beyond  a  doubt,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  time  when  the  practice  was  abolished,  I 
wrote,  oh  the  23d  of  October,  to  the  present  president  of 
Queen's,  requesting  him  to  look  in  the  college  books,  to  see 
if  he  could  find  any  memorandum  on  the  subject;  but  I 
have  not  received  any  answer  to  my  letter.    To  what'other 
"  servile   oblieations'    the  writer  aUudes,  unless  it  be  the 
marking  the  chapel  bill,  I  do  not  know.     This,  I  believe,  waa 
abolished  by  Dr.  M.    But  at  Clare  Hall,  the  coUese  to 
which  I  removed  from  Queen's,  this  was  done  by  the  scTtolan 
m  their  tarns,  whether  pensioners  or  sizars.    I  have  done  it^ 
myself,  and  never  felt  degraded  by  it ;  nay,  I  have  often 
done  it  myself  when  a  fellow,  as  the  dean  or  reader,  when 
there  has  not  been  a  scholar  presenta    The  custom  con-* 
tinned  during  the  whole  of  my  residence  in  college ;  but 
I  think  it  has  been  altered,  for  other  reasons,  by  the  present 
master. 

•  As  to  the  '*  abuses'*  in  "  discipline"  which  Dr.  M.  cor- 
rected, I  Icnow  not  to  what  particularly  the  writer  alludes. 
That  there  were  abuses  in  Dr.  P.'s  time  is  too  true,  and  sa 
there  were  in  other  colleges  — I  believe  all  other  colleges— » 
and  have  been  in  Queen's  and  all  the  colleges  ever  since.    Dr.- 
?•  used  to  strive  against  them,  and  he  used  to  complain  that 
the  fellows  wanted  as  much  keeping  in  order  as  the  young 
men.    One  of  the  objects  of  his  concern,  I  know,  was  the 
bmterous  wnirth  which  prevailed  in  the  combination  room/ 
and  of  which  Dr.  (then  Mr.)  M.  was  one  of  the  great  pro- 
moters.    In  the  year  1792,  Dr.  M.  was  characterizedT  by 
Gilbert  Wakefield,  in  his  memoirs  of  himself,  (p.  130,)  as 
^  a  heterogeneous  composition  of  deistical  levity  and  metho^' 
disHcal  superstition^  disparaging  the  ceremonies  of  religion, 
and  perfonning  theni  witn  a  slovenly  precipitation ;  but  of  a^ 
general  decoruni  and  seriousness  of  demeanour,  and  a  blame- 
less life."    This  is  certainly  too  strongly  drawn :  something 
is  to  be  attributed  to  party  spirit,  the  flood  of  which  then 
flowed  very  high ;  but  it  was  not  without  foundation.    Mr. 
M.,  when  dean  of  the  college  and  reader  in  chapel,  used 
often,  when  the  master  was  not  at  chapel,  of  a  morning,  (for 
few,  if  any,  masters  were  more  constant  in  their  attendance 
of  an  evening,)  to  begin  the  service  as  he  Was  putting  on  his 
surplice  in  the  anti-chapel,  and  as  he  walked  to  his  seat,  and 
go  through  the  Whole  with  indecent  celerity.    One  of  the 
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iafpHrite  pbraaes  of  Mr.  M.  (still  weU  remembered  in- die 
wiversity)  was  to  kaep  up  the  hum ;  by  which  he  meant  that 
diicipUm  wee  a  hum,  or  pretence,  and  that  such  and  such 
things  were  done  merely  to  keep  it  up.  During  the  two 
years  that  I  was  a  resident  member  of  the  college,  after  the 
death  of  my  iather  and  the  election  of  Dr.  M.  to  the  pre- 
sidentship, he  was  certainly  very  negligent;  but  little  in 
Goll^gBy  and  inattentive  to  the  duties  of  his  utuation  when 
in.  He  was  very  rarely  seen  at  chapel.  It  was  my  un- 
happiness  very  grievously  to  violate  the  discipline  of  the 
college,  for  which  I  was  convened  before  the  vice-president 
(the  president  not , being  in  college)  and  fellows,  and  ad- 
monished ;  but  when  Dr.  M.  returned,  he  never^  either  upo^ 
that  occasion  or  any  other,  either  reproved  me  as  the  master, 
or  admonished  me  as  a  friend,  as  the  son  of  the  former  pre- 
sident, to  whom  he  was  under  personal  obligations. 

If  what  is  said  about  the  want  of  discipline,  and  of  learned 
men,  had  been  true,  it  would  have  reflected  as  much  upon 
the  tutors,  of  whom  Dr.  M.  was  one,  as  upon  the  n^aster. 
But  I  question  whether,  if  the  triposes  were  carefully  ex- 
amined, the  honours  in  Dr.  P.'s  time  would  be  found  fewer 
than  those  in  Dr.  M.*s.  Queen's  had  the  second  wrangler 
in  1781,  (or  at  least  the  second  and  third  were  classed  as 
equal,)  four  wranglers  in  1782,  two  in  1783,  the  senior 
wrangler  in  1784,  the  third  and  fourtli  in  1787,  and  the 
fourth  in  1788.  These  (not  to  mention  lesser)  are  many  and 
great  honours  in  a  small  college.  The  persons  from  other 
colleges  were  not  introduced  till  after  those  brought  up 
under  Dr.  P.  were  gone  off.  Mr.  Barnes,  who  was,  i 
believe,  the  first,  took liis  degree  (as  third  wrangler)  in  1796, 
seven  years  and  a  half  nearly  after  Dr.  P.'s  dea£.  The  next 
was  Mr.  Sowerby,  of  Trinity  College,  the  senior  wrangler  in 
1798.  The  succession  to  a  fellowship  may,  I  suppose,  be 
considered  to  be  at  about  four  or  five  years  from  the  time 
of  the  person's  coming  up  to  reside.  Queen's  College  so 
abounded  in  clever  men  soon  after  Dr.  P.'s  death,  that  Mr. 
Vickars,  who  took  his  degree  as  fourth  wrangler  in  1788,  and 
Mr.  Bourdillon,  who  took  his  as  sixth  wrangler  in  1794, 
were  successively  spared  to  be  tutors  at  Trinity  Hall. 

In  respect  to  the  revenues  of  the  college,  I  have  no  scruple 
in  saying,  that  Dr.  Plumptre  was  far  more  careful  than  Dr. 
I^ilner.  Dr.  P.,  with  a  wife  and  nine  children,  and  by  no 
means  large  preferment,  was  always  scrupulous  how  he  spent 
the  college  n^oney;  while  Dr.  M.  was  lavish  of  it,  and 
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frequently  employed  it  in  whitns«  and  thingd  which  weft 
iniemy  for  his  own  personal  comfort,  not  for  any  permanent 
itdvtiBta^e  to  bis  ftucce^sors  as  w^U  as  himself;  whijle  thf 
fi^owsfaips  were  often  kept  open,  under  the  plea  that  tb0 
revenues  of  the  college  were  low.  This  has  frequently  been 
a  sub^t  of  remonstrance  at  the  audits  by  fellows^  who  avt 
now  bvingy  and  could  speak  tp  it.  It  happened  to  me  onca 
to  make  a  speech  to  i>r«  Milner,  which  was  at  once  unr 
fortunate  in  one  respect,  but  most  happy  in  another.  I 
called  on  him  soon  softer  the  new  entiance  and  staitcase  t9 
the  lodge  was  built,  and  he  asked  me  how  I  liked  it.  I  said 
I  thought  it  a  very  great  improyen^nt.  He  added*  *^'\ 
Wonder  yoiir  fkther  never  did  it."  I  replied  that  it  had  been 
sn^eated  to  him  by  a  gentleman  of  the  college,  mentioning 
his  name ;  but,  added  I,  (thinking  only  of  the  truth,  and  nOt 
considering  to  whom  I  was  saying  it,  further  than  that  it  was 
to  one  who  could  bear  witness  to  the  feet,)  "  you  know,  sir, 
that  my  &ther  was  always  careful  not  to  put  the  coUegei  to 
any  minecessary  expense."  Dr.  M.'s  countenance  changed 
irom  his  usual  smile  to  a  serious  oast,  and  I  saw  that  be  fek 
It ;  and  I  myself  felt  that  I  had  spoken  a  truth,  whichi  bad  I 
been  aware  of  the  implied  censure  Qu  him,  I  should  have 
Icept  to  myself. 

When  Dt.  M.  canvassed  for  the  Lucasian  professorship* 
in  the  summer  of  1798, 1  met  him  in  the  court  of  Olare  HWb 
as  he  was  going  to  .the  lodge  to  call  upon  the  maater.  He 
inquired  of  me  if  he  was  in  college,  and  at  home,  said  wha^t 
his  business  was,  and  pleaded  poverty  for. bis  applying  for 
the  professorship ;  and  of  which,  when  he  had  optained  i^ 
he  never  fulfilled  the  duties.  Yet  he  died,  it  seems,  Urortk 
from  fifty  to  nixty  thousand  pounds.  The  vice^d^anceUor, 
ID  the  year  1819,  began  to  publish  the  wills  for  the  foundofS 
of  the  several  professoishipsy  with  a  view  to  call  the  pro- 
fe^Qdrs  to  their  duty,  and  to  sh<me  tbein  into  it.  Those  of 
Dr.  Woodward  and  JVIr-  Plume  were  pnnted>  and  regtdatioBB 
were  made  accordingly;  but  when  the  course  of  things 
came  to  Mr.  Lucases,  &e  vice-chancellor  did  not  persevere. 
It  was  said  that  the  professor's  address  had  prevailed  over 
the  spirit  of  rrformation  of  abuses. 

At  page  246,  the  writer  of  the  memoir,  sneaking  of  Dr. 
Milner*s  keeping  his  act  in  the  divinity  schools,  says,  **  The 
circumstance  of  tiiese  disputations  being  h^ld  in  Latin,  proves 
also  that  Milner  must  have  made  great  progress  in  classical 
knowledge."    If  there  are  no  better  proofs  of  Dr.  MitaM^ 
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elftflsical  attainments  than  this,  they  are  of  a  Tery  unoertun 
kind.  Had  the  writer  been  used  to  the  schools,  he  woald 
haye  known  that  school  Latin  is  proveihially  bad.  Indeed 
how  should  it  be  otherwise,  since  Latin  is  no  longer  the 
common  language  of  the  uniyersity?  It  is  said  in  Cam- 
bridge, that  a  person  of  very  great  mathematical  attainments, 
when  acting  as  a  moderator  in  the  schools,  wishing  to  ex- 

Iress  to  the  young  man  who  was  keeping  the  act,  that  he 
ad  not  got  on  that  part  of  his  academical  dress  worn  under 
the  chin,  called  a  band,  said,  Domine,  nonne  .vides  quod  non 
habeSf  quod  habere  debes,  vinculum,  hie,  hie,  hie,  (point- 
ing to  under  his  own  chin.)  I  will  not  Touch  for  the  irutk 
of  this;  but  the  very  story  shows  the  general  idea  of  jcAoo/ 
Latin,  though,  no  doubt,  very  elegant  Latin  is  often  spoken 
there*. 

At  pi^e  254,  the  writer  mentions  the  appearance  of  only 
one  Tolume  of  Dr.  Milner's  sermons,  whereas  two  were  pnln 
lished  together.  These  sermons  I  consider  as  very  valuable* 
and,  delivered  in  Br.  M/s  powerful  manner,  must  have  been 
very  impressive ;  but  they  afford  matter  of  wonder  to  me, 
that,  as  Dr.  M.  thought  it  his  duty  to  preach  in  the  cathedral 
at  Carlisle,  he  should  not  equally  think  it  his  duty  to  preach 
before  the  university  of  Cambridge.  But  he  was  a  mass  of 
contradictions.  I  have  understood  that  he  preached  a  sermon 
at  Carlisle  to  prevent  a  theatre  being  erected  there,  and 
plays  performed,  and  that  he  succeeded.  But  when  he  was 
vice-cnancellor  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1809-10,  and  had 
those  matters  in  his  power,  so  far  was  he  from  "  reforming 
abuses/'  that  he  not  only  allowed  the  players  to  come  as 
usual,  but  took  no  measures  as  to  seeing  that  the  best  plays 
were  performed ;  and  licensed,  during  the  year,  a  great  many 
inferior  exhibitions  of  conjurors,  tuinbling,  8cc.  8cc. 

Hoping,  Gentlemen,  that  you  will  give  the  same  publicity 
to  this  Uiat  you  have  afforded  to  the  reflections  on  Dr. 
Milner's  predecessor, 

I  am, 

Great  Gi^nsden  Vicarage,  ^'^^  great  respcct, 

nearCaxton,  Yours,  &C. 

November  97, 1891.  James  PlvMPTBB. 

*  Without  entering  into  the  general  merits  of  Cambridge  scbobstic 
Latm,  which  ought  to  be  correct  if  it  is  not,  we  may  fidriv  condode  that 
it  was  classical,  in  the  disputation  which  so  competent  a  judge  as  bishop 
Watson  termed  *<  a  r<a^  academical  treat.*' —  £nrr. 
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The  application  of  Christianity  to  the  Commercial  and  Ordi- 
fiary  Affairs  oflAfe,  in  a  Series  of  Discourses,  By  Thomas 
Chalmers,  D.D.»  Mimster  of  St.  John's  Church,  Glasgow. 
Fourth  Edition.  Glasgow^  1820*  Chalmers  and  Couins. 
8yo.    pp.278. 

We  acknowledge  that- we  should  with  much  greater  plea- 
sure have  entered  on  the  duty  that  is  now  before  us,  if  it  had 
not  led  us  to  discuss  the  merits  of  an  author  already  in  so 
high,  though  deserved,  estimation  amongst  all  classes  of 
religious  society ;  for  although  we  feel  not  the  slightest  in- 
clination to  maintain  opinions  opposite  to  those  of  our  neigh- 
bours, from  the  mere  dislike  of  being  associated  with  others 
in  their  judgment,  or  the  fear  of  being  lost  in  the  crowd ;  nor 
yet,  by  a  perversion  of  sentiment,  equally  false  and  misan- 
thropic, regard  the  popular  testimony  to  the  talents  of  an 
orator  as  of  little  or  doubtful  authority :   still  there  is  a 
reluctance,  for  which  we  hope  to  be  forgiven,  to  every  thing 
that  seems,  however  untruly,  to  be  a  mere  servile  accordance 
with  the  voice  either  of  general  applause  or  censure ;  the 
iteration  for  the  ten  thousandth  time  of  what  has  been  said 
so  frequently  before.    There  is  not  this  embarrassment  in 
speaking  of  a  more  ordinary  writer,  because  the  critic  can 
usually  escape  the  charge  of  base  and  unmingled  subser- 
viency to  the  prevailing  opinion;  but  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
the  genius  or  the  works  of  a  man  who  has  obtained  so  great 
and  such  general  popularity,  is  rather  to  institute  an  inquisi^ 
tion  on  the  declarea  taste  and  decision  of  the  public,  with 
which,  if  a  reviewer  in  all  points  agree,  he  can  hardly  avoid 
the  suspicion  of  actual  succumbency ;  if  he  differ,  it  is  at  the 
hazard  of  rousing  against  himself  the  most  formidable  of  bH 
enemies,  and  inviting  a  combat  so  disproportionate,  as  to 
have  the  whole  world  for  his  foe.    In  spite,  however,  of  this 
dehcate,  and  somewhat  peiplexing  situation,  we  shall  faith- 
liilly  discharge  an  office,  wnich  we  can  neither  fulfil  without 
dimcolty,  nor  relinquish  without  self-reproach.  ' 

Exactly  proporticmate  to  ouf  sense  of  the  arduousness  of 
its  attainment,  and  the  unequalled  importance  of  its  uses,  is 
the  delight  we  feel  in  contemplating  every  genuine  specimen 
of  sacrra  oratory ;  and  even  if  we  had  not  possessed,  in  the 
present  age,  other  examples  of  excellence,  such  as,  thougK 
▼aiious  in  their  individual  featuresi  yet  contribute  uhitedly 
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to  turn  the  edge  of  those  indiscriminate  and  hasty  re- 
proaches often  cast  upon  the  public  teachers  of  Christianity ; 
the  single  name  of  Dr.  Chalmers  would  have  been  enough  to 
inspil^e  us  with  a  confidence  of  no  mean  order,  when  we 
compared  this  description  of  eloquence  with  those  that  are 
usuaxly  exalted  above  it,  into  a  superiority  almost  unlimited. 
He  has  evidently  derived  from  nature  a  most  happy  ifiental 
constitution ;  and  though  there  is  far  from  bein^  a  deficiehcy 
of  fancy  Or  of  tenderness,  yet  the  more  valuable  qualities  of 
judgment,  and  strength,  and  uncon<]^uerable  ardour,  are  pe- 
culiarly the  characteristics  of  his  genius.    Formed  originally 
with  an  unusual  power  of  reasoning,  and  a, correspondent 
love  of  argument  in  all  its  varieties,  he  has  still  acquired 
increased  vigour,  and  greater  command  of  all  the  faculues,^ 
from  a  long  continued  and  admirable  diiscipline,  whereby 
every  native  power  has  been  raised  to  higher  dignity,  and 
made  subservient  to  more  useful  purposes :  and  thus  he  may 
be  regarded  as  possessing  a  measure  of  the  qualifications 
lequisite  to  an  orator,  as  large  as  any  man  in  miodern  ages 
kas  been  permitted  to  enjoy.    That  love  of  argument  with 
which  he  is  endowed,  and  which  gives  to  his  whole  composi- 
tion a  style  even  more  exclusively  polemical  than  we  could 
sometimes  have  desired,  yet  wears  in  him  the  best,^  and  the 
mott  noble,  shape  in  which  it  ever  appears ;  but  one  it  veiy 
seldom  puts,  on ;  when  it  becomes  a  prominent  and  leadix^ 
lealure,  it  appears  not  so  much  a  fondness  for  reasoning, 
considered  in  itself,  as  another  and  most  honourable  aspect 
of  the  love  of  truth.    This  is  very  conspicuously  exhibited 
in.  the  fact,  that  the  sentiments  on  which  he  delights  to 
dwell,  and  the  modifications  of  proof  by  which  he  supports 
them,  9Jte  not  the  minute  and  the  subtle^  such  as  commonly 
attract  the  attention,  and  are  found  in  the  writings  of  men 
smitten  with  the  love  of  jangling  and  debate ;  but  the  great, 
the  manly,  the  momentous,  such  as  cannot  be  overlooked 
without  injustice  to  the  weightiest  subject ;  and  such,  at  the 
same.  time»  as,  while  they  most  forcibly  confirm  the  trutlis 
they  are  /brought  forward  to  establish,  mdicate  by  their  verj 
simplicity  what  is  the  character  of  the  mind  to  which^  from 
the  extraordinary  warmth  of  feeling  that  accompanies  their 
•xhdiition,  they  are  obviously  congenial.    The  boldness  and 
manly  independence  dispUy^d  in  all  his  writings,  is  another 
cf  the  most  distinguishing  marks  of  his  genius.     In  another 
M^  he  might  have  bwa  a  reformer,  or  a  confessor.    It  is 
iB^MOSsihle'  not  to  believe  that  hia  testimony  to  every  truth 
^mch  has  received  his  sanction,  is  that  of  a  man  who  woul4 
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not  be  drawn  in  to  oonnteottnce  it  fay  the  ptevdlence  of  tihf. 
vetsal  example,  if  it  met  not  with  bis  own  nnbonght  atfd 
honest  approbation.  Neither  would  any  array  of  dangerodd 
<x>n8equences  have  hindered  bim  from  openly  giving  it  bra 
avowal,  when  it  had  once  secured  his  judgment  on  its  side. 
Yet  this  boldness  never  betrays  him  into  the  maintenance  of 
paradoxical  opinions.  There  is  all  the  firmness  of  the  mo^ 
fearless  adventure  about  every  start:ement  he  adduces,  but 
nothing  of  needless  hazard ;  no  appeal  to  the  mere  credulity 
or  effort  to  excite  the  surprise  of  his  reader :  neither  is  there 
any  man  more  remote  from  that  which  is  censured  by  the 

Seat  apostle,  under  the  name  of  doubtful  disputation.     On 
e  contrary,  the  use  made  by  him,  in  every  instance,  of  the- 
powers  of  argument,  is  conviction,  not  perplexity.  While  he 
18  most  free  from  all  alb^ance  with  the  arts  of  the  sophist,  be. 
presents  himself  before  us  in  all  the  variouer  armour  of  a 
champion  in  the  cause  of  God.    Few  writers  have  ever  ex- 
hibited, in  the  same  degree,  that  first  and  greatest  requisite 
of  an  orator  —  sincerity;  and  this  cdmmtinicates  to  his  style 
a  character  of  unusual  force  and  vehemence.    Every  where 
you  feel  that  the  author  is  in  earnest,  that  there  is  not  one 
assertion  he  does  not  fully  and  confidently  bdieve  —  not  aa 
exhortation  which  he  does  not  urge  with  all  the  seriousness 
of  a  genuine  and  ardent  concern.    There  is,  therefore,  in  the 
breast  of  the  reader  less  disposition  to  cavil  with  any  of  his 
statements,  or  to  pause  long  enough  for  the  trilling  purpose 
of  criticising  minutely  his  language,  than  in  almost  any  other 
case.     No  effort  of  bis  seems  casual,  or  at  random :  all  is 
the  result  of  previous  thought  and  conviction,  and  thus  all 
contributes  to  the  exact  purpose  he  is  aiming  to  effect.     He 
never  stops,  or' turns  aside,  to  pick  up  some  frivolous  oma* 
menty  or  to  insert  some  decorative  epithet  or  gaudy  allusion ; 
but  goes  ri^ht  onward  in  bis  track,  with   his  attention 
steadily  fixed  upon  the  object  he  has  undertaken,  and  his 
whole  collected  energy  of  genius  forcing  itself  along  in  one 
mighty  and  undeviating  career.    Whether  bis  path  be  en* 
tangled  with  the  intricacies  of  speculation,  or  arduous  and 
nigged  from  the  grandeur  of  his  attempt,  he  still  pursues  one 
coorse ;  and  that  the  shortest,  the  boldest,  the  most  diteet, 
with  the  mark  in  his  eye,  and  a  continued  vigour  of  thought, 
adequate,  however  difficult  the  task,  to  conduct  him  fimly 
and  decisively  to  its  very  centre. 

Never^  perhaps,  was  a  speaker  possessing  stronger  dainm 
to  the  applause  of  originaKty  -^  and  this  originality  we  have 
iOA^tiineti  been  inclmed  to  attribate,  partially  at  kast,  to 
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the  drcuinstaiMies  wherein,  if  we  are  not  misfaifoimed, .  his 

E resent  order  of  relisious  sentiments  has  been  adopted.  We 
aye  heard  it  stated,  that  his  opinions  with  reference  to 
what  is  usually  termed  the  eyangelical  system,  were  not 
always  such  as  they  now  are ;  and  mis,  indeed^  is  confirmed 
by  his  own  admissions,  in  the  admirable  pastoral  exhortation 
he  addressed  to  his  flock  at  Kilmany ,  .when  on  the  point  of 
removing  from  thence  to  Glasgow.  It  is  added,  tnat  prr- 
viously  to  his  perception  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Cbristiaa 
doctrine  in  this  simple  and  beautiful  aspect,  he  had  beea 
accustomed  to  entertain  strong  prejudices,  agunst  it»  ^and 
even  a  contemptuous  disdain  of  the  supposed  imbedUl^  of 
intellect,  which  that  clas^  of  sentiment  is  commonly  imagined 
by  its  opponents  to  display.  Now,  if  this  be  true,  the  fact 
01  his  having  been  not  always  familiar  with  the  more  detailed 
parts  of  the  system-r— of  his  having  regarded  what  he  imper* 
fectly  knew  respecting.it  with  emotions  so  different  from 
•those  he  now  cherishes  —  of  his  having  felt,  as  we  have  been 
told  he  once  did,  the  lack  of  such  a  species  of  consolation, 
as  the  firm  and  practical  belief  of  this  system  alone  can 
afford ;  amidst  the  lat^^shings  of  sickness,  and  in  the  antici- 
pation of  death  r— of  his  having  become,  as  we  are  also  given 
to  understand,  in  a  ^reat  measure,  the  pupil  of  Seriptare 
itself,  in  its  own  genmne  simplicity,.with  little  regard  to  the 
interpretations  and  doctrines  of  men,' while  framing  the  solid 
structure  of  his  present  belief r-r  all  this,  added  to  the  native 
qualities  of  his  own  mind,. would  be  likely,  we  think,  to 
produce  much  of  that  novelty  of  conception,  and  happy  per- 
spicacity, in  catching  the  minutest  and  most  unobaerved 
characters  of  the  genuine  faith  of  the  New  Testament,  in  its 
application  to  the  conscience  and  the  life,  which  is  every 
where  to  be  found. in  his. valuable  writings.  No  doubt  a 
mind  constituted  like  his  would  be  marked  by  originality, 
under  any  modification  of  circumstances.  It  could  scarcely 
be  otherwise.  But  yet  we  seriously  regard  this  change, 
simply  considered,  in  his  habits  of  reflection  on  religious  sub- 
jects, as  being  probably  amongst  the  most  beneficial  of  ail 
causes  that  could  be  brought  to  operate  upon  such  a  mind, 
as  to  the  character  of  its  subsequent  opinions.  It  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  been  attended  by  a  feeling  analogous  to 
that  of  discovery — a  mingled  emotion  of  surprise  and  plea- 
sure-^a  consciousness  of  entering  upon  a  new  and  deligntA)! 
range  of  inquiry,  where  all  that  presented  itself  was  sa£S- 
cienUy  unlike  whatever  had  been  before  witnessed,  to  attract 
more  than  a  common  measure  of  attention,  and  to  impress 
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itself  upon  the  memory  witii  more  than  ordinary  disltnctnesa 
and  permanency.  Every  man  who  has  resided  for  any  con-f 
Bidemble  perioa  in  a  country  where  the  language  and  man* 
ners  of  the  inhabitants  were  very  different  from  those  with 
which  his  youth  was  familiar,  has  found  that  he  could 
detect,  and  was  able  to  describe,  a  short  time  after  his  first 
visiting  it,  every  little  shade  of  variety  in  the  local  customs 
and  peculiarities,  with  a  clearness  iar  surpassing  that  which 
attended  the  same  efforts  when  directed  to  the  correspondent 
peculiarities  of  his  native  country,  or  even  to  those  of  that 
wherein  he  has  fixed  his  temporary  residence,  after  a  longer 
period  had  elapsed  from  his  first  acquaintance  with  it.  Many 
things  he  once  thought  singular,  and  could  have  pointed  out 
in  the  most  lucid  manner  to  the  observation  of  another,  had 
now  ceased  to  attract  his  particular  notice,  and  dwindled 
down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  things,  which  he  could  scarcely 
persuade  himself  to  summon  up  an  exertion  adequate  to 
observe  with  any  great  degree  of  interest  or  discrimination* 
Bverjr  man  has  found  how  much  mote,  accuiiate  and  forcible 
are  the  impressions  made  imon  his  recollection,  by  attention. 
to  the  grammar  of  another  language,  than  of  his  own.  There 
ie  a  pomt  at  which  the  knowledge  of  every  subject  ceases  to 
be  favourable  to  our  framing  definite  and  precise  conceptions 
respecting  it,  and  respectmg  those  parts  of  it  especially, 
which,  because  they  are  essential  to  its  being,  present  theni- 
selves  most  frequently,  and  in  the  most  numerous  and  varied 
combinations.  To  have  been  less  habitually  accustomed  to 
have  it  passing  in  review  before  us,  when  we  were  struck  by 
nothing  unusual  in  its  appearance,  and  cast  on  it  only  an 
indolent  and  languid  glance  as  it  glided  by,  a  thing  of  eyery 
day's  occurrence,  would  have  been  far  more  advantageous  to 
one  perceiving  it  afterwards  in  the  fulness  of  its  separate 
proportions,  and  the  distinguishing  lineaments  of  its  proper 
form.  Such  as  have  been  all  their  days  inured  to  the  con- 
templation of  religious  truth,  under  that  aspect  which  is 
exclusively  termed  evangelical  —  such  as  have  never  felt  how 
cold  and  dreary  are  the  regions  of  religious  speculation,  nor 
contrasted  with  them  the  cheering  beauties  that  present 
themselves  on  every  hand  in  the  fields  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity,  know  Jittle  of  the  freshness,  and  interest,  and  loveli- 
ness^ which  each  new  footstep,  in  this  happy  land,  brings  to 
the  notice  of  the  traveller,  who  has  lately  crossed  the  barrier 
that  divides  it. from  every  other  territory.  Now  Dr.  Chal- 
mers came  to  the  examination  of  the  evangelical  system  with 
every  possible  advantage  of  mental  preparatjon -r- with  a 
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manly  and  penetxating  jadgment,  improred  by  the  diHgeni 
and  successful  pursuit  of  various  learning,  and  especially  by 
the  acquisitions  of  natural  and  mathematical  science  —  with 
an  imagination  quite  equal  to  the  demands  of  his  highest 
intellectual  exertions,  both  for  the  purposes  of  illustratioB 
and  suggestion— and  with  a  warm  and  noble  rairit,  too 
great  and  too  sincere  not  to  catch  the  whole  araoor,  and 
lake  the  entire  character  of  the  subject — and  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising  that  such  a  man  should  be  original. 

We  know  of  none  with  whom  it  would  not  be  inappro- 
priate to  put  him  into  direct  comparison,  either  amongst  an- 
cient or  modem  orators.  He  may  have  been  surpassed  in 
i9iei]gy,and  grandeur,  by  one  of  the  great  speakers  of  an* 
tiquity,  and  hy  another  in  diffusive  illustration  and  flowing 
elegance.  There  may  have  been  a  few  even  since  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  who  were  better  adapted  to  captivate  and 
to  command  the  common  mind.  The  last  age  afforded  two 
or  three  specimens  in  our  own  country,  of  a  calm  and  manly 
greatness— the  clearness  and  lustre  of  intellect,  which,  re- 
jecting all  ornament,  and  divestingitself  of  all  alliance  with 
fiuicy  or  with  feeling,  yet  walked  m  secure  though  peaceful 
majesty  over  the  loftiest  tracts  of  thought,  with  so  control- 
ling a  mien,  as  to  win  homage  from  every  breast.  There  is, 
at  least,  one  illustrious  living  orator  with  whom  we  should 
deem  it  unjust  and  ill-advised  to  draw  this  great  preacher 
into  competition,  in  point  of  grace  and  dignity,  and  all  the 
attraction  that  springs  from  the  presiding  influence  of  an 
exquisite  taste,  and  a  sense  of  propriety  more  quick  and 
dehcate  than  any  other  example  which  the  world  of  genius 
has,  perhaps,  ever  furnished  to  the  cause  of  piety.  But 
though  in  these,  and  possibly  in  some  other  particulara,  in* 
stances  might  be  found  of  ability  equal,  perhaps  soperior  to 
that  of  the  author  before  us ;  yet  we  know  of  none  who  has 
surpassed  him  in  the  combination  of  different  excellencies — 
in  paasculine  force  of  understanding  —  in  extent  and  diver- 
sity oS  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  could  contribute  to  the  cha« 
lacter  of  an  eloquent  speaker — in  keen  and  resistless  sp* 
peals  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart — in  an  unwavering 
progress  onward  to  the  last  step  and  final  consummation  of 
nis  object — in  a  grasp  of  thought  that  never  tires  nor  re- 
laxes-*-in  an  occasional  gleaming  of  fancy  so  pure^  so  bril- 
liant, so  piercing,  as  to  make  us  forget  for  the  moment  that 
what  we  behold  is  but  a  picture—- in  ardour  of  personal  feel- 
ing, and  a  capacity  to  transfuse  that  ardour  through  the 
wliole  feelings  of  his  audience — in  all  the  greater,  and  tQMny 
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oC  the  more  ^ceful  qualitieB  of  an  orator,;,  combined  in  the 
same  proportion  with  what  is  more  valuable  and  more  wonder- 
ful ihaii  all,  a  simplicity  and  universality  of  evaugelical  senti- 
ilient»  which  gives  to  his  other  powers  the  majesty  of  being 
dways  .closely  associated  with  wnatever  is  divine  in  Chrisr 
tianity — ^whatever  is  sacred  in  the  language  and  the  teaching 
of  inspiration.  We  know  of  none  who  is  able  to  give  to 
ordinary  topics,  a  greater  air  of  novelty  and  importance— 
DLOne.that  can  more  effectually  rouse  the  understanding  and 
feelings  of  his  hearer,  and  briog  home  the  truant  spirit  of 
man,  prone  as  it  is  to  wander  from  a  theme  so  unwelcome^ 
to  bear  directly  and  with  all  its  force  upon  the  things  of  its 
native  immortality  —  none  that  has  manifested  greater  skill 
to  detect  the  most  latent  symptoms, — to  embody  the  most 
evanescent  chills  and  flushings  of  our  common  malady,  and 
to  impress  on  us,  as  far  as  hnman  power  is  competent  to  im- 
press, the  conviction  of  our  guilt  and  our  depravity :  placing 
VB  in  our  own  sight  as  the  diseased  and  sinful,  whose  case 
mnst  ever  remain  desperate,  till  we  have  come  to  that  foun- 
t^n  which  divine  mercy  has  set  open,  and  that  remedy  of 
mysterious  but  omnipotent  efficacy,  which  makes  life  to 
issue  from  the  womb  of  death,  and  the  restoration  of  im- 
mortal joy  to  the  guilty,  who  are  readv  to  perish,  from  the 
stripes  and  mortal  agony  of  a  spotless,  but  heaven-appointed 
Sufferer. 

That  these  resplendent  qualities  are  wholly  unalloyed,  is 
by  no  means  true ;  neither  are  the  defects,  especially  of  style 
and  arrangement,  which  meet  us  in  the  pages  of  l)r.  Chal** 
m^rs,  few  or  unimportant.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  fallen 
into  the  adoption  of  as  many  and  as  great  errors  in  cpmposi- 
tion,  as,  perhaps,  any  contemporary  author  — so  many  as 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  sink  the  reputation  of  a  less 
eminent  writer  altogether ;  or  if  they  had  attracted  the  admi- 
ration of  a  few  meaner  minds,  as  glaring  deviations  from  the 
accustomed  track  of  thinking  or  expression  are  always  found 
to  do,  they  would  have  confined  his  readers  to  the  little 
circle  who  were  content  at  the  same  time  to  become  his  imi- 
tators, excluding, him  from  his  present  high  and  commanding  . 
etation,  and  nmUng  it  impossible  to  criticise,  without  losing^ 
all  sense  of  pleasure  pr  advantage  in  the  perusal  of  his  works^ 
There  are,  we  doubt  not,  many  who  admire,  as  we  are  sure 
there  are  manv  who  copy,  the. very  worst  peculiarities  of  Dr* 
Chalmers'  style.  Many,  perhaps,  if  a  paragraph  which  now 
atands  just  as  it  was  left  by  his  rapid  and  impatient  handu 
vhile  it  was  advancii^  to  the  expression  of  some  further  an4 
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Btill  lugher  conceplioDy  were  restored  to  the  [dain  order  of' 
nature — every  transposition  rectified  —  every  confused  md 
intricate  passage  adjusted  with  deamess— every  faTourite, 
and  often  repeated  phrase,  exchanged  for  one  of  equal  yalue, 
but  less  peculiarity,  would  deem  it  irrecoverably  impaired 
in  its  chief  beauties,  and  hardly  see  the  worth  of  that,  resi- 
duum of  sterling  thought  which  would  be  left  behind,  alter 
aU  the  more  glaring  qualities  of  the  mere  manner  had  been 
stripped  away.     And,  indeed,  such  is  the  boldness  of  his 
phraseology,  cuid  so  entirely  does  he  every  where  appear  to 
make  it  secondary  to  his  meaning,  that  we  are  well  aware 
there  is  something  in  it  positively  attractive ;  and  when  you 
have  once  persuaded  yourself,  or  rather,  when  the  force  of  the 
author's  genius  has  compelled  you  to  yield  your  whole  mind 
up  to  his  guidance,  you  seem  to  acquire,  together  with  a 
portion  of  the  velocity,  something  also  of  the  peculiar  di- 
rection and  method  of  his  course ;  and  the  very  singulari- 
ties that  first  appeared  so  numerous  and  unnecessary,  as 
to  be  almost  offensive,  now  become  absolutely  agreeable, 
and  seem  nearly  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the  thought, 
which  though  they  cannot  disfigure,  yet,  certainly  they  do 
not  adorn.    We  spare  both  our  readers  and  ourselves,  the  dis- 
tasteful employment  of  collecting  and  expanding,  in  invidious 
display,  all  the  obvious  deformities  that  attach  to  this  great 
man's  style,  and  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  while 
some  wnters  owe  every  thing  they  possess  to  the  careful 
accuracy  of  their  expression ;  so  that  an  unhappy  word  or 
ill  placed  epithet  would  spoil  the  beauty  of  a  whole  sen- 
tence, leaving  nothing  to  supply  -the  deficiency,  or  to  re- 
trieve the  injury.   Dr.  Chalmers  is  one,  who,  in  defiance 
of  all  the  rigidness  of  criticism,  even  where  the   amplest 
scope  is  given  to  its  strictures,  can  extort  from  the  coldest 
censor  a  tribute  of  unwilling  admiration.    This  we  ha?e 
many  times  experienced,  and  Just  when  we  had  prepared 
to  note  down  for  the  ends  of  criticism,  some  phrase  too 
nearly  approaching  to  the  language  of  poetry,  for  the  chaste- 
ness  ana  sobriety  of  prose — some  needless  repetition-^ 
some  cumbrous   and  seemingly  affected  concatenation  of 
particles — some  provincial  peculiarity,  either  in  the  choice 
or  the  collocation  of  words  —  sOme  strange  and  unusual 
meaning  given  to  those  in  common  use,  perhaps  even  op- 
posite to  their  customary  import— some  term  borrowed  (rom 
the  nomenclature  of  science  or  of  art,  or  probably  from  that 
of  another  country ;  and  so  introduced  as  to  render  the  com- 
position more  similar  to  the  language  of  the  parlour  than  the 
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]^lpit  -^  or  the  adoption  of  some  of  those  numberleM  wbrdsf 
which,  by  a  steuige  fatality,  seem  as  though  they  could 
never,  in  the  present  day,  be  used  in  any  but  Uie  plural  num^^ 
ber;  such  as  '^  dishonesties,  literalities,  capabilities,  sym- 
pathies, sensibilities,  moralities,  pro{>rieties,  profligacies, 
equities,  civilities,  conformities^  atrocities,  punctualities,  in- 
tegrities,''  and  others  of  the  same  class,  it  has  happened  that 
just  when  we  had  set  ourselves  to  mark  these  defects,  and  to 
consider  how  they  might  have  been  corrected  or  avoided,  we' 
have  been  so  borne  away  by  the  current  of  those  finO' 
thoughts,  and  fervid  appeals  to  every  nobler  power  and  feel- 
ing of  the  soul,  which  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  volume,  that 
the  mere  purposes  of  criticism  Were  speedily  abandoned ;  and,^ 
indeed,  not  so  much  abandone4  as  forgotten.  We,  therefore, 
have  no  catalogue  of  these  things  to  present;  and  hesitate 
not  to  believe,  that  he  who  has  read  this,  or  any  other  of  the 
author's  writings,  will  experience  neither  surprise  nor  regret 
at  Ihe  omission. 

Our  observation  has  been  hitherto  directed  to  the  general 
character  of  Dr.  Chalmers  as  an  omtor,  rather  than  to  the 
individual  volume  before  us ;  and  this,  we  trust,*  will  appear 
the  more  pardonable,  because  no  other  occasion  has  pre- 
sented itself,  since  the  commencement  of  our  critical  career, 
on  which  to  offer  our  opinion  respecting  the  productions  of 
this  able  and  well  known  writer.  We  hope  for  indulgence; 
if  we  have  seemed  to  detain  the  reader  too  loiig  from  the 
examination  of  the  work  itself,  and  will  now  proceed  to  a' 
brief  and  hastv  survey  of  its  principal  contents. 

The  first  of  those  eight  discourses  contained  in  this  volume 
is  "  on  the  mercantile  virtues  which  may  exist  without  the 
influence  of  Christianity, ''.and  founded  on  the  apostolic  ex- 
hortation in  PhiL  iv.'  8.  **  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things 
are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,"  &c.  Its  aim  is  to 
^bmonstrate  the  possibility  that  many  amiable  and  virtuous 
feelings  may  exist  quite  independently  of  the  operation  of 
Christian  principles,^-that  they  did  in  fact  exist  amongst  the 
heathien  before  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel, — that  this  is 
evinced  by  their  being  referred  to  in  the  very  language  of 
the  text,  as  already  well  known  and  highly  esteemed,  and 
thus  that  both  their  being,  and  the  sentiment  of  approbation 
connected  with  them,  are  capable  of  an  entire  separation 
from  the  influence  of  any  higher  agency  than  what  is  merely 
human,  and  placed  even  on  the  level  of  paganism  itself;  that 
they  exist  siiU  in  the  shape  of  honesty,  and  ^  keen  sense  of 
honour,  of  generosity,  and  of  sympathy,  and  whatever  other 
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principles  are  most  calculated  to  conciliate  regpect  in  ftbdal 
or  commercial  intercourse.  Thd  author  allows  to  these 
merely  human  virtues  a  high  meed  of  praise ;  and  shows  that 
they  have  their  reward  in  die  personal  gratification  attrndaat 
on  their  exercise,  and  the  approral  with  which  th^  are 
greeted  by  mankind.  He  prores  that  it  would  be  harm  and 
untrue  so  to  declare  the  doctrine  of  the  unirersal  depraVity 
of  our  nature,  as  to  imply  that  there  is  nothing  good,  nor 
lovely,  nor  laudable,  remainins  behind,  amidst  the  conse- 
quences of  our  fall ;  for  that  **  l£ough  the  nature  of  man  be  a 
ruin,  as  it  certainly  is,  it  is  pbvious  to  the  most  eommoa 
discernment,  that  it  does  not  ofier  one  unvaried  and  un<« 
alleviated  mass  of  deformity.''    After  these  admissions,  he 

Soes  on  to  show  what  it  is  we  really  mean  by  the  nniverBsI 
epravity  of  man ;  and  how  we  can  reconcile  these  adsai»* 
sions  with  the  uncjualified  language  of  the  Bible,  whoi  it 
tells  us  of  the  totality  and  the  magnitude  of  human  coxrap^ 
tion.  This  he  does,  by  proving  Siat  all  these  anueble  and 
praiseworthy  tendencies  may  exist  without  the  least  refer- 
ence to  God,  either  as  springing  from  his  authority,  or  as 
connected  with  the  exercise  of  tiiose  devout  fdrootions 
towards  him,  that  are  necessary  to  the.  character  of  genuine 
obedience ;  and  that  the  same  constitutional  variety  may  be 
seen  on  the  lower  fields  of  creation,  since  there  you  may 
witness  the  gentleness  of  one  animal,  the  affectionate  fidelitof 
of  another,  the  cruel  and  unrelenting  ferocity  of  a  third ;  that 
these  differences  produce  within  us  correspondently  differenl 
feelings,  with  respect  to  the  v^ous  creatures  in  which  they 
are  found;  while  in  none  is  there  the  least  trace  eirer  sus- 
pected of  a  sense  of  the  authority  of  Qod,  but  they  aie 
purely  and  altogether  instinctive.  He  then  transfers  his 
notice  to  the  higher  orders  of  intelligent  beings,  '*  the  peopb 
of  another  planet,  over  whom  the  hold  of  allegiance  to  thcSr 
Maker  is  unbroken."  Among  diem  too,  he  thinks,  it  is 
conceivable  that  there  may  be  varieties  of  temper,  and  of 
natural  inclination ;  and  yet  all  of  them  be  under  the  effective 
control  of  one  great  ana  imperious  principle— ^subjection  to 
the  will  of  God.  He  bids  us  to  suppose  this  great  bond  of 
allegiance  dissolved,  and  then  this  loyal  obedient  world  wiD 
become  what  ours  is  independent  of  Christianity.  He  asks 
whether,  in  such  a  case,  it  would  at  all  affect  the  state  of  that 
world,  as  a  state  of  enmity  to  God,  although  amid  the  nproar 
of  the  licentious  and  vindictive  propensities,  there  did  gi 


forth,  at  times,  some  of  the  finer  and  lovelier  sympatUes  of 
nature ;  and  he  advances  forward  to  a  train  of  aigunMst  on 
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this  sttliject,^  wbi'ch  We  will  dd  onrselved  the  pteaslire  to  pre- 
sent in  his  own  words :  — - 

^^  If  God  be  unheeded  and  disowned  by  the  creatures  whom  he 
has  formedy  can  it  be  said  to  alleviate  the  deformity  of  their  rebel- 
lion, that  they,  at  times,  eiiperienoe  die  impulse  of  some  amiable 
feeling  which  he  hath  implanted,  or  at  times  hold  out  dome  beau- 
teousness  of  aspect  which. he  hath  shed  over  them?  Sbal)  the  valup 
or  the  multitude  of  the  gifts  release  them  from  their  loyalty  to  the 
Giver;  and  when  nature  puts  herself  into  the  attitude  of  indifference 
or  hostility  against  him,  how  is  it  that  the  graces  and  ihe  accom- 
plishments of  nature  can  be.  pled  in  mitigation  of  her  antipathy  to 
Him,  who  invested  naUire  with  all  her  graces,  and  upholds  her  iti 
the  display  of  all  her  accomplishments  f    The  way,  then,  to  assert 
the  depravity  of  man;  is  to  fasten'  on  the  radic^  elemenft  of  de- 
pravity,  and  to  show  how  deeply  it  lies  incorporated  with  bis  moral 
constitution*    It  is  not  by  an  utterance'  of  rash  and  sweeping  to- 
tality to  refuse  him  the  possession  of  what  is  kind  in  sypipathy,  or 
of  what  is  dignified  in  principle  —  for  this  were  in  the  face  of  all 
observation.     It  is  to  charge  him  direct  with  his  utter  disloyalty  to 
God.  It  is  to  convict  him  of  treason  agaiiist  the  majesty  of  heaven. 
It  is  to  press  home  upon  him  the  impiety  of  not  caring  about  God« 
It  is  to  tell  him,  that  the  hourly  and  habitual  language  of  his  heart 
is,  I  will  not  have  the  Being  who  made  me  to  rule  over  me.     It  is 
to  go  to  the  man  of  honour,  and,  while  we  frankly  award  it  to  him 
that  his  pulse  beats  high  in  the  pride  of  integrity  —  it  is  to  tell  him* 
that  he  who  keeps  it  in  living  play,  and  who  sustains  the  loftiness 
of  its  movements,  and  who,  in  one  moment  of  time,  could  arrest  it 
for  ever,  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts.    It  is  to  go  to  the  man  of  soft 
and  gentle  emotions,  and,  while  we  gaze  in  tenderness  upon  him^ 
it  18  to  read  to  him,  out  of  his  own  character,  how  the  exquisite 
mechanism  of  feeling  may  be  in  full  operation,  while  He  who  framed 
it  is  forgotten ;  while  He  who  poured  into  his  constitution  the  milk 
of  human  kindness,  may  never  be  adverted  to  with  one  single  sen- 
timent of  veneration,  or  one  single  purpose  of  obedience ;  while  He 
who  gave  him  his  gentler  nature,  who  clothed  him  in  all  its  adorn- 
ments, and  in  virtue  of  whose  appointment  it  is,  that,  instead  of  an 
odious  and  a  revolting  monster,  he  is  the  much  loved  child  of  sen- 
sibility, may  be  utterly  disowned  by  him.    In  a  word,  it  is  to  go 
round  among  all  that  humanity  has  to  offer  in  the  shape  of  fair,  and 
amiable^  and  engaging,  and  to  prove  how  deeply  humanity  has  re- 
Tolted  against  that  Being  who  has  done  so  much  to  beautify  and 
exalt  her.    It  is  to  prove  that  the  carnal  mind,  under  all  its  varied 
complexions  of  harshness  or  of  delicacy,  is  enmity  against  God.    It 
18  to  prove  that,  let  nature^ be  as  rich  as  she  may  in  moral  accom- 
plishments, and  let  the  most  favoured  of  her  sons  realize  upon  his 
ow^n  person,  the  finest  and  the  fullest  assemblage  of  them  —  should 
he,  at  the  moment  of  leaving  this  theatre  of  display,  and  bursting 
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loose  from  the  framework  of  mortaliiy,  stand  in  the  pr^etiok  Of  liis 
Judge,  and  have  the  question  put  to  him,  What  hast  thou  dane 
unto  me  ?  this  man  of  constitutional  virtue,  with  all  the  salutations 
he  got  lipou  eaktfi,  and  alt  the  reverence  that  he  has  left  bdiit^d 
him,  may,  naked  and  defenceless,  before  Him  who  sitteth  on  the' 
throne,  be  left  without  a  plea  and  without  an  argomeot" 
[pp.  20—22.] 

In  speaking  of  the  degree  of  integrity,  and  the  honourable 
regard  to  every  social  obligation,  cherished  amongst  men 
iwho  are  still  destitute  of  the  motives  and  feelings  of  Chri»- 
tianity,  there  occurs  in  this  sermon  (at  page  29)  a  passage  so 
striking,  that  we  regret  to  be  forbidden  s  by  our  hmits  from 
extractmg  it. 

In  the  second  discourse,  which  is  founded  on  Rom.  xiv.  18, 
^  For  he  that,  in  these  things,  serveth  Christ,  is  acceptable 
to  God  and  approved  of  men,''  and  relates  to  the  influence  of 
Christianity  in  aiding  and  augmenting  the  mercantile  virtues, 
the  argument  already  stated  is  assumed  as  leading  on  to  a 
further  and  still  more  impressive  disclosure  of  the  difference 
between  the  morality  of  the  world  and  the  peculiar  holiness 
required  by  the  Gospel.  The  beautiful  passage  we  are  about 
to  quote,  and  which  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sermon,  will  sufficiently  explain  both  the  nature  and  the 
yalue  of  the  sentiment  which  it  forms  the  author's  design  to 
illustrate. 

'^  If  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  of  nature  are  at  all  to  be 
admitted  into  the  controversy  between  God  and  man,  instead  of 
forming  any  abatement  upon  th^  enormity  of  our  guilt,  they  stamp 
upon  it  the  reproach  of  a  still  deeper  and  more  determined  in- 
gratitude. Let  us  conceive  it  possible,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
beautiful  personifications  of  Scripture  were  all  realized ;  that  the 
trees  of  the  forest  clapped  their  hands  unto  God,  and  that  the  isles 
were  glad  at  his  presence ;  that  the  little  hills  shouted  on  every 
side,  and  the  valleys  covered  over  with  com  sent  forth  their 
notes  of  rejoicing ;  that  the  sun  and  the  moon  praised  him,  and  the 
stars  of  light  joined  in  the  solemn  adoration ;  that  the  voice  of 
glory  to  God  was  heard  from  every  mountain  and  from  everv  water- 
i^U,  and  that  all  nature,  animated  throughout  by  the  consciousness 
of  a  pervading  and  a  presiding  Deity,  burst  mto  one  loud  and 
universal  song  of  gratulation.  Would  not  a  strain  of  greater 
loftiness  be  heard  to  ascend  from  those  regions  where  the  all- 
working  God  had  left  the  traces  of  his  own  immensity,  than  from 
the  tamer  and  the  humbler  scenery  of  an  ordinary  landscape? 
Would  not  you  look  for  a  gladder  acclamation  from  the  fertile 
field,  than  from  the  arid  waste,  where  no  character  of  erandeur 
made  up  for  the  barrenness  that  was  around  you  ?    Would  not  the 
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flOadty  tfee»  compassed  aboat  with  the  glories  of  its  suimiier  ibliag;e, 

afl  up  an  anthem  of  louder  gratitude  than  the  lowly  slurdb  Uiat 
mw  beneath  it?  '  Would  not  the  flower,  from  whose  leaves  every 
hue  of  loveliness  was  reflected,  send  forth  a  sweeter  rapture  than 
the  russet  weed>  which  never  drew  the  eye  of  any  admiring  pas- 
senger? And,  in  a  word,  wherever  you  saw  the  towering  eminences 
of  nature,  or  the  garniture  of  her  more  rich  and  beauteous  adom- 
raentSy  would  it  not  be  there  that  you  looked  for  the  deepest  tones 
of  devotion,  or  there  for  the  tenderest  and  most  exquisite  of  its 
mdodies?**  [pp*38— 40.] 

'*  Conceive  that  a  quickening  and  a  realizing  sense  of  the  Deity 
pervaded  aH  the  men  of  our  species  —  and  that  each  knew  how  to 
refer  his  Own  endowments,  with  an  adequate  expression  of  gratitude 
to  the  unseen  Author  of  them — from  whom,  we  ask,  of  aH  these 
various  individuals,  would  you  look  for  the  hallelujahs  of  devoutest 
ecstasy?    Would  it  not  be  from  him  whom  God  had' arrayed  in 
the  splendour  of  nature's  brightest  accomplishments?    Would  it 
not  be  from  him,  with  whose  constitutional  feelings  the  movements 
of  honour  and  benevolence  were  in  fullest  harmony  ?    Would  it  not 
be  from  him  whom  his  Maker  had  cast  into  the  happiest  moidd, 
and  attempered  into  sweetest  unison  with  all  that  was  kind,  and 
generous,  and  lovely,  and  ennobled  by  the  loftiest  emotions,  and 
raised  above  his  fellows  into  the  finest  spectacle,  of  all  that  was 
graeeful,  and  all  diat  was  manly?    Sufely,  if  the  possesion  of 
these   moralities  be  another  just  theme  of  acknowledgment  to  the 
Lord    of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  then^  if  the  acknowledgment  be 
withheld,  and  these  moralities  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the 
bosom  of  him  who  is  utterly  devoid  of  piety,  they  go  to  aggravate 
the  reproach  of  his  ingratitude ;  and  to  prove,  that,  of  all  the  men 
upon  earth  who  are  far  from  God,  he  stands  at  the  widest  distance, 
he  remains  proof  against  the  weightiest  claims,  and  he,  of  the  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins,  is  the  most  profoundly  asleep  to  the  call  of 
religioQ,  and  to  the  supremacy  of  its  righteous  obligations.    It  is 
by  argument  such  as  tnis,  that  weVeuId  attempt  to  convince  of 
sin  those  who  have  a  righteousness  that  is  without  godliness ;  and 
to  prove,  that,  with  the  possession  of  such  things  as  are  pure, 
and  lovely,  and  honest,  and  of  good  report,  they  in  fact  can  only 
be  admitted  to  reconciliation  with  God,  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  most  worthless  and  profligate  of  the  species;  and  to  demon- 
strate, that  they  are  in  the  very  same  state  of  need  and  of  nakedness, 
and  are  therefore  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others;  that  it  is  only 
through  faith  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  that  they  can  be  saved ;  and  that  unless,  brought  down 
from  the  delusive  eminency  of  their  own  conscious  attainments, 
they  take  their  foreiveness  through  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  their  saactification  through  the  Spirit  which  is  at  his  giving,' 
they  shall  obtain  no  part  in  that  inheritance  which  is  incorrnptime 
and  nndefiled,  and  which  fadeth  not  away.**  [pp.  41-^3.} 
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Our  attention  is  o^xt  pointed  to  a  dislinctkm  lAnth  ob- 
taitos  between  two  sets  of  the  requiremetits  of  Christ  as  ovr 
Master.    By  the  former^  we  are  enjoined  to  practise  certain 
virtues,  which,  separately  from  his  injunction  altogether,  are 
in  great  demand  and  in  great  reyerence  amongst  the  members 
of  society, — such  as  compassion,  and  generosity*  and  justice, 
and  trutn ;  while  there  is  another  set  of  requirements,  where 
the  will  of  God,  instead  of  being;  seconded  by  the  applause 
6f  man,  Is  utterly  at  variance  with  it,— those,  for  example, 
which  demand  the  cultivation  of  chastity,  temperance,  and 
the  direct  exercises  of  religion — and  especially  tne  separated 
walk,  the  humble  devotedness,  and  the  consecrated  will,  of 
the  new  creature  in  Jesus  Christ.    Thus  a  real  and  expert* 
mental  distinction  exists  between  two  sets  of  virtues;  — 
between  those  which  possess  the  single  ingredient  of  being 
approved  x)f  God,  while  they  want  the  ingredient  of  being 
also  acceptable  to  men ;  and  those  which  possess  both  these 
ingredients,  and  to  the  observance  of  which,  therefore,  we 
may  be  carried  by  a  regard  to  the  will  of  God,  without  any 
reference  to  the  opinion  of  men,  or  by  the  opinion  of  men, 
without  any  reference  to  the  will  of  God.    It  is  then  shown, 
first,  that  a  man  may  possess,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
second  class  of  virtues^  and  not  possess  so  much  as  One  iota 
of  the  religious  principle :  next,  that  in  the  act  of  turning  to 
God,  the  former  class  of  virtues  appear  to  gather  more  con- 
spicuousty  upon  the  front  of  the  renewed  character,  and 
wear  a  more  unequivocal  aspect  of  religiousness,  than  the 
latter;  so  that  frequently,  when  a  man  comes  under  the 
power  of  religion,  the  most  characteristic  transformation 
which  takes  place  in  him,  is  from  thoughtlessness,  and 
licentious  gaiety,  and  festive  indulgence,  of  which  the  apostle 
says,  that  they  which  do  such  tnings  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God:  thirdly,  that  this  distinction  serves  to 
expkdn  the  antipathy  that  is  felt  by  a  certain  class  of  re- 
ligionists against  the  preaching  of  good  works,  (an  antipathy 
well  and  warrantably  grounded,  when  it  is  such  a  preaching 
.  as  goes  to  reduce  the  impdrtance,  or  to  infringe  the  simpli- 
city of  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,)  and  yet 
how  the  same  persons  will  listen  with  toleration  to  a  ais- 
course  upon  one  set  of  good  works,  such  as  the  observ- 
ance of  the  sabbath,  or  of  family  worship,  or  of  prayer, 
or  of  the  sacrament,  or  of  sober-mindedness,  or  any  of  those 
performances  which  bear  a  direct  and  exclusive  reference  to 
Uod,  while  they  manifest  an  evident  coldness  and  dislike 
when  ttiey  listen  on  another  set  of  them^  such  as  the^  avoid- 
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~  tooe  of  theft  er  of  e?il  speaking,  or  the  Tirtaes  of  the  shop 
or  the  market  place,  or  some  merely  social  and  humane 
aocdmplisbment :  and  lastly,  tiiat  the  first  class  of  virtuee 
bear  the  character  of  religiousness  more  strongly,  because 
they  bear  that  character  more  singly ;  for  thou^  eyery  real 
Christian  possesses  the  virtues  of  the  second  class  also,  yet 
they  do  not  belong  to  him  peculiarly  and  exclusively;  and, 
therefore,  because  the  social  acoomplishments  do  not  form 
the  specific,  neither  do  they  form  wq  most  prominent  and 
distincuisbing  mark  of  Christianity,  ^ftet  some  further 
remarks  of  a  practical  tendency,  dtie  senq^on,  speaking  of 
those  who  signalize  themselves  by  a  Chri^ian  profesnon, 
conckides  in  the  following  manner: — 

•*  We  know,  that  even  of  such  there  are  a  few,  who,  if  Paul  were 
alive,  would  move  him  to  weep  for  the  reproach  they  briag  upon 
his  Master.    But  we  also  know,  that  the  blind  and  impetuous 
world  exaggerates  the  few  into  the  many ;  inverts  the  process  of 
atonement  altogether,  bv  laying  the  sins  of  one  man  upon  the 
miiHitnde;  looks  at  their  general  aspect  of  sanctity,  and  is  so 
engrossed  with  this  single  expression  of  character,  as  to  be  in- 
sensible to  the  noble  uprightness,  and  the  tender  humanity,  with 
which  this  sanctity  is  associated.    And  therefore  it  is,  that  we  o£ter 
the  assertion,  and  challenge  all  to  its  most  thorough  and  seaichiag 
investigation,  that  the  Christianity  of  these  people,  which  many 
think  does  nothing  but  cant,  and  profess,  and  ran  after  ordinances, 
has  augmented  their  honesties  and  their  liberalities,  and  that  ten- 
fold beyond  the  average  character  of  society ;  that  these  are  the 
men  we  oftenest  meet  with  in  the  mansions  of  poverty  —  and  who 
look  with  the  most  wakeful  eye  over  all  the  sufferings  and  neces- 
sities of  bur  species  —  and  who  open  their  hand  most  widely  in 
behalf  of  the  imploring  and  the  friendless  —  and  to  whom,  in  spite 
of  all  their  mockery,  Uie  men  of  the  world  are  sure,  in  the  nego- 
tiations of  business,  to  award  the  readiest  confidence  —  and  who 
sustain  the  most  splendid  part  in  al!  those  great  movements  of 
philanthropy  which  bear  on  the  general  interests  of  mankind  — 
and  who,  with  their  eye  full  upon  eternity,  scatter  the  most 
abundant  blessings  over  the  fleeting  pilgrimage  of  time — ^and  who^ 
while  they  he^ld  their  conversation  in  heaven,  do  roost  enrich  the 
earth  we  tread  upon,  with  all  those  virtues  which  secure  enjoyment 
to  families,  ami  uphold  the  order  and  prosperity  of  the  common- 
wealth.'* [pp.  65,  66.] 

The  third  sermon  is  devoted  to  the  ample  illustration  and 
eoforcement  of  this  principle, — that  much  of  the  appar^fit 
be&evolence  of  nature  is  resolvable  into  the  real  selfishness 
of  natore;  and  further,  that  the  very  integrity  of  the  world 
is,  in  the  greater  portion,  capable  of  being  traced  to  no  more 
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Tirtnotts  or  devaled  souTce ;  that  the  vast  majority  of  all 
equitable  dealing  amongst  men  is  perfonned,  not  on  the 
principle  of  honour  at  all,  but  on  the  principle  of  selfishness ; 
that  this  is  the  soil  upon  whitoh  the  honesty  of  the  ivovM 
mainly  flourishes  and  is  sustained;  so  that  were  the  con- 
nexicm  dissolved  between  justice  to  others  and  our  own 
particular  advantage,  this  would  go  very  far  to  banish  the 
observation  of  justice  from  the  earth,  the  genuine  depravity 
of  the  human  heart  would  burst  forth  and  show  itseU'  in  its 
true  characters,  and  the  world  in  which  we  live  be  trans- 
formed into  a  scene  of  unblushing  fraud,  of  open  and  lawless 
depredation; — that  while  there  is  much  in  this  contempla- 
tion to  magnify  the  wisdom  of  the  supreme  Creator,  who,  by 
the  same  power  whereby  he  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  him,  has  also  upon  the  selfishness  of  man  caused 
a  most  beauteous  order  of  wide  and  useful  intercourse  to  be 
suspended,  there  is  also  much  in  it  to  humble  man,  and  to 
convict  him  of  the  deceitfolness  of  that  moral  complacency 
^ith  which  he  looks  to  his  own  character  and  his  own  attain- 
ments.   However  strong  the  attraction  we  fe^l  to  foUow  out 
the  train  of  cogent  reasoning  by  whioh  this  sentiment  is 
supported,  we  can  only  indulge  ourselves  in  extracting  the 
following  paragraphs :  — 

"  And  let  it  not  deafen  the  humbling  impression  of  this  argu- 
ment, that  you  are  not  distinctly  conscious  of  the  operation  of 
selfishness,  as  presiding  at  every  step  over  the  hcmesty  of  yoor 
daily  and  familiar  transactions ;  and  that  the  only  inward  checks 
against  injustice,  of  which  you  are  sensible,  ar«  the  aversion  of  a 
generous  indignancy  towards  it,  and  the  positive  discomfort  you 
would  incur  by  the  reproaches  of  your  own  conscience.  Selfish- 
ness, in  fact^  may  have  originated  and  alimented  the  whole  of  tln& 
virtue  that  belongs  to  you,  and  yet  the  mind  incur  the  same  dis- 
comfort by  the  violation  of  it,  that  it  would  do  by  the  yiolation  of 
any  other  of  its  established  habits.  And  as  to  the  generous  in- 
dignancy of  your  feelings  against  all  that  is  fraudulently  and  dis- 
gracefully wrong,  let  us  never  forget,  that  this  may  be  the  nurtured 
fruit  of  that  common  selfishness  which  links  humau  beings  widi 
each  other  into  a  relationship  of  mutual  dependence.  This  may 
be  seen,  in  all  its  perfection,  among  the  leagued  and  sworn  banditti 
of  the  highway,  who,  while  execrated  by  society  at  large  for  the 
compact  of  iniquity  into  which  they  have  entered,  can  maintain  the 
most  heroic  fidelity  to  the  virtues  of  their  own  brotherhood  — and 
be,  in  every  way,  as  lofty  and  as  chivalric  with  their  points  of 
honour,  as  we  are  with  ours;  and  elevate  as  indignant  a  voice 
against  the  worthlessness  of  htm  who  eould  betray  the  secret  of 
their  association,  or  break  iip  i^y  of  the  securities  by  which  it 
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held  iogelker.  And,  in  like  maiuier,  may  we  be  the  memben  of  a 
ipder  combination,  yet  brouglit  together  by  the  tie  of  reciprocal 
iBtereft;  and  all  the  virtues  eHsential  to  the  existence,  or  to  the 
good  of  such  a  combination,  may  come  to  be  idolized  amongst  us ; 
and  the  breath  of  human  applause  may  fan  them  into  a  lustre  of 
splendid  estimation ;  and  yet  the  good  man  of  society  on  earth  be, 
in  common  with  all  his  fellows,  an  utter  outcast  from  the  society 
of  heaven  —  with  his  heart  altogether  bereft  of  that  allegiance  to 
God  which  forms  the  reigning  principle  of  his  uafallen  creation  — 
and  in  a  state  of  entire  destitution  either  as  to  that  love  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  or  as  to  that  disinterested  love  of  those  around  us, 
which  form  the  graces  and  the  virtues  of  eternity."  [pp.  92 — ^94.] 

"  This,  then,  is  the  terminating  object  of  all  the  eicperience  that 
we  have  tried  to  set^^fore  you.    We  want  it  to  be  a  schoolmaster 
to  bring  you  unto  Christ.     We  want  you  to  open  your  eyes  to  the 
•ecordancy  which  obtains  between  the  theology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  actual  state  and  history  of  man.     Above  all,  we 
want  you  |o  tum  your  eyes  inwardly  upon  yourselves,  and  there  to 
behold  a  character  without  one  trace  or  lineameift  of  godliness  — 
there  to  behold  a  heart,  set  upon  totally  other  thbgs  than  those 
which  constitute  the  portion  and  the  reward  of  eternity  —  there  to 
behold  every  principle  of  action  resolvable  into  the  idolatry  of  self, 
or,  at  least,  into  something  independent  of  the  authority  of  God  — 
there  to  behold  how  worthless  in  their  substance  are  wose  virtues 
which  look  so  imposing  in  their  semblance  and  their  display,  and 
draw  aroupd  them  here  a  popularity  and  an  applause  which  will  all 
be  dissipated  into  nothhig,  when  hereafter  they  are  brought  up 
for  examination  to  the  judgment-seat.    We  want  you,  when  the 
revelation  of  the  Gospel  charges  you  with  the  totahty  and  magni- 
tude of  your  corruption,  that  you  acquiesce  in  that  charge ;  and 
that  you  noay  perceive  the  trueness  of  it,  under  the  disgvuse  of  all 
those  hollow  and  unsubstantial  accomplishments  with  which  nature 
may  deck  her  own  fallen  and  degenerate  children.    It  is  easy  to  be 
amused,  and  interested,  and  intellectually  regaled,  by  an  analysis 
of  the  human  character,  and  a  survey  of  human  society.    But  it  is 
not  so^asy  to  reach  the  individual  conscience  with  the  lesson  — we 
are  undone.     It  is  not  so  easy  to  strike  the  alarm  into  your  hearts 
of  the  present  guilt,  and  the  future  damnation.    It  is  not  so  easy 
to  send  the  pointed  ^rrow  of  conviction  into  your  bosoms,  where 
it  may  keep  by  you,  and  pursue  you  like  an  artow  sticking  fast;  or 
so  to  humble  you  into  tn^  condusion,  that,  in  the  l^ight  of  God, 
you  are  an  accursed  thing,  as  that  ydu  may  seek  unto  him  who 
became  a  curse  for  you,  and  as  thi^t  the  preaching  of  his  cross 
might  cease  to  be  foolishness.*'  [pp.  97—99.] 

A  yeiy  pleasing  specimen  is  afforded  in  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth  sermon,  of  the  use  Dr.  Chahnerjs  is.  capable  of 
making  of  any  of  the  finer  thoughts,  or  those .  expresaive 


words  of  isngttage^  which  may  hare  been  fliraished  bjr  the 
treasureft  of  general  literatnre  or  unconeecrated  geniufty  in 
bis  adoption  of  a  most  striking  description  from  the  |K>et 
Bnras,  where  he  says  of  the  man  who  carried  a  native, 
nhborrowedy  selfrsustained  rectitude  in  his  bosom  — "  His 

g^,  ev^n  fixed  on  empty  space^  beamed  keen  with  honour." 
2  adduces  it,  not  in  the  customary  form  of  a  mere  citatioD, 
but  as  the  guide  to  his  own  subsequent  observations,  which 
are  indeed^  throughout  the  introduction  of  that  discourse, 
chiefly  an  expansion  of  the  same  noble  thought,  and  an 
application  of  it  to  the  purpose  of  illustrating,  with  great 
force  and  beauty,  the  pnnciple  stated  in  his  text,  viz.  that 
he  that  is  faithful  in  tnat  which  is  least  is  faithful  also  in 
mtk^h,  and  he  that  is  unjust  in  the  least  is  unjust  also  in 
mtich,  Luke,  xvi.  10 ;  or,  as  himself  expresses  it,  that  he  who 
has  tinned,  though  to  a  smcdl  amount  in  respect  to  the 
{Itoflt  of  his  transgression,  provided  he  has  done  so  by  paaa-> 
ing  oVer  a  forbidden  limit  which  was  distinctly  known  to 
him,  haS;,  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  incurred  a  full  condemnation 
in  respect  of  the  principle  of  his  transgression.  He  proceeds 
first  to  elucidiate  this  sentiment,  and  then  to  urge  it  onward 
to  its  practical  consequences.  This  sermon,  as  it  contains 
the  first  instance,  in  the  present  volume,  of  a  professed 

3 notation  from  any  other  source  than  the  Scripture^  so  also 
oes  it  afford  us  the  first  example  of  a  formal  division  of  the 
discourse  into  separate  portions*    It  is  among  the  many  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  Dr.  C^s  manner,  to  resort  very  seldom 
either  to  direct  quotations  of  any  but  the  language  of  inspi- 
ration, or  to  those  technical  divisions  and  separate  heads  of 
discussion  which  are  so  common,  and  were  once  so  minutely 
ramified,  and  so  utiiversally  employed,  in  addresses   from 
the  pulpit.    In  both  these  respects,  we  think  he  has  chosen 
a  correct  and  elevated  standard.     With  reference  to  the 
former,  it  is  surely  unnecessary  that  a'  man  who  has,  in  the 
stores  of  his  own  mind,  both  tnoughts  and  images  adequate 
to  every  purpose  of  instruction  and  argument,  with  a  capacity 
to  give  them  just  such  expression  as  either  their  peculiaritj 
or  the  circumstances  of  his  hearers  may  require,  should  have 
recourse  to  the  writings  of  othet  men  whenever  he  desires  to 
produce  ^  more  than  common  efii^ct,  and  while  probably  he 
could  have  presented  the  very  same  sentiments  in  langua^ 
equally  appropriate,  had  he  trusted  to  his  own  powers,  yet  to 
be  for  ever  occupied  in  the  work  of  connecting  together  tbe 
sentiments,  or,  perhaps,  only  the  phrases  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  him,so  as  that  anoogst  them  they  s(uiU  make  tip  & 
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tdleraMy  anifonn  oompoeition,  whereof  only'  the  armi^ow 
mant  of  the  patchwork  can  be  truly  ascribed  to  faim.  It  is  a 
habit  which,  though  some  persons  have  fallen  into  it  that 
could  not  be  suspected  of  any  defect  in  originality,  yet  has 
a  strong  tendency  to  repress  the  higher  exercises  of  the 
mind,  by  causing  us  to  rest  always  satisfied  with  those  com- 
binations of  thought  and  language  that  are  already  familiar, 
instead  of  leading  us  to  search  out  those  new  and  raried 
conceptions,  to  which  a  more  entire  reliance  on  our  own 
individual  capacity,  both  of  thinking  and  of  expression,  will , 
be  found  frequently  to  conduct  us.  It  is,  besides,  unfavour* 
able  to  the  more  fervid  kinds  of  eloquence,  by  creating 
frequent  interruptions  in  the  current  of  our  ideas,  while  we 

!>auae  for  the  purpose  of  recollecting  and  inserting  the 
avourite  phrases  of  other  men.  With  reference  to  the 
practice  of  unvaryingly  distributing  a  sermon  into  a  success 
sion  of  heads  and  sections,  we  have,  besides  other  authorities^ 
that  of  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  England  has  ever  pro^ 
dttoed  ^,  in  addition  to  the  frequent  usase  of  Dr.  Ohah^ers,  to 
uf|^e  against  it;— not,  indeed,  that  such  divisions  are  always 
injuriouSy  for  there  are  certainly  subjects  which  they  contri-» 
bute  much  to  bring  within  the  apprehensipn  of  a  common 
auditoiy,  and  they  are,  besides,  of  some  assistance  to  the 
memory ;  but  then  we  conceive  they  have  long  been  deemed 
too  inseparable  from  a  public  discourse,  and  may  be  some* 
times  dispensed  with,  not  only  without  loss,  but  with  positive' 
advantage,  especially  to  that  unity  and  strength  of  impres- 
sion which  it  should  ever  be  the  j^reacher's  aim  to  leave 
upon  the  mind  and  consdence  pf  his  hearers.  When  en»-r 
ployed  at  all,  however,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  model  better 
than  that  supplied  in  some  of  the  sermons  of  tl^is  writer, 
foe  natural,  obvious  propriety,  and  the  absence  of  all  need- 
less complication.  * 

But  we  must  hasten  onwards  to  the  close  of  our  remaiks 
on  thoie  discourses.  We  have  already  stated,  that  the  one 
immediately  under  consideration  is  designed  to  establish  this 
apparently  common,  yet  too  much  forgotten  sentiment— « 
that  the  gain  of  sin  may  be  small,  while  the  giiilt  of  it  may  be 
great  —  that  the  latter  ought  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
former,  but  that  he  who  is  unfaithful  in  ^he  least,  shall  be 
dealt  with,  in  respect  of  the  offence  he  has  given  to  God,  in 
the  same  way  as  if  he  had  been  unfaithful  in  much.  The 
first  reason  assigned  in  vindication  of  this  is,  that  by  a  small 

*  HiU'f  Chaise  to  Ro^rUOO:  p.  ^- 


•apt  of  injustuie,  the  fine  that  semrateB  the  right  from  the 
Jivrong  is  just  as  efiectnally  broKen,  as  by  a  great  one; 
and  that,  besides,  when  this  transition  is  accomplisbedy 
the  progress  will  follow,  of  course,  just  as  opportunity 
invites,  and  just  as  circumstances  make  it  safe  and  prao* 
ticable.  The  second  reason  is,  that  the  littleness  of  the 
gain,  so  far  from  giving  a  Uttleness  to  the  guilt,  is,  in  fact,  a 
circumstance  of  aggravation;  since  he  who  has  committed 
injustice  for  the  sdce  of  a  less  advantage,  has  done  it  on  the 
impulse  of  a  less  temptation :  and*  thus  the  very  circumstance 
which  gives  to  his  character  a  mild^  transgression  in  the 
eye  of  the  world,  makes  it  more  odious  in  the  judgment 
01  the  sanctuary.  In  unfolding  the  practical  consequences 
that  may  be  drawn  from  this  principle,  the  author  produces 
the  very  first  act  of  retribution  that  occurred  in  the  history  of 
our  species*  What  is  it,  he  asks,  that  invests  the  eating  of  a 
sohtary  apple  with  a  grandeur  so  momentous?  How  came 
an  action,  in  itself  so  minute,  to  be  the  germ  of  such  mighty 
consequences?  How  are  we  to  understand  that  our  first 
parents,  by  the  doing  of  a  single  instant,  not  only  brought 
death  upon  themselves,  but  shed  this  big  and  baleful  dis^ter 
over  all  their  posterity?  After  jHroving  that  the  objec- 
tions and  ridicule  of  inndelity  excited  by  it  have  nothing  else 
in  them  than  the  grossness  of  materialism,  he  thus  sums  up 
the  argument :  — 

''  God  said,  '  Let  there  be  lights  and  it  was  light;'  and  it  has 
ever  been  regarded  as  a  sublime  token  of  the  Petty,  that,  from  an 
utterance  so  simple,  an  accomplishment  so  quick  and  so  magni- 
ficent should  have  followed.  God  said,  *  That  he  who  eateth  of 
the  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  should  die.'  It  appears, 
indeed,  out  a  litde  thing,  that  one  should  put  forth  his  hand  to  an 
apple,  and  taste  of  it.  But  a  saying  of  God  was  involved  in  the 
matter— and  heaven  and  earth  must  pass  away,  ere  a  saymg  of 
his  can  pass  away ;  and  so  the  apple  became  decisive  of  the  fate  of 
a  world ;  and,  out  of  the  very  scantiness  of  the  occasion,  did  tiiere 
emerge  a  sublimer  display  of  truth  and  of  holiness.  The  beginning 
of  the  world  was,  indeea,  the  period  of  grea^  manifestations  of  the 
Godhead;  and  they  all  seem  to  accord,  in  style  and  character, 
with  jeacb  other;  and  in  that  very  history,  which  has  called  forth 
the' profane  and  unthinking  levity  of  many  a  scomer,  may  we 
behold  as  much  of  the  majesty  of  principle,  as  in  the  creation  of 
light  we  beh^td  of  the  m&gesty  of  power/  [pp.  125,  126.] 

The  wh0le  residue  of  the  sermon  is  of  a  nature  even  mote 
exclusively  and  forcibly  practical ;  and  calculated,  if  any 
thing  coilud,  to.  do  aaray  the  calumny  often  cast  upon  the 
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docMMfft  of  gracie  and  salratioh  by  fistith  alone,  Uiat  they 
lead  to  the  making  void  of  the  divine  law.  He  who  can  read 
these  pa?es,  and  not  perceive  that  those  doctrines,  and  the 
most  zealoas  of  their  supporters,  establish,  instead  of  weak- 
enbg  eveiY  obligation  or  that  immutable  code,  is  one  on 
whom  all  further  methods,  whether  of  demonstration  or  per- 
suasion, would  be  tried  without  effect. 

The  ereat  Christian  law  of  reciprocity  between  man  and 
man,  taken  from  Matt.  vii.  12* — **  Therefore  all  things  what- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them ;  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets"— > is  the  subject 
of  the  fifth  discourse.  Of  this  sermon,  though  it  presents 
an  argument  of  great  ingenuity  and  strength,  we  shall  not 
iatlcfmpt  any  abridgment;  and  shall  content  ourselves  by 
simply  extracting  from  its  close  a  passage,  to  which  we  will 
not  venture  to  apply  a  single  remark  or  epithet  of  ours :  the 
emotiond  of  the  reader's  own  breast  will  be  its  most  accurate 
comment,  and  its  highest  eulogy :  — 

•  **  He  who  feels  as  he  ough,t,  will  bear  with  cheerfulness  all  that 
^  Saviour  prescribes,  when  he  thinks  how  much  it  is  for  hio>  l!hat 
the  Saviour  has  borne.  We  speak  not  of  his  poverty  all  the  time 
that  he  lived  upon  earth  —  we  speak  not  of  those  years  when,  a 
houseless  wanderer  in  an  unthankful  worlds  he  had  not  where  to 
lay  his  head  —  we  speak  not  of  the  meek  and  uncomplaining 
sufferance  with  which  he  met  the  many  ills  that  oppressed  the 
tenour  of  his  mortal  existence.  But  we  speak  of  that  awful  burden 
which  crushed  and  overwhelmed  its  termination  — we  speak  of  that 
season^f  the  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness,  when  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  bruise  him,  and  to  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin.  To 
estimate  aright  the  endurance  of  him  who  himself  bore  our  in- 
firmities, would  we  ask  of  any  individual  to  recollect  some  deep  and 
awful  period  of  abandonment  in  his  own  history ;  when  that  coun* 
lenanoe*  which,  at  one  time,  beamed  and  brightened^  upon  him 
from  above,  was  mantled  in  thickest  darkness  —  when  the  iron  of 
remorse  entered  into  his  soul ;  and,  laid  on  a  bed  of  torture,  he 
was  made,  to  behold  the  evil  of  sin,  and  to  taste  of  its  bitterness. 
Let  him  look  back,  if  he  can,  on  this  conflict  of  many  agitations ; 
and  then  figure  the  whole  of  this  mental  wretchedness  to  be  borne 
off  by  the  ministers  of  vengeimce  into  hell,  and  stretched  out  unto 
eternity :  and  if,  on  the  great  day  of  expiation,  a  full  atonement 
was  rendered,  and  all  that  should  have  fallen  upon  us  was'  placed 
upon  the  head  of  the  sacrifice — let  him  hence  compute  the  weight 
and  the  awfulness  of  those  sorrows,  which  were  carried  by  him,  on 
whom  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  laid,  and  who  poured  out 
his  soul  unto  the  death  for  us.  If  ever  a  sinner,  under  such  a 
riiitatkm,  shall  agam  emerge  into  peace  and  joy  in  believing — if 
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be  ever  shall  agaiB  find  Us  way  to  tbat  fouDtain  vbich  is  opaned  in 
Ibe  house  of  Judah  —  if  be  shall  racQver  once  more  that  snaabiiie 
of  the  soul,  which,  on  the  days  that  are  past,  disclosed  to  him  the 
beauties  of  holiness  here,  and  the  glories  of  heaven  hereafter — if 
ever  he.  shall  hear  with  effect,  in  this  world,  tbat  voice  from  the 
mercy-seat,  which  still  proclaims  a  welcome  to  the  chief  of  sinners, 
and  beckons  him  afresn  to  reconciliation  —  O!  how  gladly  then 
shonld  be  bear,  througbont  the  remainder  of  his  days,  the  whole 
authority  of  the  Lord  who  bought  him ;  and  bind  for  ever  to  bis 
own  person  that  yoke  of  the  Saviour  which  is  easy,  and  that 
burden  which  is  light."  [pp.  172— .174.] 

If  we  do  not  present  an  abstract  of  the  next  of  these  di&- 
eoaraes,  it  is  only  because  we  feel  it  imposaible  to  redocQ 
ita  contents,  without  mutilation  and  violence,  into  a  smaller 
compass*  Its  design  is  to  expose  to  view  the  dissipation  of 
large  cities;  and  after  an  exordium^  placing  in  the  strongest 
light  the  enormity  that  must  attach  to  the  vices  of  licen^ 
tiousness  in  the  sight  of  God,  however  they  may  be  t<defated 
by  the  common  connivance  of  society,  the  author  traces  the 
origin,  the  progress,  and  the  effects  of  a  life  of  dissipation; 
accompanying  his  statements  with  a  series  of  impassioned 
addresses  to  the  consciences  of  parents  and  masters,  with 
relation  to  the  responsibility  resting  upon  them  for  the 
guardianship  of  the  morals,  and  especially  the  modesty,  of 
youth ;  which  form  some  of  the.  best  displays  we  have  ever 
had  the  happiness  to  witness,  of  the  feeling  that  should  ani- 
mate, and  the  motives^  that  should  be  predominant,  in  the 
bosom  of  a  preacher.  ^Foroe  of  thought,  seriousness  of  pur- 
pose, demonstrative  clearness  of  proof,  and  tenderness  as 
well  as  energy  of  expostulation,  are  seldom  so  combined  as 
in  the  whole  of  this  masterly  discourse.  We  acknowledge 
that  we  are  incapable  of  extracting  from  it  any  separate  pas- 
sage, the  selection  of  which  wouTd  not  seem  an  mjustioe  to 
whatever  else  was  left  without  transcription. 

The  seventh  sermon  is  a  continuatton  of  the  former,  and  in 
a  style  so  similar,  as  to  prove  that  neither  the  fire  of  genius, 
nor  ihe  vigour  and  penetration  of  an  understanding  to 
wtiich  scarcelv  any  task  could  be  too  arduous,  nor  the  indig- 
nant spirit  ojt  pietv,  roused  into  animation  by  the  guilt  and 
danger  of  the  evifs  it  was  contemplating,  and  which  glowed 
so  powerfully  in  the  preceding  discourse,  were  at  all  ex- 
hausted. This  sermon  furnishes,  besides,  an  instance  of 
what  has  never  more  strongly  or  more  frequenUy  impressed 
us,  than  in  the  perusal  of  I)r«  Chakners's  wntings — the 
itfiparatteleud  efficacy  of  the  &ptB  aod  49ctwss  ^  w»  Hem 
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Testtmeiili  those  chiefly  which  are  in  the  highest  degree 
peculiar  to  itself,  in  awakening  the  very  noblest  and  most 
■acred  emotions  of  the  sbiil.    Wbei)  allasion  is  made  to  the 
character  or  history  of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  above  all  to 
his  sufferings  on  behalf  of  sinners,  a  new  order  of  feeling  is 
instantly  produced,  of  a  kii^d  altogether  unlike  any  thing 
arising  from  any  other  source ;  and  you  are  made  to  perceive^ 
that,  however  legitimate  or  cogent  may  be  the  motives  spring* 
ing  from  such  considerations  as  are  merely  human — however 
strong  all  other  argument^  or  touching  all  other  methods  of 
persuasion— yet  that  it  is  the  name  of  Jesus  that  alone 
diffuses  an  influence  through  the  breast,  which  can  equally 
,  exalt  into  rapture,  and  melt  into  tenderness— that  it  is 
Christ  crucified  alone  that  is  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  Ood.     Let  the  reader  assure  himself  of  the  fact,  by 
observing  what  effect  is  wrought  upon  his  own  feelines, 
when,   after  the  persuasive  and  noole  statements  in  tbe 
earlier  portion  of  this  sermon,  he  comes  suddenly  to  that 
remarkable  passage,  beginning  at  p.  244,  in  which  all  the 
interest  of  the  subject  is  concentrated  and  embodied.    We 
would  gladly  have  quoted  this  fine  paragraph,  if  it  had  been 
in  our  power;  but  are  induced  rather  to  select  a  brief  extract 
from  a  prior  part  of  the  sermon,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  that 
felicity  and  harmony  of  expression  which  it  so  pre-eminently 
discovers :  — * 

**  Christianity  is,  in  one  sense,  the  greatest  of  all  levellers.    It 
looks  to  the  elements,  and  not  to  the  circumstantials  of  humanity ; 
and  regarding  as  altogether  superficial  and  temporary  the  distinc* 
Uons  of  this  fleeting  pilgrimage,  it  fastens  on  those  points  of  assi- 
milation which  liken  the  king  upon  the  throne  to  the  very  humblest 
of  his  subject  population.    They  are  alike  in  the  nakedness  of  their 
birth— they  are  alike  in  the  sureness  of  their  decay— *  they  are  alike 
in  the  agonies  of  their  dissolution :  and  afler  the  one  is  tombed  in 
sepulchral  magni6cence,  and  tlie  other  is  laid  in  his  sod-wrapt 
grsFe,  are  they  most  fearfully  alike  in  the  corruption  to  which  they 
moulder.     But  it  is  with  the  immortal  nature  of  each  that  Chris- 
tianity has  to  do;  and,  in  both  the  one  and  the  other,  does  it 
behold  a  nature  alike  forfeited  by  guilt,  and  alike  capable  of  being 
restored  by  the  g^ce  of  an  offered  salvation:  and  never  do  the 
pomp  and  the  circumstance  of  externals  appear  more  humiliating, 
than  when,  looking  onwards  to  the  day  of  resnrrecUon,  we  behold 
the  sovereign  standing  without  his  crown,  and  trembling,  with  the 
sobject  by  his  side,  at  the  bar  of  heaven's  majesty."  [pp.  338,239.] 

We  vaiist  oot  omit  to  say,  that  the  subject  of  this  sermon 
is  th»  i^iliaiiiig  influence  of  tJbie  higher  upon  the  lower  orders 
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of  society ;  and  that  it  points  out  to  the  strongest  reprobation 
the  impositions  that  are  made  upon  the  rehgious  principles 
of  inferiors,  whether  in  commercial  or  domestic  services  ;— 
upon  the  former,  by  demanding  from  them  attention  to 
worldly  business  on  the  Sabbath,  evasions  connected  with 
known  falsdiood  in  the  transaction  of  business,  and  direct 
violations  of  truth  in  cases  where  either  the  employer's  deli- 
cacy, or  the  integrity  of  the  conscience  of  his  dependents, 
must  be  sacrificed  to  the  security  of  mercantile  engagements 
—cases  wherein  the  master  often, ''  to  save  his  own  delicacy, 
counts  not,  and  cares  not,  about  another's  damnation;" — 
and,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  by  re€[uiring  that  shameful, 
but  customary,  perversion  of  all  truth  and  decency,  by  which 
the  household  servant  is  instructed  to  deny  that  her  master 
or  mistress  is  at  home ;  although  she  knows  that  she  is  pro- 
nouncing what  is  utterly  false,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  time  of  her  superiors  from  an  inconvenient  or 
disagreeable  encroachment.  These  particular  examples  are 
advanced  only  as  the  groundwork  of  more  general  and  im* 
port^t  statements,  all  tending  to  elucidate  the  main  topic  of 
the  discourse,  which  has  for  its'  foundation  those  words  of 
our  Lord,  Luke,  xvii.  1, 2 : ''  Then  said  he  unto  the  disciples. 
It  is  impossible  but  that  offences  will  come,  but  woe  unto 
him  through  whom  they  come,''  &c; 

The  volume  closes  with  a  discourse  on  the  love  of  money, 
from  Job,  xxxi.  24 — 28 :  *'  If  I  have  made  ^old  my  hope," 
8lc. ;  where  it  is  the  author's  aim  to  exhibit  the  strength  and 
the  absurdity  of  this  passion,  as  it  is  found  to  exists  both  in 
those  more  rare  and  remarkable  cases,  where  it  becomes  the 
supreme  and  almost  exclusive  tenant  of  the  breast ;  and  in 
diose  more  ordinaiy  instances,  that  may  be  seen  in  all  the 
departments  of  society,  where,  though  not  so  conspicuous  zs 
to  incuif  the  positive  and  characteristic  peculiarities  that 
Stamp  the  conduct  of  the  miser,  it  yet  occupies  the  chief 
place  in  the  affections,  producing  there  the  highest  pleasure, 
or  the  severest  anxiety •  He  offera,  at  the  same  time,  though 
without  formally  professing  to  do  so,  a  theory  to  account  tor 
the  rise  of  a  temper  so  unnatural,  substantially  agreeing  with 
the  sentiments  in  common  currency  among  pfalosophers  and 
moralists.    Thh  he  does  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 

fross  and  entire  is  that  perversion  of  the  feeling,  occasioned 
y  direct  avarice,  when  it  comes  to  the  pomt  of  loving 
money,  not  for  the  .sake  of  the  enjoyments  it  is  able  to  pro- 
cure, but  simply  and  altogether  for  its  own  sake :  and  how, 
in  such  circumstances,  it  amounts  to  what  the  Scripture 
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repeatedly  denominates  it,  a  species  of  actual  idolatry^  by 
transferring  both  the  affections  and  the  confidence  of  the 
human  heart  from  the  God  on  whom  alone  they  can  leeiti- 
matelv  repose^  to  the  mere  wealth,  which,  Heing  at  first 
prized,  because  it  was  a  ipeans^  and  a  seeming  guarantee  for 
the  continuance  of  pleasure,  comes  afterwards  to  be  esteemed 
as  the  chief  and  almost  only  ^ood,  man  either  possesses  or  ' 
desires.  The  proof  is  exceedingly  strong  and  obvious,  and 
the  lesson  arising  out  of  it,  enforced  with  all  the  directness 
and  yieour  whicn  the  author  knows  so  well  bow  to  display. 
A  highly  engaging  picture  occurs  (at  p.  259)  in  the  progress 
of  this  sermon,  of  the  unwearied  bounty  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, as  contrasted  with  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  rely 
on  secondary  causes  of  happiness,  and  to  forget  the  hana 
that  gives  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things.  This,  how- 
ever, we  forbear  to  insert ;  and  must  conclude  our  imperfect 
observations  on  this  most  valuable  and  instructive  volume, 
by  adding  one  other  extract  to  those  we  have  already  pro- 
duced. It  is  firom  the  very  last  pages  of  the  book,  and 
seems  to  group  together,  in  a  narrow  space,  almost  all  the 
peculiarities  by  which  both  the  genius  and  the  style  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  are  distinguished :  — 

**  Death  will  soon  break  up  every  swelling  enterprise  of  ambi- 
tion, and  put  upon  it  a  most  cruel  and  degraaing  mockery :  and  it 
is,  indeed,  an  affecting  sight  to  behold  the  workings  of  this  world's 
infatuation  among  so  many  of  our  fellow-mortals,  nearing  and 
nearing  6very  day  to  eternity ;  and  yet,  instead  of  ^king  heed  to 
that  which  is  before  them,  mistaking  their  temporary  vehicle  for 
their  abiding  home;  and  spending  all  their  time,  and  all  their 
thought,  upon  its  accommodations.  It  is  all  the  doing  of  our  great 
adversary,  thus  to  invest  the  trifles  of  a  day  in  such  characters  of 
g^atness  and  durability ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  for- 
inidable  of  his  wiles :  and  whatever  may  be  the  instrument  of  re- 
claiming men  fix)m  this  delusion,  it  certainly  is  not  any  argument, 
either  about  the  shortness  of  life,  or  the  certainty  and  awfulness  of 
its  approaching  termination.  On  thii  point,  man  is  capable  of  a 
stout-hearted  resistance,  even  to  ocular  demonstration;  nor  do  we 
know  a  more  striking  evidence  of  the  bereavement  which  must 
have  passed  upon  the  human  faculties,  than  to  see  how,  in  despite 
of  arithmetic  —  bow,  in  despite  of  manifold  experience  —  how,  in 
despite  of  all  his  gathering  wrinkles,  and  all  his  growing  infirmities 
-:—  how,  in  despite  of  the  ever  lessening  distance  between  him  and 
bis  sepulchre,  and  of  all  the  tokens  of  preparation  for  the  onset  of 
the  last  messenger,  with  which,  in  the  shape  of  weakness,  and 
breiathlessness,  and  dimness  of  e^es,  he  is  visited — will  the  feeble 
and  asthmatic  man  still  shake  his  silver  locks  in  all  the  glee  and  ^ 
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trantpert  of  which  he  is  capable,  when  he  hears  bi  hb  ganial 
adventures*  and  his  new  accumulations.  Nor  can  we  tell  how  near 
he  must  get  to  his  graye,  or  how  far  on  he  must  advaiice  in  the 
process  of  dying,  ere  gain  cease  to  delight,  and  the  idol. of  wealth 
cease  to  be  dear  to  him.  But  when  we  see  that  the  topic  is  trade 
and  its  profits^  which  lights  up  his  faded  eye  with  the  glow  of  its 
chiefest  ecstasy,  we  are  as  much  satisfied  that  he  leaves  the  world 
with  all  his  treasure  there,  and  all  the  desires  of  bis  heart  there, 
as  if,  acting  what  is  told  of  the  miser's  death-bed,  he  made  his 
bills,  and  his  parchments  of  security,  the  companions  of  his  bosom ; 
and  the  last  movements  of  his  life  were  a  fearful,  tenacious,  de- 
termined grasp,  of  what  to  him  formed  the  all  for  which  life  was 
valnaWe."  [pp.  276—278.] 


7%e  Mountiuu  Bard,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author's  Life, 
Written  by  Himself    By  James  Hogg.  3d  Edition.  12mo. 
^     Edinburgh.    Oliver  and  Boyd.     1821.    pp.360. 

A  THiKD  edition,  with  a  life  of  the  author! — ^what  an 
inviting  title ! — and  there  is  something  so  new,  and  so  <ie- 
lightfuUy  captivating  withal  in  the  anoounceiiMnt !  The 
world,  though  it  cares  not  a  rush  about  the  verses,  may, 
probably,  be  more  curious  to  know  why  Mr.  Hogg  betook 
tiimself  to  "  the  idle  and  unprofitable  trade  of  poesy .**  Pos- 
session of  this  information  cannot,  nevertheless,  be.  had 
without  the  incumbrance  thereto  appertaining;  and  the 
book,  in  consequence,  may  perchance  sell,  and  the  Moun- 
tain Bard,  and  his  Memoirs,  may  be  permitted  to  visit 
posterity  together.  Auto^biography  is,  in  our  opinion,  in- 
finitely amusing,  though  grievously  tormenting  and  imper- 
tinent in  the  estimation  of  th«  more  testy  portion  of  oar 
brethren.  We  confess  our  frailties,  and  with  due  penitence 
acknowledge  that  we  are  exceedingly  prone  to  be  diTerted 
at  the  importance  and  self-consoling  vanity  of  the  biographer, 
who,  of  course,  condemns  booksellers  and  critics,  en  masse^ 
because  they  have  not  made  themselves  and  the  world 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  his  merits ;  and,  as  he  considers 
himself  the  most  likely  person  for  the  purpose,  he  under- 
takes to  ^ive  mankind  a  proper  estimate  of  his  talents, 
formed,  of  course,  upon  an  unbiassed  opinion  of  self,  and 
self-estimated  productions^  We.  have  watched  the  **  lan- 
guishing and  lazy  beau,"  scaroe  with  condescension  meeting 
the  humbler  caparisoned  aoquaintance  whcmi  chance  has 
thrown  across  his  path— r we  have  seen  the  first  mounted 
chariot,  and  the  city  dame  redolent  therein  —*  ire  have  seen 
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critics,  perimps  we  hare  seen  ourselves,  with  the  first  fhiits 
of  an  author  within  their  gripe  — '  we  have  heheld  bisicking, 
literary,  and  lottery  puffii,  teeming  daily  from  the  groaning 
press ; — ^but  none  of  tnese  rarities  can,  in  any  degree,  compete 
with  the  vanity,  self-conceit,  and  importance  di8pla3f«d  by 
the  self-memoired  man,  whose  laoe  and  form,  reflected  in 
every  line,  grins  most  approVingly,  and  with  supreme  satis* 
faction,  at  bis  own  appearance^  and  deportment ;  while  the 
half-diverted,  balf-mortified  reader  watches  his  progress  with 
wonder  and  contempt. 

How  far  the  foregoing  remarks  may"1)e  justified  in  their 
application  to  Mr.  Hogg,  we  leave  his  readers  to  determine. 
Some  idea  may,  we  hope,  be  formed  by  ours,  from  tlie 
extracts  we  shall  presently  lay  before  them ;  but  we  feel  that 
a  paramount  sense  of  duty  will  not  permit  any  attempt  to 
extenuate  the  coarseness,  vulgarity,  and  profaneness,  wnich, 
we  are  sorry  to  observe,  forms  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
composition.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a  baief 
epitome  of  the  author's  Ufe,  with  such  occasional  extracts  as 
mav  best  illustrate  our  opinions  respecting  his  merits,  or 
defects. 

James  Hogg,  the  second  of  the  four  sons  of  Robert  Hogg 
and  Margaret  Laidlaw,  was  early  brought  up  to-the  occupa- 
tion of  a  shepherd  in  Ettrick  Forest.    His  education  was 
very  limited,  the  utmost  extent  of  his  school  attainments 
beins  a  somewhat  doubtful  acquaintance  with  the  shorter 
cate^ism,  and  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  one  quarter's 
encounter  with  the  Bible ;  of  which  we  are  apprehensive  that 
he  knows  little  or  nothing,  but  as  a  task-book  at  school. 
Writing  was  out  of  the  question,  except  for  a  few  weeks, 
in  which  he  had  '*  horrmly  defiled,*'  as  he  expresses  it, 
**  several  sheets  of  paper  with  copy-lines,  every  letter  of 
w^hich  was  nearly  ato  mch  in  length.'*    It  will  be  unnecessary 
to  follow  him  through  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  lot,  especially  as  they  do  not  essentially 
dififer  from  those  which  the  children  of  poverty,  in  general, 
cast  on  the  wide  world  for  nurtute  and  support,  must  in- 
evitably experience,  when,  unprotected,  they  have  to  endure 
the  evils  incident  to  a  state  of  sufiering  and  dependence. 
The  first  glimpse  which  he  had  of  the  treasures,  and  hitherto 
unexplored  path  of  literature,  was  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
when  he  obtained  a  perusal  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Sh"    wiDiam  Wallace,  and  the  Gentle  Shepherd ;  but,  cer- 
tainly, that^glimpse  of  the  -promised  land  was  fearfully  unin- 
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▼iting.    We  will  quote  his  account  of  it  in  the  mithoi's  owo 

words:  — 

**"  I  could  not  help  regretting  deeply  that  they  were  not  in  prose, 
that  every  body  migbt  hare  understood  them;  or,  I  thought,  if  t)iey 
had  been  in  the  same  kind  of  metre  with  the  Psdms^  I'ccmKl  have 
borne  with  them.  The  truth  is,  I  made  exceedingly  slow  progress 
in  reading  them.  The  little  reading  jthat  I  had  learnt  I  had 
nearly  lost,  and  the  Scottiish  dialect  quite  con^unded  me ;  so  Vbni, 
before  I  got  to  the  end  of  a  line,  I  had  commonly  lost  the  rhyme  ojf 
the  preceding  one ;  and  if  I  came  to  a  triplet,  a  thing  of  which 
I  had  no  conception,  I  commonly  read  to  the  foot  of  the  page 
without  perceiving  that  I  had  lost  the  rhyme  altogether.  I  thought 
the  author  had  been,  straitened  for  rhymes,  and  had  just  made 
a  part  of  it  do  as  well  as  he  could  without  them.  Thus  after  I  had 
got  through  both  works,  I  found  myself  much  in  the  same  predica- 
ment with  the  man  of  Eskdalemuir,  who  had  borrowed  Bailey*8 
Dictionary  from  his  neighbour.  On  returning  it,  the  lender  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  it.  '  I  dinna  ken,  man7  replied  he ;  *  I 
have  read  it  all  through,  but  canna  say  that  I  understand  it;  it  is 
the  most  confused  book  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life  !* "  [pp.  xv.  xvi.] 

He  soon  afler  read  Bishop  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Coor 
fla^tibn  of  the  Earth,  vehich  nearly  overturned  his  brain. 
This^  and  some  old  newspapers,  vnth  which  his  mistress 
supplied  him,  he  pored  over  very  diligently,  beginning  at 
the  date,  reading  straight  on,  through  advertisements  of 
houses,  farms,  balm  of  Gilead  and  all ;  but,  alas !  thev  lefl 
him  after  their  perusal  no  wiser  than  when  he  began.  Some 
further'  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  progress  in  uterature  at 
this  period,  from  the  circumstance  ofliis  being  obliged  to 
write  to  his  brother,  and  having  never  drawn  a  pen  for  a 
number  of  years,  he  had  actually  forgot  how  to  make  sundry 
of  the  letters ;  these,  therefore,  he  had  either  to  prints  or  to 
patch  up  the  words  in  the  best  way  he  could  without  Uiem. 

The  first  time  he  attempted  to  write  verses  was  in  the  year 
1793.  Mr.  Laidlaw,  his  master,  having  a  numb^  of  valuable 
books,  which  were  open  to  the  perusal  of  our  author,  he 
began  to  read  attentively;  and  no  sooner  did  he  begin  to 
read  so  as  to  understand,  than,  rather  prematurely,  he  d^^ 
to  write.  His  first  attempt  was  a  poetical  epistle  to  a  friend, 
great  part  of  it  composed  of  sentences  from  Dryden*8  Vir]^, 
and  Harvey's  Life  of  Bruce.  But  the  earliest  poem  to  which 
he  lays  any  claim  on  the  score  of  originality  of  composition, 
was  a  rhyme  entitled,  ^'  An  Address  to  the  Duke  of  Boc- 
cleugh,  in  beha'f  o'  Mysel',  and  itheir  poor  Fock.*'    The 
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irfjtlwtw;  **Tiie  Wajr'tlittt  the  WoiM  goes  on,**  aiid  *'Wiii- 
tie  ind  Gordie's  Foreign  Intelligence/^ ati  eclogue.  It  Was' 
on  conversation  'witl^  an  old  woman  of  Lochaber,  that  he 
funded  the  story  of '^  Glengyle^  a  Bkllad;"  and,  likewise/ 
t^e  ground  plot  of  ''The  Happy  Swains,  a  Pai^orai.*^  Mr.; 
Hogg^s  manner  of  composition  is  tinly  original :  — 

'.'' Having/  he  writes  to  a  fKead,  '^  very  little  spare  time  fitmi 

no^  flopk,  n^hioh'  was  unruly  enpugh,  I  folded  and  stitched  a  few* 

sheets  of  paper,  which  I  carried  in  my  pocket.    I  had  nainkhom ; 

bat,  in  place  of  it,  I  bdrrowed  a  small  vial,  which  I  fixed  in  a 

Hole  in  the  breast  of  my  waistcoat;  and  having  a  cork  affixed  by  a 

piece  of  twine,  it  answered  the  purpose  fully  as  well.     Thus 

equipped,  whenever  a  leisure  minute  or  two  offered,  I  had  nothing 

ado  hut  to  sit  down  and  write  my  thoughts  as  I  found  them.    This 

18  still  my  invariable  practice  In  writing  prose ;  I  cannot  make  out 

one  sentence  by  study,  without  the  pen  in  my  hand,  to  catch  the 

ideas  as  tbey  arise.    I  never  write  two  copies  of  the  same  thing. 

My  manner  of  composing  poetry  is  very  different,  and,  I  believe^ 

much  more  singular.     Let  the  piece  be  of  what  length  it  will,  I 

compose  and  correct  it  wholly  in  my  mind,  or  on  a  slate,,  fere  ever  I 

put  pen  to  paper,  and  then  I  write  it  down  as  Aist  as  the  A,  B,  C» 

When  ODc«  it  is  written,  it.remains  in  that  state ;  it  being,  as  yoa 

fery  well  know,  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  can  bo  brought  to 

alter  o|ie  syllable;  which,  I  think,  is  partly  owing  to  the  abova 

practice."  [p.  xix.] 

A  number  of  other  pieces  are  enumerated,  that  flit  thick 
fts  motes  in  the  sun-beam ;  but  as  they  came  like  shadows^ 
so,  we  apprehend/ they  departed;  for  we  do  not  recollect 
having  beard  of  the  greater  proportion  of  the  songs,  tragedies^ 
and  dramas,  which  our  author  has  here  enumerated.  After 
an  unsuccessful  journey  to  the  Highlands,  where  he  went  on. 
some  fanning  speculations,  he  again  hired  himself  as  a  shep- 
herd in  Nithisdale.  It  was  while  here  that  he  published 
"  The  Mountain  Bard,*'  and  going  to  Edinburgh  respecting 
iU  he  called  with  Mr.,  now  sir  Walter  Scott,  on  Mr.  Cen^ 
stable^  the  bookseller :  -— 

"  Who  received  me,"  he  tells  us,  "  very  kindly ;  but  told  me 
frankly  that  my  poetry  would  not  sell.  1  said,  I  thought  it  was  as 
good  as  any  body's  I  had  seen.  He  said,  that  might  be,  but  that 
nobody's  poetry  would  sell;  it  was  the  worst  stuff  that  canUe  t^ 
market,  and  that  he  found ;  but,  as  I  appeared  to  be  a  gajr  queer 
chiel,  if  I  would  procure  him  200  subscribers,  he  would  publish 
my  work  for  me,  and  give  me  as  much  for  it  as  he  could.  I  did> 
not  like  the  subscribers  mu6h;  but,  having  no  alternative,  I  atc» 
eepted  the  conditions.    Before  the  work  was  ready  forpublicatioii^ 
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Ilhftd:^  jfttoveiSOO  ftuhscribeni ;  aad  MuContftabky  vhq^  tint, 
tjine«  famd  conceived  a  better  opbion  of  the  work>  gave  roe  hadf- 
gpjJnea  copies  for  all  my  subsonberti  and  a  letter  for  a  small  sum 
over  and  above.  I  have  forgot  how  much  I  but,  upon  the  whole, 
he  acted  with  great  liberality.  He  gave  me,  likewise,  that  same 
year;  £86,  for  that  celebrated  work,  *  Hogg  on  Skeep^'  and  I  was 
DOW  richer  than  I  had  ever  been  before.*'  [p.  ixviii.] 

'  With  this  motley  he  took-  a  farm,  and  by  a  nnmbeT  of 
imptQdencies  soon  contrived  to  make  away  with  his  own 
property,  and,  Kkewise,  some  money  belonging  to  other 
ihdividuals.    Fmding  himself,  at  length,  fairiy  run  aground, 
he  gave  his  creditors  all  he  had,  or  rather  suffered  Siem  to 
take  it,  and  set  off  and  left  them ;  but^  on  returning  again  to 
Ettrick,  he  found  the  countenances  of  his  friends  astonish- 
ingly altered  for  the  worse ;  but  he  laughed  at,  and  despised 
those  changelings,  resolving  to  show  Siem,  by  and  by,  that 
they  were  in  the  wrong.    Having  appeared,  both  as  a  poet, 
and  a  speculative  farmer,  no  one  would  now  employ  bim  as 
a  shepherd ;  so  finding  himself  without  eit»her  money  or  em* 
ployment,  in  February,   1810,  he  took  his  plaid  on  his 
shoulders,  and  marched  away  to  Edinburgh,  detennined  to 
push  his  fortune  as  a  literary  man.    But,'  cdas  \  in  vain  did 
ne  apply  to  newsmongers,  booksellers,  editors  of  magazines, 
and  the  like,  for  employment ;  not  a  farthinj^  was  be  aUe  \o 
extract  for  his  productions  ifrom  these  vnjetling  mtmUtni 
and  he  remarks,  with  great  mxivetc,  *'  this  suited  me  very 
])1.'' .  Through  die  kindness  of  Mr.  Constable,  however,  he 
again  got  a  volume  of  songs  published ;  but  they  did  not 
selk:  and  finding  himself  shunned  by  every  one,  he  deter- 
mined to  push  his  fortune  independent  of  booksellers,  whom 
ke  now  began  to  view  as  beings  obnoxious  to  all  eenios. 
His  plan  was  to  publish  a  weekly  paper,  for  which  £e  was 
liarely  quali^ed,  considering  that  all  tnis  time  he  had  never 
l^een  once  in  any  polished  society,  had  read  next  to  nothing, 
was  now  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age,  and  knew  no  more  of 
human  life  and  manners  than  a  child.    As  might,  therefore* 
l^e  expected,  this  undertaking  soon  fell  to  the  ground ;  for 
at  the  publication  of  his  third  or  fourth  number,  it  grew  so 
indecorous,  that  seventy-three  subscribers  gave  it  up;  and 
tihe  literary  ladies,  in  particular,  agreed  that  he  could  never 
write  a  sentence  fit  to  be  read.     A  reverend .  friend,  he 
informs  us,  often  repeats  a  little  observation  which  he  made, 
on  being  told  of  tbis  defalcation:  ''  Gaping  deevils!  wha 
eares  what  they  say !  if  I  leeve  ony  time,  PU  let  them  see  the 
aontrair  o'  that.**    The  name  of  this  weekly  admcmisber  was. 
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Ifae  %tyj  «id  Mr.  Hcgg  Wf%»  that  to  this  day  he  oatmot  belp^ 
regarai ng  it  as  a  literary  cariosity ;  and^  au  circuinstancea 
considered,  wonderful.  Dnring^  its  projection  and  pnblicar 
tion,  he  was  fast  acquiring  those  habits  of  intemperance^' 
which,  we  are  afraid,  sometimes  accompany  the  meetings  of 
out  northern  literati:  and  render  their  companionship  any 
thing  but  desirable  to  the  young  and  brightening  inteUectSik 
who  are  sprin^ng  up  aroupd  them. 

Th&  next  uiing,  in  a  literary  way »  in  which  be  beoatne 
deeply  interested,  was  the  Forum ;  ^  debating  societVf  etta<* 
UisDed  by-a  few  young  men,  though  he  tells  us  that  he  hiniad6 
was  its  founder.  He  insists  that  this  society  so  much  improved 
bis  taste,  that  he  neyer  could  have  written  his  Queen's 
Wake,  had  the  Forum  not  been  spoken  into  existence. 
Rather  an  odd  method  this,  we,  however,  opine»  of  con- 
cocting a  poet,  by  distillation  from  sundry  dry  and  desultory 
discussions  in  a  debating  society.  The  poetry  of  sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  lord  Byron,  now  making  a  great  noise,  some  of 
Mr.  Ho^^s  friends  advised  him  to  toke  the  field,  and  try  his 
/ate  amid  the  unequal  war.  Having  at  that  time  some 
ballads  by  him,  which  he  did  not  like  &  lose,  he  planned  the 
Queen's  Wake ;  and  executed  it  in  a  few  months  after  it  waa 
first  sugeested  to  his  mind.  He  then  went  to  his  friend,  Mr. 
Constable,  of  whose  conduct  upon  the  occasion  he  gives  u» 
4ie  following  account:— - 

.  **  He  received  me  coldly,  and  told  me  to  call  aeain.  I  did  so^-* 
when  he  said  he  would  do  nothing  tkntil  once  he  had  seen  the  MS. 
I  refused  to  give  it,  saying,  *  What  skill  have  you  about  the  merits 
of  a  book?*  *  It  may  be  so,  Hogg,'  said  he;  '  but  1  know  as^  well 
how  to  sell  a  book  as  any  man,  which  should  be  some  concern  of 

yours  s  and  I  know  how  to  buy  one,  too,  by  G 1'    Finally,  he 

told  me,  that  if  I  would  procure  him  200  subscribers,  to  insure  him 
from  loss,  he  would  give  me  £100.  for  liberty  to  print  1000  copies  ; 
and  more  than  that  he  would  not  give.  I  felt  1  would  be  obliged 
io  comply;  and,  with  great  reluctance,  got  a  few  subscription- 
papers  thrown  oflT  privately;  and  gave  them  to  friends,  who  soon 
procured  me  the  requisite  number.  But,  before  this  time,  one 
George  Goldie,  a  young  bookseller  in  Princes  Street,  a  lad  of  some 
tasie,  had  become  acquainted  with  me  at  the  Forum^  and  earnestly 
requested  to  see  my  MS.  I  gave  it  to  him  witli  reluctance,  being 
prraetermtned  to  have  nothine  to  do  with  him.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever.-weil  looked  into  the  wonc  till  he  thought  he  peroeived  sooie^ 
thing  above  common  place;  and,  when  I  next  saw  him,  he  was 
intent  on  being  the  publisher  of  the  work,  ofierine  me  as  much  as 
Mr.  Constable,  and  all  ^the  subscribers  to  myself,  over  and  above, 
F  was  veiy  loth  to  part  with  Mr.  Constable ;  but  the  terms  were 
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wq  ditktwir  ^^  1  ^i^M  oUtged  to  tl^ok  of  it«    |  tried  Urn  again; 
i>ut  he  had  differed  with  Mr.  Scott,  and  I  lound  him  in  suck  bad 
humour,  that  he  would  do  nothing  farther  than  curse  all  the  poets;, 
and  declare,  that  he  had  met  with  more  ingratitude  among  literary 
men  than  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race.    Of  course  Goldie  got 
the  work,  and  it  made  its  appearance  in  the  spring  of  1813* 
**  Nobody  had  seen  the  work,    he  elsewhere  informs  us ;  **  and, 
•n  the  day  after  it  was  published,  I  came  up  to  Edinburgh,  as 
anxious  as  a  man  could  be.    I  walked  sometime  about  the  streets, 
alid  read  the  title  of  my  book  on  the  booksellers'  windows;  yet  I 
durst  not  go  into  any  of  the  shops.     I  was  like  a  man  between 
death  and  life,  waiting  for  the  sentence  of  the  jury.    The  6rst 
encouragement  that  I  got  was  from  my  countryman,  Mr.  WiUian 
Pnolop;  spirit  inerchant,  who,  on  observing  me  going  sauateiing 
up  the  plainstones  of  the  High  Street,  can^e  over  from  the  Crosi, 
arm  in  arm  with  another  gentleman,  a  stranger  to  me.    I  remember 
his  salutation,  word  for  word ;  and,  singular  as  it  was,  it  had  a 
strong  impression ;  for  I  knew  that  Mr.  Dunlop  had  a  great  deal  of 

rough  common  sense:  *  Ye  useless  poetical  b h  that  ye*ref 

saia  he,  *  what  hae  ye  been  doing  a  this  time?' — *  What  dolng» 

Willie!  what  do  you  mean?' — •  D n  your  stupid  head,  ye  hae 

been  pestering  us  wi'  fourpenny  papers  an  daft  chilly •shally  sangs, 
an'  bletherin  an'  speakin'  i'  the  forum,  an'  yet  had  stuff  in  ye  to 
produce  a  thing  like  this.' — *  Ay,  Willie,'  said  I ;  *  have  you  seen 
my  new  beuk  r-~*  Ay ;  that  I  have,  man ;  and  it  has  lickit  roe  out 
o'  a  night's  sleep.  Ye  hae  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head  now. 
Yon*s  the  very  thing,  sir.' — <  I'm  very -glad  to  hear  you  saysae, 
Willie ;  but  what  dp  ye  ken  about  poems  Y — *  Never  ye  roind  how 
I  ken ;  I  gi'e  you  my  word  for  it,  yon's  the  thing  that  will  do.  If 
ye  hadna  made  a  fool  o'  yoursel'  afore,  man,  yon  wad  hae  sold 
better  than  ever  a  book  sold.     Od,  wha  wad  hae  thought  there  was 

as  muckle  in  that  sheep's  head  o'  yours!  d d  stupid  poetical 

b h  that  ye're!'    And  with  that  he  went  away,  laughing  and 

mifidallmg  me  over  his  shoulder."  [p.  xli.] 

A  fine  specimen  this,  we  suppose,  of  Scotch  converca- 
tional  eloquence,  and  the  mode  of  address  peculiar  to  persons 
of  the  same  rank  in  life  with  the  gentleman  thus'  immor- 
talized. Swearing  and  obscenity  are,  happily,  going  out  of 
fashion  in  England ;  but,  we  fear,  that  they  are  gaining 
ground  ^  in  Scotland,  where,  a  century  ago,  they  would 
scarcely  have  been  tolerated^  even  in  the  lowest  ranks,  with 
wbich  we  know  of  nothing  better  calculated  to  place  the 
highest  on  a  perfect  level.    Mr.  Hogg  goes  on  to  say  :•— 

'*  From  that  day  forward  every  one  has  spoken  well  of  the  work, 
and  every  review  praised  its  general  features,  save  the  Eclectic, 
^hich,  in  the  number  for  1813,  tried  to  hold  it  up  to  ridicule  and 
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^contempt ;  and  that  Mr.  Jeffery  ventured  bot*^  a  word  alxiiit  it, 
either  good  or  bad,  himself,  until  the  year  after,  ^^hen  it  had  fairly 
got  into  a  second  and  third  edition."  [p.  xliii.] 

In  process  of  time  a  fifth  edition  of  the  Queen's  Wake 
tame  out  with  plates ;  a  plan  concocted  by  Mr.  Blackwood 
to  faifie  a  little  money  for  our  author.  He  wa^  fissisted  by 
several  friends,  but  "  most  of  all/^  wp  learn,  "  by  the  indefa- 
tigable Mr.  David  Bridges,  jun. ;  a  man  that  often  effects 
more  in  one  day  than  many  others  can  dx)  in  six,  and  who  isp 
in  fact,  a  greater  prodi^  than  any  self-taught  painter  or  poet 
in  the  kingdom.*'  Really,  Mr,  Hog;gy  this  is  too  bad ;  to  make 
the  redoubtable  Master  David  Bridges,  junior,  as  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  his  custon^ers  and  acauaintance,  as  his  most 
inveterate  enemy  could  have  desired.  Even  if  he  should 
have  no  more  sense  than  the  '*  Bard"  has  modesty,  it  must 
be  exceedingly  galling  to  find  himself,  a  quiet  and  industrious 
draper,  assailed  oy  a  paragraph^  which  is,  we  should  suppose, 
palpably,  neither  more  nor  less,  than  an  unmerciful  quiz.  It 
IS  lust  as  glaring  an  affront  as.  if  we  were  to  commend  U 
lady^s  beauty  who  is  renowned  for  her  ugliness,  or  to  iextol 
the  brilliant  sight  of  oae  who  is  manifestly  blind.  Of  Mr^ 
Bridges  we  know  little  or  nothing,  save  that  he  is  a  respect- 
able linen  and  woollen  draper,  keeping,  with  all  due  4^* 
corum^  a  shop  in  the  High  Street,  Edinburgh  j  and  we  can 
very  well  conceive  his  mortification  at  finding  himself  set 
forth  for  a  spectacle  to  the  college  wits,  or  as  ^  butt> 
whereat  Blackwood  may  wickedly  and  niischievously  shoot 
his  galling  and  malignant  shafts. 

After  detailing  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  compo*- 
sition  of  the  **  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun/-  our  anto-biographer 
presents  us  with  a  really  curious  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  some  of  the  **  trade,-'  which,  if  correct,  gives  to  the  un- 
initiated, and  plain-dealing  novice,  a  strange  idea  of  the  outs 

and  ind,  the  arts  and  mysteries  of  book-making :  — 

i' 

**  I  called  on  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Constable,  from  whom  t  had 
very  ill  will  to  part,  and  told  him  my  design  and  views  in  publishing 
the  poem.  He  received  me  with  his -usual  kindness,  and  seemed  tb 
encourage  the  plan :  but,  in  the  meantime,  said  he  was  busy — and 
that  if  1  would  call  back  on  Saturday,  he  would  have  iime  to  think 
of  it,  and  give  me  an  answer.  With  the  solicitude  of  a  poor  authoi^, 
1  was  punctual  to  my  hour  on  Saturday,  and  found  Mr.  Constable 
isitting  at  his  confined  desk  lip  stairs,  and  alone,  which  was  a  rare 
inddeiiU  He  saluted  liie,  held  out  his  hand,  without  lifting  his  eyes 
froin'^e  pSLper^  aad  then*  resuming  his  pen,  he  continued  writing. 
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f  read  tbe  teeks  of  «om*  of  A»  booM^oA  hia  lihdvte,  k&i  ten  fpoka 
of  my  uew  poem;  but  bQ  wouldnot  deign  to  lift  Hi  eydi  or  regard 
the.  I  tried  to  bring  on  a  conversation  by  talking  of  the  Edtaburgh 
Review;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  '  Now,  the  devil  confound  the 
fellow,'  thought  I  to  myself,  *  he  will  sit  there  scribbling  till  we  are 
interrupted  by  some  one  coming  to  talk  to  him  of  business,  and 
then  I  shall  lose  my  opportunity — perhaps  it  is  what  he  wsdU; 
J)«— n  him,  if  I  thought  he  were  not  wanting  my  book,  if  I  shoald  not 
be  as  saucy  as  he  is ! '  At  length  he  turned  his  back  to  the  window, 
with  his  face  to  me,  and  addressed  me  in  a  lone  set  speech,  a  thing 
I  never  heard  him  do  before.  It  had  a  great  deal  of  speciousness 
In  it,  but  with  regard  to  its  purport,  I  leave  the  worid  to  judge.  I 
pledge  myself,  that  In  this  short  Sketch  of  my  Literary  Lite,  as  well 
las  in  the  extended  memoir,  should  that  ever  appear,  to  relate 
nothing  but  the  downright  truth.  If  any  feel  that  they  hsYC  done 
or  said  wrong,  I  cannot  help  it. 

"  By  G— ,  Hogg,  you  are  a  very  extraordinary  fellow!"  smd  he, 
^*  You  are  a  man  of  very  great  genius,  sir  I  I  don't  know  if  ever 
jthere  was  such  another  man  born  I"  I  looked  down,  and  bmsbed 
mv  hat  with  my  elbow ;  fox  what  could  any  man  answer  to  such  as 
address  ?  *'  Nay«  it  is  all  true,  sir ;  I  do  not  jest  a  word — I  never 
knew  such  a  genius  in  my  life.  I  am  told,  that,  since  the  poblica- 
tion  of  the  Queen's  Wake  last  year,  you  have  three  new  poems,  all 
as  long,  and  greatly  superior  to  that,  ready  for  publication.   By 

tab 

**  I  have  been  thinking  seriously  about  your  proposal,  Hogg,  »aid 
lie ;  **  and  though  you  are  the  very  sort  of  man  whom  I  wish  to 
encourage,  yet  I  do  not  think  the  work  would  be  best  in  my  haod. 
I  am  so  deeply  engaged,  my  dear  sir,  in  large  and  ponderous  worics, 
that  a  small  light  work  has  no  good  chance  in  my  hands  at  all 
Fot  the  sake  of  the  authors,  I  have  often  taken  such  works  in  hand, 
Among  others,  your  friend  Mr*  Paterson's — and  have  been  grieved 
^at  I  had  it  not  in  my  power  to  pay  that  minute  attention  to  them, 
individually,  that  I  wished  to  have  done.  The  thing  is  impossible* 
And  then  the  authors  come  fretting  on  me ;  nor  will  they  believe 
that  another  bookseller  can  do  much  more  for  such  works  thaa  I 
lean.  There  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Miller,  for  instance,  he  has  sold  three 
.times  as  many  of  DiscipUnc  as  perhaps  I  could  have  done.''—'*  ^^ 
no/'  said  I, ''  Til  deal  none  with  Mr.  Miller:  if  you  are  not  for  thr 
"work  yourself,  I  will  find  out  one  who  will  take  it." — **  I  made  the 
proposal  in  friendship,**  said  he :  **  If  you  give  the  work  to  Miller*  1 
shdl  do  all  for  it  the  same  as  it  were  my  own«  1  will  publish  itio 
!all  my  catalogues,  and  in  all  my  reviews  and  magazines,  sad  | 
will  send  it  abroad  with  all  these  to  my  agents  in  £e  country.  < 
.will  be  security  for  the  price  of  it,  should  you  and  he  deal ;  so  that, 
in  transferrins  it  to  Miller  in  place  of  me^  you  ool^  seQiire  two 
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interests  in  it,  in  place  of  one.^  This  was  all  so  miob|ecUonab1ey 
that  I  coidd  say  nothing  ia  opposition  to  it;  so  we  agreed  on  die 
price  at  one  word,  whtcb  waa^  I  think,  to  be  j^O  kht  lil^rty  to 
iniot  1000  copies.  Mr.  Miller  was  sent  for,  who  complied  with, 
every  thing  as  implicitly  as  if  he  had  been  Mx.  Constable's  clerk» 
and  without  making  a  single  observation.  The  bargain  was  fairly 
made  out  and  concluded,  the  manuscript  was  put  into  Mr.  Millei^s 
hands,  and  I  left  Edinbui^h,  leaving  him  a  written  direction  Jbow 
to  forward  the  proofs.  Week  passed  after  week,  and  no  proofs 
arrived.  I  grew  impatient,  it  having  been  stipulated  that  the  work 
was  to  be  published  in  two  months,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Milter;  but  t 
received  no  answer.  I  then  wrote  to  a  friend  to  inquire  the  reason. 
He  waited  on  Mr.  Miller,  he  said,  but  received  no  satisfactory 
answer;  *  the  truth  of  the  matter,'  added  he,  *  is  this :  Mr.  Miller; 
I  am  privately  infonnedf  sent  out  your  MS.  among  his  Blue  Stock- 
ings for  their  v^tct.  They  have  condemned  the  poem  as  extrava* 
gant  nonsense. — Mr.  Miller  has  rued  of  his  bargain,  and  will  never 
publish  the  poem,  unless  he  is  sued  at  law/  How  far  this  informs^ 
lion  vras  correct,  I  had  no  means  of  discovering;  but  it  vexed  jne 
exceedingly,  as  I  had  mentioned  the  transaction  to  all  my  friends, 
and  how  much  I  was  pleased  at  the  connexion.  However,  I  waited 
patiently  for  two  months,  the  time  when  it  ought  to  have  beeit 
published,  and  then  I  wrote  Mr.  Miller  a  note,  desiring  him  to  put 
mv  work  forthwith  to  press,  the  time  being  now  elapsed;  or» 
otherwise,  to  return  me  the  manuscript.  Mr*  Miller  returned  me  th^ 
poem,  with  a  polite  note,  as  if  no  bargain  had  existed,  and  I  thought 
It  below  me  ever  to  mention  the  circumstance  again,  either  to  him 
or  Mr.  Constable.  As  I  never  understood  the  real  secret  of  this 
transaction,  neither  do  I  know  whom  to  blame.  Mr.  Miller  seemed 
all  along  to  be  acting  bn  the  ground  of  some  secret  arrangement 
'with  his  neighbour,  and  it  was  perhaps  by  an  arrangement  of  the 
same  kind,  that  the  poem  was  given  up.  But  I  only  relate  What  I 
know.*  [pp.  lii. — Ivi.] 

Our  readers  will  observe,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
make  a  quotation,  without  at  the  same  time  polluting  our 
pages  with  a  very  large  proportion  both  of  vulgarity  and 
profaneness.  For  the  honour  of  Scotland,  hitherto  consi- 
dered a  religions  country,  we  hope,  however,  that  the  con- 
versations here^ven  have  undergone  this  debasement  merely 
tjy  admixture  in  tunning  through  the  shepherd  ^s  brain.  The 
*roetic  Mirror,  and  two  volumes  of  Dramatic  Tales,  are  thi$ 
liext  of  his  works  in  chronological  order.  With  regard  to  the 
first,  he  very  modesdy  observes, — 

'*  I  was  led  to  think,  that,  had  the  imitations  of  Wordsworth 
1>een  less  a  caricature,  the  work  might  have  past,  for  a  season  at 
least,  as  the  genuine  productions  of  the  authors  themselves,  whose 
names  were  prefixed  to  the  several  poems.**  [p.  Ix.]  .  .      s 


,  Of  a  chittBoler  10  the  latter,  he.  my9,r-^  ;  ;.  : 
'  **  Sir  Anthony  Moore  is  the  least  original,  aad  the  least  poetiosl 
l^iede  of  the  whole,  and  I  trust  it  shall  never  be.  acted  while  1  Kve; 
but  if,  at  any  after  period*  it  should  be  brought  forward,  and  one 
able  performer  appear  in  the  character  of  Old  Cecil,  and  anoth^  in 
that  of  Caroline,  I  might  venture  my  credit  and  judgment,  as  an 
author,  that  it  will  prove  successful.''  [p.  Ixi.] 

Mr.  Hogg  likewise  informs  us,  that  he  was  the  first  who 
set;  Blackwood's  Magazine  asoing,  and,  moreover,  that  he 
w^  the  authqr  of  the  Taiuous  Ubaldee  MS.,  which  excited  so 
much  rancour  and  party  sjpirit  ia  Edinburgh^  and  ^so  much 
disgust  at  its  profanity  every  where  else.  Howper,  he  ss^ys 
in  his  usual  delicate  manner.-^ 

"  Some  of  the  rascals  to  whom  he  (ftb,  Blackwood)  shewed  it, 
after  laughing  at  it,  by  their  own  accounts,  till  they  were  sick«  perr 
fuaded  him,  nay  almost  forced  him,  to  insert  it;  for.  some  of  them 
went  so  far  as  to  tell  hiln,  tliat  ii  he  did  not  admit  that  inimiMU 
article,  they  would  never  speak  to  him  ag^in  so  long  as  tliey  lived. 
J^feedles^,  however,  is  it  now  to  deny,  that  they  interlarded  it  with 
a  good  deal  of  deev\lry  of  their  own,  which  I  had  never  thought  of; 
and  one  v^q  had  a  prinqipal  hand  in  these  alteoitioas  has  never 
^et  been  liaQied  a^  an  aggressor.** 

We  did  not  expect  to  find  that  the  Shepherd  was  the  source 
whence  emanated  the  olio  of  Blackwood^  or  that  villanoos 
combination  of  materials  of  which  the  beforementioned  article 
is  composed ;  however,  it  may  pass  for  a  good  joke,  and,  vrith 
a  little  straining,  may  probably  be  swallowed :  but  when  we 
find  not  only  that  Black wood*sMagazine,  and  tb^  Chaldee  MS. 
took  their  rise  from  our  hero,  but  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
|i.  bookseller^  Mr.  Hogg  would  have  been  the  first  contriver 
of  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord !  it  is  really  too  mi^cib  to  be  taken 
in  with  safety,  ^e  4oes;  lioweyer,  inform  ua,  that  be  vm 
the  original  projector  of  this  inimitable  series  pf  nov^ ;  hut 
by  an  ill  turn  whic^  ^r.  Blackwood  did  bim^  be  is  unf^^~ 
tunately  looked  upon,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  an  imitator 
of  the  '^  mighty  unknown,"  when  the  latter  migl^t,  but  for 
this  unfortunate  occuirrerice^  have  been  proved  .to  be  but  a 
servile  copyist  of  tbe  lEttrick  Shepherd :  Pjrodigipus !  We 
fancy  the  next  (hing  to  which  Mr.  Hogg  wilL  lay  claim,  as 
beinff  (Ue  original  projector,  will  be  the  iPekin  Gazette,  or 
the  Emperor  of  dkina's  I^rayer  Book;. and  we  ourselvea  are 
not  without  apprehensions,  that  the  Investi^tor  may  have 
beeu^' anticipated  by  hinu  He  next  enters  into  great  and 
manifold  vituperations  against  Mr.  Blackwood  for  rejecting 
the  Bridal  of  Polmood,  *'  a^knowledgqd,"  he  says^  *'  bj  ap 
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firhd  iiave  read  it,'  as  die  most  finished^  and  best'^  writton  ta1e« 

thai  ever  I  prodaced.     Mr.  Blackwood  himself  must  be 

sensible  of  this  fact,  and  also,  that  in  preventing  its  being 

published  aloBg  with  the  Br6wme  of  Bodsbeck,  he  did  an 

injury  both  to  himself  and  me.    As  a  farther  proof  how  little 

booksellers  are  to  be  trusted,  he  likewise  wished  to  prevent 

Ibe  insertion  of  the  Wool-Cfatherer,  which  has  been  an  uni* 

versal  favourite ;  hut  I  know  the  source  from  whence  it  pro^ 

eeeded.''  [p.  Ixvii.J    This  Wool-Gatherer  we  happen  to  have 

read,  and  about  the  same  time  wondered  how  it  happened  to 

come  there ;  for  scathless  we  could  challenge,  without  the  aid 

of  a  deputy  champion,  the  whole  phalanx  of  our  literary  host^ 

^always  excepting  the  puissant  Arthur  of  Blackmore,  and  the 

p^uttons  of  the  cockney  school)^  to  point  out,  or  compose 

any  thing,  more  tedious  or  uninteresting.    Mr.  Ho^g  says^ 

ihat  the  reason  he  has  not  got  into  the  foremost  rank  of  the 

noets,  and  risen  higher  on  the  mount  of  Apollo,  is,  that  he' has 

i)een  thought  an  intruder.  « 

*^*fhe  walks  of  leamiog  are  occupied,",  he  tells  us,  "  by  a  power- 
ivl  aristocracy,  who  deem  that  province  their  own  pecaliar  right, 
^Ise,  what  would  avail  all  their  dear-bought  collegiate  honours  and 
degrees  ?  No  wonder  that  they  should  view  an  intruder,  from  tho 
humble  and  despised  ranks  of  the  community,  with  a  jealous  and 
indignant  eye,  and  impede  his  progress  by  every  means  in  $h^ir 
jjomer/'  [p.  Ixviii.] 

A  mpst  fearful  detail  then  follows  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
4Ppi6t7,  called  the  '^  Right  and  Wrong  Club:*'  t^e  chief 
principle  of  which  wa&,  "  that  whatever  any  of  its  member^ 
should  assert,  the  whole  were  bound  to  support  the  same, 
whether'  right  or  wrong."  [p.  Ixix.]  They  met  daily',  ftnd 
Mr.  Hogg  owns  that  no  constitution  on  earth  could  stand  it. 
T^e  result  was,  that  several  members  drunk  themselves  de* 
ranged,' and  he  felfl  into  an  inflammatory  fever.  However, 
**  the  madness  of  the  mi^mbers  proved  no  bar  to  the  hilarity 
of  the  society ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  add  a  great  deal 
of  zest  to  it,  as  a  thing  quite  in  character."  And  c^uite  in 
character  do  we  fear  it  was  with  the  habits  of  this  miserable 
man,  elevated  by  geniifs  above  the  }pwest  walks  of  life,  in 
which  his  lot  originally  was  cast;  but  to  add  another  name 
to  the  melancholy  list  of  those  whose  talents  have  been 
equalled  and  obscured,  not  only  by  their  follies,  but  their 
▼ices.  . 

His  'next  literary  underta(king  was  the  '*  Jacobite  Relics," 
and  "  Winter  Evening  Tales ;"  making  in  all  fifteen  volumes 
in  seven  years,  besiaes  cpany  articles  in  periodi9al  works. 
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Ilitts  ends  this  strange,  if  not  yeiy  eyentCol  historyi  whidi 
we  have  perased  with  a  good  deal  of  Jnterest,  as  funushins 
another  illustration  of  mind  in  its  various  modifications;  m 
as  giving  a  developement  of  (Sbaractefy  .under  some  ratlief 
singular  combinations.  Of  the  poetical  part  of  this  volamei 
our  limits  forbid  minute  examination ;  a  circumstance  which 
we  the  less  regret,  in  that  it  presents  very  little,  sare  a 
etranee  mass  of  coarse  and  indelicate  materials,  jombled 
together  in  a  most  unpleasant  and  uninviting  manner.  The 
Latrde  of  Earkmabreeke,  which  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the 
▼olume,  is  one  of  the  most  dull  and  revolting  stories  that  has 
ktely  come  under  our  observation*  In  truth,  we  wonder 
that  no  friend  of  the  author  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  it 
before  publication;  for  no  other  man  besides  Mr.  Hon 
could  surely  have  read  the  tale,  virithout  expressing  awufi 
that  it  had  been  suppressed.  Mr.  H.  may  say  that  it  ia  a 
diq>lay  of  nature  under  a  different  aspect  to  that  which  is 
commonly  selected.  To  borrow  a  quotation  from  him,  we 
would  '*  venture  our  credit  and  judgment  as  authors,"  that 
it  is  not  a  display  of  human  nature,  and  that  there  is  not  a 
single  grain  of  genuine  humanity  in  its  composition.  Bat 
even  if  we  were  to  erant  this  position,  what  utiUty  or  plea* 
sure  can  be  derived  m>m  narrating  the  "  knevetlin^  exploits 
of  a  silly,  drunken,  and  indedent  fcol,  who  has  neither  wit  to 
redeem  his  obscenity,  nor  sense  to  make  amends  (if  amends 
could  so  be  made)  for  the  vulgarity  of  his  behaviour? 

Some  thousand  lines,  many  degrees  worse  than  the  follow* 
lUg,  are  the  sum  and  substance  of  this  tale.*^ 

*<  And  the  noorice  sho  Bcreanit,  and  yellit  outrichte. 
But  aye  he  throoshe,  and  mockit  her  dynne. 
And  swore,  before  he  walde  let  her  gang. 

He  walde  dadd  the  bonis  out  of  her  skynne."  [p.  218.] 

'*  Then  to  his  ladye  modir  he  wente, 
And  faste  he  setzit  her  nothyng  lothe, 
Qaod  he, '  the  tymis  are  tumit  with  you. 
Fay  the !  I  shalle  haife  a  strum  at  bothe  P 

**  He  gaif  her  ane  skelpe  upon  the  cheike, 
That  made  the  bloode  sterte  to  her  ee. 
And  her  hayre,  that  erst  had  tumit  greye, 
Arounde  his  knucklis  ytwynit  be* 

^'  *  By  the  faythe  of  my  bodyel '  then  said  the  Lairde, 
*  But  I  shalle  half  ane  mendis  of  you, 
And  knevel  your  ould  malyscious  bonis, 
U^tylle  you  be  alle  bothe  black  and  blewe.    . 
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*      ^^  ^  flatfd  mercye  on  me,  myne  detre  soon^. 
And  cei^e  your  strokkis  before  I  die ! ' 
But  he  wals  so  braife  and  gallante  ane  manner 
,  He  Walde  not  ceisse  quhile  sho  could  crye.''  [p.  219.J      ^ 

^*  *  Thou  littil  wottetbe»  mine  own  manne  Jocke, 
Quhat  powerfolle  diversioune  it  shall  be ; 
I  lofe  to  belie  ane  womynis  hy de 
Above  alle  sportis  I  euir  did  9c'"  [p.  221.] 

f  And  he  brochte  them  bothe  into  ^e  roome| 
To  gette  them  bastit  bone  and  skynne ; 
Apd  the  Lairde  he  wette  his  lufis  for  worke« 
And  seizit  his  kente  for  to  begynne. 

<< «  Caste  aff/  said  he,  *  tfayne  boddyce  brente, 
And  buskit  stayis,  and  beltis  so  braw ; 
For  I  longe  to  se  the  longe  blewe  strippis, 
And  I  longe  to  se  the  reide  bloode  faV  "  fp.  222.] 

We  shall  not  pollute  our  pages  with  what  follows.  In  the 
end,  however, 

**  He  gaif  her  ane  smashe  upon  the  noz, 
Ane  other  on  the  glowynge  cheike. 
And  pummellit  her  sydis  with  bothe  his  handis. 
It  wals  ratre  sporte  for  Kirkmabreeke."  [p.  227.] 

^*  And  sometimes  in  his  barley-hoodis, 
Qufaen  in  the  trobil  not  ouir  sycke, 
He  walde  gif  his  mysse  ane  sounde  drobbynge ; 
It  wals  goode  reUefe  for  Kirkmabreeke."  [p.  230.] 

It  goes  on  to  say/ that  the  Laird 

**  knevellit''  (i.  e.  .thumped)  **  seuin  or  aught  of  the  maydiS| 
Qtthiike  did  his  herte  grit  goode  indeed.''  [p.  246.] 

After  marrying  his  housekeeper,  one  night, 

**  The  Lairdie  had  dronken  verie  moche, 
And  gaif  her  ane  knap  upon  the  heide. 
And  the  vylde  haugg,  for  perfyte  spytte, 

^eiste  momyng^ho  wals  gymyng  deide.*  [)^.  263.] 

And  he  was  hanged,  8cc. 

When  mankind  are  satisfied  with  such  stuff,  we  make  no 
^onbt  but  that  there  may  be  found  critics  to  laud  and  be* 
|>raise  it;  but  as  the  golden  age  of  Byron  and  Sbelley  has 
not  yet  arrived,  Mr.  Hogg  has  to  complain  that  the  poetry 
iie  has  hitherto  written  never  excited  a  proper  and  corro* 
spending  feeling  froiti  the  public ;  **  or  if  it  did/'  he  observes, 
^  the  success  would  hinge  upon  some  casualty,  on  which  it 
did  liot  behove  me  to  rdyj'    We  do  not  wonder  diat  Ms. 
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Hogg  has  cause  for  complaint,  and  are  proud  to  own;  that 
we  teel  thankful  for  it.  The  public  taste  is  not  yet  quite 
vitifjtted  enoiigh  to  relish  such  morsels  as  we  havd  had  imder 
our  examination ;  and  iC  after  fourteen  years  experience,  he 
has  acquired  no  purer  habits^  no  more  correctness  of  feeline, 
than  to  publish  another  edition  of  the  Mountain  Bard,-— pol- 
luted as  it  is  by  what  our  old-fashioned  notions  will  not 
allow  us  to  extenuate,  but,  on  the  contrary,  prompt  us  to 
expose,— we  wonder  not  that  during  the  interval,  wtuttever 
may  have  escaped  from  his  pen,  should  have  displayed  a 
poarseness  of  taste,  and  a  mind  so  constituted,  as  to  put  to 
flight  every  thought  that  was  a-kin  to  the  tenderest  affec- 
tions of  the  soul,  and  to  the  dearest  principles  of  our  nature, 
which,  whoever  does  not  seek  to  foster  ana  unfold,  mistakes 
the  very  aim  and  essence  of  true  poetry,  and  loses  the  only 
hold  t6  which  he  can  ever  cling  for  his  hopes  of  immortality. 
^y^e  are  the  more  free  to  censure  this  writer,  because  vre 
know  he  can  do  better  things;  indeed,  our  remarks  have 
partaken  of  more  severity  than  we  should  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  inflict  on  one  who  had  been  indifierent^tous, 
or  in  whose  welfare  we  had  not  been,  in  some  de^ee,  in- 
terested. We  would  intreat  hiin,  then,  to  direct  his  tnoughts 
to  a  purer  stream  —  to  bend  his  footsteps  to  an  upsullied 
fountain,  where,  refreshed  and  invigorated,  his  soul  may  rise 
purified  from  her  stains ;  and,  with  a  mightier  burst;  of  in- 
spiration! breathe  her  song  to  heaven, 
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We  must  confess  that  we  have  been  not  a  little  disgusted 
with  the  affectation  of  fine  writing,  so  prevalent  amongst  the 
young  authors  of  the  present  day.  Thoughts  that  have  no 
clain^  to  admiration,  on  account  of  theijr  originality  or  sub- 
limity, may  yet  secure  respect  and  esteem,  from  their  ac- 
knowledged usefulness,  and  practical  importance.  But  such 
things  as  these  must  needs  appear  ridiculous  enough^  when 
dressed  up  in  the  trappings  of  a  gaudy,  or  the  buckram  of  i 
stately  and  majestic  style  •«— evidently  intimating  that  their 
authors,  with  true  parental  partiality,  deem  their  productions 
worthy  of  better  conSps^ny  than  the  common  patns  of  litera- 
.ture  will  furnish— fit,  at  least,  to  follow  in  the  train^  if  not 
to  travel  to  posthumous  honours,  side  by  side,  with  a  Chal- 
mers or  a  HalU    U  in  almost  impossible,  in  the  present,  day* 
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tQ'  take  up  an  Ordinary  sermon;  ^  publiBhed  by  requ^t/'  or 
even  the  report  of  a  benevolent  institution,  without  detecting 
this  unhappy  propensity  in  the  writer;  while  the  speaking  at. 
our  public  meetings  is  replete  with  every  thing  that  savours 
of  the  marvellous,  the  extravagant,  and  even  the  ridiculous. . 
All  nature  is  ransacked  for  images ;  all  vocabularies  laid  nnder. 
contribiitton«  to  furnish  new  and  unaccountable  terms,  and 
modes  of  expression;  while  the  utmost  ingenuity  is  ex- 
liausted  in  supplying  stran^ei  unprecedented,  and  grotesque' 
combinations  of  thought ;  till  the  wondering  multitude  gape 
and  applaud  they  know  not  what ;  and  judicious  people  per* 
ceive  how  near  the  excess  of  sublimity  is  to  bombast  and 
caricature.    From  the  thunder  of  these  cataracts,  the  glare 
of  these  meteors,  and  the  scorching  of  these  suns  of  lite-t 
ratore,,  it  is  truly  refreshing  to  pass  into  a  more  calm  and 
temperate  region ;  ai\d  now  and  then  tp  take  up  a  boo.k  that, 
neither  startles,  by  its  affectation  of  new  $tnd  extraordinary, 
ideas,  nor  fatigues  by  jts  abstruse  and  complicated  style^ 
.  ^uch  a  book,  wie  are  happy  to  say,,  we  have  now  before 
us;  and  we  beg  leave  tp  oner  our  cordial  thanks  to  Mr* 
Hooper,  for  the  gratification  its  perusal  has  afforded*    It. 
ip  a  Dook  replete  with  plain  substantial  sense-r-witb  wise  and; 
salutary  counsel  —  witn  judicious  and  appropriate  reBections^. 
suggested  not  from  the  reveries  of  the  author's  imagination,. 
but  from  the  application  of  Scripture  truth,  to  the  conduct 
and  the  affairs  ot  human  Ufe.   In  his  preface,  the  unassuming 
author  tells  us,  *'  he  has  studied  to  combine  novelty,  variety^ 
and  utility;  and  has  aimed  at  the  adoption  of  such  astylCj^. 
as,  whilst  it  shall  not  offend  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  and  classical  education,  shall,  at  the 
same  time,  be  readily  understood  by  those  who  have  not 
been  favoured  with  equal  privileges/'    Much  ofnoveltt/  could 
not  reasonably  be  expected  on  the  topics  which  Mr.  Hooper 
hsis  introduced  to  the  notice  of  his  readers :  with  regard  to 
varietj/  and  uti/iijf — things  of  far  greater  importance,  he  has^ . 
certainly  kept  his  word ;  and  the  composition  of  the  volume^ 
throughout  is,  for  the  most  part,  disUnguished  by  that  cor- 
rectne^  and  simplicity,  which  we  fully  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  so  desirable*    An  author  who  publishes  a  book  he 
i^rishes  to  be  universally  read,  should  certainly  adopt  a  style, 
that  is  likely  to  be  generally  understood*    The  present  is  a» 
reading  age.    The  ability  to  read  is  not  now  confined  to  th^ 
higher,  or  even  the  middling  ranks  of  society ;  but,  by  means 
of  Sunday  schools,  and  congregational  libraries,  the  power 
and  the  privilege  of  reading  are  imparted  even  to  the  labour* 
ing  pidsses  of  the  community.    Bui  neither;  the  lower  nof* 
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the  middlhtg  cl&aMs  of  soctetf*  ennged  as  thfff  naeeBlrilf 
are  in  the  ordiiutry  occnpatioiM  of  Tifei  haver  either  lekmrft  or 
dispositioa  to  pore  over  the  pages  of  an  author,  leiklitig  his 
sHentences  again  and  again»  and  devoting  much  time  and 
thonght  to  the  discovery  of  bis  meaning ;  but  after  a  few 
efforts  of  this  kind,  whether  they  be  snccessfal  or  not,  die 
reader  will  throw  away  the  volume  in  disgust,  and  ton  to 
another  that  maj  furnish  eoual  instruction  with  less  lrix)iir. 
The  argument  m  favour  of  the  kind  of  writing  we  bave 
densurM, — viz.  that  it  fixes  the  attention  of  the  reader  more 
deeply  on  the  subiect,  and  is  thus  likely,  not  only  to  indooe 
ft  habit  of  close  Ininking  in  general,  but  also  to  poteess  the 
mind  more  entirely  with  the  author's  meaning  in  every  parti- 
cnlar  instwuce,— ^wouM  be  more  satisfactory,  if  all  readers  had 
sufficient  time»  and  strength  of  mind,  to  undergo  ibis  diir 
eipline.  Bat  this  is  not  tiie  case,  and,  therefore,  we  mtut 
decline  yielding  the  palm  of  excellence  to  the  writer,  how- 
ever lofty  and  original  may  be  the  conceptions  of  his  miDdi 
iifho  conveys  them  to  the  public  in  a  style  professing  to  be 
English,  but  which  needs  translating  into  the  plain  Teroa- 
cular  tongue,  as  we  pass  along ;  while  we  ^ve  it  to  him  who 
in  his  writings  conveys  good,  substantial,  and  practical 
sense,  in  plain  and  perspicuous  language ;  so  that  men  of 
ordinary  education,  and  common  capacities,  may,  at  once, 
perceive  the  meanine,  and  feel  the  force  of  what  he  says. 

Having  expressed  in  general  terms  out  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hooper's  boox,  we  shall  proceed  to  analyze  the  volume,  and 
quote  such  passages  as  may  enable  our  readers  to  form  a 
judgment  for  themselves,  tlie  sermons,  for*  they  are  soch, 
although,  in  the  title-page,  he  calls  them  ''  Addresses,"  vt 
twelve  in  number.  The  subjects  he  has  selected  are  of  tbe 
utmost  importance.  There  is  no  obvious  connexion  between 
them ;  and  they  are  not  otherwise  in  a  **  Series,**  than  as  tber 
^ere  delivered,  with  one  exception,  on  successive  new  years' 
days,  to  the  young  people  of  the  author^s  congregation.  To 
^ein,  and  to  the  young  people  of  the  British  empire  in 
general,  the  volume  is  inscribed :  and  while  this  interestin? 
portion  of  the  community  ou^bt  to  feel  themselves  indebted 
to  Mr.  Hooper  for  so  valuable  a  present,  parents  and  guar- 
dians of  youth  will  not,  we  are  persuadea,  be  backwani  to 
acknowledge  their  share  of  the  obligation.  The  subjects  of 
the  several  discourses  are  as  follow : — 
'^  **  The  youthful  Jesus  proposed  as  a  Model  for  Imitation; 
The  Gain  of  Wisdom  recommended  as  the  best  Acquisition; 
Parental  Affection,  and  Corwern,  a  Motive  to  Filial  Excd- 
Tenee ;  Parental  Dedication,  by  Baptism,  a  Motive  to  Po^' 
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9(NuA  JDadififttibn ;  A  PerBuasiVd  to  Chuidi  CooittnutiSoii  » 
Early  Life ;  The  Honour  attached  to  Early  Piety ;  Portrait 
9f  {m^ceUent  Young  Female ;  Young  Men  cautioned  against 
the  prevailing  .Bangers  of  the  present  Day;  Seasonable  Ad«^. 
monitions,  in  refejpence  to  Conjugal  Life ;  On  the  Value  oi 
ihe  Soul ;  The  Divine  Claims ;  On  Numbering  our  Days**' 
.  In  his  first  sermon,  after  having  held  up  the  oright  example 
of  the  youthful  Saviour,  in  many  obvious  and  interesting 
points  of  view,  the  author  thus  concludes :  -^v- 

**  I  earnestly  recommend  an  imitation  of  Jesus  to  all  classes  of 

young  persdns.^    To  the  children  of  the  poor  I  would  say,  Look  at 

Jesus,  and  learn  contentment  with  your  lot  in  providence.    Are 

you  called  to  dwell  in  retirement?    Are  you  called  to  labour  for 

^our  subsistence?  So  was  Jesus.   In  the  retired  village  of  Nazareth^ 

and  at  the  humble  trade  of  a  carpenter,  he  spent  the  season  of 

youth :  and,  though  he  was  rich,  yet,  for  our  sakes,  lie  became 

poor*  How  much  is  humble  poverty,  and  honest  industry,  dignified 

and  ennobled  by  the  conduct  of  the  Son  of  God !    To  the  children 

of  the  rich,  I  would  say,  Look  at  Jesus,  and  learn  a  lesson  of 

modesty  and  humility :  ima^ne  not  that  worldly  distinctions  can 

confer  any  real  worth;  nor,  on  those  accounts,  look  down  with 

ctontempt  on  those  occupying  inferior  stations.    In  valuing  worldly 

riches  and  honours,  you  are  attaching  importance  to  that  which 

Jesus  despised  ;  and,  in  looking  down  with  contempt  on  poverty; 

you' are  undervaluing  that  station  which  Jesus  chose  to  occupy. 

He  might  have  occupied  the  high  places  of  the  earth  -^  he  might 

have  invested  himself  with  ali  the  distinctions  and  glories  of  the 

smild;  but  he  passed  them  all  by,  and  appeared  iirthe  form  of « 

aenrant,  the  reputed  son  of  Josepn  and  Mary ;  and  with  them  he 

aubraitted  to  dtrell  in  obscurity,  cultivating  all  those  graces,  whicb# 

in  every  station,  constitute  true  beauty  and  excellence.    Aim  then, 

whether  rich  or  poor,  to  imitate  this  lovely  example :  *  Let  the  samq 

aaind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.'    Then 

will  you  be  esteemed,  and  beloved,  and  honoured  by  men,  and 

Chen  will  you  secure  the  approbation  of  God.     I  would  earnestly 

caution  you  against  delay.    Say  not.  It  is  too  soon  —  I  am  yet  too 

young.  Jesus  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  when  this  fine  encomium 

was  passed  upon  him :  it  can  never  be  too  soon  to  commence  a  life 

of  holiness— to  begin  to  serve  God —to  aim  at  the  imitation  of  all 

that  is  excellent  and  lovely.    O !  think  of  the  danger  of  delay, 

arising  from  the  contraction  of  evil  habits,  and  the  hardenhig  nature 

of  sin.    N6w  you  have  a  character  to  form — now  your  minds  are 

tender  and  pliant,  ready  to  receive  any  impression.  It  is,  therefore^ 

of  infinite  importance  that  you  commence  immediately  to  form 

vpon  a  correct  model,  before  your  minds  become  hardened  by  sin, 

and  repeated  acts  shall  have  formed  themselves  into  confirmed 

habits.    Need  I  remind  you  of  the  great  uncertainty  of  life;  and 

^bat^  if  you  neglect  the  present  opportunity,  another  may  not  be 
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granted?    Now  is  Um  ftccepled  tiiiie— now  h  tha.dtf  tf  saMioii^ 
^  Boast  not  thyself  of  to-marrow.' "  [pp.  20—22.} 

We  have  obselred  a  sameness  in. this  sermdn  tvhieh  liar 
dottbtless  escaped  the  notice  of  thd  worthy  author^  t^nd 
which  he  will  pardon  us  for  pointing  out  to  bin]»  that  it  may 
be  removed  in  a  future  edition  of  his  work.  The  conduct  of 
our  Lord,  in  remaining  behind  at  Jerusalem  to  converse  trith 
the  sanhedrim,  is  not  only  thride  noticed,  but  in  neady  the 
same  terms.  '*'  At  length  they  found  him  sitting  at  tte  feet 
bf  the  doctors  of  the  law,  listening  to  their  mstnictioas, 

f proposing  questions,  and  answering  to  their  interrogatioiu.'' 
p.  3.]  "  He  w6nt  to  the  sanhedrim,  proposed  qaestions^ 
and  gave  answers/'  [p.  12.]  **  He  got  into  the  company  of 
the  sanhedriis,  and  readily  answered  to  their  interrogations.'' 
[p.  16]  We  also  demur  to  the  propriety  of  one  or  two 
words  which  Mr.  Hooper  has  used  m'tnis  discourse;  and  v^ 
are  the  more  inclined  to  direct  his  attention  to  them,  as  they 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  general  simplicity  and  per- 
spicuity of  his  style,  of  which  we  have  already  expressed  our 
most  unfeigned  and  cordial  commendation.  "  rreluslve,* 
p.  3,  and  "  aspirant/'  p.  6,  are  a  sample  of  the  words  to 
which  we  refer.  We  admit  that  "  prelusive"  is  English  and 
classical,  and  that  the  authority  of  Thomsoa  inay  be  pleaded 
for  the  use  of  it  ;<  but  we  fear  that  the  saipe  cannot  be  said 
of  the  other :  but  if  it  could,  and  although  both  were  allowed 
to  be  strictly  correct,  yet,  in  a  work  designed  for  general 
readers,  and  in  which  simplicity  and  perspicuity  of  style  hsi 
been  a  laudable  obiect  W4th  the  author^  why  employ  tenni 
which  may  be  of  doubtful  import  to  some,  when  he  might 
have  chosen  others  which  the  most  unlettered  could  aot 
easily  mistake  ? 

We  remfember  to  have  heard  it  related  of  the  late  excellent 
and  learned  Job  Orton,  that  on  one  occasion  he  had  been 
preaching,  as  he  imagined,  a  very  plain  and  intelligible 
sermon  a^out  the  *'  primitive  Christians."  After  the  service 
was  ended,  one  of  nis  congregation  came  to  him  in  the 
vestry,  and  thanked  him  for  Uie  excellent  sermon  he  had 
preached  ;  '*  but  pray/'  said  he,  **  who  did  you  mean  by  the 
primitive  Christians ;  what  particular  kind  of  Christians  were 
they  ?  "  "  Why,  the  first  Christians,  to  be  sure,"  replied  the 
preacher.  ^*  Ay/'  said  the  countryman, "  if  you  had  but  called 
them  the^rs^  Christians  in  your  sermon,  sir,  I  should  have 
known  at  once  what  you  meant."  Mr.  Orton  took  the  good 
man's  advice,  and  adopted  the  term^rst  Chmtians  whenever 
he  had  occasion  to  refer  to  them  in  his  future  discourses. 
Most  assuredly,  if  there  be  one  term  more  intelligible  thtt 
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%QOlJber,  t}mt!  sfaQtild  be  pmfmed'm  addresses  and  writings^ 
intended  for  general  usefulness ;  and  if  preachers  would  but 
take  tbd  hint,  and  adofxt  the  self-deaying  practice  of-  Mr. 
Orton — for  we  ^are  persuaded  it  does  involfe  a  considerable 
degree  of  self-d^nial.to  substitute  a  plain  word  for  a  favoiirite^ 
fine  One-*- there  would  be  fewer  persons,  in  their  respective 
congregations,  ignorant,  aB  many  of  them,  now  are,  of  the 
leading  truths  of  Christianity— iAe^r«^  principles  of.  the 
oracle$  of  God.  Mr.  Hooper,  we  are  sure,  is  a  man  of  too 
much  good  sense  to.  require  any  apology  for  these  remarks ; 
and  WQ  rejoice  to  say,  that  we  find  but  little  occasif^n  for  th6' 
lecurrence  of  them  in  the  rest  of  the  discdurses.  ■     '  •  ^ 

The  text  of  the  second  sermon  is  Proverbs,  iv.  7,  9.  •  Our 
authoi:  defines  wisdom  in  general  to  be  the  choice  of  a  good^ 
end^  and  the  adoption  of  saitable  means  to  attain  that  end  : 
but  the  wisdom  especially  commended  in  Scripture,  he 
observes,  is  divine  and  heavenly  wisdom,  which  implies  such 
a  knowledge  of  God,,  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  as  shall 
lead  men  to  love  him,  and  give  up  their  hearts  to  him ;  all 
those  who  thus  know  God,  and  love  him,  and  live  to  his- 
glory,  are  truly  wise.  They  are  wise  for  time,  and  wise  for 
eternity^  and  they  only  are  possessed  of  true  wisdom;.  He* 
then  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  superior  excellence  of  this 
wisdom,  in  comparison  of  every  thing  else  which  young 
people  are  prone  to  esteem  and  admire,  in  the  following 
forcible  manner :  — 

**  Thiuk,  my  detir  young  friends, /wjiat  it  i$  yoii  are  most  apt  to 
prize,  and  in  the  possession  of  which.. you  think  you  should  be 
happy.     Is  it  beauty  ?     Are  you  saying, '  If  I  were  the  handsomest' 
person  of  the  age,  I  should  be  happy  V   Ah !  this  is  a  fading  flower 
indeed^and  by  no  means  essential  to  happiness!  —  often  it  fs  the 
source  of  much  calamity.    Wisdom  is  infinitely  superior  to  this, 
because  it  adorns  the  soul,  and  makes  it  lovely  it  the  sight  of  him 
who  is  the  supreme  beauty.     Are  you  thirsting  after  knowledge?. 
This  is  laudable:  hut  you  may  be  acquainted  with  the  whole  circle: 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  with  every  useful  and  elegant  ao-< 
complishmeut,  and  yet  .be- destitute  Of  true  wisdom,  which  is  as  far* 
superior  to  any  knowledge  merely  human,  as  the  light  jof  the  sum 
exceeds  that  of  a  glow-worm.     Are  you  anxious,  to  s^cquire  a  large 
fortune,  and  are  you  seeking  it  as. the  principal  thing?     Earthly. 
ricbes  x^annot  purchase  happiness :  you  cannot  ensure  their  stay.' 
Wisdom  is  more  valuable  than  these,  being  a  solid,  permanent 
good.     Bodily  health  is  a  great  blessing  ~ of  earthly  blessings  the. 
gfreatest;  but  wisdom  is  superior,  as  it  is  the  health  of  the  soul, 
is  a  blessing  we  highly  prize,  and  to  preserve  which  we  take' 
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great  paiii^ ;  bot  witdma  is  belter  than  life  itielf,  teeing  it  oDniacti 
to  life  eternal."  [pp.  29,  30.] 

He  then  dhrects  the  youne  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
this  wisdom,  to  prayer,  to  tne  Scriptures,  to  the  sanctnaiy, 
and  to  the  society  of  the  wise  and  pious. 

We  must  pass  over  the  Aird  sermon,  however  worthy  of 
notice,  for  our  limits  compel  us  so  to  do ;  and  dwell  a  little  on 
tiie  fourth,  the  subject  of  which  we  consider  of  great  im- 
portance, and  one  that  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the 
pulpit  more  frecjuently  than  it  is — ^'  Parental  dedication  in 
baptism,  ^  motive  to  personal  dedication.^  The  text  is 
1  oamuel,  i.  27,  28.  The  preacher  first  briefly  explains  the 
nature  of  baptism;  states  the  obligations  under  which  it 
lliys  the  baptized ;  then  displays  the  advantages  attendio? 
a  serious  regard  to  those  ooligations ;  and,  lastlv*  the  sad 
consequences  of  neglect.  Under  the  head  of  Obligations 
arising  out  of  the  Ordinance  of  Baptism,  after  having  reeited 
those  which  devolve  on  the  church,  in  connexion  wim  which 
it  is  administered,  the  pastor,  and  the  parent,  he  observes, 
addressing  his  young  friends  — 

'  **  Is  it  the  duty  of  God*s  miDisters  and  people  to  instract  yon, 
to  pray  for  you,  and  to  admonish  you?  It  is  a  duty  on  your  part 
to  attend  regularly  on  the  means  of  grace ;  to  listen  attentively  to 
the  word  peached ;  to  join  in  the  petitions  presented  to  God;  and 
thankfully  to  receive  private  instruction,  admonition,  or  reproot 
In  short,  .by  your  baptism,  you  are  laid  under  obligations  to  study 
the  whole  system  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  its  doctrines,  its 
precepts,  and  its  institutions ;  that  so  you  may  make  a  voluntary  aod 
an  enlightened  choice  of  the  service  of  Chri^t,  and  partake  of  all 
the  privileges  of  the  church.  Now,  if  you  despise  parental  in* 
struction ;  if  you  neglect  the  means  of  grace ;  if  you  treat  things 
sacred  with  disdain;  you  trample  on  all  your  solemn  obligations; 
you  manifest  your  disapprobation  of  that  act  by  which  yon  were 
devoted  to  God  in  infiancy ;  and  you  virtually  declare,  '  I  want 
none  of  the  blessings  or  privileges  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ:  I 
renounce  my  allegiance  to  him :  I  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign 
over  me/  What  young  person  does  not  shudder  at  the  tfaoug^ht  of 
adoptmg  such  language  as  this?  And  yet  such  is  the  language 
of  a  neglect  of  religious  instruction.''  [pp.  77,  78.] 

Amongst  the  advantages  arismg  from  a  due  regard  to 
these  obligations^  he  places  preparation  for  a  triumphant 
death  and  a  happy  eternity :  — - 

**  No  one,"  he  observes,  *'  can  be  prepared  for  death,  unless  be 
be  interested  in  that  covenant  of  which  baptism  is  one  of  the  seals; 
unless  he  be  a  partaker  of  those  blessings,  represented  hy  the 
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sprinkliag  or  poarini^  of  water,  vb.  tlie  r^ewhtg  and  eaiictifyiiig 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  purchase  of  the  Redeemer'^ 
sacrifice.  But  can  it  be  supposed  that  those  are  interested  id  the 
blessings  of  this  covenant,  who  disregard  the  seal  of  it  ?  that  they 
partake  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  who  forget  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  ?  —  Impossible.  We  are  sometimes  asked  by  those 
'  who  do  not  approve  of  our  practice,  *  Of  what  use  is  the  baptism 
of  an  infant?'  We  answer.  Much,  if  its  design  be  well  under- 
stood ;  and  if,  i^en  the  child  arrives  at  years  of  discretion,  it  shall 
be  duly  improved:  but  without  this,  neither  infant  nor  adalt 
baptism,  whether  administered  by  sprinkling,  by  affusion,  or  by 
immersion,  will  be  of  any  avail.  Baptism,  by  water,  must  be 
accompanied  or  followed  by  the  baptism  of  Uie  Holy  Spirit,  others 
wise  it  will  be  productive  of  no  advantage.  But  when  its  design 
haa  been  well  understood,  and  its  obligations  discharged  ;  when  if 
baa  led  to  an  act  of  self-dedication,  this  supposes  an  actual  recep- 
tion of  the  thing  signified  by  baptism :  and,  where  this  is  the  casOf 
there  is  a  good  preparation  for  aeath,  judgment,  and  eternity.  Be 
not  satisfied,  then,  with  having  been  baptized,  but  seek  to  become 
actnal  partakers  of  the  benefits  represented  by  this  act;  that, 
should  yon  be  called  away  in  early  life,  your  parents  may  have 
their  sorrow  mitigated  by  the  pleasing  reflection,  that  you  were 
not  taken  before  you  had  signified  your  cordial  approbation  of 
what  they  bad  done,  by  subscribing  with  your  Own  hand  to  the 
Lord. 

*'  I  trust,  from  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  advantages 
ariaiBg  from  the  discharge  of  sacred  obligations,  every  youthful 
mind  is  earnestly  desirous  of  sharing  in  the  honours,  the  privileges^ 
and  the  advantages  resulting  firom  a  personal  dedication  to  God, 
May  the  Hsing  desire  be  strengthened  and  rendered  permanent  l'^ 
[pp.  84,  86.] 

We  would  fain  extract  the  whole  of  the  last  head«  under 
which  the  author  enumerates  the  sad  consequences  of 
neglecting  the  obligations  that  arise  out  of  their  baptism  in 
infancy^  to  the  parties  themselves ;  but  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  volume. 

In  the  seventh  sermon,  Mr.  Hooper  sketches,  with  oon* 
siderable  discrimination  and  delicacy,  the  poftrait  of  Re-' 
bekab^  and,  by  many  powerful  considerations,  urges  a  diiiffent 
imitation  of  it  on  bis  fair  hearers*  We  fully  agree  with  ninv 
when  he  says  — 

**  Modem  refinements  have  given  birth  to  a  sickly,  senthnental 
clasa  of  young  females,  who  are  so  delicate  that  they  can  scarcely 
▼entore  to  set  a  foot  on  the  ground ;  who  devote  almost  the  whole 
of  the  morning  of.  life  to  frivolous  anjl  vain  pursuits ;  who  consider 
themselves  as  exempt  from  all  mean  and  vulgar  employments,  and 
wade  only  to  be  seived  and  admired.  After  spending  some  years 
in  this  way,  a  burden  to  themselves  and  to  all  around  themj  they 
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ploD'ge  at  once  into  the  more  cdinplk^ted  and  importaDt  relatioot 
of  life,  wholly  destitate  of  all  the  qualities  which  are  necessary  to 
eosture  domestic  bliss."  [pp.  159,  160.] 

We  are  tempted  to  make  another  extract  from  this  dis- 
course. Addressing  this  interesting  portion  of  his  audience, 
our  author  says  — 

''  Are  you  exempt  from  actual  servitude  ? — Do  you  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education? — Do  you  possess  leisure?— 
Have  you-  money  at  command  ?    Think  how  much  good  yoa  may 
accomplish,  by  a  wise  employment  of  your  time  and  your  talents. 
The  field  of  benevolent  exertion  is  very  extensive.     The  child  looks 
up  to  you  to  receive  instruction ;  —  the  naked  look  to  you  for  cloth- 
ing;-^ the  famished,  for  bread ; — tlie  sick,  for  consolation  and  sym- 
pathy.    Be  you  the  Rebekahs,  the  Dorcases,  the  Tryphenas,  and 
Tryphosas  of  the  day.     Let  others  expend  all  their  time  and  pro- 
perty in  m^re  personal  decorations — let  others  seek  to  shine  in  the 
ball-room,  and  submit  to  the  insipid  routine  of  fashionable  paities— 
let  others  waste  the  prime  of  life,  and  destroy  the  vigour  of  their 
constilution  in  nlid night  revels.   .  Be  yours  the  ambition  to  stand 
high  in  the  list  of  those  who  have  given  water  to  the  thirsty,  bread 
to  the  hungry,  dothing  to  the  naked,  and  instruction  to  the  igno- 
rant--^ who  have  visited  the  abodes  of  poverty  and  disease— vho 
have  relieved  the  anxieties  of  tender  mothers,  whose  children  were 
crying  for  bread,  and  they  had  none  to  give  —  who,  by  kind  affa- 
bility, and  cheerful  liberality,  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  the  widow, 
and  made  it  sing  for  joy.     Can  there  be  on  earth  a  sight  more 
lovely,   more  enchanting,  than  to  see  an  elegant,   accomplished 
young  female,  administering  with  her  own  hands  to  the  wants  of 
the  poor ;  entering  the  humble  cottage,  familiarly  conversing  with 
the  inhabitants,  soothing  their  sorrows,  relieving  their  wants,  and 
leading  them  to  a  throne  of  grace  ? 

"Cultivating  such  amiable  and  excellent  qualities,  whilst  at  home 
with  your  parents  or  guardians,  you  will  be  preparing  for  the 
season  when  Providence  may  open  the  way  for  your  removal,  and 
for  your  advancement;  when  you  may  be  called  to  enter  the 
honourable  state  of  marriage :  and  although  we  shall  part  from  yoa 
with  regret,  and  shall  miss  you  in  the  various  walks  of  usefulness; 
yet,  like  the  friends  of  Rebekah,  we  will  pronounce  upon  you  a 
parting  benediction  —  we  will  follow  you  with  our  best  wishes,  aiid 
fervent  prayers  —  we  shall  augur  every  thing  great  and  good  re- 
specting you  —  we  shall  rejoice  in  the  anticipation  of  seeing  you  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  family ;  the  life,  the  soul,  the  ornament  of 
the  domestic  circle :  and  our  joy,  and  our  expectations,  .will  be 
increased,  if  you  are  about  to  be  united  to  those  who,  like  Isaac, 
are  distinguished  not  so  much  by  their  wealth,  as  by  their  filial 
piety  and  devotedness  to  God."  [pp.  164 — 166.] 
:  We  had  marked  several  other  passages  as  particutarly 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  remaining  discounes,  and  ^specially 
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in  the  eightliy  entitled  *'  Young  Men  warned  against  the  prer 
vailing  Dangers  of  the  present  Day;"  but  our  limits  forbid 
tbeir  insertion.  We  must,  however,  indulge  in  one ;  it  is  at 
the  close  of  the  sermoa: —  

"  Mark  the  sinful  course,  the  miserable  end,  and  .the  awful 
destiny  of  the  thoughtless  young  sinner.  He  gradually  burst  the 
barriers  of  a  good  education ;  —  he  entered,  with  hesitating  step* 
the  haunts  of  folly  and  vice ;  —  he  blushed,  and  retreateci  a  step  or 
two;  —  he  advanced,  and  grew  familiar;  —  he  became  enamoured; 
— he  adopted  the  manners,  and  echoed  the  conversation  of  his  gay 
and  witty  companions :  it  is  true,  the  oath  at  first  faultered  on  his 
tongue,  and  his  lips  quivered  as  it  passed ;  but  he  soon  assumed  a 
bolder  and  a  firmer  tone; — flattered  and  applauded,  he  advanced; 

—  he  went  to  the  haunts  of  dissipation;  —  plunged  into  an  extra- 
vagant mode  of  life ;  —  acquired  habits  of  indulgence,  ruinous  to 
his  constitution,  as  well  as  his  substance ;  —  in  his  extremity  he  is 
driven  to  adopt  dishonourable  means  of  supplying  the  cravings  of 
appetite,  which,  the  more  they  are  indulged,  the  louder  are  their 
demands :  and  if,  at  this  stage  of  his  sinful  course,  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  do  some  deed,  by  which  he  forfeits  his  life  to  the  laws  of 
his  country,  and  becomes  the  victim  of  an  inglorious  death,  it  will 
probably  be  owing  to  the  restraints  of  Providence.  But  if  permitted 
to  go  on  still  further,  he  soon  falls  a  prey  to  disease :  at  length, 
enfeebled  in  body,  and  in  mind,  by  his  excesses,  in  the  midst  of  his 
days  he  is  confined  to  the  chamber,  and  to  the  bed  of  sickness; 
where,  forsaken  by  his  former  gay  companions,  he  is  left  a  prey  to 
bitter  remorse,  and  to  the  upbraidings  of  an  accusing  conscience; 

—  he  views  with  horror  his  approaching  doom ;  —  at  length,  death 
strikes  the  blow;  —  he  dies; — his  guilty  spirit  is  summoned  before 
God ;  —  he  is  doomed  to  everlasting  death  and  despair ;  —  he 
plunges  into  the  ^ulf  of  endless  perdition,  and  is  lost  for  ever  and 
everr  [pp.  205,  206.] 

Alas !  alas !  the  correctness  of  this  description  is  attested 
by  many  a  dismal  fact !  Our  hearts  have  recently  bled  at  the 
report,  in  the  public  journals,  of  the  last  moments  of  an 
interesting  young  man,  executed  for  forgery  —  a  crime  to 
vi'hich  he  was  impelled  by  his  dissipated  and  expensive 
habits;  and  while  reading  the  passage  in  Mr.  Hooper's  ser- 
mon, which  we  have  just  quoted,  his  last  words  seemed 
sounding  in  our  ears :  "  Let  ministers  of  the  Gospel  do  their 
duty,  let  them  instruct  and  caution,  and  be  more  active  and 
zealous,  than  they  are ;  and,  perhaps,  it  will  prove  a  great 
preventative  to  crime."  Referring  to  this  unhappy  case, 
along  with  many  others,  we  cannot  but  exclaim,  On  !  when 
will  our  criminal  code  become  less  sanguinary,  and  the  mer- 
ciful spirit  of  Britain  breathe  in  the  pages  of  her  statute 
book: 


•  a 
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Tke  Outlaw  of  Taamz^  a  Poem ;  to  which  an  added^  Semes 
jfrom  Sophocles.    By  Thomas  Dale,  of  Bene't  College, 
Cambridge,  Anthor  of'  The  Widow  of  the  City  of  Nain," 
London^  1820.    J.  M.  Richardson,    pp.  120. 

Were  we  to  judge  of  the  religion  of  our  ceuoitry  from  the 

feneral  contents  of  the  innumerable  volumes  of  poetry  which 
aye  deluged  it,  from  the  age  of  Charles  the  Second  to  the 
present  day ;  from  the  loose  and  profane  sonnetteers  of  the 
serenteenth,  to  the  more  reserved,  but  equally  crimmal  ones 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  should  naturally  conclude,  that 
"  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation**  had  never  resounded  through 
these  realms;  that  the  ''sun  of  righteousness''  had  not 
*'  arisen  upon  them  witJi  healing  on  his  wings ; "  that  Venus 
jand  Baccnus  were  the  objects  of  our  devotion  and  the 
teachers  of  our  religion;  that  the  names  of  Jesus  and  St 
Paul  were  unknown,  or  their  conmiands  despised ;  that  those 
emanations  of  divine  light,  which  enabled  a  Cicero  to ''  look 
through  nature  up  to  nature's  God»"  and  to  anticipate  ano- 
ther and  a  better  world,  were  entirely  withdrawn  from 
mankind ;  and  that  drunkenness  and  adultery,  that  war  and 
murder,  and  in  short  every  crime  that  can  degrade  human 
nature  below  the  level  of  tne  brute,  were  viewed  with  com- 
placency, if  not  absolutely  fostered  and  encouraged ;  that  all 
our  hopes,  all  our  thoughts,  all  our  affections  were  confined 
to  the  present  life ;  that  we  had  no  respect  for  a  God— no 
hope,  or  fear,  of  an  hereafter. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  such  is  the  case  without 
exception ;  or  that  the  poets  who  have  enlisted  themselFes 
on  the  side  of  virtue  and  religion  have  either  been  so  few, 
or  so  deficient  in  talent,  as  to  be  unworthy  of  particolar 
notice.  The  sublimity  of  Milton,  the  fervour  of  W  atts,  the 
chasteness  and  sensibility  of  Cowper,  and  more  lately  the 
beauties  of  Montgomery,  Milman,  and  Dale  (the  author  of 
the  work  before  us),  abundantly  prove  the  contrary;  for 
whilst  the  majority  have  bowed  at  the  shrine,  and  worshipped 
at  the  altar,  of  Lust — whilst  Meycp^  i  Aprtfju^  has  been  the 
rallying  cry  of  the  multitude  —  a  few  have  been  found,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  insults  and  opprobrium  they  have  received, 
jiave  consecrated  their  talents  to  the  noblest,  the  purest  pur- 
poses. Whilst  "  Don  Juan"  garnishes  and  adorns  with  the 
trappings  of  apparent  innocence  the  foulest  crimes,  "  The 
Fall  of  Jerusalem"  describes,  in  *'  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  burn,"  the  happiness  of  the  Christian.  Whilst 
Moore  and  bis  imitators,  on  the  one  band,  degrade  them- 
selves, and  prostitute  their  talents  by  their  licentiousness ; 
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Montgomery  and  Dald,  on  the  other,  by  employing  their 
poeml  genmfl  upon  sabjects  worthy  of  such  writers,  acqmit 
a  wreath  of  glory  that  shall  not  soon  fade  away. 

We  need  say  but  little  tipon  the  character  of  Mr«  Dale  as 
a  jpoet  No  doubt  most  of  our  readers  have  read  the  '*  Widow 
Of  the  City  of  Nain/'  and  that  too  with  profit  and  delight. 
The  ^  Outlaw  of  Taurus"  will  do  no  discrcfdit  to  the  aawor 
of  that  work.  It  abounds  in  those  forcible  sketches  wbiek 
reach  immediately  to  the  heart  of  the  reader ;  and  if  it  does 
not  rouse  the  more  violent  passionsi  and  excite  that  eager 
sympathy,  which  the  works  of  some  poets  are  intended  to 
proaace,  neither  does  it  fill  the  mind  with  impure  or  paiop- 
ral  ideas,  which  after  the  perusal  of  their  poetry  IviD 
still  adhere  to  the  imagination.  It  enca^s  the  attention  in 
the  most  iively  manner;  and  although  it  does  not  absoA 
the  reader  in  an  ocean  of  contending  passions,  neither 
does  it  leave  behind  any  reflections  that  are  painful  to  the 
gentle  disposition,  nor  any  images  that  are  abhorrent  to 
the  pious  mind. 

The  poem  is  grounded  upon  the  following  narration,  firoili 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius,  which  we  have 
sbridged  from  tbe  author's  translation.  When,  after  Ike 
death  of  the  tyrant  Domitian,  the  apostle  John  had  returned 
from  tbe  Isle  of  Patmos  to  Ephesus,  at  the  solicitation  of  his 
brethren  he  undertook  a  tour  through  the  provinces  adjacent 
to  that  dty.  His  objects  in  this  journey  were  the  ordination 
of  bishops,  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  churches,  and 
the  sefAration  of  such  persons  as  were  indicated  to  him  by 
the  Spirity  to  the  exercise  of  the  clerical  office.  On  his  ap- 
mal  at  a  city  not  far  from  Ephesus,  (the  very  name  of  which 
is  mentioned  by  some  writers,)  after  he  hud  consoled  the 
brethren  by  exhortations,  he  beheld  among  his  audience  a 
certain  youth,  whose  commanding  stature  and  engaging 
aspect  bespoke  a  corresponding  nobility  of  mind.  Turning 
to  the  bishop  he  had  just  ordained,  he  exclaimed,  '  In  the 
presence  of  the  church,  and  in  the  sight  of  Christ,  I  commit 
this  youth  to  your  utmost  diligence."  He  having  received 
the  young  man,  and  eiven  the  required  promise,  the  apostle, 
sokmnly  reiterating  this  charge,  returned  to  Ephesus.  The 
youth,  after  having  continued  some  time  in  the  family  of 
the  bishop,  fell  again  into  the  company  of  his  former  vicious 
associates,  and  by  degrees  recovenns  his  old  lusts,  returned 
to  his  former  practices ;  and  at  length  became  tbe  leader  of 
a  powerful  banditti. 

in  the  course  of  time,  John  was  once  more  sttoamoned  to 
the  same  city.    Having  arranged  dl  the  eiicttiBstaaces  about 
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'Wfaicli  he  tBme^  "  N.ow/'  said  he,  *'  O  bishop,  restore  me 
'the  deposit  which  Christ  and  I  committed  to  yoor  custody, 
in  the  presence  of  the  church  oyer  which  you  preside.''    He 
at  first  stood  mute  with  astonishment,  imagining  that  money 
which  he  had  never  received  was  required  of  him  througn 
.some  calumny  ;  he  could  neither  believe  that  what  bad  never 
been  entrusted  to  his  care  was  demanded  from  htm,  nor 
could  be  impeach  the  veracity  of  the  apostle.    £ut  when  he 
exclaimed,  **  I  demand  the  young  man,  even  the  soul  of  my 
brather/'  the  old  man,  groaning  deeply,  and  bursting  into 
tearsy  replied,  "  He  is  dead." — *'  Ana  m  what  manner  did 
he  die?" — '*  He  is  dead  to  God,"  replied  the  bishop:  "he 
hath  departed,  being  impious,  and  abandoned,  and  a  despe- 
rate roboer :  and  he  aow  occupies  a  mountain  opposite  the 
church,  with  his  equally  lawless  afl«pciates." 
\    The  apostle  immediately  procured  a  horse,  rode  to  the 
mountain,  and  was  seized  by  a  guard  of  the  robbers,  who 
conveyed  him  to  their  chief;  who,  '^  armed  as  he  waa;  awaited 
his  arrival,  and  when  he  recognized  John  advancing  towards 
liim,    overpowered  with  shame,  betook  himself  to  flight. 
The  apostle  eagerly  pursued,  and,  in  short,  once  more  re- 
stored him  to  the  church  of  Christ,  a  signal  instance  of  sin- 
cere penitence,  an  illustrious  example  of  regeneration,  and 
a  trophy  of  a  conspicuous  resurrection."    Upon  this  story^ 
**  The  Outlaw  of  Taurus"  is  founded  ;  though  Mr.  Dale  has 
taken  a  poet's  licence  in  adding  a  few  circumstances.  Open- 
ing the  poem  with  an  apostrophe  to  the  famous  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  he  introduces  the  apostle  John,  as  Wng 
present  at  a  gorgeous  ceremony  in  honour  of  the  "  bright^ 
eyed  Dian."  . 

"  And  now  the  festive  pomp  proceeds, 
Which  grandeur  gilds,  and  beauty  leads ; 
But  lo !  amidst  the  adoring  train, 
Who  circle  that  majestic  fane. 
One  lonely  pilgrim  wends  along. 
Unheeded  by  the  busy  throng ; 
He  only  breathes  no  lowly  prayer, 
And  bends  no  glance  of  rapture  there. 
Robed  in  a  simple  pilgrim's  vest, 
His  arms  are  folded  o*er  his  breast — 
Thin  scattered  locks  of  purest  snow 
Wave  o'er  a  wan  and  wasted  brow : 
Whence  time's  soft  touch  hath  swept  away 
Each  trace  of  passion's  earlier  sway ; 
And  all  that  once  was  wont  to  move 
Hath  changed  to  that  m^ek  placid  love. 
Which  speaks  a  h^art^a  hopa  above.    . 
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But,  i»Uerefore  -ik>tfi  .he  sKriok  to  inrnv 
Where  myriads  plight  the  willing^  vow?  *  - 
When  every  cheek  is  flushed  in  gladness. 
Say,  whence  his  brow  is  wrapt  in. sadness? 
And  why,  when  mingling  choirs  prolong. 

In  Dian's  praise  the  votive  hymn — 
Why  turns  he  from  that  raptured  song. 
With  mien  as  sad — and  eye  as  dim — 
'As  if  that  bright  exulting  train 

Were  mourners  o'er  a  hero's  bier — r 
That, melting  lay — so  soft — so  dear-* 
'  Were  but  a  deep  funereal  strain  ? 
,  It  is  not  that  he  proudly  deems 

Mis  breast  from  earth's  emotions  free  ; 
Not  his  such  cold  unfeeling  dreams, 

No  rigid  heartless  stoic  he. 
No  lofty  philosophic  lore 

Hadi  led  him  to  contemn  mankind, 
And  lured  him  vainly  to  explore 

The  mazes  of  th'  eternal  mind  — 
And  learn — what  nature  taught  before  — 

That  God  is  wise,  and  mortals  blind. 
The  vaunting  sophist,  weak  as  proud. 
May  turn  disdainful  from  the  crowd, 
And  smile  in  selfish  scorn  to  see 
Their  blindness,  and  their  misery : — 
More  gently  he  hath  learnt  to  scan 
The  errors  of  his  fellow- man ; 
His  tears  weYe  early  taught  to  flow. 
His  heart  to  bleed  for  others'  woe ; 
When  not  a  sigh,  or  murmuring  groan, 
Had  spoke  the  pressure  of  his  own. 
And  ask  ye  whence  that  ray  of  heaven, 
No  high  philosophy  could  teach — ^ 
No  bard's  enraptured  visions  reach — 
That  noble  generous  love — was  given  ? 
O  gaze  upon  his  wasted  cheek. 

His  pensive  brow,  and  lowly  mien; 
These  lineaments  too  well  bespeak 
"•    The  persecuted  Nazarene. 
And  such  he  was !  the  tear  that  steals 
Unmarked  his  sacred  soul  reveals ; 
He  turns  but  from  that  idol  shrine, 
'  To  seek  a  Saviour  more  divine ;  • 
And  breathe  the  mee*k  imploring  prayer, 
For  those  who  kneel  deluded  there. 
Bat  know — though  driven  perchance  to  roam, 
Withoutarefureror.a  home — 
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To  meet  the  meer  of  eold  disdain  7^ 
To  pine,  in  peril  or  in  pain- 
To  share  the  base  marauder's  doom-- 

Or  sink  unpitied  or  forgot. 
And  moulder  in  a  nameless  tomb  — 

Thrice  blessed  is  the  Christian's  lot  I 
In  darkest  shame,  in  deadliest  ill, 
Jehovah  is  his  solace  still ; 
And  hope  to  cheer  his  path  is  g;iven, 
Whilst  peace  and  love,  m>m  mortals  driren. 
Await  him  in  his  destined  heaven."  [pp.  10 — 14.] 

Such  is  the  beautiful  description  of  St.  John,  given  by  oar 
author.  There  are  many  passages  equal  to  this,  insomuch 
that  we  feel  greatly  perplexed,  whence  to  make  our  quota- 
tions.    But  we  now  turn  to  far  different  subjects  :-* 

**  For,  ere  yon  orb,  that  beams  so  bright. 
Hath  veil'd  his  waning  rays  in  night. 
The  wild  commingling  yell  of  war 
Shall  burst  upon  thee  from  afar ; 
The  shock  of  hostile  legions  meeting, 
The  tramp  of  routed  bands  retreating — 
The  fierce  pursuers'  frantic  cry. 
Of  vengeance  and  of  victory! 
E'en  now  the  pealing  trumpets  swell. 
And  Fancy  wings  her  airy  car. 

And  bears  me  to  die  battle  plain— 
Where  scenes  of  blood,  and  deeds  of  war^ 

Demand  a  louder — bolder  strain- 
Then,  Pilgrim,  for  awhile,  farewell ! 

And  may  we  meet  in  peace  again !''  [pp  24, 25.] 

To  paint  in  glowing^colours  the  horrors  of  '*  the  embattled 
field ;  to  transport  us  with  the  maddening  triumph  of  the 
victor ;  to  portray  the  fears  of  the  conquered,  who,  as  they 
hurry  from  the  scene  of  carnage,  *'  hear  a  voice  in  eveiy 
wind,"  and  shudder  at  every  distant  sound;  to  exhibit 
mankind  in  the  violent  extremes  of  ^ef  and  rase— of 
victory  and  defeat ;«— has  generally  been  imagined  to  be  the 
true  province  of  tlie  poet — at  least,  those  of  them  who 
delight  in  scenes  of  carnage :  and  yells  of  savage  triumphi 
and  the  greatest  anguish  and  despair  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable,  are  the  eenersu  favourites.  Bat  to 
describe  those  feelings,  of  which  all  are  conscious,  in  & 
just  and  poetical  manner,  is  no  less  his  dutVj  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  business.  The  sketch 
of  the  aged  saint,  which  we  have  introduced,  thoa^h  not 
distorted  by  those  violent  passions  in  which  poets  detighty  is 
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truly  poetical ;  and  there  are,  perhaps,  many  writers,  who  could 
accurately  describe  *^  the  horrors  of  thai  earthly  lieli^' — a 
field  of  battle — who  would  have  completely  failedf  in  deline- 
ating the  venerable  Pilgrim.  But  we  hasten  to  introduce 
our  readers  to  the  young  man,  in  quest  of  whom  the  apostle 
trareb :  he  is  here  described  as  the  victorious  chieftain. 

''  And  who,  on  ypn  steep  crag's  rude  brow. 

In  pensive  attitude  doth  stand  ? 
.    No  conquering  pride  his  looks  avow, 
And  who  that  saw  would  deem  him  now 

The  chieftain  of  the  victor  band  ? 
His  crested  helmet's  flowing  pride; 
His  sword,  in  carnage  deeply  dyed ; 
His  arms,  with  dust  and  gore  defiled, 
Beneath  his  feet  are  rudely  piled : 
He  moves  not,  and  his  fiery  eye 
Rolls  wildly  round  in  vacancy; 
Unseen  the  dead,  beneath  him  lying-— 
Unheard  the  deep  groans  of  the  dying. 
Yet  foremost  in  the  desperate  fray, 

Through  the  thick  legions  pf  the  foe. 
His  arm  shot  panic  and  dismay — 

His  sabre  struck  no  second  blow : 
And  chiefs,  who  never  quailed  before. 
Had  braved  him  once — and  braved  no  more. 
Crowned  with  triumphant  laurels  now. 
What  deep  dejection  crowns  his  brow  ?  "  [p.  29^] 

The  friend  of  Leo,  (the  chieftain  above  mentioned,)  is 
Azor,  who,  under  the  dis^ise  of  a  youn?  warrior,  though 
in'  fact  of  a  sex  too  mild  to  brave  the  fury  of  battle,  in 
consequence  of  an  attachment  of  the  purest  and  tenderest 
nature,  accompanies  him  to  the  field,  to  watch  over  and 
console  him,  in  those  moments  when  guilt  renders  the 
bravest  cowards.  It  is  to  her  Leo  makes  the  following  oonr 
fession,  as  to  the  cause  of  his  dejection,  though  we  cannot 
bat  remark,  en  passant,  that  it  is  extremely  unnatural  to 
suppose  that  he  was  really  ignorant  who  nis  companioi) 
was^  after  so  long  and  so  intimate  a  friendship. 

''  '  Oh  AzorT  thus  the  chief  replied. 
And  deep  and  heavily  he  sighed ; 
*  That  laurelled  wreath,  that  vaunted  fame. 
Are  now  my  hate — my  scorn — my  shame ; — 
Therr  pleasure  scarce  deserves  a  thought — 
If  rapture,  'twere  too  dearly  bought  i 

By  those  whom  Passion's  blast  hath  driven, 
Till  they,  like  me,  for  fame  have  given 
Their  peace  on  earth,  their  hope  of  heaven. 
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When  from  my  sabre  shrunk  the  foe, 
Thou  know'st  not,  and  thou  canst  not  know. 
What  nerved  my  stem  unsparing  hand. 
What  thought  gave  keenness  to  my  brand : 
It  was  not  bate  that  fired  mine  eye, 
Nor  even  the  pride  of  victory ; 
No,  Azor,  no;  I  feared  to  die! 
Doubt  darkens  o*er  thy  clouded  brow. 

And  half  exclaims,  It  cannot  be ! 
Thou  deem'st  it  strange  my  soul  should  bow 

To  lay  its  weakness  bare  to  thee ; 
But — mark  me,  youth! — nor  hostile  sword, 
Nor  sabre  in  my  life-blood  gored. 
No  insult  of  a  vanquished  foe. 
No  abject  craven's  heartless  blow — 
Not  tlie  keen  throb  of  life's  last  sigh. 
Not  all  of  shame  and  agony, 
That  wrath  can  wreak,  or  guilt  can  bear — 
It  is  not  these— 'tis  Heaven  I  fear.'"  [pp.  33,  34.] 

For  the  remainder  of  the  self-accusing  Leo's  confession, 
y/e  refer  to  the  volume.  His  bitter  aneuish,  i?vhen  the  idea 
of  "  the  reverend  guardian  of  his  youtn"  flashes  upon  his 
znind,  and  the  horror  which  he  expresses,  when  looking  to 
judgment  and  eternity,  are  very  powerfully  depicted;  his 
long  address  thus  poetically  concludes:  — 

*'  O !  could  I  wander  like  a  Cain, 

With  branded  brow,  and  burning  brain. 
Or  lingering  live  as  others  die, 
Each  breath  like  nature's  parting  sigh, 
'Twere  welcome  —  if  1  could  but  fly 
From  judgment  and  eternity/'  [p.  38.] 

The  victorious  but  miserable  chief  retires  to  his  cavcm, 
with  such  feelings  as  these,  of  which  Azor  in  vain  strives  to 
diminish  the  acuteness,  when  word  is  suddenly  brought  that 
an  old  man  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  marauders;  one 
of  whom,  when  introducing  him  to  Leo,  exclaims :  — 

"  *  'Twas  strange^- no  terror  blanched  his  cheek — 
He  breathed  for  life  no  frantic  prayer — 
'  He  stood  with  mien  resolved  though  meek. 
Undaunted  and  unshrinking  there.' "  [p..  45.] 

The  interview  between  the  young  apostate  and  the  vene- 
rable pilgrim  is  thus  described :  — 

"  The  pale  lamp  threw 

Its  lone  beam  through  encircling ishade, 
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Nor — glimmering — yet  reVealed  to  vkir 

His  features,^  or  his  form  betrayed ; 
One  solemn  moment  all  was  still  *^ 

And  oh !  what  wild  emotions  wake ! 
How  keenly  throbs  that  strug^ing  thrill, 

As  if  his  aged  heart  would  break ! 

Gently,  at  length',  the  chieftain  spake : 
'  Old  man,  whoe'er  thou  art,  draw  near ; 
If  true  thy  tale,  thou  need'st  Yiot  fear; 
If  false,  no  vengeance  waits  thee  here. 
What  power  through  circling  foes  coald  guide  ?  ^ 

By  whom  to  me  thine  errand  given?' 
Firmly  the  aged  saint  replied, 

*'  The  Lord  of  earth  and  heaven  !' 

Oh  !  when  the  prophet  saint  he  knew, 

How  burnt  his  cheek  with  shame's  deep  hue ! 

O'er  his  wan  brow,  with  sorrow  shaded, 

What  mixt  emotions  flashed  and  faded ! 

But  words  that  burn  are  all  too  faint, 

The  struggle  of  the  soul  to  paint ; 

As  ivell  might  human  art  essay 

In  living  colours  to  portray 

The  glories  of  departing  day. 

And  trace  the  thousand  tints  of  even : 

Vain  hope !  unless  to  man  were  given 

To  bathe  his  brush  in  hues  of  heaven."  [pp.  46 — 49.] 

The  following  extract  will,  we  think,  please  onr  readers ;  it 
is  certainly  very  fine :  but  we  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Dale  has 
passed  over  this  part  of  his  subject  in  so  hasty  a  manner. 
The  occasion  seems  to  be  expressly  suited  to  his  talents^ 
and  we  are  of  opinion,  that  he  could  have  sketched  in  a 
masterly  style  that  inward  conflict,  that  tremendous  war, 
which  the  hosts  of  hell  would  occasion,  upon  quitting  the 
bosom  where  they  had  so  long  maintained  their  seat. '  The 
resolution  "  to  forsake  all,  and  follow  Christ,"  opposed  by 
the  reflection,  that  the  Christian's  lot  is  not  that  of  ease  or 
honour;,  the  still  small  voice,  overpowered  by  the  mighty 
struggle  of  expiring  passion ;  and  that,  in  its  turn,  subdued  and 
slain;  the  monitions  of  reason  drowned  in  the  excitements  of 
malice,  of  revenge,  of  lust — and  the  final  victory  of  religion— 
the  conquest  of  Christ — the  meek  submission  of  the  new- 
born convert  —  these  are  themes  upon  which  our  author 
might  have  dwelt;  few  poets  could  treat  such  subjiects  with 
greater,  or  with  equal  advantage ;  this  is  evident  from  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  the  outline  is  sketched : — 
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<<  Now,  fiends  of  hell. 

Once  more'yoar  dark  delusions  try. 

For  life  and  death  are  ob  the  die; 
To-night  a  soul  is  lost  or  won, 

The.  stake  is  for  eternity  ! 
Rouse  to  your  aid  fell  Passion's  trdn. 
Ambition  — •  Wrath  —  Despair  —  Disdain  — 
And  man's  arch  tempter.  Pride  —  Tis  nun ! 

The  glorious  deed  is  done! 
There's  rage  in  hell,  and  joy  in  heaven. 
He  turned — *  Away,  away,'  he  cried, 
*  Ye  faithless  dreams  of  desperate  pride ! 
Too  lone  I  mourned  your  baleful  sway ; 
False  mmisters  of  hell,  away !"  [pp.  56,  57.] 

Mr.  Dale's  productions  are  characterized  by  a  sweetness 
and  fervour  of  expression,  which  are  truly  beautiful ;  and  we 
doubt  not  but  that  he  will  hereafter  be  known  amongst  the 
first  class  of  poets;  The  **  spirit  of  poetry"  is  to  be  found  in 
every  page ;  and,  what  is  of  greater  moment,  the  spirit  of 
piety :  and  **  when  poetry  thus  keeps  its  place  as  the  hand- 
maid of  piety,  it  shall  attain,  not  a  poorperishable  wreath, 
but  a  crown  that  fadeth  not  away/*  We  rejoice  that,  at 
length,  the  poets  of  Britain  are  conscious  of  the  spirit  and 
beauty  of  holy  writ ;  and  we  hope  that  hereafter  ibey  will 
tune  their  lyres  to  subjects  which  will  not  cause  the  discern- 
ing public  to  exclaim,  ''  their  labour  is  but  lost,  or  thrown 
away*"  Every  other  subject  appears  to  be  fairly  exhausted; 
we  have  had  battles,  by  sea  and  land,  of  all  descriptions; 
from  those  of  the  Highland  chieftain,  who  fights  for  plunder, 
to  those  on  a  larger  scale,  but  with  no  better  object 
Murder,  however  disguised,  is  murder  still ;  and  he  wbo^  bj 
gilding  over  its  hideous  .form,  strives  to  lessen  our  abhor* 
rence  of  the  monster,  deserves  the  pity  and  neglect  of  man* 
kind ;  but,  unfortunately,  meets  with  their  couDtenance  and 
applause.  However  enchanting  poetry  may  be,  and  howe?er 
it  may  seem  to  be  invigoratea  with  an  alniost  supernatural 
energy ;  yet,  if  its  object  be  not  to  exalt  human  nature— to 
raise  and  purify  the  soul  —  or,  at  least,  to  furnish  innocent 
amusement, — however  it  may  be  adorned  by  the  talents  of  the 
author,  it  ought  not  to  meet  with  any  favour  or  countenance: 
and  when  its  object  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  licentiouaoeas^ 
the  voice  of  the  public,  unanimously  raised,  should  braodthe 
writer  as  a  monster,  and  his  work  as  a  vampire  under  a 
mask,  which,  when  exposed  in  its  natural  coloura,  u  only 
hideous  and  loathsome. 
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RefMtrh  on  the  Foreknowledge  of  God^  suggested  by  Passages 
in  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament. 
By  Gill  TilhmB.   London,  1819.   Hamilton.    8vo.    pp.99. 

We  forbear  to  enter  upon  a  minute  analysis  of  this  sensible 
and  well  written  pamphlet,. or  to  indulge  in  any  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  our  own,  upon  the  momentous  and  deeply  in- 
teresting subject  to  which  it  relates.     The  limits  necessarily 
prescribed  to  us,  in  this  article,  prohibit  both.    But  we  can 
recommend  it  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  perusal  of  our 
readers.     They  will  there  find  one  of  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions in  the  wnole  science  of  theology,  and  one  which  has  of 
late  attracted  more  than  ordinary  attention,  treated  with 
considerable  ability ;  and,  generally,  with  becoming  and  re- 
spectful candour  towards  the  very  eminent  person  whose 
sentiments  the  author  has  undertaken  to  controvert.    The 
reasoning  is,  in  most  parts,  close  and  accurate ;  the  illustra- 
tions, especially  such  as  are  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  are 
appropriate  and  pleasing ;  whilst  the  whole  air  of  the  .com- 
position is  indicative  of  its  proceeding  from  a  mind  accustomed 
to  serious  thought,  and  animated  by  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tian piety.     In  a  few  instances  the  expression  rises  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  philosophical  language,  and  besides  a 
de^ee  of  p  recision  beyond  wnat  is  usually  to  be  met  with  in 
wntings  of  this  nature,  presents  us  with  occasional  beauties 
of  style,  that  add  grace  and  interest  to  arguments,  sufficient 
of  themselves  to  secure  attention,  by  their  simple  truth,  and 
obvious  importance.    Yet  we  have  felt  inclined  to  censure 
the  writer,  now  and  then,  for  an  undue  severity  in  his  inter- 

Sretation  of  Dr.  Clarke's  statements ;  as  well'  as  to  charge 
im  with  pushing  much  too  far  the  practical  consequences 
ascribed  by  him  to  the  opinions  which  that  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished commentator  has  thought  proper  to  avow.  He 
attributes  to  these  opinions  a  degree  of  influence  over  the 
moral  feelings,  and  a  weight  in  the  scale  of  the  religious 
affectioDS^  which  they  do  not  to  us  ap{)ear  likely  to  possess ; 
the  general  impressions  which  all  believers  in  Christianity 
have,  with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  Almighty,  being, 
as  we  think,  too  deep  and  sacred  to  permit  them  to  be 
greatly  modified  by  any  notions  of  a  merely  speculative  nature, 
in  connexion  with  the  particular  aspect  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions. At  the  same  time  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that  what- 
ever effect  the  sentiments  in  question  might  be  expected  to* 
produce,  would  be  injurious  rather  than  beneficial ;  at  least  in 
the  case  of  those  whose  susceptibilities  of  religious  feeling 
are,  on  this  point,  accordant  with  our  own:  and  on  that 
account,  as  well  as  because  we  deem  the  sentiments  them- 
selves inaccurate  in  fact,    and  quite  at  variance  with  the 
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testimony  of  revelation,  we  rejoice'  to  s^ee  t}ieto  brought  to 
the  test  of  a  strict  and  careful  scrutiny :  and  th6ugh  we  by 
no  means  conceive  of  the. case  as  One  which,  in  the  present 
Ktate  of  intellectual'  science,  it  is  easy  or  perhaps  even  pos- 
sible to  treat  with  any  thing  like  certainty ;  yet  every  fresh 
effort  in  the  investigation  of  such  subjects  promises  to  be 
productive  of  higher  advantages  hereafter,  by  becooiing  an- 
other step  in  the  approach  towards  a  more  successful  pro- 
secution of  inquiries,  that,  however  frequently  they  have 
already  been  pursued,  and  with  whatever  strength  of  in- 
tellect and  patience  of  research,  have,  in  every  instance  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  terminated  hitherto  in  results  but 
very  partially  satisfactory. 


E/iza  Harding ;  a  Tale,  founded  on  Facts,  By  Mrs.  Hewlett, 
Author  of  the  Legend  of  Stutchbury.  18mo.  Oxford, 
1821.     pp.  197.     Holdsworth,  London. 

This  interesting  and  very  useful  tale  does.no  discredit 
to  the  established  reputatioil  of  the  authoress  of  the  Legend 
of  Stutchbury.  Its  heroine  is  a  spoiled^  self-willed,  deceitful, 
thoughtless  girl  —  who,  well  trained  to  act  her  part  in  a 
fashionable  boarding-school,  where  reading  novels,  and  per- 
forming plays,  were  some  of  her  principal  occupations  —  and 
artfully  led  on  to  her  ruin,  by  an  unprincipled  lady's  maid^ 
and  as  unprincipled  a  keeper  of  a  circulating  liJDra^y,  runs  away 
with  and  marries  a  strolhng  player,  under  the  persuasion  that 
he  was  a  baronet's  son;  though,  in  truth,  he  was  a  stage- 
struck  apprentice,  who  had  robbed  his  master ;  goes  herself 
upon  the  stage ;  elopes  from  a  husband  whom  she  never  really 
loved,  and  from  children  whom  she  knew  not  how  to  nurse, 
with  a  fashionable  rake;  and  well  nigh  breaks  the  heart  of 
her  parents,  whose  foolish  indulgence  laid  the  foundation  of 
all  this  dreadful  catalogue  of  ills.  So  ends  a  story,  which 
Mrs.  Hewlett  assures  us  is  founded  upon  facts ;  and  we  be- 
lieve the  assurance,  not  only  because  it  comes  from  her,  but 
because  the  catastrophe,  with  which  a  fiction  would  have 
closed,  is  wanting,  until  the  real  history  shall  supply  one 
melancholy  enough.  As  an  antidote  to  the  too  prevalent 
taste  for  theatrical  amusements — novel-reading — confidences 
from  which  parents  are  to  be  excluded  —  romantic  attach* 
ments — manoeuvring — mysteries,  and  clandestine  adventures 
— we  ardently  recommend  this  little  book  to  parents.  It  will  be 
an  useful  present  to  their  children,  especially  to  their  daugh- 
ters; whilst  they  themselves  may  derive  from  its  perusal  soma 
valuable  hints  for  the  important  work  of  training  up  a  child- 
in  the  way  from  which  they  would  not  Wts^.himto  aepait. 
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RxjOTciNG  in  the  opportunity  afforded  us^  by  a  temporary' 
saspension  of  the  pressure  of  intelligence  requiring  im* 
mediate  attention,  we  gladly  finish  the  admirable  addresa  of 
the  Rev.  Ward  Stafford  to  the  Female  Missionary  Society 
df  New  York,  commenced  so  long  since  as  iii  the  first 
Number  of  our  Work.  This  interesting  document  is  thus 
continued : 

"  We  have  now  given  soms  account  of  this  new  missionary  6eld, 
and  pointed  out  some  of  the  ways  in  which  it  is  to  be  cultivated. 
Many  considerations  present  themselves  as  motives  to  iirge  us  to 
great  and  pensevering  efforts. 

**1.  The  command  of  God.  .  The  parable,  usually  styled  the 
Gospel  Supper,  represents  the  great  plan  of  redeeming  mercy. 
When  those  who  were  6rst  bidden  refused. to  come,  the  servants 
weie  commanded  by  Christ,  the  master  of  the  feast,  to  go  out  into 
the  highways  and  hedges,  and  compel  those  who  were  found  there 
to  Gome  m.  The  servants,  doubtless,  represent  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  extending  the  blessrogs  of  the  Gospel  to  the  destitute; 
and  the  destitute,  especially  the  poor,  are  represented  by  those 
who  are  in. the  highways  and  hedges.  '  Go. out  quickly  into. the 
highways  and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to .  come  in.'  Here  we 
have  a  plain  absolute  command  of  Christ,. addressed  directly  to  his 
people.  Obedience  is  a  test  of  Christian  character.  *  If  ye  love 
me/  says  Christ,  '  keep  my  commandments. !  That  man  deceives 
himself  with  a  name,  to  live  while  he  is  dead,  who  does  not  esteeui 
it  his  duty,  his  privilege,  his  glory,  to  obey.:  We  might  here  show 
how  that  other  command,  of  Christ,  *  Go  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,'  bears  dixectly  on  this  subject, 
and  .can  never  be.  obeyed  till  the  Gospel  is  preached  to  the  poor/ 
We  might  mention  other  commands  of  the  same  import;  but  witlk 
Christians  one  command  is  sufitctent:.a  Vthus  saith  the  Lord,' 
caaoot  fail  to  bow  the  wiUi  to  reach  the  l^eart,  aod. call,  into  actioa 
the  energiea  of  every  child  of  God. 

"  Intimately  connected  with  this^  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the' 
poor  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Christian  religion.  .  When.  John 
Bent  his  disciples  U>  Christ,  that  they  might  be  .oonyinced .  that  he 
was  tl^e  true  Messiahs  he  points  them  to  certain  parts  of  \xi» 
system^  as  evidences  that  it  was  divine.  After  .informing,  them, 
'  that  the  blind  receive  their  sight;  the  lame  walk ;.  the  lepers  are 
cleansed;  the  deaf  hear;  the  .dead  are  raised  up:*  he  cgi^pletes 
the  dimajc  by  adding,. '  and  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to 
thj^m.'    Gloiioi^s.  system,  worthy  of  its  divine .  Author  l*.  Those 
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systems  of  pride  and  BelC-aggrandizement  of  the  Scribes  and  Fha- 
nsees,  and  of  the  heathen,  are  shrouded  in  darkness,  whAe  this  ii 
surrounded  with  the  splendour  of  heaven. 

.   **  If  the  account  here  given  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  correct, 
then  that  religion,  which  does  not  provide  means  for  the  salvation 
of  the  poor,  is  not  the  religion  of  Christ.   These  two  evidences,  the 
working  of  miracles,  and  Uie  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  poor, 
were  at  that  time  sufficient  to  satisfy  men  of  serious  inquiry,  that 
the  religion  of  Christ  was  divine.    These  evidences  were  given  by 
our  Saviour  himself.    Miracles  have  ceased;  but  as  we  always 
have  the  ,poor  with  us,  we  may  always  be  able  to  convince  the 
inquiring,  and  stop  the  mouths  of  galnsayers,  by  showing  them 
that  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.    The  religion  of 
the  Gospel  is  designed  for  the  world.    It  is,  therefore,  designed 
for  the  poor;  for  a  great  portion  of  the  world  are  poor.  •  It  is  the 
leligion  of  the  soul,  and  tae  souls  of  the  poor  are  as  valuable  as 
those  of  the  rich.    Do  we  need  any  thing  to  give  greater  authority 
and  glory  to  this  system?  we  have  the  example  of  onr  blessed 
Redeemer.    His  life  was  a  comment  on  his  system,  which  sheds 
about  it  a  divine  lustre.     It  was  among  the  poor  that  he  delighted 
to  labour,  —  it  was  to  them  that  he  continualiv  preached  the 
Gospel.    Their  wants  he  delighted  to  supply — tneir  diseases  to 
heal  —  their  souls  to  save.     On  reviewing  the  commands,  the  pre- 
cepts, and  the  example  of  our  Saviour,  in  relation  to  the  poor,  will 
it  not  appear  that  they  have  been  too  much  neglected  by  Chris* 
tiaBS  ?     Is  not  this  a  stain  on  our  religion  ?     Are  not  the  evidences 
of  its  divinity  obscured  ?    When,  from  some  distant  part  oi  our 
country,  and  of  the  world,  our  fellow»men  shall  come  to  inquire 
concerning  our  religion,  can  we  say,  that  the  poor  generally  have 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them  ?    Have  we  been  into  the  highways 
and  hedges  ?     Have  we,  in  this  respect,  followed  &e  example  of 
onr  Redeemer  ?    Has  not  God  placed  the  poor  of  this  city  particii* 
larly  under  our  care, — and  does  not  a  regard  to  oar  Ckristtsii 
character — do  not  our  covenant  vows  require,  that  we  should  share 
with  them  the  rich,  the  heavenly  treasures,  whioh  we  have  ao  fircely 
and  so  abundantly  received. 

**  2.  The  Cluristian's  own  happiness*  a|id  growth  in  grace.  The 
spirit  of  God  has  testified,  that  ^  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  tlMn  to 
receive,'  to  do  good  to  others  than  to  gain  it  at  their  hands- 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  doing  good,  which  can  be  known  only  to  him 
by  whom  it  is  felt.  To  enjoy  religion  in  their  own  souls,  ChristiiyiS 
must  do  the  will  of  God ;  they  must  find  their  {Measure  in  the  same 
way  in  which  He  found  it,  whom  they  profess  to  follow,  whose 
meat  and  drink  it  was  to  do  the  will  of  his  Father.  So  far  as  we 
are  employed  in  doing  good  from  right  motives,  so  ftir  we  resemble 
Christ,  (ind  no  further*— so  much  do  we  possess  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  and  so  much  may  we  expect  of  its  consolations,  and 
no  more.    It  is  the  conseiousness  of  doing  good  to  the  bodiee  and 
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toals  of  men,  from  a  desire  to  glorify  God,  that  fills  and  swells  ibe 
sou).    Compaured  with  this,  what  are  the  pleasures  of  sense  ?    All 
the  titles  and  honours  which  men  can  bestow,  nay  the  praise,  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  is  ^oor,  when  compared  with  the  '  God 
bless  you  f  that  vibrates  upon  the  ear,  and  penetrates  the  heart,  as 
you  retire  from  the  abodes  of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  conscious 
that  no  one  with  whom  you  are  acquainted  sees  you«  but  your  God^ 
and  that  what  you  have  done  will  be  unknown  till  the  great  day  of 
account.     It  is  a  glorious  principle  of  our  religion,  that  the  more 
the  possessor  imparts  to  others,  the  more  his  own  stock  is  in- 
creased.    '  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  thou  shalt  find  it 
afler  many  days.'    *  He  that  watereth,  shall  himself  be  watered/ 
*  Sell  what  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have 
treasure  in  heaven.'  Go,  Christians,  spread  abroad  those  ti^asnres 
which  God  has  given  you ;  convert  them  into  Bihles  and  tracts, 
and  other  means  of  grace ;  convey  them,  with  your  own  hands,  to 
your  neighbours,  who  are  perishing  for  tliem,  and  let  your  prayers 
ascend  to  the  throne  of  grace  for  the  influences  of  the  Spirit ;  and 
those  treasures,  like  the  widow's  oil  and  flour,  will  increase ;  those 
influences  will,  like  the  gentle  dew,  descend  upon  your  own  soul ; 
the  San  of  righteousness  will  shine  in  all  his  quickening  power; 
tlie  seeds  of  grace  will  spring  up  and  flourish,  and  blossom  an\l 
bear  fruit  more  abundantly  to  the  glory  of  God.     Accordingly,  all 
who  have  been  eminent  for  piety,  have  been  eminent  for  doing 
good,  for  active  benevolence ;  or  have  manifested  the  spirit  which 
would  have  prompted  them  to  act,  if  circumstances  had  permitted. 
A  narrow^  contracted,  selfish  sprit,  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel; 
and,  -whereTcr  it  exists,  it  blights  the  Christian  graces. 

**  Wealth  and  influence  oupht  not  to  prove,  as  they  often  do,  the 
means  of  lukewarmness  and  declension ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
means  of  growth  in  grace,  of  the  increase  of  holiness  and  happi- 
ness ;  both  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come.  These  things  will 
enable  the  Christian  more  extensively  to  imitate  the  example  of  his 
Saviour.      1'hough  he  cannot  create  bread,  he  can  feed  the  hungry 
—  though  lie  cannot  cause  the  wool  and  the  flax  to  grow,  he  can 
clothe  the   naked — though  he  cannot  heal  the  sick,  he  can  con- 
tribote   to    their  comfort  —  can,  by  his  sympathy,  and  his  kind 
ofliceSy    diminish  their  sufferings  —  can  point  them  to  the  great 
Physician,  and  to  the  *  balm  of  Gilead;' — though  he  cannot  snatoh 
from  the  jaws  of  death,  he  may  be  the  instrument  of  snioothing 
• '  the  passage  to  the  tomb' -^  may  bend  over  the  dying  body  -^  may 
whisper  the  cotosolatiodis  of  the  Gospel -^miay  commend  the  de-* 
parting*  spirit  to  the  Savibar  6f  sinners*     What  is  all  the  happiness 
which'  this  world  can  afford^  (iomi>ared  with  one  heavenly  smile 
from  ths^  poor  de^&arttng  Wil,  whp  feels,  and  blesses -God,  that 
you  have  been  the  instrument  of  converting  him  from  the  '  eiror  of 
bi^  ways*  —  of  supporting  him  under  his  trials — ^directing  him  to 
the  blckid  of  Jesus  «-^  of  openmg  to  fais  view  the  bright  prospects  bf 
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immortal  gkMry !  Viiitiiig  the  poor,  the  ignoraat,  the  vidons^  the 
lifflicted,  and  the  dying,  will  ms^e  the  Christian  contented  witb  the 
allotments  of  providence  in  respect  of  himself—  will  afiefd  him 
striking  evidence  of  the  depravity  of  the  human  hewt;  and  cause 
him  to  exclaim,  with  his  soul  glowing  with  gratitade  to  God, 
*  Who  maketh'  me  *  to  differ?*  '  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  what 
1  am.'  How  many  Christians,  when  casting  their  eyes  over  gome 
Pagan  field,  whitened  with  the  bones  of  devoted  vietims — when 
reading  the  history  of  some  self-denying  missionary — when  traong 
•the  footsteps  of  a  Brainerd,  a  Buchanan,  a  Newell^  ha^e  desired  to 
share  with  them  the  trials,  the  joy,  and  the  glory  of  their  work! 
But  Providence  has  so  ordered  their  circumstances,  that  they 
cannot  go.  They  need  not  go.  They  are  already  in  a  field  which 
is  '  white  to  the  harvest.'  They  may  engage  in  the  same  gloiiov 
work,  and  still  enjoy  all  the  sweeta  of  home. 
'  '*  3«  The  interests  of  civil  society  require  that  these  efforti 
should  be  made.  We  trust  that  it  is  not  to  be  determined,  at  this 
day,  whether  good  morals,  and  the  best  interests  of  society,  txt 
inseparably  connected ;  or  whether  good  morals  are  the  geDuine, 
.the  certain  fruit  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  that  only,  ^e 
-will  then  auppose,  that  according  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
Gospel,  sound  morals  will  exist;  and,  consequently,  the  best io- 
terests  of  civil  society  be  promoted.  Almost  all  the  suflerings  of 
the  poor  in  this,  and  other  cities,  are  the  immediate  effect  of  igM- 
rance  or  vice.  Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  any  one  may  be 
.  satisfied,  by  becoming  acquainCcd  with  the  state  of  the  poor,  is 
they  reside  among  other  people ;  or  by  visiting  hospitals,  prisoos, 
and  alms-houses.  An  alms-house,  in  another  city,  was  sometinie 
since'  visited ;  and,  from  a  particular  inquiry  into  the  former  6s' 
cumstances  and  character  of  its  inhabitants,  it  was  aseertaiaed, 
that  not  less  than  nine-tenths  of  them  came  to  that  place  io  cotMr 
quience  of  their  own  ignorance  or  vice  ;  and  of  the  remaining  teath, 
the  greater  part,  in  consequence  of  the  wickedness  of  others.  The 
same  is,  probably,  true  of  this  city. 

"  It  is  not  an  opinion  hastily  formed,  nor  is  it  altogedier  singnlar, 
that  many  charitable  institutions,  or  institutions  for  affording  pecn- 
niaary  or  other  equivalent  ud  to  the  indigent,  exert,  on  the  whole, 
an  unhappy  influence  on  society.  Is  it  not  true,  4haty  by  ti^ae 
institutions,  designed  for  the  best  of  purposea,  provision  is,  in  iact, 
made  for  idleness,  and  other  vices?  If  people  believe  that  they 
shall  be  relieved  when  in  distress,  they  will  not,  eenerally,  bmI^^ 
exertions — will  not  labour  when  they  are  able»  and  have  the  oppor 
tunity.  According  to  their  views  of  things,  they  have  no  iDd1lc^ 
ment  to  labour,  or  make  provision  for  a  time  of  need.  This  indooes 
idleness,  and  idleness  is  the  parent  of  vice.  In  Scodand  there  aie 
no  alms  houses,  no  poor-rates.  The  consequcnoe  is,  the  poor  are  a 
liardy,  industrious,  and,  generally,  a  moral  class  of  people.  Man 
is  natiiraUy  idle.    It  i»  by  making  continaal  efforts,  that  indoitty 
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becomes  habitaml  and  pleasant.    It  is  certain,  tbat  it  woutd  be 
better  for  many  of  those  wbo  are  relieved  by  charity,  if  no  provision:, 
were  made  for  them*     Let  it  be  known »  that  death,  or  extreme- 
so£fering,  will  be  the  consequence  of  idleness,  or  profligacy,  and 
the  number  of  the  idle  and  the  profligate  will  soon  b^  diminished. 
WAX  it  be  said,  that  there  are  many  of  the  poor  who  are  excellent 
characters,  and  who  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  want  by  mis*, 
fortune?    That  there  are  many  such,  there  is  no  doubt;  and  it  is. 
equally  clear,  that  they  ought  to  be  relieved :  still  it  will  be  found, 
thist  most  of  them  are  in  that  state  in  const^quence  of  the  immo- 
rafity  of  their  connexions,  or  of  the  general  immoral  state  of  society*. 
Make  society  such  as  it  should  be,  and  such  as  it  may  be,  with  the> 
use  of  those  means  which  God  has  appointed ;  and  the  relatives  of 
respectable  persons' in  distress  would  be  able  and  disposed,  in  mosit 
cases,  to  afford  them  all  the  assistance  which  they  would  need. 
Let  me  not  be  understood  to  speak  against  charitable  institutions 
of  this  nature,  or  to  intimate  that  the  afflicted,  of  whatever  cha- 
racter they  may  be,  ought  not  to  be  relieved.     Many  such  institu* 
tions  are  noble -monuments  of  Christian  benevolence.     It  is  only 
necessary  that  they  should  be  so  managed,  that  they  shall  not  be 
piade.  the  occasion  of  sin,  and  of  greater  misery. 

**  It  ia  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  change  the  heart,  but  it  is  in 
kis  power  to  use  those  means  which,  with  the  ordinary  blessing  of 
Qod,  will  change  the  state  of  society ;  which  will  make  people,,  in 
general,  so  intelligent,  so  industrious,  so  moral,  that  they  will  have 
but  little  need  of  the  hand  of  charity  to  relieve  them,  or  of  the  arm 
of  the  civil  law  to  restrain  or  protect  them.     It  is  not  a  little 
surpriaing,   that  civil  rulers,  after  witnessing  the  effects  of  the 
Gqipel*  have  not  discovered,  that  the  most  economical,  as  well  as 
the  moat  effectual,  mode  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  a  eom^ 
muntty,  is  Co  supply  its  members  with  those  institutions,  tlie  object 
of  which  18  to  make  men  intelligent,  moral,  and  pious.    There  are 
but  few  who  have  not  sufficient  physical  strength,  and  natural 
abilities,  to. enable  the'm  to  support  themselveis  in  this  country* 
provided  that  strength,  and  those  abilities,  were  properly  directed* 
The  (bllowing  calculations  will  place  the  subject  in  a  clearer  light. 
The  poor  rates,  in  Philadelphia,  will  amount  this  year,  it  is  said,  to 
150,000  dollars.    If  we  take  into  the  account  the  fact,  that  there 
are  between  12  and   13  hundred  more  persons  licensed  to  sell 
ardeot  spirits  by  the  small  quantity,  in  this  city,  tlian  in  PhiladeU 
phia  i  and,  also,  that  the  population  is  probably  greater,  it  is  ndt 
unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  poor-rates  of  New-York  will 
amojuit  to  200^000  dollars.    Allowing  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  a 
salary  of  lOOO  dollars,  and  a  teacher  a  salary  of  500  dollars,  this 
sum  would  support  200  ministers,  and  400  teachers.     But  what 
aie  sljled  the  poor-rates,  is  but  a  small  p«rt  of  the  expense  of  sup- 
porting the  poor.    The  conlmittae  appointed  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  poolp,  durisg  tha  late  indement  season,  estimated  Ihiat  thekf^ 
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were  15,000  citasem  supported  by  charity.     If  each  indmdaal 
should  have  an  annual  allowance  of  50  dollars,  the  whole  expense 
of  the  15,000  would  be  750,000  dollars.     This,  allowiD^the  above 
salaries,  would  support  750  ministers,  and  1500  teachers.    Allow- 
ing each  pauper  100  dollars,  the  whole  expense  of  the  poor  would 
be  l,500,00p  dollars;  which  would  support  1500  ministers,  and 
dOOO  teachers.     Allowing  a  Bible  to  cost  75  cents,  and  tracts  to 
cost  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  for  every  ten  pages,  it  would  purchiie 
1,875,000  Bibles,  and  1,500,000,000  pages  of  tracts,  for  charitable 
distribution.     The   annual  expense  of  the  alms-house  is  about 
80,000  dollars.  This  would  annually  build  four  churches,  at  ^,000 
dollars  each,  or  eight  at  10,000  dollars  each.    Allowing  a  mioister 
lOOO  dollars,  it  would  support  80  ministers  of  the  Gospel.    In  the 
seventh  ward  there  are  between  2  and  300  persons  licensed  to  sell 
ardent  spirits  by  the  small  quantity :  we  will  suppose  there  are  220. 
Supposing  each  one  to  sell  every  day  to  the  amount  of  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents,  the  ardent  spirits  annually  sold,  in  the  seventh 
ward,  will  amount  to  200,750  dollars.    This  would  employ,  in  that 
Ward,  200  ministers,  or  400  teachers.     It  would  annually  build  20 
decent  churches,  purchase  267,666  Bibles,  and  200,750,000  pages 
of  tracts.     All  the  ardent  spirits  sold  in  the  city  would,  at  this 
rate,  build  annually  135  churches,  support  1358  roinistera,  2716 
teachers;  purchase  1,811,616  Bibles,  or  1,358,712,500  pages  of 
tracts.     No  one  will  doubt  that  such  a  number  of  faithful  ministers 
or  teachers  employed  —  such  a  number  of  churches  built — such  a 
Bumber  of  Bibles  or  tracts  distributed,  would  produce  a  great 
change  in  the  moral  state  of  the  city.     But,  intemperance  is  bat 
one  vice.     We  must  take  into  the  account  idleness,  gambUng,  pro- 
Hjgacy,  and  other  vices,  which  consume  property ;  and  which  would 
be  removed,  were  the  people  enlightenea,  industrious,  and  moral. 

'*  It  is  an  opinion,  which  has  been  formed  and  confirmed  by  the 
observation  of  facts^  that  Christians  have  erred  with  respect  to  the 
subject  of  charity.  The  great  object  seems  to  have  been  to  reliere 
existing  distress,  instead  o^  preventing  it.  But  we  never  can  make 
our  fellow-men  happy,  till  the  cause  of  their  sufferings  is  removed. 
If  we  would  make  the  firuit  good,  we  must  make  the  tree  good,  if 
we  can  make  a  profligate  man  sober  and  industrious,  we  more 
effectually  provide  for  his.  family^  than  we  should  by  bestowing 
thousands  of  gold  and  silver.  *^  Let  there  be  a  great  efibrt  to 
change  the  moral  character  of  mankind,  to  remove  the  caaae  d 
their  sufferings;  let  them  be  supplied  with  those  means  of  refonaa- 
tiofi  and  salvation,  which  God  nas  appointed;  let  the  proper  ia- 
lluence  of  the  Gospel  be  exerted,  and  if  prisons,  and  hospitals,  and 
ftlms^houses,  do  not  cease'  to  exist,  their  dimenstons  will  be  smill, 
their  inhabitants  few. 
.  ^*  As  another  motive  to  tli^se  exertions,  we  meotion, 
"  4.  The  interests  of  the  church.  That  field  at  which  we  hafc 
|;ia'nced  is  of  gteat extent;^  it  is  covered  with  thorns  and  briers;  it 
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htA  biiberto  btxKight  forth  the  ^  grapes  of  Sodom^  and  the  clasten^ 
of  Gomorrah.'     Is  it  not  for  the  interests  of  the  church  that  it 
shoold  be  cnilivated ;  that  the  seeds  of  grace  should  be  sown;  that 
trees  of  righteousness  should  spring  up,  and  bear  fruit;  that.it 
should  become  as  Eden  ?    Is  it  not  important  that,  in  the  midst  of 
t}me  70  or  80,000  souls,  70  or  80  temples  to  the  living  God  should 
rise;  70  or  80  new  congregations  and  churches  be  formed ;  that,  to 
those  ah-eady  employed,  60  or  70  faithful  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
should  be  added  ?    It  is  not,  however,  the  salvation  of  the  present 
generation  merely  which  is  concerned,  but  that  of  thousands  of 
their  posterity.    Should  the  population  increase  in  the  same  pro- 
portion for  20  years  to  come,  as  it  did  between  1-800  and  1810,  the 
increase  alone  will  be  136,000;  and  will  require,  therefore,  136 
additional  churches,  that  there  may  be  ode  church  to  a  thousand. 
If  we  suppose  that  60  churches  are  now  wanting,  there  must  btf 
erected,  within  dO  years,  196  churches;  that  there  may  be,  in  thitf 
city,  one  church  to  a  thousand  souls.    But  our  cities  have  anr 
extensive  influence  on  the  surrounding  country.    We  have  already^ 
stated,  that  they  afford  a  place  of  resort  for  those  who  wish  to  live 
without  resftraint.  •  It  is  not  uncommon  for  those  who  have  lived  in 
the  city  to  return  into  the  country,  carrying  with  them  vices,  vrhich 
taint  the  morals  of  a  whole  neighbourhood.    There  are  some  towns 
where  th^  inhabitants  have  been  corrupted  by  their  intercourse 
with  some  of  our  lai^e  cities,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
evident  to  aH  who  are'  acquainted  with  them.    Young  persons 
frequently  come  to  this  city,  and  are  destroyed  by  their  exposure 
to  temptation.     It  is  notorious,  that  there  are  certain  villages,  not 
far  distant,  i^hich  supply  a  considerable  number  of  victims  to  that 
vice,  which  has  caused  the  heart  of  many  a  parent  to  bleed.   Cities 
extePt  an  influehce  on  the  people  of  the  country,  who  are  not  so 
immediately  connected  with  them.    The  single  subject  of  fashions 
will  show  the  correctnciss  of  this  remark.    In  things  of  greater  con* 
sequence,  drttes  are  looked  up  to  as  examples,  and  give  character 
to  the  conntry.    How  immensely  important  that  they  should  be 
free  from  ignorance,  error,  and  immorality  1  that  they  should  set  an 
example  of  holiness,  and  of  every  good  work! 

*^  As  we  advance,  however,  the  snlnect  rises  in  importance.  We 
must  extend  our  views  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  uid  of  our 
own  country.  The  subject  is  peculiarly  important,  on  account  df 
its  connexion  with  the  great  nrissionary  cause.  Among  the  ob* 
stacles  which  have  hitherto  prevented  die  universal  spreM  of  the 
Gospel,  we  find  that  the  prejudices  which  the  heathen  entertain 
agbinat  it  hold  a  conspicuous  place*  The  number  of  heathen  who 
visit  onr  cities  is  not  large.  A  few,  however,  are  suftcient  to  bear 
evil  tidings  to  millions  of  their  countrymen.  A  few  months  since, 
a  vessel  came  to  this  port  from*  Calcutta,  which  was  manned  by 
more  than  40  of  the  natives  of  Hindoostan  —  a  part  of  the  world 
where  miseionaries  are  now  staticmed.    Some,  and  perhaps^  a))  of 
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them,  had  beard  of  Christtanily ;  had  been  informedy  diat  it  waf 
the  •best  religion  in  the  world ;  that  it  made  men  good  and  happy.. 
What  did  they  witnegs? — they  fell  in  company  wil^  the  vilest  daas 
of  people— -they  were  conducted  to  haunts  of  vice,  even  on  the 
Sabbath  —  they  engaged,  with  those  whom  they  supposed  to  be 
Christians,  in  the  most  abominable  wickedness— they  probably  did 
not  see  an  act  of  religious  worship  rendered  to  the  true  €rod,  or 
hear  the  name  of  Jesus,  except  from  the  lips  of  the  profane. 
Judging,  as  the  heathen  do,  of  a  religion  from  the  effects  which 
they'  witness^  witli  what  views  of  Christianity  must  they  have 
retired  from  our  sliores  ?  When  they  mingle  with  their  countrymen, 
what  intelligence  will  they  communicate  l  What  vrill  they  exhibit 
as  the  fruits  of  the  '  land  of  promise  V  Is  it  not  morally  certala 
that  they,  as  well  as  their  countrymen,  wiU  regard  our  raiasionaries 
as  impostorn?  that  their  prejudices  against  Christianity,  and  in 
favour  of  idolatry,  will  be  strengthened  and  confirn^ed?  On  the 
contrary,  suppose  this  city  had  been,  at  that  time,  a  city  of  right* 
eousness — that  all  with  whom  they  associated  had  been  pious,  or 
even  moral < — that  they  had  witnessed  the  genuine  effects  of  the 
Gospel  —  with  what  different  impressions  and  tidings  would  they 
have  returned  to  their  own  country?  If  they  had  not  loved,  they 
would  have  respected  Christians  —  if  they  had  not  embraced,  they 
would  have  i^verenced  the  religion  of  Christ.  Could  our  missiiw* 
aries  appeal  to  some  of  the  heathen,  to  tesdfy  to  the  blessed  effects 
of  the  Gospel,  with  what  increased  force  could  they  exhibit  its 
claims  on  their  belief,  their  love,  and  their  obedienae!  Pagans 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  visit  our  cities  —  witness  similar 
scenes^  and  return,  doubtless,  with  similar  impressions  and  in- 
telligence. 

<«  Our  cities  have  an  intimate  connexioB  with  the  heathen,  by 
me  Alls  of  our  seamen.  At  present  they  are  a  barrier  to  the  spread 
^f  the  Gospel ;  a  screen  which  intercepts  the  rays  of  the  Siin  of 
righteousness.  When  they  visit  pagan  countries,  as  thousands  of 
them  do  every  year,  they  not  only  join  in  all  the  vrickedaess  of  the 
heathen,  but  teach  them  new  vices.  To  their  superior  canning  the 
heathen  become  an  easy  prey,  and  are  not  unfrequently  robbed  of 
their  property,  their  children,  and  friends.  Sailors  sometimes  take 
up  their  abode  in  pagan  countries,  that  they  may  acquire  wealth, 
and  be  free  from  the  restraints  of  the  (voKpel.  A  part  of  the  crew 
of  the  ship,  which  transported  the  first  missionaries  to  the  Sooth 
Sea. Islands^  settled  there;  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
.principal  reason  why  their  efforts  were,  for  so  long  a  time,  attended 
.with  no  mbre  success.  Several  gentlemen,  who  have  visited  the 
•Sandwich  Islands,  and  some,  who  have  for  a  time  resided  there, 
.are  of  opinion,  that  opposition  from  kicked  English  and  American 
settlers,  and  the  prejudices  which  they  have  excited,  would  con- 
stitute the  principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  introducing  Christianity 
among  the  natives.    It  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  sane 
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cftuse;  that  the  efibrts  to  christianise  the  Aborigines  of  our  own' 
country  have  proved  so  ineffectual.  Let  our  seamen  and  others,' 
who  visit  the  heathen,  become  pious;  and  instead  of  contradicting' 
the  glad  tidings  which  *our  missionaries  publish  —  instead  of  de-- 
stroying  the  effect  of  their  labours,  they  will  become  a  powerful' 
weapon  in  their  hands.  It  is  through  the  medium  of  Christian* 
example,  that  the  heathen  discern  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  The 
influence  of  our  seamen  is  not  unknown  to  the  men  of  the  world.' 
A  master  of  a  vessel  which  recently  arrived,  and  which  had  visited 
one  of  our  missionary  stations,  triumphantly  observed,  that  his- 
sailom  could;  in  a  few  days,  undo  all  the  work  of  our  missionaries.' 
Though  we  do  not  believe  this  representation  to  be  stricdy  correct^* 
it  is  not  without  meaning.  Let  our  sailors  continue  vicious,  and' 
wherever  Christians  send  one  missionary;  Satan  will  send  a  hundred* 
to  oppose  his  efforts.  -  Should  our  seamen  become  pious,  not  only- 
wonid  a  great  obstacle  be  removed,  but  the  number. of  hands  em«' 
ployed, 'and  the  amount  of  labour  performed  in  the  great  mis*' 
sionary  field,  would  be  augmented.  Should  a  crew  land  on  a* 
heathen  shore,  all  pious  -*^  all  deeply  concerned  for  the  salvation  ol^ 
their  pagan  brethren— all  anxious  to  tell  them  of  that  Saviour,  who' 
is  the  only  hope  of  lost  men  —  to  impart  to  them  those  treasures  of> 
knowledge  and  grace  which  they  had  received,  how  would  the 
darkness  vetire  before  them ! 

*'  That  property,  of  which  ouc  seamen  earn  and  receive  no  small 
quantity,  and  which  is  now  squandered  away,  would,  doubtless,  be 
consecrated  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  No  men  are  so  liberal ;' 
none  whose  hearts  and  hands  are  so  easily  opened  —  none  who* 
have  such  a  strong  fellow-feeling  —  none  who  are  less  careful  to 
preserve  their  lives.  Were  all  consecrated  to  God,  what  saerifioes 
would  they  not  makcr-^what  hardships  would  they  not  endure  -^  to 
what  dancers  would  they  not  expose  themselves,  for  the  salvation 
of  their  fefiow-men  ?  While,  in  consequence  of  actually  witnessing 
the  wnetehed  state  of  the  heathen,  they  would  feel  more  deeply 
intevested  than  other  Christians-^ they  would  communicate  the 
same  feeling  to  their  brethren  —  they  would  become  heralds,  pub* 
lishing  glad  tidings  in  every  direction.  Every  vessel  which  arrived 
would  add  new  fuel  to  the  flame,  and  cause  that  flame  to  spread 
from  our  cities  into  the  surrounding  country.  Who. does  not  see, 
that  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  of  pious  men  constantly 
passing  and  repassing  throughout  the  -world ;  mingling  now  with 
Christians,  now  with  die  heathen,  would  give  a  new,  and  powerful,? 
and  lasting,  impulse  to  that  great  machine,  which  is  to  diffuse 
abroad  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel?  They  form  the  ^oonnectinff 
link  between  the:  Christian  and  tne  heathen  world  —  the  channel 
through  which  the  water  of  life  must  flow  —  the  medium  through 
which  the  light  of  the  Gospel  must  shine. . 

**  Cities  are  necessarily  the  centre  of  all  the  great  operations  for 
the  salvation. of  the  heathen-rthe  main,  spring  of  the,  mighty 
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machine — the  heart  of  the  world.  If  the  main  spring  be  dis* 
ordered,  the  whole  machine  is  affected — if  the  heart's  blood  be 
corrupted,  the  whole  system  is  enfeebled.  It  is  from  oar  cities 
also,  that  most  of  the  property  which  is  to  accomplish  the  great 
work  must  be  derived;  and  may  we  not  hope,  that  from  the 
dealitate  some  will  be  qaalified,  and  sent  to  preach  the  GospeU 
It  was  this  attention  to  the  destitute  which,  with  the  blessing  of 
Qody  sent  Bachanan  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  While  these  exer- 
tfions  will  increase  a  missionary  spirit,  they  will  unite  the  hearts  of 
Christians  and  ministers.  Not  only  will  seafaring  men,  and  others, 
vho  pass  from  one  port  to  another,  associate  with  Christians  of 
different  denominations ;  bnt,  in  such  a  work,  Cltftstians  who  con- 
stMitly  reside  in  the  same  place  must  come  in  contact  —  most  see 
dach  other's  faces  —  must '  speak  often  one  to  another.'  This  will 
destroy  those  narrow,  contracted  Tiews,  which  compress  the  cfaurcb 
of  God  into  a  sect,  and  mar  its  beauty ;  it  will  break  down  the 
walls  of  separation,  and  cause  the  church  to  look  forth  fair '  as 
the  morning,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.'  Every  Chris- 
tian  feels  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  all  this  should  b^  aooom- 
plished ;  of  its  practicability  some  may  doubt.  We  will,  therefore, 
endeavour  to  show, 

*'  5.  That  our  efforts  will  be  spccessful.  From  the  facts  whidi 
have  been  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  thousands  of  peo|)^e 
here  of  the  same  cHaJRicter,  and,  as  it  respects  spiritual  things,  is 
th^  same  condition  with  those  on  our  frontiers.  Will  it  be  said, 
that  these  discover  greater  hardness  of  heart,  because  theymigbt 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  were  they  disposed?  This  is 
pieoisely  the  case  with  the  destitute  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
k  is  not  en  account  of  their  poverty,  pr  any  other  natural  difficulty, 
that  they  are  thus  destitute.  In  a  country  not  far  from  this,  there 
are  thousands  in  this  situation,  and  yet  the  people  are  coiB(Mra« 
tively  weaithy;  aitd,  had  they  been  disposed,  might  long  since 
hdve  enjoyed  all  the  UestingB  of  the  Gospel.  It4s  not  poverty,  it 
is  not  any  natoraU  but  a  moral  obstruction,  which  has  kept  so 
great  a  pan  of  the  world,  iot  so  many  centuries,  ignorant  of  the 
Saviour..  The  awful  stupidity  and  depravity  of  the  human  heart, 
fbrxn  the  mountain,,  the  cavern,  the  gun,  which  have  prevented  the 
heralds  of  the  cross  from  running  to  and  firo  through  the  earth.  If 
we  adopt  the  sentiment,  that  we  are  under  no  obligation,  and  that 
M  will  be  of  no  use  to  supply  iHrith  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel 
those  who  are  iK)t  disposed  to  supply  themselves,  we  ought  to 
remand  the- missionaries  who  ai^  scattered  throoschovt  the  d^tste 
pairts  of  oor  conntryi  We  have  the  Same  reasons  for  beheving  thai 
success  will  attend  missionary  efibrts  in  the  city,  at«  we  hate  toatit 
will  attend  them  in  the  country :  we  have  more,  we  have  ad\'antagM 
which  are  peculiar.  That  missionaries  may  labour  with  permanent 
success  in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  many  things  are  necessary; 
which  it  will  require  much  time,  and  trouble,  and  property;  t» 
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supply.    Schools  must  be  established  and  supported;  teadiers, 
Bibles,  and  other  suitable  books,  must  be  obtained  firom  a  distance. 
Other  difficulties  will  suggest  themselves  to  every  reflecting  mind ; 
all  of  which  will  be  removed,  when  we  come  to  supply  our  neigh- 
bours and  fellow-citizens.     Schools  are  already  established;  Bibles 
and  tracts,  and  other  useful  books,  at  all  times,  and  to  any  amount, 
may  easily  be  procured^     Cjiristians  will  take  a  deeper  interest  in 
.such  a  missicfn,  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  in  one  at  a 
distance.     1  hey  have  the  de^^tttute  before  them ;  their  fedings  will 
be  eioited;  they  will  contribute  more  liberally;  and,  what  is  all 
important^  tliey  will  pray  more  fervently.    Could  we  be  transported' 
to  the  plains  of  India,  be  stationed  by  the  funeral  pile,  the  altar  of 
Moloch,  or  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  how  differently  should  we > feel 
from  what  we  do  now !     With  how  much  more  fervour  should  we 
pray!     With  how  much  more  zeal  should  we  labour!    But,  if  we 
view  this  subject  in  its  proper  light,  we  shall  daily  witness  what 
ought  as  sensibly  to  affect  our  hearts.  .  It  is  not  more  affecting,  or 
ought  not  to  be  to  Christians,  to  see  their  fellow-creatures  consum- 
ing on  the  funeral  pile,  than  in  the  flame  of  their  own  passions — to 
see  thenn  sacriflced  on'  the  altars  of  Moloch,  than  to  see  them  slain 
by  intemperance  —  to  see  children  thrown  into  the  Ganges,  than 
to  see  thousands  of  them  growing  up  to  be  cast  into  the  gulf  of 
perdition.     Here  are  foneral  piles  —  here  are  altars  of  Moloch-^ 
here  is  Satan's  invisible  car,  constantly  rolling  and  crushing  thou- 
sands, beneath  its  weight,  and  causing  our  streets  to  flow  with  the 
blood  of  souls.     Let  us  relherober,  also,  the  more  aggravated  doom 
of  these  victims.     In  a  greater  or  less  degree,  they  have  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  the  Gospel ;  they  live  where  they  might  enjoy  them 
in  all  their  fulness.    They  have  rejected  the  Saviour  —  they  must 
sink  to  the  .lowest  hell..    With  such  a  prospect  before  him,  what 
Christiao  will  not  wrestle  day  and  night  at  the  throne  of  grace  1 — ^ 
what  Christian  will  not  consecrate  his   property,,   bis  time^,  his 
talents,   his   life,  to  this  glorious .  work  ?  —  But  the  principal  ad^ 
vantage  arises  from  the  number  who  may  be  employed.     The 
number  of  professing  Christians,  in  some  of  the  denominations,  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain.     If  we  allow  all  the  other  congrega;- 
tions  to  have,  on  an  average,  the  same  number  of  professois  as 
those  ccmgregations  which  have  been  examined,  there  will  be'  in 
the  cHy  about  13^000  professing  Christians  *.    Suppose  these  all 

*  **  To  mscertain  precisely  the  number  of  professors  has  not  been  in  the 
power  of  the  writer.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  few  of  the  other  statements  are 
of  the  same  general  nature.  It  would  be  singalar  if,  in  i»o  many  particulars; 
there  shoukl  be  no  erron  It  is  the  opinion,  however^  of  respectable  gentle* 
men  who  have  aocompanied  him,  and  others  acquainted  with  the  sitaation 
of  the  destitute,  that  the  statement,  so  far  from  being  exa^erated,  is  mode- 
rate. While  it  was  his  intention  to  perform  this  painful  duty,  which  God 
in  his  providence  assigned  to  him,  in  a  taithful  manner,  bis  inclination  led 
him  to  err  on  that  side,  where  every  feeling  of  tlie  benevolent  mtnd  would 
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propeHy  €Ogaged  in  the  service  of  God —  nH  employed  in  doing 
good,  how  much  might  be  accomplished !  We  will  suppose  that 
«very  one  of  these  professors  spends  two  hours  every  week  ia 
visiting  the  ignorant,  vicious,  and  afflicted,  for  the  purpose  of 
dbtributtng  Bibles  and  tracts,  and  doing  good  in  other  ways:  and 
suppose  that  during  these  two  hours  six  families  were  visited,  every 
protessor  would  visit  during  the  year  3 12. families,  or  make. 312 
visits;  all  of  them  together  would  make  4,560,000.  Supposing 
that  at  each  visit  a  tract  were  given,  4,560,000  tracts  would  be 
distributed.  Surely  this  will  not  be  thought  an  unreasonable  calcu- 
lation. What  Chnstian  is  there  who  cannot  devote  two  hours  ia  a 
week,  or  two  hours  out  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  in  *  goMg 
about  doing  good,'  directly  to  his  fellow-men  ?  Will  it  be  said,  that' 
those  in  the  humble  walks  of  life  cannot  eogage  in  this  work?  Let 
me  ask,  what  Christian  so  humble,  so  ignorant,  so  poor,  that  he 
cannot  g^ve  to  a  neighbour  a  word  of  good  advice ;  set  before  that 
neighbour  a  hol^  example,  or  invite  that  neighbour  to  go  to  a 
sanctuary  or  a  religious  meeting;  or  give  a  Bible  or  a  tract,  when 
furnished  to  his  hands?  What  Christian  cannot  pray?  What 
child  cannot  give  to  another  child  a  Catechism,  or  lead  him  to  a 
Sabbath  school,  or  to  the  house  of  God  ? 

"There  is  another  consideration,  which  every  one  must  have 
anticipated.  In  this  field  we  have  the  advantage  of  a  numeroai 
class  of  Christians,  who.  will  regard  this  work  as  among  the 
domestic  concerns  which  claim  their  attention.  Their  leisure,  their 
characteristic  sensibility,  and  the  successful  efforts  which  they  have 
already  meule,  need  no  remark :  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  thia 
good  work  may  be  employed  thousands  of  pious  females.  Io* 
stead  of  being  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  tbeie 
people  live  together;  and  may,  therefore,  be  approadied  without 
loss  of  time  and  expense,  and  all  employed  may  act  in  con cset. 

"  We  have  reason  to  believe  success  will  attend  our  efforts,  from 
what  is  said  in  the  word  of  God.  The  parable^,  of  the  great  sapper 
exhibits  our  Saviour's  views  on  this  subject  The  rich  refused  the 
invitation,  but  the  poor,  those  in  the  highways  and  hedges,  were 
brought  in.  Lazarus  is  in  heaven,  Dives  in  hell.  ^  It  is  easier  for 
a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven/  It  was  among  the  poor  that 
our  Saviour  laboured,  and  it  was  the  poor,  *.  the  common  people,' 
that  heard  him  gladly.  Such  has  been  the  success  of  the  Gospel 
among  tlie  poor  in  every  age.  of  dip  church. 

wish  tlie  error  to  he  found.  He  wishes  it.  not  to  be  foigotten,  that  the 
destitute  are  in  a  situation  in  which  they  may  be  examined,  if  itshaUbe 
found  from  a  similar,  or  more  faithful  ciami nation,  that  the  moral  auto  of 
the  city  is  better  than  has  been  represented,  it  will  give  biui  unspeakable 
juy.  Must  of  the  tacts  concerning  other  places  are  taken  from  Moise'i 
Geogri^phy,  Mills  and  Smith's  Report,  Picture  of  London,  Address  of  the 
CoMoecticut  Ciiaritable  Society,  8u:.''  ,         ,       . 
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**  Tliereis  aii€fther  reason  why  we  should  dope  fdr  tfixtukM^  which 
oaght  not  to  be  overlooked.    It  is,  that  there  appears  to  be  a  pre- 
paration of  the  heart,  a  general  desire  to  receive  religious  instrac-* 
t)o)i.    It  has  not  been  unusual  to  find  persons  who  have  not  been 
under  the  care  of  any  spiritual  teacher,  or  attached  to  any  denomi- 
nation of  Christians,  deeply  exercised  in  mind.     Nambers  of  such 
hare  actually  been  brought,  as  we  trust,  into  the  kingdom,  and 
joined  themselves  to  the  visible  church  of  Christ.    Several  cases  of 
hopeful  convei'sion  have  recently  come  to  my  knowledge.    May 
these  be  the  first  fruits  of  an  abundant  harvest!     Though  I  have 
visited  many  hundred  families,  1  have  not  been  unkindly  treated^ 
as  I  recollect,  in  a  single  instance;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  gene^ 
rally  been  received  with  apparent  gratitude ;  often  urged  and  en-^ 
treated  to  call  again,  and  often  followed  into  the  street  with  such 
exclamations  as  these, '  May  (srod  bless  you !' — '  May  God  reward 
you!'    Those  of  the  most  vicious  character  have  listened  to  in- 
struction and  exhortation,  not  only  with  fixed  attention,  but  often 
with  weeping.     Perhaps  it  would  not  exceed  the  truth,  were  I  to 
affirm  that  one  half  of  the  families  which  have  been  thus  visited, 
and  particularly  conversed  with,  have  been  left  in  tears.     It  is  a 
hei  worthy  of  notice,  that  all  the  congregations  in  that  part  of  the 
city,  have  of  late  rapidly  increased.    While  exploring  parts  of  the 
city  I  hare  often  indulged  the  animating  hope  that  the  Spirit  was 
moving  *  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,'  that  God  was  preparing  the 
way  for  those  ChHst'like  efforts,  which  we  earnestly  pray  he  may 
excite  his  people  to  make.    No  such  effort  at  this  day  is  nnblest* 
Who  can  doubt  whether  that  which  Christ  has  so  expressly  com* 
maoded,  and  sanctioned  by  his  own  example, will  prove  successful? 
**  Though  most  persons  may  allow,  that  exertions  to  enlighten 
the  ignorant  and  reform  the  vicious,  generally,  may  be  successful^ 
yet  there  will  remain  certain  classes  of  the  vicious,  of  whom  they 
'  win  belierc  there  is  no  hope.    It  is  true,  that  without  help  from 
God  we  ean  do  nothing.    But  with  that  help,  we  *  can  do  Mill 
things/     We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  receptacles  of  vice  re- 
ferred to  can  be  broken  up,  and  that  God  has  appointed  the  means 
by  which  it  may  be  done,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  or  Christians  to  use 
them.     There  is  a  remedy. — But  do  not  imagine  that  it  is  some 
new  discovery, 'which  has  not  been  divulged.    The  remedy  has 
long  since  been  prepared  in  heaven — it  has  been  divulsed  by  the 
Hoty  Ghost— it  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ.    Antiquity  is  &  greatest 
supporter  of  that  vice,  whicn  is  yearly  slaying  its  thousands.     It  is 
said,  that  it  has  always  been  so  in  our  large  cities ;  that  they  have 
always,  from  time  immemorial,  been  thus  corrupted:  and  this 
seems  to  iiave  satisfied  the  minds  of  Christians.    These  places 
have  been  regarded  as  a  necessary  evH.    Christians  have  seen  and 
deplored  this  state  <^  things ;  but  do  not  seem  to  have  ever,  ima- 
gined  that  it  could  be  changed.    That  we  may  put  a  stop  to  the 
piogreM  o(  this  oomiptien>  there  must  be  a  general  uniced  efibrt. 


*  > 
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ThoM  mien  vbo  keep  these  bouees  must  be  openly  aittadoii  'h 
Will  be  a  bazardouB  undertaking.     But  are  we  to  tnaie^ 
those  who  bear  the  mark  of  the  beaat  in  their  fbrebeadi ; '  m 
ains  are  open  befiore-band,  going  before  to  judgmeat;' i^.t 
known  to  be  in  close  allianoe  with  Satan ;  whoae  ntj  dw 
are  the  avenues  to  his  dominions  ?    With  aucb  men  w€  ne  t&i^ 
elare  open  war.     We  are  to  seize  with  holy  violence  the  vn^t 
the  civil  law  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.     We  are  lo  fiaUot  oa 
to  their  abodes  of  darkness,  and  bring  them  forth  to  the  li^r 
we  are  to  carry  destruction  into  their  camp.     That  much  atvi' 
done  by  the  civil  law  is  certain.     A  magistrate,  a  few  yeansae 
assisted  by  only  one  of  his  associates,  drove  hundreds  of  tlKieit 
persons  to  a  distant  part  of  the  city.     Many  of  them  kaovfa*' 
this  day,  and  tremble  when  they  see  him.     If  one  or  two  \o^Md\ 
magistrates  could  effect  this,  what  might  not  all  united  accoo^ 
especially  if  supported  and  aided  by  the  whole  moral  and  r^jsI 
community?  An  asylum  must  be  provided,  to  which  thoiewl»»| 
disposed  may  resort.     It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  such  astsyb 
was  once  provided  in  this  city,  and  found  ineffectual.    VTitb  m\ 
management  of  that  institution  I  am  wholly  unacquainted.   £«>' 
be  successful,  an  asylum  must  be  conducted  in  such  a  mamier.tk 
those  who  resort  to  it  dhall  not  feel  themselves  to  be  in  a^Mft 
It  must  be  as  comfortable  as  it  can  be  made,  both  for  bodTial 
mind.    It  roust  be  an  asylum  from  disgrace  as  well  as  wretcy- 
ness.     Of  those  who  have  resided  for  years  in  these  abodes « 
darkness,  we  have  not  so  much  hope :  but  of  persons  as  yoaa^s 
seme  of  them  are ;  of  those  who  have  fled  to  such  places  as  a  r- 
fttge  from  disgrace,  we  think  there  is  much  hope»  even  froia  sad 
an  institution.     In  England  many,  by  this  means,  have  been  re- 
cued  from  infamy  and  death ;  have  been  restored  to  their  friesdi^ 
and  li/ved  and  ultimately  died  respected.    We  must  not  only  pn> 
vide  for  them  a  pleasant  retreat,  but  we  must  make  the  places  0 
Ibfcir  jresort.  unpleasant.     If  they  flee  from  the  asyluna  and  Cnx 
one  house  to  another,  or  from  one  city  to  another,  they  must  h 
followed.     While  engaged  in  thi&  wickedness,  give  thom  no  peso 
Plant  thorns  and  daggers  before  them,  which  shall  pierce  tbei 
every  step  they  take  in  this  highway  to  hell.     But  if  at  any  tia 
they  manifest  a  disposition  to  retrace  their  steps,  strew  their  pati 
with  flowers.*-— But  this  is  not  sufficient :  the  same  means  are  to  1 
jused  with  them  as  with  other  classes  of  the  destitute.    The  Bib 
and  tracts  must  be  put  into  their  haqds»  and  the  Grospd  must  1 
preached  to  them.    Some. may  qmile  at  tiie  iden  of  preaching  tl 
Gospel  to  such  creatures.    But  why  not  preach  the  Go^dcI 
them  ?    We  preac^h  it  to  the  rich  woridling  and  to  the  self-right 
ous  Pharisee,  and  do  we.uot  read,  that  *  publicans  and  hido 
shall. go  into  the  kingdom  of  hes^ven'  before  such?     Did  m 
Christ  preach  the  Gospel  to  persqns  of  this  description  ?    .Is  not 
Mary  Magdalene  in  heaven? — When  labouring  in,  parts  of  tl 
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dty  wli^re  they  reside,  ve  have  been  called  to  visit  tbem  vhjen  sick 
aad  dying,  and  never  hare  we  witnessed  such  scenes  of  distress  of 
mind.  We  have  frequently  addressed  a  room  full  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, and  never  without  seeing  much  tenderness ;  frequently  almost 
all  have  been  drowned  in  tears,  and  some  of  them  have  cried  out 
in  the  most  affecting  manner. 

"  By  the  influence  of  the  magistrate  above  alluded  to,  a  baH* 
room  was,  about  a  year  ago,  obtained  in  a  neighbourhood  where 
there  were  supposed  to  be  several  hundreds  of  such  persons,  fot 
the  purpose  of  preaching  to  them  on  the  sabbath.    The  number 
that  attended  constantly  increased  till  the  room  was  closed  by  the 
owner.     We  have  since  learned  that  his  neighbours  of  the  same 
crafl  complained  of  him,  and  obliged  him  to  close  his  room,  lest 
the  hope  of  their  gain  should  be  taken  away.     We  are  not  without 
evidence  that  one  or  two  have  become  true  penitents  on  a  dying 
bed,  have  been  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  are  now 
joined  to  better  society  in  a  better  world.    There  are  those  who  on 
another  account  regard  this  vice  as  a  necessary  evil ;  who  feel  that 
were  those  places  of  resort  broken  up,  their  dearest  friends  would 
be  in  danger.    Has  it  then  come  to  this,  that  we  must  endanger 
what  is  dearer  than  life,  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  grossest  and  most 
daring  iniquity?    Must  these  sinks  of  pollution  remain,  or  mast 
we  have  wolves  and  tigers  prowling  our  streets  ?     Must  we  krt  g6 
and  sufier  the  flood  to  pour  in  upon  us  without  oppomtion  ?    Is  aii 
evil  of  this  kind  to  be  lessened  by  giving  it  the  sanction  of  public 
opla'ion,  by  removing  all  restraints  and  presenting  every  possible 
temptation  *  ?    The  objection  is  founded  in  ignorance  of  human  na- 
ture.    A  thousand  are  now  destroyed  where  one  would  be,  provided 
such  places  were  unknown.    One  fact  on  this  subject. —  As  the 
worthy  g^entleman  above  referred  to  and  myself  were  one  sabbath 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  a  person  came  out  of  a  house*  appa- 
rently in  ^reat  haste,  and  entreated  us  to  go  in  and  see  one  of  her 
friends,  who  she  said  was  dying.     As  we  entered  the  door,  we 
observed  a  middle-aged  lady  genteelly  dressed  and  of  very  respect- 
able appearance,  whom  we  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  manager  of 
some  charitable  institution,  that  had  come  there  to  afford  relief  tb 
the  distressed.     She  retired  and  sat  down  in  another  part  of  the 
room,  while  we  addressed  those  who  surrounded  the  sick  persoti, 
who  at  that  time  was  deprived  of  her  reason.     After  addressing 
them  for  some  time,  and  praying  with  them,  I  tnrned  to  a  yOuh^ 
man  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice  on  the  subject  of  religion.    The  lady,  who  before  had 
appeared  much  distressed,  unable  to  contain  herself  any  longei*, 
arose,  and  clasping  her  hands,  cried  out  in  the  most  heart-rending 

*'  *  How  different  the  advertisements  in  some  of  our  Newspapers  and  the 
inscriptions  on  the  corners  of  our  streets,  and  sometimes  on  the  fences  which 
surround  oor  churches,  from  .wliae  they  will  be  *  in  that  day/  when  *  chefs 
shall  be  upon  the  bells  of  the  horses,  holiness  unto  the  Lord,* " 
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maiHier»  O !  that's  my  son !  my  soq  I  my  de,ar  son  1  — The^aoB  had 
become  a  companion  of  the  vile, — the  mother  had  followed  him 
to  this  house  of  death,  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  the  bosom 
of  his  friends.  A  list  of  additional  facts  might  be  recited,  which 
would  make  the  ears  of  parents  and  friends  to  tingle.  Let  us  not 
forget,  that  in  destroying  these  habitations  of  cruelty,  we  must 
have  help  from  God  — '  this  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and 
fasting.'  Let  all  who  feel  for  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation 
and  .the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  awake  to  this  subject.  Let  it  do 
more  be  reiterated,  that  our  cities  have  always  been  thus  corrupt. 
If  this  is  to  be  repeated  from  generation  to  generation,  and  to  have 
its  palsying  influence,  our  cities  must,  according  to  the  ordinary 
providence  of  God,  remain  corrupt  till  they  are  purified  by  the 
names  of  the  last  day. 

*'  It  is  a  painful,  consideration  that  this  subject  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  spiritual  welfare  of  our  seamen,  another  class  of 
the:  destitute,  who  have  also  been  regarded  as  in  a  condition  almost 
hopeless.  But  notwithstanding  this,  and  all  other  unfavourable 
circumstances,  I  know  of  no  class  of  men  with  whom  we  have 
•greater  encouragement  to  labour.  When  we  consider  that  they 
are  evidently  vicious,  because  they  have  been  neglected ;  when  we 
recolleqt  the  interesting  traits  in  their  character — the  station  in 
.which  God  has  placed  them — the  opportunity  of  doing  good, 
.which  he  has  put  into  their  hands,  we  must  believe,  that  there  is 
in  store  for  them  a  rich  blessing.  In  a  former  part  of  this  report, 
I  informed  the  society  that  I  had,  for  some  time  past,  spent  part 
of  the  sabbath  in  preaching  to  seamen.  With  gratitude  to  Him, 
*  whose  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  whose  path  is  in  the  great  waters,* 
it  is  in  my  power  to  state  that  my  most  sanguine  expectations  have 
;been  more  Uian  realized.  According  to  a  printed  notice,  put  up  at 
.some  of  their  boarding-houses  and  elsewhere,  numbers  of  them 
■have  attended ;  and  though,  in  consequence  of  their  short  coDtinO' 
.ance  in  port,  almost  every  sabbath  has  presented  me  with  a  new 
..collection  of  them,  they  have  universally  behaved  with  the  most 
strict  propriety — .they  have  listened  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
.with  fixed  attention — many  Of  them  have  been  melted  into  tears. 
One  circumstance,  as  a  testimony  of  their  sensibility  and  their  gra- 
titude, ought  not  to  be  omitted.  A  few  sabbaths  ago  I  informed 
them,  after  divine  service,  that  it  was  contemplated  to  build  a 
church,  and  to  form  a  Bible  society  for  seamen*.  At  the  bare 
mention  of  this  fact  many  of  them  wept.  Similar  interest  has  been 
manifested  at  other  times.  Of  those  who  have  attended  public 
worship,  numbers  have  come  to  my  lodgings  to  inquire,  apparently 
with  deep  concern,  what  they  should^  do  to  be  saved.  Though,  in 
consequence  of  their  being  scattered  over  the  world,  the  effect  of 

**  *  Since  the  Bible  Society  was  formed,  a  very  considefabie  oomber  of 
seamen  have  become  members  of  it,  and  by  it  have  been  supplied,  .with 
Bibles." 
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laboim  in  tliis*  of  in  any  other  ports^shottld  not  be  known,  may  we 
iiot  hqpe.  tkaiwje  ahall  see  many  of  them  at  the  last  day  on  the 
9ght  hand  of  Christ  ?.  May  we  not  hope  that  soon  every  flag,  wilt 
become  a  standard  of  the  cross — every  ship  a  temple,  from  wliich 
*  license  and  a  pure  offering'  shall  ascend  to  God — every'  seamatf 
a  herald  of  salvation ;  and  that'  this  long  neglected  class  of  men 
will  be  eminently  instrumental  in  hastening  on  that  period,  when 
'  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  d6 
the  seas?*  The  Son  of  God,  the  Great  Captain  of  our  8alvation» 
selected  seamen  to  be  his  immediate  followers,  and  commissioned 
them  to  publish  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentile  nations. 

**  There  is  still  stronger  evidence  that  the  good  work  inrwhick 
yott-  are*  engaged  will  be  crowned  with  glorious  success.    It  i«  a 
work  in  which  our  blessed  .Saviour,  while  on  eartb»  took  a.  parti-t 
cnlar  interest — a  work  in  which  he  spent  his  life.     If  he  be  for  us^ 
who  can  be  against  us  ?    But  while  #we  thus  deliberate,  methinks  I 
bear  him  saying, '  Go  out  quickly  into  the  highways  and  hedgesJ 
Sojils  are  perishing  in  the  midst  of  us.    The  work  has  been  too 
long  delayed.    Even  during  the  last  year  more  than  twenty-seven 
hundred  immortal  beings  have  taken  their  departure  from  this  city 
to  the  eternal  world.     Considering  how  comparatively  smaH  is  thci 
number  who  even  profess  to  know  any  thing  of  experimental  reli^ 
gion,  and  that  of  these  many  appear  to  be  dead  while  they  have  a 
name  to  live,  how  many  hundreds  have  descended  fVom  the  midst 
of  us  to  the  regions  of  despair !    We  must  meet  them  at  the  bar  of 
God.     Let  us  then  work  while  the  day  lasts ;  let  us  cry  mightily 
unto  God,  to  hasten  the  time  when  Vthe  inhabitants  of  one  city 
shall  go  to  another,  saying,  Let  us  ffo  speedily  to  pray  before  th^ 
Lord,  and  to  seek  the  Lord  of  hosts.     Whenever  that  blessed  tim^ 
shall  come,  we  are  assured,  that  <  Many  people  and  strong  natiom 
shall. come  to  seek  the  Lord  of  hosts  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  pray 
before  the  Lord.'"  ^ 

:  We  have  received,  from  one  of  our  Americail  correspond- 
ents, a  very  interesting  Discourse  on  the  early  Historjr  of 
Pennsylvama,  delivered  before  the  American  rhilosophicti 
Society,  at  the  annasj  meeting  held  at  Philadelphia,  by  retet 
S.  Du  Ponceau,  LL.1).,  with  the  contents  of  which  we  shafl 
'be  happy  to  make  our  readers  acquainted.  ^' 

It  appears  that,  about  six  years  ago,  this  society  formed  a 
sub-committee,  for  the  purpose  of  making  researches  into 
tJie  history,  and  antiquities  of  America  in  general,  btit  more 
especially  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania— Let  not  our  t6\m- 
txymeti  smile  at  the  word  antiamties  in  its  af^licatron  to  a 
<^oantrY  of  such  recent  date ;  for  though  Amenca  possessea 
no  arcnitectural  ruins,  no  statues,  jsculptures,  or  in8crij>* 
taonSyUke  those  of  the  old  world,  yet  wc  hope,  iii  andflier 
VOL.  IV.— HO.  7.  M  -  > 
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liftiole  of  thik  dmaclment^  to  ooiiTiiioe  oor  readers,  tlat  even 
in  the  new  world  there  are  venerable  remains  of  a  fonder 
state  of  society  that  well  deserve  the  comments  of  the 
learned,  and  will  amply  repay  the  researches  of  Ae  anti- 
quary. This  committee.  Dr.  Du  Ponceau  assures  ns, 
''  have  not  been  remiss  in  their  exertions.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  ample  and  precious  materials,  which 
only  wait  Ibr  the  hand  of  the  artist  to  work  thejn  into 
shape*''  **  It  was  hoped/'  he  adds,  **  that  the  impulse  thus 
given  would  ha?e  been  caught  by  some  able  writer,  who^ 
availing  himself  of  these  rich  stor^Si  would  have  coinbined 
At  scattered  fitcts  into  a  faitiiful  and  elegant  narmtiTe." 
This,  however,  has  not  yet  been  the  case,  and  Peansylv^ma 
siill  wants  an  historian ! 

.  The  great  object  of  the  amiable  author,  in  this  discouae^ 
avowedly  is,  tb  awaken  the  attention  of  his  associates 
and  the  public  at  large,  to  this  acknowledged  destdenUian 
in  American  literature,  and  to  arouse  some  writer  of 
equal  diligence  and  skill,  to  the  performance  of  so  interesting 
and  important  a  work.  This  is  evidently  a  subject,  in  which 
his  own  heart  is  deepljr  engaged.  He  writes  about  it  alto- 
gether can  amort ;  he  is  perfectly  at  home  in  the  business, 
and  we  feel  persuaded,  that  every  one  acquainted  with  his 
zeal  in  the  cause,  and  his  talents  for  the  undertaking,  must 
regret  that  any  considerations  should  induce  him  to  forego 
the  possession  of  an  honour  to  which  he  so  earnestly  invites 
some  other  individual  to  aspire.  *^  If,"  says  he,  '*  I  had  bot 
talents  equal  to  my  zeal,  neither  my  advanced  age,  nor  the 
weight  of  professional  avocations,  should  stand  in  the  waj 
of  my  ambition  to  become  the  historian  of  this  great  and 
important  state ;  but  I  need  not  regret  my  deficiency,  while 
there  are  others  so  eminently  qualified  for  the  task,  and  to 
whom  the  country  looks  for  its  execution.  I  shall  have 
attained  the  object  of  my  wishes,  if  mv  weak  efforts  shall 
stimulate  some  one  among  those  men  of  highly  gifted  minds 
to  this  honourable  undertaking." 

in  order  to  this,  he  first  states  and  briefly  characterizes 
.what  does  exist  in  the  shape  of  historical  documents,  and 
then  proceeds  to  sketch  a  rude  outline  of  the  course,  which, 
in  arranging  these  existing  materials,  the  future  historian 
must  pursue.  He  designates  the  work,  entitled  **  History 
of  Peimsylyania,  by  Kobert  Proud,"  as  ^*  crude  and  imper- 
fect annal§," — valuable  as  a  chronicle  of  the  eariier  times  of 
the  commonwealth,  but  essentially  deficient,  inasmuch  as  it 
^mes  down  no  later  than  the  close  of  governor  lliomaa^ 
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adiiHBigtratioii  in  1747.    He  nererdidefts  allows  the  autW  to 
Jiare  been  U  man  of  strong  natural  powers,  and  not  deficient  in 
acquired  knowledge;  although  tne  monument  he  has  lefl; 
behind  him  does  not  entitle  him  to  the  fame  of  an  historian. 
Our  orator  next  adverts  to  the  History  of  Pennsylvania, 
by  professor  Ebeling  of  Hamburgh,  contained  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  his  work,  written  in  German,  and  entitled  ''  Geo- 
graphy and  History  of  America.^'    In  the  small  space  of  one 
dacKlecimo  volume,  he. has  condensed  the  whole  history  of 
Ike  state,  from  its  first  settlement  to  1^2.    His  facts  have 
been  obtained  from  the  most  autbentic  sources,  and  in  his 
delineatioa  of  characters  he  has  maintained  that  impartiality 
which  becomes  the  historian.    This  work  has,  it  appears, 
been  translated  by  Dr.  Eberle  of  Philadelpbia,  and,  m  all 
probability,  has  by  this  time  issued  from  the  press«     Dr. 
Du  Ponceau,  however,  regards   this  valuable  publication 
rather  as  an  abridgment  of  their  history:  and  Pennsylvania 
fatiU  wants  an  historian. 

"  Let  it  not  be  imagined,"  he  says, ''  that  the  annals  of  Pennsylvania 
are  uot  sufficiently  interesting  to  call  forth  the  talents  of  an  eloquent 
historian.    It  is  true  that  they  exhibit  none  of  those  striking  events 
which  the  ^vulgar  mass  of  mankind  consider  as  alone  worthy  of 
baof  transmitted  to  posterity.   No  ambitious  rival  warriors  occupy 
the  stage,  nor  are  strong  emotions  excited  by  the  frequent  descrip- 
tion of  scenes  of  blood,  murder,  and  devastation.    But  what  country 
on  earth  ever  presented  such  a  spectacle  as.  this  fortunate  com- 
monwealth hela  out  to  view  for  the  space  of  near  one  hundred 
years,  realizing  all  that  fable  ever  invented  or  poetry  ev^  sang  of 
au  imaginary  golden  age !     Happy  country,  whose  unparalleled  in- 
nocence already  communicates  to  thy  history  the  interest  of  a 
romance !     Should  Pennsylvanians  hereafter  degenerate,  they  will 
not  need,  like  the  Greeks,  a  fabulous  Arcadia,  to  relieve  the  mind 
from  the  prospect  of  their  crimes  and  follies,  and  to  redeem  their 
own  vices  by*the  fancied  virtues  of  their  forefathers.     Pennsylvania 
once  realized  what  never  existed  before,  except  in  fabled  stbry. 
Not  that  her  citizens  were  entirely  free  from  the  passions  of  human 
nature,  foir  they  were  men  and  not  angels ;  but  it  is  certain  that  no 
coQotry  on  earth  ever  exhibited  such  a  scene  of  happiness,  inno- 
cence, and  peace,  as  was  witnessed  here  during  the  furst  century  of 
our  social  existence.*' 

He  then  introduces  their  great  founder,  William  Penn,  in 
a  style  of  eulogium  not  more  eloquent  than  just : 

**  William  Penn  stands  the  first  among  the  lawgivers,  whose 
names  and  deeds  are  recorded  in  history.  Shall  we  compare  with 
him  Lycurmis,  Solon,  Romulus,  those  founders  of  military  common- 
wealths, who  organized  thefar  citizens  in  dreadful  array  against  the 
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rest  of  their  species,  taught  them  to  consider  their  feUowmenu 
barbarians,  and  themselves  as 'Cone  worthy  to  rule  over  the  earth! 
What  benefit  did  mankind  derive  from  their  boasted  iDstitations? 
Interrogate  the  shades  of  those  who  fell  in  the  mighty  contests 
between  Athens  and  Lacedeemon,  between  Carthage  and  Rome, 
and  between  Rome  and  the  rest  of  the  universe.  Bat  see  oor 
William  Penn,  with  weaponless  hands,  sitting  down  peaceably  with 
his  followers  in  the  midst  of  savage  nations,  whose  only  occupatioa 
was  shedding  the  blood  of  their  fellow  men,  disarming  them  by  his 
justice,  and  teaching  them,  for  the  first  time,  to  view  a  straoser 
without  distrust«-^-See  them  bury  their  tomahawks  in  his  presencCi 
so  deep  that  man  shall  never  be  able  to  find  them  again.  See 
them  under  the  shade  of  the  thick  groves  of  Coaquannock  eitend 
the  bright  chain  of  friendship,  and  solemnly  promise  to  preserve  it 
as  Ipug  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall  endure.  See  him  then,  with  h» 
companions,  establisjiing  his  commonwealth  on  the  sole  basis  of 
religion,  morality,  and  universal  love,  and  adopting. as  the  fuoda- 
mental  maxim  of  his  government  the  rule  handed  down  to  us  ibm 
heaven, ''  Glory  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace  and  good-will 
to  all  men.*' 

He  next  proceeds  rapidly  to  sketch  the  outline  of  the 
history  of  this  state,  and  to  point  out  what  will  be  the  duty 
of  its  future  historian.  He  then  describes,  in  lan^aeethat 
glows  with  all  the  fire  of  youth,  the  memorable  landing  of 
William,  Penn,  and  his  peaceful  band,  on  the  24th  of  October, 
1682,  and  proposes  that  this  event  should  be  duly  cele- 
brated on  every  returning  anniversary.  "  Let  us  begin," 
he  says,  "  this  year  to  distinguish  ourselves  by  [this]  act  of 
patriotism,  at  a  time  when  the  season  invites,  and  the  bosom 
of  our  mother  earth  is  covered  with  her  choicest  fruits.'' 

"  I  must  leave  it  to  the  future  historian  to  delineate  the  character 
of  a  legislator  who  never  had  a  model,  and  who,  though  crowned 
with  success,  will  probably  never  have  an  imitator.  He  will 
describe  the  state  of  this  country  during  the  two  years  of  that  great 
man's  residence  here  after  his  first  arrival ;  he  will  tell  us,  how  i 
legislature  was  formed  and  assembled  within  six  weeks,  at  most, 
after  his  landing,  whose  first  act  was  to  recognize,  as  brethren,  all 
.who  believed  in  one  God,  the  upholder  and  ruler  of  the  universe; 
how  a  code  of  laws  was  enacted  in  three  days,  founded  on  the 

Sinuine  principles  of  religion,  justice,  and  morality ;  he  will  show 
e  territory  which  now  forms  the  state  of  Delaware,  united  to  this 
province  in  legislation  as  well  as  itk  government;  the  fiiendshipof 
tlie  Indians  secured ;  large  territories  obtained  of  them,  by  fair  sod 
honourable  purchase ;  a  noble  city  founded,  and  its  walls  lapidl; 
rising  as  it  were  by  enchantment;  the  country  increasing  in  popo- 
latioQ  and  wealth,  and  enjoying  undisturbed  peace,  prosperity,  aod 
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hapi^neM,  until  his  absence  showed  how  much  afl  these  things 
were  due  to  the  immediate  operation  of  his  powerful  mind." 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  this  spirited  discourse,  by  ex- 
pressing our  wish  that  if  Dr.  Du  Ponceau  cannot  be  prevailed 
on  to  be  that  historian  himself,  Pennsylvania  may  ^not  long 
remain  without  such  an  one  as  he  describes,  and  her  in- 
teresting annals  richly  deserve. 

We  have  lately  received  No.  XXXI.  of  the  North  American 
Review.  The  nrst  article  noticed  is  "  ArchsDologia  Ameri- 
cana— Transactions  and  Collections  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society,  Vol.  I. :"  and  we  hasten  to  redeem  the  pledge 
we  have  just  given,  by  laying  before  our  readers  some 
account  of  the  antiquities  discovered  in  America,  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  this  society. 

The  reviewer  observes,  with  truth,  that  destitute  as  America 
may  be  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  art  and  former  grandeur, 
yet  there  are  topics  connected  with  its  original  population 
and  unwritten  history,  of  sufficient  interest  to  excite  the 
inquiries,  and  occupy  the  researches  of  the  learned.  Not- 
withstanding the  ingenious  hypotheses  of  D'Acosta,  Homius^ 
De  Laet,  and  Grotius,  and  the  opinions  of  Robertson,  Pen^ 
nant,  and  Clavigero,  the  question  whence  America  was  peopled, 
has  never  l)een  satisfactorily  answered.  The  subject  has 
acquired  increased  interest  by  the  discovery  of  ancient 
mouuds  and  works  of  vast  extent,  on  the  borders  of  the 
rivers  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  indicative  of  an 
immense  population,  in  a  region  since  overgrown  with 
forests,  and  of  which  the  savages  possess  no  tradition.  The 
earliest  cares  of  the  society  nave  been  to  obtain  accurate 
surveys  and  descriptions  of  these  remains. 

The  most  ample  information  respecting  them  has  been 
communicated  by  Caleb  Atwater,  esq.  of  Circleville,  Ohio, 
iu  an  epistolaiy  correspondence  vrith  Isaiah  Thomas^  esq. 
the  president  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Atwater  remarks, 

*'  Our  antiquities  belong  not  onlv  to  different  eras,  in  point  of 
time,  but  to  several  nations ;  and  those  articles,  belonging  to  the 
same  era  and  the  same  people,  were  intended  by  their  authors  to 
be  applied  to  many  different  uses.  We  shall  divide  these  anti« 
quities  into  three  classes*  1.  Those  belonging  to  Indiana.  3.  To 
people  of  European  origm ;  and  3.  Those  of  that  people  who  raised 
oar  ancient  forts  and  tumuli. 

**  Those  antiquities,  which,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  belong 
to  the  North  American  Indians,  are  neither  numerous  nor  ver^ 
interesting*    They  consist  of  rude  stone  axes  and  knives,  of  pities 
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used  in  pfepaibe  maize  far  food,  of  arrow-lieadfly  and  a  few  otker 
articles,  80  exactly  gimilar  to  those  found  in  all  the  Atlantic  states, 
that  a  description  of  them  is  deemed  quite  useless. 

«  The  antiquities,  belonging  to  people  of  European  origin,  con- 
sist principally  of  articles  left  by  some  of  the  first  travellers  in  these 
parts  of  the  country,  or  buried  with  Indians  who  had  obtained 
them,  perhaps,  from  the  early  settlers  of  Canada.  It  was  necessary 
to  account  for  these,  because,  when  found,  they  have  sometimet 
been  taken  for  implements  of  native  inhabitants,  and  referred  to  as 
evidence  that  the  country  was  formerly  occupied  by  those  wb» 
possessed  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

''  The  third  and  most  highly  interesting  class  of  antiquities 
comprehends  those  belongine  to  tiiat  people  who  erected  our  andent 
forts  and  tumuli ;  those  military  works,  whose  walls  and  ditches 
cost  so  much  labour  tn  their  structure ;  those  numerous  and  some- 
'times  lofty  mounds,  which  owe  their  origin  to  a  people  far  more 
civilized  than  our  Indians,  but  far  less  so  than  Europeans.  These 
works  are  interesting,  on  many  accounts,  to  the  antiquarian,  ^ 
philosopher,  and  the  divine ;  especially  when  we  coosider  the 
immense  extent  of  country  which  they  cover,  the  great  iabov 
which  they  cost  their  authors*  the  acquaintance  with  the  useful 
i^rt3  which  that  people  had,  when  compared  with  onr  {unesent  race 
of  Indians,  the  grandeur  of  many  of  the  works  themselves,  the  total 
absence  of  all  historical  records  or  even  traditionary  accounts 
respecting  them,  the  great  interest  which  the  learned  have  taken  in 
them,  to  which  we  may  add  the  destruction  of  them,  which  is  goin^ 
on  in  almost  every  place  where  they  are  found  in  this  whole  couotiy. 

*'  They  abound  most  in  the  vicinity  of  good  streams,  and  are 
never,  or  rarely,  found,  except  in  a  fertile  soil.  They  are  not  found 
in  the  prairies  of  Ohio,  and  rarely  in  the  barrens,  and  there  they  are 
small,  and  situated  on  the  edge  of  them,  and  on  dry  ground.* 

These  ancient  works  consist,  1.  of  mounds  or  tumuli, 
conical  in  form,  and  from  five  to  more  ((ban  a  hundred  feet 
in  height.  3-  Elevated  smiarea,  supposed  to  be ''  high  places," 
for  sacred  purposes.  3.  Walls  of^  earth,  from  five  to  twenty 
feet  high,  enclosing  from  one  acre  to  more  than  a  hundred, 
some  laid  out  in  regular  squares,  others  e^ctly  circular,  and 
some  irregular.  4.  Parallel  walls  of  earth,  extending  aome- 
times  several  miles,  believed  to  have  been  designed  for 
covered  ways,  for  race-grounds,  and  for  places  ofamuse- 
ment.  These  all  appear  to  have  been  built  with  earth  taken 
up  uniformly  from  the  plain  on  which  they  are  erected,  so  as 
not  to  leave  any.  traces  by  which  we  perceive  from  whence  it 
was  collected,  and  are  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  the  earth 
6ould  be  made  to  lie.  That  these  works  are-of  so  great  anti- 
quity, Mr.  Atwat^r  argues  from  the  following  facts : — 
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**  Trees  oTIhe  lar^jest  siae,  wliotb  oonce^trto  aamihff  nmga  hnm 
been  codnted,  have  in  many  iagtancea  as  many  as  four  kuiidr^ 
and  they  appear  to  be  at  least  the  third  growth  since  the  works 
were  occupied.  Along  the  Ohio,  where  the  river  is  in  many  plaees 
washing  away  its  banks,  hearths  and  fire-places  are  bronght  to 
ligb^  two,  four,  iliad  even  six  feet  below  the  surface.  A  k>iig  timd 
most  have  elapsed  since  the  earth  was  deposited  over  1hem« 
Around  them  sore  spread  immense  quantities  of  muscle  shells,  bones 
of  animals,  &c.  From  the  depth  of  many  of  these  remaiaB  of 
ehimnies  below  the  present  surface  of  the  earth,  on  which,  at  the 
settlement  of  this  country  by  its  present  inhabitants,  grew  as  large 
trees  as  any  in  the  surroundii^  mest,  the  conclusion  is,  that  a  lon§[ 
period,  perhaps  a  thousand  years,  has  elapsed  since  these  hearths 
were  desertea. 

^  The  ancient  works  near  Newark,  in  Licking  county,  are  of 
great  extent.  A  fort,  nearly  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,'  enclosiac 
sbont  forty  acres,  constructed  of  walk  ten  feet  high,  is  oonoeetea 
with  a  round  A>rt  of  twenty-two  acres,  by  parallel  walls  of  equal 
height.  Similar  wsUs  form  a  passage  to  tae  Licking  river  north>- 
erly,  and  run  in  a  southerly  direction  to  an  unexplored  distance. 
A  like  guarded  pass-way,  300  chains  in  leneth,  leads  to  a  squairs 
fcrt  containing  twenty  acres,  which  is  in  the  same  manner  con- 
seeled  wi€h  a  round  one  containing  twenty*six  acres.  At  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  outer  passes,  are  K^at  may  be  called  rouhd 
towers;  and  adjacent  to  one  of  the  forts  is  an  observatory,  partly 
ef  stone,  thirty  feet  high.  It  oommanded  a  full  view  of  a  cbhsi« 
derable  part,  if  not  all  of  the  plain  on  which  these  ancient  works 
stand;  and  would  do  so  now,  were  the  thick  growth  of  aged  forest 
tmes  which  clothe  this  tract  cleared  away.  Under  this  observatory 
was  a  passage,  from  appearances,  and  a  secret  oqe  probably,  to 
the  water-course  which  once  run  near  this  spot)  but  has  since 
moved  fnrfher  cfff. 

^  A  few  miles  below  Newark,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lickmg; 
are  seme  extraordinary  holes  du^  in  the  earth.  In  popular  lain^ 
gaage  they  are  called  ^  wells,'  but  were  not  dug  for  the  pwpose  of 
proearing  water,  eillier  fresh  or  salt;  Ther«  are  at  least  a  thousand 
6f  tiisfle  weUs;  many  of  them  are  more  than  ttweaCy  feet  i»  depCk 
A  great  deal  of  curioMty  has  been  excited  as  to  the  objects  soaghit 
^  by  the  people  who  dag  these  holes. 

'*  The  works  at  CireleviUe  are  among  the  most  perfect  and  cii« 
|ious  in  the  whole  regiosu 

^'  T|iere  ar^  two  forts,  one  being  an  exact  circle,  the  other  an 
exact  siyiare.  The  former  is  surrounded  by  two  walls,  with  a  deep 
dhch  between  ihem.  The  latter  is  encompassed  by  one  wall 
without  any  ditch.  The  former  was  sixty-nme  feet  in  diameteri  . 
neasuring  from  outside  to  outside  of  the  circular  outer  wall ;  the 
htter  is  exacdy  ffty^five  rods  squgse,  measuring  the  saoM  waj* 
Vlie  wail»  of  th»circa)ar  fort  wdra  at  least  twenty  feet  ki  hei|^ 
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mcaliiirtng  frdm  the  jbottom  of  tbe  cUCob;  helbfe  Cbe  td^wn  of  Ciide- 
l4Ue  was  buttt. .  The  inner  wall  was  of  daj,  taken  up  probably  i& 
ihe  northern  part  of  the  fort,  where  waa  a 'low  place,  and  is  ibfi 
considerably  lewer  than  any  other  part  of  the  work.  The  oatside 
wall  was  taken  from  the  ditch  which  is  between  these  widlsy  and  is 
aUttvial,  cotisisting  of  pebbles'  worn  smooth  in  water,  and  sand,  to 
a  very  considerable  depth,  more  than  fifty  feet  at  least  •  The  out* 
aide  of  the  walls  is  about  five  or  six  feet  in  height  now;  on  tbe 
inside  the  ditch  is  kt  presoit  generally  not  more  than,  fifteen  feet. 
Tbey  are  disappearing  before  us  daily,  and  will  soon  be  gone.  The 
walls  of  the  square  fort  are,  at  this  -time,  where  left  standing,.Bboot 
ten  feet  in  height  There  were  eight  gate-ways,  or  openings,  kii^ 
ing  into  the  square  fort,  and  only  one  into  the  circular  fort  Befive 
each  01  these  openings  was  a  mound  of  earth,  perhaps  four  fe^ 
high,  forty  feet  perhajps  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  twenty  or  up- 
wards at  the  summit.  These  mounds,  for  two  rods  or  mere,  sie 
exactly  in  front  of  the  gate- ways,  and  were  intended  for  the  defenoe 
of  these  openings.  As  this  work  was  a  perfect  square,  so  the  gste* 
ways,  and  their  watch  towers,  w«re  equidistant  from  each  other. 
These  mounds  were  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  and  exactly  paraUd 
with  the  wall.  The  extreme  care  of  the  authors  of  these  works  to 
protect  and  defend  every  part  of  the  circle  is  no  where  visible  aboit 
dbts  square  fort.  The  former  is  defended  by  two  high  walls;  the 
latter  by  one.  The  former>has  a  deep  ditch  encircling  it;  this  has 
none.  The  former  could  be  entered  at  one  place  only ;  this  at 
eight,  and  those  about  twenty  feet  broad.  The  present  town  of 
Circleville  covers  all  the  round  and  the  western  half  of  the  square 
fort.  The  walls  of  this  work  vary  a  few  degrees  from  north  aod 
south,  east  and  west;  but  not  more  than  the  needle  varies; ami 
not  a  few  surveyors  have,  from  this  circumstance,  been  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  the  authors  o^  these  works  were  acquainted' 
with  astronomy.  What  surprised  me  on  measuring  these  forts, 
was  the  exact  manner  in  which  they  had  laid  down  their  circle  and 
square;  so  that  after  every  efibrt,  by  the  most  careful  survey  to 
detect  some  error  in  their  measur^nent,  we  found  that  it  was  ioi* 
]possible,  and  that  the  measurement  was  much  more  correct  than  it 
would  have  been,  in  all  probability,  had  the  present  inhabitants 
undertaken  to  construct  such  a  work.  Let  those  consider  this 
circumstance,  who  affect  to  believe  that  these  antiquities -wen 
raised  by  the  ancest^s  of  the  present  race  of  Indians.^' 

In  some  of  the  nitrous  caves  of  Kentucky  exsiccated  bodies 
have  been  found,  which  are  called  ^mummies,'  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  ever  were  exnbalmed.  A  descrij)- 
tion  of  them  may  not  be  uninteresting  to. the  reader — 

-  "  The  mummies  have*  generally  been  found  enveloped  io  thm 
coverings ;  first  in  a  coarse  species  of  linen  cloth,  pf  about  tfat 
foiwisteiicy  and  texture  of  cottoi^  bagging.    It  was  evidently  wof eo 
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bj  die  «ame  kind  of  process,  wfaick  is  still  priu^cised  in  the  intetiov 
part  of  Africa.  Hie  warp  beine  extended  by  some  .slight  Iqnd  of 
machinerjy  the  woof  was  passed  across  it,  and  then  twisted  evjery 
two  threads  of  the  warp  together,  before  the  second  jpas^age  of  thi^ 
filling.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  rude  method  of  weaving 
jo  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  The  second  envelopeof  the  mum* 
mies  is  a  kind  of  net-work,  of  coarse  threads,  formed  of  very  small 
loose  meshes,  in  which  were  fixed  the  feathers  of  various  kinds  of 
Birds,  so  as  to  make  a'  perfectly  smooth  surface,  lying  all  in  one 
direction.  The  art  of  this  tedious,  but  beautiful  manufacture, 
inras  welluhderstood  in  Mexico,  and  sdli  exists  6n  the  north-west 
'^^oast  of  America,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  those 
Mes  it  is  the  state  or  court  dress.  The  third  and  outer  envelope 
of  these,  mnmmies  is  either  like  the  one  first  described,  or  it  consists 
of  ^eather  sewed  together.* 

,  We  fiilly  agree  with  the  reviewer  in  commending  the  active 
and  Kborious  exertions  of  Mr.  Atwater  in  obtaining  accu- 
rate surveys,  and  preserving  minute  descriptions  of  these 
iuterestif^  remains,  as  they  are  rapidly  mouldering  away ; 
and  we  congratulate  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  on 
the  interesth^g  and  important  details  with  which  the  first 
volume  of  thet  transactions  in  enriched.  We  are  riven  to 
understand  thai  the  Society  owes  its  origin  and  much 
of  its  success  to  its  munificent  President,  who  at  its  first 
organization  made^^a  donation  '  or  a  lar^e  collection'  6f 
hooks,  which  has  be\^  still  increasing,  till  in  1819  its  library 
amounted '  to  6000  volumes,  including  the  remains  of  the 
library  formerly  belonging  to  Drs.  Increase  and  Cotton  Ma- 
ther, the  most  ancient  in  Massachusetts,  i^  not  in  the  United 
States.  The  Society  also  possesses  a  museum,  and  a  ca- 
binet containing  many  curious  articles  collected  in  various 
5 arts  of  the  United  States.  To  crown  the  whole,  the  Presi- 
ent,  with  a  generosity,  we  should  say  in  this  country,  truly 
prificel^,  has  caused  a  handsome  edifice  to  be  erected  in  the 
town  of  Worcester,  at  his  own  expense,'  and  presented 
it  to  the  institution,  which  was  incorporated  by  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  on  the  24th  October,  1812.  May  its 
future  exertions  be  worthy  of  the  support  and  patronage  it 
has  received !  '  '     *         . 

.  It  lis  now  with  deep  regret  that  we  stop  the  press  to  com- 
n|u|iicate  to  the  public  the  painful  intelligence,  forwarded  to 
vs.hy  one  of  pur  re^^ected  correspondents  in  New  Vork,  on 
the  2l8t  pf  November,  that  pur  valued  friend  the  Rev..^  Dr. 
Mison  has  been  compelled  to  quit  the  pulpit.  He  has  long 
Itmg^ed  against  increasing  inaoility,  though  occasionally  aq 
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nmch  reiriviiig  as  to  exhibit  the  tntdlectiwl  yijs^v  of  )u»  M 
days ;  but  at  length  he  has  aQnoimoed  to  his  ooDgre^ticA 
the  miwelcome  truth,  that,  unable  any  loneer  to  sustam  the 
responsibilities  of  his  past(Mral  character^  he  must  lesien  a 
charge,  and  an  employment  under  whieh  his  people  na?« 
been  edified  and  built  up.  Thus  have  the  ministerial  labooii 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  with  whom  we  haTe 
been  acquainted  in  either  hemisphere,  apparently  come  to  t 
premature  termination.  Dr.  Mason  leaves  a  chasm  in  pulpi 
oratory  which,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  at  least, 
cannot  be  easily  filled  up.  Combining  vigour  and  clearness 
of  intellect  with  great  force  of  expression ;  deeply  imbued 
with  scriptural  knowledge ;  extensively  read  in  theology,  and 
particularly  in  the  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  posaesip 
mg  a  power  of  detecting  error,  however  unpopular,  but  seldom 
equalled,  and  a  boldness  in  declaring  trutn,  ne  seemed  there 
to  stand  unrivalled  in  the  sacred  office.  In  the  whole  of  his 
ministry  he  exhibited  an  ardent  zeal,  and  an  evangdkal 
fervour,  which  convinced  all  of  his  sincere  desire  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  men.  To  these  high  qualifications  lie 
added  no  ordinary  degree  of  classical  learning.  His  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  his  happy  faculty  of  applying 
this  knowledge,  in  his  public  ministrations,  to  the  unfolding 
of  hidden  principles  of  action,  and  to  the  detection  of 
those  insidious  but  false  motives,  by  which  corrupt  man  is 
duped  and  ruined,  was  as  successful  as  it  was  rare.  He  now 
leaves  the  scene  where  his  powerful  talent  has  been  so  long 
the  delight  of  his  astonished  hearers ;  but  its  effects  will  lire 
in  the  hearts  and  the  recollection  of  thousands  when  he  i« 
sleeping  in  the  dust. 

It  is  some  relief,  however,  under  these  circumstances,  that 
we  can  add,  that  the  trustees  of  Dickenson  College,  in  Penn« 
f^ylvania,  have  called  Dr.  Mason  to  the  presidential  chair  of 
ihat  Institution.  This  office  he  has  accepted,  and  we  are 
gratified  by  the  assurance  that  his  powers  are  still  equal  to  the 
undertaking,  and  that  in  the  providence  of  God  he  may  still 
be  a  blessing  to  the  rising  generation,  though  he  ceases  as  a 

Iiastor  to  instruct  his  flo(^*  No  one  has  yet  ofiered  who  is 
ikely  to  succeed  him.  ''  Indeed,''  says  our  correspondent, 
one  of  his  most  attached,  and  at  the  same  time,  most  judicious, 
auditors,  *^  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  one  who  mH  raiite;  as 
he  did,  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  his  people.  But  I  tmrt 
the  head  of  the  church  will  not  long  leave  us  in  suspcase^* 
In  this  hope  who  that  knows  the  excellence  of  Dr.  Mafl6fl» 
and  the  importance  of  the  station  which  he  filled  ia  ths 
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churofa  of  Christy  but  will  oordially  unite^  whilst  with  us  they 
express  every  kind  and  Christian  wi^h  for  the  personal 
happiness  and  continoed  usefnhiess  of  this  eminept  servant 
of  the  Lord! 
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STANZAS, 

OCCASIOirZD  BT  THE  ASATU  07  KA9OLS0N  BOOKAPAaTK* 

What  murmur  is  that  in  the  air  ? 

What  shout  that  re>echoes  abroad  ? 
Tis  the  noise  of  a  tumult, — the  voice  of  despair, — 

The  vassal  who  weeps  for  his  lord ; — 

His  lord  was  a  captive  in  thrall, 

Encircled  by  ocean  afar; 
He  look'd  on  the  nations,  and  wither'd  them  all. 

He  dragg'd  them  in  chains  at  his  car! 
His  eye,  like  the  lightning,  wherever  he  turo'd. 
Shot  its  arrows  arcmnd  him,  and  blasted,  and  bum'd. 

A  spirit  broods  over  the  deep, 

And  heavy  mists  hang  on  the  main ; 
Unbathed  in  the  billows  the  mermaid  may  weep,  , 

The  tyrant  has  broken  his  chain !  — 

Thy  bosom,  old  ocean,  no  more 

Shall  bear  him  to  victory  far ; 
No  more  shall  he  tread  on  thy  wave-beaten  shore,  j 

Or  rule  the  dire  tempest  of  war. 
To  deluge  the  world  with  the  blood  of  the  slain; 
And  in  triumph  return  with  his  laurels  again. 

Those  laurels  are  faded  and  gone. 

Their  verdure  for  ever  Is  fled ; 
The  wind  breathed  upon  them,—- they  wither*d  forlorn ;  — 

They  blossomed, — ^their  glory  is  shed : 

And  low  in  the  dust  they  shall  lie, 

Despoil'd  of  their  beauty  and  fame ; 
Too  matchless  to  perish, — too  mighty  to  die,       , 

A  witness  of  glory  and  shame. 
They  encircle  his  brows,  but  their  hero  is  dead ;  ' 

And  broken,  and  $oil'd,  in  the  tomb  they  are  laid. 

No  mercy  was  hound  in  his  heart,  I 

And  joy  never  lighten  d  his  soul ; 
The  Doeek  voice  of  ^pity  he  bade  to  depart. 
Ambition  was  lord  of  the  whole; — 
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The  widow  sat  weeping  in  vain ; 

The  cry  of  the  orphan  arose ; 
He  joy'd  in  their  sorrow^  and  mock'd  at  their  pain. 

Till  in  death  they  had  found  their  repose; 
He  laugh'd  them  to  scorn  in  the  temple  of  God ; 
And  the  sceptre  with  him  was  a  scourge  and  a  rod. 

I  look'd  on  thee,  star  of  the  mom, 

And,  lo  I  thou  wast  risen  in  blood ! 
I  look'd  in  the  evening, — thy  brightness  was  shorn. 

And  set  in  the  isle  of  the  flood ;  — 

1  thought  on  thy  backward  career^ 

I  thought  on  the  race  thou  hadst  run, — 
I  thought  on  thy  star  in  the  midst  of  his  sphere,. 

And  saw  when^  thy  glory  was  done ; 
From  the  height  thoa  hadst  gain'd  thy  declining  was  seen. 
And  the  evening  and  morn  were  scarce  waning  between. 

O  Oallia !  'twas  thine  to  inspire. 

And  urge  the  young  warrior  on ; 
Twas  thine  to  enkindle,  and  cherish  the  fire^ 

That  now  thy  own  bosom  has  torn ; 

For  thee,  and  for  glory^  he  rode 

Over  mountain,  and  kingdom,  and  sea ; 
On  the  neck  of  the  vanquish'd  in  vengeance  he  trode, 

He  fought,  and  he  conquer d  for  thee; 
Then  set  up  a  shrine,  and  a  god  to  adore : 
His  ambition  the  idol  he  fell  down  before. 

Where  Rhine  bears  its  waters  along. 

Great  chieftain, —  thy  battle  was  proud ;   . 
No  minstrel  that  day  pour'd  the  music  of  song. 

But  the  shout  of  the  victor  was  loud ;  — 

And  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  plain. 

With  prowess  undaunted  he  stood ; 
Death  stalk*d  all  around  him,  and  cumber'd  with  slain 

Alike  both  the  field  and  the  flood !  — 
The  torrents  of  life  had  descended  like  rain. 
And  the  river  roll'd  on  with  its  blood-colour*d  stain. 

Then  up  the  high  mountains  away,(l) 
To  the  land  of  the  great  and  the  brave ; 

Where  Rome  and  where  Carthage  by  turns  held  the  sway, 
And  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal  strave ; 
Bright  glory  was  waiting  thee  there. 
Her  bays  and  her  honours  were  nigh ; 

The  heart  of  the  Roman  was  frozen  with  care, 
And  thou  wert  extoird  to  the  sky ! 

The  queen  of  the  world ;—  thou  didst  call  her  thine  owa,- 

And  sat  thee  with  her,  in  her  temple  and  throne.  (2> 
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Lone  harp  of  the  desert,  (3) — art  thou, 
'  In  the  hand  of  thy  Memnon  unstrang  ? 
Thy  chords  are  forgotten,  and  broken,  and  how 

Are  forgotten  the  not68  thou  hast  rung  ?  — 

Thy  harmony  welcomes  no  more 

The  ruby-bnght  beams  of  the  mom ; 
Tby  strings  are  polluted  and  covered  with  gore. 

Thy  music  to  heaven  is  borne; 
The  pride  of  the  strife,  at  the  dawn  thou  didst  hail, 
And  kt,  eve  o*er  the  dead  pour*d  thy  tremulous  waiL 

Why  mourn,  harp  of  Memnon,  the  lot 

That  awaited  the  hero  of  France? 
He  came  to  the  wilds  of  thy  desert,  and  thought 

To  wither  his  foes  with  a  dance ; 

*  My  country  1*  the  Mussulman  cried. 

And  Britannia  stood  ready  to  aid ;  (4) 
Her  sons  bared  their  breasts  to  the  death-bolt,  and  died ; 

In  honour  their  ashes  are  laid ;  — 
And  that  harpy  and  vulture  who  pounc'd  on  the  prey 
Was  scar'd  from  the  scene  of  his  rapine  away.     . 

And  Acre,  the  story  can  tell,  (5) 

(For  ever  be  darken'd  that  day !) 
When  oaths  that  were  pledged  for  the  mighty  who  feH, 

Were  sounds  to  deceive  and  betray ;  — 

In  vain  did  the  flower  of  his  youth 

Hush  onward,  with  courage  elate ; 
In  vain  did  he. sever  the  vows  of  his  truth. 

They  rush*d  but  to  hasten  their  fate ; 
For  the  ships  of  Britannia  were  gay  on  the  sea. 
And  her  standards  were  streaming  in  fair  Galilee. 

Then  over  the  ocean  he  flew. 

His  eagles  were  strong  on  the  wing ; 
His  laurels,  once  faded»  were  planted  anew. 

And  refresh'd  at  the  Acheron  spring ;  (6) 

There  Lodi  had  seen  his  dark  frown,  (7) 

And  quak'd  at  the  voice  of  his  word ; 
The  thundering  boom  of  his  cannon  had  strown 

Them,  like  autumn's  leaves  thick  on  the  sward ; 
Whilst  thousands  for  ever  went  down  to  the  shade. 
And  the  harvest  was  rich  for  the  spear  and  the  blade. 

Ah !  those  were  the  days  of  his  might,' 

Then  glory  encircled  his  brow ; 
He  flew  like  a  thunderbolt  thick  in  the  fight. 

And  number  d  him  victims  enow ; 

Whilst  there  he  was  reaping  renown,  (8) 

The  nations  beheld  him  afar ; 
He  took  them,  and  plac*d  them,  like  stars,  in  his  erowa. 

The  thunder,  and  lightning,  of  war !  — - 
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Great  chieftain  of  batae,  —thy  soul  Was  a  beam, 
That  shook  empires  to  dust,  and  made  life  like  a  dream! 

He  tum'd  him,  and  look'd  to  the  north ; 

A  capital  flam*d  (9)  in  the  air ; 
He  fought  with  the  giant  of  storms  in  hii  utatfi. 

He  fought,  —  but  affliction  was  then ; 

Distressed  and  forlorn,  he  retuni'd. 

His  comrades  were  cold  in  the  snows ; 
Like  flax  tbey  had  kindM,--like  flax  they  had  bnmid, 

The  winter  wind  O'ver  them  blows ;  — 
From  the  heig^  of  his  station  the  despot  is  cast. 
His  bow  ia  o^-beoded,  and  broken  at  last ! 

Bdiold!  — he  is  risen  again ! 

Redoubled  in  fury  he  coi;nes ; 
He  brine  is  beneath  him,  white  foams  the  wide  main. 

And,  hark !  to  his  trumpets  and  drums ; 
He  marshals  them,  —  onward  they  go. 

For  France  and  Napoleon  they  vow 
To  bleed  at  thine  altar,  6  dread  \yaterloo ! 

Tiadonel — he  iadesiolalenow;-— 
To  the  isle  of  the  ocean  they  bear  him  alone. 
Who  alike  grasp'd  a  kingdom,  —  or  crumbled  a  throne. 

Now,  tyrant  of  murder  and  blood. 

Now  drink  down  thy  cup  to  the  full ; 
The  strength  of  thy  torment  is  but  in  the  bud. 

The  iron  is  deep  in  thy  soul ; 

The  hand  of  the  spoiler  is  high,  — 

Retribution  is  hasting  along ; 
The  angel  of  death  bends  his  pinions  to  fly. 

His  arrows  are  pointed  and  strong ; 
He  breathes  on  thy  path,  with  the  wrath  of  his  ire. 
His  breath  is  consuming,  —  his  footsteps  are  fire. 

And  now  thou  must  meet  him^  and  face 
A  champion  %oq  stout  for  thine  arm ; 

He  follows  thee  on,  through  thy  pestilent  race. 
His  hand  with  the  liehtning  is  warm ; 
Ah,  where  wilt  thou  Took  for  repose?  — 
What  hope  in  thy  bosom  is  found  ?  — 

Earth  labours  beneath  thee  with  horrible  throes, 
And  spectres  are  starting  around ;  — 

And  all  in  their  winding-sheets  crimson'd  appear. 

Frown  ghasdy  upon  thee, — and  groan  in  tmne  ear. 

Lo  I  there  is  thy  comrade  who  foueht. 
And  won  the  dread  field  by  thy  side ;  ^-> 
Lo !  there  is  thy  foeman,  neglected,  forgot, 
In  the  midst  of  thy  prowess  and  pride ;  — 
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And  there  dre  the  poisoned  (10),  who  dtand^ 

With  countenance  livid  and  pale ; 
Each  ghost  has  the  flagon  of  deatn  in  h)s  hand, 

And  tauntingly  drinks  thee, — ''  All  hail  P 
They  crowd  thee  by  myriads,  they  point  to  the  clay. 
And  sullenly  beckon  thy  spirit  away* 

Away!  thou  dark  spirit,  away! 

Away!  to  the  land  of  the  dead; 
Impatient  they  wait  thee,  no  longer  delay, 

Their  frown  is  grown  deeper  with  shade. 
They  bring  thee  a  convoy,  to  bear 

Tnee  far  to  thy  destin'd  abode ; 
Farewell !  thou  dark  spirit — what  hope,  or  what  prayer. 

Illumines  the  desolate  road? 
His  eye  is  tumd  dim — it  is  glaz*d  with  a  tear. 
And  a  sigh  seals  for  ever  his  matchless  career. 

The  willow  weeps  over  his  tomb; 

A  streamlet  is  wandering  by ; 
The  flowers  to  his  ashes  shall  lend  their  perfume, 

Till,  like  hiof,  they  wither  and  die. 
The  cannon  has  sounded  his  knell — 

A  stone  is  placed  over  his  breast; 
His  bones  are  laid  down  in  a  beautiful  dell ; 

There,  there,  let  him  slumber  and  rest : 
And  millions  shall  traverse  the  watery  wave. 
To  look  on  the  spot  of  the  wasrior's  gravel 

R.  MATTHEWS. 
Htsfofi, 
Ju/y,  1821. 
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NOTES. 

Note  (1.) 

Alluding  to  his  passage  over  the  Alps,  into  Italy,an  achievement  thought  to 
be  iinjpossible,  since  the  days  uf  Hannibal^  antil  actually  accomplisbed  by 
Napoleon,  with  astonishing  conduct  and  success. 

Note  (S.) 
Buonaparte  assumed  the  tide  of  King  of  the  Romans.'' 

Note  (3.) 

At  Thebes,  in  ancient  Egypt,  was  a  statue  of  Memnon,  with  a  haip  in  his 
band,  which  is  said  to  have  hailed  with  cheerful  notes  the  beams  of  the  rising 
sun;  and  in  melancholy  tones  to  have  mourned  his  departure.  This  statue 
^as  thrown  down,  during  die  conflicts  between  the  French  and  English 
Hraues;  and  recent  travellers  assert,  (with  how  much  reason  or  veracity,  is 
Bot  for  me  to  determine,)  that  the  mysterious  sound  still  continues  to  issue 
<rom  the  pedestal  upon  which  itstood,  both  atmoniiog  andin  the  evening. 
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,     '  Note  (4.) 

The  army  which  Boonapaite  cnrried  Co  Ef^pt  was  tlie  s^e  whh  wfaidi 
he  threatened  to  invade  England;  but  whichy  after  many  ansoconsfoi 
eogagemenis,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  an  enemy  it  affected  tadetpMy 
wlule  it  exceeded  SO^OO^  men  in  number. 

Note  (5.) 

At  the  celebrated  siege  of  Acre,  Napoleon  ,was  disappointed  iii  no  less 
than  eleven  attempts  to  cany  the  place  by  assaalt;  and,  after  losing  half  his 
army*  and  the  flower  of  his  officers,  was  obliged  to  retire  in  dngrece.  Oae 
of  the  attacks  was  made  during  a  tnice»  agreed  opoii  for  the  pinpose  of 
burying  the  dead.  The  place,  it  is  well  known,  was  defended  by  Sit  Sidoey 
Smith. 

.Note  (6.) 

New  a  lake,  in  Italy ;  formerly  the  river  of  HeU,  said  to  have  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Titaos,  who  fought  against  Jupiter  ;  and  the 
same  Over  which  Charpn  is  fabled  to  have  ferried  the  souls  of  the  dcrpttited 
into  eternity. 

Note  (70 

^^  Before  the  battle  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi,"  said  Buonapartey  **  I  ibnght 
for  my  honour,  but  there  I  fought  for  my  life." 

Note  (8.) 

The  battles  of  Aosterlitz,  M:irengo,  Jena,  and  ^ajgrtun,  stand  amongst 
the  most  wonderful  military  achievements  of  modem  times. 

Note  (X>.) 
Moscow. 

Note  (10,) 
The  charge  brought   against  Buonaparte,    of  poisoning   the '^  sick  aid 
wounded,  at  Jafia,  (whatever  may  have  been  his  molave,)  has  ne«^  yet 
been  satisfactorily  rebutted. 


LINES, 

0CCASI019ED  BY  VIEWING  THE  PERISTREPHIC  PAVO&AMA,  OF 
THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MARTIAL 
MUSIC. 

0  HOW  can  I  gaze  with  delight, 

On  a  scene  of  such  horror  as  this  ? 
Can  murder  and  bloodshf^d  be  fair  to  the  sight. 

Or  awaken  emotions  of  bliss?  * 
Can  genius  enchant'me  so  much, 

As  to  make  me  forget  I  am  man? 
Can  it  deaden  my  bosom  to  sympathy's  tdach ; 

O,  curse  on  its  charm^  !  if  it  can. 
O,  curse  on  such  charms — 1  would  spurn  their  control, 
And  debar  them  for  ever  access  to  my  soul. 

Nay,  tell  me.  not  valour  is  proud  . 

To  gaze  on  the  yision  of  fear- 
To  point  to  some  spot  mid  the  rouKd^rous  crowds 

And,  twiWug,  catdaimr-^"  I  was  there  r    ^ 
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Let  valour,  encas'd  in  its  pride, 

Uushrinking^  the  carnage  aunrey-^ 
Par  other  eatytioaa,  aiicl  nearer  auied 

To  virtue,  my  boKom  ahall  away. 
Soft  pity  shall  call  up  the  tear  to  my  eye. 
As  the  pageant  of  ^lorror  and  death  passes  by^ 

8ee,8ee9  how  the  squadrons  advance  1 

At  their  meeting  what  fury  they  breathe  t 
Each  musket  is  pois'd,  and  uplifted  each  lance -« 

Each  sword  has  deserted  its  sheath. 
0  horror!  they  mingle — they  dose — 

And  thousands  lie  strelch'd  on  the  plain! 
The  hfurvest  of  death — ^how  tremendous  it  grows ! 

Spare,  spare  me,-^it  fires  thro'  my  brain. 
0  God,  that  the'euth  shoold  have  witness'd  a  sight, 
From  which  hell  iUelf  might  shrink  back  with  affiright ! 

The  honour*d,  the  noble,  the  youngs 

The  lov'd,  the  lunented,  are  down — 
Tlie  palace,  the  cottage,  with  anguish  have  rung, 

The  hopes  they  encircled  are  flown. .       .  '  ' 
Weep,  mothers — weep»  widows — and  weep. 

Fond  sisters,  this  sorrowful  day ; 
Sons,  husbands,  and  brothers,  for  ever  must  sleep. 

Far,  for  from  their  country  away. 
O  bitterly,  bitterly,  long  must  ye  mourn — 
Te  watch — but,  alas  J  they  will  never  return. 

Ah !  mark  what  impatience  there  beams 

On  the  face  of  that  youth,  as  he  calls 
<'  To  the  onset!" — of  conquest,  of  glory,  he  dteams — 

One  step, — but  one  step, — and  he  falts ! 
The  tumult  of  war  hurries  on, 

Deserted  and  helpless  he  lies ; 
Not  one  to  assist,  or  bemoan  him— not  one! 

He  groans;  his  brain  maddens;  he  dies  1 
How  ghastly  the  featured !  but  now  lighted  up 
With  the  warm  glow  of  health,  and  tl^  radiance  of  hope. 

And  see,  yon  dark  plumes/ how  diey  float! 

When  &e  flag  of  revenge  is  uprear'd ; 
The  chief  of  an  ill-fated  house  they  denote — 

Yaung  Brunswick!— the  omen  he  heard. 
As  he  stood  mid  the  lovely  and  brave — 

His  ear  caught  the  sound  of  alarm! 
Ah !  prince!  'twas  the  sumntoas  to  this  bloody  grave! 

No  wonder  the  dance  could  not  charm ; 
No  wonder  the  strains  fell  unheeded  on  thee. 
Which  fiU'd  the  gay  revdlers  round  with  such  glee. 

VOL.  IV.^— NO.  7.  N 
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But  veil  it! — ah  I  feil  the  sad  scene ! 

Close,  close,  the  long  detail  of  woe ! 
Did  no  pause  of  mercy  at  length  intervene? 

Did  blood  thus  unceasingly  flow? 

0  show  me  no  pictures  of  war, 
They  call  up  no  joys  in  my  breast; 

Such  joys  from  my  bosom  be  banish*d  afar. 
Be  the  feelings  they  cherish  repress'd  I 

1  hate  them— O  when  shall  war's  miseries  cease, 

And  its  sword  beezchang'd  for  the  ploughsliare  of  peace  ? 

True,  truel  'tis  a  splendid  display. 

And  demands  the  applause  ff  the  eye ; 
But  the  poiQp,  and  the  glitter,  and  martial  array — 

Can  I  look. on  them  sUl,  nor  a  sigh 
Be  heav'd,  thai  such  tinsel  should  hide 

The  features  of  war  from  the  view  ? 
,  O  might  reason  at  length  draw  the  curtain  aside, 

And  exhibit  their  horrible  hue  1 
Were  they  strippM  of  adornment,  and  shown  unattiKd,  ■ 
Who  then  with  the  glories  of  war  would  be  fir'd  ? 

And  the  music,  whose  soul*Btining  strain 

Falb  so  sweet  on  the  listener's  ear; 
Even  music  might  lend  its  allurements  in  vain, 

Wer6  they  mix'd  with  those  accents  of  fear. 
Which  rose  with  those  notes,  when  they  woke. 

The  echoes  of  Waterloo*^  field ; 
No  heart  but  one  harder  than  Britain's  own  oak 

Ckwld  hear  the  dread  harmony  peal'd— >  > 

Or  &ncy  it  heardHt,  mid  sounds  6uch  as  those. 
And  a  moment  with  joy  on  such  music  repose. 

Then,  how  can  I  gaze  with  delight, 

On  a  scene  of  such  horror  as  this  ? 
Can  prarder  and  bloodshed  be  fair  to  the  sigbt> 

Or  awdcen  emotions  of  bliss? 
Can  genius  enchant  me  so  much. 

As  to  mske  me  forget  I  am  man? 
Can  it  deaden  my  bosom  to  sympathy's  touch  ? 

O  curse  on  its  charms  if  it  canl 
O  curse  on  such  charms!  I  would  spurn  their  control. 
And  debar  them  for  ever  access  to  my  soul. 
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JtUerttting  Nttfratite  of  a  Vf^ageto  Pulo-Pemng,  or  Prince  <fWala*i 
Jimmd, — The  foUo whig  narralive  (taken  almost  verbatim  from  Captain  Lcck- 
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erbT,  of  the  sKip  Xbdaj^s,,  now  in  the'  port  of  Dverpool)  will  be  foood 
lii||QlH>iaMraitiog^  not  only  to  the  nerchfint^  but  to  the  general  reader:  to 
the  focmer,  as  it  explainr  the  Voyage  which  the  ship  made  to  the  Mtday 
Islands,  without  infrm^ment  of  the  pharter  of  the  East  India  Cotofiany ;  to 
the  latter,  as  it  details  some  particulars  of  the  fine  island  of  Stnnpore,  where 
a  thrinDg  settlement  has  recently  been  made  by  Sir  T.  St.  Ra&s.  It  con- 
tains also  some  interesting  accounts  relative  to  the  burial-plaoe  of  the  Ei- 
Hmneror  Napoleon. 

Captain  Lockerby  sailed  in  the  lindsays  from  London  in  May^  i890, 
with  a  full  carso  of  British  goods,'  fi>r  Gibraltar.    Without  dBschafgfaig,  be 
proceeded  to  Jfadeira,   thence,  to   Buenos  Ayret;   and  then  to  Pulo- 
renang,  in  the  Straits  of  Malaca.    There  be  dischai^ged  part  of  hiscftigd, 
and  sailed  to  the  new  settlement  of  Singapore^  which  was  established  ahoat 
three  years  ago  by  Sir  T.  Stamfoitl  Raffles.    Here  he  remained  for  t^ree 
weeks ;  dischaiged  the  whole  of  his  outward  cai^^o,  and  purchased  sugar  of 
an  excellent  qiudity,  brought  from  the  Gulf  oft  Siam  oy  Chinese  junks. 
Singapore  is  a  beautiful  isliwd  in  the  straits  of  that  name,  in  the  entrance  of 
the  Chinese  aea,  and  a  few  leases  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Asia. 
Singapore  (the  capital)  is  divided inio  three sefKirate  towns;  namely,  Malay- 
town,  containing  about  10,000  Mala^  inhabitants;  Chinese-toWn,  about 
7000  Chinese;  and  Enalish^tovm,  which  yet  oontains  but  few  Europeans, 
among  whom  are  about  fire  respectable  BngHsh  merchants.    English-town 
is  laid  out  in  beaotiful  squares,  and  spacioos  streets  cros^ng  each  other  at 
right  aneles ;  and  is  agreeebly  deoorated  with  trees.    The  site  of  the  man- 
sion of  the  resident  Governor  is  on  a  rising  gtound  behind  the  towli|  and  com- 
mands an  extensive  and  deli^tful  view  of  the  whole  of  the  straits,  and  of 
the  numerous  and  beautiful  islands  that  surround  the  new  setdement. 
Cclonel  Farquhar  (formeriy  Governor  of  Malaca)  is  Governor  here ;  a  eeii- 
tieman  well  calculated  for  the  office,  from  his  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
manners  and  character  of  the  Malays*;  who,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  ap- 
pear to  be  partial  to  the  British  government,  and  inimical  to  the  Dutcn. 
The  climate  cf  Singapore,  although  warm,  is  extremely  salubrious;  and 
appears  to  be  so  little  subject  to  the  diseases  so  fiital  to  £ar<^peans  in  most 
tropical  climates,  that  only  two  of  these  had  died^  since  the  formation  of  the 
settlement,  a  period  of  three  years.    The  markets  are  well  supplied  with  fish 
and  poultry  ;  and  dried  and  sislted  provisions  are  plentifully  imported  in  the 
Chinese  junks  from  Siam.    Tiropical  fniits  and  roots  are  also  abundant. 
The  trade  of  the  island  is  very  considerable,  and  is  fast  increasing.    During 
the  last  year,  it  had  been  triple  that  of  Prince  of  Walee's  Island.    Captain 
Lockerby  is  of  opinion,  that,  from  its  advantageous  situation  and  excellent 
harbour,  it  will  eventually  draw  the  trade  firom  that  island  entirely.    Thett 
is  also  a  ooiieiderable  trade  with  Batavia.    Tite  intercourse,  through  means 
of  Chiaese  junks,  is  immense.'    Daring  Captain  Lockerby's  stay,  upwards  of 
twenty  of  these  vessels,  of  firom  two  to  three  hundred  tons  burthen,  loaded 
with  sugar  ^eat  quantities  of  which  are  sent  to  fiatavia)  arrived  daily. 
Sugar  is  generally  sold  at  half  a  dollar  less  per  ptcal  than  at  Pulo-Penang. 

*  It  is  not  periiaps  generafly  known  tfaarthede  people  are  by  no  means 
immersed  in  savage  barbarity.  Their  language  is  eslablished;  they  are 
possessed  of  books  and  writings,  and  pride  themselves  ui  tracing  their  origin 
from  record  and  tradition,  biMck  to  a  remote  ^riod  of  4000  years.  The 
papers  in  oar  fifth  and  present  Numbers,  communicat,ed  by  the  individual 
nere  so  Kononrably  mentioned,  throw  considerable  light  on  «he  character  of 
this  singular  people ;  as  do  those  furnished  by  sir  Alexander  Johnson,  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth,  on  their  antiquity. 
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The  interconnd  of.  Malay  prowa  is  also  sumriang^  hnndredB.  of  tibem  goin^ 
out  and  in  daily,  exchao^ns  their  produce  for  Europran  nianufiKtufcs.  Tba 
settlemeot  is  a  most  valuable  acquiaitioii  to  the  Eoglish;  forwhiditheTiie 
indebted  to  the  discernment  and  energetic  plans  of  Sir  T.  S^  Rafflesi  wboii 
well  acquainted  with  the  British  interests  in  that  part  of  the  globe.  Tk 
situation  excels  all  others,  in  jxnntof  comnuuiding  the  immense  trade  of  tbe 
wHole  of  the  numerous  and  fruitful  islands  in  those  seas,  as  well  as  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sumatra;  and  will  eventually  turn  the  tide^of  commerde 
.  from  the  Dutch  in  tint  islandi  where  they  have  hitherto  pursued  a  mott 
lucrative  traffic  in  gold  dust»  of  which  the  island  is  productive.  The  Dutch 
evidently  feel  the  effects  of  the  new  settlement  already ;  and  it  is  ondentaod, 
.  that,  from  the  felling  off  of  the  trade  in  Sumatray  they  are  about  to  sbaodn 
.  their  establishment  at  Malnca.  From  this  interesting  island,  Capcaio  Lod- 
erby  returned  through  the  Straits  ofMalaca,  and  odled  at  Polo-Peoaif. 
Here  he  received  on  board  «  quantity  of  piece  goods,  opiom,  and  specie,iiMl 
sailed  for  the  west  coast  of  the  bland  of  Sumatra.  He  traded  along  tha 
coast,  from  Atchen-head,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  teBeo- 
.coolen,  a  distance  of  about  700  miles :  calling  at  not  fewer  than  fiftj  natm 
ports  for  spices,  with  which  he  loaded  his  vessel  in  bulk.  CapL  Locfceib;*! 
crew  consisted  of  only  fifteen  men,  and  he  went  on  shore  often  with  biitUt 
.  that  number,  but  on  no  occasion  did  he  receive  any  insult,  or  expericBoe 
any  hostility,  from  the  natives,  whom  he  found  to  be  honest  and  fnendij  u 
.  their  dealingii.  Had  they  been  otherwise,  they  might  have  taken  pofisenoi 
of  his  ship  at  any  time,  as  he  had  frequently  upwards  of  100  of  tlmi  ob 
board  at  a  time,  all  anned  with  their  creeses*,  or  poisoned  knives.  Capt.L 
'  also  called  at  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Pedang,  on  that  coast;  bot  henhe 
was  not  received  in  so  friendl;|f  a  manner  ais  he  expected  ^  the  settlefs  oo( 
.  being  inclined  to  traffic  with  mm.  At  different  native  ports  be  fooad  aernsl 
American,  vessels,  all  of  them  nearly  loaded  with  pepper,  and  destined,  ts  he 
understood,  for  European  markets.  The  navigation  of  that  coast  it  ei- 
tremely  dangerous :  Captain  L.  was  obliged  to  tow  his  long-boat  all  day; 
aiiil,  at  night,  sent  her  ahead  of  the  ship,  with  lights,  to  pilot  her  throoghiiie 
reefs.  It  was  generally  inclining  to  calm  through  the  day,  with  a  fefounbie 
land  breexe  at  niglit.  In  the  native  port  of  Analaboo,  the  Lindsays  met 
with  an  accident  by  which  she  was  in  g^t  danger  of  being  wrecked, 
and .  her  crew  left  destitute  among  the  Malays.  A  tremendous  gale  of  inndr 
accompanied  .with  a  heavy  sea,  set  in ;  tlie  ship  pitching,  forecastle  under 
water.  Captain  L.  had  one  of  the  recently  invented  patent  chain^aUes  oat. 
The  pauls  of  the  windlass  upset,  and  the  cable  ran  out  to  the  end,  whidi 
was,  fortunately,  clenched  round  the  mast.  This,  with  the  stopper  oo  deck, 
and  the. sheet  anchor  being  let  go,  hroudit  the  ship  up  when  within  tie* 
yards  of  the  breakers.  This  was  the  only  time  Captain  L.  had  oocasioQ  to 
use  his  rope  cable  during  the  whole  voyage,  having  always  found  the  cbni 
sufficient.  At  Bencoolen,  Sir  T.  S.  Kaffles  pot  on  board  a  few  boxes  at' 
s|Hces  to  fill  up,  and  the  Lindsays  sailed  for  Europe.  Capt.  L.  called  at  the 
Isle  of  France,  and  at  St.  Helena :  he  relates  a  circumstance  which  occamd 
at  the  latter  place,  which  cannot  fail  to'  be  interesting.    Urged  by  a  curio- 

*  Captain  L.  states  that  the  preparation  of  these  faUl  weapom  is  gea«- 
rally,  supposed,  by  foreigners,  to  be  a  secret,  and  that  they  are  prepared  ooij 
in  one  part  of  the  island.  This  is  a  misuke :  the  instrument  is  merely  a 
piece  ot  sharpened  iron  or  steel,  generally  double*edged,  and  sooieciroet 
waved  in  the  edges,  in  a  serpentine  form,  rubbed  over  with  the  juice  of  the 
limCy  and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  wound  is  fiital,  unless  the  flesh' be  iiuBe- 
diately  cut  out. 
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sky  common  to  all  strangers,  be  visited  the  tomb  of  Baonaperte,  and  also  the 
new  house  which  had  been  fitted  op  for  his  reception.    The  spot  where  the 
tomb  stands  is  on!y  accessible  by  ticket.    The  grave  had  been  dug  nnder  a 
large  willow-tree,  which  (probably  from  being  nndermined  at  the  roots)  was 
in  a  complete  state  of  decay.  The  tomb  was  covered  with  slab-stones  (appa- 
rently from  England)  which  had  been  taken  up  from  thd  kitchen  floor  of  the' 
riew  house.    It  was  railed  round  with  green  paling;  and  a  sentinel  walked' 
poond  it,  night  and  day,  to  prevent  approacif  within  the  railing.    There  was 
no  inscription  upon  the  tomb.    The  ground  surrounding  it,  it  was  under- 
stood, was  to  be  laid  out  as  gardens,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who 
came  to  visit  the  grave  of  the  departed  Emperor.    While  captain  Lockerbr 
was  ruminating  on  the  narrow  spot,  that  contained  all  that  remaihed  of  him 
who  had  awed  a  world,  he  observed  some  ladies,  who,  on  their  way  from* 
India  to  England  in  the  Moira,  had  landed,  and  were  ui^ed  by  siroJIar  curio- 
sity to  visit  the  tomb.    They  had  brought  refreshments  with  them,  and  sat* 
pn  the  grass.    One  of  them  approached  the  wdl  (which  it  is  well  known  was 
a  favourite  with  Buonaparte)  and  drew  some  ivater,  which   they  drank. 
Whether  the  water  tasted  uncommonly  sweet  after  that  to  which  they  had" 
beep  so  long  accustomed  on  shipboard,  or  that  they  conceived  the  Emperoi^ 
had,  in  his  rocky  prison,  relinquished  the  garb  and  "  high  imaginings"  of  the< 
monarch,  and  assumed  the  manners  and  firueality  of  the  anchorite,  Capt.  L/ 
is  unable  to  deeide;  but,  on  drinking  a  drau^pit,  one  of  these  ladies  seriously 
observed,  "  How  happy  Buonaparte  must  have  been  to  have  such  delicious 
water  to  drink !"    Captam  L.  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  philosophy  of 
Uie  female,  who  could  find  in  a  glass  of  pure  water  an  antidote  for  the 
loss  of  health,  liberty,  power,  (jomestic  auction.    The  ladies  filled  their 
empty  botUes  at  the  well,  observing,  that  tliey  would  carry  some  of  the 
crystal  beverage  to  England.    Captain  L;  followed  tbeir  example,  and 
brougbt  a  bottle  of  it  to  Liverpool.    Most  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  St. 
Helena  bad  procured  a  little  of  the  hair  oT  Buop^iparte ;  and  captain  L.  got 
from  a  respectable  merchant  there  (Mr.  O'Connor)  a  few  of  these  relics.  Thw 
enaperor  had  but  little  hair  on  his  head  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  so  that  this 
was  regarded,  even  in  the  island,  as  a  very  valuable  present.    Mr.  O'Connor 
reported  to  captain  L.  a  conversation  he  had  had  with  madame  Bertrand. 
That  lady  stated  that  soon  before  the  death  of  Buonaparte,  ^he  asked  him,  in 
the  course  of  an  interview,  '<  Under  whose  protection  he  wished  to  leave  his 
son  ?'* — "  I  will  leave  rav  son'undier  the  protection  of  the  French  army*** 
was  the  reply.    Captain  L.  had  visited  St.  Helena  twice  duriog'the  imprison- 
na^t  of  Buonaparte;  first  in  the  Triton  of  Liverpool,  with  despatches  for 
the  governor ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  Christopher  of  that  port  also,  and  like- 
wise with  despatches.    On  the  first  occasion  he  was  permitted  to  see  Buona- 
parte walking  in  his  garden :  on  the  second,  he  declined  seeing  strangers. 
llie  whole  of  the  servants  attached  to  the  household  'had  left  the  island.' 
Captain  L.  remarks,  that  previous  to  the  restrictions  on  shipping,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  imprisonment  of  Buonaparte,  the  native  inhabitants  subsisted* 
chiefly  by  the  raising  of  stock  and  vegetables,  for  the  supply  of  the  ships  otf 
their  way  to  India.    They  were  rendered  very  destitute  (or  some  time  after 
the  restriction,  but  eventually  supplied  the  tfoops,  and  the  household  of 
BuoDaparte.    In  this  way  they  a^n  became  comfortable;  and  at  Buona- 
parte's death  a  deep  regret  was  visible  amongst  those  people.    Captain  L.' 
also  called  at  the  island  of  Ascension,  to  procure  some  turtle,  but  found 
none,  it  not  being  the  proper  season.    He  found  there  a  garrison  of  a  lieute- 

*  May  not  this  have  some  affinity  to  the  last  words  of  the  emperor. 
*'  Momfili'-aus  armkt;'  &c.  ^ 
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mttt  and  twenty-five  nwiiy. «  sloop-o^-war^s  ship's  company.  Tlie  pUceiai 
nrrisoned  as  a  precautionary  measorey  during  tbe  detention  of  fiuooapaitey 
Ust  it  should  attord  a  harbour  Sox  vessds  ofother  nations,  that  mig^it  uA  to 
attack  St.  Helena.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Buonaparte,  these 
idanders  ware  extremely  anaious  to  be  relieved;  and  should  nflftsmcifar 
thdr  releaae  not  already  have  be«i  taken,  we  hope  this  will  meet  the  ejea 
the  proper  authority.  Captain  L,  is  of  opinion  tfia^  should  pveroaieot  cos- 
tinue  to  nudntain  a  earrison  at  Ascension  (which  is  otherwise  aoiahabded) 
it  might  bO'Servioeable  as  a  place  to  refit  or  repair  the  ^vemment  Afzicu 
cmiaarsy  the  anchorage  beinf  good  (little  inferior,  to  that  of  St.  Helent),  ud 
tiba  island  being  as  attainme  from  .the  African  coast.  Captain  L  pn- 
'  oeeded  to  Gibraltar^  and  having  there  dischaiged  the  whole  of  bis  cuf, 
letnmed  to  Eagland  in  ballast^  Qe  arriyad  la  Liverpool  on  the  16th  d 
November^  after  a  successful  voyage  of  tweuty-two  months.  Throng 
diis  long  period,  the  lindsaya  lost  not  a  man ;  and  the  same  officers  aod 
ciaw  returned  to  Gibraltar  in  good  health.  While  at  Singapore,  it  is  wortln 
of  rema^y  that  the  craw  procured  some  fish  (much  resembling  the  svoid 
£sh,  and  about  ei^teen  inches  lon^  eveiy  man  who  ate  of  w^ch  we  io- 
mediately  seiaed  with  violent  vomiting  for  several  hours.  They  all,  hav- 
aver,  recovered  in  about  twelve  hours  afterwards,  with  no  other  e&cts  tbiB 
weakness.  Captain  L*  is  of  opinion  that  this  species  of  fish  is  poisoooni, 
and  ouglit  to  be  guarded  agpunst. 
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Brief  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  S.  Douglas,  Chelmsford ;  with  Extracts  from 
his  Leiters.    By  A.  Douglas. 

'Sketcb  of  the  early  Life  of  a  Sailor,  now  a  Preacher.  By  Joseph  Marsden, 
Missionary.     12mo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Aged  F^ascOr;  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.^.  Field,  of  Blandford.     By  R. 

Kevnes.    Svo.    4s. 

:  Memoirs  of  Miss  Artlie  Mary  Burton,  late  of  Kenti^  Town.    19mo.    6s. 

.  Notice  N^rologiqfie  sur  John  Rennie^  £sq.|' address^  k  1-Institute  de 

France.    Par  Charles  Dupin,  Auteur  de  la  Voyage  dans  la  Grande  Bre- 

tagne.    Is.  -  * 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Samufel  J.  Ulills,  late  Missionary  to  the  S.  W.  Sec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  Agent  to  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
deputed  to  explore  the  Coast  ol*  Africa.  •  By  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D.j  Pastor 
of  the  Brick  Fresbyterian  Church  in  New  York.    i3mo.    4s. 

CLASSICS. 

An  Examination  of  the  Primary  Argument  of  the  Iliad.  By  Granville 
Penn,  Esq.     Svo. 

Select  1  ranslations  from  the  Greek  of  Quintus  Smymsus.  By  Alexander 
Dyer^  A.B.    Small  Svo.     5s.  6d. 

The  Gold.en  Ape  of  Lucius  Apuleius,  of  Medaura;  reprinted  from  the 
scarce  Edition  qf  1700 :  revised  and  corrected.     8  vob.    Svo.     ll.  4s. 

j\  Translation  of  tlie  Works  of  Virgil,  partly  original,  and  partly  altered 
froBi  Dryden  and  Piu.    By  John  Ring;    9  vols.  Svo. 

COMMERCE. 

The  Commercial  Guide,  and  Continental  Negotiator.  By  J.  Sheppard. 
Svo.     12s. 

The. Practice  of  the  Customs  in  the  Entry,  Exarainatiort,  atid  Delrvery  of 
Goods.  By  J.  Smyth,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Surveyors  General  of  the  Customs. 
8vo.     t1.  4s.  '  ^ 

The  Universal  Gnuger  of  Great  Britain,  and  General  Spirit  Calculator. 
By  WiUiaro  Guttridge.    9s.  6d. 

EDUCATIOJ7. 

The  Literary  and  Scientific  CUmnBOok.  By  Rev.  J.  PiaUs.  ISmo. 
5^  6d. 

Greek  First  Book  simplified.    12mo.    4a. 

Easentials  of  Modem  and  Ancient  Geo^phy.    ISmo.    4s. 
.  The  French  Speaker;  or,  Art  of  Speaking  and  Reading  the  French  Lan- 
guage.   By  M.  A.  S.  Simeon.     19mo.  .  Ss.  M.    . 

'Riti. Elements  of  Modern  Geography  and  General  History.  By  G. 
Hob«rts.    6s.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  French  Grammar.    By  J.  B.  Mallett.    ISmo.  48. 

Tales  of  the  Academy.    S  vcXa*    ISfno*    6s. 
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The  Reader's  Guide,  a  Colleoclim  pf  Piecesy  dengpied  to  Biesnli^  aa 
eotm  pew  Sjfltem  of  Redtatioo.  By  WilCam  Andrew,  Teadier  or  loca- 
tion, Edinbaigb-    12mo.    4s. 

Polar  Scenes,  exhibited  in  the  Voyi^es  of  Hiemsiurit  and  Baxin  to  the 
Northern  R^ons,  and  in  the  Adventures  of  Four  Rnwian  Sailors  at  tfat 
Island  of  SfHtzbergen.    ISmo.    5s.    Qs.  6d.  coloured. 

Theodore;  or,  the  Crusaders,  a  Tale  for  Youth.  Bj  Mn.  Hoflhiid. 
lSm<>*    5s.  Gd.,  coloured  6s.  Gd. 

Arithmetic  for  Children.  B^  the  Author  of  **  Lessons  for  Young  Penons 
in  humble  life/V  The  ^holirs  Book,  9s.    The  Teachei's  Book,  4s. 

A  Dictionary  of  French  Verbs,  showing  their  different  Govenuoentt.  By 
J.  C.  Tarrer*    Bvp.  .  7si  6d. 

Chivis  Homericas;  or,  a  Lexicon  of  the  Words  which  occur  in  the  Biad. 
TjAQ'slated  from  the  Qrigbal,  with  Corrections  and  Additione.  .  By  John 
Walker,  A.B.    ISmo.    Ss. 

]|P^cerpta  ex  Liviocum  J.  B.  I^  Creyieiii  Notis  integiie  alianunqas 
Selectissimis.    In  usum  Scholiarum.    ISmo.    6s. 

The.GreA  Tennipatioo^,  including  the  Djalects  and  Poetic  Licences; 
Alphabetically  arranged,  and  Graoimatiailly  translated.  By  John  Qutjf 
LL.D.    4s. 

A  Picture  of  Ancient  Times,  and  a  Sketch  of  Modem  History,  in  a  ipoft 
exact  CfaroBoJogical  Order,  formidg  a  Pair  of  Maps,  for  the  Study  of  Uni- 
versal History.    By  Miss  Thomson.    8s.  the  pair,  or  on  roUefs  159. 

Les  P^tits  Eraigr^es.    Par  M.  M.  de  Geolis.    6&. 

A  Compeodiotts  Histoiy  of  Greece.    By  Edward  Baldwin.    7s. 

Cottage  Dialcgues.    By  the  Author  of  Michael  Kemp."    13mo.    5s. 

FIVE   ABTS. 

Bhistrations  of  Renilworth ;  from  Designs,  by  Leslie.    8vo.  16s.  4to. 
S4s.,  India  P^iper,  ll.  10s. 
^An  Account  of  a  New  Process  in  Painting.    8yo.    8^, 

A  New  Drawing  Book,  (n  the  Chalk  Manner.  By  Samuel  Pnwt.  A^as 
4to.'    158. 

A  Series  of  Twelve  Illustrations  of  CrabWs  Poems,  from  Deaigns  bj 
Corbould. 

A  Series  of  Six  Illustrations  of  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh,  from  Des^s  bj 
Corbould. 

A  Voyage  round  Great  Britain,  undertaken  in  the  Summer  of  181S,  from 
^be  Land's  End.  By  William  Daniell,  A.R.A.  Vol!  V.  Twenty-eigtit 
coloured  Plates.    71. 10s. .. 

A  Description  of  the  Collection  pf  Ancient  Marble^  in  the  Britis^i 
Museum.  Part  IV.,  containing  the  whole  of  the  Phigalian  Mfubles^  wi(h 
dGI  Engravi^.    4to.    21.  fs. 

'  Observations  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci*s  Picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  translated 
firom  the  German  of  Goeth^,  with  an  Introduction  and  a  few  Notes.  By 
G.  H.  Noehden,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.    4to.'  i5s. 

Observations  on  Vocal  Music,  and  Rules  for  the  Accent  and  Emphasis  of 
Poetry,  which  will  ensure  the  proper  Pronunciation,  and  efifective  Expressioa 
of  the  Words.    By  William  Kitcblfier,  M.D.   '  t^tho.    4s. 

Course  of  Lectures  o'nDrawine,  Painting,  and'  En^pravini^  considered  as 
Bitacbes  of  eleeant  Education;  tlelivered  at  the  Royid  and  Kosedl  InsM- 
tions.    By  W.M.Craig.    8vo.    14s. 

'Th^  Analysis  of  Penmanship,  containing  some  iiae  Specimens  of  WrkiM, 
with  Rules  and  Observations  on  the  Formations  of  each  Letter.  Bv  J.' 
Hin,  W.M.    58. 

Saltus  ad  Pamassum.  By  J.  Relfe,  Musician  in  Ordinary  to  bis 
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Ad  Csmt  on  the  Geography  of  North  Western  Africa.    By^.  Edwani  ' 
Bowdicbyi&q. 

Geographia  Sacra ;  or,  a  New  Scripture  Atlas,    ll.  lis.  6d.  plain,  3l.  2s^, 
cokrared. 

An  Astronomical  Ca^hism;    By  C.  R,  Whitwell.    8vo.    ll.  Is. 

The  World  in  Miniature ;  Third  Division,  containing  Turkey,  and  com- 
prizing a  Description  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Dresses,  and  Character  of ' 
Its  Inoabitants.    6  vols.  '  13mo.    Si.  2s. 

^  BMTOR'T. 

A  History  of  Madeira,  with  97  coloured  Engravings.  Imperial  8vo.  Si.  Ss,  - 

An  Essay  dn  the  Studj  of  Modem  History.  By  James  Shergold  Boone, 
Student  of  C.  C.,Oiford.    8yo.    Ss. 

The  Histoiy  of  Scotland,  firom  the  Invasion  of  the  Romans,  till  the  Union 
with  England;  with  a  Supplementary  Sketch  of  the' Rebellions  in  1715  and 
1745.    By  Daniel  Macintosh.    5s.  6d. 

An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Primitive  Inhabitants  of  Irebnd,  illustrated 
bv  PtcAemy'a  Map  t»f  Enn ;  corrected  by  the  aid  of  Barbaric  History.     Bj  , 
T^nwB  Wood,  M.D.    8vo.    ]0s.  6d. 

A  History  of  Mddngascar,  with  an  Appendix,  containing  an  Account  of 
the  presenf  State  of  Ite&gion  in  that  Island.    By  T.  Copland.    8vo. 
.    A  Concise  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover^  from  the  earliest  Period 
tQlSld.    B;y  W.  H.  Raid,  Esq.    4to.    Si.  5s. 

LAW. 

A  Digest  of  Chancery  Reports.'  By  Anthony  Hammond,  Esq.  *  S  vols. 
Royal  8vo.     ll.  ISs. 

Wiiliams's  Abstracts  of  the  Acts  passed  in  the  1st  and  8d  of  George  IV* 
6to.    8b. 

A  Treatise  on  the  I,aw  of  Common  Recoveries.  By  T.  Coventry,  Esq., 
of  Uncdn's  Inn.    8s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rt.Hon.  John,  Eari  of  Eldon,  on  the  Subject  of  For^ries,  - 
and  Bank  Prosecutions;  and  on  the  proposed  Ameliomtion  of  the  Criminal 
Law.     Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  from  a  Grand&cher  to  his  Grandson,  an  articled  Clerk,,  pointing 
out  the  right  Course  of  his  Studies  and  Conduct.  By  Jacob  Phillips,  of  the 
loner  Teoapie,  Esq.,  Banister  at  Law.    7s. 

A  Digest  of  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Poor.  By  J.  Stamford  Caldwell, 
Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Banister  at  law,    ISs.  . 

A  Treatise  on  the  Merger  of  Terms  for  Years  in  each  other.  By  John 
Xomlin,  oi'.Gray's  Inn.    Ss. 

Letters  on  Estates.    By  W.  Q.  Sugden,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law.   8vo.   66. 

A  Guide  to  the  Practice  of  the  Quarter  Sessions.    By  J.  Rayne.    7s. 

A  Treatise  ob  the  Law  of  Sale*  By  M.  P.  Brown,  Esq.,  Advocate. 
Boyal  8f  o. 

VATBEXATICS. 

Tables  to  be  used  with  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  Finding  the  Latitude 
and  Longitude  at  Sea.    By  Rev.  W.  CAxe,'A.M.,  F.II.S.    8vo.    ll.  Is. 

A  Compendious  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Solution  of  Cubic  and  Bi* 
quiMJniCb  EqimtiOnSy  and  Equations  of  the  higher  Oroers. '  By  Rev.  B. 
Bri^,  BJ>.y  f  .R.S.,  FeHow  of  St  Peter*s  College,  Cambridge.    8vo.    as. 

*  4 

.    MSOIGINE. 

Essays  do  Hypochondriasb,*«Ml  other  Nervous  AEections.  By  John 
Reid,M.D. 
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A  Faminar  Treatise  oa  Disordei^  of  tb^  Stomach,  and  Bowekj  BUioa» 
aod  NerToiw  Affections.    By  Georce  Stupmaii.    49. 6d. 

Mcdicina  Clerica;  or,  Ilints  to  the  Clergy.  -  &ro.    49. 

ObservBtioDS-on  certain  Affections  of  the  Head,  commonlj  called  Head- 
Ache.    By  James  Farmer,  Sai^eon.     18mo.     9b, 

MedicoHChiruiigical  TraiuacciQos«^    Vol*  XL    Pari  .II.    8fo.    9a. 

A  Treatise  on  Dyspepsia,  or  Incfigestion.  Bj  ^.  Woodforde,  M.  D. 
8vo.    5s. 

Vegetable  Materia  Medica  of  the  United  States,  By  W.  P.  C.  Vaitoo, 
M.D.    9  vok.    4to.     61. 6s, 

Advice  to  the  Young  Mother,  oq  the  Management  of  Herself  aod  Inlant 
By  a  Member  of  the  Iu>yal  College  of  Surgeons,    ISmo.    Ss.  6d. 

Ptractical  Observations  on  Chronic  AiTectioos  of  the  Digestive  Organs, 
and  on  Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders ;  being  ai»  Attempt  to  combine  with 
English  Practice  some  useful  Methods  of  Cure  employed  on  the  Coatineni. 
By  John  Thomas,  M.D.,  of  Cheltenham,,  many  Years  a  resident  Pbjsician  at 
Toulouse.     6s. 

A  Practical  Tfealise  on  Gotta  Serena.    By  John  Stevenson,  £sa. 

Observations  on  Diseases  of  Females.  By  Charies  Mansfield  Qaiie, 
Lecturer  on  Midwifery.     Part  XL    8vo.     158. 

Observations  ou  the  Symptoms  and  Specific  Distinctions  of  Venereal 
Diseases.    By  Richard  Carmichael,  M.R.LA.    8vo.    Qs. 

A  System  of  Patliological  and  Operative  Surgery,  founded  on  Anatomy. 
By  Robert  Allan,  F.R.S.,  and  F.A.S.E.,  &c.    Vols.  I  and  II.     ll.  5s. 

The  Parent's  Medical  and  Surgical  Assistant,  for  the  Management  of 
sudden  Illnesses,  and  varions  AccidentSi  that  requins  prompt  Treatmeot. 
By  Thomas  Ajre  Bronbead,  M.  B.|  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
12mo.    4s. 

MILITARY  4SD  VAVAh  AFFAlltS. 

A  Treatise  on  the  General  Principles  of  Permanent  Fortification,  as 
applied  to  the  Modem  Bastion  System.  By  Colonel  de  Malorlie,  Professor 
of  Fortification  and  Artillery  in  the  R.  M.  A.,  Woolwich.     11. 4s. 

MISCXLLAKEOUS. 

Three  Enigmas ;  I.  The  Import  of  the  Twekre  Signs;  II.  The  Caase  of 
Ovid |8  Banishment;  in.  The  Eleasiaian  Secret.    0vo.    ds. 

Eliza  Harding;  a  Tale,  founded  on  Faets.  By  Mrs.  Hewlett,  Anther  ef 
the  Legend  of  Stutchburv,  &c.     18mo.  '  Ss.  6d. 

G^uvres  Incites  de  Mde.  la  Baronne  de  Scael  Holstein«  3  volt.  8fo. 
11. 16s. 

The  Works  of  the  Rieht  Hon.  Edmund  Burke.  VoU  VII.,  oootahiiBg  his 
Speeches  on  tlie  Iropeadiment  of  Mr*  Hastings;  vrilfa  an  bitroducdoiib  By 
the  Bishop  of  Rooiiester.    4to.     Si.  9s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Coos|nra(^  forthe  forcible  Abduction  of  Miss  Mafia 
Glenn,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Persecutions  of  tliat  Young  Lady,  and 
a  Proof  of  her  Innocence.  By  G,  L.  Tuckett,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law.  Ss.  6d. 

A  brief  Display  of  the  Origin  and  History  or  Ordeals,  Truds  by  fiacUe, 
Courts  of  Chivalry  or. Honour,  and  the  Decision  of  j>rivate  Quarrels  by 
Single  Combat.    By  James  P.  Gilchrist.    8vo.    ISs. 

Paramjtbia;  or.  Mental  Recreation;  being  perfectly  Original,  Historical, 
Descriptive,  and  Humorous  Anecdotes;  coUocted  chiefiy  during  a  long  Re- 
sidence at  the  Court  of  Russia. ,   6s. 

Kalogynomia,  the  Laws  of  Femafe  Beauty.  By  T.  Bell,  M.D.  8vo.  Jl.  Is. 

Ilie  Speeches  of  the  Right  Honw  IJLeory  Grattao.  Edited  by.  hts  Son. 
4  vols.     8vo.     21. 8s. 
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The  Reclott^  a  T^anlmtion  of  f  L»8olitatifl.'*  Par  ii«  U  Vioonte  d*Ar- 
lincourt.    S  vols>    Hmo.    128.  •     • 

.  A  New  CoropanidD  to  tbe  Gdeodir.  hr  199%    fs.  immd*..  • 

Rational  Amutement  for  IVinler  Eveoiogs.    By  John  Jackson.  •  14iiio. 
^.  6d.  ' 
.  Jbfiffineas,  a  Tale, for  £he  Ora^e  md  ihe-Gtaiy..  S  tols.  Crown  Oro.  ISs. 

Anecdotes,  intetspened  wiiSi'.OIiserfatioM,  iiitended  to  fumish  Entertain- 
mentaod  Instmction  for  Leisure  Hours.    By  J.  Thornton.    9  vols.   l^mo. 
.  Ancient  Spanish  EomanoeSy  relative  to.  the  Twelva'P^ers  of  Ffance^  men- 
tioned, in  Don  Quixote.    Bj  Thomas  Reed.    8vo.    8  vols.    ll.    > 

Essays  on  tbe  Formation  and  Publication, of  Opinions,  and  on  other  Sub- 
jects.   8vo.    8s.  ^  .     . 
'  Letters  to  Richard  Heber,  E«fq.;  containing  Critical  Remarks  on  the 
Series  of  Novels,  bennning  with  **  Wavcrley."    8vo.    7s. 

Willement^s  Regal  Heraldry.    4to.    91.  Ss.  L.  P.  4l.  4s. 

Analysis  of  the  Talents  and  Character  of  Napcdeon  Buonaparte.  By  a 
General  Officer.    8v6.    8s. 

A  Treatise  on  tlie  newly  discovered  White  Vinegar,  caHed  Pyroligneous 
Acid;  with  Directions  for  its  Application  to  Pickling,  and  every  othor 
Domestic  Purpose. 

The  Gossip,  a  Series  of  Original  Essays  and  Letters,  Deecriptive  Sketches, 
Anecdotes,  Poetry,  &c.    8vo.    4s.  6d. 

Prudence  and  Principle,  a  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  Rachel."  8vo. 
5s.  6d. 

Retrospection,  a  Tale.  *  By  Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Oiuar.    8vo.    5s.  6d. 
'  The  "History  of  George  Desmond,  founded  on  Facts,  that  occurred  in  the 
East  Indies;  and  now  published  as  a  useful  Caution  to  Young  Men  going 
out  to  that  Country,    rost  dvo.    7s. 

A  Historical  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progpres^  of  Stenography.  By 
J.  H.  Lewis.    18s. 

Faustns,  from  the  German  of  Goethe.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

'  KATUaiL   BISTORT. 

An  Illustration  of  the  Genus. Cinchona.    By  B.  A.  Lambert,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

4to.    11.  lOs.  .       .  ,     ' 

Pom  arum  Britannicum,  an  Historical  and  Botanical  Account  of  Fruits 
known  in  Great  Britain.    By  Henry  Pl^ip.-  >8to.  < 

Tbe  System  of  the  Weather  of  the  British  Islands.  By  G.  Mabkenaie. 
8vo.     8s. 

Elements  of  Botany,  Physiologicnl  and  Systematical.  By  J.  B.  Stroud, 
Landscape  Gardener.     10s. 

Illustrations  of  the  linnaean  Genera  of  Insects.  By  W.  Wood,  F.R.S., 
F.L.S.    With  84  coloored  Plates.    2  vols.  .  ISmo.    11.  10s. 

The  British  Botanist;  or,  a  Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Science  of 
Bdtany.     19mo.    7s.  6d>f  coloured  lOe.  6d.' 

The  Natural  History  of  British  Quadnmeds ;  with  coloured  Plates*  By 
E.  Donovan,  F.L.S.,  W.S.    3  vols.    Royal  8vo.     151.  8^. 

Saniiigenrum  Enumerado,  a  codiplete  Account  of  all  the  known  Genera 
of  that  ^lecios  of  Plants.  Xo  which  is  added«  a  Revision  of  Succulent 
Plants;  containing  a  great  many  new  ones,  and  a  new  arrangement  of  300 
Species  of  the  beautnbl  Geautf  Mesunbcyanthemuro.  By  A.  H.  Haworth, 
RL.S.,8cc.    8vo.    10s.  fid;        ... 

Zoological  Illustrations ;  or,  Original  Figures,  and  Despriptions  of  new, 
rare,  or  interesting'  Animals.  By  Wiliiatn  Swainson,  F.lLS;  Vol.  L 
«l.  18s..6d.    :  .     . 
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A  Natttnl  Hiatory  of  the  Griooidaay  or  Lilj-sbaped  AniiiMis.  Bj  J.  S. 
Miller,  A.L.S.    4to.    81.  Its.  6d. 

The  Voyager's  CompanioD ;  or,  SheH  Cc^lector^s  Pilot.  Bj  John  Mawe, 
ISoio.    5», 

A  Nataml  Ampgement  of  British  Plants,  according  to  their  Relatiotts  to 
e^  other,  as  pointed  out  by  Jnssieo,  do  Candolle,  &c.  Bj  Samoel 
Ffederio  Gray,  L^ctarer  on  Botany,  &c*    9  vols.    8vo.    Si.  3s. 

A  Irreatise  on  Bulbous  Roots.    By  Hon.  and  Bev.  W.  Herbert.    56. 

A  General  History  of  British  Birds.  By  John  Latham,  M  J>.,  F.R5. 
4to.    21. 19s.  6d. 

PHIL  ANTE  ROPT. 

Import  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  ImproYement  of  Prison' 
Discipline,  and  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Offenders.    Ss. 

PHILOLOOT. 

Observations  on  the  Idiom  of  the  Hebrew  Langqage.  By  P.  M.  A.  Gill. 
8vo.    69..  6d. 

A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament.  By  the  ^ev.  H, 
Laing,  L.L.D.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

An  English  Irish  Dictionary.    By  Edward  O'Reilly.    4to.    SI.  ISs.  6d. 

A  Greek  and  English  Manual  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testamenty  witl| 
Examples  of  the  Irre|^lar  Inflectionsi  i&c.    By  J.  H.  Bass.    4s. 

POETET. 

Poetical  Essays  on  the  X^haracter  of  Pope,  &c.  By  Charies  UoydL 
ISmo.    Ss. 

Poetical  Extracts ;  or,  Siidiles  and  Descriptions,  AlphabeticaUy  arranged. 
By  Samuel  Jones.    18mo.    4s. 

Takings;  or,  the  Life  of  a  Colle^an.  lUnstrated  by  36  Etchings,  from 
Designs  oy  Dagley.    8vo.    Sis. 

The  Poetical  Fracments  of  l^cbard  Baxter.    Ifmo.    4s.  6d. 

The  Excursion  ofa  Spirit,  a  Vision.    19mo.    5s. 

Poems.    By  a  Clergyman.    Fcap.  8vo.    6s. 

Summer,  with  Songs  and  Sonnets.    By  Comdios  Webb. 

The  Last  Days  of  Herculaneum,  and  A^radates  and  IVmthea.  By 
Edward  Atherstone. 

The  Lyrics  of  Horace.    Translate'd  by  Rev.  F.  Wraagham.  8vo.  lOs.  6d, 

The  Expedition  of  Orsna,  and  the  Crimes  of  Agairre.  By  Robert  Soothey, 
Esq.,  LL.D.     ISmo.    5s. 

The  Fate,  of  Adelaide,  a  Swiss  Romantic  Tale,  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Leutia  Elizabeth  London^    13mo.    7s.  6d.         • 

Fanny.    8vo. 

The  Village  Minstrel,  and  other  Poems.  By  John  Clare.  3  vols. 
limo.    12s. 

Cause  and  Effect ;  or,  Nature's  Proof  of  a  Divine  Creator,  a  Poem.  By 
Rev.  Robert  Moi&tt.    19mo.    5s. 

Lorin;  or,  the  Wanderer  in  Wales,  a  Tale.    By  Joseph  Jones.    Bvo.  5s« 

Expedience,  a  Satire.  ■  By  Julius.    Book  I. .  5s. 

The  Fail  of  the  Angels ;  .in  Two  Cantos.  By  J.  W.  Pdidori,  M.D.  8vo. 
4s.  6d. 

The  DuUlin  Mail.    By  the  Author  of  the  Post  Bag. 

The  Crusade ;  or,  the  Palmer's  Pilgrimage,  a  Metrical  Romance.  By 
Charles  Kerr,  Esq.    8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Royal  Progress,  a  Poem ;  with  Notes.  •  Written  on  Occasion  of  his 
Ma*estv*s  Visit  to  Ireland.    By  Humphrey  Oldcastie.    8vo.    58.  (3d. 
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Gordon,  a  'Tale,  a  Poetical  Review  of  Don  Juan.  *  8vo.    4s.  6d. 
l^rizQ  Poem  of  Trinity  Coilege,  Dablin>  ^^  On  tbe  late  Coronation;*^    Bjr 
Fielding  Morrison.    8vo.    Ss. 
Pleasures  of  Home.    By  R.  Porter.    4s. 
Metrical  JEpistles,  chieflY  from  Florence.    58. 
Tbe  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart..   8  vote:    Umo.    8L  IStf. 

PbtlTICS  AKD   POttTICAt   ECOVOMT. 

4  •  ' 

Hansard's  Parflametitary  Debates.    Vol.  IV. 

A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Treaties  and  Conventions  at  present  sub- 
sisting between  Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Powers.  By  Lewis  Hertzlet, 
Dbrariaik  and  Keeper  of  the  Papers  in  the  Foreign  Office.  3  vols,  ftvo^ 
II.  4s. 

A  Sjpeech,  delivered  in  theHoiis^  of  Lords,  June  14|  18S1,  by  Herbert^ 
Lord  Kshop  of  Peterboroii^h ;  in  Answer  to  a  Petition  presented  to  the 
House,  resi»ecting  his  Exammatic^n  QueAions.    Is.  6d. 

Observations  upon  tbe  Navigation  Laws,  Warehousing  System,  Customs, 
Excise,  Sec. ;  with  a  detailed  Account  of  the  Burthens  to  which  Trade  an4 
Shipping  are  subjected,  particularly^  in  the  Port  of  London.  By  John  Hall, 
Esq.    5s. 

An  Expositioii  of  the  Relations  of  the  British  Government  with  the  Sultan 
and  State  of  Palembang,*  and  the  Designs  of  the  Netherlands*  Government 
upon  that  Country.  By  Major  M.  H.  Court,  late  Resident  at  the  Court  of 
IVdembang.     8vo.    8s.  6d. 

Ross's  Keply*  being  an  Inquiry  into,  and  Refutation  of  certain  Charges  of 
'Misconduct,  preferred  by  Major-General  Murray,  Lieut.-Gov.  of  Demerara^ 
against  the  Author.  By  George  Ross,  Esq.,  of  H.  M.  Customs,  Deoderara. 
•8vo.    12s. 

Essays  on  Money  Exchai^es,  and  Political  Economy.    By  Henry  Jamef* 

Remains  on  Mr.  Grodwin's  Inquiry  coticeming  Population.    Ss.    ' 
The  Letters  of  Julius.    Vol.  I:     1!2mo. 

Essays  on  the  Present  False  and  Unjust  Standard  of  Value.    By  Rev.  bL 
Cratwell,  LL.D. 
American  Slave  Trade.   By  Jessey  Toney,  Jun.  With  Plates.  12ino.  Ss. 

THEOLOGY* 

A  Reply  to  Samuel  Lee,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Cafnbridge,  in  Answer  to  his  Remarks  on  the  New  Translation  of  the  Bible. 
By  J.  Bellamy. 

Thoughts  on  the  Music  and  Words  of  Psalmody,  as  at  present  used 
amdng  the  Members  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Kennedy, 
A.M.     8vo.     4s. 

A  Series  of  Ten  Sermons  in  MSt,  for  the  Use  of  Young  Divines.  15s. 
the  set,  stitched  in  black  covers. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Coronation  of  Geoige  IV.  By  the  Archbishop 
of  York.     4  to.     2s. 

Practical  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitman. 
M.A.,  Alternate  Morning  Preacher  at  Belgrave  and  Berkeley  Chapels,  and 
Alternate  Evening  Preacher  at  the  Foundling  and  Magdalen  Hospitals. 
PartL     8vo.     13s. 

A  Reply  to  Milner's  **  Evil  of  Religious  Controversy."  By  the  Rev.  R. 
Grix.    Svo.^    12s. 

Sermons  on  various  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  George  Hughes.  8vo.  10s.  6d, 
•  The  Crucifixion,  a  Course  of  Lent  Lectures  on  our  Saviour's  Seven  Sen* 
tences  at  Calvory.     By  Rev.  Johnson  Grant,  A.M.     12ino.    5s, 
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Sermonsy  adaptlnrfor  Phm)chtal  and  Domestic  U»c.'  'By  tfie'lale  Ser« 
J.  P.  Hewlett,  M.A.,  Curate  of  St.  Aldate's,  Oiibrd.    8?o.     10s.  6d, 

Adult  Baptism,  aiul  the  Suivatioo  of  all  those  who  I^ie  in  Infancy  maifh 
tained.     By  Isaiah  Birt. 

Three  Letters  to  Messrs.  Uttlcjobn  and  Moass,  committed  to  the  Deroa 
County  Bridewell,  (or  Preaching,  &c.    dd. 

Report  of  the  Trial  of  Mr.  S.  Waller  for  Stre^st  Preaching.    6d. 

The  Great  Period ;  or,  the  Time  of  Actual  Jostification  oonsideied.  Bjr 
Rev.  Thomas.  Youngs  of  Margate. 

Claris  Apostolica ;  an  Attempt  to  Explain  the  Sdieme  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  principal  Words  and  Plirtises  used  by  the  Apostles  in  describiog  k. 
By  Rev.  Joseph  Mendham,  A.M.,  of  Sutton  Coldfietd.     l^mo.    Ss.  6^. 

Deism  compfvred  with.  Christianity,  in  an  Epistolaiy  Correspoodeficc ; 
containing  all  the  Objections  against  revealed  Religion,  with  the  An>wen 
annexed.  By  Edward  Chichester,  A.M ,  Rector  of  Caldait  and  Cloncha, 
Derry.    3  vols.    8vo.     ll.  Ts.  ^ 

The  Rights  of  Sovereignty  in  Christian  States  defended  in  some  chief 
Particulars;  a  Chaise  delivered  to  the  Ciei^  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Loo- 
don,  May  21,  1812,  with  Dissertations  and  Collections  ilinstnitix^theSub- 
ject.  By  Josepb  Holden  Pott^  MJV.y  Vicar  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  and 
Archdeacon  of  London.    8vo.    9s. 

Plain  Discourses,  Doctrinal  and  practical,  adapted  to'  a  Country  Congre- 
gation. By  Rev.  Charles  liardingey  A.M.,  Vicar  of  Tunbridge,  nad  Rector 
ofCrowhurst.     19mo.    6s* 

The  Consolations  of  Gospel  Trutb,  displayed  in  various  Anecdotes  of  the 
Dying  Hours  of  Christians.    By  J.  G.  Pike.    Vol.  tL    3s.  6d. 

Communications  to  the  Christian  World,  a  Consideration  of  the  Numbeis 
of  Daniel,  relative  to  the  Origin  of  tbe  Infidel  Power,  and  of  tbe  last  Per- 
secutions of  the  Church  of  Christ,  under  the  Harvest  and  Vintage  of  God's 
Wrath.    By  Rev.  Edward  Hoblyn,  A.B.,  Curate  of  Liskeard.  12mo.  6s.  6^. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wilson,  A.M.,  in  Reply  to  his  Remarks  on 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  s  Eighty-Seveii  Questions.  By  one  of  the 
Curates  or  the  Diocese  of  Peterborough.    2s.  ^ 

A  Short  Examination  and  Defence  of  certain  Expressions  in  the  Office 
for  Baptism  in  the  Church  of  England,  wilh  immediate  Reference  to  the 
Difficulties,  Objections,  and  Coasaentioas  Scruples  prevalent  on  the  Subject 
By  a  Cleigynum  of  the' Church  of  England.    8vo.    3s. 

Scripture  Antiquities,  a  compendious  Suounary  of  the  Religious  fnstitp- 
tious.  Customs,  and  Manners,  of  the  Hebrew  Nation.  By. the  Rev.  Joko 
Jones,  Curate  of  Waterbrach,  Cambridge.    12mo.    ds. 

A  Letter  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Hallar,  Member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Berne,  le 
his  Family,  announcing  his  Conversion  to  the  Catholic  Faith.  Translated 
from  the  French.    By  J.  Norris^  of  the  English  Academy.    9d. 

Some  of  Dr.  Collyer*s  Errors  stated  and  corrected.  With  a  Pre&tory 
Address  to  the  Old  Members  of  the  Salters'  Hall  Congregation  of  Protestant 
Dissenters!    8vo.    8s. 

A  Plea  for  the  Naaarenet,,  in  a  Letter  to  the  British  Reviewer.  By  Ser- 
vetus.    6s. 

On  tbe  Deity,  and  Mediatorial  Character  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.    By  Thomas  Brettf  Chelsea. 

Popular  Lectures  on  the  Bible  and  Liturgy,  By  Edward  Hawke  Locker, 
Esq.,E.R.S.     8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Sermons  on  the  Christian  Cliaracter,  wi)J)  Occasional  Discourses.  Bj 
Rev.  C.  J.  lioare,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Mitcharo,  and  late  Vicar  of  Blandfora. 
8vo.  9s.     12mo.  G^. 
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Some  of  llie  priacipol  Objections  to  Communion  with  Uio  Established 
Church  considered,  in  a  Sermon,  preached  Sept.  23, 1891,  the  Lord's  D^ 
immediately  subseoocnt  to  the  opening  of  a  new  and  enlarged  Independent 
Cbmpel  at  Asbford,  Kent.  By  Rev.  John  Mance,'D.D«  Publibhed  ti^ 
Reduest   -dvo.    Is.  6d. 

Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature,  exhibition  the  History  and  Fate  of  the 
Sacred  Writings,  including  Bibliggrapbical  Nouces  of  Translators,  and  other 
Biblical  Scholars.    By  Rev.  James  Townley.    3  vols.    8vo.     21.  2%, 

Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Kcclesiastes.  By  Ralph  Wurdlaw,  D.D.,  of 
OlasgQW.    8vo.     185.   ' 

Practical  Sennons,  selected  from  the  MSS.  of  Rev.  Joseph  Pickering, 
A.M.,  late  Minister  of  Paddin^too.    S  vols.    Sro.     IL  Is. 

A  Vindication  oi  the  Doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration,  as  understood 

Sthe  Uoiied  Church,  against  our  Moiiern  Sectaries  and  Seceders;  with 
iserrmtione  on  the  pernicious  Tendency  of  their  Tenets,  and  of  their  pro- 
selyting  Zeal,  and  the  Conduct  to  be  expected  from  tlie  Established  Cleigy, 
at  the  present  importanl  Crisis.    By  an  aged  Minister  of  Uie  GospeL  28.  -Od. 

likstrattve  Replies,  in  the  Form  of  £ways,-to  the  Questions  proposed  \3y 
the  Right  Rev.  Ilerbeit  Maj«h,  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterliocough,  to  Candidates 
for  Holy  Orders ;  in  which  his  Lordship's  Interrogations  are  shown  to  be 
constructed  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
£iM|and.     8vo.    6s.  6d. 

Mcide  Pitnridendaftfy  Arrealed,  and  Practically.  Improved ;  «  Sermon, 
pi«fdKd-by  the  Desiieof  Mr.  G.  J.  Fumcaux,  who  Shot  himself  at  White 
Conduit  House,  Sept.  19, 1891  i  .  By  Rev.  S.  P^t.     Is.  . 

Mental  Discipline ;  or,  Hints  on  the  Cultivation  of  Intellectual  Habits; 
addressed  particularly  to  Students  iu  Theolocgfy  and  Young  Preachers,  By 
Henrv  Forster  Burder,  A.M.    Sva    4s.  6d« 

Biblical  I'ragmtnts.  By  M.  A.  Schimmelpanninck,  Aathor  of  a  Tour  io 
Alet,  &c.  &C.    Qro.    7s.  (3d. 

The  Hand  of  Providenpe  Manifested,  in  a  faithful  Narrative  of  real  Facts, 
illustrative  of  its  Punishment  of  Vice,  and  Reward  of  Virtue.     ISmo.    6s4 

Letters  on  the  Nature  and  Tendency  of  the  Gos|)cl.  By  jlev.  David 
Ruisell,  Dundee.    12mo.    5s. 

j&fissaoiiafy  Tretitoient,  and  Hindoo  Deroondilation ;  including  some  Ob- 
serrations  oo  the  Political  Tendeneyof  the  Means  taken  to  £vangeliaa 
Hindoostan.    By  John  Bowen.    Ss.  6d. 

VOYAGES   AHQ  TRAVELS. 

Journal  of  an  EKpedition^  140a  Miles  up  the  Orinoco,  and  300  op  the 
Auraca.     Svo. 

A  Voyage  of  Discovery  into  the  South  Seas,  and  Behring's  Straits,  for 
the  Purpose  of  Finding  out  a  N.  E.  Passage. .  Undertaken  in  the  Years 
1816, 1817,  and  161^,  in  the  Ship  Roif,  tfaea  under  the  Command  of  Otto 
Von  Kotzebue,  Lieut,  in  the  Russian  Navy«    5  vols.    Svo.    21.  5s. 

Travels  in  Palestine,  through  the'  Countries  oi  Bashan  and  Gilead,  East 
of  the  River  Jordan.    By  J.  S.  Bucking;ham,  Esq*    4M>.    31.  ISs.  6<1. 

Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  Domesticy  Local,  and  Characteristic;  with 
Practical  Details,  for  the  Information  of  Emigmnttr  By  John  Housoo, 
Esq.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

A  Voyage  to  Afirica,  tncloding  a  Particular  Narrative  of  an  Embassy  to 
one  of  the  Interior  Kingdoms,  in  the  Year  1890.  By  William  Uuttou,  iate 
acting  Consul  foi*  Asbantee.    8vo.    18i. 

The  Tour  of  AMca,  selected  from  the  best  Authois.  By  Catherine 
Hutton.     Vol.111.    8vo.    12s. 
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An  Abridment  of  a  Voyage  to  Midagucar.  By  Abb6  Hoehow.  Small 
Biro.    3s.  CcT  i 

Fruits  of  Enterprise,  exhtbifed  in  the  Travels'  of  Bdzoni  m  SgJI*'  sad 
Nubia.    6s.,  coloured  79  6d. 

A  Tour  through  North  Wales,  describifig  its  Scenery  and  Oenenl  Cha- 
racter.  Illustrated  with  40  Select  Viei^^,  E^ha^ed  and  ekprndj  Cdoiircd, 
from  the  Originals  of  Messrs.  Turner,  R.A.    51.  As. 
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BritUh  and  tbreign  Stamen's  Fnend  Seeiety  and  Beihel  Umidn.^Tbk 
anniversary  of  tliis  institution  codBmenced  on  Monday,  Oct.  8tb,  when  a  ser> 
mon  was  preached  in  Great  Queen  Street  Ghapel,  by  the  Rev.G.  C.  Snuth. 
On  Tuesday,  the  9th,  the  Rev.  R.  MarkSj  Vi^ar  of  Great  Miaseaden,  Bocks, 
preached  for  the  society,  at  St.  Bride's  Church  in  the  mofningy  as  oo  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  did  the  Rev.  T.  Rttberts,  of  Biistol,  at  Zioa 
Chapel.  Nearly  <£lOO,  were  collected  at  the  different  services.  The  pablic 
meeting  was  held  at  the  City  of  London  Taveni,  on  Wednesday,  the  lOtfa,  in 
the  evening.  Soon  after  five,  the  great  room  was  crowded  toe&cesa,  aoda 
general  cry  was  raised,  that  no  more  could  be  admitted ;  still  m  multitude  of 
the  mo^t  respectable  ladies  and  gentlemen  cootinaed  to  antve^  and  the 
orchestra  ana  committee  room  were  quite  filled.  It  was  now  ahsolotely 
necessary  that  another  room  should  be  engaged,  which  was  alao  soon  filled, 
Iwd  several  persous  went  away.  Captt  Sir  Geofge  Keith^  Bart,  of  the  rojtl 
navy,  took  tne  chair  in  the  lower  room^  The  report  was  handed  down  as 
eoon  as  possible,  and  the  difieient  speakers  liastened  from  one  room  to 
another.  Amount  these  w^re  the  Rev.  Mr.  Norria,  from  Norfolk,  who  bad 
been  some  years'm  the  navy ;  the  Re^.  Mr.  Evans,  from  Cdlington,  who  had 
atoo  served  his  late  majesty  in  different  ships  of  war;  Cut.  Allen,  1^  N.; 
Lieut.  Arnold;  the  .Rev.  Meserst  Marks,  Roberta^  M'AUi  Sbarp,  Smidi 
and  others. 

Singular  Charader, — Joseph  Decker,  a  man  attired  in  a  rather  primi- 
tive style,  with  a  cloak  wrapped  round  his  bodv,  a  leather  grdle  round  hb 
loins,  a  long  beard,  barefooted  and  bareheaded^  with  a  staff  in  his  hand«  a 
native  of  Boston,  in  America,  who  has  for  some  time  resided  in  Viiginia 
Court,  Elizabeth  Row,  Dockhead,  and  gone  about  the  villages  in  the  nogb* 
bourhood  of  London,  preaching  and  baptizing  in  the  open  air,  was  on 
Monday  chaiged  before  the  magistrates  at  Union  Hall,  bv  the  Rector's 
Warden  of  Camberwell,  with  bemg  an  irapoator  and  a  vagabond,  and  with 
creating  a  riot  there.     The  following  are  the  facts  connected  with  the 
charge  against  the  prisoner  as  they  appeared  on  the  investigation.    On  the 
preceding  afternoon,  a  female,  one  of  l>ecker*8  followers,  appointed  to  meet 
nim  at  Camberwell  for  the  purpose  of  being  there  Imptized  by  him  in  the 
Surrey  canal;    On  the  pcisoner^s  arrival  on  the  bank  qt*  the  canal,  he  com- 
menced preachuig,  and  ne  soon  had  a  laige  congregation,  who  at  first  paid 
great  attention  to  his  address,  which  was  deliverMl  in  a  peculiar  style  of  sim- 
plicity.   On  the  arrival  of  the  female  who  was  to  be. immersed,  he  oilereri 
np  a  prayer  on  her  behalf.    The  people  paid  grtAt  attention,  excepting  some 
rude  boys,  bad  women,   and. low  fellows,  till  he  took  the  woman  by 
the  hand,  (she  having  fastened  her.  cloijbes.  down  to  the  lower  part  of  her 
legs,)  and  led  her  into  the  canal,  when  they  began  to.  shout  and  lioisa,  and 
throw  dead  dogs  and  cats  into  the  water.    Ue.reqiiested  thegpqd  people  to 
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()•  quiet  f()r  a  few  moments.    Silence  being  a  little  restored,  be  took  his 
station  in  the  water  by  the  woman's  side,  and  having  pot  one  hand  to  her 
shoulder,  and  held  her  hands  with  his  other  hand,  he  addressed  her — **  Art 
thoa,a  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he  died  to  save  sinners }'' 
The  female  answered,  **  I  believe  in  Jesus,  my  God  and  my  Redeemer."  Me 
then,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  exclaimed — "  My  dear  sister,  as  a  follower 
of  the  divine  example  of  tlie  cruoiBed  Jesus,  and  as  a  believer  in  him,  I  b«p« 
tize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Fatlier,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost."    He 
then  dipped-  her  by  gently  forcing  tier  into  the  water  backwards.    She  was 
pionged  under  the  water,  and  came  out  dripping  wet.    A  cloak  was  thrown 
over  her;  she  shook  hands  with  Decker,  and  walked  home  four  iniles  in  her 
wet  apparel.    As  sopn  as  she  was  gone,  the  drowd  assembled  be^an  to  play 
tricks  with  Decker ;  pushed  him  into  the  water^  trod  upon  him,  and  buffeted 
him  about;  and  the  churchwarden  interfered  and  brought  him  to  Union 
Hall ;  but  it  being  eight  o'clock  before  he  arrived,  the  magistrate  was  gone, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  be  taken  to  a  watch-house  until  next  day.    Glannon, 
the  offit:^.,  who  keeps  a  public  house,  took  him  under  his  protection,  dried 
his  clothes,  and  gat'o  him  a  bed.  He  drinks  water  only,  and  eats  the  coarsest 
food,  and  that  very  sparingly.    On  his  being  brought  before  Mr.  Chambers, 
the  magistrate,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  committed  no  legal  offisnce  : 
he  had  not  begged  alms ;  when  monry  was  offered  him,  and  some  persons 
did  ofier  him  sovereigns,  he  refused  to  touch  the  money.  *  If  any  one  asked 
him  to  eat,  he  would  take  a  little,  just  enough  to  Support  nature;  but  if 
money  was  put  in  his  lap  he  would  put  it  aside,  and  leave  them,  wbhiog 
them  **  God  speed.**    Mr.  Chambers  said  the  man  was  a  fbohsh  fanatic,  bat 
his  conduct  was  harmless,  and  ordered  him  to  be  discharged.   'The  prisoner 
said  that  for  four  years  he  had  been  called  to  preach  Christ,  and  he  had  gone 
on  his  master's  business  witliout  purse  or  scrip ;  he  had  not  totiched  coin  (bi* 
that  period,  and  yet  he  never  wanted  food.     Elijah  was  fed  by  ravens,  and 
God  also  provided  for  him.    His  object  i^  to  restore  primitive  Christiahtty ; 
,  and  the  mission  which  he  says  that  he  has  received  from  God,  is  to  go 
among  the  Ileatlien,  the  Greeks,  and  Turks,^  to  convert  them  to  true  Christi- 
anity. He  i»  soon  to  set  sail  for  Greece,  and  will  visit  Jerusalem.  His  passngfe 
has  been  paid  by  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of  his.    He  was  asked  to  prosecute 
the  penon  who  assaulted  him  at  Camberwell ;  but  he  replied,  "  No !   God 
forbid  I  should  put  any  man  in  bondage.    God  foi^ve  them,  they  knew  not 
what  they  did." 

New  Sect  in  Sweden, — A  letter  from  Stockholqi  in  the  French  pi^rs 
says,  ^  A  new  religious  sect  has  arisen  with  principles  which  menace  Sweden 
with  a  moral  pestilence.  It  is  called  the  Society  of  Readers,  and  tlie  founder 
is  a  disbanded  soldier,  and  the  peasants  of  Bothnia  are  his  apostles.  Their 
'  fundamental  maxim  is,  that  man  is  to  be  saved  by  faith  alone.  They  read 
only  the  Bible  and  the  works  of  Luther.  They  affect  great  contempt  aAd 
aversion  for  priests  of  nil  religions." 

Commemoration  of  Luther, — 'Ihe  erection  of  the  monument  at  Wittem- 
ourgh,  in  honour  of  Martin  Luther,  was  commemorate  with  great  solemnity 
on  the  31st  of  October.  The  day  being  extreme!y  fine,  the  concourse  of 
people  was  very  great,  and  the  whole  was  conducted  with  a  degree  of  order 
and  solemnity  suiuble  to  the  occasion,  and  which  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  the  spectators.  Ttie  statue  of  the  ^reat  reformer,  byM.Schadow, 
IS  a  masterpiece.  Before  the  statue  was  uncovered,  the  ancient  and  cele- 
brated hymn  **'  Ein  fette  Berg  itt  unter  OotC*  was  sung  in  chorus,  and  had  > 
a  surprisingly  sublime  efect.  Dr.  Nitsch  then  delivered  a  suitable  discourse ; 
at  the  conclusion  of.  which,  a  sigiml  being  given,  the  covering  of  the  monu- 
ment fell,  and  disclosed  this  noble  work.'  Many  of  the  spectators,  overpowered 
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bj  tbeir  feelu)g»,  fe)!  o&  their  Inees  in  adoraticm  of  the  AiAiigMy' wfao^v*  to 
this  great  roaa.  The  preacher  tbeu  put  up  a  toiemu  pmyer,  ctmdMag 
with  the  lord's  Prayer,  after  wl^icb  the  whole  asaemblY  mtag  die  bynn, 
"  The  Lord  appeared,  atid  reAored  to  us  his  work  through  ms  serrsot.  la 
the  evening,  a  bright  fire  was  kindled  in  iron  baskets  placed  atoQiid  ^ 
reouument,  and  was  kept  op  the  whole  niglit.  All  the  houses,  not  eioepris| 
the  smallest  cottage,  were  iliuininated;  the  town  house,  the  lyoeonSytheciistle, 
and  the  barracks,  were  distinguished  by  suitable  inscriptions,  ami  a  kift; 
illumioation  between  the  towers  of  the  town  announced  the  senee  in  wUeb 
the  inhabitants  of  Luther's  native  pkce  honoured  his  menory.  The  studeats 
from  Halle,  Berlin,  and  Leipsic,  conducted  themselves  in  the  most  esempbry 
loauDer,  and  went  at  eleven  at  night  to  the  market-place,  where  they  suig 
ieveral  academie  soQgB: 

Btraws  AMoa  ofRel^mu  Liberty. — llie  missaonnries  at  BangooQ  had 
repaimd  to  tin  capital^  since  the  accession  of  the  present  laonarch,  io  order 
to  congratulate  his  majesty,  and  solicit  his  protection;  when  he  returned  fer 
answer,  *'  that  they  raig^  freely  profess  their  own  religion  within  bis  ttni- 
tones,  and  preach  as  tt^y  pleased ;  but  if  any  Birmans  quitted  the  leligiaB 
of  the  country  to  join  them,  he  would  decapitate  the  apostates." 

Jubilee  in  Bilgium, — A  gentleman  who  was  traveUing  very  lately  is 
Belgium,^  witnessed  the  ceremonies  of  a  jubilee,  which  is  held  in  Bnisscb 
every  50  years,  in  memory  of  the  burnins  of  twelve  Jews,  whose  chine,  it 
seems,  was  inefeing  the  consecrated  wmr,  from  whidi  they  pretend  that 
blood  gusheo  out.  This  blood  ia  preserved,  and  esposed  to  toe  adoration  of 
the  deluded  populace  every  half  ceotorv.  The  cleigy,  in  grand  procesnoa, 
accompany  it  throurii  the  streets.  Multitudes  of  strangers  crowded  tbe  diy, 
from  ul  parts;  and,  while  supe^tition  inflamed  the  people,  it  seemed  to 
loosen  all  the  bonds  of  morality. 

.  French  Clergy, — ^It  i^  calculated  that  there  are  at  present  in  France  S6I9 
curates,  9S,844  temporary  curates,  5301  vipars,  1469  regular  priests,  873 
aln^n^r^  of  colleges  aid  hospitab.  The  number  of  priests  regularly  ofiiriiatii^ 
including  those  who  do  not  receive  pay  from  the  treasury,  amounts  to  96,185. 
-7 1361  Frend)  priests  died  in  the  year  1819;  and  in  the  same  year  tfaeie 
were  1401  ordikiations.  There  are  100  female  congregations,  pcMsessioK 
altogether  1791  establishments,  which  contain  11,759  sisters.  It  is  estimittcd 
that  these  chariti^le  women  constantly  administer  relief  to  nearly  C/^fiOO 
sick  persons,  and  gratuitously  instruct  63,000  poor  children. 

PhilaiUhfi^id  Society,  Mile  jEni/.'^Tharsday,  May  3,  a  very  numeroos 
and  respectable  company  dined  at  the  London  l^vem,  to  celebrate  tbe  anoi- 
versary  of  this  society  ;  H.  K.  H.  tlie  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  patron  of  the 
institution,  in  the  chain  The  directors  have  distributed  relief,  dttiitts  the 
last  year,  to  1669  poor  fiunilies,  and  released  from  prison  1S5  persons,  (who 
am  fathers  of  numerous  families,)  making  a  total  of  1787,  who,  ¥ritb  their 
families,  form  an  aggregate  of  7148  persons;  in  doing  which,  they  have  ei- 
pended  the  sum  of  «f  835.  9s.  3d. 

Artitte*  Benevolent  Fund,— The  eleventh  anniversary  festival  of  dm 
institution  took  place,  on  Monday,  May  7th,  at  the  FreeteasoDS'  Tavenn, 
Sir  T.  Baring  in  the  chair.  With  the  exception  of  tbe  Royal  Acadeay,  aa 
establishroetit  for  the  relief  of  artists  existed  previously  to  tbe  formation  af 
this  benevolent  fund,  in  1810.  Peculiar  pains  were  taken,  therefore^  ta 
establish  it  on  principles  both  liberal  and  just.  As  the  means  of  bnoeiog  a 
huge  bodv  of  artists  m  union',  it  was  determined  that  the  institution  mould 
consistDf  two  branches — the  first  to  be  supported  by  small  annual  oemtribu* 
toons  from  artists  only,  fdr  their  own  relief,  should  their  necessities  require  it, 
and  to  be  called  '<  The  Joint  Stock  Fond  ;'*  the  other  for  the  reiief^of  the 
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'wJ<iow4  'ft»d  Mfihans  o^iiitbta  u^  ^ubacribiiig,  to  b»  aopportcA  by  Tctoitdrgr 
iabscripcioas  iroiu  the  public,  fu)4^be  prolesioin of art»  aaidtt^ed  ''The 
Artwto'*  B«i)9volent  Fuod/'    Tho  m^jobers  of  tb«  joint  stwek^ioqiel^  «cc«|k 
of  nothing  frain  the  public :  their  Beceeailies,  whutev^.tbiey  inajrbe^  are  met 
by  funds  supplied  by  their  own  iiidustrpr.    Tbo  n«Dber»  iMive  uKiwiMd 
eveiy  year  since  the  first  eat^bliflbment  o^  the  ipstitmion ;  and  as  th*  aooiety 
is  not  limited  to  finjr  miinbery  all  artists  of  merit  reaidiog  in  the  imited-kine- ' 
dan  may  become  lae^abers.    The  accood  bmnch  of  tba  instilutioBy  site 
benevolent,  food,  is  intended  for  the  b^ne^t  of  the  widdw  and  orphana  -ef 
such  artists  imfy  ns  have  been  jaembers  9£  the  joint  stock  aoctety.    Unlets 
oo  artist  contributes  niuittttlly  to  that  land,  bis  widov  has  no  daim  on  ttha 
bciieYolent  fiind;  if  he  d««ies,  liis  widow  and  children  have  a  claim  as  tmOtef 
of  right  to  an  annuity^  for  l\ft»    AUitough  both  branches  of  the  insmution 
have  been  in  the  active  operation  of  their  beuarolent  intentiont  for  sereind 
rears,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  tlieir  funds  ace  in  a  highly  flourishing  cov* 
dition.  The  capital  of  the  benevolent  fund  is  cousiderably  moretfaapi  «£6;0(N)y 
exclusive  of  the  donations  and  subscriptions  reported  at  the  anniveisaiji^ 
which  aoioanted  to  jf  500, 

lAtercjy  Fund.— Thursday,  May  10,  was  held,  the  thirty^aecoMl 
anoivrnary  dinoer  oi  this  incorporated  society,  at  the  FMeaaasons'  Tayem ; 
the  Earl  of  Chichester  in  the  chair.  The  privileges  .coo  veyed  to  the  insti- 
toiion,  by  the  charter  granted  by  his  late  laiyeaiy^  whioh  enabhn  its  raeasbem 
fio  acquire  real  property,  are  approximatiog  tapidly  to  the  extent  peimittedy 
which  is  jE^yOOQ  per  annum.  In  aimoal  svbscriptions  and  donations,  tha 
fhstiugidsiied  patronage  before  enjoyed  by  the  society  is  matotained  id  its 
full  extent.  ^         '. 

Ltmdoti  Orphan  Asylum.-^'pie  siith  anniversary  dinner,  of  dba  ftiends 
and  sapporters  of  this  institution,  was  held  On  Thursday,  May  10,  at  th^ 
City  of  London  Tavern.;  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sassex  in  tba  chair^  who 
enterad  at  some  length  into  the  details  of  die  institution.  The  principal 
objact  now  was  to  raise  ^10,000,  to  commence  the  budding,  wlncb  it  mtik 
esdinated  would  cost  «£l  5,000.  This  boilding  was  to  contain  300  diiidivn^ 
of  whom  SOO  were  to  be*  boys.  There  were. at  present  in  the  estabUsbmSBt 
110  children.  The  usoal  toasts  were  subsKtuantay  given;  and,  praviousiy  to 
retiring,  his  royal  highness  announced  that  a  subsciiptaon  had  been  nuiea,  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  to  the  amount  of  «£i,470. 

Seoitiih  Hotpiial. — I'he  anniversary  of  this  most  useful  charity  was  oele* 
brated  on  Saturday,  May  1%  by  a  dinner,  in  the  Freemasans' Tavern ; 
U.  &.  H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence,,  in  .the  cbaii',  supported  by  f^nca  Lec^ld-, 
Lo^  Keithy  &C.  The  subscriptioos  of  the  evening  amounted  to  jBG60j  of 
which  his  maiesty  contributed  100  guineas. 

Poliikal  Econmay  CM.-^-On  Monday,  May  14,  a  dimaar  masting  was 
Jield,  at  tlie  Freemasops'  Tavem,  for  the  purpose  of  originating  a  dob  or 
society,  for  promoting  tba  knowledge  of  the  sdenpa  of  political  ecoooHrr; 
there  were  80  gentlemen  present,  aiocmgist  whom  were  Mr.  Kioardo,  Mr. 
Malthas,  Mr.  Keith  Doughis,  Mr.  Holland,  Col.  Torrens,  Mr.  IjiU,  Ma. 
Moskat,  Mr.  Tooke,  &c.  hc^  A  sec  of  rules  fon  the  government  of  the  club 
were  read  and  adopted.  We  understand  that  the  members  are  tO'dina 
together,  once  a  month,  during  the  season,  for  the  purpose  of  disciiSBiii^ 
questions  connected  with  economical  science. 

Si,  Patrick* s  Schoob.-r-Oii'  Monday,  May  14,  was  held  at  Fraemasons* 
Tavern,  the  anniversary  dinner  of  this  institution,  the  object  of  which  is, 
the  education  and  clothiog.the  children  of  die  ooor  oatholios,  in  6t.  "Giles's, 
and  its  vicanity ;  and  providing  an  asylum  fbr  tne  maintenaaoa  of  dcstituta 
fvmale  orphans  ;  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in  the  chair.  -The  children  who  were  the 
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objects  of  the  charity,  entered  the  room  at  about  half-past  niney  and  paraded 
round  the  table.  A  medal  wns  placed  round  the  neck  of  the  most  deserrtng 
boy  and  girl,  by  his  royal  highness^  accompanied  with  an  appropriate 
address*  A  considerable  sum  of  money  was  afterwards  raised  in  tiie  room, 
to  bromote  the  objects  of  the  charity. 

Brititk  and  Foreign  School  Society. — On  Thursday,  May  17,  the  airai- 
▼ersary  meeting  of  this  truly  philanthropic  society  was  held,  at  Freemasons* 
Tavern;  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  iJUssex  in  the  cTi^r,  who  apologized  for  the 
absence  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who   had  been  under  the  necessity  of 
leaving  town,  and  at  the  same  time  read  a  letter  from  his  grace,  couched  in 
the  wannest  terms  towards  the  society,  and  enclosing  a  donation  of  .£100 
per  annum.    The  report  represented  that  the  cause  of  universal  education 
was  going*  forward,  with  an  even  and  steady  pace,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad, 
where  the  society  claimed  a  considerable  share  in  the  extension  of  liberal 
▼iews ;  and  from  the  extensive  correspondence  which  they  had  entered  into 
with  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  widely  in- 
strumental to  the  diffusion  of  light.  In  the  metropolis  alone,  90,689  children 
had  been  educated,  on  the  system  oflnutual  instruction.    They  now  enume- 
rate 43  sohools  in  the  metropolis,  upon  the  same  system,  of  which,  93  have 
•been  established  within  the  last  five  years,  and  they  are  still  increasing  at 
the-same  rate.    The  committee  had  found  that  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
schools  but  rarely  arose,  from  the  want  of  support  for  them ;  for  the  pc»or 
wanted  nothing  to  make  them  appreciate  the  benefits  of  education,  of  which 
they  were,  in  most  cases,  eager  to  avail  themselves,  but  it  arose  froai  the 
cost  of  erecting  a  school  room,  which  the  poor  themselves  would  afterwards 
support.    In  no  instance  hod  the  rise  of  one  school  been  attended  by  tbe 
fall  of  another ;  on  the  contrary,  in  roost  instances,  the  success  of  one  bad 
prepared  for  the  successful  introduction  of  another.    The  British  systenn  was 
spreading  progressively  through  Scotland  arid  Ireland.    Many  masters  bad 
been  taught  last  year,  at  the  school  in  the  Borough.    In  India,  this  system 
bad  gained  a  footing  amongst  one  hundred  millions  of  souls,  who  were 
junder  British. influence.    At  Calcutta,  no  less  than  88  schools  had  been 
established ;  and  a  school  for  the  education  of  females,  a  thing  never  heard 
of  before,  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  was  about  to  be  instituted.  The  natives 
wera  perfectly  disposed  to  partake  of  the  education  offered,  and  there  w«s  no 
doubt  that,  if  tlie  enterprise  were  carried  on  with  spirit,  they  would  be  enabled 
to  chase  away  that  numerous  train  of  evils   w-hich  always  accompanied 
superstition.    T(^e  progress  which  the  British  system  was  making,  on  the 
continent,  ivas  particularly  satisfactory.     In  France,  and  the  Netherlands, 
it  had  onswered  beyond  the  greatest  expectations.    In  Italy,  their  pro- 
gress had  been,  in  some  measure,  impeded  by  the  late  convulsions;  but 
at  Florance,  no  less  than  93  schools  had  been  established,  of  which  tfaxee 
•were  for  girls.     With  Spain,  the  committee  had  maintained  a  constant  oom- 
inunication,  and  the  subject  would  soon  be  taken  into  consideratioQ  by  the 
Cortes.     Manyschoolsnad,  however,  been  established  there, already.     The 
jpeport  proceeded  to  give  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  progress  which 
education  was  making   in  North  and   l^uth  America,  at  St.  Domxn^go, 
and  other  islands  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  globe.     It  concloded^  however, 
by  representing  that  much  remained  to  be  done,  even  in  our  own  coontry, 
and  exhorted  the  pious  and  liberal  not  to  slacken,  but  to  increase  their  en- 
deavours, fprthe  success  of  a  cause  in  which  the  highest  and  best  interests  of 
.society  were  so  greatly  concerned. 

Jew9*  Free.  SchooL — On  Thursday,  May  17,  the  first  stone  of  the  Jews 
free  school,  in  Bell  Lane,  Spiialfields,  for  600  boys,  and  300  girls,  was  laid 
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by  the; president,  Samuel  Joseph,  Esq.  accompanied  by  the  officers  and  com^ 
mittee;  on  which  occasion,  the  Rev.  Dh  Herschel,  chief  rabbi,  deliYereda. 
very  emphatic  prayer  fur  its  success.  This  school,  established  about  four 
Years  since,  by  the  Hebrew  nation,  for  the  instruction  of  the  Jewish  poor, 
has  evinced  roost  astonishing  proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  the  improved  system 
of  education,  and  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  means  of 
improving  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  that 
community. 

Sont  of  the  Clergy  — The  anniversair  meeting  of  the  corporatioii 
of  the  sons  of  the  clergy  took  place  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  Tnursday, 
May  17,  where  a  sermon  was  preaohed,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rennell,  A.  M. 
vicar  of  Kensington,  and  christian  advocate  in  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
from  St.  John,  c.  18,  v.  36.  The  collection  at  the  cathedral  doors  amounted 
to  «f  886.  Is.  6d.,  which  (coupled  with  the  money  at  the  rehearsal,)  netted 
^310.  Is.  6d.  In  th)e  evening,  in  Merchant  Tayfora'  Hall,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  gentlemen  sat  down  to  an  elegant  and  sumptuous  dinner,  at  about  five 
o'clock,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  chair,  supported  by  the  Dukta 
of  Gloucester,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  &c.  A  liberal  collection  was 
afterwards  made,  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution. . 

Royal  Humane  Society. —^The  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Humane  society  was  celebrated,  on  Thursday,  May  17,  by  a  dinner,  at  the' 
City  of  London  Tavern,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  president,  in  the 
chair.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  company  were  presented  with  a  striking 
proof  o  f  the  utility  of  the  society*  by  the  introduction  of  the  individuals, 
who,  by-  its  agency,  have  been  rescued  from  premature  death,  and  restored  to 
society,  during  the  last  year,  and  who  amounted  to  no  less  a  number 
than  131.  Several  gentlemen,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  preserving  the 
lives  of  some  of  Uieir  fellow-creatures,  received  honorary  medals  from  the 
hands  of  the  president. 

British  India  Society, — On  Saturday)  May  26,  a  most  numerous  and  re- 
spectable meeting  was  held,  at  the  great  room  of  the  Thatched  House 
Tavern,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of  founding  **  A  Society 
for  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Improvement  of  tlie  Native  inhabitants  of 
British  India;''  the  Right  Hon.  J.  C.  Villiers,  M.  P.,  in  the  chair,  supported 
by  the  Earl  of  Clare,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Lord  Teisnmootb, 
liord  Dunally,  Lord  Gambier,  Lord  Gosport,  Sir  James  Macintosh,  M.P. 
Sir  Wm.  Bnrroughs,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  the  Right  Hon.  J,  Sullivan,  Admiral 
Sir  J.  Sauinarez,  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton,  M.  P.»  and  several  directors  of  the  East 
India  Cooapany ;  and  others,  who  had  filled  high  official  situations  in  its' 
service  abroad.  Zachariah  Macaulay,  Esq.  warmly  urged  the' necessity  of 
educating  female  society  in  India.  Robert  Stephen,  Esq.  made  a  similar 
appeal,  and  the  recommendation  was  then  embodied  in  a  resolution.  The 
whole  business  of  the  meeting  went  off  unanimously,  and  a  large  subscript 
tion  was  supplied  in  aid  of  the  commencement  of  the  institution. 

Asylum  for  Recovery  of  Health. — A  meeting  of  the  subscribers  and- 
frienos  of  this  excellent  institution  took  place  on  the  97th  of  May,,  at  the 
Thatched  House  Tavern ;  Mr.  Holland,  of  the  Albany,  in  the  absence  of 
the  patron,  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York,  in  the  chair.  The  Report  stated 
the  amount  of  donations  siqce  last  general  meeting  to  be  ,£871.  17s.  and  of 
annual  subscriptions  <£l37.  13s.  Of  these  sums,  «£500  was  invested  in' 
exchequer  bills,  and  the  remainder  is  in  the  hands  of  tlie  treasurer.  A 
resolution  was  proposed,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  a  suitable  place 
he  taken  for  the  formation  of  an  asylum,  and  the  persons  named  in  the 
motion  were  authori/.ed  to  treat  for  the  same.  .     .    •     *      v 

Society  of  Arts,  ic — A  most  numerous  iind  respectable  meeting  tooK 
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ig.  dbe  aaikiiBl  report 'of  thu  «ooitity,  alid  witaeniDgnhe  distribution  of 
hononory  inedals  to  tbc  successfiil  candidates  in  the  severel  bmnchesof  tbe 
fine  arts^  anlnafrctiires,  &c.  The  reiport  contained  nany  iiitcresttng  fints, 
strikingly  ittustwtive  of  the  sqcoesa  otthe  eseptions  in  the  society,  iiktr  n 
had  been  reed,  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sosses,  who'pi«aif|ed,.distiibated  the 
hothnry  rewatida,  accoinpenying  each  with  ssonie  appropriate  obsenatioBi. 
The  first  gentleman  named  was,  C.  Fyshe  Palmer,  Esq.  M.  P^  to  whoa 
vere-j^Ten  two  laige  gold  medals,  end  a  large  silver  medal.;  thfe  two  first  for 
plaiiting  f80  acres  with  89S,4S0  forest  trees,  and  30,700  daks  for  timber  ^ 
the  laltter  for  sowing  816  bushels  oC  acorns  on  £40  acres,  llie  next  %vas  a 
laiglp  gold  medal,  given  to  Thomas  Wilkinsoii,  £sq.  of  Fitzroy-sqoare,  for 
aowii^  S40  buehels  of  acorns  on  960  acres.  The  smiill,  or  Ceres  gold  medal, 
^as  given  to  Sir  W.  Templer  Pole,  Bart.  Shute  House,  near  Ax  minster,  for 
liuni^  89d,000  oaks  frokn  acoms.  To  Henry  Potts,  E^q.  vthe  large  silver 
SMdai,  for  planting  194  acres  with  598,440  forest  trees;  and  to  Edward 
Pavsbo,  Esq.,  of  Alddiflfe  Hall,  near  Lqiicaster,  the  large  gold  a^edal,  frr 
embanking  166  acres  lof  marsh  land  from  the  sea.  To  the  candidates,  in  the 
polite  arts,  there  were  41  medals;  of  different  kinds,  distributed.  Mr.  W* 
8alisbaiv,  of  Brompton,  received  the  Ceres  silver  medal,  for  mattiiiig  made 
of  the  Typka  latifolia^  or  bull-rush,  which  promises  to  "be  a  source  of  em- 

Sdyment  to  many  poor  persons.  The  Isis  gold  medsil  was  ^ven  to 
[r.  Bishop,  forhb  dnoovery  of  millstone  of  superior  quality.  In  ntfecbanics, 
there  vrehe  14  inventions,  lient.  N-  H.  Nicholas,  R.  N.  received  the  \m^ 
silver  mndal,  for  a  semaphore,  of  superior  constmction.  Mr.  S.  Bariow,  o# 
the  ro^  academy  df  Woolwich,  received  the  large  gt^d  medal,  for  the 
intention:  of  an  institiiBent  to  correot  the  local  variation  of  a  ship's  i^inpass. 
The  gofid  medal  was  also  granted  to  Mr.  Jacob  Perkins,  of  Fleet  Street, 
for  a  most  important  invention  of  instruments,  to  ascertain  the  trim  of  a 
ship;  whether  loaded  or  uotdaded,  at  sea  or  in  harbour.  Thi»  gentlenian 
also  received  the  laige  silver  medal,  for  the  discovery  of  a  method  of 
ventilating  the  holds  of  ships,  and  warming  and  ventikiting  opintnnents. 

Soeiehf  fix  the  Supprtukm  cf  Vice. — The  operations  of  thies  society  have 
been  chieHy- directed  to  tfie  suppression  of  the  sale  of  obscene  prints,  and 
^DufT  boxes,  and  to  punish  flagrant  violations  of  the  «abbath.  During  che 
IfUt  four  years,  the  socie^'has  instituted  191  proseciitions,  all  of  which 
have  dther  led  to^obvictions,  or  to  recognizances  not  to  repeat  the  offence. 
They  have  also  instituted  prosecudons  against  Mr.  Carl  tie  and  his  wife,  for 
the  sale  of  iaiidel  publications;  and  also  against  Davison,  which  latter 
Hlone  has  cost  them  a£i77.  10s. 

EiV^iaymemt  of  the  Poor. — ^At  a  meeting  of  the  provincial  coronnttoe,  for 
enck^uragemeot  of  industry  and  redoction  of  the  poor's  rate,  lately  held  ar 
the/Kihg^s  Head  Tasrem,  Poultry;  Benjamin  Willes,  Esq.  in  the  chair. 
Resolved,  that  it  ig  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  permanent  relief  to  the 
distressed  labouring  classes  can  only  be  effected  by  legislative  enactments — 
S.  That  the  circnmstancfeii  of  society,  at  this  time,  cordially  suggest  the  m- 
tesaity  of  providing  suitable  employment,  whereby  the  labouring  portiun  of 
durcooimanity  may  be  enabled  to  subsist,  without  parochidl  aid ;  and  that, 
for  this,  purpbje,  the  cnlrivation  of  the  soil,  especially  waste  land,  ofiers  a 
most  eminent  resource.— d.  Resolved,  therefore,  that  the  petition  to  die 
House  of  Commbms,'  now  tead,  for  a  bill  for  aflbidiug  employment  axri^ 
relief  to  the  distressed,  laboaring  pOor,  be  adopted ;  also  that  a  copy  of  the 
same  do  lie  for  s%iiatqreB,  *  at  the  King*s  Head  Tarem,  Poultry.--^.  That 
copies  of  this  petition  be  printed,  and. sent  to  ngetits,  foced  on  for  the  ptir< 
pbMy  in  ^veiy  town  and  village,  and  that  such  agents  shall  obtain  as  laany 
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^Igiiatttreft  M-pbMiUe.---5.  That  in  ckieii,  and  large  towns,  which, contain 
nomtban  fourparislieSy  agpnts  for  this  object  be  procured  in  every  parish. 
— ^.  That  it  be  reoomnieiSled  to  each  agent  £xea  on,  in  their  parishes,  to 
eiDpioj  ibe  public  crier  to  give  notice  raat  this  petition  lies  at  ^ach  inn  or 
othtr  public  place,  as  nifty  be  choa^  t>y  «och  agent. — 7.  That  to  carry  these  . 
into  efecv,  one  agent  for  each  county  shall  be  iived  on  to  obtain  agents  in 
all  die  towns,  %x,  wtndti  his  county  contains. — 8.  Diat  a  sabscription  be 
iipsoed  for  defraying  the  expenses. 

St.  BMHhdamem^t  HoapitaL-^yf^  are  happy  to  announce  to  the  public, 
that  the  governors  of  this  ilospftal  have  abolished  all  fees,  and  waid  dues, 
on  the  admission  of  patients.  The  poor  will  be  receivea,  in  future,  free  of 
any  chaige  whatever.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  those  who 
liave  brought  into  effect  Ihis  act  of  real  pliilanthropy.  The  admission  oH 
patients  will,  hereafter,  be  on  «very  Thursday,  from  11  to  1<  o'clock. 

BiMevoknt  buUiutimi  for  delhering  Married  Wom^n  at  their  omn 
Habitation*. — ^The  friends  and  subscribers  to  this  valuable  institution  had 
their  fortieth  anniversary  dinner,  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  on  Friday,  June  1st. 
M.  A.  Taylor,  Esq.  Al.  P.  in  the  chair.  During  the  last  year,  968  married 
women  received  eracient  assistance^  and  tliough  there  were  19  critical  cases, 
only  one  woman  died. 

Society  for  the  Improvement  efPriton  Diicipiine. — On  Saturday,  June  ft, 
theannoal  otoetiog  of  Che  society  took  place,  at  the  Freemasons*  Tavern;, 
the  Duke  of  Gtoucester  in  the  diair.  The  report  stated,  that  there  had 
been  great  imprbvenient  in  prison  discipline  during  the  last  year,  and  alluded 
to  the  very  beneficial  effects  that  resulted  from  the  infliction  of  hard  labour 
apoo  old  and  dotennined  oftnders.  It  dwelt  strongly  upon  the  good  effects 
•f  religions  instruction  to  prisoners,  and  related  many  instances  where,  from 
the  BMment  this  had  commenced  in  prisons,  the  number  of  criminals  had 
considerably  decreased ;  and  there  was  scarcely  an  instance  of  the  re-cpm* 
aiitment  of  persons  in  these  prisons,  who  had  been  once  dischaiged.  The 
coasmittee  spoke  in  the  warmest  terms  of  the  exertions  of  the  ladies* 
committee,  and  of  the  beneficial  results  of  their  labours,  and  presented  a 
iattering  account  of  the  happy  consequences  which  had  accrued  from  the, 
plan  adopted,  of  procuring  an  asylum  for  juvenile  offenders,  \%ho,  after  being 
peoisbed  for  their  crimes,  were  turned  loose  upon  society,  without  friends^ 
and  without  any  resource,  but  a  retom  to  their  criminal  pursuits. 

Widoms*  ¥rtendand  Benevolent  Society, — ^The  eleventh  annual  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  at  Bridewell  Hospital,  on  Monday,  June  4th,  1831 ; 
the  president,  the  Rev.  H.  Bodd,  in  the  chair.  From  the  repoit  of  the  pro- 
ceeding 6f  the  society,  during  the  past  year,  it  appeared  that  1068  cases, 
consiating  of  3777  individuals,  had  been  relieved,  of  which  465  cases  had 
ceosived  effectual  relief;  and  nearly  10,000  visits  had  been  made  to  the 
poor.  Daring  the  past  winter,  the  society  had  distributed  amongst  their 
cases,  6 If  tons  of  potatoes,  85  barrels  of  herrings,  5  bushels  of  ^ts,  115^ 
chaldrons  of  coals,  69  mattresses,  and  96  bed  rugs.  The  receipts  of  the 
year,  locliidiDg  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  on  the  1st  of  May, 
16S0,  of  j£99S,  9s.  9d.  amounted  to  ^1834.  Ss.  lOd. — the  expenditure  to 
4£l741.  IBs.  4d.  leaving  a  balance  of  only  £92.  5s.  6d.  to  carry  the  com- 
mittee throagh  the  summer  months.  We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  from  the  want 
of  fuods,  this  excellent  society  is  impeded  in  its  useful  labours;  several  dis- 
trstsed  and  deserving  cases  have  been  discontinued,  and  several  of  the  visitors 
have  not  received  the  amount  of  their  disbursements  for  the  last  two  months. 
Natiomil  •Schoobt^-*Tbe  anmiad  general  meeting  of  this  society,  for  the 
m  of  'the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the  established  Church,  was  held 
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on  Tbpnda;,  June  .7^  at  the  Central  School^  Baldwin's  Ganlena,  Gff«y*a  laa 
Lane ;  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  uf  Canterbury  in  the  chair*  sumiaDded 
bv  a  numerous  body  of  bishops,  nobility,  and  gentry  of  the  highest  respect- 
aoility.  The  report  stated,  amongst  a  variety  of  giatif^fing  &cta,  tlwt  a 
legacy  had  been  oequeathed  to  the  society,  in  the  last  year,  by  James  Hs^yes, 
Esq.  of  .^f 5,000 ;  from  which  the  greatest  advantaires  had  resulted  to  dw 
interests  of  the  institution,  as  its  fundi  ^ere  previously  much  deterioiatcd  hf 
the  expenses  attending  the  erection  of  additional  schools,  and  iuddentai 
disbursements.  In  the  list  of  subscriptions  were  several  very  monificeDt 
donations,  and  the  names  of  many  eminent  persons. 

CUy  of  London  Lying-in  Hospital — llie  half-vearly  court  was  held  m 
Wednesday,  June  20.  Sir  John  Perriug,  Bart,  the  presidetit,  iti  the  chair. 
Communication  was  made  of  a  it^cy  of  .£3,000,  four  per  cents,  by  Abel 
Woith,  Ksq.;  another  from  Ch.  Fieschell,  Esq.  of^SOO,  and  a  perpetail 
annuity  of  e£50  per  annum,  issuing  opt  of  funded  capital,  given  to  Cbrist^s 
Hospital,  for  this  npd  other  charitable  purposes. 

Seventh  Anniversary  qf't/^e  Baptist  Irish  Societu- — ^The  seventh  annirer- 
sary  of  tlii^  society  was  held  on  Friday,  the  2f  ud  of  June,  attheCi^  of 
London  Tavern,  at  seven  o'clock;  William  Burls,  Esq.  treasurer,  ia  the 
cliair.  From  the  report,  it  appeared  that  the  society  has  90  schook:  is 
Clare  14,  in  Cork  6,  in  Longford  and  Westmeath  5,  in  Tipperary  4,  in  M190 
24,  in  $ligo  25,  in  Leitri^i  2.  In  the  province  of  Connaught  alciie  there  aie 
about  5000  chiliiren,  QOO  of  whom  can  repeat  from  one  to  four  chapters  eC 
the  New  Testament,  anda  hui^dred  the  whole  Gospel  of  John,  each*  Tea 
are  Sunday  and  evening  schools.  All  the  schools  contain  7000cbildreD; 
and  since  the  commencement  of  the  ^ciery,  nearly  30,000  children  have 
received  gratuitous  instruption.  There  are  25  readers  of  the  Irish  Scriptaies, 
and  seven  itiuerapt  English  ministers.  One  of  these,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Du^ep, 
of  Athlone,  uho  had  retired  to  rest  th^eveniug  before,  in  good  health,  wk 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  on  the  morning  when  this  was  read.  Ilie  anaHl 
expenditure  of  the  society  is  upwards  uf  o£2,000,  and  tlic  certain  iacasK 
not  a  quart (.T  of  that  sum. 

Advantages  of  Education. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Waugh,  enlarging  lately  at  a 
public  Sunday  school  meeting  on  the  blessings  of  education,  and  turaiiig 
to  his  native  country,  Scotland,  fur  proof,  related  to  his  auditors  the  follow- 
ing anecdote: — At  a  board-day,  at  tne  Penitentiar}',  at  Millbank,  the  food  of 
the  prisoners  was  discussed,  and  it  was  proposed  to  give  Scotch  broth  tfaike 
a  week.  Some  of  the  governors  were  not  aware  what  sort  of  soup  the  badej 
made,  and  desired  to  taste  a  specimen  before  they  sanctioned  the  measure. 
One  of  the  officers  was  accordingly  directed  to  go  to  the  wards,  and  briif  a 
Scotchwoman,  competent  to  the  culinarv  task,  to  per(brm  it  in  the  kitdbeo. 
After  long  delay,  the  boniU  fancying  tlie  Lrotli  was  ueing  made  all  the  while, 
the  fellow  returned  and  told  the^  honours,  that  th^e  was  no  ScUckweaamM  as 
the  house! 

Protestant  Mnseum  of  celebrated  Reformers, — The  protestants  of  Fruce 
have  not  only  ventured,  within  a  few  years  past,  to  publbh  new  works, «• 
plaining  and  vindicating  (heir  sentiments,  but  they  have  very  recently  taken 
a  st^p  that  formerly  would  have  been  deemed  the  height  of  pre^umptiiMi* 
They  propose  to  publish  a  collection,  entitled  M^sie  des  Prot^ians  cciHreSj 
^c. — "  Museum  of  celebrated  protestants,  who  have  appeared  from  the 
commencement  of  the  refonnation  to  the  present  day."  'Ike  work  will  con- 
sist of  lithographic  portraits  of  the  earliest  reformers*,  and  others  of  the  seme 
faith,  distmguisheu  by  their  rank,  their  talents,  and  ilieir  >»utl'crin^,  witb 
short  memoirb  of  their  lives.  It  is  proposed  t,o  extend  this  collection  to  ahiwt 
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IdO  pArtiMto.  It  will  be  iMiblisbediit  the  Pro«est«nt  liblt^,  iti  the  Phoe  de 
Loavre. 

New  Jemnk  TForsAi/).— 'Among  the  novehieH  of  the  last  Leipsic  fair,  was 
the  celehration  of  Jewish  divine  service,  in  the  Gerroan  language,  with  a 
seraiea  aod  ptalm-singing,  acooiding  to  the  new  Ilambiin;h  temple  service. 
Two  Jewish  men  of  letters,  Mr.  Zang,  from  Berlin,  and  Mr.  Waltiiohn,  from 
I>essai],  delivered  moral  discourses,  which  were  highly  a(>plauded :  and  the 
lioe  compositions,  in  the  Jewish  psalms,  were  sung  with  the  accompaniment 
of  an  organ.  This  new  temple  service  has  extraordinary  success,  and 
|>romises  to  realize  the  wishes  of  the  venerahle  Dr.  Freelandtfr,  at  Berlin, — 
*'  relief  from  all  Talroudic  restraints  on  religious  belief,  and  a  return  to  the 
pure  Mosaic  worsiiip." 
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Jy6atk$* — April  19.  At  Rk>  Janeiro,  field  marshal  John  Shadwel  Connell, 
eounsellor  of  war,  and  knight  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  governor  of  Lagos 
and  Faro,  and  until  1806,  of  the  kingdom  of  Algarve,  in  Portugnl  — 26.  At 
Itf  ontnenl,  rev.  Georee  Jenkins,  chaplain  to  the  forces  in  Canada,  and  for- ' 
inerly  curate  of  Midhurst,  Sussex. —  May  8.  Near  Calcutta,  col.  Edward 
Maokenzie,  C.  fi.  sun'eyor  general  of  India,  whose  talents,  erudition,  and 
research,  as  an  antiquary,  must  be  well  known  to  every  oriental  scholar.*:-* 
99.  At  Serampore,  near  Calcutta,  Mrs.  Carey,  wife  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Carey, 
the  excellent  and  highly  useful  missionary  there.  —  June,  At  Copenhagen, 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  admiral  Winterfeldt,  the  senior  of  the  Danish  navy. — ' 
July  9.  At  Rome,  cardinal  di  Puteo,  suh-dean  of  the  sacred  college. —  Atig. 
In  Paris,  count  Peter  Rielde  Boumonville,  marshal  of  France,  minister  at  war 
in  1703,  and  one  of  the  four  deputies  sent  to  the  aitny  to  arrest  Dumonrier, 
who  was  much  attached  to  him,  and  called  him  his  Ajax.    He  was  delivered 
up  by  that  general  to  the  Austrians,  and  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Olrautz, 
until  exchanged,  with  his  companions,  in  1795,  for  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVi.' 
He  was  afterwards  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  in  Holland,  and  was  by 
Uaonaparte  made  a  senator,'*  a  count,  and  a  member  of  the  legion  of  honour, ' 
and  lent  ambassador  to  Berlin,  and  to  Spain;     He  voted,  however,  for  his 
axcloiion  from  the  throne,  in  1814,  and  was  so  active  in  the  restoration  cf 
the  Bourbons,  that  he  was  proscribed,  on  his  return,  and  retired  to  Ghent ; 
the  king  having  in  the  interim  created  him  a  peer  of  France.     He  was  also 
appointed  a  privy  counsellor,  and  in  1819,  elected  one  of  the  secretaries  of^ 
tha  <:haraber.-— 9.  Rev.  W.  Button,  40  years  pastor  of. the  Baptist  Churchy' 
l^ean  Street,  Soutliwark,  67. —  6.  At  Brainerd,  a  missionary  settlement,' 
amongst  the  Indians,  rev.  Samuel  Worcester,  D.  D.  of  Salem,  Mass^-* 
chusetts,  tlie  intelligent  and  laborious  secretary  to  the  American  Board  of* 
Commissioners    for  foreign   missions.  —  7.     At   Bnmdenborgh  house,'  at 
twenty-five  minutes  past  ten  in  the  evening,  of  inflammation  in  the  bowels,  in 
the  54th  year  of  her  age,  her  most  gracious  Majesty,  Caroline  Amelia  Eliza- 
beth, Queen  Consort  ot'  England.  She  was  the  second  daugliter  and  fifth  child 
of  tbe  gallant  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  by  H.  R.  H. 
Augusta,  eldest  sister  of  his  late  majesty  George  theThird.  She  was  bom  on 
the  17th  of  May,  1768,  and  on  the  Sth  of  April,   179a,  was  married  to  his 
jpreaent  majesty,  George  the  Fourth,  by  whom  she  had  one  daughter,  the  Into 
lamented   Princess  Chariotte  of  Saxe  Cobourg.7-9.  At  Uonie,  sir  Walter 
8ynott,  Bart.,  oi  Ballymoyer,  co.  of  Annagh.    (>even  brothers  of  this  family, 
which  funuerly  held  laiige  possessions  in  the  county  of  Wexford>  of  which* 
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tbay  were  d«|irived  by  CromweU,  eat  nt  <md  time  in  the  Irith  parfamtwt,  TV. ' 

— 16.  In  the  ^st  year  of  his  age,  Francis  Hai^grave,  ^sq.  one  of  his  maieetj's 
coHnselyimd  re6>raerof  liverpobl.  This  learned  barneter,  one  of  the  fatiKnof 
(he  professioDy  is  well  knoim  to  the, public,' as  editor  ^f  the  State  Trials  and 
Coke's  Institutes,  aad  by  various  woriis,  on  different  branchea  of  the  law. 
He  had  been  in  a  state  of  mental  imbecility  for  some  years,  and  in  18Jd,oe 
a  petition  being  presented  to  that  effect,  his  valuable  law  libiaiy,  iiidatt^ 
^io  manuscripts,  was  purchased  by  Paritament,  and  deposited  for  paUic  use 
in  the  library  of  Lincoln's  Inn. — 93.   John  Buck,  esq.  of  liocoln's  Jon, 
barrister-at-law,  and  of  Montague  Place,  Russell  Square. — 96.  Mr.  Baito- 
lossi,  son  of  the  late  eminent  engraver  of  that  name^  and  himself  ao  aitm  of 
considerable  reputation  in  the  same  line. — SO.  James  Robinson  Soott,  esq. 
P.  R.  S.  £.  F.  L.  S.  late  senior  president  of  the  royal  medical  societv  of 
Ediubuigh,  lecturer  on  botnny,  &c. — September.  At  Paris,  in  the  Rue  t^cn- 
dome,  baron  Corvisart,  tlie  celebrated  physician,  and  medical  writer. — 16. 
At  Bagneres,  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  whilst  acting  the  partof  Dunnont,  in  ''la 
Jeune  Hotesse,"  M.  Ruelle,  comedian.-— 16.  Lieut,  gen.  baron  Chaoses  Von 
Cardell,  the  first  officer  who  oi^nised  the  honeartiUeiy  ia  Sweden,  and  db- 
tinguisbed  himself  greatly  in  the  defence  of  Stralsuod,  in  1807,  as  be  ako 
did  in  directing  the  operations  of  the  Swedish  artillery,  in  the  battles  of 
Gfossbierin,  Dennewiu,  Juterbock,   and   I^eipsic. — At  his  .k»^y  hotel, 
among  the  hills,  1ft  miles  S.£.  from  Hariisbuig,  Penusylvania,  Mr.' Wilson, 
who  for  many  years  endeavoured  to  be  a  solitaiy  reduse  from  the  society  of 
men,  except  as  far  as  was  necessary  for  his  support.    3is  ^eliI«n|^nt  was 
principally  occasioned  by  the  nnelanclioly  manner  of  ibe  ^ath  of  tiis  sister, 
by  which  his  reason  was  also  partially  affected.    She  had  been  condemned 
to  die»  near  Philadelphia,  for  a  crime  committed  in  t|ie  hope  of  concealing 
her  shame  firom  the  world,  aiid  the  day  of  execution  was. appointed.    In  die 
mean  time,  her  brother  used  his  utmost  means  to  obtain  her  pardon  from 
the  governor.    He  had  succeeded,  and  his  horse  foamed  ana -bled»  as  he 
spurrod  him  homeward.    But  an  unpropitious  lain  had  swdied  the  streams ; 
he  was  compelled,  to  pace  the  bank  in  agony,  and  to  gaze  upon  the  msfaii^ 
waters  that  threatened  to  blast  his  oqly.hf^  !    At  the  earliest  mcNnent  tint 
a  ford  was  practicable,  be  clashed  through,  and  arrived  at  the  plaoe  of  exe- 
cution, just  in  time  to — see  the  last  struggles  of  his  sister  1    Tlus^was  die 
fatal  blow.    He  retired  into  the  hills  of  Dauphin  county — employed  himself 
in  making  grindstoues;  was  very  ei^s^t  in  his  accounts,  but  .was  ofaaen«d 
frequently  to  be  estranged ;  and  one  morning  was  lomid;dead  by  a  few  of  his 
neighbours,  who  bad  left  him  the  evening  previous  in  good  health. — ^At^a- 
doa^the  abb6  Simeon  Assemanni,.a  native  of  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  but  broogj^ 
^p  in  Rome,  where  his  fiiinily  was/naturelized*    Having  settled  at  Padua^  be 
became  professor  of  oriental  languages  in  the  university  of  that  city.    He  war 
a  member  of  the  acadenriy  of  science,  letters,  and  the  arts,  and  also  of  the 
royal  institute.  He  published  several  works,  much  esteemed  fortheir  Icamiog. 
— ^In  Great  Pulteney  Street,  Dr.  Polidon^  who  accompanied  Lord  Byroo 
abroad,  as  his  domestic  physician.    He  was  the  autbor  of  the  Vampyre, 
fittribnted  ibr  some  time  to  his  lordship's  pen,  andof  a  volume  of  poems, 
latelv  published.     He  also  wrote  laigely  for  the  periodicals  of  the  day:    His 
deatn  was  occasioned  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy, — William  Kinnaiid,  esq.  senior 
maeistrate  of  the   Thames  police. — 82.  In  Alsop  Place,   Regent's  Fsifc, 
Robert  Bath,  M.  D.  73.-93.  Rev.  Millincton  Buckl^,  of  Nottingham 
Place,  and  Dolver,  Montgomeryshire.r^36.  in  Chaodos  Street,  Cavandisti 
Square,  Charles  Monro,  esq.  F.  A.  S.  an. active  V,  P.  of  the  liteiary  fimd. — 
Sarali  Bond,  a  maiden  lad)^  a»;ed  upwards-.of  sevea^.    She  had  mided  fer 
a, considerable  time  in  a  small  house,, at  CaoibFidge  Heath,  Hackney  Hoad, 
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kept  no  Mrranti'assoomied  tvith  none  of  liei'meighboursy  «n4  h^  oisrty  ifiMt^' 

w«s  s^mMirite  eat.   iKef  dodrsabd  wind(>«ipft  Werecoiiflttintly  kiept'secwred, 

arid  the  signal  of  the  'niilk<»miin,  or  mry  ofie  •  afiplyins  for  adnriMion,  was 

throwing  a  stone  against  the'dooror'wifadow.    A  neignhour's  danghter  waa 

in  the  habit  of  proooring  bar  water,  every  moeairig;  but  on  Monday,  the  95tli^ 

of  SflfOMsber,  after  reputed  sigvulls,  she  coi^d  get  no  emrante.    The  girf 

Mot  £0r  her  mdCher,  and  with  a  diatnond  ring  ihey  cut  a  pane  of  glass,  got 

adnmioii,  andpnsceeded  apstairs.    Tb^re  they  foand  the  old  lady%y  thtf 

aUha'of  her  bed)  -with  her  clothes  on,  and  t  ^matl  piece  of  cotS  meat  in  her 

hand.  They  soon  disaoYeted  that  she  was  dead*  It  is  supposed  <that  she  died 

of  apopleiy,  as  no  ti^avks  of  violence  appeared,  w>r  was  any  property  dis-^ 

tovbed.    Ffota  her  abstemious  rtianrter  ot  living,  i(t  was  conceived  that  her 

civOumstaneeB  were  very  limited;    but,  on  examining  her  dmwers,  stock 

caoeipis  and  aov^mmeat  secnrities  were  fbnnd,  to  the  amoant,  it  is  said,  of 

near  oafe  hnnored  thousand  pounds  1  She  always  declared  ^he  would  make  no 

will,  for  "  the 'king"  should  nave  all  her  money.  Eveiy  seaMh  has  been  made, 

l«c  no  will  ifonnd.    lier  sister  died  a  fbw  yearft  ago,  and  left  her  <£7000, 

which  it  nopw  seems  she  at  first  declined,  saying  she  was  not  in  want  of 

Hion^.    No  relative  has  yet  appealed;  but,  no  doabt,  all  the  musty  i^^-' 

Cers  will  be  examined  by  those  of  a  similar  name,  in  order  to  trace  her 

ped^ree^.  and  deprive  Afrig  George  IV.  of -such  an  iomiensesum.    ^ome 

aiaimants'fanve,  indeed,  appeared,  but  with  no  great  probability  ofthei^ 

mafcina  out  a  'strdng  cH9e.— ^9.  At  his  mother's  house,'  in  Wigmore  Street, 

gencsu  Andrew  Co^^l,  formerly  of  the  Coldstream  guards,  59,-^October: 

At  his  house,  in  Lower  Thomliaugb  Stttet,  Berifoni  Square,  after  a  lingering 

iliaesa,  foom^aoasarca,  Thomas  Cusac^  esq.,  a  gendeman  who  devoted  much 

of  his  time  to  researches  into  the  most  abstruse  branches  of  science,  And 

formed  many  ingenious  theories,  the  result  of  deep  study,  which' will  one 

da j'»  probably,  be  presented  totbe  world.    Amongst  these  was  one  on  the 

nature  of  comeu,  said  not  only  to  he  entirely  new,  but  to  ejrhibit  the  greatest 

share  of  probability  of  any  that  has  been  proposed.     He  has  fUso 'left  behind 

him  -sboie  interesting  tiacts,  relative  to  the  history  of  Grent  Britain,  and 

Ireland,  ^tits^moet' remote  periods,  to  illnstmte  which  he  scrutinized  even 

the  Icelandic'  and* Norwegian  annals,  with  the  most  minute  and  rigid  atten- 

tieo.      A   posthumous  poem  is  expected   to  make  its  appeamnce  soon, 

^ftamnpaniedy  in  a&  probabih^,  by  borne  dramatic  pieces,  which  he  had 

Gdteposed  on  events  'in  our  earliest  history.— *At  Rome,  Rev.  Dr.  Robert 

Walsh,  R.  C.  bishop  oflismoro  and  Waterford,  S9.--4.  At  Paris,  the 

marquia  de  Garnier,  a' peer  of  France.     He  has  left  no  direct  heir.'^-l^.  Mr 

WittaBi  Angus,  landscape  and  historical  engraver,  69. — At  his  house,  ni 

Devonshire  Street,  Mile-end  Road,  Rev.  S.  Williams,  minister  of  Ha^rstone 

chapel.  Kings  land  Road,  formerly  of  Gloucester  chapel,  Hackney  Fields. — 

18.  At  Paris,  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  whilst  at  the  head  of  fifty  physicians - 

aaaembled,  at  his  table,  to  coouneniorate  the  fesist  of  St.  Louis,  Dr.  Dufour, 

ao  eminent  physician. — 24.  At  Paris,  cardinal  Talleyrand  de  Perigord^  arch" 

bishop  of  P^ris.    His  Eminence  was  85  years  of  age,  and  was  created 

cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Paris,  in  1817,  baviug   before  the  revolution 

beeii  metropolitan  of  the  ancient  See  of  Rheims.    Bom  of  an  ancient  fiimily,. 

he  is  said  to  have  united  the  dignity  of  rank  with  christian  humility,  and  the 

gravity  of  the  prelate  with  the  purity  of  the  priestly  character.     His  fidelity 

to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  which  was  finally  rewarded  by  the  highest  eccle*^ 

siastical  preferment,  was  tried  and  found  unalloyed  during  the  adversity  of 

his  Sovereign,  to  whom,  in  his  character  of  grand  almoner,  he  remained 

detached  tiunug  his  exile,  and  with  whom  he  returned  to  France,  in  1814. 

By  his  death/  Louis  XVTII.  'win  have  a  mitre,  and  his  holiness  a  cardinalS' 
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haty  to  dispose  of.  It  is  acid  that  b^  has  bequeathed  nearW  the  whole  of  fab 
fortune  to  religious  establishments,  and  to  the  poor  of  the  dioceses  of 
RheiinSy  and  of  Paris,  leavin|K  however  to  his  domestics  legacies  propoitifmle 
to  the  extent,  of  their  services. — $5.  In  Queen  Anne  Street*  at  an  advanted 
age,  Sir  Williaoi  Youiig,  G.  C.  B.  and  vice  admiral  of  Great  Britain.  During 
the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  Milan  decrees  he  had  the  command  of  the 
fleet  oif  Fhishiiig. — Nor.  4.  At  his  bouse,  ia  Stamford  Street,  London*  ised 
64,  John  Rennicy  esq.  the  celebrated  engineer,  the  architect  of  WatenoD 
bridge,  and  who  also  executed  the  breakwater  at  Plymouth,  and  sevecri 
other  of  our  chief  national  works:  he  died  after  a  long  illness,  iron 
which  he  bud  in  part  recovered,  but  he  suffered  a  sudden  sund  unexpected 
relapse,  on  tlie  Monday  preceding. — 89.  At  his  house,  in  Tenterden  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  James  Wilson,  esq.  F.  R.S.  professor  of  anatomy  to  the 
royal  college  of  surgeons,  and  many  years  lecturer  in  the  liunterian  school, 
in  Windmill  Scrfeet,  55. — December  7>  of  apoplexy,  John  Ring,  esq.  sargeoB, 
of  Hanover  Street,  Hanover  Square,  aged  69,  a  gentleman  generally  kno«B 
for  his  philanthropy,  and  literary  and  professional  acquirements.  lie  poblisiied 
several  works  on  toe  cow*pQck,  whicn  he  strenuously  opposed ;  ana  was  the 
author  of  a  translation  of  Vii^il,  partly  corrected  from  Pope  and  Pitt,  and 
partly  original. 

Ecciefutttical  Prefermenlt. — ^Sir  .Christopher  Robinson,  knt.  D.C.L.  adf&- 
cate  general,  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  and  commissary  of  London.~^anie» 
Henry  Arnold,  D.  C.  L.  admiralty  advocate,  vicar  general  to  the  archbisiMp 
of  Catiterbury^-^Maunce  Swabey,  D.  C.  L.  commissary  of  the  diocese  of 
Canterbury. — Ilev.  T.  Mortimer,  lecturer  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditdi. 

Ordinatiani. — June  35.  At  the  Rev.  John  CDiyton's  chapel^  in  tbe 
Poultry,  Rev.  Emile  Guers  and  Jean  Guillaume  Gouthier,  over  the  coqgre- 
gational  church  at  Geneva. — Ji//y  27.  At  the  same  place.  Rev.  Heoiy  Pj^a 
native  of  Switzerland,  and  Philip  Falle,  a  native  of  Germany,  as  mtasionaiies 
to  preach  the  Gospel  in  France,  under  the  direction  of  the  continental  sodetj, 
by  whom  tliey  are  engueed  for  that  purpose. 

New  CkBpeh* — Sept,  25.  A  new  chapel  was  opened  at  Ratclifie  U^vay, 
for  the  use  of  the  church,  and  cftngregation,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rer.C. 
Hyatt;  preachers,  Rev.  Messrs.  Ciny ton,  jun.,  Griffin  of  Portsea^  and  J.Hyat. 
More  than  one-third  of  its  seats  are  gratuitously  appropriated  to  the  poor.— 
Oct.  1.  A  place  for  divme  worship  has  been  openea  in  Chapman  Stied, 
St.  Georce*s  in  the  Eastt  by  some  friends  in  the  Baptist  persuasion,  caknb- 
ted  to.hoTii  about  200  peoplc,wbo  wHl  be  admitted  free  from  all  contributions. 

MuceUaneoui  Intelligeuce, — ^The  lord  bishop  of  London  lately  held  a 
confirmation,  at  tlie  general  penitentiary,  Millbank,when  20Qprisoii'eny  male 
and  female,  were  admitted  to  that  solemn  rite. 

9EDFORDSUIRE. 

Deaths. — Nat.  6,  at  Woburn  park,  Mr.  Robert  Salmon,  upwards  of  SO 
years  resident  surveyor  to  the  late  and  present  duke  of  Bedford;  a  man  c{ 
the  highest  integrity  and  ingenuity,  well  known  as  the  inventor  of  many  useful 
and  valuable  surgical  instruments,  implements  of  agriculture,  and  in  hydrao* 
lies,  60. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Deaths.Sept.  At  Newbury,  Rev.  T.  Compton,  70. — Nov.  At  Reading. 
Rev.  T.  Arnold,  formeriy  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Sevenoaks. 

Ecclesiastical  Frejerwent. — Rev.  C.  Sumner,  St.  Helen's,  V.  Abingdiai. 

Ordinutionz, — ikpt.  4.  Rev.  J*  S.  Watson,  late  of  Oat  Hall,  ofcr  the 
ijtwly  formed  cungregatiguul  church  iji  London  St.  lieadiog. 
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BUCKIVOiEIAlISHIRE. 

Detihi. — Jufy  94.  At  Stockgrove»  Edward  Haiuiier».  esq.  F.  R.  Sw — Aug. 
99.  At  Laagleyy  liev.  German  Wall^  R.  of  Pitt  Poriton, .  near  Tiverton, 
OevoDt  76.. 

EcdetiaUical  Prefermeii^i.r-R.  Edward  Jones,  M.A.  Vu  of  Greetham, 
Lincoloshire. — Mthon  al.  JOdiddleton,  Reynes^  K. — Rev.  Valentine  ElUce, 
Walton,  R. 

Nem  Churches, — Oct.  91.  The  paTish  cburcb  of  Famham  Royal,  which 
has  .been  .under  repair,  and  has  had  the  body  of  it  rebuilt^  was  opened  for 
divine  service. 

MifctUaneout  Inlelligtnce, — The  foUpwins  letter  from  the  marquis  of 
Buckingham  to  the  inhabit  ants  of  the  parish  of  Wotlon^  thanking  them  for 
their  exertions  on  the  occasion  of  the  fire  at  Wotton  House,  last  year,  is 
worthy  of  preservation  and  imitation  :-*• 

V  Xoaion,  Nov.  16,  18S0. 

**  My  old  and.  good  friends,-^!  return  you  my^best  and  hearty  thanks  lor 
your  zealous  and  kind  assistance,  when  Providence  was  pleased  to  afflict  us 
with  the  calamity  of  fire  at  Wottoo.  Many  of  you  have  grown  grey  under 
the  shadow  of  those  walls  which  you  saw  burning.  I  trust  you  will, all  of 
you  live  to  see  the  house  arise  out  of  \fA  ruins,  and  again  inhabited  by  the 
same  hearts,  inseparably  connected  with  you.  At  the  same  time  that  I  return 
my  most  humble  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  mercies  vouchsafed  to  me, 
in  saving  my  son  and  daughter  and  their  child,  from  the  flames,  I  disnot  de- 
prive myself  of  the  satisfaction  of  acknowledging  how  much  we  owe  to  your 
exertions  and  activity.  . 

**  Thie  rebuilding  of  the  house  will  find  employment  for  you  all;  and  I  have 
the  comfort  of  feeling  the  proofs  which  you  have  aflfordeo  my  family  of  yoar 
attachment.  Thus,  out  of.  this  calamity,  arises  (thanks  to  Almighty  Qod !) 
advantage  to  one  partv,  and  comfort  to  the  other.  I  have  directed  some 
money  to  l»e  distributed  amongst  your  families,  as  a  testimony  of  my  thanks 
and  satisfaction. — Believe  me  always,  under  all  circumstances,  your  afiec: 
tionate  friend.  Chamdos  Buckimghau.^ 

CAMBRIDGESHIItE. 

'  Deathi, — Sept.  At  Stevenage,  in  the  way  to  Huntingdon,  Rev.  G.  Perkins. 
—  Off.  At  St.  Giles's,  in  Isle  of  Ely,  Rev.  T.  Matthews,  R.  51.— By  the 
overturning  of  a  gig,  liev.  Mr.  Thomson  ofSomersham. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments.— Rev.  H.  Fardell,  prebendary  of  Ely,  Tydd 
St.  Giles's,  R. 

Univ^rxity  Intelligence Dr.  John  Clarke  Whitfield,  oi^nist  of  Hereford 

Cathedra],  and  formerly  organist  of  Trinity  and  St.  John's  colleges,  has,  by 
a  frrace  of  the  Senate,  been  elected  professor  of  music  in  this  university,  in 
the  roam  of  the  late  Dr.  Hague. — Dr.  W.  French,  D.  D.  master  of  Jesus 
College,  is  appointed  vice  chancellor. 

Miscellaneous  Intelligenee. — A  neat  marble  tablet  has  been  recently 
placed  in  Trinity  Church,  Cambrrd<ie,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry 
Martyn,  B.  D.  fellow  of  St:  John's  College; 

CHESniRE. 

Deaths. — Sept.  At  Lower  Poever,  in  his  100th  year,  Mr.  S/Jackson. — 
Oct.  At  Middlewich,  J.  Hewson,  M.  D. — Ncn.  Near  Nantwich,  Mr.  J. 
Maddock,  121. — <2a.  At  Lane  End,  near  Holmes  Chapel,  Rev.  Thomas 
Hodges,  A.  M.  V.  of  Brorofield,  Salop,  and  for  more  than  60  years  minister 
of  Holmes  Chapel,  89. 

Ordijuition.—Sept,  Rev.  J.  Robinson,  late  of  the  Independent  academy, 
Rotherharo,  over  the  Independent  church  at  Middlewich. 


1)86  Pnmimal  ^md  Mhf^eyoiims  Jm^fMgfi^* 

New  Chapel. — Sept,  30.  A  new,  law»  and  hanclsome  chapel^  called 
Umorer  bh»pel^  \m\\l  for  the  r«v.  H,  K.  Pugdey^  vMls  o^Mmed'at  Stookpart ; 
ifirMclMm,  rer.  JAr.  Thoppe^  of  Briatpl,  and  M'Allj,  A^  M.  ^f  Maodesfieltf. 

Mucellaneoui  Intelligence.-^LAte\j  were  married,  after  a  oouttship  «f 
•ail  days,  Mr;  J.  Bay  ley,  ^  Bnyhtonr  to  Mit^Swaannafa  Jac1w»,  ^f  BoaoB, 
tagiMl  7!^,  and  at  Ikanbiiry,  JMp>  BodiMliy  aged  1%  t»  BliiabethOihiMB, 
widow,  aged  60. 

.COBJiWALL. 

J>ail4fi-«n^^.^  At  St.  ^as(,  J.  Alleo.--&|pi.  8.  At  Nawlyv,  Hev.  H. 
Pooley. 

BeHmtttitnl  PprfmrnMU^-^-^BLm.  G.  T.  Pknnaer,  A.  a  NordnU,  R.— 
tUt^J.  Fayrer,  St^Teatb,  V.-^-Rer.  U.  Fooley,  Newlya,  V.^-Rer.J.L 
fioeVf  tiead^naster  of>Badniin  Grammar  School. — ^Rev.  J.  Champion^  hea^ 
master  of  the  erainmar  school  at  La«nccstoii. 

JIbw  CiapMi.-r*Jun^  86.  A  new  Independent  chapel  was  opened  at 
Tveogrove,  iicar  LitkeaKl ;  preachers,  rev.  Messes.  Moore,  of  Truro ;  aad 
Hart,  of  Sc«  AiMtle. 

MiseeiUfteaui  inlr/l^»iiee.*— Lately  were  married  at  Sonford,  Mr.  Dodge, 
aged  71,  to  Miss  Lewis,  aged  SOi 

CUBfBERLAKD. 

Deaihe. — Jufy  18.  At  Longtown,  in  the  road  ta  bis  residence,  BeUemrr, 
CO.  ofMeatfa,  Kt.  Hoo.  John  Preston,  Baron  Tara,  5^ — ^^^»g'  At  Dtif, 
Mrs.  M.  Walker,  iOX.-^^pt.  At  Carlisle,  Mrs^Tamar  Irwin^  100. 

Ectle$ia§tical.  FrefsnnerUs.-^^He/9,  W.  Jackson,  M.  A.  Hving  of  Sc  James, 
Whitehaven. — Rev.  A.  liudderton,  A.M.  Moresby,  R. — Rev.  Joseph  Bar- 
gelt,  Milmerley,  R. 

New  ChapeL^^A  new  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  in  the  Gothic  style,  is 
about  to  be  built  in  the  Horse  Market,  Carlisle, 

,  DERBYSHIRE. 

VeatAs. —  Sept.  In  the  9181  year  of  his  nge,  rev.  F.  Gishom,  R.  of  Stare- 
ley,  where  iie  was  born.     He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
Necherthorp  school,  under  Mr.  Robinson,  who  at  his  decease  left  the  buli 
of  his  fortune  to  bis  pupil.    Thence  he  went  to  Peterhouse,  Carobiidgr, 
where  Mr.  Orny  gave  up  his  rooms  to  biro,  wheu  he  was  driven  from  coiy 
lege  by  the  students  mimicking  his  effeminate  manner,  a  piece  of  folly  from 
which  Mr.  Gisboni  stood  aloof.     He  evinced  his  charities  by  the  remission 
of  his  fees  to  the  poor,  claiming  merely  nominal  tythes,  &c.     When  in  his 
88tb  year  he  fulfilled  all  the  functions  of  a  village  rector,  christening^  marry- 
ing^ and  burying  his  parishioners  in  person.     In  |)eribnning  the  latter  office, 
be  the  weather  ever  so  unfavourable,  he  never  failed  to  meet  the  corpse  at 
the  church  gates^  and  to  proceed  before  it  to  the  church,  always  refosii^ 
any  temporary  shelter  at  the  grave.  Were  the  season  ever  so  inclenoent.    Bj 
his  will  he  has  left  the  residue  of  his  propertj^,  after  the  payment  of  some 
legacies,  to  the  public  hospitals  of  Shemeld,  Derby,  and  Nottingham,  which 
Will  each  of  them  receive,  it  is  supposed,  50001.    This  munificent  beqo^t 
raises  the  strongest  presumption  that  Mr.  Gisbom  was  the  anonymous  donor 
of  three  sums  of  10,0001.  three  per  cent  consols  to  each  of  these  institutions 
about  fifteen  years  ago. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. — Rev.  J.  P.  Lowtber,  Burton  Blount,  R. — 
Rev.  J.  Chamberlyn,  Wellington,  V.— Rev.  R.  Smith,  chaplain  to  the  duke 
of  Devonshire,  Scaveley,  R. 

Philanthropic  Intelligence, — A  new  g^ol  and  house  of  correction  for  thi^ 
county  are  about  to  be  ierected  on  a  site  containing  about  six  acres.  The 
foniier  will  be  calculated  to  contain  a  hundred,  and  the  latter  150  prisoners^ 
upon  the  most  improved  plan  of  prison  discipline. 
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DKV0H8HIRE. 

Deatki, — Aufuit  83.  At  Plymouth  Dock,  rev.  J.  WtlHttmB,  who  fell 
down  cietd  on  his-  way  from  Maker. — Sept.  at  PoaghiH,  rev.  Mr.  M'ella»b. 
— At  BtiNHeighS^tonon,  rev.  S.  Pechsrley. — Oct,  1.  At  Egg  Buokland,  Mrnu 
Antt  Sbatta^mH  88.  Her  funeral  waar  attended  by  8«  of  Her  kitid^. 
The  corpse  was-  boVne^  to  the  giave  by  eiffht  of  hergmndaonSfOne*  firom  each 
line ;  her  pall  supported  by  eight  grand-daughters,  one  from  each  line.  .The 
ooSn  was  preceded  by  ei^t  of  her  grand-dnughtersy  the  two  first  earnring 
ID  their  arms  two  great  grandeliildren«-:--8.  Rev.  Geoiigo  Moore,  R.  of  ^w^ 
ton  and  Peter  Tavey,  and  P.  G.  of  Honiton  Clest.  He  was  the  only  son  of 
the  late  archdeacon  Moore,  50. — ^95.  At  Phunstead  House,  near  Taunton, 
rev.  Dr.  Ambrose^  of  Mount  Ambrose,  in  the  county  of  Dubliu,  79. — Nov, 
at  Eaeter,  ^er.  J.  Sweete. — 1^.  at  FflJmouth,  aged  85,  Mr.  II.  Batnicoat, 
who,  notwithstanlding  his  advanced  age,  is  said  never  to  have  experienced 
even' half  an  hour^tHneSs  during  the  whole  course  of  his  lon^Kfe. 

EcelerioMiical  Frefermenti^ — Rev.  J^  Bull,  Sowton,  R.— Jlev^  D.  Ltojd, 
chaplain  of  Haslar  hospital.— *Rev.  J.  Jacob,  headmaster  of  the  Dock  dassi- 
<ftl  and  mathematical  school,  Plyhiouth. 

OrdhuLtiotu,  Sft. — April  90.  A  new  Baptist  church  was  formed  at  Bidc<- 
fbrd,  two  of  its  members  having  been  -  previously  baptized  in  the  river  TbN 
rid^. — Sepi,  90.  Rev.  Joseph  Sewell,  late  a  student  in  Wymohdley  aca- 
demy, over  the  Indepeodeiit  church  at  Poioton. 

MiscellaneouM  Intelligence. — Nov.  0.  About  sixty  boats  employed  tn  the 
herring  fishery  near  Clovelly,  Were,  by  the  suddenness  of  the  gaJe,  obliged 
to  relinquish  their  nets,  in  the  hope  ot  gaining  the  shbre  in  safety ;  but  more 
than  forty  Were  unhappilv  drove  amongst  the  rocks,  where  the  cries  of  the 
drowning  (31  in  number;  produced  the  roost  lieart-rending  effect.  By  this 
melancholy  occide'ht  it  is  uuilefstood  that  nineteen  widows  and  sixty-one 
children  liave  been  left  to  took  forward  to  the  cheerless  hours  of  winter 
without  any  means  of  support.  Meetings  have,  however,  been  held  both  at 
Bideford  and  Barnstaple  tu  consider  the  best  means  of  relieving  the  sufierers; 
and  subscriptions  ha\'e  been  commenced  at  both  places,  which  will,  we 
hope,  be  liberally  sapported.  .  . 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Deaths. — Augiitt,  At  Tarrant  Hintpn,  rev.  T.  Diggle,  thirtjr-sia  years  R. 
60. — ^At  ShaftesbuiT,  rev.  J.  Milly  V.  of  Comptoo  Dandon»  Somerset,  and 
cu  rata  of  Shartoti,  St.  Peter,  and  Holy  Trinity. — ^29.  Rev.  George  Button, 
for  50yeara  a  supernumerary  preacher  m  the  Methodist  connexion.^- 5ep^.  At 
JLoder^  rev.  Mr.  Rush,  of  Powerstock.—- At  Marshalsea,  aged  86,  Mr.  R. 
Laiie,  an  ecoencrie  character,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Drunken  Dick. 
In  the  outset  of  life  ha  posses^  a  good  paternal  estate,  which  he  quickly 
disBtpated  amongst  loose  companions.  Tlie  latter  ptfn  of  his  existence  ww, 
however,  better  employed  in  meohaaical  pursuits.  He  was  very  curiousia 
the  formation  of  iron  sieves  for  the  separation  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  which  h^ 
constructed  to  the  greatest  eeometrital  exactness.-^8»  At  CoHe  Castle,  rev. 
J.  Sbeekell,  88. — Oc$,  At  Sherborne,  rev«  C.  Toogoud. — ^At  Littleton  Fam, 
near  Blandford,  need  55,  Mr.  Richard  Amey.  A  singnlar  circumstance 
occurred  upon  his  decease ;  a  messenger,  who  was  sent  with  the  intelligenoa 
to  bis  sister,  in  or  near  Dorchester,  met  on  the  road  a  person  coming  to  Lit- 
tleton to  inform  him  of  he):  death,  which  happened  the  day  befbre, 

£ccie$iaiiieni  Pr^erqiMl.— Rev.  J.  WiUiams,  Poweistock,  V. 

New  ChurcheSf  ^c*  June  2U — ^The  new  Independent  chapel  at  Broad 
Wibsorwas  opened;  preachers,  lev.  Messrs.  Durant,  of  Poole ;  Gunn,  of 
Chard ;  and  Dr.  Cracukell^  of  Weymouth, 
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.    DURHAM. 

Deaths, — ^At  DMrhnm.  rev.  Dickers  llaalewood,  R.  of  St.  Maij  tbe  Less, 
purhom;  V.  ofAycliffe,  Minor  Canoo  and  Sfu:nst  of  Durham  catKednd, 
uod  librarian  to  the  dean  find  chapter. — At  Kgglestony  Mr.  C.  f  larrisoni  100. 

Eccle$ia$iic4il  Prefer menlt. — R«v.  James  BlacKhomi.M.A.  V.  of  Gaiat- 
:ford,  to  hdld  by  di&|>eiisatinu  the  adjoiniug  K.  of  Bomaidkirk:  rev.  Mr. 
Uarriinao,  Esk  and  Satley,  P.  C.  C. 

Ordiuaiion. — Sepi,  12.  liev.  J.  Matlieaon,  late  of  Hoxton  academyy  orer 
the  Independent  church  and  congregation  of  Durham. 

New  ChapeU,  SfC. — August  22.  A  new  Baptist  chapel  was  opened  at  Soutk 
.Shields;  preachers,  rev.  J.  Winter,  of  Beckington;  and  rev.  Or.  Stedoaaa, 
.of  Bradford. 

Philanthropic  Intelligence. — During  the  late  violent  gales  so  many  veeds 
were  stranded  on  this  coast,  that  between  Hartlepool  andSeaton  Carew,  a 
distance  of  only  three  miles,  fifteen  were  on  shore  at  once.  The  crew  of  the 
brig  Anne,  of  Londoo,  were  providentially  saved  through  the  humane  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Story,  of  Dalton  Field  Houses,  near  Durham,  a  respectaUe 
farmer,  living  on  his  own-  propert)r,  and  the  father  of  twelve  children,  who, 
vrith  a  few  assistants,  linked  hand  in  hand,  ventured  into  the  surf,  and  threw 
a  rope  on  hoard  tbe  vessel,  by  means  of  which  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
.seeii^ff  every  individual  of  the  crew  brought  safe  to  shore,  shortly  before  the 
ship  became  a  wreck. 

ESSEX. 

Deaths. — August.  At  Saf&on  Walden,  rev.  S.  Philpot. — Sqd,  13.  Ac 
New  Sampford  Parsonage,  rev.  Wm.  Lee,  D.D.  thirty-one  yeais  rector  of 
.that  parish,  one  of  his  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  aad 
forraeriy  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  67. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments, — Rev.  J.  Jeflerson,  archdeacon  of  Colchester, 
.  Westham  V.— Rev.  R.  Firke,  D.D.,  R.  of  Wardon  Loft,  with  £ldmedoo,to 
hold  by  dispensation  Great  Chislek  V. — Rev.  Thomas  Knox,  M.A.  to  hold 
Ruweil  R.  with  Rnmsden  Crays  V.  by  dispensation. 

Ordinations, — June  SO.  Rev.  C.  T.  Sevier,  late  under  the  tuition  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Thornton,  at  Billericay,  over  the  congregitioDal  church  at 
Ridgewell.  ^ 

O  LOUCESnrERSHIRE. 

Deaths. — Sept.  Rev.  J.  Adams,  SS. — At  Cliflon,  rev.C  Cole. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. — ^Rev.  £.  Baukes,  a  prebeudary-  of  Glov- 
ocster.— Rev.  J.  Baylis,  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  Miokletoa,  V., 
vrith  Eberington  annexed. 

Ordination. — JMoy  S.  Rev.  John  Wells,  and  rev.  Geo.  Mottraro,  wen 
.publicly  set  apait  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  the  late  countess  of  Hon- 
tinedoa's  connexion  at  Portland  chapel,  Cheltenham. 

New  Chapel. — A  new  meeting-house  was  opened  in  Parker*s  Row,  Gkn- 
cester;  preachers,  rev.  Messrs.  Winterbothain,  of  Horsley;  TrounaD,  of 
Tewksbury;  Waters,  of  Pershore. 

.  Philanthropic  Intelligence. — A  tract  of  land,  of  about  twenty  acres,  is 
.about  to  be  purchased  near  Cheltenham,  for  the  employment  of  the  d'o' 
ttessed  part  of  the  community ;  upon  which  every /person  who  is  able,  ayply- 
iog  for  parochial  relief,  is  to  be  employed. 

flAMPSHlRR. 

Deaths.'^Aug.  IS.  At  Southampton,  lieut.-col.  sir  H.  W.  Carr,  K.C£^ 
of  F.aling,  colonel  of  the  third  regiment  of  Guards.  lie  married  the  wklow 
of  the  late  hon.  Spencer  Perceval. — At  the  mivanced  age  of  109,  Samuel 
Bailey,  farmer,  of  Hale  Common,  Isle  of  Wight.  He  acquired  op#anb  of 
^10,000.  by  means  the  most  degrading.    The  privations  which  he  and 
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hauAj  Mfferpd  are.  almost  incredible.  As  bailiff  to  Mr.  Thatcher  he  saved 
some  property,  and  became  a  small  farmer ;  but  cattle  were  almost  strangen 
to  hii  farTDf  ha  and  his  children  per/onnin^  their  offices  even  in  piouglung. 
None  of  the  loxuriesy  and  but  few  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  ever  entered 
his  door.  Tea  was  unknown^  and  carcasses  of  dead  cattle,  and  carrioa, 
were  often  his  food.  His  avarice  absorbed  every  other  feeUng.  Ha  was 
▼ery  decrepit  in  his  latter  days,  supporting  himself  on  crutches,  and  his 
appearance  was  of  the  most  abject  description.  Clean  linen  be  did  not 
Qitea  trouUe  himself  with,  and  a  sdldier's  gray  cloak  was,  for  some  time 
before  his  death,  his  outward  gannent.  He  left  a  wife  and  four  children,  to 
whom,  and  to  their  offspring,  he  bequeathed  his  property,  leaving  thp 
interest  tp  his  children  for  their  lives ;  and,  with  an  obseirvatioti  in  his  will^ 
that  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  spend  so  much  money,  directing  it  after 
their  decease  to  be  divided  amongst  bis  grand-children. 

EccUtiastkal  Prefermenti, — Rev,  H.  B.  Greene,  Long  Parish,  V. — R^v. 
C.  Mackie,  M.A.,  Quarley,  E. 

Ordinuiions, — April  84.  Rev.  John  Clay,  of  Portsea.  as  copastor  with 
the  rev.  T.  Tilley,  over  the  Baptist  church  at  Forton,  near  CK>spbrt,.and 
Lak9  Lane,  near  t^ortsea.— Oc/.  11.  Rev.  David  Everard  Fora,  late  a 
itudent  in  Wymondley  academy^  over  the  Independent  church  assembling 
at  Old  Town  chapel^  Lymington. 

HERBFORDSHIRE. 

JhahB^-'^Atig. ,  At  Cradle/,  rev.  T.  BesU — Sept.  At  Leintwardene,  rev. 
J.Morris,  for  upwwrds  of  40  yecurs  curate  of  that  place. — 5.  At  Ledbury, 
tev.  6.  Cop^  D.D.,  a  canon  residentiary  of  Hereford  cathedral,  vicar  and 
pBtronist  of  Bromyard,  and  vicar  of  Maifiey.  By  his  will  he  has,  amongst 
olher  chantafaie  legacies,  bequeathed  «£250.  to  each  of  the  folloviring  ipstitur 
lioas:  the  Society  tor  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge;  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts;  the  Society  for  Rebuilding  and 
Eolargug  Churches  and  Chapels;  and  the  School  for  the  Education  and 
Maiotenaoce  of  the  Orphan  Ctiildren  of  the  Cleigy ;  of  1000.  in  trust  to  the 
dean  add  chapter  of  Hereford,  to  divicje  the  interest  in  equal  proportions 
between  10  old  maidens,  or'  single  women  of  virtnoos  character ;  «f  500.  to 
the  saokft  trustees  towards  setting  up  a  window  of  stained,  or  painted,  glass 
io  their  cathedral,  provided  it  be  set  up  within  seven  years  from  his 
decease;  besides  several  sums  of  2  and  «f  300.  to  various  public  charities  in 
Hereford,  the  poor  of  bis  parishes,  &c/ 

Eecle$iaUical  Pre/ermea/s.—Rev.  Liscombe  Clark,  M.A.^  a  prebendary 
of  Her^rd  cathedral. — Rev.  Hugh  Meig^,  prelector  in  divinity  iu  Hert- 
fbrd  cathedral,  canon  residentiary  in  that  church. — Rev.  Charles  Taylor^ 
head  master  of  Hereford  cathedral  school,  Madiey,  V.,  with  Tiverton 
aodtoed^— Rer.  T.  Grettou^  M.A,,  of  Christrchurch,  Oxford^  one  of  the 
vicars  choral  of  Heref<nd  cathedral. 

OfMatian^ — April  18.  Rev.  Benjamin  Coombe^  late  a  student  in  Stephej 
•eadeoiyy  ever  the  Baptist  church  at  Ross. 

HEBTFORP8HIBE. 

Des^Af. — Oct,  19.  At  Broxboum^  rev.  W.  Jones,  curate  and  vicorof  that 
ptuiih  for  the  last  40  years.  About  12  years  ago  he  had  his  coffin  made, 
DQt  aot  dying  so  soon  as  he  expected,  had  shelves  fixed  in  it;  and  converting 
it  into  tt  boek*caee,  plaeed  it  in  bis  study.  Two  days  before  be  died,  he 
desinid  a  young  man  to  take  out  the  books  and  shelves,  and  get  the  cqffia 
ready,  as  he  should  soon  want  it,  which  was  accordiogl  v  dcaie ;  bat  when 
^rame  to  deposit  his  remains,  it  was  fbund  too  small;  .aad^as,  there- 
fore^ given  to  the  carjpenter  to  enlarge :  which  being  done,  tbfs  singular  man 
"Was  touried  in  the  plain  boards,  «»itliout  name,  date,  plate,  or.aails. 
VOL.  IV. — NO.  7.  P 
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EccUtiattkal  Preferments.^Iiey.  H.  Wells,  M. A.,  Hitct^,  V.— Rcr.  T. 
Pecktbdly  Broxboiime,  V. 

Ordinathni, — July  4.  Rev.  W.  Upton,  orer  the  B«pcist  drarch  at  Sc 
Albans. 

HUNTlNODOKSBtRB. 

Deathi. — Nov.  At  Moleswortb^  rev.  W.  Eben. 

KENT. 

.  Deatht. — July  i^l.  Rev.  Jobn  Williams,  A.M.,  curate  of  Plaztol,  47.— 
S9.  At  Rainsgate,  rev.  Richard  Harvey,  A.M.,  one  of  tbe  six  preachers  of 
Canterbury  cathedral,  V.  of  Eastry  and  Worth,  and  late  V.  of  St.  Laurence, 
in  the  Isle  of  Tbanet.-^Jttg.  At  Otham,  rev.  W.  Home. — At  Leeds  Castle, 
near  Maidstone,  gen.  Martin,  R.A.,  who  bequeathed  .£100,000.  to  purchase 
landed  property  to  annex  to  the  present  estate,  and  «£dO,000.  for  repainog 
tbe  castle  and  improving  the  estate,  which  descends  to  his  relative,  Mr. 
Wyd^hadi. — 14.  At  Horsmonden  parsonage,  rev.  Henry  Moriandf  flL,  49.-^ 
Sept.  6.  At  the  house  of  his  son,  rev.  T.  Knox,  at  Tonbiidge,  rev.  Vicesimus 
Knox,  O.D.,  R.  of  Rumwell  and  Ramsden  Crays,  Essex,  and  minister  of  die 
chapelry  of  Shipboum^  Kent.    He  was  well  known  to  the  pablic  b;^  various 

Eublications  ol  a  theological  and  miscellaneous  nature,  and.  princoMlly  by 
is  "  Essays,*'  which  were  wrilten  in  an  elegant  and  popular  stiie.  He 
edited  the  Elegisnt  Extracts,  translated  a  tract  by  Erasmus,  and  puoliabed  it 
under  the  title  of  "  Antiix>lemus,"  with  a  view  to  point  out  tbe  folly  and 
wickedness  of  war — a  subject  to  which  he  frequently  recurred  ia  his 
writings.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he  gave  to  the  world  a  paraplilet 
upon  the  national  advantages  of  classical  leamine,  a  topic  then  likely  to 
have  co^e  before  parliament  in  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Broug|bam's  Edocatioa 
Bill;  anyone  on  which  he  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  give  jodidoos 
advice,  havii}^  been  for  39  years  heed  master  of  Tunbridge  school,  a  situation 
which  he  restgjiied  to  his-  son.  —  8.  At  Margate,  Edward  Bancroft,  M.D^ 
author  of  several  useful  works,  the  chief  of  which  are :  "  An  Essay  on  the 
Natural  History  of  Guinea,''  8vo.,  1769;  '*  Experimental  Researches  coa- 
ceming  the  PhilosopKy  of  Permanent  Colours,  and  the  best  Way  of  Pro- 
ducing them  ^y  Dyeings  Calico  Printing,  &c."  1794;  and  **  An  Ecoiy 
on  the  Yellow  Fever.''  Having  been  formerly  a  physician  to  the  army, 
he  entered  wamily  into  the  dispute  engendei^  by  the  military  inqoirr 
into  the  conduct  gf  the  anny  Medical  board;  and  published  a  Letter 
to  the  commissioners  on  their  Fi^  Repprt,  and  a  refutation  of  various 
misrepresentations  made  in  the  course  of  the  controversy  by  Drs.  M'Gmor 
and  Jackson.  In  1770,  ha  also  published,  "  The  History  of  Chanes 
Wentworth,**  a  novel. 

Ecclewutical  Prefertnentt. — Rev.  W.  Home,  M.A.,  Otham,  BL — ^Rev. 
G.  Randolph,  M;A.,  Eastry,  with  Worth,  V. — Rev.  Geoige  Andrewes^ 
sixth  preacner  of  Canterbury  cathedral. — ^Rev.  C.  James  Burton,  Lydd,  V. 
•-^Rev.  J.  Hodeson,  M.A.,  Kenniogton,  V. — Rev.  G.  Harker,  to  die  new 
church  iiT  Chatham. — Rev.  Isaac  Mossop,  V.  of  Cranbrook,  Nanningtoa, 
with  Womenswould,  P.C. — ^Rev.  J.  Bellington,  Kin^rdington,  V.— 3lev. 
Mr.  Winter,  late  curate  of  Milton,  chaplain  to  the  county  prisons. 

Ordinationt. — ^Jiine  IS.  The  settlement  of  rev.  R,  Kemp,  over  the  Inde- 
pendent church  and  congregation  at  Ashford,  was  publicly  recognixed. — 
Oct.  S4.  Rev.  T.  James,  late  of  tbe  City  chapel,  London,  over  tbe  Indepen- 
dent church.  Boar's  Street,  Woolwich. 

New  C^apeL — June  14.  The  first  stone  of  a  new  Independent  cbapei  at 
Ashford,  was  laid  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Raffles,  of  Liveipool..  « 
Literary  tnteUigence. — Chief  justice  Abbott  nas  instituted' two  praes» 
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the  one  for  a  Latin  octe,  the  other  for  afi  Bngtish  essay ;  to  be  contended  for 
b?  the  scholaiv  of  the  King's  school  at  Canterbory,  where  his  lordship  was 
eoucated. 

ItANCASHIRE. 

Deaths,  —  June  94.  By  throwing  himself  into  the  Mersey,  near  Dids- 
bunr>  James  Watson,  commonly  called  Doctor  Watson,  an  eccentric  native 
of  Manchester,  and  formerly  librarian  to  the  Portic^  there.  From  this 
situation  he  was  some  time  smce  dismissed,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  his 
attendance,  in  which  his.  aversion  to  any  thing  laborious  or  like  conmiement 
led  him  to  persist  after  repeated  friendly  remonstrances  and  warnings 
from  the  committee*  The  same  roving  propeositv  lost  him  his  next  situation^ 
as  an  assistant  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Rncei  at  Aitrincham^  to  which  he  was 
more  than  once  recalled,  after  suddenly  deserting  its  duties.  Hb  only 
employment  after  he  had  finally  left  this  olace,  was  writing;  for  trifling  Pol>- 
Jications,  by  which  he  gained  a  scanty  sobsistence,  until  his  own  rash  hand 
pot  an  end  to  an  existence«which,  notwithstanding  his  talents,  which  were 
considerable,  his  unsettled  dispositioii  rendered  useless  to  others,  and  bur^ 
thensome  to  himself.  —  Sq)t,  8.  At  Manchester,  Rev.  Theophilus  Leney^ 
upwards  of  34  years  a  minister  in  the  Wesleyan  connexion,  64. — Oct.  SO. 
At  Leigh,  Rev.  Daniel  Birkett,  for  36  years  carate  and  vicar  of  that  parish, 
.67.  —  Nov.  At  Salford,  Mrs.  A.  Smith,  101. —  11.  At  Liverpool,  Edward 
Simon,  aged  104  years  and  SS  days.  He  had  been  employed  as  a  labourer 
in  the  docks  near  70  years.  His  mother  died  at  the  age  of  103,  his  father 
and  his  brother  of  104  years.  —  99..  After  a  short  bnt  severe  illness,  Rev. 
W.  W.  Thornton,  B.D.  minister  of  the  parochial  chapel  of  Garstang. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments,  —  Rev.  W.  J.  Farrington,  St.  James  s  Rbcb- 
dale.  —  Rev.  Henry  Law,  Childwall,  V.  —  Rev.  Robert  Beatty,  curate  of 
Overton,  Tatham  Fell  cbapelry. 

Ordinations,  —  June  15.  Rev.  Charles  Thompson,  over  the  particular 
fanftptist  church,  at  Oldham. 

New  Chapels.  —  June  14.  A  new  Independent  chapel  was  opened  at 
Peodiebury,  a  populous  village  'four  miles  firoro  Manchester;  preachers, 
rev.  Messrs.  Dyson  of  Halshaw  Moor,  and  Coombn  of  Manchester.— 
Sept.  90.  A  new  Independent  chapel  was  opened  in  Jackson's-lane,  Huime; 
preachers,  rev.  Messrs.  Roby  of^  Manchester,    and    M'Call,  of  Maccles- 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Deaths.-^Sept,  At  Regworth,  rev.  J.  Dawson,  minister  of  the  dissenting 
church,  64^ —  At  Must  on,  rev.  Ei.  Byron. 

Ecclesiastieal  Preferment, —Kev,  Robert  Crockett,  M.  A.  of  Brazen-nose 
Coll.  Oxford,  Kaiiston-cum-Normanton,  R. 

LIKCOLNSHIRE. 

.  Deaths.  —  Sept.  At  Colney  Parsonage,  rev.  W.  Gibson,  prebendary  of 
Xinooln,  &c.  — At  Waddineton,  rev.  W.  Bowerbank.  —  At  Alford,  rev. 
W.  Thompson,  master  of  the  gremitfv  school.  —  Nov.  At  Waddington, 

rev.  J.  R.  Deacon. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments,  —  Rev.  J.  B.  Sharpe,  Marton  R.  near  Hom- 
castie.  — Rev.  W.  Smyth,  A.M.,  R.  of  Broughton,  Bucks,  South  Elking- 
ton,  R.  —  Rev.  John  Singleton,  Satterby,  R. —  Rev.  John  Nelsoti,  B.A., 
Wintertion,  R.  and  Somerton  cbapelry,  on  the  presentation  of  his  father, 
rev.  Charfes  Craven,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  head  roaster  of 
Alford  grammar-school. 

Ordination.  —  Jufy  19.  Rev.  R.  Soper,  late  of  Hoxton  academy,  over 
Ibe.  church  and  congregation  at  (he  new  chapel,  Louth. 
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iai>DLESEZ.  ^ 

DfafAij  —  Aug.  1.  At  the  board'mg-hoase,  Kensington,  in  the  65tbje«r 
of  her  age,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  the  celebrated  novelist  and  dramatic  wnter; 
formerly  a  very  popular  actress,  having  in  1775  divided  the  public  &vor 
with  Mrs.  Siddons,  whilst  performing  on  the  Manchester  stage. .  She  had 
composed  memoirs  of  her'  life,  with  anecdotes  of  her  cotemponmes^  hot, 
since  her  death,  these  have  been  destroyed  in  compliance  with  her  postm 
injunctions.  — 11.  At  Kensington,  rev.' Joseph  Butler,  fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford.  —  90.  At  Twickenham,  rev.  H«  P.  Beanchamp,  A.  M., 
fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  43.  —  At  Kensington,  the  widov 
Perry.  Her  maiden  name  was  Hester  Townsend.  She  was  bom  at  Bram- 
hin,  near  Calne,  in  Wiltshire,  the  beginning  of  December  1719,  coos^ 
qnently  she  had  lived  in  the  reigns  of  all  the  Geor|!|es.  She  walked  aboot 
Kensington  and  Hyde  Park  upon  cratches,  subsisting  upon  charity;  but 
when  she  attained  her  century,  a  subscription  of  a  penny  per  week  was 
be-iun  and  continued  by  as  many  individuals  fa  raised  eight  shillings,  wbick 
was  paid  to  her  every  Monday  mombg,  to  the  day  of  her  death.  The 
earl  of  Chichester  subscribed  a  shilling  a  week,  and' lord  Dudley  and  Ward 
a  guinea  a  year,  which  was  appropriated  towards  the  rent  of  her  apartmrau 
^Nov,  11.  Mary  Brittall,  105. 

Ordinatiom,  —  May  16.  Rev.  James  Upton,  over  the  Baptist  charcfa  in 
Cal ton-street,  Poplar.  —  Nero,  7.  Rev.  Joseph  Shrimpton  Brooksfaank, 
over  the  Independent  church  and  congregation  assembling  at  Edmonton 
mnd  Tottenham  chapel. 

NcBO  Chapel.  —  Sept.  4.  The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  chapel  for  the 
use  of  the  church  and  congregation  under  the  pastoral  care  of  rev.  J.Thomas, 
was  laid  in  Southwell-lane,  Highgate. 

KORTOLK. 

Deaths. — Aug.  At  Stirlingham,'Mrs.  K.  Utting,  104. — 18.  At  Yaimoath, 
in  t)ie  78tfa  year  of  his  age,  rev.  Benjamin  Wymberiey  Salmon,  40  ywn  R. 
of  Caister.  — Oct.  At  Beccles,  Mr.  J.  Aldred,  108.  — S7.  At  bis  hooseia 
Norwich,  Edward  Rtgby,  M.D.    A  lon^;  life  of  exertion,  which  bad  scarcely 
been  chequered  either  by  disease  or  aecndent,  was  dosed  by  an  indispositioQ 
of  eight  da}'s,  during  which  the  public  feeling  was  most  painfblly  excited 
After  being  presented  with  the  freedom  of  Norwich,  he  was  elected  one  of 
its  aldermen,  and  served  the  office  of  sheriff  in  1803,  and  that  of  mayor  in 
1805.    He  was  fellow  of  the  Linoean  and  Horticultural  Societies,  and 
honorary  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  agriculture; 
Dresident   of  the    Philosophical  Society  of  Norwich,  a  director  of  the 
Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance  Society,  and  was  attached  to  many  other 
institutions,  both  foreign  and  domestic.    In  August  1815,  the  doctor's  wife 
presented  him  with  three   sons  and  a  daughter,  he  having  then   ekht 
children,  the  two  eldest  of  whom  were  twins.    Reinarkable  as  was  mis 
event  in  itself,  there  were  circumstances  which  rendered  it  still  more  so. 
Dr.  Rigby  was  then  a  great-grandfather,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  there  were 
ever  before  bom  at  one  birth,  three  great  uncles  and  a  great  aunt.    TTie 
corporation  of  Norwich  voted  apiece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  twenty-five 
guineas  to  their  worthy  alderman  and  his  lady,  tp  commemorate  this  sin* 
gular  addition  to  their  family ;  directing  also  the  evfent  to  be  recorded  in 
the  city  archives,  hnd  the  names  of  the  children  to  be  engraved  oo  the 
plate.     None  of  them  livedj  however,  quite  twelve  months/    Besides  some 
valuable  papers  in  the  Medical  Journals,  Dr.  Rigby  published,  in  1775,  a 
treatise   **  On  the  Uterine  Hemorrhage,*'  a  woik  h^<3l  io  sqgIi  deswved 
npute,  that  it  has  pasited  through  «ix  .editions.    Ha  wn  also  the  antbor  of 
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the  following  works :  "  On  the  Use  of  the  Red  Peruvian  Bafk  in  the  Cure 
of  lotermiuents/*  8vo.  1783;  "  On  the  Theory  of  Animal  Heat,"  8vo. 
1785;  "Chemical  Observations  on  Sugar/' 8vo.  1780;  "  Reporfs  of^e 
Nonyich  Committee  on  the  Worklwuses/'  8vo.  1788;  "  Further  Facts 
relative  to  the  Care  of  tne  Poor  and  the  Management  of  Uie  Workhouse  in 
the  City  of  Norwich,"  8vo.  1812.  Agriculture  was  lonij  a  favourite  sub- 
ject of  his  regard.  He  had  for  some  years  been  the  cultivator  of  his  own 
estate  at  Fnunlingham,  near  Norwich,  and  had  planted  extensively  upon  it. 
In  1818  he  published,  "  Suggiestions  for  an  improved  and  extended  Culti- 
vation of  ftlaiigel  Wurzel.*'  He  printed  also  an  account  of  Mr.  Coke's 
mode  of  farming,  under  the  title  of ''  Holkham  and  its  Agriculture,'*  a  work 
which  has  goue  through  three  editions;  and  translated  and  published  the 
travels  of]  M.  phalraiveaux,  with  a  particular  reference  to  the  account  he 
gives  of  the  agriculture  of  Italy.  His  last  publication,  which  mnje  i;s 
appearance  but  two  years  before  his  death,  was,  *'  Framlingham  and  its 
Agriculture,''  giving  the  practical  application  of  liis  friend's  Holkliam 
system  to*  smaller  farms'. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments.  — ^  Rev.  Edw.  J.  Hewman,  B.  A.,  Hickering 
R.  with  Mattiiihall  Burgh  annexed.  —  Rev.  J.  Hompay,  B.  A.,  one  of  tfie 
nunisters  of  St.  Georae's  chapel.  Great  Yarmouth.  —  Rev.  Thomas  D'%e 
Betts,  A.  B.,  Colney  R.  —  Uev.  T.  Paddon,  M. A.,  Great  Mattisball  V.,  and 
Pnsley  R.  —  Rev.  F.  S.  Bevan,  Cnrleton  Rode  11.  —  Rev.  Henry  Haj-iisuB^ 
M.A.,  Shimpling  R.  —  Rev.  George  Edward  Keut,  B.  A.,  master  of  the. 
Grammac  school.  Little  Walsingham. 

Ordinations. — Juljf  10.  Rev.  J.  Fisher,  late  a  student  in  the  academy  at 
Hackney,  over  the  Independent  church  and  cunsregation  at  Wortwell 
chapel.  —  36.  Rev.  J.  Elborougby  late  a  student  in  Hoxton  academy,  over 
the  Independent  church  at  Thetford* 

KaRTH  AMPTONSBl  RE. 

Deaths.  —  Nov.  At  Potterpuiy,  rev.  J.  Gardener,  many  years  minister  of 
an  Independent  congregation  at  Cambridge. 

Scclesiastical  Preferment.  —  Rev.  H.  VV.  Whin6eld,  Brttledon  R. 

Ordinations.  —  May  29.  Rev.  J.  E.  Isaac,  over  tlie  Independent  chtirob 
and  cbngregation  at  Peterborough. 

NORTBUMBEKLAN  O. 

Death. — Sept.  'S8.  Barbara  Humble,  of  the  Dog  Bank,  Newcastle,  403. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferment.  —  Rev.  R.  M.  Soott,  lecturer  of  St.  Joba's, 
Newcastle. 

Ordination. —  Rev.  R.  Gibbs,  late  a  student  in  the  old  coUegf ,  Homerton, 
over   the  Independent  church  and  congregation,   Westgate-street,  New- 


Mkullanecus  Intelligence. —  Oct.  2S.  A  most  dreadful  explosion,  arising 
from  the  ignition  of  hydrogjen  gasi  took  place  at  Mr.  l^ussel's  celebrated 
coal  pit  at  Wallsend,  with  a  viulence  that  shook  the  ground  like  an  earth* 
(laake,  and  alarmed  the  workmen  of  the  adjacent  collieries.  By  this  lament* 
able  event,  the  primary  cause  of  which  is  undiscovered,  fifty-two  indivi- 
duals  perished,  and  twenty-six  widows,  and  ninety  children,  were  deprived 
of  the  means  of  sob-iistence.  The  number  of  workmen  in  the  pit  at  the 
time  was  fifty-six ;  of  the  remaining  four,  two  were  dreadfully  burnt,  one 
of  whom  is  since  dead,  and  two  onfv  escaped  unhurt.  The  latter  were,  it 
appears,  m  the  most  reoaote  part  6f  the  pit,  beyond  the  place  where  the  fire 
originated,  and,  after  the  explosion,  succee<led  in  reaching  the  shaft,  and  by 
dirabingjip  the  brattice,  escaped  the  danger  of  the  after-damp.  From  the 
circumstance  of  the  bodies  ofrthe  nohappy  suflereis  being  found  near  the 
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bottom  of  the  •baft^it  Is  comectored  that  they  also  bad  been  endeaTOonng 
Co  escape.  The  violence  of  the  shock  was  so  great,  that  the  report  was 
heard  at  the  distance  of  three  or  foor  miles,  a  full  coif  was  thrown  cot  at 
the  middle  of  tbe  pit,  and  the  bodv  of  a  boy  was  thrown  to  some  height 
ottt  of  the  shaft,  but  fell  again  to  tne  bottom.  The  colliery  bad  been  but 
lately  reropened,  the  workmen  were  selected  as  the  prime  colliers  in  the 
owner's  extensive  works,  forty  of  them  being  under  forty  years  of  a^,  and 
the  veotilatioii  was  considered  as  perfect  as  that  of  any  pit  in  the  nei^ 
bonrhood.  One  of  the  men  who  escaped,  in  the  course  ot  an  boor  bravely 
Tentured  down  again  into  the  mine,  to  assist  in  bringing  up  the  bodies  of 
his  companions.  Their  remains  were  decently  interred  in  Wallsend  church- 
yard, at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of  the  colliery,  who  presented  each  of 
their  families  with  a  guinea  for  present  use,  and  will  afford  them  a  home, 
fuelj  &c.  as  long  as  they  may  need  them.  We  doubt  not,  however,  that  a 
public  subscription  will  be  raised  for  their  permanent  relief. —  At  another 
colliery  at  Newbottle,  six  men  lately  perished  from  inadvertently  breaking 
down  a  stopping  that  led  into  an  ola  waste,  whence  a  suffocating  gas  issued 
and  killed  them. 

NOTTIKOHAMSHIRE. 

.  Deatht,  —  April  0.  Suddenly,  at  his  bouse  near  East  Retford,  lieat^-gea. 
Charles  Croufbra,  colonel  of  the  second  regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards,  and 
M.P.  for  the  borough  of  East  Retford.  In  1787  and  1788  he  published, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Robert,  who  like  himself  was  a  subaltern 
in  the  army,  a  translation  of  Teilke's  "  Memoirs  of  the  Seven  Yean  War;** 
and  **  A  Treatise  on  several  Branches  of  the  Miliury  Art.**  In  1800, 
whilst  a  colonel  in  the  army,  he  married  the  duchess  dovrager  of  Newcasde, 
who  was  a  sister  to  the  earl  of  Harrington.  The  interest  of  his  wife's 
family,  assisted  by  his  own  merits,  procured  him  the  appointm«it  of  mili- 
tary commissioner  to  the  confederate  army  in  Germany,  under  the  ccMnmaod 
of  the  archduke  Charles  of  Austria;  but  receiving  in  one  of  the  eaga^ 
ments  with  the  French,  a  severe  wound  in  the  head,  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
his  situation  to  his  brother  Robert.  —  Sqd.  94.  Suddenly,  of  aa  ossificatioB 
of  the  heart,  the  rev.  John  Brownell,  of  Newark-upou-Trent,  Methodist 
minister,  61.  He  had  been  several  years  employed  in  the  West  Indies  as 
a  missionary,  and  proved  himself  to  be  nn  indefatigable  and  usefol  labourer 
in  the  church  of  Cnrist. —  Nov,  In  Woolley's  hospital,  Nottingham,  where 
she  had  resided  50  years,  Sarah  Part,  101.  —  At  Mould,  rev.  T,  Bigsly, 
A.M.,  V.  of  Barton,  &c.  63. 

EceUiiastical  Preferment. — Rev.  £.  G.  Marsh,  prebendaify  of  the  coUe- 
giate  church  of  Sou t h well . ' 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Deaths .-^  Oct.  6.  At  his  lodgings  in  Clarendon-street,  Oxford,  Joseob 
Harper,  esq,  D.  C.  L.,  many  years  a  member  of  Trinity  College,  and  ior 
some  time  deputy  professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
He  was  well  known  to  the  literary  world  by  a  work  of  much  ability,  pub- 
lished in  1813,  under  the  title  of ''  The  Principles  of  Philosophical  Criti- 
eism  as  applied  to  Poetiy.** 

Unmertity  Intelligence,  — Mr.  Heber  is  returned  a  member  of  parliament 
for  this  University.  The  numbers  were :  Mr.  Heber,  619 ;  Sir  John  NicoU, 
M9;  majority  93. 

RUTLAKDSHIRE. 

EccUiiattical  Preferment, —  Rev.  H.  De  Foe  Baker,  M.A.  Greathsn,  V. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Deaths.  -^  Sept.  At  Wenlock,  rev.  R.  Acherley.  •*  At  Hawkstone,  rev. 
Richard  Hill.  —  9.  At  his  house  at  Shakenhurst,  Edmund  Meysey  Wi^y, 
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«Bq.  barriater-a^law,  and  M.  P.  for  the  dty  of  Worcester,  68.  —  Oct,  At 
KudtDy  Tev«  G.  Hancox. — itT.  In  Shrewsbuiy  House  of  Industry,  where  he 
had  resided  for  nearly  twenty  years,  Richard  Chester.  Two  days' after  bis 
death,  a  persDii  went  from  London,  and  stated  that  the  deceased  Was  heir' 
to  «  property  worth  some  thonsands,  left  him  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago, 
which  now  goes  to  his  ctuldren.  —  Nov.  8.  At  Shrewsbury,  rav.  W.  Smith, 
formerly  pastor  of  tlie  Baptist  church,  Eagle  Street,  Hoi  born,  78. 

Ordinations. — Aug,  8.  Rev.  T.  Williaras  Jenkyn,  late  a  student  in  the 
Old  College,  Homerton,  over  tbfc  Independent  church,  assembling  in  Noble 
Street,  Wem. 

PkiUntkropic  Imtelligenee.'^The  earl  of  Bridgewater  hns  intimated  hts 
intention  of  employing  all  the  poor  on  and  about  his  estates  in  Shropshire,' 
during  the  approaching  winter,  and  has  offered  to  the  public  as  much  land 
and  pecuniary  advance  as  would  be  deemed  necessary  for  improving  the 
Cnmpike  and  other  roads  in  the  same  district* 

80M£itSST8HIR£.  . 

Deaths, — March  6.  At  Bath,  lieat»-general  R.  Donkin.— Jafy.  At  Styles 
Hill,  near  Frome,  rev.  J.  Lewis  Sheppard,  A.M.,  F.A.S.,  curate  of  ter- 
ahore,  37.— iSi^t,'  1.  At  Bristol  Hotwells,  rev.  M.  Deere.— ^.  Rev.  G. 
Jaques,  V.  of  Battesford,  Suffolk.— At  EJlicome,  rev.  G.  H.  Leigh,  85,  V. 
of  Dunston  and  Mairhead,  73. — Oct.  At  Bath,  Sig,  Cherubini,  7 1. — Abv.' 
At  Flaistree  House,  near  Taunton,  rev.  Dr.  AmbfMe,  of  Mount  Ambrote, 
county  of  Dublin. 

Ecciesiastical  Preferments. — Rev.  Edward  Combe,  Eamshill  andDougett, 
RJl.,  rev.  R.  Surtees,  R.  of  Barham,  a  prebend  of  Bristol. 

Ordinations,  July  94.  Rev.  Joseph  Baynes,  late  of  Bristol  academy,  over 
the  Baptist  church  at  Wellington. — Aug.  80.  Rev.  Herbert  Herbert,  late  a 
student  at  Lanfyllin,  over  the  Welch  cougregatiooal  church-  meetings 
at  Baker's  Hall,  Bristol.  '         . 

Vem  Churches^  S^c. — Sept.  90.  A  new  Independent  chapel,  built  for  rev. 
J.  Ingram,  was  opened  at  Bath :  preachers,  rev.  Messrs.  Tjdman,  of  Frome ; 
DaviA,  of  Bath;  and  Thorpe,  of  Bristok — Oct,  9.  A  new  diapel,  in  the 
Westevan  Methodist  connexion,  was  opened  at  High  Littleton :  preachers, 
rev.  Messrs.  Reece,,  Hopwood,  and  Aver. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Ordinations, — June  18.  Rev.  William  Burdekin,  late  a  student  in' Black- 
bom  academy,  over  the  Independent  church  at  Stone.  —  July  18.  Rev.  H. 
Jones,  late  of  Birmingham,  over  the  Baptist  church  at  Tamworth.  — 18, 
Messrs.  M.  Hill,  J.  Hill,  and  J.  B.  Warden,  were  ordained  as  missionaries 
to  the  heathens  at  Hebe  and  Rottresda  chapels,  in  Hanley.  The  charge  was 
delivered  by  the  rev.  J.A.Jones,  of  Birmingham.  Their  destination  is 
Calcutta,  whither  they  proceed,  under  the  pationage  of  the  London  Mis- 
aooary  Society.  s. 

SUFFOLK. 

Deaths, — Aug.  98.  At  Strettdn,  rev.  C  Cole,  rector. 

Ecclesiastical  Prrfermetits.-^^y.  T.  Millsy  B'.A.,  Stretton,  R<^Rei^«  J. 
lAtey,  Bede,  R.— Rev.  James  Royle,  Islington,  Vj — Rev.  R.  Cnitwell, 
LL.B.,  Spexhall,  R. — Rev.  L.  R.  Brown,  Thorington,  R. — ^Rev«  Edward 
Baake,  M.A.,  Battsford,  V.— Rev.  O.  Fitzpatrick  Pryee,  D.D.,  Aihfield 
vritb  Thorpe,  P.  C. — ^tion.  and  Rev.  H.  Townsend,  Broome  and  Oakley,  R.R. 

Ordinations, — April  10.  Rev.  W.  Reynolds^  late  of  Ipsiwich,  over  the 
particular  Baptist  church  at  Wattisham. — Aug,  1.  Rev.  R.  Robinson,  late 
•f  BlacUmn  academy,  over  th»  Independent  church  at  Crat6eld; 
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D€^hs,-^Au£,  10.'  At  fail  teat,  AMey  Park,  Sir  Henry  Flttefaer,  but^ 
of  Clare  Hatl,  Cumberlfuod,  49.  He  is  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estetce 
h^  his  eldost  son,  Henry,  a  youth  of  13.— Squt.  3.  At  Battenea,  Richaid 
Sudd,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  R.  C.  of  Physicians^  75.— 16.  At  Peckhaa,  |Uv. 
Oeern^  Gibson,  ^.M.,  of  Carlisle>hottse  school,  Lambeth ;  of  Magdaleo- 
hall,  Oiiford;  and  late  jniniiter  of  CariJsie>chapel,  6d.-^-S0.  At  Asfated 
nctprT,  Bev.  W.  Carter,  formeriy  student  of  Chiistchnrcb. 

Oraino/MMM,  SfC»'^Jnne  13.^ Rev.  W.  Low,  jate  a  stodeot  in  Hoxtoo 
academy,  over  the  Independent  church  and  congregation  at  New  chapd, 
Norwo»d.«<— Jttg.  15.  A  new  Baptist  church  was  formed  at  Prince's  Road 
clwel,  Lambeth, 

Nem  Chufcheif  Jj^c^-June  9(X.— A  neat  and  ^tacious  chapel  was  opened 
at  Ewhurst,^  under  the  patronage  of  the  Suifey  Mis<i<in  Society :  preachen, 
rev.  Messrs.  H%rm,  of  Horsham;  Whiieboose,  of  Dorking ;  ana  Jaduon, 
of  Stock  well. — Sept.  37.  A  small  chapel  at  Chertsey,  built  and  formerly 
occupied*  by  the  Baptists,  was  opened  for  the  use  of  the  Wesleyao 
Methodists. 

SUSSEX 

^  .  Demtki.^Aug,  8.  At  Seafoid,  Rev.  Thomas  WiHianM,  84. — Sept.  6.  At 
Honbam,  Mr.  Peter  Griffin,  73.  He  was  the  largest  donor  to  the  British 
and  Forei^  Bible  Society  In  the  county  of  Sussex;  and  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death,  had  presented  its  Central  Aunhary  Society  with  o£^100.  He 
caused  a  great  number  of  children  to  be  educated  at  his  own  expense; 
beside*  ginag  liberally  to  puliHc  institutions  for  that  purpose.— Ocf.  99. 
At  Horsham,  Re?.  William  Jameson^  rectok*  of  Clapnam,  and  vicar  of 
Horeham  (both  in  Sussex),  78.— Hov.  39.  At  the  house  of  the  rev.  John 
Hunt,  Chichester,  in  the  S4th  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  John  Walker,  a  native 
of  that  city,  and  late  a  county  stodeiit  at  the  Theological  college,  at 
Gosport.  His  decided  piety  and  popular  talents  rendered  him  as  ob|ect  of 
no  commoii  interesl>  to  those  who  'appreciate  the  union  of  moral  fad 
inteUectual  worth.  His  remains  were  on  Thursday  conveyed  to  the  grave 
in.  the  catbedral  church-yard,  by  six  of  his  Mlow  students,  six  others 
supporting  the  pall,  and  the  rev.  J.  Hun^  (biii  pastor)  who  improved  his 
death  on  Sabbath  evening,  Dec'.  3d,  from  Numb,  xxiii.  10,-  *'  Let  my  last 
end  be-  like  his,"  at  the  Independent  chapel,  Chichester,  to  a  crowded 
and  a£fected  coneregation. 

EcdetiaUiciU  FtefBrmenti. — ^Rev.  J.  Scobell,  A.M.,  of  Beliol  college, 
Oxford,  AH-Saittts,  Lewes, R. — ^Rev.  J.  Rose,  M.A.,  Horsham,  R. 

Ordination$i^—Aug.  14.  Rev.  Andrew  Smith,  over  the  particular  Baptist 
ohavch  at  Rye. 

Deat^. — Aug.  At  Acton,  J.  Jones,  108. — Sept.  At  Handswortfa,  Mr». 
£liBabeth  Leach,  lOO.-— At  Weston  Warren,  Rev.  Jer.  Ellis,  D.D.,  R.  of 
Ledenham. — Nov.  At  Warwick,  Rev.  J.  Hall. 

New  ChurcKeSf  ifc. — Feb.  6.  A  plain  neat  chapel,  in  the  Baptist  deno- 
mination, was  opened  at  Attl^bury :  preachers.  Rev.  Messrs.  FrahkUa  and 
Sibree^  of  Coventry»^Jii^  16.  A  new  Chapel  at  Rug^y  school,  a  fine 
coKy«9tly  Gothic  buldiag,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bisl^  of  Oxlbrd,  who 
iTM  edi^catsd  at  the  aohooL 

MmcelUmunu  IfUelligeneef^V^  trustees  of  Rugby  school  have  ndssd 
the  exhibitions  from.  «t40.  to  £%0.  per  annum.*-Two  dreadful  aecideali 
lali^ly  happened  in  the  ooal-pits  of  this  county.  The  first  was  at  Ebeneaer^B 
^^0^9  near  Bromwich,  when  aboet  thirty  ions  of  coal  and  inm<«tooe  oaM^ 
way,  and  killed  m  laen,  four  of  theqi^  instaotmieoiMlyi  srhib»  lU  •&!# 
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scrvive^  the  blow  but  a  few  minates.  Tbe  «e<^oiid  occarred  at  Grove-IAD  A 
colliery^  in  the  parish  of  Rowley  Regis,  where  upwards  of  a  ton  weight 
of  coal  fell  upon  one  man,  and  killed  him  almost  instantaneously. 

WILTS. 

Death. — Oct,  3.  At  Menal,  Rev.  Charles  Francis,  A.M.,  R.  of  (hat 
parish,  and  of  CoUingbourne  Ducis,  and  one  of  the  prebendaries  of 
Sarum.  He  has  bequeathed  ,£'4,000.  for  the  establishment  of  a  free 
sctiool  at  Menal,  and  a  variety  of  smaller  sums  in  legocies  to  tl)e  poor 
of  bis  parishes,  and  other  charitable  purposes.  To  the  ^odieyan  library  at 
(Hfora,  of  which  university  he  was  a  member,  he  has  also  bequeathed 
such  of  the  Orieotal  MSS.  and  works  purchased  by  him  fVom  the  descend* 
ants  of  professor  Fococke,  as  are  not  ahready  in  that  collection. — Nxn,  3. 
At  Miloenhali  rectory,  rev,  C.  Trancis. — 12.  At  Pickwick,  rev.  James 
Pidding,  58  years,  IC  and  patroa  of  the  freehold  advowson  of  Tatton* 
Keynell,  near  Chippenham.  86. 

ifew  Churches,  SfC. — July  ij.  A  new  Independent  chapel  was  opened 
at  Maideti  Bradley :  preachers^  Rev.  Messrs.  Thorpe,  of  Bristol,  and 
Sanoders,'of  Yrome,^^Aug,  3(K  A  aew  Baptist  meeting-hnuse  was  opened 
at"  Chipping.  Sodbury  s  preachers^  rev*  Messrs.  Jay,  Csisp,  and  Wiater- 
bothaiii. 

YOJtKSUIRE, 

DetUksjT^SepU  Rev.  Jobn  Sbarp^  minister  of  tbe  Baptist  cbapei,  Brad- 
ford.— ^AC  Gladstone  House^  rev.  J.  Eonndle,  79; — At  Uali&x,  rev.  W. 
Thompson. — In  the  Lunatic  Asylum, .  Wakeni^Jd,  Witiiam  Lawson,  an 
eccentric  but  harmless  madman,  who  often  deliveted  very  cutting  seemons. 
—4)cL  9«  At  Halstead,  West  Riding,  rev.  T.  Hammond,  Foxeroft,  R.  of 
Beaudwipp ;  Roding,  £ssez.:^^av.  At  Halstead,  near  Trtghtmiy  rev.  T* 
R.  Fbxcrqt^. — At  Hnddersfield,  rev.  W.  Smith,  of  Almondbary.-^At  Hich^ 
mond,  T.  W^cliffe,  esq.,  the  last  male  descendant^  of  the  ancient  family, 
ftOHi  .whicfai  issued  the  reft>rnier  Wycliflb,.aBd  wbich  had  been  settled  m 
that  neighbourhood  since  the  reign  of  £dward  I.— Dec.  3.  At  the  advanced 
age  of  nearly  92  years,  the  reiv.  Tbomas  Faber,  A.M.,  vicar  of  Calveiiy,  and 
minister  «f  (lie  perpetual  curacy  of  Bramley,  in  tbe  parish  of  Leeds;  he 
held  tbe  former  preferoseAt  51  years,  the  latter  above  6S,  and  was,  for 
qpanj  years  past,  tbe  oldest  member  living  of  St.  James's  CoUcee,  Cam* 
bridge^ — ^Tbe  widow  Crooks,  of  Fineshade,  near  Doncaster.  'This  poor 
woman  was  so  impressed  witb  what  she  considered  ao  evil  omen  (an  owra 
flying  three  timis  across  her  on  her  way.  fima  cbnrcb),  that  she  actually 
became  ill  in,  coosequonce  and  died. 

EceUnaUical  Fr^ermenU,^^Bjev.  James  Robinson,  Amderby  Steeple,  V. 
— Rev.  J.  Atkinson,  Loogtoff,  V.  and  Cotlam,  P.  C.— Rev.  W.  Bulmert 
St.  Saaipaoa,  York,  P.  C* — ^Rev.  Mr.  Champney,  Badsworth,  E.-^Rev.  C. 
GcshaiD,  Bfe  A.  mastership  of  archbishop  Ho|gate*s  Grammar  Sdiool,  Yorit.* 

Ordtnolions. — Rev.  C.  larom,  late  of  Bradford  Academy,  over  the 
Baptist  church  in  Sbeffield.«^Jime  6.  Rev.  W.  Blackburn,  late  a  student  at 
Rotberlianiy  over  tbe  Independent  chusch  at  Whitbv. — Sept  b*  Rev«  G.  Net- 
tlesbip,  late  of  Rotberham  i^ademy,  over  the  Independent  church  and 
congregation  at  South  Cave.-^Rev.  Joseph  Mather,  over  the  Lidependent 
oborch.  and  congregation  assembling  in  ioe  new  chapel,  Heembndwtke. 

Nem  Churcheif  ^.-^Minf  90.  A  neat  and  commodions  chapel,  capable 
of  containing  200  persons,  was  opened  ip  the  village  of  North  Fredindiam,  in 
the  East  Riding,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Hull  Evangelical  Society; 
preachers,  rev.  Messrs.  Ryan,  of  Bridlington ;  Gilbert,  of  Hull ;  and  Water- 
noose,  of  I>ewsbory.  In  the  aflemoon,  when  Mr.  Gilbert  preached,  the 
attendaiice  was  to  large,  that  Mr.  Waterhou:>e  addressed  about  300  hearers 
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ia  an  adjoiaine  field.—- Mr.  Bwrrett,  of  Carlton  HaII»  M.  P.  has  ^ven  a  ^ 

of  ground,  and  a  quantity  of  stones,  to  build  a  Methodist  chapel  at  Aid- 
borough. 

PhilarUhrapic  IrUelligence, — ^A  penitentiary,  upon  an  extensive  scale,  ii 
about  to  be  erected  at  Leeds. 

.  Miscellaneous  Intelligence, — The  newly  opened  road  between  SlieffieU 
and  Glossop  forms  a  level  of  twenty^three  miles  in  length,  cut  through  die 
rocks  and  nills,  the  favines  being  filled  up,  which  before  inteiaected  this 
pto  of  England. 

Literary  Intelligence, — ^llie  Society  of  natives  of  Scotland,  reoentiy 
founded  in  Sheffield  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  Boms,  have  presented  die 
poet's  widow  with  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks,  tray,  and  snnffers  of  the 
J^  neatest  pattern  and  best  workmanship.    The  tray  is  remarkably  elegant,  and 

considerably  enhanced  in  value  by  being  adorned  with  an  inscription  iron 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  himself  a  native  of  Ayrshire. 

WALES. 

Deaths, — July  99.  At  his  residence  near  Landovery,  rev.  Peter  Jeokios^ 
pastor  of  the  Independent  church  at  Brycbgoed  Brecon. — Aug,  Ber.  J. 
Jones,  V.  of  Cardiff. — Sept,  At  Llanfeiaes,  Denbigh,  rev.  £.  Wynne. — 
Oct.  13.  Rev.  Mr.  Rumsey,  of  Trelleck,  having  attended  Monmouth  races^  he 
went  to  Bristol  on  Friday,  and  on  Saturday  morning,  on  his  returning,  bad 
just  entered  the  boat  at  the  New  Passage,  when  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  veiy 
sick  1 "  and  expired  instantly. — Nov,  Rev«  F.  Parry,  of  liandreferioQ, 
MerionethdT — Ac  Holyhead,  rev.  Mr.  Evans. 

Eecietiastial  Prtferments, — ^Rev.  J.  Wameford,  living  of  Llandlen, 
Monrootith. — iiev.  James  Bd wards,  lianmadock,  R.  Glamorgao,  on  the 
presentation  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. — Rev.  D.  U.  Saunders,  livii^  of 
Ambleston.-r-Rev.  James  Jenkins,  of  Blaenfon  Capel,  Newydd,  P.  C. — 
Bev.  T.  Jones,  Uandian^  R.  Glamoi^nshire. 

Ordination*. — June  89.  Rev.  David  Stephen  over  the  Independent 
qhurch  at  Rumsey. — July  99.  Rev.  Johns,  late  student  at  Abeigavcnl^, 
over  the  Particular  Baptist  church  at  Caerwent. 

Mtw  Chapels* — March  38.  A  new  chapel  was  opened  for  the  me  of  the 
Welsh  Baptists  at  Cardiff,  Glamorganshire ;  preachers.  Rev.  Meaars.  Morns, 
.   of  Newport;   James,  of  Pontvryddhyn ;  Davis,  of  Arigoed;  Jones,  of 
Merthyr;T.  R.  Jones,  of  Bristol  Academy;  Thomas,  of  Aberdanr;  Smith, 
of  Penzance ;  and  Evans,  of  Penvgarn.--%7iiRe  30.    A  new  Independent 
ohapel  was.  opened  at  Rhydri,  Glamoiganshire ;  preachers,  Rev.  Mcmhw 
Jones,  of  Lanbaran  ;  Davies,  of  Swansea;  MoiTis,  of  Tredegar;  ^rroo,  of 
'Dangynwyd;  Lewis,  of  A  ber;  Lewis,  of  Newport;  Jones,  ofPoncypool; 
Williams,  of  Tynycoed  ;  and  Evans,  of  MynydliAch. — Aug.  S9.  A  smaU 
neat  chapel,  capable  of  holding  about  500  persons,  was  opened  at  Peltar 
Green,  in  the  peninsula  of  Gower,  Glamorganshire ;  preachers,  rev.  Messn. 
Jenkin  ;  Lewis,  of  Newport;  Mr.  Luke,  late  of  Swansea;  and  Williams, 
of  Trewen.    84.  The  foundation  of  another  chapel,  to  be  called  Mount 
Pisgah,  was  laid  at  Park  Mill,  by  Master  Willman,  of  Ponndsford  Park, 
Somersetshire,  after  which  his  venerable  grandmother.  Lady  Barfaam, 
offered  op  a  fervent  prayer  in  the  presence  of  a  numerons  congregation. 
Therev.  J.  Lewis,  of  Newport,  preached  on  the  occasion.    This  chapel 
will,  when  completed,  be  the  sixth  place  of  worship  for  which  the  inhalw- 
tants  of  G6wer  are  indebted  to  her  ladyship. 

SCOTLAKD. 

Deaths, — Aug.  At  Springwood  Park,  ftoxburghslnre,  Sir  George  Douglas^ 
ban.  for  seven  successive  parliaments  representative  in  parliament  for  hia 
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imtive  county.    He  mftrriefl;  X^dy  Betty  Boyle,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  ■ 
GlaBKOw,  by  whoaa  he  left  issue  a  sop  and  a  daughter. — 80.  At  Pauley, 
Janies  Weir,  aged  17  months.    He  was.  known  bT  the  name  of  the  **  Won- 
derful Gigantic  Child/'  having,  at  13  months  ola,  and  he  increased  in  size 
eyeribice,  weighed-  five  stone.    His  girth  round  the  neck  was,  at  that  time, 
14  inches,  the. -breadth  31,  tlie  belly  39,  the  thigh  80  inches  and  a  half, 
a^id  round  the  arm  11  inches  and  a  half.    He  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Canbrosnetham,  co.  of  Lanark. — Sept.  5.  John  Hercv,  esq.  ofHawtliorn, 
Berkshire,  M.  A.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  a  Member  ofxhe  Royal 
Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  assistant  to  Dr.  Hamilton,  physician  of 
the  Royal  Infirmary.    His  deatb  was  oocasioned  by  a  puncture  which  lie 
received  when  examiniag  the  morbid  appearances  of  a  dead  body. — Oci,  3. 
At  Leith  Walk,  in  his  102d  year,  James  Allison,  sen.  esq.    He  was  a  native- 
of  Gorgunnock,  in  Stirlingshire,  and  a  gardener  by  trade.  Although  upwards  ' 
of  forty  when  he  first  married,,  he  buried  three  wives,  and  lived  to  see  the  . 
fourth  generation  of  his  descendants.    He  retained  his  faculties  until  within 
three  days  of  his  death ;  but,  for  some  time,  had  been  unable  to  walk.    His 
memory  was*  remarkably  strongi  nud  of  the  revolutionary  movements,  in- 
1746-6  he  had  a  vivid'  recollection,  and  possessed  a  fund  of  anecdote. — 
1^1.  At  Aberdeen,  John  £wen,  esq.  who,  with  the  exception  of  various  sums 
left  to  the  public  charities  of  Aberdeen,  bequeathed   the   bulk  of  his 
property(15  or  «£l6,000.)  to  the  magistrates- and  cleigy  of  Montrose,  for  the 
porpose  of  founding,  at  Aberdeen,  an   institution  similar   to  Gordon^s 
Hospital. — Nov.  87.  At  the  Rev.  Dr.  WardliMw's,.Glasgow,  after  an.  illness 
of  five  days,  in  his  19th  year,  William,,  only  son  of  the  Rev.  T.Ouranr,  of' 
Poole.    This  surprising  youth,  equally  admired  for  his  talent,  and  beloved, 
for  bis  character,  hasr  been  taken  from  the  highest  literary  distinction*  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  to  honours  still  more  exalted,  and  to  engage- 
meiils  still  more  pure  and  blissful.    The  disorder  wliich  has  thus  early 
terminated  a  brilliant  career  of  learning  and  usefulness,  was  suffusion  on  { 
the  brain,  attended  by  paralysis  on  the  right  side..    The  pleasing  aiiticipa- 
tioos  of  relatives  and  friends  are,  in  a  moment,  blasted  by  this  mysterious 
event,  and  a  fond  father  is  li*ft  in  the  dreary  gloom  of  widowed  and 
childless  desolation. 

Unhertity  Intelligence. — Mr.  O.  K.  Sandford,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
has  "been  elected  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  of  Glas|:ow. — Dr. 
Andrew  Duncan  -has  been  elected  professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the 
ttniversity  of  Edinbuigh,  in  the  loom  of  Dr.  James  Home,  promoted  to- the 
chair  xif^the  practice  of  pliysic. — On  the  1st  of  August,  no  less  than 
103  stndents  in  medicine  took  their  doctors,  degree  in  that  fiiculty  in  this 
■nivereity. 

IRELAKP. 

Deaths. — Jufy.  At  his  seat,  Charles,  marquis  of  Drogheda,  K.P.,  senior 
general  in  the  British  service^  and  for  43  years  colonel  of  the  10th  regiment 
of  Light  Dragoons,  constable  of  Maryborough  Fort,  one  of  the  governors  of 
Queens  and  M«ath  counties,  and  custos  rotolorum  of  King's  couivty.  In 
1760,  he  married  lady  Anne  Cenway,  daughter  of  Francis,  earl  of  Hert&rd, 
who  died  in  1784,  leaving  him  nine  children,  eight  of  whom  survive  him. 
He  is  succeeded  by  his  emest  son,  Charles,  viscount  Moor. — At  Cross,  cu. 
of  Clare,  rev.  Mr.  Hennessy. — Aug.  6.  At  Castletown  house,  co.  of  Kitdare, 
lady  Looito  Coooliy,  relict  of  the  late  right  hon.  ThpoMis  Conolly ;  a  lady 
who  spent  the  chief  part  often  income  of  «£8000  per  annum  in  works  of 
benevolence.  Her  list  of  pensioners  was  extremely  numerous,  her  no- 
cASional  charities  anceasin^  and  extensive.  She  frequently  sent  consider^ 
gble  sum<  to  pertons  in  distnswd  circumstaiiceSy  who  wero  ashamed  to 
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ask  relief;  and  often  by  h  mode  to  eonceiiled»  that  their  benel^GCnsM  ooohl 
not  be  discovered.  A  school  for  about  600  children  at  Celbridglb  was  aop- 
ported  entirely  by  her  liberaiity.  So  constantly  wa«  she  employed  in  doioi; 
^good  to  others,  and  lessening  the  sum  of  human  misery  as  nir  as  she  ooald 
ascertain,  either  by  actual  observation,  or  private  information,  its  csistcnAe, 
and  capability  of  relief,  that  it  will  surely  not  be  too  much  to  say,  thai  she 
expemfed  more  in  real  charity  annually  than  any  prince  or  crowned  head  in 
Europe. — Sept.  At  Wocsop,  eo.  of  Waterfbrd,  Oeorf^  Wraf^e,  and  Giaoe 
his  wife,  aged  about  80.  They  both  died  within  half  an  hour. — 16,  At 
Paluierston,  near  Limerick,  Mrs.  Docknor,  aged  113;  retaininft  all  her 
faculties  to  the  last,  and  being  able,  until  within  a  few  days  of  her  death,  Id 
attend  to  her  domestic  concerns.  i>he  had  a  perfect  recollection  of  qoeen 
Anne,  and  livecfto  witness  five  reigns* — Oct.  At  Dublin,  rev.  J.*  Waters. — 
IS.  In  Great  Denmark  Street,  Doofin,  sir  Hugh  Nugent,  of  Ballenhugh,  co. 
of  Westmeath,  hart.,  80. — i6.  At  Tmlee,  nged  65,  Jerry  Sullivan,  Es^., 
who,  from  an  attorney's  clerk,  became  a  stock  jobber  and  money  lender, 
occupations  in  which  he  made  a  laige  fortune.  HaTing  no  family,  he 
bequeathed  property  to  the  amount  of  «£90,000,  to  the  inhabitmnts  of 
Tralee,  to  help  defiray  the  eipences  of  a  law-«ttit  carrying  on  against  the 
Dennay  family,  to  open  the  borough  of  that  town ;  the  overplus^  if  any,  to 
form  a  sinking  fund  to  secuce  its  independence,  by  defraying  the  expeooes 
of  the  popular  candidates  at  a  future  contested  election.  In  case  the 
inhabitants  decline  prosecating  the  suit,'  the  legacy  is  to  be  applkfl  in  sap- 
port  of  the  different  public  institutions  of  the  town,  in  soch  proportions  as 
shaH  be  fixed  by  the  grand  jury. — Nov.  At  Glennoore,  co.  of  Kilkenny,  rev. 
W.  Grant.— At  Cork,  sir  V.  Peck,  78. 

EccUtiastical  Preferment, '—Rew.  Denis  Browne^  Union  of  Lovgbrea,  B. 
and  V. 

New  Chapelj^'^June  S.  A  new  chapel  was  opened  at  Londonderry,  onder 
the  auspices  of  the  Irish  Evangelical  Society ;  preachers^  rev.  Dr.  Cope,  and 
rev*  W.  Cooper,  of  Dublin. 


SUMMARY  OF  MISSIONARY  PROCEEDINGS. 

We  have  nothing  to  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Societt  vom  tkb 
Pbomotioit  of  Christian  Knowledge;  excfpt  that  it  appears  to  be 
cordially  co-operating  with  the  Society  for  the  PtfopAOATioR  or  th« 
Gospel  in  Fokeign  Parts;  not  only  in  an  equal  grant  of  jEbfiWk  to  thv 
Mission  College  at  Calcutta,  but  in  forming  its  distnct  committees  into 
committees  to  obtain  subscriptions  on  behalf  of  the  sister,  though  yoonger 
institution,  for  whose  union  with  the  elder  for  their  joiDt  advantage,  meet- 
ings have,  in  some  districts^  been  specially  convened.    Fnom  the  report  of 
the  latter,  it  appears  that  the  list  of  eontribatary  and  associated  meoibeB 
have  been  increased,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  from  S46  to  587  ;  whilst 
the  number  of  corporate  nierobe«s  has  experienced  a  diminotioo  of  Ibar. 
Including  a  pariiamentary  grant  of  <£15,519.  lAsi.  in  aid  of  its  expenses  in 
tl^  North  American  colonies,  the  receipts  of  the  society  donog  the  samo 
period,  have  been  ^17.336.  lis.  Sd.  asum  exceeded  in  its  expendttore  by 
nearly  ^^SOO*    Of  the  tunds  apprapnated  to  the  support  of  the  East  Indm 
colleges,  a  balance  remains,  however,  in  hand  of  ^16S5.  Is.  lOd.  In  British 
Amefica,  the  society  has  an  hundred  and  two  stations^  at  which  it  mmt' 
laius  sixty*tlirce  roission'uiei^€fty-6vo,scbool-aiasters,  eigjht  school au»tressei| 
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fiid  one  eatecbial,  besideib  a  vistiio^  raisnonary  for  ekdi  o£  the  dibenes  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec.  Nor  n^d  these  ntimeroas  agdntt  waat  employ, 
wbea  it  appears  that  many  of  the  charches  to  which  regalar  incatnbehts 
have  been  appointed,  are  left  ao  destitute  of  sptritnal  instiootion,  tfaat.cap* 
Uitt»  kwjersy  and  other  ciTilians,  are  obliged  to  supply  the  lack  of  clerical 
attendance,  by  reading  thi6  prttrersy  and  a  printed  sermon  in  the  diurch.  In 
ajoarney  taken  by  the  hon.  and  rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  the  visiting -missionary  fbr 
the  diocese  of  Quebec,  to  the  village  of  the  Mohawk  Indians,  on  the  Grand 
Biver,  he  was  tnncb  pleased  by  the  attention  and  devotion  displaced  by  this 
wild  race  to  the  public  worship  of  the  Sabbath,  and  holds  one  thtf  most 
encouraging  prospects  for  the  settlement  of  regular  instructors  amongst 
them.  Bnindt,  the  only  surviving  son  of  colobel  Brandt,  of  Mohawk 
iMtDriety,  and  his  coasin  Robert  Kerr,  another  chieftain  of  the  tribe,  profess 
themselves  anxious  to  protect  them,  as  major-general  Maitland,  Uie  lien* 
tenant  governor  of  thejprovince,  has  also  declarra  himself  to  be. 

The  agents  of  tlie  UftuncB  Missionakt  Sociarr  in  Western  AfHcii, 
atill  go  on  prasperously  in  their  woric.  Tamba,  one  of  its  native  teachers, 
has  visited  the  Sbeii>o  conntry,  where  he  has  beenkibdly  received,  and 
entreated  by  the  tiatives  and  many  of  their  chiefs  to  procure  them  iik- 
stmetors  iA  the  doctrines,  which,  with  mbch  simplicity,  hot  no  sniall  eAiict, 
be  himself  proclaimed  amongst  thiem.  He  has  sinfce  paid  tliem  a  second 
yieit,  and  the  society  ate  taking  measures  for  sending  a  resident  missionary 
into  a  country  so  willing  to  receive  him ;  and  are  in  the  meanwhile  pre- 
paring his  way,  by  a  plentiful  dtptributio&  of  the  mommg  and  evening  service 
of  the  Anglican  church,  in  the  ^erbo  translation  of  George  Caulker,  the 
native  chief  mentioned  in  our  last.  The  scliools  are  every  where  flourishing, 
the  chief  delight  of  the  children  consisting  in  their  attenoance  in  them;  and 
both  yoong  and  old  are  most  willing,  and  considering  their  means,  most 
libefBi  cotttribotors  to  the  funds  of  the  society,  by  whose  instrumentality 
they  themselves  have  been  taught  the  blessings  of  civilitation,  and  the 
richer  hopes  of  Christianity.  The  women  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  dilSereiit 
villages,  busily  engaged  either  in  domestic  employments,  planting,  or  weeding 
their  little  farms,  or  attending  the  markets  to  sell  their  produce — thus 
affording  every  day  a  practical  refutation  of  the  gross  calumnies  advanced 
by  its  opponents  against  Christianity,  that  it  encourages  either  slo^  dr 
lioentioasness.  Mr.  Connbr,  the  active  ag;ent  of  the  sMety  in  the  Etot, 
faaa  returned  home  for  a  while,  and  held  a  most  interesting  conference  with 
Dr.  Pinkerton  and  Mr.  Jowett,  on  the  best  means  of  jxomotine  the  object 
which  led  tiiem  into  the  same  distant  regions,  especially  uncrer  the  dis- 
snteroos  change,  which,  since  their  departure  from  the  Holy  Land,  has 
happened  to  the  Greeks.  To  assist  in  carrying  on  this  extensive  operatioris 
which  the  dignitaries  of  the  establishment  seem  to  be  contemplating  ih 
India,  this  society,  in  addition  to  its  grant  of  £6fiO0.  towards  erecting  the 
Calcutta  college,  has'  voted  an  annual  sabscrlption  of  «£  1,000.  to  aid  the 
object  of  that  institution.  At  Cheenar,  a  chnrtsh  has*  been  opened,  erected 
nrtly  at  the  expense  of  the  society,  and  pardy  from  a  subscription  raised  id 
tndo,  to  which  the  governor-general  contributed  a  tbousana  Sicca  rupees, 
Bind  many  of  Uie  soldiers,  native  Christians,  and  some  of  the  heathen, 
lent  iheat  aid.  Fifty  native  Christians  are  here  regnlnr  communicants, 
and  live  very  consistently' With  their  profession.  Several  of  the  Hindus  are 
sdio  openly  (tisavoWing  their  belief  in  the  writings  of  their  pundits,  and  other 
tfaerea  books,  private^  i*ead'the  gospel,  aiid  occasionally  join  in  Christian 
wotsliip ;  though  the  rear  of  loss  of  property  and  of  caste  deters  them  firom 
an  Open  and  public  piofessioh  of  the  mitb  to  w4iidi  they  are  thus  secretly 
incUobd.    Thrbng^  iheAiaidftot  change  Wfaith  hei  takeh  ^j^kce  amongst  (hte 
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tmcive  Chrittians  at  his  station,  siiioe  tbe  estahlishraent  of  the  miasioo  boK, 
.  the  hawkan  and  venders  of  goods  never  go  to  tbe  barracks  on  a  Sundaj,  as 
thejr  are  sure^if  any  do»  to  meet  with  admonition  instead  of  eocom  agaagat. 
Simitar  success,  amongst  this  long  negiecrad  dass  of  our  fellow  creatuies 
hus  also  been  experieooed  at  Microt;  and  these  a  soldier  of  hig^  BnfaaiB 
casle  basy  in  spite  of  tbe  threats  and  (omptatioDs  of  bis  order,  renomred 
Hiodooisro,  and  been  publidj  baptized^  in  the  name  of  tbe  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Delighting  in  few  things  more  than  in  the  onion  of  Chriatiafis  of  vaiioas 
-  denominations,  in  promoting  the  great  missionary  work  of  preaching  to  tbe 
-heathen  the  uosearchable  riches  of  Christ,  we  have  great  tdeasore  in 
recording  the  success  of  a  joint  effort  of  one  of  the  agents  of  tne  Lovdoi 
Missionary  Society,  and  two  of  those  sent  out  by  the  society  attadMd 
.  to  the  established  church,  in  distributing  tracts  at  a  fair  in  tbe.  sabaihs  of 
Benares,  at  which  crowds  of  devotees,  Hindoos,  and,  straage.to  aay,  Ib- 
.  hommedans,  make  thair  sacrifioes  and-  «fi«n»tgft  at  the  shiine  of  the  IiMfian 
goddess  D.oorga>  at  the  very  portal  of  whose  temple— in  the  si|^  uf  wboe 
officiating  priest,  these  ambassadors  of  Christ  dispersed,  without  inlemiptioD, 
.  their  short  introduotiona  of  the  reliaon  of  Christ  Jesus ;  and,  we  jrejoice  to 
add,  that  the  people  received  them  glsdly.  Another  missionary  of  the  latter  so- 
ciety has  been  as  far  into  the  interior  .of  Hindostan  as  Monger,  distribotiag 
tcactsand  preaching  the  word^sometime^  with  much  acce|itation,but  atothen, 
through  the  influence  of  the  orahmins,  who  feel  that  their  craft  is  in  danger, 
with  so  little  enooncagement  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  coU^  half  a  dcnea 
auditors,  or  to  induce  a  single  individual  to  accept  a  tract.    We  n^ice, 
however,  to  find,  that  the  prejudices  even  of  the  Brahmins,  diose  sdf* 
interested  worshipper^  of  dumb  idols*  are  gradually  giving  way,  and  that 
some  of  them  are  ready  to  thrpw  off  the  intolerable  yoke  of  castes,  and 
profess  their  nbhorKnce  of  idolatry,  though  not  yet  separated  from  idolaton. 
.  One  of  then),  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence,  has  felt  so  strongly  the  cruelty 
aud  absurdity  of  female  immolation,  as  to  offer  gladly  to  assist,  even  with  his 
property,  s^jf  attempt  that  may  be  made  to  induce  the  govemmait  of  India 
to  abolish  this  horrid  rite.  .  Sbame,  we  cannot  but  exclaim^  to  the  goveni- 
ment  of  British  India,  that  Christians,  as  tbey  profess  to  be,  they  n^d  tins 
ex9itement  from  an  Hindoo.    Tlie  Soutli  Travancore  mission  goes  oa 
prospei^fly.    Two  and  twenty  congregations  are  already  collected,  aad 
very  earnest  applications  are  daily  i^ade  from  the  different  villagfes  of  the 
countrVf :  for  the  establishment  of  schools  and  the  stated  tninistiy  of  the 
Gospei,  though  we  regret  to  add,  that  the  gratification  of  tlv^se  wishes  is 
IMevented,  for  the  pi^e^ent,  by  the  want  of  funds.    Through  the  lO^eiaUty  of 
private  Christians,  m  Britain,  ten.  readers  of  the  Scriptures  are  about  to  be 
employed  in  this  populous  region  of  India*  in  whose  capital  schools  are  ere 
now  establish^,  and  a  pnntine-press  15    set  up  for   the>  dissemiqatibo, 
in  tlie  vernacular  language  of  the.  country,  of  the  living,  oracles  of  CUkL 
The  resident  at  the  court  of  tbe-^lannee  has  most  cordially  seconded 
.the  views  of  tbe  missionaries^  given , them  a  donation  of  SOO  rupees  lor  Uie 
erection  of  a  school-room,  and  evi^  engaged  to  support  tno  ot  the  missios 
schools  from  his  private  purse.    In  this  kingdom  upwards  of  five  thoosai)d 
have  renouocied  beatheojsm,  and  paapy  of  titem,  we  trust,  instead  of  saqti- 
fldug  to  devils,  as  they  once  did,  now  oHer  unto  God  that  reasonaU* 
sacrifice  of  a  broken  and  a  contrite  spirit,  which  he  will  not  despise.    In 
Surat  the  people  also  hear  the  word  gladly,  the  missionaries  having  be^ 
Jiindiy  received  in  all  the  villages  wmch  they  have  visited.    In  &ilanri 
•during. the  concourse . of  &yats, aud  others^.to  settle  their  riei^j^  kcc  w«n» 
UifB^'Cdl^tpr,  the,viraivia  of  thejni8sion-:house  .was.  crowded  frocQ  teq  in 
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the  morning  until  fivd  at  night,  with  natives  lihtenfng  to  the  word  of  life* 
At  Calcatta,  a  large  chapel,  called  Union  Chapel,  has  been  opened,  and  a 
collection,  amounting  to  «£150,  was  made  upon  the  occasion,  raising  the  ^m 
subscribed  in  the  town,  for  the  erection  of  this  place  of  worship,  whidi 
missionaries!  supply,  to  about  30,000  rupees^  or  ^3>750.  In  tli^  Inauritius^ 
the  work  prospers,  the  church  increasmg  in  the  number  of  its  members, 
whilst  the  congre^ion  is  highly  respectable.  Three  schoob  are  established, 
under  the  immediate  patronage  of  governor  Farquhar,  oneW  the  l^est  friends 
the  missionaries  ever  had  abroad,  one  for  boys,  and  two  for  girls.  Mada- 
gascar presents  one  of  the  mot»t  gratifying  spectacles  ever  witnessed  by  the 
iriends  of  missions  to  heathen  lands— one  of  the  most  gratifying,  perhaps, 
exhibited  since  the  apostolic  days.  The  slave-trade  has  been  completely 
abolished,  we  had  almost  said,  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  and  the  heir  a)«p^rent 
to  the  throne,  two  nephews  of  the  king,  and  thirteen  of  the  children 
of  his  nobility  or  chiefs,  are  placed  under  the  tuition  of  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries of  this  society,  and  can  already  read  portions  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  English  tongue.  They  sang  also  some  of  Dr.  Watts's  hymn^,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  monarch  of  this  populous  country,  who  often  comes  to  witness 
the  rapid  progress  of  their  education.  From  the  missionaries  of  the  society,  in 
the  deserts  of  Siberia,  most  gratifying  intelligence  has  recently  been  received. 
Tracts  in  the  Mongolian  language  have  been  plentifully  circulated  amongst 
the  Lamas  and  their  people,  advantage  having  been  Judiciously  taken  of 
their  assembly  at  the  temple,  on  some,  of  their  great  festivals,  to  put  into 
tbeir  hands  these  unassuming  tut  efficient  harbingers  of  the  glaa  tidings 
of  ^reat  Joy  that  shall  be  proclaimed, — that  are^  we  had  almost  said,  pro- 
churning,  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  At  present,  even  their  priests  are* 
so  ignorant  of  the  God  whom  they  teach  the  people  to  worship,  that  one  of 
them  publicly  declared  that  a  man's  shadow  is  God  going  with  him  every 
where,  though  never  making  himself  visible  but  when  the  sun  shines* 
Jdf,  Knill  is  about  printing,  at  St.  Petersburgb,  two  thousand  tracts  for  the 
Finns,  who  manifest  the  greatest  anxiety  to  be  instructed  in  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel.  The  emperor  of  Russia,  Jiearing  that  this  indefotigable  mis* 
siooary  was  anxious  to  establish  a  charity  school  in  connexion  with  his 
church,  with  that  princely  liberality  by  whidi  he  is  so  distinguished  amongst 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  has  given  5000  roubles  to  commence  the  school, 
appointed  Mr.  Knill  its  superintendent,  with  a  salary  of  SOQQ  roubles,  and 
allotted  half  that  sum  as  an  annual  stipend  for  the  master.  What  a  lesson 
of  Christian  liberality  might  our  Protestant  ministers  learn  from  the 
conduct  of  this  temporal  neud  of  the  Greek  superstitious  and  corrupted 
church  I  The  missionary  prayer-meetings  in^this  modem  capital  of  the 
Russian  empire,  are  generally  well  attended,  and  but  very  recently  a  gen- 
tleman was  so  delighted  with  the  intelligence  communicated  there,  that  he 
has  engaged  to  support  a  reader  of  the  society  in  Trevancore.  So  strongly 
indeed  is  the  missionary  spirit  excited  in  these  distant  regions  of  the  north, 
that  very  handsome  contributions  have  been  forwarded  thence,  to  assist  the 
inissionaries  at  Astrachan,  and  amongst  tho  Mongolian  Tartars.  Princess 
Mischertsky,  an  accomplished  English  scholar,  who  has  translated  a  great 
number  of  our  tracts  into  her  native  tongue,  most  generously  supplies  alT  the 
missionaries  in  the  empire,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  party,  with  Russ 
tmcts,  bundrecb  of  thousands  of  which  ha%'e  been  circulated,  and  still  are 
circulating  tlirough  this  channel.  The  mission  to  the  South  Sea  islands  is 
still  honoured  of  God  with  extraordinary  success. '  At  Huaheine,  the  natives 
contribute  most  cheerfully  to  the  funds  of  the  society,  from  which  ther 
theoDselves  have  derived  so  much  and  important  benefit,  civilization  act 
vaadng  rapidly  lunoo^t  them.  A  new  station  has  b^n  opened  at  Raivaitai, 
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or  Ifij^  blMidy  situated  about  400  miles  SB.  of  Tah«ite,  the  sotereigot^ 
of  which  pooHire  has  taken  upon  faimselfy  at  the  solickatioh  of  two  con- 
Moding  parties,  whom  he  happiij  fetonciled,  in  a  visit  to  this  t^aud,  sboot 
diree  5fftn  since.  Wishing  to  promote  tite  instruction  of  the  people,  hi 
\tti  bohitid  him  a  native  teacher  to  ondertaJte  the  work,  until  proper  persoos 
coold  bo  sent  out  as  missionaiies  from  Taheite.  By  the  instrumentalitj 
of  this  humble  individual,  the  natives  have  been  indaced  to  mutilate  tbeir 
idols,  to  remove  them  from  their  Morais,  and  convert  them  into  stools,  «t 
the  entrance  of  a  church,  which  thej  have  neatly  built,  to  contain  700  people, 
ond  #hicb,  on  a  ship  lately  puttmg  into  the  island  for  provisions  on  the 
fobtath,  was  found  completely  filled,  with  at  least  a  hundred  oowding 
■round  the  door.  Para,  toe  Taneitan  teacher,  conducted  the  service  of  the 
day,  but  he,  the  chief  of  the  island,  and  the  people,  Were  veiy  nivent 
Ibr  missionaries  being  sent  to  them,  as  two  native  teachers  whom  the  last 
accounts  led  Taheite  were  about  to  be.  By  a  providential  dispensatioD 
the  Oosjpel  has  also  been  introduced  into  another  of  these  islands  called 
RiemtB,  whose  chief,  with  thirty  of  his  people,  being  drifted  ashore  at 
Rarvia,  continued  there  three  months,  during  which  time  the  chief  applied 
himaelf,  with  great  diligence,  to  learn  to  read,  and  also  paid  serioos 
attention  to  the  preachmg  of  the  Gospel.  Expressing  very  stroogly  he 
mwHtingness  to  return  home  without  instructors  for  his  people,  two  native 
teachers  accompanied  him,  his  word  being  given  to  the  missionaries  before 
ho  left  the  island,  thift  he  would  send  all  his  gods  to  England,  At  Taheite 
aboot  350  luiults  and  S50  children  have  lately  been  baptized  at  two  of  the 
stations,  at  one  of  which  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  has  been  printed  and  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  people  in  their  native  ton^e.  At  the  other  (Bonier's 
I\>int)  ft  laiige  place  or  worship  has  been  built  m  the  English  style,  in  the 
erection  of  which  the  native!^  laboured  most  cheerfully.  In  Eimeo,  Hoa- 
heine,  and  Raivairai,  pious  natives  endowed  with  gifts  for  'the^Voxi  of  die 
mihistry,  seem  to  be  raising  up  for  missionarv  labours  in  other  and  still 
destitute  isles.  B^  another  of  those  dispensations  of  Providence,  wbicb  a 
tMder  of  the  missionary  proceedings  of  the  present  day  must  be  wilfulir 
and  obstinately  blind,  not  to  mark;  and  as  awfullr  insensible  to  the  best 
Interests  of  his  fellow-creatures,  marking,  not  gratefully  to  acknowledge  tbem, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Joanna,  one  of  the  Comero  islands,  situated  be- 
twoen  Madagascar  and  we  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  opposite  to  Mozambiaae, 
at  which  our  Indii&men  frequently  touch,  in  a  voyage  undertaken  witn  a 
view  to  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  with  his  suite,  were  wrecked  in  the  Red  Set, 
ftnd  in  their  way  home,  toucning  at  the  Cape  and  lieing  detained  tbere, 
eofnestly  besougpt  the  colonial  government  to  let  them  be  instructed  m  the 
English  language.  'They  were  accordingly  introduced  to  Dr.  Philip  and 
Mr.  CampMi,  made  considerable  progress  under  the  instructions  o(  tbe 
ftmner  of  these  gentltoien,  and  at  their  own  6iimest  soliciUtioD,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  colony,  were 
accompanied  to  Joanna  by  Mr.  Elliot,  a  teacher  of  lan^ages  at  the  Cape, 
•nd  a  person  anxious  and  qualified  to  become  a  missionary,  as  we  trust 
tbAthe  will  be  an  honoured  one,  in  introducing  the  knowledge  of  Christ  tad 
his  Obspel  into  a  range  of  islandis,  pouited  out  by  the  American  missionaries, 
in  tbeir  very  interesting  pamphlet,  **  Hie  Conversion  of  the  World,"  as  a 
most  desiraole  spot  for  erecting  die  standard  of  die  cross.  Thus  bare  we 
much  good  and  some  uiiexpected  news  from  far  countries;  and  taraing 
somewhat  nearer  home,  from  East  to  West,  we  have  great  pleasure  in 
stating,  ^at  in  the  island  of  Demarara  much  good  seems  to  have  been 
effected  during  the  past  year.  The  missiooaries  of  the  London  society,  in  that 
period^  have  biptiaed  451  negroes  titere,  three^ottrths  of  them  aduki,  allot 
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wbom,  thf y  .^sure  the  directors,  were  most  scrupulously  examined  previous 

to  the  tulmiiustr^tion  pf  that  iuitiau^ry  rite.    By  their  ixuits,  howi^ver,  we 

^iDust  prove  and  know  thera ;  and  it  is  truly  Ratifying  tq  learn,  that  many  of 

.them  nave  owned  theforce  of  Christian  principle  iy  abandoning  the  practice, 

to.  which  ^e  unchristian  conduct  of  their  masters  so  powerfully  tempts 

them,  of  prostituting  die  sabbath  to  secular  employments,  in  conveying.. to 

market  the  produce  of  their  little  plots  of  ground ;  using  instead  double 

diligence  to  cultivate  them,  in  the  short  cessations  from  labuur allowed  them  ' 

by  their  inhuman  taskmasters  durmg  the  week,  and  raising  live  stock  to  sell 

to  the  higglers,  who  go  about  the  plantations.     By  their  diligenoe,  and 

.  abstainingfrom  the  temptations  of  toe  towns,  they  are  richer  than  those 

who  attend  the  sabbath  markets,  and  spend  in  them  most  of  their  gains  in 

rum,  thus  affoitling  an  additional  confirmation  gf  the  apostle's  assertion, 

^tliat  **  godliness  is  profitable  for  all  things,  both  for  the  life  that  now  is,  and 

for  that  which  is  to  come." 


Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  out  a  Periodical  Work  at  this  particular 
.season  of  the  year,  from  circumstances,  over  which  they  have  no  control; 
the  Editors  regret  that  they  are  compelled  to  postpone  to  the  next  Number 
the  summary,  which  they  had  regularly  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Printer,  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Moravian,  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Particular  Baptist 
Missionary  Societies  of  England,  and  chose  of  Basle  and  America. 


.  POLITICAL  RETROSPECT. 

CoMMEKciNG,  as  usual,  our  retrospect  at  home,  there  are  not  raanj 
circumstances  in  the  political  state  of  Great  Britain  which  call  for  particular 

-notice,  though  some  of  them  are  rather  of  a  painful  nature.  The  riots  at 
the  funeral  of  the  late  Queen  have  been  attended  by  very  important  and 
unpleasant  consequences,  as  to  two  individuals,  Sir  Robert  Baker,  chief 
magistrate  of  Bow-street,  who  has  resigned  his  office,  in  consequence  of  his 
Majesty's  displeasure  having  been  signified,  at  his  yielding  too  easily  to  the 
demands  of  the  mob  to  change  the  route  of  the  procession ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  who  has  been  dismissed  the  service,  for  improper  language  to  the 
officer  in  command  of  thd  Life  Guards,  upon  duty  on  that  occasion.  On 
the  right  of  the  king  to  take  these  strong  measures,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
however  we  may  question  the  policy  of  resorting  to  them,  especially  in  the 
latter  instance,  in  which  a  court-martial,  or  court  of  inquiry  would  have 
afforded  so  much  more  satisfactory  a  mode  of  ascertaining  and  punishing  the 
allied' delinquency. 

^e  affairs  of  Ieelako  have  lately  assumed  a  very  alarming  aspect.  In 
several  districts,  some  of  which  have  recently  been  declarefl  m  a  state  of 
insurrection,  and  therefore  placed  uuder  martial  law,  it  is  evident  that  an 

'  extensive  conspirat;y  exists  for  arming  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  What 
is  its  idtimate  object — ^if  object  or  plan  beyond  lawless  violence,  it  has  a 
regularly  organized  one — it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  from  present  appearances 
we  should  conjecture  that  it  is  utterly  unconnected  with  politics,  or  a  chan^ 
of  government.  It  seems  indeed  to  be  a  contest  between  oppression  and 
starvation.  Poor  tenants, — for  in  Ireland  most  of  the  peasantry  are  tenants, 
few  of  them  labourers— turned  oat  of  their  miserable  hovels  and  patches  pf 

'potatoe-grounds  for  arrears  of  rent,  or  distrained  upon  and  deprived  of  all 
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means  of  support,   for   non-payment  of  tithes  —  rising  in  the    ^arfhl 
wrath N of  ignorant  and  uncultivated  minds  to  take  vene^eance  for  their  real 
or  fancied  wrongs;  ruffians  whose  object  is  but  plunder  and  destructkm 
joining  their  ranks,  anr!  gondin^  them  on  to  deeds  of  blood;  houses,  bay- 
ricks,  and  corn  stacks  6red  ;  landlords,  and  others,  refusing  to  give  up  their 
arms  at  the  summons  of  a  lawless  mob,  murdered  by  regularly  armed  hands— >- 
such  i^the  melancholy  picture  which  a  part  of  Ireland  now  exhibits,  mnd 
has  exhibited  hut  for  too  long  a  time.     Government  b  evidently  alarmed  at 
what  it  ought  to  have  prevented,  or  at  least  have  endeavoured  to  prevent. 
Tlie  Guards  are  proceeding,  by  forced  marches,  to  the  disturbed  aistricts, 
in  which  the  soldiery  a  fid  the  populace  have  more  than  once  met  in  saiF- 
guinary  conflict;  but  their  presence  can  do  little  more  than  smother  the 
flame,  that  will  break  out  with  greater  fury  at  a  fnture  day,  unless  othd^ 
means  for  suppression  be  speedily  and  heartily  adopted.    The  Irish  im^> 
bility  and  great  land-owners  must  reside  upon  their  estates  a  doe  propor- 
their  time,  and  no  longer  le^ive  their  wretched  tenantry  to  that  odious  race 
of  m\^dle  men,  whose  sole  object  is  to  screw  alike  from  owner  and  occupier 
of  the  land,  as  lai*ge  a  profit  for  themselves  as  self-interested  ingenuity  with- 
out principle  Or  feeling,  can  possibly  extort.  The  tythe  system  must  be  modf- 
fled  in  that  country,  at  least,  where  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  b^ing 
Rotnan  Catholics,  are  compelled  to  pay  double  tithes  even  of  their  potato^ 
and  their  milk.    The  contributions  which  they  pay  in  support  of  their  own 
priesthood,  are  not,  let  it  be  remembered,  as  with  the  dissenters  in  England, 
mere  voluntary  payments,  but  are  exacted  under  the  sanction  of  anadiemas 
and  excommunications,  <more  fearful  of  the  two  than  the  processes  and  dis- 
tresses by  which  the  protestant  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  his  inexorable 
lessee  asserts  his  claim  to  the  goodly  portion  of  the  church.     If  both  these 
most  still  be  paid  in  full — and  the  Catholic  priest. will  not,  we  may  rest 
assured  in  Catholic  counties,  go  short  of  his  lot,  let,  we  would  say,  the  non 
.resident  landlord  be  compelled  to  pay  the  tithes  claimed  from  the  Catholic 
tenant  to  the  Protestant  church,  or  such  proportion  of  it  as  shall  operate  as 
an  inducement  to  residence.     Double  |axes  on  batchelors  have,  we  know, 
been  inore  than  once,  even  since  the  principles  of  taxation  have  been  better 
understocxl  than  they  vsere  in  the  Stuart  times,  and  the  distinguishing  between 
residents  and  non-residents,  in  the  present  critical  juncture  of  affairs  in 
Ireland,  is  less  objectionable  in  principle,  and  would  he  more  beneficial  in 
practice.    Amidst  the  general  gloom  which  seems  at  present  to  hang  over 
the  affairs  of  this  onhs^ppy  country,  there  are,  however,  some  gleams  of 
promise  of  better  days  at  hand.    The  corporation  and  the  police  magistrates 
of  Dublin  have,  we  are  rejoiced  to  learn,  resolved  upon  discontinuing  those 
Orange  processions  which  have  hitherto  been  a  source  of  so  much  wanton 
irritation  to  the  Irish  Catholics.     It  is,  however,  not  a  little  singular  that  the 
adoption  of  this  conciliatory  measure  should  have  been  co-eval  with  an 
attempt,  happily  as  futile  as  it  was  ridiculous,  on  the  part  of  some  unknown 
fiery  zealots,  who  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  they  are  of,  to  revive  this 
long  exploded  partizan  celebration  in  the  heart  of  London.    But  there 
we  trust  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  crush  in  its  bud  the  revival  of  the 
No  Popery  mobs  of  1780.     The  appointment  also  of  the  Marquis  of  Wdl- 
lesley»  an  Irishman,  and  one  of /he  most  enlightened  statesmen  of  his  time, 
to  the  loVd  lieutenancy,  is  one  of  the  most  prudent  measures  that  could 
possibly  have  been  adopted,  and  a  pledge,  we  fondly  hope,  of  the  intention 
of  the  ministry  to  do  some  good  for  Ireland,  to  whose  gallant  but  ill-governed 
population  England  owes  so  large  a  debt. 

There  is  one  otiier  subject  connected  with  the  administratioo  of  oar 
domestic  a£iurs;  to  which  we  recur  with  pain ;  but  which  it  would  be  a  gross 
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fferelktioQ  of. prkicipte  to  |n9i  oT«r  ib  silence.  We  allude  to  the  dreadful 
narober  of  executions  wfaieh  bave  lateljr  ta^en  place  in  the  metropolis. 
i£ight  of  our  fellovr  creatures  at  one  time  — four  at  another,  with  an 
intemd  of  only  a  few  days  between  the  awful  spectacles. —  have  been 
iauBched  into  eternity,  for  offences  committed  aguinst  the  property  of  their 
nei^bours ;  for  in  very  few  of  the  cases  was  any  thing  like  violence  to  their 
•persons  ofiered^  and  m  two  only  did  that  violence  amount  to  a  serious 
jujiiry.  An  officer  of  marines ;  an  attorney's  clerk ;  a  man  of  an  educar 
tion  sufficiently  liberal  to  enable  him  parti  v  to  support  his  family  by  his 
literary  productions ;  and  three  others,  tne  eldest  ot  them;26,  the  youog^t 
but  Iti,  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life  by  an  ignominious  death,  for  uttering 
foigenes  of  notes,  which  those  who  make  enormous  gains  by  their  bring  the 
chief  medium  of  circulation,  take  so  little  precaution  to  protect  from 
imitation,  that  an  engraver's  apprentice,  or  an  ordinary  draughtsman,  with 
a  camePs-hair  pencil  can  imitate  them ; — the  life  of  a  man  reduced  by 
losses  in  trade  from  opulent  circumstances,  to  such  extreme  poverty,  as 
from  a  large  brewer,  and  farmer  of  some  hundred  acres,  to  become  a 
farmer's  labourer,  taken  away  for  half  a  dozen  sheep ;  and  that  of  another 
for  stealing  a  fi fly-pound  note :  —  these  surely  are  circumstances  calling 
loudly  for  a  revision  of  our  criminal  code,  which,  like  Draco's,  seems  now 
to  be  written  in  blood.  One  of  these  unhappy  men  was  condenmed  to 
death,  it  should  also  be  recollected,  upon  his  own  confession  —  a  confes- 
sion made  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  life,  under  circumstances  in  which  we 
•ourselves  have  known  the  lives  of  many  a  wholesale  dealer  in  forged  Bank 
notes  to  have  been  saved.  Several  otlier  executions  have  also  taken  place 
in  London,  since  o^ir  last  retrospect;  and  thoOgh  we  should  be  the  last 
persons  needlessly  to  question  the  grounds  of  selection  of  these  unhappy 
victims  to  the  ssiiguinary  laws  of  our  country,  or  to  comment  on  parti- 
cular cases,  the  circumstances  of  which  have,  we  doubt  not,  been  most 
carefully  investigated  in  the  proper  quairter, — we  cannot  but  advert  to  the 
case  of  one  poor  man,  who  was  executed  on  a  conviction  unde^  Lord 
£l!enborough  s  act,  for  cutting  and  maiming,  with  intent  to  kill,  a  person 
whom  there  seems  to  be  strong  ground  to  suspect  of  an  improper  connexion 
with  his  wife — a  well-founded  jealousy  of  whose  conduct  led  at  last  to  the 
perpetration  of  this  unjustifiable  deed.  Par  be  it  from  us  to  justify  vin- 
dictive conduct  in  any  case,  especially  where  life  is  endangered  ;  but  when 
it  should  be  the  object  of  the  executive  government,  to  spare,  where  circum- 
stances of  mitigation  appear,  offenders,  whom  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  hais 
doomed  to  death,  we  cannot  but  think 'that  so  strong  a  provocation,  (wliich, 
under  certain  circumstances,  would  have  justified  m  the  eye  of  that  law, 
what  otherwise  would  have  been  murder),  should  have  led  to  the  most 
minute  investigation  of  this  distressing  case,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  in  it  a 
ground  for  a  commutation  of  the  sentence.  Whilst  duellists,  who  take 
away  life  deliberately  for  an  angry  expression,  a  scornful  look,  or  a  tbou* 
sand  trifles,  light  as  air,  escape  punishment  altogether,  or  incur  one  so 
slight  in  comparison  with  their  crimes  as  to  be  a  farce;  it  is  folly  to  turn 
to  such  a  case  as  this,  and  laud  the  impartiality  and  equal  justice  of  our 
penal  laws. 

Li  the  East  our  arms  have  been  successful  against  the  refractory  Arab 
tribe  of  Ben  Boo  Ali,  ftnd  also  in  obtaining  satisfaction  for  the  gross  insults 
offered  to  the  British  resident  at  Mocha,  which  .town  was  bombarded  by  an 
armament  sent  into  the  Arabian  gulf,  whose  cannon  did  their  office  so  effec- 
tually, that  a  treaty  was  speedily  signed ;  securing  protection  to  the  British 
flag,  the  abolition  of  the  anchorage  duty,  and  the  reduction  of  that  on  im- 
ported and  exported  goods.    These  commeociaf  advantages  were  not  ob- 
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imnedf  however,  without  some  sacrifices ;  all  the  officera  engaged  in  the 
nexpeditioh  hating  been  either  killed  or  wounded*  - 

The  king  of  France  has  opened  the. session  of  the  Charaken  with  a 
'speech,  exhibiting  a  rerj  pleasing  view  of  the  internal  condition,  and  ea> 
temal  relations,  of  that  country ;  in  which,  if  correct — as  speedies  fio« 
the  throne  are  not  at  all  times  —  we  cordially  rejoice.  •  The  xevenoe  ins 
improved  so  materialiy,  that  sOme  of  the  more  oppressive  taxes  are  abost  to 
t>e  removed,  and  a  strict  investigation  ie  promised  into  the  practicability  of 
further  reductions.     A  measure  ts  likely  soon  to  be  submitted  to  the  cofr- 
videration  of  the  legislature,  calculated,  in  our  opinion,  materially  to  coo* 
tribute' to  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country — the  establishment  of  a 
provincial  magistracy,  similar  to  our  justices  of  the  peace,  into  whose  coih 
stitution  and  functions  we  happen  incidentally  to  know. dun  two  French 
advocates  have  lately  been  sent  to  this  country  to  inquire..    We  wiah  they 
could  carry  back  with  them,  and  naturalize  in  France,  our  English  notions 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  and  we  should  then  hear  no  more,  but  to  execrate 
tliem,  of  censorships,  which,  in  the  course  of  seventeen  months,  have  sup- 
pressed nearly  one-fourth  part  of  the  matter  composed  for  one  of  the  Partsiaa 
papers.     We  still  hope,  however,  for  better  days  to  France ;  and  should  be 
disposed  to  augur  favouralily,  from  the  encouragement  aflfoided  by  the  king 
to  a  new  transUuion  of  the  Bible  into  the  French  laoguiige,  printing  et  die 
royal  press — but  that  this  alsO  will,  we  presume,  first  have  to  pasa  throogH 
the  ordeM  of  a  licenser.    The  Ultra-Royalists,  one  of  the  most  mischievous 
parties  in  France,  have  gained  strength  by  tlie  late  elections;  and  have 
strangely  united,  or  in  our  parliamentary  language  have  coalesced,  with  their 
most  violent  opponents,  the  Revolutionists,  or  Napoleonists,  to  turn  out  a 
ministry  whose  chief  sin,  in  their  eyes,  is  one  of  thdr  ^eat  virtues  in  oars, 
that  they  belonged  to  neither  of  them.  The  answer  earned  by  this  heteroge- 
nous, but  formidable  opposition  to  the  king's  speecK,  breathes  accordiegly 
a  warlike  tone,  very  ill  accordant  with  the  pacific  wishes  expressed  by  Uie 
ministry.     We  shall  not,  however,  easily  be  persuaded,  that  their  xeal  in 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed  Greeks,  the  specious  pretext  of  their  remoiH 
strence,  is  the  real  cause  of  this  call  to  arms;  which,  we  doubt  not,  origioatcs 
in  the  restless  spirit  of  the  military  part  of  the  population,  and  their  hatred 
to  those  European  powers  most  likely  to  be  efigaged  in  a  Turk'uih  war, 
whose  conquest  of  their  idol  chief,  his  partizaos  can  neither  fbrget  nor 
forgive. 


The  Editors  regret,  that  for  the  reason  assigned  in  a  former  part  of  this 
Number,  they  are  compelled  to  close  their  Work,  at  the  last  moment 
allowed  them  to  bring  it  out  in  time,  without  being  able  to  present  their 
.readers  with  the  remarks  duly  prepared  for  the  press^  on  the  present  aspect 
of  continental  politics  —  with  ivhose  details  Christmas  festivities  which  they 
could  net  interrupt,  but  very  ill  accord.  They  hope  to  do  better  another 
year,  should  they  be  spared  to  its  termination ;  and,  in  the  mean  wliile, 
most  cordially  wish  their  readers  every  happiness  at  its  commeticement,  and 
to  its  close. 

Dec.  $9,  1821.  * 
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It  is  seldom  that  a  person,  who,  in  a  christian  country, 
has  imbibed  and  deliberately  maintained  the  principles  of 
an  infidel  philosophy,  becomes  a  genuine  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  evangelical  religion.  Such  instances,  though 
rare,  have,  however,  occurred;  and  a  striking  one  is  af- 
forded in  the  individual  here  selected  for  more  particular 
notice,  in  our  necrological  retrospect  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty,  which  this  article  brings  to  a  close. 

Arthur  Young,  Esq.  celebrated  as  an  agriculturist,  was  a 
younger  son  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Young,  DcD.  prebendary  of 
Canterbury,  and  chaplain  to  the  right  honourable  Artuiur 
Onslow,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  whom  he 
derived  his  baptismal  name.  He  was  bom  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1741,  at  Bradfield  Hall,  between  Long  Melford 
ana  Buiy  St.  Edihunds,  in  Suffolk,  on  the  estate  of  his 
father,  who  was  rector  of  Bradfield,  and  possessed  in  that 
parish  about  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  wnich  had  been  in 
the  fSaunily  upwards  of  two  centuries.  Dr.  Youn^  not  being 
able  to  provide  very  liberally  for  his  younger  children,  de- 
signed Arthur  for  trade,  and  accordingly  apprenticed  him 
to  a  wine-merchant,  at  Lynn,  in  NorfoUi ;  but  having  evin- 
ced an  early  attachment  to  agricultural  pursuits,  on  his 
father's  death  in  1761,  he  returned  home,  and  managed  the 
farm  at  Bradfield,  for  the  benefit  of  his  widowed  mother 
and  her  family.  His  first  essays  in  agriculture  were  not 
successful ;  for,  trying  experiments  before  he  had  sufficient 
practical  knowledge  to  form  any  accurate  judgment  of  tiieir 
probable  results,  his  failure  in  them  produced  disputes 
which  caused  him  to  leave  his  maternal  roof  in  the 
year  1767,  having  during  his  five  years'  farming  there  kept 
a  register  of  his  experiments,  which  formed  the  basis  of  his 
'  Course  of  Experimental  Agriculture,'  published  anony- 
mously in  1770,  and  well  received  by  practical  farmers,  and 
by  the  public;  though  its  author  was  unduly  wroth  with 
the  Reviewers,  for  insinuating  tliat  he  had  highly  coloured 
experiments,  which  certainly  were  not  productive  to  those 
for  whose  benefit  they  were  made.    Yet  when  years  and 
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experieirce  hdd  matuitsd  his  judgment^  he  himsdf  enter- 
tained tke  same  opinion  with  his  critics  on  the  tnerits  of 
his  book.  He  was  al80>  during  the  same  period,  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  '  Museum  Rusticum,'  a  periodical  work  on 
husbandry;  upon  whose  discontinuance,  he  adapted  se- 
veral essays,  intended  for  its  pages,  to  a  separate  pobli- 
cation  in  the  "  Ftener^s  Letters/  and  *'  Rural  Economy/' 
two  works  anonymously  printed,  a  few  years  after  hb  k- 
moval  firom  Bradfield.  On  quitting  that  village,  he  kired  a 
farm  called  Sampford  Hall,  in  Essex;  but  after  six  months' 
trial  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it  for  want  of  funds ;  a  reh- 
tion,  who  had  led  him  to  expect  an  advance  of  money ,  haTing 
fkiled  in  the  performance  of  his  promise,  in  consequence  of 
whtdb  Mr.  Young  was  forced  to  my  a  farmer  a  hundred 
pounds  to  take  the  house  and  land  off  his  hands.  Travelliog 
afterwards  to  find  a  spot  more  suitable  to  his  means,  tie 
formed  in  his  mind  a  plan  for  an  agricultural  survey  of 
Bnetand,  which  was  afterwards  executed,  in  a  great  metture 
mMer  his  direction,  by  the  national  society,  to  which  h 
became  secretary.  He  at  last  fixed  hinraelf  near  North 
Mimms,  in  Hertfordshire^  where  he  continued  for  about 
nine  years,  repeating  his  experiments  on  land  not  very 
fiivourable  to  them,  and,  like  many  odier  ingenious  specih- 
tors,  losing  his  money  well  nigh  as  ofisn  as  he  did  so.  So 
warmly,  however,  was  he  still  attached  to  his  fevowitenor- 
sttits,  that  he  determined  to  promote  and  reconamend  tnen 
by  his  pen,  and  before  he  had  completed  his  thirtieCh 
year,  published  several  works  for  the  improvemeait  ofagri- 
oidture,  particularly  his  Fanner's  Letters,  Rural  Eoonomy, 
(afready  alhided  to,)  and  Tours  llirough  the  Sonthen, 
Nordiem,  and  Eastern  Parts  of  Enghmd ;  all  of  them  replete 
with  usefol  information.  These  Tours  Were  performed  in  the 
years  1767, 1768, 1770,  and  1771 ;  and  in  the  account  whid 
Mr.  Young  gave  of  thcSm  to  the  public,  he  mingled  ancb 
interesting  description  of  the  countrV  through  which  he 
passed,  the  seats  whidi  he  visited,  and  other  objects  of  cu- 
riosity, with  the  invaluable  hints  on  rliral  economy  carefblly 
gleaned  in  his  progress.  During  his  visit  to  the  north  of 
England,  an  opportnhily  was  afforded  him  of  renderbg 
essential  service  to  a  most  extraordinary  self-tan^t  agri- 
culturist, in  humble  Hfe,  a  miner,  at  Swinton,  named  Jatnes 
Crofts,  who,  by  the  almost  incredible  devotion  of  tirenty 
hours  a  day  to  hard  labour,  had,  with  his  own  hands,  r^ 
claiined  ten  acres  of  moor  land,  on  which  he  kept  three 
milch  cows,  an  heifer,  and  a  galloway.    To  encourage  such 
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a  rare  instf^nce  of  iodnatry  wd  appUMtiop  in  the  low^r 

orders*  Mr.  Young  set  on  foot  a  sub^oriptioii  for  the  be^e^^ 

of  this  bumble,  but  most  valwble  mamber  of  po^^aty,  thjp 

produce  of  whiob  freed  bim  from  bi^  subt«rraneM  wn^lowr 

ment*  and  enabled  bim  to  direct  bis  ^tteiiitioa  ei^clus^yelv 

to  the  improvement  of  wa«te  lands,  €m  occupation  for  wbicb 

he  had,  under  every  possible  disadvantage,  evinced  an  ^^r 

traordinary  adaptation  of  untutored  genius*    The  tour  pccu«- 

pied  six  months ;  and  the  account  of  its  incidents,  md  pf 

the  information  collected  in  the  course  of  it,  fills  four  good.-* 

sized  octavo  volumes,  tbougb  their  bulk  might  have  aavanr 

tageously  been  diminished,  by  the  omission  of  sncb  trite 

notices  of  paintings,  which  its  author  bad  hastily  ei^amiped 

in  his  way,  as  -'  Dead  partridge ;  very  natural ;  Dead  Christ ; 

very  fine:  A  dog;  excellent:  Aldemum  Jlewett;  very  toe/' 

NotwithstaAdinsr  these,  and  severajl  defects  of  a  sinular  na* 

lure,  its  genenu  merit  wa«,  however,  so  correctly  appf?" 

ciated,  tlmt  the  name  of  ^  Arthur  Youn^»  Esq*  of  ]N  ortb 

Mimoss,  Herts,'  was,  soon  after  its  publicatMm,  amxed  tp  fim 

advertisement,  as  its  author ;  the  book  itself,  us  well  as  h^f 

preceding  works,  having  appeared  before  the  public  anopy" 

monsly^    Whilst  residing  m  Hertfiordshire,  he  a)^o  printed 

an  Essay  on  Hogs,  to  wnich  the  gold  medal  of  the  9Pcii^ty 

for  (he  lEi»cQura^em«it  pf  Arts  had  been  awarded.    This 

was  in  1769;  and  in  the  course  of  the  foUowijfig  yeef  he  gav^ 

to  the  world  his  vei^  vn^uabls  i>r»ctical  tareatis^,  ''The 

Fainmr\s  Guide  in  t^ri9f^  aod  futockim  F^nns ;"  end  so  iode^ 

fatigaUv  did  he  pursue  his  favourite  object,  thiit  in  the  aumr 

mer  of  1770  he  made  his  tour  through  the  eastern  counties 

of  England,  in  continuance  of  his  plan,  imperfectly  as  be 

had  then  formed  it»  pf  an  agricultnral  survey  of  the  kinj^ 

dora*    The  obasrva^ofts  made  during  this  joNMmey  weise 

published  m  May  1771,  and  it  je  no  si^aU  proof  <^  their 

audior'a  indus^  that  they  were  minted  so  soou,  iss  in  the 

counse  af  the  year  1770,  balf  of  wnich  at  least  iras  spent  iv 

traveUing,  and  of  the  spring  of  1771  he  must  have  found 

time  to  print  and  publish  ms  **  Farmer's  Giuide,"  ip  two 

woiMfms  octavo ;  his  "  Eastern  Tour,"  in  four ;  "  Rural  £^ 

novoy,"  in  one ;  a  second  volume  of  the  "  Fa|«il^r's  l^cMem ;" 

and  ''ACouirseof  Expeiiiuental  Aguricultuce,"  in  twox}uarto 

volttnaeB.tbesides  superintending  through  the  press  the  second 

editicai»  in  four  volumes  octavo,  of  bis  Northern  Tour.    With 

so  nxuch  to  do,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  what  wonder 

that  Mr.  Young  should  not  have  performed  every  thi^  he 
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undertook  equally  well.  Who  can  be  Burprised  at  many  de- 
fects in  tile  style  of  works  which,  ex  necasitaie,  must  hare 
been  written  in  prodigious  haste  ?  Yet  for  pointing  out  some 
such  defects, — for  questioning  some  of  his  experiments,  this 
voluminous  and  rapid  writer  animadverted  on  some  of  bis 
critics  with  a  virulence  and  a  coarseness  which  abundantly 
proves,  that  in  the  '*  getms  tra5e<i6t/e,".  other  authors  are  in- 
cluded than  the  irascabiles  votes.  Through  life  Mr.  Young 
was  certainly  somewhat  too  prone  to  speculation,  in  the  early 
part  of  it  at  least,  not  much  to  his  own  advantage ;  for  afbr 
nine  years'  trial  of  his  Hertfordshire  farm,  and  the  publics* 
tion  of  nearly  as  many  practical  books  upon  his  art,  as  be 
had  -cultivated  it  years,  he  was  forced  to  confess, — ^in  the 
bitterness  of  his  wrath  against  those  who,  because  he  wrote 
so  fietst,  not  very  unnaturally  insinuated  that  he  wrote  for 
min, — ^that,  what  with  his  writing  and  his  farming,  he  was  at 
least  a  thousand  guineas  the  poorer  man,  than  when  he  first 
endeavoured  to  combine  the  very  different  characters  of  the 
practical  and  experimental  agriculturist.  From  the  further 
pursuit  of  this  ruinous  course,  he  was  saved,  however,  by  the 
death  of  his  mother,  which,  by  a  previous  agreement  with  his 
elder  brother,  put  him  in  possession  of  the  family  farm  at 
Bradfield;  though  before  lie  took  possession  of  it  he  had 
to  raise  twelve  hundred  pounds  by  mortgage,  his  brother 
having  generously  agreed  to  take  that  sum,  instead  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  to  which  by  the  fomily  arrangement  he 
was  entitled.  He  soon  afterwards  met  with  another  instance 
of  liberality,  in  one  of  his  cousins,  who  refused  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  flaw  in  his  aunt's  will,  vitiating  a  legacy  which 
she  had  bequeathed  to  our  agriculturist.  Wim  this,  and 
what  he  obtained  from  the  remnant  of  the  fortune  of  another 
sister  of  his  mother,  after  it  had  been  frittered  through  a 
chancery  suit,  he  was  enabled  to  stock  his  farm.  At  the 
period  of  his  entering  on  it,  he  had  for  some  time  been  a 
married  man,  with  a  large  and  increasing  family;  considera- 
tions which  should  have  taught  bim  economy  and  retreDch- 
ment,  though  they  did  not ;  for  he  himself  afterwards  con- 
fessed his  error,  in  living  on  his  limited  income  like  an  inde- 
pendent gentleman,  instead  of  contenting  himself  with  the 
substantial  comforts  of  the  plodding  pmctical  farmers  of  the 
old  school,  a  race  now  rapidly  disappearing,  if  not,  in  some 
parts,  utterly  extinct.  Here  he  settled  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  cultivating  his  paternal  acres,  thoueh  never,  it  is 
said,  putting  them  in  the  condition  which  might  be  expected 
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from  a  man,  who  has  certainly  benefited  his  country  by 
many  excellent  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  who,  in. 
theory  at  least,  was  an  able  farmer. 

The  agricultural  tours  which  Mr.  Young  had  planned, 
were  never  completed ;  that  to  the  western  parts  of  Eng- 
land, announced  as  in  immediate  contemplation,  at  the  close 
of  his  eastern  journey,  having,  in  all  probability,  been  sus* 
pended  by  his  removal  into  Simolk,  and  the  occupation  of  his 
time  in  the  cultivation  of  his  own  estate,  until  the  more  com- 

Clete  survey  undertaken  hj  the  Board  of  Agriculture  durine 
is  secretaryship  to  that  institution,  altogether  superseded 
the  design.  Some  memoranda  of  a  journey  into  parts  of 
Worcestershire  and  Gloucestershire,  are,  however,  to  be 
found  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  '  Annals  of  Agriculture,' 
published  in  1786,  under  the  title  of  ''  Tour  in  Uie  West," 
by  the  editor.  Previous  to  his  removal,  in  addition  to  the 
works  already  noticed,  he  had,  however,  printed  two  or 
three  others,  of  which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  much 
more  than  the  titles.  These  were,  a  very  sensible  pamphlet 
oa  "  The  Expediency  of  a  free  Exportation  of  Com ;"  "  Fro- 
posals  to  the  Legislature  for  numbering  the  People,"  a  plan 
which  has  since  been  acted  upon  in  our  population  returns 
with  considerable  national  advantage;  ''Observations  on 
the  present  state  of  the  Waste  Lands  of  the  Kingdom,"  a 
most  important  branch  of  political  economy,  but  very  little 
attendea  to  when  Mr.  Young  wrote,  and  but  too  much  neg- 
lected even  at  die  present  day.  To  these  must  be  added, 
*'  Political  Arithmetic,"  a  larger  treatise  on  the  then  state  of 
Agriculture  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  principles  of  her  policy 
in  its  encouragement, — ^a  work  abounding  in  paradoxes; 
and  an  essay  on  the  culture  of  Cole-seed  for  feeding  sheep 
and  cattle,  for  which  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts  was,  for  the  second  time,  awarded 
him.  The  former  of  these  works  was  addressed  to  the 
(Economical  Societies  established  in  Europe;  of  one  of 
which,  at  Berne,  its  author  was  already  an  honorary  mem- 
ber, as  he  also  was  of  the  Agricultural  Societies  of  Dub- 
lin, York,  and  Manchester.  But  his  reputation  was  soon 
more  widely  spread  abroad.  His  Agricultural  Tours  attract- 
ed the  attention'  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  and  were  by 
her  express  order  translated  into  the  Russian  language,  her 
imperial  Majesty  at  the  same  time  sending  several  youn^ 
Russians  to  the  author,  to  learn  the  system  of  English  agri- 
culture under  his  immediate  superintendence.  To  these 
students,  the  liberality  and  patriotic  spirit  of  Prince  Potem- 
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kiA  Boon  added  two  others^  «nd  his  «zaii)^le  was  aubae- 
qttentl^  f(>Uow6d  by  the  Marq^aia  de  la  Fayette. 

During  the  whole  of  hii  Hie^  Mr.  Young  waa  an  attantnre 
obaerver  of  pasaing  eveats;'  but  until  the  bfeakin^  out  of 
tiie  French  ratolutum^  an  hnnortant  e^odk  in  the  history  of 
Kodem  titteSy  agticttiture  and  politieal  eoononay  had  ohiefly 
engaged  hia  attention^  and  formed  the  attbieoiia  of  his  lita- 
mrV  prodnotiona*  The  tteti  of  tfaeae»  in  the  order  of  their 
pablicatton,  l^aa  a  Tout  through  Ireland,  which,  thowfa 

C'nted  ao  long  si6ce  at  1780>  Hiuy  atiU  be  reffarded  as  the 
It  repository  thut  has  Oj^peared  of  yalvable  facts,  and 
ilaeftil  auggeationa^  oonceming  that  intereating,  bat  misre- 
presented and  diisgovemed  country.  Mr.  Young  visited  it 
in  the  year^  1776>  i,  S,  and  9|  tesiding  upwards  <n  a  year  in 
flie  county  of  Cork,  chiefly  occupying  his  time  in  leasing 
sad  improTing  the  estates  of  Lord  Kingsborough.  When  he 
took  their  laanaeement,  they  w^e  in  a  stale  bordering  upon 
ndn ;  but  under  his  direction  and  inspection,  the  iarms  were 
dittded»  the  lands  leased,  the  cottages  repaired,-  and  every 
r,  in  shon,  assiaiilated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
lish  plaii%  One  obstacle  indeed  he  could  not  remove; 
even  upon  this  improved  estate  the  mnldleHttan  was 
therefore  suffered  to  remain,  a  cloe  to  every  plan  of  efiectoai 
amelionition  in  the  condition  of  the  Itish  farmers* — we  may 
safely  add,  and  the  preaent  state  of  the  eountty  givea  weight 
t^  the  additien,  or  the  Irish  mtion.  His  remarks  upon 
the  Donditioa^  habits*  and  manners,  of  that  imnortant  put  of 
Ihe  British  empke,  (tboii^  in  his  preface  to  tne  quarto  edi- 
tion>  pubiisSiedby  subscription,  he  coioplainS  of  having  lost 
money  by  the  work,)  soon  became  so  deservedly  popular, 
that  a  aeo^md  edition  was  called  for  in  a  very  few  months. 
tftfr  has  its  reputation  been  diminished  by  the  puUioatioos 
M  moiu  recent  tourtsts;  a  most  competent  judge  of  its 
merits.  Miss  Bdgworth,  having  in  one  of  her  later  publica- 
tions  characterimd  it  as  **  the  most  feidifal  pdttrait  of  its  ia« 
haibitants,  to  whom  it  rendered  essentisd  serrioe,  by  living 
to  oflitr  nations,  and  more  especially  to  the  Bn^lidi,  a  mme 
oofvect  nMkn'than  they  had  hitherto  eutertaued  of  their 
ehaiaot^,  Guafteais,  and  manners.'' 

The  wuthor  was,  however,  for  along  time  but  little  satisfied 
with  the  success  ^  this  work.  In  a  smgulavly  querulous 
memoir  of  Ihe  first  tiiirty  years  of  his  flaming  life,  written 
as  he  was  attaining  a  state  of  tonvalesoence  from  a  very 
sev^e  illness  in  1790,  he  exclaims^  in  the  hittemess  of  dis'^ 
tqipoihted  hopes^  too  sanguine  perhaps  to  wairant  an  expec* 
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taiioD  of  their  fidfilment :  *'  Though  tlie  IrUkare  certainly  a 

feneroiispeopley  and  liberal  sometimes  almost  to  excess,  yet 
have  to  complain  that  not  a  ray  of  that  spirit  was  hy  any 
Sublic  body  saed  on  my  labonrsT--^o  Irtiand  lam  not  in 
ebt"  Yet  at  this  time  he  was,  and  had  for  some  years  been, 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Dublin  society,  who  gave  him  a 
TOte  of  thanks  for  his  Tour,  the  recollection  of  which  was 
soon  erased  from  his  mind  b^  a  misunderstanding  between 
them,  relative  to  the  publication  of  some  parts  of  that  work 
in  a  cheap  form  for  general  circulation.  Dn  this  point,  and 
on  others,  his  expectations  were  often  very  extravagant : 
through  life  he  was  by  no  means  ^ven  to  under-rate  either 
his  abilities  or  exertions,  and  he  imprudently  gave  vent  to 
his  spleen  when  they  seemed  not  to  ne  so  higluy  estimated 
by  others.  This  is  frequently,  if  not  ffenentlly,  the  case 
with  men  of  second-rate  talents ;  and  nis,  though  highly 
respectable,  were  not  of  the  very  first  order. 

£i  1784  this  indefatigable  writer  commenced  his  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  a  periodical  publication,  continued  monthly 
until  the  close  of  his  life,  when  it  amounted  to  forty-five 
octavo  volumes,  forming  a  rich  collection  of  facts,  essays, 
and  communications,  on  every  question  of  agriculture  and 
political  economy.  For  a  long  time,  however,  this  work 
was  more  laborious  than  successful,  doing  little,  if  any  thins, 
beyond  paying  its  expenses^  and  averaging,  when  the  fif- 
teenth volume  was  completed,  a  sale  of  only  three  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  of  each  number.  This  want  of  patronage — 
the  disadvantage  of  a  provincial  prei^s — misunaerstanmnes 
with  one)  publisher — ^the  failure  of  another,  £360  in  the 
editor's  dent, — and  a  variety  of  untoward  accidents,  not  un- 
frequentlY  falline  to  the  lot  of  authors  and  editors, — consi- 
derably damped  Mr.  Young's  expectations  from  a  work,  to 
which  ne,  nevertheless,  looked  forward  for  the  ^eatest  share 
of  any  posthumous  reputation  which  his  writings  might 
obtain.  But  that  re{>utation  was  not  so  long  .delayed ;  and 
wi^  it  the  sale  of  his  work,  and  consequemy  its  profits, 
gradually  increased.  For  the  information  contained  in  this 
truly  valuable  miscellany,  be  had  the  honor  of  receivii^  the 
approbation  and  personal  thanks  of  his  late  Majesty,  when 
he  one  day  met  Mr.  Young  on  the  terrace  at  Windsor.  So 
deep  an  interest,  indeed,  did  our  late  venerable  Sovereign 
take  in  the  prosperity  of  a  work,  of  whose  merit  no  one  was 
more  competent  to  judge,  that  he  shortly  afterwards  sent 
its  editor  some  account  of  Mr.  Ducketf^s  farm  at  Esher,  in 
seven  letters,  which  were  inserted  in  the  Annals,  under  the 
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signature  of  **  Ralph  Robinson/*  and  have  since  been  copied 
into  most  of  the  published  memoirs  of  the  life  of  George  the 
Third.    For  some  time  the  editor  of  the  Annals  was  utterly 
iffnorant  of  the  name  and  rank  of  his  illuatrioos  eontribator, 
tnough  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  literary  connec* 
tion,  so  singularly  established,  was  afterwards  of  servicse  to 
him  in  procuring  the  situation  in  the  Agricultural  Board,  to 
which  his  political  principles  at  that  time  would  not  Imve 
recommended  him.     In  the  year  1786,  Mr.  Young  lost  his 
elder  brother,  the  Rev.  John  Young,  D.  D.,  a  fellow  of  Eton 
College,  and  prebendary  of  Worcester  (the  Parson  Young  of 
Peter  Pindar  s  licentious  muse,)  who  was  killed  by  a  faD 
from  his  horse,  whilst  hunting  with  his  late  Majesty.     By 
his  sudden  death  our  author  lost  a  kind  friend  to  his  family, 
his  eldest  son  having  been  principally  supported  by  him  at 
Eton,  where  he  was  at  school  when  this  unfortunate  catas- 
trophe happened,  preparatory  to  goin^  to  one  of  the  Unirer- 
sities,  there  to  stuoiy  for  the  Church,  m  which  his  uncle,  had 
he  lived,  would  have  been  able  to  make  ample  provision  for 
him.     But  though  his  hopes  were  thus  unexpectedly  blight- 
ed, the  destination  of  the  young  man  was  not  altered ;  his 
fiither,  ill  (or,  as  he  himself  says,  *'  miserably*')  as  he  could 
afford  it,  continuing  him  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  removing 
him  to  Cambridge,  m  hopes  that,  by  his  conduct  and  attain- 
ments, he  would  make  him  a  due  return  for  an  expense  so 
much  beyond  his  ability ;  *a  hope  in  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  not  disappointed.    Early  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year,  Mr.  Young  received  a  letter  from 
Mons.  Lazowski,  a  gentleman  holding  a  situation  in  the 
police  of  manufacturers  at  Paris,  but  who  had  resided  for 
some  time  at  Bnry,  with  two  sons  of  the  Duke  de  Liancourt, 
placed  under  our  agriculturist  for  instruction  in  his  art, — ^in- 
viting him  to  join  the  Count  de  Rochefoucald  and  himself  in 
a  tour  to  the   Pyrenees.    Having  long  been  anxious  to 
examine  the  state  of  agriculture  m  France,  this  offer  was 
too  tempting  *h6  be  refused ;  and  after  taking  due  care  to 
render  nis  journey  as  economical  as  possible,  Mr.  Yoang 
entered  witn  them  upon  his  first  tour  on  the  continent,  per- 
forming it  by  easy  journeys  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-fifve 
miles  per  day,  upon  his  own  horse,  and  receiving  in  his 
progress  the  most  friendly  attentions,  not  only  m>m  his 
compagnions  du  voyage,  but  in  every  place  which  he  visited. 
His  route  lay  through  the  west  of  the  kingdom  to  the  foot 
of  the    Pyrenees,  whence  crossing  Spain,   he  re-entered 
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France  at  Perpi^an,  skirted  its  southern  coasts,  passed 
through  the  interior  of  Gascony  and  Guyenne  to  Bouvdeaux, 
whence  he  returned  by  Poictiers  and  Orleans  to  Paris. 
Here  he  was  sumptuously  entertained  by  the  Duchess 
d'  Estissac,  mother  of  the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  in  the  hotel  de 
laRochefoucald,  having  preyiously  passed  three  weeks  with 
this  noble  and  most  hospitable  fiunily  at  their  chateau  of  Lian- 
court,  much  to  his  satisfaction.  Returning  home  in  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  after  having  been  absent  from  England 
tor  nearly  six  months,  he  found  the  s^icultural  and  com-> 
mercial  interests  of  the  country  in  a  ferment,  actively  sup- 
porting their  conflicting  interests  in  Parliament,  in  a  bill 
introduced  into  the  lower  house  to  prevent  the  clandestine  ex- 
portation of  wool.  On  this  occasion  he  was  a  principal  wit-^ 
ness  in  behalf  of  the  farmers,  who  unsuccessmlly  opposed 
the  bill,  and  exerted  himself  so  zealously  in  their  cause,  that 
he  remained  in  London  for  several  weeks,  watching  the 

E regress  of  the  measure,  though  very  little  satisfied  with 
is  detention  in  a  place  which  he  publicly  warned  his  coun- 
try friends  from  visiting  if  they  could  avoid  it,  or  at  any  rate 
from  staying  there  a  moment  longer  than  was  necessaiy,  un- 
less they  had  more  money  in  their  pockets,  than  they  knew 
how  to  spend  at  home.  He  also  published,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  question  of  Wool  stated, '  an  able,  though  a  some-' 
what  partial,  pamphlet  on  the  subject.  The  gratification 
which  Mr.  Young  derived  from  his  first  French  tour,  tempted 
him  to  take  a  second ;  and  leaving  England  on  the  30tn  of 
July  1788,  he  rode  along  the  coasts  of  the  English  channel 
to  Brest,  thence  still  keeping  along  the  shore  to  Nantes, 
through  a  part  of  Maine  to  Rouen,  and  from  that  city  by  way 
of  Dieppe  nome,  where  he  arrived  in  the  middle  of  October. 
He  performed  this  journey  alone,  on  the  back  of  a  mare  wall- 
eyed and  well-nigh  blind,  without  Burtout  or  saddle-bags,  and 
met,  as  might  be  expected  from  such  an  equipment  for  a 
three  months'  trip,  vrith  several  adventures  not  unworthy  the 
knieht-errantry  of  Hudibras,  or  Don  Quixote,  to  pertorm, 
Ar  the  genius  of  Cervantes,  or  Butler,  to  celebrate.  He  was 
recei>^,  however,  with  ^eat  kindness  throughout  his 
journey  by  the  persons  of  rank  and  science  to  whom  he 
was  liberally  furnished  with  introductions,  and  collected 
much  useful  information  on  the  objects  of  his  research.  In 
the  summer  of  the  following  year  he  undertook  a  third  jour- 
ney, having  for  its  object  an  inspection  of  the  eastern  part  of 
France,  the  western  having  been  traversed  in  bis  former 
tours.     Leaving  England  in  the  beginning  of  June,  he  tra- 
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▼dled»  for  the  oonveaiwoe  of  colUctiag  specuneos  of  pro- 
duce, 8ic«  in  a  Frenoh  cabriolet  with  one  horse,  after  t^ 
fa9hion,  but  with  little  of  the  comfort,  of  an  English  gig, 
through  Meaux,  Rheinw,  Nancy,  Luneville,  S^boiug, 
Betanson,  Moalins,  Avignon,  and  Alaraeilles,  to  Toulon; 
whence  he  paased  into  I wy,  viaited  Venice,  Florence,  sad 
seyeral  parts  of  Lombardy,  and  the  Milanese,  where  he  was 
more  at  nome  in  eJtamiiMng  their  agriculture  than  criUcbbg 
their  works  of  art.  From  Turin  he  crossed  the  Alps  by  Mount 
Cenis,  and  proceeded  by  way  of  Lyons  to  Paris,  where, 
as  in  his  visit  at  the  outset  of  his  journey,  every  body  wu 
Qcciqpied  with  politics,  and  the  revolutionary  moyements  of 
that  miportant  period  of  the  French  historjr*  He  was  in- 
troduced to  the  sittings  of  the  famous  Jacobin  club,  as  the 
autibior  of  the  *'  Political  Arithmetic/'  and  elected  one  of 
those  honorary  members,  who,  as  foreigners,  were  permitted 
to  attend  its  meetings ;  of  whose  proceedings  he  was.  at  this 
period,  but  too  warm  an  admirer.  He  was  then  the  guest 
of  the  noble  family  of  liancourt,  by  whom,  and  by  his  other 
friends,  he  had  I>een  furnished  with  introductions,  which 
every  where  secured  him  the  most  polite  attention,  on  a 
tour,  in  the  course  of  which  he  passed  several  pleasant  hours 
with  De  Morveaux,  De  Fond,  and  some  pf  the  first  scientific 
characters  of  the  day.  He  reached  England  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1790,  and  settled  again  at  Bradfield,  not,  however, 
widio«t  a  wish,  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  revolutionary 
movements  in  France  would  have  permitted  his  establishing 
himself  90  a  farmer  in  the  Bourbonnois,  where  he  had  beeo 
strongly  tempted  to  remain.  The  result  of  his  observations, 
in  the  course  of  his  three  tours,  was  submitted  to  the  public 
in  1792  and  3,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  under  the  title  of 
''  Travels  during  the  vears  1787, 1788,  and  1789,  undertaLen 
more  particulaily  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  cultivatiop, 
weaUb,  resources,  wd  national  prosperity,  of  the  Ipngdomof 
France;"  and  tbouj^  necessarily  giving  great  offence  to 
many  by  their  political  sentiments,  they  were  on  the  whole 
so  fitvourably  received,  ae  to  reach,  inabont  a  twelvemonth,  a 
second  edition*  They  bore,  however,  pretty  convincing 
marks  of  his  having  imbibed  much  of  that  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment to  the  jpnnciples  pf  the  French  revolution,  with 
which  older  and  wiser  k&^  were  tempomrily  afield,  though 
like  him,  they  lived  to  see  their  error,  and  not  only  to  re- 
pent, but  to  do  all  in  their  power  tQ  repair  it.  He  soon  saw 
mom  clearly  than  he  had  done,  the  ruinous  tendency  of  that 
revolutionary  spirit  io  which  we  have  refened,  and  he  has 
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the  merit  of  being  one  of  the  first  who  made  his  recantation. 
The  agitated  state  of  the  public  mind  in  thie  couatiy,  im* 
pressed  him  with  a  deep  sense  of  our  danger,  and  in  1 793  he 
winted  a  very  spirited  pamphlet,  entitled, ''  The  example  of 
France  a  warning  to  Chreat  Britain/'  and  from  diat  period 
continued  to  puolish  occasional  political  pamphlets,  toa 
numerous  to  be  specified,  on  the  more  interesting  topics  of 
the  day,  his  worlui  never  fiiiling  to  engage  a  consKleraUe 
degree  of  public  attention,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  So 
mmh,  indeed,  was  this  the  case,  that  a  French  translation 
of  all  the  productions  of  his  pen  which  had  then  appeared, 
was  published  in  Paris,  in  twenty  octavo  volumes,  oy  order 
of  the  French  Direct<Mry,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  by  the  advice  of 
Camot,  who  presented  the  autnor  with  a  copy  of  the  trans* 
lation. 

On  the  first  projection  of  the  Arricultural  Board  by  Six 
John  Sinclair,  he  communicated  wiui  Mr*  Young,  who  was 
one  of  his  chief  advisers,  in  maturing  the  plan  submitted  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  ere  he  consental  to  its  establishment.  He  was  re- 
warded for  his  assistance  with  the  place  of  secretary  to  the 
new  national  establishment,  to  which  office  was  attached  a 
Miny  ot  five,  and  afterwards  of  six  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
and  an  official  residence  in  the  house  of  the  institution. 
Sudi,  however,  was  his  modesty,  that  when  the  president 
elect  of  the  new  board  first  intimated  the  probability  of  his 
appointment  to  this  post,  he  offered,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
anniordbip,  to  wa^er  a  set  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture 
against  Sir  John  Smclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
that  his  recommendation  would  not  be  attended ;  to  yet  no 
man  could  certainly  be  better  qualified  for  it ;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  utility  of  this  institution, 
it  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Young  to  say,  that  he  performed  the 
duties  of  its  most  efficient  officer,  to  his  death,  with  great 
zeal  and  fidelity,  shewing  himsdf,  on  all  occasions,  indefati* 
gable  in  his  exertions  to  farther  the  viewe  of  the  Board.  He 
csontinued,  from  time  to  time,  to  survey  and  publish  agricul-* 
tnnd  reports  of  several  of  ihe  counties  of  EnglaAd,  of  which 
they  very  laudably  undertook  to  give  a  correct  account. 
Suffolk,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Hertford,  and  Oxford,  fell  to  bis 
lot,  and  were  aUy  described  by  his  pen.  To  his  very  last 
days  his  attachment  to  his  early  pursuits  continued ;  sAd  at 
die  time  of  his  deadi  he  was  preparing  for  ijie  presB*  tim 
nisult  of  his  agricultural  experiments  and  observations 
dnring  a  period  of  fifty  years. 

Mr.  Young  was  a  man  <rf  strong  understanding,  of  a  vigor*- 
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otts  mind,  and  of  wann  feelings ;  a  most  diligent  atndent,  bot 
yet  disposed  to  think  for  himself.    His  works  on  political 
economy  bear  the  marks  of  inielli^nce,  if  not  oi  genius, 
though  in  these,  as  in  all  his  publications,  symptoms  of  kaste 
too  ^equently  appear.    He  was  extremely  temperate  in  Us 
habits ;  ardent  ana  indefatigable  in  his  pursuits ;  and  diligent 
and  laborious  to  a  degree  but  seld<mi  equalled  in  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.    Through  the  whole  course  of  hia  life  he 
was  a  yery  early  riser,  and  continued  this  practice  eren 
after  blindness  made  him  dependent  on  others  for  the  pro- 
secution of  his  studies,  a  circumstance  which  rendered  mm 
more  susceptible  of  the  privation  of  the  use  of  sight  than  be 
otherwise  would  have  been,  as  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
afterwards  found  the  means  of  answering  the  claims  of  his 
insatiate  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  that  species  of  amusement 
which  men  of  a  literary  turn  derive  from  books.     His  finn- 
ness  was  great ;  but  to  a  man  of  his  sanguine  di^osition, 
the  continual  obstruction  to  his  pursuits,  produced  by  his 
want  of  sight,  could  scarcely  have  been  borne  with  patience, 
had  it  not  l>een  for  the  influences  of  religion,  whose  benign 
operation  was  never  more  triumphantly  displayed.    A  most 
important  change  in  his  principles  and  character  took  place 
in  the  year  1797,  when  the  death  of  his  youngest  dau^ter, 
to  whom  he  had  been  most  tenderly  attacned,  first  led  him  to 
apply  to  that  only  true  source  of  consolation  which  the 
world  can  neither  ^ve  nor  take  away.     During  the  former 
fifty^six  years  of  his  life,  while  most  other  subjects  of  im- 
portance had  at  one  time  or  other  engaged  his  attention,  the 
most  importaint  of  all.  Religion,  had  scarcely  occupied  a 
thought.    He  was  not,  indeed,  an  avowed  sceptic,  bnt  his 
mind  was  so  uninstructed,  and  his  heart  so  unconcerned,  in 
all  that  respected  religion,  that,  as  he  afterwards  used  often 
to  declare,  and  deeply  to  lament,  he  was  little  better  than  a 
heathen.    Through  the  good  providence  of  God,  howerer, 
at  the  time  when  he  was  led  by  the  loss  of  his  fiGivourite'child 
to  feel  the  precariousness  of  all  earthly  enjoyments,  and  to 
remember  that  to  himself  "  the  time  must  be  short,"  he  ap- 
plied by  letter  to  a  friend,  stating  his  ignorance  of  religion, 
and  was  by  him  directed  to  the  diligent  study  of  the  scrip- 
ture, with  earnest  prayer  to  God  for  the  divme  teaching  of 
the  Spirit.  He  was  led  also  to  the  perusal  of  some  books,  and 
introduced  to  a  few  religious  acquaintances,  whose  conver- 
sation was  of  singular  benefit  to  nim  in  directing  him  in  the 
path  in  which  he  really  wished  to  tread ;  and  from  this  time 
religion  became   his  chief  concern.    The  diligence  with 
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which  he  dischai^ed  his  official  duties^  prosecuted  his  stu- 
dies, and  continued  his  favourite  pursuits,  was,  however,  in 
no  degree  abated,  but  the  motive  was  wholly  changed. 
He  was  no  longer  actuated  merely  by  natural  ardour  of  dis- 

Eosition,  by  the  hope  of  profit,  or  the  love  of  reputation,  but 
y  the  desire  of  pleasing  God,  to  whom  he  looked,  in  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  as  a  reconciled 
Father,  through  Christ  Jesus ;  and  by  a  wish,  in  his  fear,  to 
do  good  to  men.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  it  pleased 
that  heavenly  Father  to  afflict  him  with  a  cataract,  for 
which,  aft^r  the  ineffectual  trial  of  other  remedies,  he  was 
unsuccessfully  couched,  in  the  spring  of  1811,  from  which 
period  he  became  completely  blind,  and  remained  so  during 
the  residue  of  his  life.  This  was  a  severe  trial,  but  he  bore 
so  painful  a  privation  with  christian  resignation,  and  the 
natural  vigour  of  his  character,  reinforced  by  a  superior  prin- 
ciple, triumphed  over  it.  He  afterwards  drew  up  and  published 
seveial  usenil  works,  both  agricultural  and  religious,  parti- 
cularly two  duodecimo  volumes  of  select  passages  from  the 
works  of  Baxter  and  Owen,  under  the  title  of  '*  Baxteriana," 
and  "Oweniana."  Under  his  affliction  he  was  not  only 
patient,  but  eminently  grateful  for  the  mercies  which  he  still 
enjoyed ;  and  kissing  his  Father's  chastening  rod, — when- 
ever the  occasion  admitted  of  his  so  doing,  he  would  break 
out  into  the  warmest  effusions  of  thankfulness.  Especially 
was  he  wont  to  express  his  obligations  to  God  for  having  so 
patiently  borne  with  his  long  course  of  neglect  and  forget- 
fulness,  and  eventually  shewing  such  distinguished  mercy 
to  bim.  With  equal  gratitude  did  he  look  to  that  compas- 
sionate Saviour,  whose  grace  he  constantly  avowed  to  be 
the  sole  ground  of  his  hope  of  acceptance  with  God ;  and 
according  to  a  good  old  custom,  like  many  such,  grown  but 
into  too  frequent  disuse,  he  declared  that  it  was  so,  in  the 
preamble  to  his  will. 

Mr.  Young,  as  we  have  already  shown,  inherited  a  mode- 
rate patrimony,  a  very  large  proportion  of  whose  proceeds, 
and  of  his  own  addition  to  his  fortune,  was  devoted  to  the 
relief  of  the  distressed.  As  a  landlord  and  a  country  gentle- 
man, he  was  particularly  kind,  at  every  period  of  his  life,  to 
his  poorer  neighbours,  the  circle  round  his  family  residence 
at  tf  radfield  Hall ;  the  peasantry  ever  looking  up  to  him  as 
to  a  father  and  a  friend.  To  enable  him  to  give  more  away 
to  the  poor,  he  lived  with  simplicity  and  moderation,  with- 
out ostentation,  though  with  much  hospitality,  no  man 
having  a  warmer  heart  towards  his  friends,  or  giving  them  a 
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kindlier  welcome  at  his  cheerful  boaid.  From  the  time  of 
his  becoming  religious^  the  spiritual  and  immortal  conc^u 
of  his  fellow-creatures  were  necessarily  the  chief  object 
of  his  attention.  Besides  maintaining  a  large  school  in  the 
village,  a  considerable  number  of  his  poor  neighboon 
were  admitted  every  Sunday  into  his  hall^  to  partake  of 
his  fiunily  religious  exercises.  On  these  occasicHiB,  lilier 
a  sermon  had  been  read  to  the  assembly,  he  vooU 
himself  address  them,  as  he  also^  did  the  children  in  the 
schools,  with  a  warmth  and  an  earnestness  of  afiecdon 
that  could  not  fail  to  make  a  powerful  impression  on  all 
who  heard  him.  His  religion  had,  from  the  very  first  com* 
ttenoement  of  his  change,  corrected  the  natural  Fehenence 
of  his  character,  but  it  was  in  his  latter  years,  and  abofe  all 
in  his  last  illness,  that  the  efiects  of  this  holy  and  renontiog 
principle  were  chiefly  conspicuous.  The  Tigorous  and  do- 
intemipted  health  wnich  be  had  enjoyed  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  life,  rendered  it  the  more  difficult  for  bun  to 
bear  the  infirmities  of  his  dedinin^  years.  Belbie  his  last 
etiack,  of  which  he  died,  he  was  m  the  habit  of  utteriv 
«uch  solemn  admonitions  as  *'  Prepare  to  meet  thy  6oa« 
Oh  my  soul !  by  holiness  of  heait,  of  lip,  and  of  life/'  with 
many  others  of  a^imilar  kind,  particularly  addressed  to  thoae 
to  whom  he  thoqght  such  warning  might  be  useful.  The 
diacAse  which  tenninated  his  mortel  exiat^ioe,  was  an  ex- 
trefoely  painful  one ;  but  in  the  aaost  esccruciatine  bodilj 
agony,  hts  patience  and  resignation  were  exemplamy  naai^ 
fested.  Not  one  repining  word  escaped  him,  but  on  the 
contrary  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in  pious  daculatioBS, 
mingled  with  prayers  that  it  mkAt  please  Groa  to  rekaae 
him  from  suflering.  He  died  on  uie  20th  of  February,  1820, 
£rom  a  suppression  brought  on  by  the  descent  of  a  ht^ 
caloalous  concretion,  after  a  sudden  jerk,  on  sitting  down 
inadyertently  on  a  lower  seat  than  usual. 

To  sum  up  lus  character  in  a  few  wosds :  Mr.  Yoins, 
through  the  whole  ooufse  of  his  acrtive  life,  proved  biiHie|f 
to  be  a  man  of  considerable  talents,  improyed  by  inde&ti- 
^Me  exertion ;  and  of  ^eat  usefiilness.  His  comrenatioii 
was  entertaining  and  mstmetiye,  tiiouch  his  laethod  of 
impartii^  knowledge,  on  subjects  which  he  had  JttiMtely 
and  professioaaHy  studied,  was  somewhat  dictatorial,  and  hi 
mode  of  expression,  to  thoae  who  differed  from  him*  oc^' 
sionally  ofibisiFe ;  diongh  on  other  topics  he  was  famiUsf 
and  engaging.  Ever  one  of  the  best  of  citizens — if  to  pro- 
mote the  public  good,  without  any  view  to  .private  gaifl. 
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constitutes  good  eitizeiiBhip--^e  became  tt  last  a  decided^ 
devoted^  and  an  exemplary  Christian.  His  early  opposition 
to  the  slaTeMxade  evinced  also,  that  he  was  a  friend  to  the 
whole  brotherhood  of  man.  He  has  left  behind,  rather  to 
glory  in,  and  we  hope  to  imitate  his  rirtues,  than  to  lament 
his  loss,  a  son  and  a  daughter ;  the  former  a  clei^yman,  who 
at  Uie  time  of  his  father's  decease  was  resraing  in  the 
Crimea,  on  an  estate  given  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
as  a  reward  for  agricultural  services  rendered  to  that 
country. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  church^yard  of  Bradfield, 
the  funeral  being  attended  by  a  large  body  of  the  poor  of 
the  aciyoining  country,  all  anxious  to  testify  dieir  respect 
for  the  memory  of  so  great  a  benefactor,  whose  kinmess 
will  long  be  remembered,  and  his  loss  deeply  regretted,  alike 

by 

*•*  The  young  who  labour,  and  the  poor  who  rest;" 

few  men,  with  so  limited  an  income,  having  conferred 
greater  benefits  on  their  neighbourhood.  A  detached  me-* 
moir  of  his  life  has  been  promised,  and  will,  we  hope,  ere 
long  make  its  appearance,  though  we  could  not,  in  expecta* 
tion  of  its  doing  so,  longer  delay  our  humble  tribute  to  his 
talents  and  his  worth ;  deriving,  as  we  have  done,  our  princi- 
pal materials  for  the  illustration  of  his  religious  character, 
from  an  obituary  inserted  in  that  valuable  work,  The  Chris- 
tian Observer,  by  one  who  must  evidently  have  known 
him  welL 


A  short  Account  of  Bali,  communicated  by  the  Hon.  Sir 
Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  Knt.,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Port-Marlboroaigh,  Bencoolen. 

Population. — Bali  is  the  only  island  of  the  Archipelago, 
except  Java,  and  perhaps  some  part  of  the  Celebes,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  may  be  considered  to  have  made  any 
very  considerable  advances  in  civilization.  Its  .i^culture 
is  of  so  improved  a  description  as  to  furnish  food  for  a 
ereat  population,  the  island  being  stated  in  the  tune  of  Va- 
^ntyn  to  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants.  The  people  are 
comparatively  laborious,  peaceable,  and  industrious,  and  are 
in  all  respects  favourab^  contrasted  with  the  uxitamed 
savages  oi  the  surrounding  countries.  The  island  is  said 
to  be  about  eighty  miles  long  and  as  much  broad,  or  to 
contain  six  thousand  four  hundred  square  miles,  which  area,  at 
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the  population  already  conjectured,  would  give  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  souls  to  a  square  mile,  a  degree  of  popaloQ»- 
ness  far  exceeding  that  of  Java;  but  it  is  probable  tne  cal- 
culation is  much  over-rated.  Making  due  allowance  for 
the  nature  of  the  country,  and  circumstances  of  society,  and 
comparing  these  with  what  we  know  of  Java,  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  estimate  the  whole  population  of  Bali  st  mach 
more  than  sixty  to  a  square  mile,  which  would  give  a  total 
population  of  about  400,000. 

General  Appearance  of  the  Country. — ^The  face  of  the  coun- 
try is  mountainous  to  a  remarkable  degree.  He  great 
mountains  are  situated  in  the  interior,  to  which  there  is  a 
eradual  ascent  of  smaller  hills  and  valleys.  The  ravines  and 
beds  of  rivers  are  deep  and  strong,  and  the  rivers  them- 
selves necessarily  rapid.  The  more  cultivated  parts  of 
the  country  are  thickly  set  with  cocoa-nut  and  otber  frnt 
trees,  and  what  is  uncultivated  is  as  usual  covered  with 
deep  forests. 

Agriculture. — Rice  forms  the  chief  food  of  the  people, 
assisted  to  a  considerable  extent  by  maize,  yams,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  other  productions  of  a  mountainous  and  dry 
soil.  The  cultivators  are  described  as  laborious,  and  at 
least  as  skilful  as  those  of  Java.  The  Balinese  women  are 
said  not  to  engage  so  much  in  the  labours  of  the  field  as 
those  of  Java;  mey  neither  sow,  plant,  nor  carry  the  produce 
home,  or  to  market,  as  those  do.  They  engage  in  the  less 
laborious  process  of  reaping  only.  The  rice  is  said  to  yield 
from  thirty  to  forty  fold,  and  the  maize  often  more  than  a 
hundred  :  this  is  frequent  in  Java.  Besides  the  necessaries 
of  life,  the  Balinese  grow  cotton  of  a  superior  kind;  the 
same  seed  yields  two  crops,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  Tagal 
or  dry  lands,  the  reverse  of  the  practice  on  Java.  The  Kos- 
sumbo  and  Wangkudu,  dyeing  dru^  esteemed  in  com- 
merce,  are  also  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent 

History, — Bali  is  stated  by  Valentyn  to  have  been  visited 
by  Sir  F.  Drake,  in  the  year  1697.  The  Dutch  seem  never 
to  have  acquired  much  influence,  nor  to  have  formed  any 
establishments,  on  this  island.  Java  had  never  been  tho- 
roughly mastered  by  them,  and  they  had  necessarily  had  no 
time  to  think  of  a  remoter  conquest.  With  regard  to  the 
native  history,  the  people  of  this  island  were  in  all  probabi- 
lity converted  to  the  religion  of  Bud'h  at  the  same  period  as 
the  rest  of  the  islanders,  that  is,  about  1740years  ago,  when 
the  followers  of  that  sect  were  expelled  from  India  by  the 
superior  influence  of  the  Brahmans.     On  the  introduction 
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of  the  Mahomedan  religion  in  Java,  many  of  the  persecuted 
followers  of  the  ancient  worship  seem  to  have  ta^en  refuge 
in  Bali,  and  the  descendants  of  the  princes  of  Majapahit  to 
have  acquired  authority  there,  as  several  of  the  reigning 
families  claim  their  descent  from  them ;  such  as  the  rajah  of 
Oelgel  or  Khungkung,  the  prince  of  highest  rank,  though 
not  of  the  greatest  authority  on  the  island. 

Character. — The  Balinese  appear,  from  all  accounts,  to  be 
'  of  a  mild  and  inoffensive  disposition,  neither  prone  to  anger, 
nor  revengeful.  They  readily  associate  with  strangers,  and 
are  altogether  divested  of  tnose  deep-rooted  prejudices  of 
caste,  nation,  and  religion,  with  which  the  inhabitants  of 
continental  Asia  are  so  powerfully  tinctured.  Prisoners  of 
war  either  mix  with  the  conquerors,  or  are  sold  into  slavery, 
but  are  never  put  to  death.  The  use  of  poisoned  arrows  in 
warfare,  though  not  in  all  probability  practised  to  the  extent 
alleged,  appears  however  a  signal]  mark  of  barbarism  and 
ferocity,  not  easily  reconciled  with  this  account.  It  is  re- 
marked of  the  Balmese,  that  they  are  the  only  people  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  who  have  at  once  sufficient  courage 
and  tractability  to  fit  them  to  receive  the  regular  discipline 
of  European  troops. 

Food,  Clothing,  and  Habitation, — ^The  diet  of  the  people 
is  not  canfined  to  vegetables,  and  from  all  accounts  the  use 
of  animal  food  is  pretty  common.  This  consists  of  pork, 
hogs  being  very  abundant,  and  every  village  breeding  many 
hundreds  of  them.  Shipping  touching  at  the  ports  on  Bali, 
are  consequently  readily  supplied  with  plenty  of  this  sort  of 
provisions.*  The  use  of  spirituous  liquors  is  not  unfre- 
quent,  and  in  Badune  and  other  ports  where  there  has  been 
an  intercourse  with  Europeans,  many  of  the  people  have 
become  slaves  to  the  use  of  opium,  which  is  said  to  be  rea- 
dily discovered  in  their  pale  and  emaciated  faces  and 
enfeebled  bodies.  The  Balinese  houses  are  built  on  the 
eroond  like  those  of  the  Javanese,  and  not  raised  upon  pil- 
tars  like  those  of  the  Malays,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
the  borders  of  rivers  and  marshy  sea  coasts.  That  this 
resource  is  unnecessary,  is  isi  sufficient  evidence  of  the  dry- 
ness and  salubrity  of  the  climate.  The  Balinese  are  gene- 
rally well  clothed  with  their  own  cotton  manufactures, 
which  are  cheaper  than  those  of  Java,  and  generally  of  a 

*  Buffalo  meat  foims  a  very  principal  part  of  their  food,  bat  oxen  are 
lield  in  great  veneration ;  they  do  not  allow  foreigners  to  slaughter  them 
OB  the  Uland,  and  prohiliit  the' use  of  their  hides,  which  are  eaten  ai  a' 
delicacy^  cut  into  saiall  pieces  and  fried. 
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better  fabric,  owing  to  the  sinperior  quality  of  their  eottoo. 
Compared  with  the  natives  ot  Java,  however,  the  Balineie . 
are  not  so  well  clad ;  the  women  go  nearly  naked  until  they 
are  married,  at  which  time  the  bridegroom  wraps  a  seW- 
dang  or  cloth  over  the  bosom  of  the  bride. 

manufactures. — ^The  cloths  of  Bali  are  described  by  Mr. 
Marsden  as  constitutii^  an  article  of  the  import  trade  of 
Sumatra.  Except  the  Javanese  and  Bugis,  the  Baliaeseare 
the  only  people  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  possessed  of 
sufficient  skiu  or  ingenuity,  or  of  sufficient  leisure  from  tbe 
toils  of  procuring  a  subsistence,  to  fabricate  a  manufsctore 
for  the  purpose  of  exportation.  This  ia  a  decisive  trait  of 
an  advanced  state  of  society.  As  in  Java,  the  women  alooe 
are  the  artists.  The  cloths  are  either  white,  or  striped  won 
in  the  loom.  The  art  of  printing,  or  rather  painting,  u 
practised  by  the  Javanese,  is  unknown  to  them.  Valentp 
ascribes  considerable  skill  to  the  Balinese  in  works  of  goU 
and  iron;  at  a  iHace  called  Baratan  in  the  territories  of 
BeLeling,  a  numoer  of  blacksmiths  have  by  some  accident 
been  brought  together,  and  here  it  is  said  they  manufiictiue 
muskets,  olunderbusses,  apears,  krises,  &c.  with  much 
neatness.  Badung,  however,  is  the  principal  place  for  tbe 
manufacture  of  krises,  spears,  muskets,  and  rifles ;  the  locks 
of  the  latter  are  clumsily  made,  though  a  good  deal  of  taste 
is  displayed  in  inlaying  the  barrels  after  the  manner  of  the 
kris  blades. 

Dofnestk  Stats. — ^All  the  natives  of  the  Eastern  Archipe* 
hgQ  live  in  a  climate  and  under  physical  circumstances  so 
extremely  similar,  that  the  essential  difference  in  their  cha- 
racters cannot  be  very  material,  when  they  have  alike  re- 
ceived the  advantages  of  foreign  arts  and  instruction,  b 
Boine  respect,  however,  the  Balinese  are  honourably  disb'o* 
guiahed  from  their  neighbours  the  Javanese.  The  inter- 
course  between  the  sexes  is  here  conducted  with  great  de- 
corum, and  chastity  and  fidelity  are  distinguishing  featmes 
in  the  character  of  their  women.  Marriages  are  contracted 
a^  a  mature  period  of  life,  and  between  persons  of  neaiijr 
similar  ages;  and  they  are  generally  indissoluble,  a  woman 
nrostitutiog  herself  to  a  dozen  of  husbands  in  the  coarse  of 
her  life,  as  is  frequently  seen  on  Java,  being  a  tJiiiog  un- 
known  amongthe  more  virtuous  Balinese. 

Religion.-^he  religion  of  Bali  is  that  of  Budh.  The 
people  are  not  divided  into  castes,  but  the  priesthood  ap- 
pears to  be  hereditary.  They  are.  denominated  Brahmaas, 
and  live  in  societies  by  themselves,  generally  in  some  se* 
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eluded  spot  in  the  mountainous  part  of  the  country.  £ands 
are  assi^ed  for  their  support,  and  that  of  their  temples, 
which  uiey  labour  with  their  own  hands.  Those  of  the 
priesthood  never  engage  in  warfare,  and  their  exclusive  at- 
tention is  bestowed  on  their  religious  functions  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  lands  assigned  for  their  subsistence.  The 
Balinese,  very  unlike  the  Javanese  and  the  rest  of  the  Orien- 
tal islanders,  have  jealously  rejected  the  Mahomedan  doc- 
trines, but  without  any  declaration  of  hostility  towards  that 
or  any  other  religious  sect.  At  the  ports  of  Bali  the  Maho- 
medan merchants  of  the  neighbouring  countries  are  treated, 
it  is  said,^  with  respect  and  consideration.  The  converts, 
arc  extremely  few,  and  whenever  they  are  found,  are  not 
permitted  to  live  within  the  confines  of  the  villages  of  the 
aboriginal  religionists,  but,  somewhat  like  the  proscribed 
castes  in  India,  any  one  embracing  a  foreign  religion  is 
discarded  by  his  family,  who  from  the  moment  of  his  con- 
version break  off  all  mtercourse  with  him.  None  of  the 
{>rinces  of  the  island  have  ever  adopted  the  Mahomedan  re- 
igion ;  had  they  shewn  the  example,  it  is  probable,  from  the 
habitual  veneration  to  princes  which  so  remarkably  belongs 
to  the  political  character  of  the  Oriental  islanders,  that  they 
would  imve  been  immediately  followed. 

Gwjemmtnt. — ^The  despotism  of  the  princes  of  Bali  would 
appear  to  be  of  a  milder  character  than  that  which  belongs 
to  the  native  governments  of  Java.  The  evidence  of  this,  if 
the  accounts  received  be  entitled  to  credit,  is  sufficiently 
clear.  The  right  of  private  property  in  the  soil  is  distinctly 
established:  lands  are  bought  and  sold,  and  pass  in  heredi^ 
tary  succession  from  fieither  to  son.  The  share  of  the  prince 
is  confined  to  six  sheaves  in  a  hundred,  and  that  taken  firom 
rice  crops  only;  this,  if  true,  would  either  indicate  a  degree' 
of  freedom  which  experience  forbids  us  to  believe,  or  a  state 
of  ik>ciety  so  primitive  and  simple  as  would  convince  us 
that  property  had  not  yet  accumulated  to  any  extent.  That 
the  distinction  of  ranks  is,  however,  determined  among  the 
Balinese  in  a  manner  incompatible  with  any  degree  of  firee- 
dom  and  equality,  is  too  clear  firom  the  evidence  of  their 
langtiage.  Like  the  Javanese,  though  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, the  language  of  Bali  establishes  the  degrading  distinc- 
tion of  one  class  of  words  for  the  people,  and  another  for  the 
privileged  orders  addressing  them.  The  common  people 
are  said  not  to  be  burdened  with  forced  or  feudal  services. 
The  privileged  classes  are  here  hereditary,  which  is  not  the 
case  on  Java.  An  obligation  of  fendalservice  in  war  is  all 
tfiat  seems  expected  froni  them.    Among  the  people  them- 
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selves  slavery  is  unknown,  although  Bali  was  heretofore  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  the  slave  trade.  Those  sold  into 
slavery  are  in  fact  not  persons  born  in  thsct  condition,  bttt 
prisoners  of  war^  or  others  who  have  been  kidnapped  by 
varabonds  who  make  this  their  employment. 

LMTiguage  and  Literaturt. — ^The  language  of  Bali  is  pecu- 
liar, strongly  resembling  both  the  Malay  and  Javanese; 
neither  of  which,  however,  are  intelligible  to  the  people. 
At  the  courts  of  some  of  the  princes,  the  Javanese  is  said  to 
be  spoken  as  it  is  at  Palembang,  a  circumstance  rendered 

Srobable  by  the  numerous  emigration  which  history,  or  tra- 
ition,  records  as  having  taken  place  from  Java.  The  lan- 
guage of  Bali  is  written  in  the  same  character  as  the  Java- 
nese 9  with  regard  to  the  literature,  it  is  similar  to  that  of 
Java,  and  either  is  borrowed  from  it,  or  is  from  the  same 
sources.  The  Kawi  of  Java,  the  learned  and  dead  language 
of  the  islands,  is  said  to  be  well  understood  on  Bali,  and  to 
contain  all  the  learning  and  religion  of  its  priesthood.  Their 
books  generally  consist  of  romances,  founded  on  the  local 
traditions  of  their  own,  or  the  surrounding  countries,  or  are 
borrowed  from  the  far-spread  fables  of  the  Mahabharat  and 
Ramayana. 

Trade. — The  following  articles  constitute  the  chief  exports 
of  the  island;  cotton  cloths,  kossumbo  flowers,  mangKasla 
root,  rice,  nutmegs,  cloves,  slaves,  bullocks,  and  ding-ding. 
The  cotton  is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  the  wool  is  fine,  and 
the  seed  bears  a  smaU  proportion  to  it,  not  more  it  is  said 
than  three  to  one,  while  in  the  ordinary  cotton  of  Java  the 
seed  is  as  four  to  one.  The  price  is  usually  about  two  dol- 
lars a  pecul,  and  it  is  either  so  easily  raised,  or  so  much 
prized  abroad,  that  it  is  exported  to  Java  under  all  the  enor- 
mous disadvantages  of  being  transported  with  the  seed. 
Under  favourable  circumstances  itmignt  constitute  a  valuable 
ai'ticle  of  trade  to  Europe  or  China.  The  rice  is  an  article 
of  trade  to  all  the  surrounding  countries,  us  far  as  Bencoolen 
and  the  Straits  of  Malacca:  of  late  I  believe  it  has  been 
imported  in  considerable  quantities  into  the  Moluccas.  He 
nutmegs  are  of  the  long  species,  and  it  is  presumed  are 
chiefly  brought  from  Ceram,  Timor,  Gilolo,  and  other  islands 
to  the  eastward,  though  some  may  be  raised  on  the  island 
itself;  on  Java  the  Ions  nutmeg  is  called  by  the  natives  the 
Bali  nutmeg;  it  is  to  be  had  in  great  abundance,  and  at  a 
wonderfully  cheap  rate :  it  is  probably  produced  wild  in  fast 
quaDtities,  and  the  whole  pnce  may  consist  in  the  expense 
of  plucking  it  and  bringing  it  to  market  Slavery,  as  already 
mentioned,  has  no  existence  on  the  island  itself.    Slares 
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sold  are  either  prisoners  of  war  or  persons  kidnapped.  The 
Chinese  on  the  coast,  it  appears,  were  principally  instru^ 
mental  in  this  detestable  traffic,  being  the  chief  purchasers  and 
dealers  for  exportation.  Among  the  articles  stated  by  Va- 
lenlyn  as  productions  of  the  island,  are  copper,  iron,  and 
gold ;  of  the  two  first  I  have  heard  no  other  account.  A  gold 
mine  is  at  present  wrought  at  a  place  called  Pejen,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  island;  what  the  quantity  or  quality  is, 
is  unknown.  Valentyn  states  it  as  abundant,  but  in  all  proba- 
bility the  natives,  like  the  rest  of  the  islanders,  are  wanting 
in  skill  and  industry  to  render  the  mine  productive :  if  suffi- 
ciently rich,  it  would  soon  be  rendered  valuable  on  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  The  imports  into  the 
island  are  Indian  chints,  and  other  piece  goods,  opium,  iron, 
and  China  ware.  Opium  is  consumed  in  great  quantities  at 
Badun^  in  particular;  in  other  parts  it  is  said  to  be  contra- 
band :  iron  is  in  demand  throughout  the  island,  and  none 
seems  to  be  manufactured.  This  circumstance  is  common 
to  it,  with  the  rest  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  No 
branch  of  trade  promises  to  hold  out  half  such  advantage, 
both  to  the  importer  and  consumer,  as  that  of  iron.  Both 
in  its  raw  state,,  and  manufactured  into  implements  of  art 
and  husbandry,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  it. 

Administration  of  Justice. — ^The  law  is  said  to  be  adminis- 
tered mth  a  decent  attention  to  justice.  Law  and  religion; 
as  happens  throughout  the  rest  of  the  East,  are  blended  to- 
gether; but  the  administration  of  justice  is  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  Brahmans.  The  magistrates,  as  in  Java,  are  denomi- 
nated Jaksas,  and  the  law  is  expounded  from  written  autho- 
rities; a  fact  evincing  considerable  advance  in  social 
order. 

Military  Strength  and  Resources ;  Mode  of  Warfare,  S^c. — 
Valentyn  observes,  that  '*  Bali,  on  account  of  its  high  hills 
"  and  thick  forests,  is  by  nature  so  strong  that  it  can  easily 
''be  defended  with  a  very  small  force  aj^ainst  a  foreign 
"  enemy."  The  account  already  given  of  the  general  ap- 
pearances of  the  country,  places  this  beyond  a  doubt.  Had 
the  people  art,  skill,  or  combination,  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  advantages,  the  conauest  of  this  island  would  certainly 
be  a  matter  of  difficulty ;  out  it  is  divided  into  many  inde- 
pendent states,  generally  at  open  or  secret  enmity  with  each 
other ;  and  the  inhabitants,  instead  of  a  ferocious,  hardy,  and 
independent  people,  are  habituated  to  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  agriculture,  and  are  in  all  probability  little  inclined  to 
follow  war  as  a  favourite  occupation.    Tne  Balinese  mode  of 
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warfare'  is  desultory.  They  do  not  fight  in  large  bodies, 
but  in  parties  of  forty  or  fifty.  The  native  weapons  are  the 
kris,  long  spears,  and  suxnpita,  from  which  they  dischaip 
poisoned  arrows,  not,  it  may  be  presumed,  yery  &tal  wea- 
pons, for  they  are  thrown  with  little  force,  and  the  streogtii 
of  the  poison  is  always  precarious. 

The  nature  of  the  countnr,  in  all  probability,  precludes 
the  general  use  of  cavalry,  U)r  the  Balinese  never  fight  oo 
horseback,  though  they  have  small  horses  of  a  similar  breed 
with  those  of  Java.  There  is  not  a  single  fortificatioii 
throughout  the  whole  island,  unless  a  trifling  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  Karang  Assam,  not  capable  of  containing  a  bus- 
dred  men,  deserye  that  name.  The  Balinese  do  not  eycfi 
entrench  themselves  behind  walls  or  ditches,  or  stockades, 
a  practice  frequent  with  the  more  western  natives  of  the 
Archipelago,  but  occasionally  have  recourse  to  a  temponij 
abatis  made  by  felling  trunLs  of  trees.  The  kiatons^  or 
palaces  of  the  princes,  one  might  expect  to  find  of  some 
strength  as  in  Java,  but  this  is  not  the  case ;  some  of  them 
are  built  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  that  of  one  of  the  rajahs  of 
stone,  but  the  walls  have  neither  height  nor  thickness  inanj 
of  them.  Muskets  of  their  own  manufacture  are  occasioih 
ally  used  by  the  Balinese,  and  it  is  said  they  have  a  few 
pieces  of  cannon,  but  in  their  unskilful  hands  these  must  be 
the  least  dangerous  of  all  weapons  to  an  enemy.  It  is 
superfluous  to  observe,  that  the  roads  of  such  a  country  as 
Bali  are  mere  path-ways :  the  rivers .  are  numerous,  their 
banks  steep  and  precipitate,  and  their  beds  full  of  rocks  and 
stoics :  there  is  not  a  bridge  in  the  island. 

States. — Bali  is  divided  into  seven  estates,  the  names  of 
which  are,  Blilleng,  Karang  Assam,  Klung-kung,  Gelgd, 
Badung,  Geyancar,  Manguive,  and  Tabawan* 

BHlSng.—Thh  state  is  situated  towards  the  north-west 
part  of  tne  island,  being  bounded  to  the  east  by  Karans 
Assam,  and  to  the  south  by  the  territories  of  Mao^ive  m 
Tabawan.  The  town  is  on  a  river,  about  three  miles  from 
the  shore ;  close  to  the  beach  is  the  Mahom^dan  kampuing; 
and  between  that  and  the  town  are  some  rice  fields.  The 
poj^ulation  is  estimated  at  12  or  15,000.  There  are  a  few 
Chinese  who  live  with  the  Mahomedans,  who  themselves  do 
not  exceed  two  hundred  families :  they  consist  of  Macassa- 
rese,  Bugis,  and  a  few  converted  natives.  The  total  popu- 
lation ofthe  territory  of  Blilleng,  capable  of  beansg  anw, 
is  reported  to  be  18,000.  Blilleng  is  the  smallest  of  tis 
principalities  of  Bali. 
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Karang^  Aisam.-^ThiB  is  at  preseDt  the  most  powerful  of 
the  principalities  of  the  island,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  extent  of  its  territories  on  Bali  itself,  as  tiiose  belongs 
ing  to  Lombock,  called  Sasak.  Karang  Assam  is  situated 
to  the  east  end  of  the  island  opposite  to  Lombock. 

Klung-kung  lies  south  of  Karang  Assam,  between  it  and 
Badnnff.  It  is  a  small  state,  but  the  prince,  who  is  styled 
]>ewa  Agune,  is  the  first  in  rank  on  the  island.  Kusumba  is 
the  port  of  Klung-kung,  the  capital  itself,  about  three  miles 
distant  in  the  interior. 

Badung  lies  south  of  Klung-kung,  and  is  but  of  inconsi«* 
derable  extent;  the  town  is  on  a  small  river,  in  a  bay  oppo- 
site to  which,  and  not  above  a  mile  distant,  is  Noosa  Bali, 
a  small  island :  there  is,  from  report,  ffood  anchorage  in  the 
bay.  Badung  is  the  chief  resort  of  Uie  traders  from  Bor* 
neo,  Celebes,  and  Java.  Close  to  Badung  is  the  most  south* 
eriy  point  of  the  island  of  Bali,  called  Ujung  Selatan: 
from  this  to  the  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Balambangan  the 
sea  is  boisterous,  and  the  coast  dangerous ;  along  the  shore 
are  the  states  of  Oirjanian,  Manguive,  and  Tabawan. 

Girjaman,  or  Geeanger,  lies  west  of  Badung;  it  is  a  small 
unimportant  state,  the  prince  assuming  the  inferior  title  of 
pengeran,  and  not  that  of  rajah  like  the  rest. 

Manguive  lies  west  of  Girjanian,  between  it  and  Tabawan; 
the  residence  of  the  prince,  also  styled  pengeran,  is  distant 
firom  the  shore  of  the  South  Sea  al>out  half  a  day^s  journey. 
It  is  the  largest  town  on  the  island.  The  prince,  it  is  said, 
has  built  a  kraton,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  stone,  curiously 
ornamented,  in  relief,  with  figures  of  various  descriptions. 
Manguive  is  frequently  at  war  with  Badung  and  Gii3anian. 

Tabawan  lies  west  of  Manguive,  and  south  of  the  territo« 


high 

people  of  Tabawan  are  engaged  in  frequent  hostilities  with 
those  of  BliUcng  and  other  states. 


CkaracUr  and  Death  of  William  Lobd  Rvsskll,  Barod 

of  Thomhaugh. 

TO  THB  EDITORS  OF  THE  INVESTIGATOR. 

Dkas  Sims,*— PttUic  interest  in  the  illustriowi  Family  of 
RttssdA  has  reeenilY  been  additionally  excited, .  by  the  in- 
teresting and  valuable  memorials  of  a  younger  son  ofthe  pre- 
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sent  bead  of  that  illostrious  house.  In  his  history  of  William 
Lord  Russell,  and  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  many  facts 
have  been  narrated  which  will  endear  to  Englishmen,  whatr 
ever  may  be  their  political  views,  various  characters  therrin 
delineated ;  among  others,  the  following  description  may  be 
noticed. 

"  Francis,  the  second  Earl  of  Bedford,  was  present  «t  the 
battle  of  Saint  Quintin,  and  held  many  great  offices  imder 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  St 
John,  sister  to  the  first  Lord  St.  John  of  Bletsoe.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Edward,  who  died  without  issue, 
in  1627. 

''  The  title  then  passed  to  the  issue  of  Sir  William  Rus- 
sell, the  fourth  son  of  Francis.  Sir  William  was  a  person 
of  considerable  talents  and  enterprize.  In  1580,  he  was 
knighted  for  his  services  in  Ireland.  He  afterwards  went,  with 
the^arl  of  Leicester,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch.  His 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen  is  thus  auaintly  described 
by  Stowe.  '*  He  charged  so  terribly,  tnat  aner  he  had 
broke  his  lance,  he  so  played  his  part  with  his  cattle^axe, 
that  the  enemy  reported  him  to  be  a  devil,  and  not  a  man ;  for 
where  he  saw  six  or  seven  of  the  enemies  together,  thither 
would  he,  and  so  behave  with  his  cuttle-axe,  that  he  would 
separate  their  friendship." 

**  He  was  afterwards  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  where  he 
made  himself  very  conspicuous  for  prudence,  as  well  as 
valour. 

*'  He  took  great  pains  to  prevent  the  excesses  of  the 
army.  He  directed,  by  his  general  orders,  that  the  soldiers 
should  give  money  or  a  ticket  for  their  diet;  that  there 
should  be  no  charge  on  the  country  for  more  men  then  there 
really  were ;  that  mey  should  not  ask  for  more  than  a  break- 
fast and  supper ;  and  that  their  quarters  should  be  assigned 
by  the  civil  magistrate.  These  regulations  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  conciliate  the  lower  orders.  Had  the  Court  taken 
his  advice,  another  measure  which  he  recommended,  would 
probably  have  gained  over  the  nobility.  He  proposed  that 
the  lands  of  the  church,  which  had  been  confiscated,  should 
be  given  ecjually  to  the  leading  men  of  both  religions.  Had 
the  Catholics  accepted  the  spoils  of  their  own  church,  it  is 
evident  they  woula  have  become  attached  to  the  Govern- 
ment from  which  they  had  obtained  them.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  James,  he  was  created  Baron  Russell  of  Thomhaugh. 
He  died  in  1613,  leaving  an  only  son  Francis,  who,  fourteen 
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yean  afterwards,  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Bedford." 
Pages  6,  6,  7. 

Here  the  statement  terminates,  but  it  being  probable  that 
a  more  minute  account  will  gratify  your  readers,  I  submit 
the  following  pa^es  to  your  consiaeration,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  them  insertea  in  your  valuable  journal.  They 
are  transcribed  from  a  curious  and  scarce  sermon,  **  preached 
at  the  funeral  of  the  Right  Honourable  William  Lora  Russell, 
Baronof  Thomhaugh,atThomhaugh,  in  Northamptonshire, 
the  16th  September,  1613,  by  William  Walker,  bachelor  of 
divinity,  and  preacher  of  the  word  of  God,  at  Cheswicke, 
in  Middlesex.      London,  printed  for  John  Hodges,  1614. 

'*  I  will  now  come  to  this  present  occasion  that  hath 
brought  us  hither.  And  that  I  may  excite  you  to  imitate 
the  gracious  life  and  death  of  this  noble  Lord,  that  ye  may 
live  m  the  faith  and  die  in  the  favour  of  the  Lord,  as  hee  did ; 
I  must  entreat  you  to  heare  mee  with  patience,  in  relating 
some  worthy  parts  of  his  life  and  death,  such  as  may  tend 
to  our  edification,  in  being  samplars  for  us  to  follow. 

"  If  there  be  any  that  doe  dislikeu>r  condemne  all  praising 
of  any  in  this  manner;  I  must  desire  such  to  consider  what 
Gregory  Nazianzene  assures  us,  namely.  That  when  wee 
praise  vertue  in  any  one,  we  doe  praise  God  the  giver  of 
that  vertue.  Yea,  and  besides  the  pious  precedents  whom 
wee  doe  follow,  we  want  not  reasons  also  out  of  the  word  of 
God  to  warrant  our  practice. 

"  For  will  Christ  nave  Maries  name  remembered  in  the 
Gospell,  to  the  worlds'  end,  for  one  boxe  of  oynment  broke 
upon  his  head  ?  and  will  he  have,  thinke  you,  so  many  wor- 
thy works  of  christian  pietie  and  charitie,  with  which,  as 
with  so  many  boxes  of  precious  oyntment,  this  late  Lord 
amioynted  Christ  in  his  poore  members,  will  Christ,  I  say, 
have  all  these  to  perish  without  mention  or  memorie  ?  No 
▼erely,  God  will  have  good  men  to  be,  as  Paul  speakes, 
tjrpes  or  samplars  of  eood  works :  and  Christ  will  have  them 
to  shine  to  others ;  which  I  take  is  meant,  both  by  their 
good  works  while  they  Hve,  and  by  their  good  name  when 
they  are  dead :  that  soe  they  may  doe  good  service  to  the 
Loid,  and  to  the  Lord's  people  both  alive  and  dead.  For 
how  otherwise,  and  for  what  other  cause  can  or  should  the 
just  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance  ?  or  how  can  the 
memoriall  of  the  just  be  blessed,  or  the  name  of  the  wicked 
rot,  if  an  ill  fame  remaine  not  as  a  curse  upon  the  name  of 
an  ill  man,  and  a  good  fame,  as  a  blessing  upon  the  name  of 
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a  good  man,  when  both  of  th^n  are  departed  out  of 
Ufe? 

**  As  I  will  not  feare  then  that  any  good  man  will  dielike 
this  oourse,  sith  I  will  not  speake  any  thin^,  either  without 
or  above  desert;  so  I  know  that  many  will  expect  mud 
more,  and  yet  but  due  conmiendation.  These  and  all,  i 
must  desire  in  Saint  Hieromes  words,  Sttsdmte  non  vimid 
voluniatem,  take  in  good  worth  not  what  I  can  doe,  but 
what  I  would  tloe ;  and  accept  an  estimate  of  his  life  m 
honourably  led,  and  so  christianly  ended,  by  this  little,  whicl 
I  can  deliver  in  this  short  time,  as  Pythagoras  did  of  Her- 
cules his  stature  by  the  length  of  his  foot.  For  I  mnit 
let  you  see  a  goodly  pallace  thorow  a  little  hole,  and  a  la^ 
country  in  a  little  mappe,  and  desire  you  to  disceroe  tbe 
lyon  by  his  pawe. 

**  Quintilhan  I  know  doth  require,  that  we  should  loob 
backe  to  the  honourable  race,  and  noble  acts  of  his  prog^ 
nitors,  and  bring  them  in,  as  additions  to  his  honour.  M 
this  also  Nazianzen,  Ambrose,  Hierome,  and  others  hn 
ordinarily  used  in  funerall  orations :  and  Sidonius  Appoli- 
naris,  in  his  praise  of  Simplicius,  strengthens  hispiactise 
herein  with  a  precedent  of  scripture  :  and  tellesus,  thatSt 
Luke  entring  into  the  praise  of  John  the  Baptist,  held  him 
moat  excellent,  for  that  he  was  descended  of  thehonounhk 
race  of  the  priests :  Et  nobilitatem  vita  pntdkaturut,  jm 
tamen  extubt  familm  dignitatem:  and  being,  saith  be,  to 
praise  the  noolenesse  of  his  life,  he  did  first  extall  the  wor- 
thinesse  of  his  line* 

*'  Againe,  I  am  not  i^orant,  that,  ^t  genu$  inactat  nrw 
aUenalaudat,  that  he  that  boasts  of  his  birth  braggesof  thtt 
which  is  none  of  his  owne ;  and  that  nobiUias  sola  est  atf, 
vnica  virtus,  noble  vertues  only  make  men  truly  noble;  jea, 
that  nobilis^t,  non  naacendo  sed  vivendo,  a  man's  life  and  not 
his  birth  makes  him  rightly  zioble;  and  that  when  noble  men 
will  not  be  good  and  wise  men,  Ood  makes  good  and  wise 
men  noble.  Yea,  I  believe  Euripides,  when  he  saith,  that 
there  is  no  ^noblenesse  in  naughtle  men.  And  sith  that 
Qod's  grace  is  neither  entailed  to  the  chiiiken  of  good  pa- 
rents ;  for  Ismael,  Esau,  and  Absolon,  are  bad  smmea  of 
food  &thers ;  neyther  yet  cntt  off  fvom  the  good  sons  of 
ad  parents;  for  Jepthe,  reckoned  of  the  apostle  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  just,  was  the  sonne  of  an  harlot;  wemaBtoot 
esteem  men  ex  gradu,  but  ex  mereto,  not  by  their  place,  bat 
by  their  worth :  for  BO«ie  is  worse  in  Christ,  became  hee 
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holds  a  worse  place  in  the  world.  Yet  without  doubt  to  be 
borne  of  ancestors  truely  worthy,  is  a  great  blessing  of 
God:  but  a  meryailous  mercy  to  be  brought  up  of  true 
christian  parents.  For  such  God  makes  the  meanes  of  their 
being,  and  of  their  wel^being;  and  the  instruments  not  onely 
of  their  naturall  generation,  1>ut  also  of  their  spirituall  rege<- 
neration,  when  toey  bring  them  up  in  the  faith  and  feere  of 
the  Lord.  Of  such  parents  was  this  noble  Lord  descended, 
who  as  they  were  inferior  to  few  or  none  of  their  honourable 
rancke  in  noblenesse  of  their  family :  so  did  they  goe  before 
most  of  them,  if  not  all,  in  true  christian  pietie,  ^ale  of  re* 
hgion,  love  of  their  qountrey,  loyaltie  to  their  princes,  true 
care  of  their  honour,  and  unfayned  desire  to  doe  good 
to  all. 

"  And  therefore  to  passe  over  the  valour,  bounty,  piety, 
many  good  services  of  his  country,  and  other  resplendent 
vertues  of  the  right  honourable  Lord,  John  Russell,  Earle  of 
Bedford,  grand-mther  to  this  Lord  departed,  all  which  made 
him  truely  glorious  in  the  memory  of  our  mnd-fathers,  and 
have  left  aim  famous  in  our  chronicles :  W  hat  greater  ho«- 
npur  can  any  great  man  hope  for  here,  then  that  which  the 
right  honourable  father  of  this  worthy  Lord,  Lord  Francis, 
Earle  of  Bedford,  did  purchase  and  mjoy  for  his  many  ex« 
ceUent  christian  vertues,  which  was,  to  be  stiled  and  truely 
somamed.  The  good  Earle  of  Bedford.  Surely  even  herein, 
voxpoDuH,  voot  Dei,  the  voyce  of  the  people,  was  the  voyoe 
of  uoa :  for  none  have  deceived  all,  neither  have  all  deceived 
any.  And  it  is  a  token  that  God  approved  this  title,  when 
hee  blessed  this  truely  honourable  and  good  Earle,  with 
sttch  a  goodly  race  of  most  godly  children. 

"Forwbereaa  Petrarch  is  of  opinion,  that  seldome  doth 
the  Sonne  of  an  excellent  man,  prove  an  excellent  man : 
yet  this  great  Earle,  truely  sreat  for  his  goodnesse  (for 
we  must  hold  with  Deroosmenes,  that  not  that  which 
is  great,  is  good ;  but  that  which  is  good,  is  great,)  had 
many  excellent  and  great  children,  no  less  sood  and 
worthy,  tiien  great  and  honourable.  Not  to  speue  of  his 
three  moat  honourable  daughters,  married  to  three  great 
snd  noble  Earls,  (the  Earle  of  Cumberland,  the  Earle  of  Bath, 
and  the  Earle  of  Warwicke,)  all  which  were  such  peerelesse 
ladies  for  pietie  and  vertue,  that  even  detraction  itselfe  dare 
Qot  denie  them  the  highest  praise,  he  had  besides  foure 
souies,  all  noble  Lords,  of  high  resolution,  and  excellent 
parts :  and  in  a  word,  every  one  a  soiine  worthy  of  so  wov* 
thy  a  father,  all  of  them  being  men  that  truly  feared  God, 
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and  were  eminent  above  their  equals,  for  their  true  zeale  of 
Ood's  trueth  and  glory,  and  the  good  of  his  church.  Me- 
tellus  Macedonicus,  held  by  the  ancients  an  instance  of 
extraordinarie  happinesse  for  his  three  daughters  so  noblj 
married,  and  his  four  sonnes  so  honourably  qualified  and 
highly  dignified,  came  short  of  our  good  and  christian  Earle 
in  all  true  happinesse,  as  farreas  a  nuthlesse  heathen  comes 
behind  a  blessed  christian.  This  our  worthy  Baron  was  a 
beautifuU  starre  in  this  honourable  sphere,  soiUustrioosin 
all  parts  of  true  honour,  that  I  hold  it  needlesse  to  fetch 
ornaments  from  so  noble  a  roote,  to  beautifie  this  our  excel- 
lent branch  withall:  who  was  no  lesse  noble  then  the 
noblest  of  his  progenitors  in  all  true  noblenesse ;  and  even  io 
that  chiefly  that  makes  all  men  truely  noble,  the  true  fear  of 
God,  and  faith  in  Christ ;  as  that  which  makes  us  all  the 
sonnes  of  God ;  yea  kings  and  priests  unto  God  in  this 
world.  And  therefore  did  Theodosius,  Nazianzene>  Basil, 
yea,  so  do  all  christians  esteeme  the  title  and  state  of  i 
christian  more  honourable,  then  all  the  stiles  of  earthly  era- 
perours,  and  more  profitable  then  all  the  kingdomes  of  tht 
world. 

'*  His  education  was  also  right  christian :  the  house  of  his 
honourable  father  was  a  very  schoole  of  vertue  to  him; 
where  after  his  infancie  had  been  trayned,  he  was  sent  to 
the  habitation  of  the  muses,  the  Universitie  of  Oxford; 
where  he  was  brought  up  with  his  brethren  in  Magdalene 
College,  at  the  feete  of  that  most  excellent  divine  I>octGr 
Hum&eyes. 

'^  After  his  younger  yeeres  had  been  there  seasoned  widi 
religion  and  learning,  he  spent  divers  yeeres  in  traTelbng 
thorow  France,  Germanic,  Italy,  Hungarie,  and  other  coun- 
tries. Heere  have  I  ^ood  cause  to  praise  God's  goodi^sse, 
and  mercy  towards  him :  and  to  propound  him  for  an  exam- 
ple to  most  of  our  young  travellers.  For  (which  is  Strang) 
travell  did  not  infect  him,  nor  stranee  fashions  marre  Lis 
manners.  But  as  ^old,  howsoever  it  bee  fashioned  to  diveis 
formes,  yet  it  alwais  abides  gold ;  so  was  this  honourable 
Lord,  in  all  estates,  offices,  callings,  and  conntryes,  ever  the 
same,  that  is,  vertuous,  noble,  and  christian.  And  as  the  river 
Alphceus,  though  it  runne  thorow  the  sea,  yet  doth  it  keepe 
it's  sweetnesse :  and  as  Tigris,  though  it  pass  thorow  the 
Lake  Arethusa,  yet  it  mingles  not  streames  ;  even  so  this 
worthie  Lord,  though  he  passed  thorow  many  places,  infee* 
tious  for  manners,  and  pestilent  for  religion,  yet  did  hee  boM 
out  without  being  corrupted  in  his  honest  living,  or  sub- 
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verted  in  his  true  religion.  And  which  is  much,  hee  returned 
thence  not  onely  furnished  with  the  tone^ues,  but  also  beau- 
tified with  the  best  fashions.  And  like  Ulysses  hee  became 
both  iroXvrpatroc  and  iroKvfifirtc,  skilful  in  fashions,  and  wary  in 
afiaires,  and  marveilously  fitted  for  the  service  of  his  prince 
and  country :  both  which  had  afterward  good  proofe  and  use 
of  his  abilitie.  He  had  not  only  Pallas  ever  at  his  elbow,  as 
Homer  fables  of  Ulysses,  that  is,  wisdome  to  direct  him ; 
but  he  had  chiefly  God*s  grace  in  his  heart,  to  keep  him 
alwaies  in  God's  waies  of  mith  and  obedience.  O  that  our 
gallants  would  imitate  the  example  of  this  noble  Lord,  and 
would  have  care  to  keepe  the  bit  of  God*s  grace,  and  the 
bridle  of  his  feare,  to  eoveme  their  unbridled  affections, 
Verely  then  they  should  not  rush  headlong,  as  now  they 
doe,  into  all  vice  and  irreligion.  Neyther  should  they  re- 
tume  from  travell,  as  they  doe  too  commonly,  like  Jewes' 
proselites,  two-fold  more  than  they  went  out  the  children 
of  hell. 

*'  After  his  retume,  he  mispent  not  his  time  idlely  in  the 

!>lea8ures  of  the  court,  but  most-what  painfully,  in  the 
abours  of  the  campe ;  following  the  warres  in  Hungarie, 
in  France,  in  Ireland,  and  the  Low  Countries ;  where  he 
left  many  notable  proofes  of  his  valour  and  wisedome ;  being. 
str^nuus  miles,  4r  prudens  imperator,  A  bardie  souldier,  and  a 
wane  commander,  both  which  Sallust  supposes  can  hardly 
be  found  in  one  man.  And  so  came  he  to  be  a  generall  of 
an  armie,  not  because  he  was  noble,  but  because  he  was 
woithie,  taking  his  degrees  in  the  armie,  like  a  schoUer  in 
the  Universitie,  orderly  and  for  his  su£Biciencie,  not  per  $al- 
turn,  and  by  way  of  favour.  For  hee  had  been  at  the  oare, 
before  he  sate  at  the  steme,  that  is,  been  a  souldier  and  a 
captaine,  before  be  was  trusted  with  the  leading  of  an  armie. 
For  he  did  ever  detest  those  mushrums,  that  rise  up  in  a 
moment,  as  it  were  in  one  night,  to  great  and  high  places, 
like  the  giants  that  the  poets  fable  of,  which  were  simuL 
salt  4r  editi,  sowne  and  came  up  at  one  instant.  Which  sup- 
pose themselves  sufficient  for  any  place  that  they  can 
purchase,  as  if  authoritie  would  give  ability  and  worthi- 


''  It  would  make  up  an  history  to  speake  of  his  valiant 
featesof  annes,  his  brave  services,  bis  many  imployments,  and 
his  great  places  of  commaund :  his  wise  and  worthy  govern- 
ments, his  love  and  liberalitie  to  souldiers  of  best  desert, 
which  he  often  complained  had  little  respect.  The  gracious, 
letters  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  most  honourable  memory. 
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written  to  him  with  her  own  handwriting,  which  I  hare 
seene,  wherein  she  doth  acknowledge  his  gt>od  senricea 
abroad,  and  doth  encourage  him  wiui  her  high  commen- 
dation ;  are  plentifull  witnesses  of  his  worth  in  the  high 
discerning  judgement  of  that  Queene,  the  wisest  and  wor- 
thiest of  her  sex  that  ever  swayed  scepter  in  the  world. 

'*  What  shall  I  speake  of  his  govemment  of  Ireland,  for 
those  three  yeeres  that  hee was deputie  there?  Who  knowes 
not  with  what  good  justice  and  wisedome  he  gOTemed  that 
kingdome?  how  careful  and  industrious  hee  ever  was  to 
establish  justice,  to  settle  God's  true  religion,  to  banish  ill 
superstition  and  rebellion  ?  And  how  bravely  he  vanquished 
open  rebels,  and  with  what  resolution  and  patience  hee 
hunted  them  thorow  bogs,  woods,  and  fastnesses,  and  that 
in  the  midst  of  winter,  sometime,  for  a  whole  quarter  of  a 
yeere  together, himselfe  always  leading  the  Queene*8  army; 
(for  as  he  was  primus  in  ordine,  so  he  was  ever  primm  m 
opere;)  all  the  counsellors,  captaines,  and  souldiers,  of  that 
kingdome  that  were  then  there  can  well  witnesse;  and 
must  needs  give  him  the  due  praise  of  a.  right,  wise, 
valiant,  just,  and  worthy  viceroy.  Yea,  the  castles  and 
forts  that  he  wonne  from  the  rebels,  the  forts  that  he  builded 
upon  them,  the  overthrows  that  he  gave  the  enemies,  the  heads 
or  the  head-rebels  that  hee  brought  in,  the  countries  that 
he  quieted,  and  his  other  many  excellent  and  brave  actions, 
are  all  fresh  and  full  witnesses  of  his  worth,  even  among  his 
enemies,  to  whom  his  name  was  ever  terrible. 

"  But  the  greatest  argument  of  his  upright  life,  in  his  great 

E laces  and  employments,  was  this :  that  he  never  increased 
is  wealth,  or  bettered  his  estate  by  the  same.  For  hee 
spent  sometime  an  hundred  pound  a  weeke  in  his  govern- 
ment of  Flushing,  when  his  entertainment  in  all  ftom  the 
Queene  and  theBtates,  was  but  about  threescore  pound  a 
weeke,  and  that  was  laid  out  in  house  keeping,  in  magmfi* 
cent  entertayning  of  nobles,  captains,  gentlemen,  and  mhis 
other  ever  honourable  expences :  so  ^at  he  sold  of  his  own 
lAnd  to  beare  him  out  in  the  service  of  his  prince,  but  never 
purchased  foote  ag^in,  tiiat  ever  I  could  near  of.  I  may 
well  say  of  him,  as  Hierome  spake  of  another,  Non  ditior 
rediit,  sed  ghriosior;  he  returned  from  the  service  of  his 
country,  not  richer,  but  more  renowned.  And  as  brave 
Scipio  brought  no  other  richeis,but  the  glorious  sonuune  of 
AfFricanus,  from  his  conquest  of  Afirique ;  no  more  did  this 
valiant  Lord  bring  any  other  bootie  from  his  enemies  eoim- 
tryes,  but  an  honourable  name  for  his  ext^lleat  services. 
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"  Nevther  was  this  brave  Baron  more  resolute  abroad 
among  his  enemies,  then  he  was  religious  at  home  among 
his  neighbours.  Pectus  suum  Bibliothecam  fecerat  ChrisH: 
as  Hierome  saith  of  Nepotian, — his  memory  was  Christ's 
library,  his  heart  was  a  warehouse  of  God's  grace.  His 
house  was  a  very  church  of  God,  in  which  God  was  duely 
served  twise  a  day,  in  reading  of  the  word,  and  in  praying, 
the  whole  family  together,  unto  God.  And  besides  his 
owne  daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  of  private  prayers 
by  himselfe,  which  he  did  most  devoutly  and  duely  offer, 
hee  did,  of  late  especially,  retyre  himself  extraordinarily 
every  day  to  his  private  prayers  in  his  inner-chamber,  as 
some  of  his  servants  can  testifie,  vbi  lachrymas  non  honiinibus 
offerebet,  sed  Deo,  where  he  offered  his  teares  not  to  men, 
but  to  Ood.  And  to  omit  his  reading  of  history,  and  strata* 
gems  and  policies  of  warr,  and  of  divers  authors  de  militia 
Mmofio,  and  de  re  militari,  which  he  hath  most-what  em- 
ployed himselfe  in  at  home,  since  hee  was  no  more  employed 
in  action  abroad :  and  by  which  he  did  merveilously  enable 
himselfe  in  his  profession  of  a  commander  in  the  warres : 
I  must  needes  tell  you,  (and  I  would  to  God  all  noblemen 
would  imitate  him  herein)  that  he  was  a  very  diligent  reader 
of  the  Bible,  the  holy  word  of  God,  that  makes  the  man  of 
God  wise  unto  salvation,  and  absolute  and  perfect  unto  all 
good  workes.  And  this,  a  Bible  of  his,  noted  throughout 
with  his  owne  hand,  doth  well  witnesse :  besides  that,  he 
did  usually  marke  certain  places  which  he  did  not  fully  un- 
derstand, and  would  ordinarily  aske  (when  he  had  the  first 
opportunitie)  the  meaning  of  them. 

"  For  his  carefuU  resort  to  the  church  of  God,  with  all  his 
house  every  Sunday,  both  at  morning  and  evening  prayers, 
which  he  never  missed  upon  any  occasion,  if  he  were  at 
home,  and  able  to  come :  and  for  his  reverent  attention  in 
hearing  the  word,  his  zeale  in  praying,  his  chearefulnesse  in 
stngine  wi<^  the  church,  and  all  his  other  actions  of  devo- 
tion :  1  verily  thinke  that  as  hee  was  second  to  none,  so 
may  hee  justly  be  a  patteme  to  all  his  peeres  and  inferiours 
in  the  kingdome.  Besides,  hee  would  usually  talke  at  his 
table  of  what  had  been  taught  in  the  church ;  and  help  his 
memory  with  repetition:  and  did  also  by  conference  engrave 
it  in  the  minds  and  memories  of  his  servants. 

"And  what  care  hee  had  to  have  honest  servants  and  such 
as  feared'  God,  who  onely  do  their  masters  faithful  service, 
because  they  doe  it  in  faith  and  with  a  good  conscience,  as 
hee  Well  observed  and  often  affirmed :  and  how  provident  hee 
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was  to  purge  his  house  of  any  that  would  sweare,  sw^, 
be  dranke,  and  such,  like ;  it  is  well  knowne  to  his  faesii 
and  neighbours.  So  that  I  may  truely  affirm  of  his  u 
Hierome  doth  of  Nepotian ;  Domus  eius  S^  converuUio  map- 
tra  erat  publica  disciplimv;  his  house  and  conTersationmsk 
mistresse  of  public  discipline. 

''  His  liberalise  to  the  poore»  their  backes  and  bellies  tki 
did  often  blesse  him  can  well  witnesse.  He  was  rnineri- 
rius  pauperum,  and  in  Saint  Ambrose  his  sense,  the  hand  oa 
Christ  to  the  poore,  who  received  his  daily  almes,,  and  bis 
weekely  allowance.  These  were  the  hounds  >  which  ke 
kept,  with  which,  as  Amedeus,  a  eood  Duke  of  Saroy,  wu 
wont  to  say,  hee  did  hunt  for  ue  kingdome  of  he&vok 
Neyther  did  hee  onely  looke  upon  their  misery  and  neede, 
but  also  looke  into  it.  And  to  the  end  to  know  it  the  bet- 
ter, he  would  enter  into  the  poore  mens  houses,  and  leaxM 
of  them  what  they  got  by  their  weekely  labour,  what  num- 
ber of  children  they  had,  and  inquire  how  so  small  meanes 
could  maintain  so  many :  he  would  see  the  bread  that  tbej 
did  eate  in  the  time  of  dearth ;  and  thus,  finding  out  tie 
great  want  of  labouring  men,  that  shaming  to  begge,  Ured 
more  miserably  than  ordinary  begeers :  he  would  often  give 
them  good  summes  of  money,  making  them  beleeve  that  be 
did  but  lend  it  them ;  and  causing  some  about  him  to  pass 
their  words  for  the  repayment,  when  he  never  meant  to  re- 
ceive it  a^aine :  but  did  that,  as  himselfe  was  wont  to  tell 
us,  in  policie  to  make  them  continue  their  labour,  and  to  be 

good  husbands,  and  when  he  came  home  he  would  seriously 
lanke  God  that  had  provided  for  him  so  plentiAilly,  whes 
his  poore  brethren,  deserving,  as  he  said,  better  then  him- 
selfe, sustayned  so  much  misery. 

**  If  I  should  speak  of  his  hospitalitie,  and  of  the  extnonii- 
nary  love  which  his  noble  behavior,  joined  with  true  geiktle- 
nesse,  did  purchase  among  his  neignbours :  his  afiwiUtie, 
courtesie,  taking  notice  of  the  qualities  of  all  his  neigh- 
bours, and  his  ever  doing  good  to  the  well  deserving,  and 
his  good  admonitions  to  the  evill,  if  occasion  served  mm  to 
talke  with  them,  and  of  his  care  to  encourage  all  in  good* 
nesse,  and  to  do  good  to  all  and  hurt  to  none,  the  time  would 
faileme.  One  thing  let  meetell,  he  was  ever  a  benefactor  to 
some  captaines  or  poore  gentlemen.  And  his  liberaUtie  to 
such,  did  never  come  out  at  the  foregate ;  he  would  send  it, 
or  ^ve  it,  most  secretly  ever,  upon  my  knowledge,  pulling 
their  names  out  of  their  letters  written  to  him,  and  sending 
money  to  be  paid  to  such  a  one  at  lus  lodging,  as  if  it  bad 
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beene  a  debt>  ratbeT  than  a  gift.  ThuB,  as  Appolinaris 
;  gpeakes^  Malkt  precittionUms  potius  in  catum  ftrre,  qudm 
jHouubus:  He  hftd  rather  be  lifted  up  towards  heaven  with 
their  prayers  for  him,  then  their  prayses  of  him.  O  that  all 
noble  men  and  others  of  the  better  sort,  would  imitate  this 
best  Lord  herein;  and  would  with  Nazianzene,  have  this 
'  noble  consideration,  th^t  the  poore  are  nothing  else  but  a 
more  nnnoble  part  of  the  like  noble  nature :  verily  they 
would  not  then  despise  their  owne  flesh  so  unchristianly 
as  they  now  do.  And  albeit  they  would  not*  with  ZaccheuSt 
share  their  estate  with  the  poore,  yet  would  they  willingly 
part  with  some  part  of  it  for  their  reliefe ;  and  readily  afibrd 
them  the  bowels  of  compassion,  whom  now  they  pass  by 
with  Beanie  and  contempl. 

'*  How  farre  short  of  tnis  come  our  ^eat  men,  who  do  spen4 
more  upon  pictures  in  their  houses,  men  they  doe  upon  thf 
poore,  the  umaffes  of  Obd:  whose  inadnesse  one  pamts  out 
excellently  in  &is  manner :  They  must  have  (saitn  he)  their 
chambers  adorned  with  rich  pictures,  and  the  poor  must  go 
by  them  without  eyther  apparell  for  tiieir  backs,  or  meata 
for  their  bdHes.  A  proper  delight,  when  their  wals  must 
carry  the  Troians  cloathed  in  purpte  and  gold,  and  the  poore' 
cannot  get  a  n^ge  from  them  to  cover  their  nakeoness. 
Hector  must  have  a  golden  shield  put  into  his  hand  in  their 
galleries,  and  Christ's  starving  members  cannot  get  a 
cmmme  of  bread  at  their  gates.  Nay,  to  say  truth  of  soma 
of  these,  Spolianiur  sape pauperes,  vt  vestianiur  lajndes :  their 
chambers  are  hanged  with  the  spoiles  of  the  poor.  Thus 
ftrre  my  author.  Neyther  do  I  speake  this,  to  condemne 
all  having  of  pictures ;  for  wee  may  use  the  creatures  of  God 
for  delimt  sometime  as  well  as  for  use :  but  the  excessive 
abase  thereof  in  men  of  cruell  mindes,  that  purchase  their 
pleasures  with  the  roU^eries  and  spoyle  of  the  poore,  of 
whom  they  make  less  account  then  of  their  pictures,  mis^ 
pending  all  upon  their  owne  pleasures,  and  sparing  nothing, 
or  nothing  so  much,  for  Chnst's  poore  members. 

'*  It  were  infinite  to  recapitulate  the  severall  worthy  parts 
of  this  veitnouB  Lord,  of  whom  I  may  faithfully  speake  in 
saint  Hi^nome's  words :  He  was  so  eminent  in  every  virtue, 
as  if  he  had  but  that  one:  whereas  commonly.  Homo 
turn  mttba  Jheere  deadtrat,  magna  facert  non  poiat:  when  a 
man  .covets  to  do  many  thinos,  he  can  doe  no  great  matters. 

"  And  tibia  worthy  Lord,  though  he  was  high  in  christian 
conversation,  yet.'viipuB  bee  alwayes  humble  in  his  owne  con» 
ceit,  and  did  hold  with  Igneetius,  That  those  that  did  loade 
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him  with  prayees,  did  lash  him  with  whips.  Such  a  pen* 
dent  to  this  nch  jewell,  beautified  with  so  many  (aire  stcmes 
af  inestimable  worth,  was  this  precious  pearle  of  humble 
modestie. 

**  Thus  do  wee  see  some  foote-steppes  of  his  honourable  and 
christian  life,  by  which  we  may  ghesse  at  his  worth,  worthy 
of  due  respect  in  his  life,  and  of  perpetuall  remembrance 
after  his  death. 

''And  though  hee  held  many  honourable  places  in  his  life, 
yet  did  hee  ever  as  much  honour  the  places  with  his  worth, 
as  the  places  honoured  him  with  their  height:  whereas  CTer 
bad  men  doe  debase  great  places  when  they  get  into  them: 
and  therefore  Tully  tolde  C»sar,  setting  up  base  men  in 
honourable  places,  that  bee  did  not  so  much  grace  their 
persons  with  the  places,  as  disgrace  the  places  with  such 
persons. 

**  And  if  any  shall  yet  aske,  why  a  man  so  absolntdy 
honourable,  was  not  more  honoured  among  men;  I  must 
answer  him  as  Cato  Censorius  did  one,  who  demanded  the 
cause  why  himselfe  so  well  deserving  had  no  statue,  when 
many  of  meane  merit  did  obtain  statues  :  I  had  rather  that 
good  men  should  marvell  why  I  had  none,  then  that  any 
should  mutter  for  that  I  got  one. 

**  But  because,  as  Solon  truely  said.  None  is  happy  before 
his  end :  give  mee  now  leave  to  relate  unto  you  the  manner 
of  his  end,  which  was  indeed  the  upshot  of  his  happinesse. 

**  Divers  dayes  before  hee  departed  this  life,  bee  received 
in  himselfe  the  sentence  of  death ;  and  did  resolutely  con- 
clude against  us  all,  that  his  glasse  was  run.  And  all  the 
time  of  his  sicknesse  he  was  willing  to  dye,  and  did  often 
and  earnestly  repeate  these  words,  1  desire  to  be  dissolved 
and  to  be  with  Christ.  Yea,  hedid  most  christianly  impioy 
the  whole  of  his  weaknesse  in  making  himselfe  ready  to  en- 
tertayne  the  bridegroome;  dedicating  the  day  to  ahnost 
continuall  prayer,  conference,  or  discourse  of  heavenly 
things.  How  fervently,  and  with  what  feeling,  he  poured 
out  his  sighes  and  prayers  many  times  a  day,  wee  praying 
with  him  and  for  him;  how  joyfully  he  discoursed  of  the 
joyes  of  heaven ;  irith  what -chearefumesse  hee  spake  of  the 
benefits  of  death  to  Ood's  children ;  and  how  heartiley  he 
bewayled  the  miseries  of  this  life,  and  with  what  affection 
Jbee  desired  to  be  dissolved ;  all  that  were  about  him,  doe 
rejoyce  to  remember  together  with  myselfe,  whom  he  would 
not  suffer  to  depart  firom  him,  untill  (af  hee  sa^  and  as  it 
fell  out,)  death  parted  us. 
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**  The  third  day  before  his  death  hee  received  the  aacra*^ 
ment,  with  admirable  comfort,  having  exceedingly  longed 
and  hungered  after  it ;  insomuch  that  hee  rose  out  of  liis 
bed  that  day  before  sunne-rising»  albeit  he  was  very  weake^ 
and  caused  himselfe  to  be  apparalled,  and  then  did  we  pray 
together  all  of  us,  that  were  about  him,  some  two  or  tnree 
times  before  he  did  communicate ;  and  spent  some  three  or 
foure  houres,  in  continuall  ey ther  prayer  or  speech  about  the 
sacrament,  and  touching  the  danger  of  unworthy^  and  the 
benefits  and  duties  of  worthy  receivers :  so  carefuU  he  was 
to  be  rightly  prepared.  I  may  not  here  omit  how  heartily 
be  craved  forgivenesse  of  God,  and  all  the  world ;  and  how 
earnestly  hee  protested  in  these  very  words,  that  hee  did  as 
sincerely  fo^ive  all  his  enemies,  as  hee  himselfe  did  desire 
to  have  forgivenesse  of  Almightie  God.  When  hee  came  to 
communicate,  at  his  taking  of  the  bread  into  his  hand,  hee 
did  with  a  strong  loud  voyce,  in  a  wecdce  body,  testifie,  that 
as  verely  as  hee  received  the  bread  and  wine  into  his  body, 
so  verely  did  he  beleeve,  that  by  the  hand  of  faith  hee  did 
receive  and  apply  Christ  with  all  his  merits,  to  be  wholly 
his,  desiring  God  to  increase  his  faith  and  the  feeling  of  his 
union  and  communion  with  Christ,  and  to  give  him  grace 
that  hee  might  thankefuUy  remember  the  Lords  death. 
Which,  or  the  like  words  in  effect,  thus  uttered,  with  eyes 
and  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven,  moved  teares  for  joy  and 
passion  in  some  honourable  persons  and  others  of  us  who 
4id  communicate  with  him. 

"  After  this,  the  Lord  did  for  a  time  suffer  him  to  have  a 
conflict  with  a  spirituall  desertion,  a  temptation  familiar  to 
God*s  deare  children:  Satan  commine  upon  him,  like  a 
roaring  lion  in  his  greatest  weaknesse,  knowing  that  now  or 
never  nee  must  doe  him  hurt :  he  settes  before  him  now  the 
fearefuUest  sight  that  ever  he  saw,  to  wit,  the  grievousnesse 
of  his  sinnes,  and  the  greatnesse  of  God's  judgementes, 
thereby  to  drive  him  to  despaire  of  God's  mercy,  a  greater 
sinne,  then  all  his  other  offences ;  when  he  would  make  him 
beleeve  that  man  can  be  more  sinfull,  then  God  can  be 
merciful. 

**  Yea,  God  suffered  him  for  awhile  to  have  an  eclipse  of  his 
favour,  hiding  his  face  from  him,  and  leaving  him  without 
the  feeling  of  his  love,  and  of  that  joye  and -assurance  which 
he  had  enjoyed  before.  .  So  that  now  he  beganne  to  doubt, 
whether  his  faith  was  true,  his  repentance  syncere,  and  whe- 
ther God  did  love  \kim  or  no,  siUi  he  had  left  him,  as  hee 
said,  heavie,  discontent^  and  without  comfort.    Yet  hee  al- 
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wayes  poured  out  continuall  groanes,  sighes,  and  earnest 
prayers,  with  incredible  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the 
grace  and  mercie  of  Ood  in  Cnrist. 
<  "  He  protested  that  he  so  hated  sinne,  that  he  would  not  to 
gaine  the  greatest  monarchic  in  the  earth,  commit  againe 
one  of  the  ^ast  sinnes,  that  in  his  youth  he  had  made  smaB 
reckoning  of.  And  these  verie  words  hee  repeated  often 
and  earnestly.  And  yet  said  hee,  I  am  afraid  I  doe  not 
repent  truely  as  I  should  do6.  I  desired  him,  if  any  special 
sinne  did,  above  the  rest,  trouble  his  conscience,  or  any 
other  worldly  thing  lay  upon  his  minde,  that  he  would  make 
choice  of  some  speciall  friend  to  impart  it  unto,  who  might 
helpe  him  with  his  counsell,  comfort,  and  prayers  unto  God, 
by  which  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  doubt  but  that  hee  should 
Teceive  much  ease  and  comforte.  And  to  effect  this  the 
sooner,  we  caused  all  his  servants  to  depart  out  of  his  cham- 
ber, and  when  he  would  confesse  no  particulars  to  his  sonne 
or  me,  I  left  him  to  his  sonne  alone,  and  went  out  from  him 
into  a  gallerie  not  farre  off,  where  after  I  had  walked  a  good 
pretie  while  I  might  heare  his  worthic  son  telling  him  wift 
a  mournfull  voyce,  how  Christ's  mercy  was  more  able  to 
save  us,  then  all  our  sinnes  were  to  condemne  us :  and  tiiat 
Christ  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repent- 
ance, and  those  that  laboured  and  were  heavie  loden  mider 
the  burden  of  their  sins,  those  he  called  to  come  unto  him, 
those  he  promised  to  ease  and  reiresh.  Sec.  whereupon  I 
came  againe  into  his  chamber,  talked  and  prayed  with  him, 
together  with  his  servants  that  came  in  also 'againe :  neyther 
did  I  heare,  or  ever  could  perceive,  that  any  one  speciaH 
thing  or  sinne  did  above  the  rest  trouble  his  minde.  nhen 
I  urged  him  to  confesse  before  God  his  particular  mnes, 
and  those  or  that  darling  sinne  that  he  had  most  delighted 
in;  and  to  pray  to  God  for  repentance  and  pardon:  he 
acknowledged  before  us  all,  that  he  had  often  and  feareinlly 
offended  God  in  swaggering,  in  fighting,  in  swearing,  in  too 
high  prizing  of  himselfe,  and  prophaning  the  Sabbaui  in  his 
yonder  daies,  and  by  his  many  other  sinnes.  And  Aen  he 
cried  out  with  wonderful!  passion.  Lord,  Lord,  for^te  mee 
all  my  sinnes  for  Christ  his  sake :  for  thy  Christ's  s&e  Lord 
give  me  true,  true  repentance !  I  feel  a  wonderfull  duhesse 
and  deadnesse  of  heart,  that  doth  not  repent  as  it  shooid 
do.  Then  I  assured  him  that  this  feeling  of  his  owne  weak- 
nesse,  was  not  weaknesse,  but  strength.  For  it  conies  not 
from  our  corruption,  that  we  Ifeele  our  corruption,  bnt  from 
-God^s  grace.  •  But  that  we  fcele  our  sinnes  with  such  desiit 
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to  repeQt^  and  such  detestation  of  them,  this  is  true  repent- 
ance indeed ;  and  a  manifest  worke  of  God!s  spirit  in  us. 
I  told  him  that  albeit  God  doth  find  many  things  in  us,  that 
be  likes  not;  yet  he  ever  loves  and  likes  this  in  us,  that  we 
do  dislike  and  loath  that  in  ourselves,  which  God  dislikes. 
God  doth  not  so  much  respect  our  state,  as  our  purpose,  ney- 
ther  doth  he  regard  so  much  what  we  are,  as  wnat  we  desire 
to  be :  and  such  we  are  in  God's  account,  as  we  are  in  our 
own  desires  and  purposes.  A  desire  to  be  good  is  a  good 
steppe  to,  yea,  a  good  part  of  goodnesse.  I  shewed  nim, 
that  he  was  no  simier,  that  did  desire  to  be  holy,  and  who  is 
sorry  from  his  heart,  that  he  hath  beene  a  sinner.  For 
ainnes  past  shall  not  damne  us,  if  they  doe  not  delight  us : 
and  that  the  judgements  of  God  never  light  but  upon  those 
onely  that  doe  reject  the  mercies  of  God :  And  that  as  there 
is  no  sijme  so  little,  but  without  repentance  it  is  in  God*s 
justice  damnable ;  so  is  there  no  sin  so  ^reat,  but  it  is  in  his 
xnercie  pardonable,  yea,  pardoned  to  au  that  truely  repent 
for  it.  And  therefore  I  desired  him,  that  he  would  not 
eyther  wrong,  hiipselfe  so  much  as  to  imagine,  that  he  did 
not  repent,  when  he  did  hate  sinne,  and  did  jprav  for  true 
sorrow  for  it  t  neyther  offer  that  indignitie  to  Goers  mercie^, 
as  to  fear  that  God  would  not  forgive  sin  to  him  that  was 
so  willii^  to  foresee  it,  or  to  pardon  it  to  one  that  had  such 
a  desire  to  part  from  it:  sith  God  ever  receives  all  sinners 
that  truely  retume  to  him,  and  still  satisfies  the  hungrie 
soule  with  goodnesse :  and  also  sith  that  God*s  mercie  is 
like  himseue  infinite,  and  that  the  least  drop  of  Christ's 
blood  is  more  sufficient  to  save  us,  then  all  our  sinnes  are  of 
power  for  to  condemne  us. 

**  Then  h^  told  me  that  he  felt  amarveilous  want  of  faith : 
and  thi^t  he  doubted  whether  he  had  it,  for  that  he  did  not 
feel  it.  ,  I  answered  him,  that  that  is  the  best  fiuth,  that 
beleeves  without  feeling ;  and  that  makes  a  man  crie  with 
Job,  Though  he  kill  mee,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him ;  yea  even^ 
when  he  hides  his  face,  a,nd  takes  him  for  his  enemie: 
Heepre  is  tried  faith.  I  shewed  him  moreover  that  our  ow^ 
fee^liilg  is  no  fit  judge  of  faith,  for  that  our  feeling  is  often 
oveTwnelmed  with  temptations:  but  faith  must  be  judged 
of  by  the  word  of  God.  Now  the  word  telles  us,  that  faith 
is  not  ^waies  a  burning  lampe,  but  sometime  and  x>ften  a 
smoaking  flaxe :  which  is  so  weake  that  it  sends  out  neyther 
heftt  nor  flame,  but  onely  a  smoake.  And  yet  will  not  th^ 
Lowi  quench  this  small  sparke  of  faith,  neyther  can  it 
perish,  because  it  is  begotten  of  immortall  seede,  the  word 
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of  God  that  abideth  for  ever :  and  such  as  the  seede  is,  soch 
also  is  faith,  the  fruit  of  it.  And  as  a  little  or  sickeman  ist 
man,  as  well  as  a  great  or  sound  one :  so  little  or  weake 
faith  is  faith  as  well  as  great  or  firme  faith.  Neyther  rnuBt 
we  imagine  that  faith  doth  justifie  us,  because  it  is  a  strong 
and  perfect  vertue :  but  it  Justifies  us,  for  the  object,  which 
it  apprehendes,  that  is,  Cnrist  the  mediator.  It  doth  not 
Justine  us  legally  or  causatively  as  a  worke  of  the  law,  oras 
a  cause  producing  our  righteousnesse ;  but  evangelically  or 
correlatively,  as  a  meane,  instrument,  or  hand,  that  appre- 
hends, or  applies  unto  us,  the  correlative  of  our  faith, 
Christ,  who  is  our  justification.  So  then,  if  our  faith  doe 
not  erre  in  the  object  which  is  Christ,  but  if  it  doe  eyther 
apprehend,  thougn  in  much  weaknesse,  or  endeayoar,  or 
desire  to  apprehend  Christ  for  our  justification ;  it  is  tree 
faith,  though  it  be  very  weake  faith,  and  doth  as  trncljr 
apply  Christ  as  doth  a  strong  faith  :  even  as  a  fbnle  or 
feeole  hand  may  as  well  receive  an  almes  as  a  fair  and  strong 
band.  And  though  faith  doth  faint  many  times,  yet  shall  tt 
never  faile,  but  Christ  will  increase  it  it  we  crie  with  the 
man  in  the  gospell.  Lord,  I  beleeve,  help  my  unbeleefe.  I 
shewed  him  out  of  the  fourth  of  Luke,  That  Christ*8  com- 
mission was  to  preach  the  gospell  to  the  poore,  to  heale 
the  broken  hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captires, 
and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blinde,  and  to  set  at  Hberty 
those  that  were' bruised ;  and  to  preach  the  acceptable  yeere 
of  the  Lord.  And  that  he  did  call  those  to  come  to  him  that 
did  labour  and  were  heavie  loden  with  the  insapportahle 
weight  of  their  sins,  and  did  promise  to  refresh  and  ease 
them.  I  told  him  that  he  was  so  tender  a  physician  that  he 
would  not  bruise  a  shaken  reed,  nor  quench  a  smoakin^ 
flaxe.  All  which,  with  some  other  places,  when  I  had  ex- 
pounded unto  him,  who  heard  me  with  extraordinairie  atten- 
tion, sitting  by  him  at  his  beds  head,  and  shewing  them  him 
out  of  the  bible  (which  he  greatly  desired,  and  which  did 
much  confirme  and  comfort  him)  he  Drake  out  at  last  into  these 
words :  O  comfortable  sayings,  O  sweet  speeches,  will  he 
not  quench  a  smoaking  naxe  ?  will  he  not  oreake  a  broken 
reed  ;  And  then  he  cried  aloud  with  armes  stretched  up 
towards  heaven :  O  sweet  Jesu,  break  not  my  bruised  reed; 
quench  not  my  smoaking  flaxe :  repeating  these  words  often 
and  earnestly.  He  told  me  againe,  that  this  did  much  com- 
fort and  revive  him :  but  yet  ne  was  now  and  then  troubled 
with  doubtings,  neyther  did  he  feele  that  comfort  that  he 
had  felt  before. 
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■  ''  I  answered,  that  I  should  have  more  feared,  and  doubted 
of  him«  if  he  had  not  sometime  beene  troubled  with  feare 
antd  doubtinff  in  himselfe :  for  those  whom  the  devill  tempts 
to  doubt  anddespaire,  it  is» because  he  doubts  and  despairec^ 
of  them.  But  wnen  the  devill,  the  strong  man  armed,  keepes 
his  pallace,  then  (as  the  truth  tels  us)  the  things  that  he 
possesseth  axe  in  peace ;  where  hee  hath  quiet  possession,  he 
Leepes  no  stirre.  All  thev  are  secure,  and  doubt  nothing 
that  are  a  going  to  hell  in  his  net,  captives  at  his  will.  But 
where  he  is  assaulting  the  fort  without,  it  is  a  certaine  sime, 
that  he  is  not  yet  wiUiin :  neyther  hath  he  any  commaund  of 
that  castle,  that  hee  hath  not  m  quiet  obedience.  And  hence 
it  is  that  the  best  men  of  God.  have  been  tempted  to  doubt 
of  God's  m^rcie  and  their  owne  salvation :  and  have  beent 
many  times  left  of  God  without  present  feeling  of  his  grac« 
and  favour,  though  never  without  his  grace  and  favoni 
I  shewed  him  this  in  Job  in  the  thirteenth  chapter,  who 
saith.  Wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  face,  and  takest  mee  for 
thine  enemie  ?  And  in  David  in  divers  Psalmes ;  especially ; 
Psahn  77.  7,  8,  9.  where  hee  saith.  Will  the  Lord  absent 
himselfe  for  ever,  and  will  he  shew  no  more  favour  ?.  Is  his 
mercy  cleane  gone  for  ever?  doth  his  promise  faile  for 
evermore  ?  Hath  God  foi^otten  to  be  gracious  ?  and  will 
he  shut  up  his  tender  mercies  in  displeasure  ?  and  I  said, 
this  is  my  death,  &c.  Whereupon  he  said.  What !  did  Job 
doubt,  did  David  doubt  of  God's  favour  ?  But  why  doth  God 
so  loving  a  father  leave  his  deare  children  in  such  distresse  I 
"  I  answered.  That  it  is  for  God's  glorie,  and  his  childrens 
good,  that  God  as  a  wise  father  is  not  alwaies  a  kissing  his 
Sonne :  but  many  times  a  correcting  of  him.  And  the  same 
Ood  that  doth  mercifully  exalt  us  by  giving  us  a  sweet  taste 
and  a  lively  feeling  of  his  grace,  and  the  emcacie  thereof  ia 
us :  doth  in  much  love  many  times  very  wholesomely  bum- 
ble us  when  he-  leaves  us  without  that  sense  in  ourselves. 
For  then  doth  he  cure  us  of  the  most  dangerous  disease  of 
pride  and  confidence  in  our  selves :  Then  doth  he  settle  in 
us  a  sure  foundation  of  hiynilitie :  Then  doth  he  cause  us  to 
denie  ourselves :  to  depend  upon  him,  to  cast  ourselves  into 
the  armes  of  his  mercie :  to  hunger  for  his  grace :  to  pray 
most  zealously  and  with  greater  feeling  of  our  wants :  and 
to  set  an  high  price  upon  the  feehng  of  God's  favour,  and  to 
make  more  esteem  of  it  when  once  we  have  it  againe:  and 
to  kill  some  speciall  sinne  or  sinnes,  for  which  we  had  not 
before  so  seriously  repented  of.     Therefore  let  us  with 
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Ihnrid,  hop6  in  the  Lord  ftnd  be  strong,  and  hee  wiH  coto- 
fort  our  hearts,  if  we  trust  in  the  Lord.  • 

*'  After  many  such  conferences  and  often  |>raying,  God 

Lve  him  a  great  measure  of  comfort  and  aBsurance  agnine. 

te  prayed  widi  David,  Make  mee  to  heare  joy  and  glad- 
nesse,  Uiat  the  bones  which  thou  hast  brok«n  may  rejoyee : 
Restore  to  me  the  joy  of  diy  salvation,  and  stabtisn*  atabhsh 
mee  with  thy  free  spirit,  &c.  He  tooke  ^leat  couafort  by 
hearing  many  promises  of  the  sospell,  which  were  Ikea  to 
him  as  die  Aqua  Vita  of  God,  oiat  revived  his  fainting 
Spirits.  Among  others,  he  said  this  was  a  most  oomforlabie 
promise  of  Christ.  Rev.  3.  21.  ''.To  him  that  overccHttiBeth 
will  i  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  tturone,  evefft  as  I 
overcame,  and  sit  with  my  Father  in  his  tiiTone.''  He  nnch 
rejoyced  at  that  which  Saint  Peter  assures  us,  liiat  o«r  in- 
heritance or  crowne  is  in  deposiio,  in  the  hand  of  God,  le- 
served  in  heaven  for  us,  because  we  shall  not  lose  it:  and 
that  we  also  our  selves  are  kept  by  liie  power  of  Godthorow 
faith  unto  salvation :  so  that  we  shall  not  )ose  our  Btirm  in 
eardi,  which  otherwise  we  should  doe,  if  the  Lord  did  not 
keep  us. 

"  He  cryed  often  before  his  speech  Mled  hm,  **  Lord 
strengthen  me  in  this  last  battel :  Lord  fortifie  oiie  agamst 
all  temptation :  Lord  loose  my  soule  out  of  the  prison  S[  this 
body :  Sweet  Saviour  send  thine  holy  angels  to  feteh  my 
soule,  and  carry  it  into  Abraham*s  bosome :  Lord,  receive 
nly  spirit:  Lora,  into  thy  hands  I  connuend  tny  spirit" 
And  this  last  was  the  last  sentence  that  he  uttered  with  his 
ton^e :  by  which  he  did  surrender  his  soule  into  the  hands 
of  his  Lord  and  Maker.  And  after  his  speech  fayled  him, 
yet  did  he  nnderstand  and  heare  us  perfectly,  giving  ns  di* 
vers  times  signes,  that  he  continued  full  of  comfort  in  the 
aense  and  assurance  of  Qod*s  favour,  wringing  my  hnd, 
and  lifting  up  both  eyes  and  hands  when  hee  felt  any  eoni* 
fort  by  our  words  to  nim,  or  prayers  for  him.  Thus  did  hee 
die  in  the  words  of  pietie  and  prayer,  xnovinff  faia  dymg  lipt 
in  prayer,  and  his  halfe-Kiead  hands,  as  'Paulinm  -writes 
Saint  Ambrose  did,  when  his  speech  was  ^one.  I  viayoon* 
elude  of  him,  as  Ambrose  did  of  Acholius,  Nan  dyi,  s9i 
abijt :  he  is  not  dead,  but  gone  away.  This  was  the  miinner 
of  the  loosing,  or  to  speake  more  properly,  of  the  assump- 
tion of  this  christian  Lord.  Thus  did  his  soule  depart  and 
flye  from  us,  carryed  no  doubtby  the  angels  into  Aimdwa** 
bosome,  where  it  rests  with  Ohnst  in  eternall'glory. 
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'^  Let  as  ni)t  moiinie  theaas  iiiOBivttlumifa6pe;welm¥e  1^ 
loftt  Urn,  bat  sent  hun  before.  Asui  tlioogh  he  be  goae  be- 
fbre>  yet  bis  honoorable  naHK».  ajiid  oiaay  of  his  worthie 
aelioiiB,  renayne  behtnde  hia^  aad  shall  live  when  we  sre 
dead.  And  let  us  not  so  mach  diinke«  quod  abierU,  $od  quo^ 
that  he  is  gone  from  us,  as  whither  he  is  gone,  into  heaven. 

"  And  now,  noble  Lord,  who  art  a  aonne  every  way  worthy 
of  so  worthy  a  Father,  let  me  say  to  you,  as  Saint  Hierome 
once  did  to  Heliodorus,  Nedokas^  quod  UUem  amiaeris,  sed 

Saudeas  quod  talem  habueris :  Be  not  sorrowful  because  God 
alh  assumed  ^our  farther  to  himself,  but  giv^  God  thankes 
for  his  favour  m  giving  you  so  good  u  fSi^tber :  this  was  God's 
gift  to  you,  the  other  to  him ;  who  is  not  taken  from  us  so 
much,  as  fiiom  perils  and  miseries ;  being  freed  from  his 
wai^relare,  and  having  received  his  ^asport ;  nay,  his  erowne 
Mfeher :  and  by  his  leaving  of  us,  he  «ath  wonne  more  then 
we  hat«  lost,  for  indeede  all  l9ie  loss  is  onelv  ovrs.  You« 
ftoble  Lord^  hlive  lost  a  most  loving  and  worthy  father :  his 
servants  have  lost  a  most  <;areftill  and  loving  lord  and  mas* 
ter :  the  poore  hove  lost  acood  patron :  his  neighbours  their 
Wst  fkeighbotirt  hts  iHenls  their  troest  friend :  his  right 
konoarame  sister,  her  most  honourable  brother :  the  warres 
have  lost  a  right  wise  and  vsfliant  commander,  of  long  and 
much  experience :  the  ohurch^  a  truely  relieious  and  rieht 
Ghriflliaa  childe,  £bat  did  expvesse  in  nis  lile,  what  hee  lid 
prefesse  with  his  lips,  and  was  zealous  for  the  truth  and  true 
reli^cm:  the  tommon'Wealtii  hath  lost  a  prudent  and 
faitMul  servant,  a  feyre  limbe  of  state,  of  much  use  and 
worth :  and  the  Kine  hadi  lost  a  ri^ht  truslie  and  -serviceable 
subject  of  inestimable  value,  Sic4nftlovno,  nonvnum,sed  f4are$ 
ami$608  requirafmts :  Thus  in  this  one  have  we  lost,  not  one, 
\mt  many  a  'one,  many  a  worthy  one.  And  thereffore  though 
b»  bunaH  be  in  comparison  private,  yet  the  bewalyin?  of 
him  is  pubhke :  and  albeit  bis  funerals  1)e  celebrated  in 
(to  apeaike  without  offence)  a  private  oomer,  yet  the  lamen- 
tation for  him  runnes  thorow  the  whole  kingdome,  which 
doth  pai*take  with  us  in  the  less  of  so  excellent  a  member 
of  Cmist,  and  so  useftil  a'hakid  of  atate  to  the  King  send  com- 
monwi^akh.  The  losse  then  you  see  is  publike,'and  toucheth 
all ;  the  gailie  is  private,  and  is  onefly  bis'Omie. 

^  H^  is  not  to  be  sorrowed  ^r,  Wao  hath  fought  the  good 
fight,  fiilished  his  course,  and  received  bis  crowne :  but  our 
atate  is  to  be  %ewayted,  who  (besides  Ihe  losse  df  him,  and 
other  excellent  men  now  conquerours,  and  in  heaven,)  doe 
yet  stand  still  in  the  battell,  atnd  are  hourely  soyled  with  our 
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sinnes^  wounded  of  our  enemies,  and  every  houre  in  daiiger 
to  be  surprized,  lieing  still  among  the  fiery  serpentB  in  the 
wildemesse  of  this  world,  in  as  much  danger  as  was  SajEap- 
son  in  the  lap  of  Dalila,  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  and  the 
three  children  in  the  fiery  furnace." 

J.   S«     TT  • 


a 


An  Enquiry  into  the  Influence  of  Chivalry. 


There  are  many  highly  interesting  and  important  sub* 
jects,  which,  from  having  no  immediate  reference  to  our 
views  and  feelings,  no  peculiar  adaptation  to  our  tastes  and 
habits  of  thinking,  are  passed  over  by  us  with  indifference, 
whatever  intrinsic  merits  they  may  possess.  Others,  less 
important  perhaps,   are   so   closely  interwoven   with  our 

Sartialities,  or  early  'associations,  that  we  can  with  great 
ifficulty,  bring  our  minds  into  that  state  of  philosophic 
indifference,  so  necessary  for  the  contemplation  of  an  ex- 
tensive subject  in  all  its  bearings.  This  is  peculiarly  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  inquiry  before  us ;  for  at  the  name  of 
Chivalrv,  ideas  connected  with  some  of  our  earliest,  bright- 
est, and  most  cherished  associations,  are  awakened :  in  re- 
curring to  the  days  of  the  lance  and  the  shield,  we  recal  to 
our  mmds  the  history  and  exploits  of  our  ancestors ;  and  we 
feel  a  national,  and  almost  a  family  pride,  in  all  the  vanished 

Stories  of  the  system.  Cradled  in  romance,  descended  firom 
ose  who  gave  birth  to  this  institution,  and  surrounded 
by  memorials  of  its  former  splendour,  we  feel  almost  too  in- 
terested to  become  calm  enquirers. 

The  ballads  which  lulled  us  asleep  in  infancy,  the  fictions 
that  amused  our  childhood,  are  the  ballads  and  romances  of 
chivalry.  We  pass  thro'  streets  bearing  names  derived 
from  its  **  pomp  and  circumstance."  We  enter  the  ancient 
hall,  where  the  gallant  knight  once  feasted  in  rude  magnifi- 
cence ;  or  we  wander  amid  the  pointed  arches  and  moiuder- 
ing  aisles  which  witnessed  his  solemn  penance,  or  echoed 
with  his  song  of  thanksgiving ;  while  the  half  obliterated 
inscription,  the  recumbent  figure  with  hands  clasped  in 
ceaseless  devotion,  the  crumbling  armour  and  the  tattered 
banner,  which  for  centuries  has  waved  above  his  tomb,  for- 
forcibly  recal  glories  of  times  passed  by  for  ever.  Con* 
nected  with  the  days  of  chivalry,  are  some  of  the  proudest 
events  in  our  annals:  Acre,  Cressy,  Poictiers,  Azincour, 
Richard  the  lion-hearted,  the  Edwards,  and  Hal,  ''  young 
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^lant  Hal/'  iimnortalized  by  the  poet,  as  well  as  the  histo- 
rian,  are  conjured  up  by  this  magic  word,  in  all  the  vivid- 
ness of  real  existence,  and  pass  in  bright  succession,  like  a 
gay  pageant  of  other  days. 

Most  of  the  writers  on  chivalry  have  felt  this  enthusiasm, 
but  none  in  so  great  a  degree  as  M.  St.  Palaye,  who  devoted 
much  time,  and  competent  talents,  to  this  subject.  Dazzled 
by  the  brilliant  details  of  its  history,  and  strongly  impressed 
by  the  romantic  incidents  of  the  time,  he  has  pronounced 
an  unqualified  eulogy  on  all  and  every  part  of  that  singular 
institution ;  he  praises  it  as  preserving  the  all  of  virtue  wnicb 
then  existed  in  Europe ;  and  the  period  in  which  it  flourished 
appears  to  him  a  kind  of  golden  age,  when  honour  supplied 
the  place  of  law,  and  courtesy  reigned  with  unlimited  sway 
from  the  palace  to  the  cottage.  Misled  by  this  brilliant 
vision  which  M.  St.  Palaye  has  placed  before  them,  and 
called  chivalry,  succeeding  writers  have  adopted  his  opini- 
ons, with  scarcely  any  enquiry  as  to  their  truth  or  correct* 
ness ;  and  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  by  various  ingenious 
conjectures,  that  it  was  very  possible  for  unlettered  barba- 
rians to  possess  accurate  views,  and  refined  feelings ;  and 
very  probable,  that  Europe,  while  the  only  efficient  law  was 
the  **  law  of  might,"  should  be  in  a  better  state  of  govern-* 
ment,  than  in  the  present  day. 

Far  be  it  from  tne  writer  of  the  present  essay,  to  question 
either  the  accuracy  of  detail,  or  the  depth  of  research,  of  M. 
St.  Palaye.  In  all  the  facts  relating  to  this  institution,  he 
would  bow  to  the  author  of  *'  Memoires  sur  Tanncienne 
Chevalerie  :**  it  is  his  conclusions  alone  (conclusions  which 
he  considers  not  fairly  deducible  from  the  facts  stated,) 
which  are  now  attempted  to  be  controverted.  And  let  not 
those  who  consider  enquiries  respecting  ancient  institu- 
tions, but  as  so  much  lost  time,  regard  with  scorn  an  at- 
tempt to  estimate  the  influence,  beneficial  or  deleterious,  of 
chivalry.  We  are  much  more  influenced  by  ancieht  cus- 
toms, and  half-forgotten  systems,  than  we  at  first  view  ima- 
gine ;  and  it  is  not  improoable,  that  much  of  that  warlike 
and  meddling  spirit,  which  has  never  suffered  the  nations  of 
Europe  to  be  at  rest,  may  be  traced  to  their  admiration  of 
the  adventurous  spirit,  and  martial  character  of  chivalry. 
Let  us  theii  take  a  cursory  view  of  its  institutions,  and  en- 
deavor,>  from  their  internal  evidence,  as  well  as  from  the 
chronicles  and  romances  of  contemporary  writers,  to  esti- 
mate its  direct  and  indirect  influence.  JLet  us  recal  the 
''  olden  times,"  the  days  of  the  lance  and  the  shield,  when 
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the  kAight  went  forth  prepared  to  ettoouater  all  di^ngens — 
to  maintaiu  all  righta-^to  do  all  tbiog6 — and  decide  all 
q.i]estioDB«  by  the  help  of  his  good  sword. 

From  the  establishment  of  the. Lombards  in  671,  to  the 
close  of  the  dteventh  cesntury^  it  is  well  known  that  the 
greatest  degree  of  barbarism  prevailed ;  the  feudal  systeai 
existed  in  unmitigated  seventy^  and  the  only  n^ooe  of 
asserting  rights,  and  repelling  aggression,  of  vindicating 
justice,  or  establishing  innocence,  was  hy  an  appeal  to  the 
sword.  At  this  time  the  romantic  spirit  excited  by  the 
crusades,  probably  gave  rise  to  the  institutions  of  chivalry. 
France  claims  the  honour  of  giving  it  a  specific  character, 
when  that  kingdom  was  recovering  from  the  disordera  which 
followed  the  extinction  of  its  second  race  of  monarchs. 
The  royal  authority  had  again  begun  to  be  respected;  laws 
were  enacted^  and  the  fiete  held  under  the  crown  were  go* 
vemed  with  greater  regularity.  In  this  ^tate  of  affairs,  the 
sovereigns  and  great  feudal  lords  were  desirous  pf  strength- 
ening uieir  ties,  by  adding  to  the  ceremony  of  doing 
homage,  that  of  giving  arms  to  their  vassals,  previously  to 
their  first  military  expedition. 

These  noble  youths,  (for  it  was  from  among  the  privileged 
classes  alone,  that  the  candidates  for  knighthood  were  taken) 
were  early  placed  in  the  family  of  some  prince  or  baron, 
where  they  acted  as  pages.  In  this  station  they  were  in- 
structed in  the  laws  of  courtesy,  and  in  the  first  rudiments 
of  martial  exercisfes.  After  they  had  spent  a  competent 
time  in  the  station  of  p^es,  they  were  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  esquire,  when  thev  were  adxnitted  into  more  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  the  knights  and  ladies  of  the  castle,  and 
were  perfected  in  dancing,  riding,  hawking,  hunting,  tilting, 
running  at  the  ring,  etnd  other  accomplishment^,  especial^ 
singing  and  playing  on  the  harp;  which  a  writer,  in  the 
middle  ages,  represents  as  fitted  for  no  one  but  a  knight  or 
a  lady ;  and  thus  they  were  prepared  for  the  honovr  of  kni^t- 
hood.  The  courts  and  castles  of  kings  and  barons  were 
colleges  of  chivalry,  and  the  youths  were  advanced  through 
-several  degrees,  to  its  highest  honours.  The  oeremomes 
which  attended  the  oonfemng  of  knighthood  on  l^im  who 
had  passed  with  honour  through  the  introductory  degrees  of 
page  and  esquire,  were  solemii  and  iniqpEeasive ;  and,  in  all 
their  details,  calculated  to  produce  a  strong  c&ffect  on  the 
aapirants  who  were  permitted  to  witness  it.  lleligious  rites 
were  combined  with  the  forms  of  feudal  duty,  and  the  care* 
monial  resembled  the  mode  of  admitting  a*  proselyte  into 
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the  church,  combined  with  that  of  a  vassal  doing  homagt 
for  a  fief. 

The  candidate  for  this  honor,  accompanied  by  his  sponi 
Bors,  and  his  priest,  passed  the  ni^ht  preyions  to  his  ini- 
tiation in  a  church,  where  he  watched  his  arms,  and  engaged 
in  prayer.  The  next  momine  he  used  the  bath^  a  reUgioua 
emblem  of  the  purity  of  his  profession.  He  then  walked 
to  church  clothed  in  white,  and  presented  his  sword  to  die 
priest  officiating  at  the  altar,  who  returned  it  with  his  be- 
nediction. After  taking  the  customary  oaths  of  fealty  to 
his  sovereign,  or  feudal  chief,  he  was  invested  with  part  of 
his  armour  by  the  attendant  knights  and  ladies.  He  was 
first  presented  with  the  gilt  spurs,  then  the  coat  of  mail, 
gauntlets,  and  lastly  the  sword.  He  sovereign,  or  feudal 
lord,  then  rising,  conferred  on  him  the  honour  ofknighthood, 
saying,  "  In  the  name  of  God,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  George, 
I  make  thee  a  knight;  be  brave,  bold,  and  loyal."  'fiie 
horse,  and  his  remaining  armour,  were  afterwards  presented, 
and  the  ceremony  concmded  witli  a  costly  banquet. 

By  the  strict  laws  of  chivalry,  none  but  perscms  of  unsul- 
lied character  could  obtain  this  distinction,  and  the  candi- 
date took  an  oath,  consisting  of  twenty  articles,  in  which  he 
swore  "  To  be  a  good,  brave,  loyal,  just,  and  generous 
knight ;  a  champion  of  the  church  and  clergy ;  a  protector 
of  the  ladies ;  and  a  redeemer  of  the  wrongs  of  widows  and 
orphans  :'*  and,  doubtless,  many  a  knight  sallied  forth  de- 
termined to  fulfil  his  engagement ;  but  oy  some  it  was  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  form,  and  even  in  the  twelfth  century  a 
French  writer  complains,  that  the  knights  in  his  time  were 
"  fonder  of  carrving  off  orphans,  than  redressing  their 
wrongs ;  and  lovea  good  wine,  much  more  than  good  deeds.'' 
Great  were  the  honours  bestowed  on  all  who  boasted  the 
distinction  of  the  gilt  spur,  and  admirably  were  they  adapt- 
ed to  fascinate  the  minds  of  a  barbarous  people.  When 
the  knight  rode  abroad,  he  was  drest  in  the  richest  mate- 
rials, and  was  attended  by  two  esquires,  the  one  bearing 
his  lance  crowned  with  his  banner,  the  other  holding  his 
shield  decked  with  all  the  fanciful  devices  of  lions  rampant, 
boars'  heads,  griffins,  and  dragons,  that  the  herald's  college 
could  invent. 

In  many  parts  of  Europe,  the  barons  displayed  a  helmet 
on  the  hignest  tower  of  their  castles,  a  signal,  and  an  invi- 
tation to  all  wandering  knights,  to  partake  its  hospitali- 
ties,— ^the  highest  seats  in  the  haJl,  the  richest  dainties,  thie 
kindest  courtesies,  and  the  brightest  smiles,  awaited  the 
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gallant  knight  on  his  journey  from  ''  tower  to  tower;"  hit 
travels  resembled  a  trimnphant  procession,  and  his  whole 
life  a  holiday. 

Of  the  tilt  and  the  tourney ,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak; 
the  constant  theme  of  romance  and  the  drama,  ancient  and 
modem,  they  are  too  well  known  to  need  description.  In 
battle  die  knight  still  retained  his  pre-eminence,  the  lance 
and  sword  were  weapons  exclusively  for  his  use ;  his  armour 
was  more  perfect,  and  of  costlier  materials,  than  that  of  his 
inferior  companions  in  arms ;  and  if  he  fell  fighting  against 
the  infidels,  or  in  the  cause  of  "  mother  church/'  a  quick 
and  certain  entrance  into  paradise  was  assured  to  him.  The 
minstrel  stood  ready  to  sing  his  praises,  the  heralds  to  chro- 
nicle his  exploits;  and  his  boay,  clothed  in  its  armour, 
was  placed  on  his  shield. 

While  leveird  lances,  four  and  four. 
By  turns  the  noble  burden  bore ; 
Before  at  time  upon  the  gale. 
Was  heard  the  minstrers  plaintive  wail; 
Behind  four  priests,  in  sable  stall. 
Sung  requiem  for  the  warrior^s  soul ; 
Around,  the  horsemen  slowly  rode. 
With  trailing  spikes  the  spearmen  trod. 
And  thus  the  gallant  knight  they  bore. 

La^  of  the  laU  Mvutrd. 

In  the  chancel,  or  beside  the  high  altar  of  the  church,  which 
his  piety  had  founded,  or  his  prowess  protected  from  the 
plunder  of  less  devoted  champions,  his  remains  were  depo- 
sited ;  the  mass  was  sung, — the  funeral  sendee  said, — the 
death-bell  rung, — and  the  never  dying  lamp,  (no  inappropriate 
emblem  of  the  soul's  immortality)  continued  burning  through 
successive  generations,  before  his  splendid  tomb, — ^which 
transmitted  to  future  ages  the  record  of  his  valour,  and  incited 
the  youthful  warrior  to  deeds  of  similar  glory. 

Such  were  the  institutions  of  chivalry,  and  •  such  the 
honours  and  advantages  bestowed  on  those  who  by  birth 
were  entitled,  and  by  inclination  determined,  to  assume 
them.  When  we  reflect  on  the  singularly  correct  adapta- 
tion of  those  honours  and  advantages,  to  the  tastes,  habits, 
ancient  prejudices,  and  religious  superstitions,  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  we  shall  not  be  surprised,  that  from  tlie  close  of 
the  eleventh  century  to  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth, 
chivalry  was  the  boast  of  the  monarch,  the  delight  of 
lady,  the  glory  of  the  knight,  and  the  joy  of  the  j    '    * 
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Chivalry  threw  a  deceptiye  lostre  oyer  all  the  operations 
of  war,  while  in  times  of  peace,  (slight  and  transient  in  those 
unsettled  states  of  society  as  the  sun-beam  in  a  winter's 
day)  she  brought  in  her  train 

**  Pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry," 

she  enlivened  the  gloom  and  ennui  of  the  baronial  castle, 
and  afforded  to  a  wretched  and  degraded  peasantry,  the 
most  brilliant  shows,  and  gayest  holidays.  And,  indeed, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  splendour  of  the  festivals,  and  the 
imposing  pomp  of  the  tournaments,  which  gave  so  much 
lustre  to  tnis  institution,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  the 
predilection  of  all  classes  for  the  deeds  and  amusements  of 
the  chivalric  days ;  a  predilection  felt  and  beautifully  ex- 
pressed by  "  the  great  poetic  sire  of  Italy,"  when  he  laments, 
that  fierce  and  long  continued  civil  war,  should  have  ba- 
nished from  Florence, 


'*  The  ladies,  and  the  shows,  the  feasts  and 
''  That  wilched  us  into  love  apd  courtesy." 

In  the  opinion  of  a  most  excellent  historian,*  **  the  point 
of  honour,  the  humanity  that  accompanies  the  operations  of 
war,  and  the  refinements  of  modem  gallantry,  the  three 
chief  circumstances  which  distinguish  modem  from  ancient 
manners,  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed,.in  a  great  measure,  to 
this  whimsical  mstitution." 

With  regard  to  the  two  first,  '*  the  point  of  honour,  and  the 
humanity  that  accompanies  all  the  operations  of  modem 
warfare,  chivalry  certainly  merits  some  praise ;  the  word  of 
a  knight  was  considered  inviolable,  and  every  rule  and  by- 
law or  this  institution  strictly  forbade  combatants  entering 
the  lists,  except  on  the  level  of  perfect  equality :  judges  were 
appointed*  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  the  armour  and 
weapons  of  the  respective  knights,  and  an  oath  was  admi- 
nistered to  each,  requiring  them  to  affirm,  "  that  they  had 
used  no  medicament,  and  carried  about  them  no  spell,  to 
render  themselves  invulnerable."  A  few  days  previous  to  a 
combat  or  tourney,  all  the  knights  who  proposed  to  enter 
the  lists,  hung  up  their  shields  in  the  cloister  of  a  neighbour- 
ing monastery,  where  they  were  viewed.  If  a  lady  touched 
one  of  these  shields,  it  was  considered  an  accusation  of  its 
owner,  who  was  immediately  brought  before  the  judges  of 
the  tournament,  tried  with  CTeat  solemnity,  and  if  found 
guilty  of  having  defamed  a  lady,  or  of  having  done  any  thing 

*  Robertson  ia  his  Charles  Yth. 
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onbecoming  the  character  of  a  trae  and  oonrteons  knight, 
was  degraded  and  expelled. 

Ab  a  necegsary  conBe<|uence  of  making  '*  trial  by  battle*^ 
the  arbiter  of  all  questions,  womeii,  pnests,  and  miiiois, 
were  permitted  to  demand  a  champion  to  assert  their  righte, 
or  resist  their  oppressions*  which  they  were  unable  to  main- 
tain or  contend  against  themselves.  It  was  in  the  character 
of  champion,  that  the  gallant  knight  looked  forward  to  the 
highest  fame,  and  expected  the  fairest  guerdon ;  for  the  lady 
in  whose  cause  he  couched  his  lance,  would  reward  his  vie* 
tory  with  her  brightest  smiles ;  and  the  priest,  for  whose 
assistance  he  rushed  to  combats  would  charm  him  from  dan- 

fer  by  his  prayers,  or  ensure  him  a  quick  entrance  into  para- 
ise.  The  unmanly  triumph  of  the  victor  over  the  dead 
body  of  his  vanquished  rival,  which  disgusts  us  so  much, 
and  so  justly,  in  classical  story,  has  no  counterpart  in  tbe 
records  of  chivalry ; — ^the  degrading  spectacle  of  the  captive 
monardi  disgracing  Uie  triomph  of  his  conqueror,  which 
haughty  Rome,  in  me  zenith  of  her  glory,  did  n<jt  disdain  to 
exhibit,  was  alike  unknown  to  the  uiirats ; — and  the  rade 
and  unenlightened  nations  of  northern  Europe,  in  their  war- 
fare, nresented  acts  of  honour,  generosity,  and  courtesy,  un- 
equalled in  the  history  of  the  polished  people  of  antiquity. 
The  praise  of  having  elevated  European  females  to  the 
rank  which  they  now  hold  in  society,  and  of  having  intro- 
dnced  that  system  of  respectlul  gsoiantry  which  so  much 
softened  the  maimers  of  the  higher  classes,  and  subdued  the 
rigours  of  the  feudal  system,  has  been  always  conceded  to 
chivalry.  That  chivalry  encouraged  this  spirit  is  true,  and 
there  are  few  incidents  in  tbe  tecUous  history  of  the  middle 
ages,  on  which  we  dwell  with  so  much  delight,  as  those 
wnicji  record  djie  superior  valour  of  the  kni^t,  who,  in  the 

Sallant  Froiasart*s  lanjguage,  "  dyd  such  dedes  of  armes  for 
le  ladye  he  loyed  entirelye ;"  and  even  in  the  present  day 
we  sympathise  in  the  hopes  and  fears  of  another  Knight,  who 
the  same  historian  relates,  ^*  loved  hys  lordes  dochter  who 
senthym  riche  armor,  fyne  horses,  and  lovynge  letters.^ 
But  the  spirit  and  character  of  chivalrous  gallantry,  was 
known  to  our  ancestors  previous  to  the  earliest  historical 
records.  Both  Cesar  ana  Tacitus  mention  with  astonish* 
ment  the  respectful  attention  paid  by  the  northern  tribes  to 
their  women.  In  subsequent:  ages,  this  feeling  seems  to 
have  increased ;  and  in  the  ancient  laws  of  the  §ai:ons  and 
Danes,  and  the  war-songs  or  ballads  of  the  Scandinavians, 
we  find  similar  expressions  of  casisianey,  attachment,  and 
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deference  to  the  fSeur  one,  whieh  interests  us  in  the  Norman 
and  Provengal  romances. 

In  the  war-sones  of  that  singularly  intrepid  and  adyen- 
turous  race,  the  Norsemen,  we  continually  nnd  allusions  to 
customs  and  feelings,  which  remind  us  of  chiralry.  These 
"  kings  of  the  sea/  whose  rude  barks  at  one  period  wafted 
them  in  triumph  from  the  frozen  ocean  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  who  boasted  a  line  of  settlements  from  Norway  to 
Southern  Spain;  and  who  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Nor* 
mans,  the  founders  of  chivalry ;  were  as  distinguished  for 
their  deference  to  women,  as  by  their  unconquerable  valour, 
and  irrepressible  spirit.  The  bold  Norman  launched  his 
frail  bark  on  the  stormy  ocean,  and  welcomed  his  enemy, 
and  exulted  in  the  tempest, — ^that  his  betrothed  might  be* 
hold  and  reward  his  skill  and  courage.  **  I  die  (sane  Reg- 
"  ner  Lodbrek),  but  my  deeds  shall  not  perish.  I  cnose  a 
*^  worthy  mother  for  my  children,  and  Aslanga  will  record 
*'  and  rejoice  in  my  fame." 

"  I  have  sailed  to  many  lands,  and  encountered  many 
**  dangers,"  (sang  Hardyknute,)  almost  in  the  very  words 
of  the  despairing  knight;  **  I  fight  valiantly,  sit  firmly  on  my 
"  horse,  1  dart  the  lance,  am  skilful  at  the  oar,  yet  the 
**  Russian  maiden  scorns  me."  It  were  needless  to  multi- 
ply instances ;  these  are  sufficient  to  shew,  that  although 
chivalry  encouraged  the  spirit  of  gallantry,  yet  its  origin  was 
long  previous.  The  praise,  next  to  having  originated  a 
good  thing,  is  that  of  having  continued  and  encouraged  it ; 
and  this  commendation,  in  regard  to  the  ''  refinements  of 
gallantry,"  is  certainly  due  to  chivalry. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  equally  important,  but  less  pleasing 
task,  of  ascertaining  the  defects  of  this  singular  institu- 
tion.— The  most  obvious  fault  seems  to  be  its  exclusively 
uforlike  character.  Although  this  circumstance,  more  per- 
haps than  any  other,  contributed  to  its  extensive  adoption 
at  the  time  of  its  institution ;  and  although  this  military 
character  has  not  infrequently  been  pointed  out  as  one  of 
the  boasta  of  chivalry ;  yet  the  Christian,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  may  be  permitted  to  question  the  beneficial  tenden- 
cies of  an  institution  which  made  war  the  sole  field  of 
exertion,  in  despite  of  the  almost  endless  varieties  of  human 
character ;  and  which,  by  throwing  the  polish  of  courtesy 
over  its  operations,  seduced  the  mind  into  admiration  of 
actions  wnich  it  would  otherwise  censure.  Those  who 
think  there  are  nobler  fields  of  enterprise  than  the  field  of 
bfl^e,  and  higher  pursuits  than  those  dictated  by  a  brutal 
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courage,  and  that  recklessneas  of  life  which  ariaea  firoBi 
ignorance  of  its  value,  will  refuse  to  give  unqualified  praise 
to  an  institution  which  made  the  sword  the  remedy  of  all 
wrongs,  and  single  combat  the  arbiter  of  all  differences. 
Who  can  suppress  a  smile  on  reading  that  the  point,  ''which 
was  the  autnentic  liturgy,"  a  question  which  had  loo^  dis- 
turbed two  neighbouring  monasteries,  waa  at  laflt  decided 
by  an  appeal  to  the  sword ;  the  victorious  combatant  bear- 
ing off  ms  liturgy  in  triumph,  while  the  rival  one  waa  coa- 
siraed  to  the  flames. 

But  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  in  cases  of  injuiy  and  op- 

iiression,  how  often  uie  ann  of  innocence  has  been  para- 
yzed  by  fear,  and  the  sword  of  the  guilty  rendered  resistless 
by  desperation ;  how  often  the  recreant  kni^h^  from  the 
powerful  protection  of  his  feudal  lord,  has  avoided  hU  oppo- 
nents, or  from  superior  might  has  triu^iphed  over  tnem. 
These    evils   were  not  slight,    or   of   rare    occunence. 
They  appear  repeatedly;  and  in  numerous  inataneea  are 
they  lamented  by  the  writers  of  this  period,  who  acknow- 
ledge that  in  most  cases  *'  might  triumphed  over  right."    To 
that  knight  who  felt  but  litUe  enthusiasm  for  war,  consir 
dered  as  the  road  to  glory,  a  powerful  inducement  waa  pre- 
sentedj  in  its  being  tl^  path  to  wealth.  Military  fame  aught 
be  a  phantom  too  unreal  and  fleeting  for  his  groaeer  taste 
and  reeling;  but  money  and  land,  ''whyte  m^,    goode 
wynes,  bene,  and  fatte  moutens,"  offered  inciteaaenta  to 
valour  too  powerful  to  be  resisted ;  and  many  a  knight,  m 
the  lanfi^uage  of  Sir  John  Solder,  exclumed,*  ^'  Let  nsamong 
"  ourselves  raise  up  the  banner  of  St.  Qeorge,  and  let  vs  be 
'*  frendes  to  God^  and  enemyes  to  all  the  world ;  for  tdlfeat 
**  we  make  aur^elfes  to  be  feared,  wee  gette  nothynge*^* 

What  of  principle,  and  what  degrree  of  high  moral  feeling 
could  he  expected  from  the  kni^t,  who  was  obliged  by 
his  oath  of  fealty  to  follow  the  banner  of  his  li^e  l<»d 
wh^^ever  caprice  or  vguitke  might  kad  him, — ^who  waa  ex- 
pected to  be  the  chwipion  of  a  degraded  priesthood,  on 
every  occasion  when  their  cupidiW  wai  alonned,  or  their 
vengeance  awakened ;  and  who  had  sworn  to  maintain  doc- 
trinesy  respecting  which,  it  was  heresy  to  enquire  ?  It  was 
the  flower  of  Provengal  chivalry  which  muatered  beneath 
the  walls  of  Albi;  and  who  consigned  to  indiscriminate 
slaughter^  men  whose  sole  crime  was,  seeing  too  clearly  the 
corruptions  of  the  Roman  church*    It  was  a  "  preox  c:he- 

*  Viiie  Frissart,  vol.  1.  p«  S0S. ;  tbe  whole  passage  ie  ringuMriy  ctenc- 

terittie  of  ikose  tfane»»  tmd  tnrbuleiil  wtvanUuierf . 
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Talier,*'  and  a  boast  of  the  age,  Simon  Be  Monfort,  who 
ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  the  peaceful  valleys^  and  seques- 
tered habitations,  of  the  innocent  and  virtuous  Waldenses. 
During  nearly  five  centuries  which  witnessed  the  undecay- 
ing  glories  of  chivalry,  the  learned  were  neglected,  the  phi- 
losophic persecuted,  the  free  enquirer  rewarded  with  chains 
and  death ;  while  the  helmet  of  the  warrior,  and  the  laurel 
of  the  victor,  were  elevated  in  more  than  regal  majesty 
above  the  wreath  of  literature  and  of  science. 

A  second  defect  is,  its  exclusive  character, — ^none  but  he 
of  "  gentle  blood*'  could  rise  to  the  honour  of  knighthood; 
a  magic  line  was  drawn  between  the  higher  and  lower 
classes,  over  which  each  were  forbidden  to  step.  This  ex- 
clusive spirit  pre»ded  even  over  their  morality.  Particu- 
lar virtues  were  selected  from  the  code  of  christian  mora- 
lity, and  were  held  up  to  practice  as  •*  knightly  virtues  ;*'  the 
principal  were,  honour,  generosity,  courtesy,  and  orthodoxy. 

The  true  knight  was  expected  to  be  characterized  by  all 
these;  but  his  honour  was  confined  to  his  intercourse  with 
his  fellow  knights  and  with  the  ladies,  while  "Jews,  Turks, 
and  Infidels,"  were  most  laudably  placed  wrthout  the  sphere 
of  its  operation.  The  feelings  of  kindness  and  courtesy, 
which  should  embrace  the  whole  family  of  man,  were  cir- 
cnmscribed  vrithin  the  walls  of  his  castle,  and  the  knieht 
famed  for  every  virtue,  would  coolly  sell  the  children  of  his 
Tassals  in  the  public  market,  or  depopulate  a  district  to  en- 
large his  forest ;  the  far  greater  half  of  the  human  race  was 
placed  widiout  the  pale  of  his  kindly  feelings  ;  and  "  envy, 
natred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitaDleness,''  if  exercised 
toward  the  paynim  or  heretic,  was  considered  a  religious 
duty.  And  easily  could  the  gallant  knight  perform  a  splendid 
act  of  generosity  toward  his  christian  enemy,  when  the  plun- 
der of  a  mosque,  or  the  spoliation  of  a  Jew,  furnished  such 
ample  means  of  repayment :  and  yet  more  easily  bould  he, 
on  high  and  solemn  occasions,  merit  the  praise  of  self- 
denial,  when  by  placing  the  cross  on  his  shoulder,  and 
J  oining  that  immense  army  of  wild  enthusiasts,  who,  undis- 
mayed by  a  century's  defeat,  tstill  pressed  to- the  Holy  Land, 
he  became  licensed  by  the  especial  grace  of  the  church,  to 
commit  every  excess,  and  indulge  in  every  crime.  Indeed, 
his  virtue  seemed  principally  measured  by  the  degree  of 
hatred  he  bore  to  Jews  and  Infidels.  "  If  one  of  these,'*  said 
Lonis  11th,  the  canonized  monarch  of  Prance,  "were  to 
**  ask  me  a  reason  for  my  faith,  my  answer  would  be  by 
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"  cleaving  his  head  with  my  good  Bword;**  and  thus,  while 
the  knight  was  anxious  to  promote  what  he  considered  the 
"  glory  of  God,"  "  good  will  to  man/'  was  entirely  forgot- 
ten; the  diyine  commandment,  "  to  love  the  brethren/'  was 
linked  to  the  more  congenial  human  one,  "  to  hate  the  Infi- 
dels ;*'  and  whatever  might  have  been  tiieir  deficiencies  in 
keeping  the  former,  the  latter  was  ever  most  scrupulously 
adhered  to.  In  the  domestic  relations,  and  in  private  life,  the 
knight  of  history  differs  widely  from  the  ideal  knight  of  the 
poet.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  latter  to  select  those 
points  of  character  and  manners  which  ar^  most  copgeniid 
to  his  taste,  and  best  adapted  to  his  subject.  He  may  place 
in  hi^h  relief,  apd  deck  m  the  brightest  colours,  all  that  is 
beautiful,  romantic,  or  touching,  in  the  period  to  which  he 
refers ;  and  throw  into  the  shade,  or  obliterate  altogether, 
those  unpleasing  or  disgustine  adjunct^  which  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  history  to  record.  The  principles  of  these  remarks 
will  account  for  the  disappointment  we  feel,  when,  turn- 
ing from  the  lay  of  the  poet,  we  open  th^  pages  of  the  hifr> 
torian ;  there  we  find  the  knight  exulting  in  nis  i^orance 
of  literature,  and  not  infrequently  unable  to  write  his  name; 
we  behold  him  terrified  into  the  most  abject  submissions  by 
the  dread  of  excommunication,  and  bann^  his  shoulders  to 
the  lash  of  the  ecclesiastic :  or  we  perceive  him  using  the 
most  ridiculous  spells,  as  preservatives  from  '' witcherie.^' 
In  the  tales  and  romances  of  the  middle  ages,  an  accurate 
picture  is  presented,  of  the  customs  and  feelings  of  diat 

} period;  and  in  these  we  shall  find  that  chivalry  was  &x 
rom  being  the  nurse  of  honour  ^nd  purity,  tp  that  extent 
which  many  writers  h^ve  imagined. 

In  the  celebrated  romance  of  "  Lancelot  du  Lac,**  th^ 
hero  is  represented  as  attached  to  G^inevre  the  wife  of  king 
Arthur,  and  inspired  by  her  love,  ^d  rewarded  by  her 
favour,  he  perform^  the  mQst  incredible  feats  of  knightr 
en^antry.  Sir  Tristem,  another  equally  celebrated  hero  in 
ail  equally  celebrated  romance,  divides  his  professions  of 
loyalty  and  constancy  betw^n  h^s  o^n  wife  Yseult  of 
Britany,  and  the  wife  of  his  uncle,  Yseult  of  Ireland.  The 
celebrated  ta)e  of  t^e  "  Lover'^  He^,**  which  was  so  fre* 

Jiuently  a  theme  of  the  minstrels  during  this  period,  is 
ounded  on  the  love  of  the  Sieur  de  Coucy  for  the  lady  of 
^e  Sieur  du  Fayal ;  and  her  tragical  end  is  a  consequence 
of  the  violent  jealousy  of  her  husband.  In  '*  Ellis's  Speci* 
Ifiens,*'  and  ^  Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction^'*  many  similar 
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instances  will  be  found;  and  we  seek  in  vain  in  the  old 
romances  for  those  high  principles,  th^t  purity  of  motiTe, 
and  that  total  freedom  from  selfishness,  which  enchant  us 
in  the  ideal  knights  of  Tasso,  Spenser,  or  our  modem 
Scott;  The  knights  of  the  middle  ages  were,  indeed,  em- 
phatically "sanspeur;"  but  the  praise  "  sans  reproche,*' 
ean  never  be  applied  to  th^m. 

In  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  influence  of  chivalry, 
and  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  benefit  Which  the  nations  of 
Europe  derived  ftoxn  its  institutions,  we  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  t/s  influence,  and  the  vari- 
ous other  influences  which  Were  at  work  at  the  same  time. 
Chivalry  was  intimately  connected  with  the  feudal  system ; 
it  rose,  it  flourished,  and  it  fell  with  it :  it  Was  indeed  its 
offspring,  and  the  daughter  did  not  survive  the  mother. 
Kow,  much  of  the  censure  which  has  been  passed  on  the 
warlike  character  and  exclusive  principles  of  chivalry, 
belongs  equoily,  perhaps  more,  to  the  feudal  system.  Chi- 
Talry  arose  into  eminence  soon  after  the  introduction  of 
CSmstianity  \  and  to  this  influence,  the  humanity  of  accom- 
panying the  operations  of  war,  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
attnbuted.  Although  obscured  by  clouds,  and  struggling 
wiA  darkness,  **  we  day-spring  from  on  higlr*  had 
Tisited  die  rude  barbarians  of  we  north,  and  beneath 
the  early  beams  of  "  the  Sun  of  righteousness,"  their 
gentler  virtues  began  to  bud  and  blossom.  Viewing  then 
chivalry  as  the  offspring  of  a  period  distinguished  b^  its 
barbarism,  as  the  institution  ot  rude,  unlettered  veatriors, 
who  knew  no  law  but  their  sword,  no  occupation  but  vrar, 
the  slaves  of  a  corrupt  priesthood,  and  a  deoasing  supersti- 
tion^ our  astonishment  might  indeed  have  been  great,  had 
it  exhibited  those  features  of  moral  beauty  which  the 
romantic  have  so  fondly  imagined.  For  an  institution  to 
obtain  extensive  and  powerful  influence  over  the  mindft  and 
feelines  of  a  lai^e  class  of  individuals,  it  must  be  adapted 
to  their  tastes  and  habits;  Und  had  notChiValiy  in  its  g^ne-^ 
ral  chacacter  been  in  accotdance  with  the  spirit  of  thd 
times,  with  its  faults,  and  even  its  vic^s,  it  could  never 
have  maintained  an  unbroken  sway  for  nearly  five  centuries. 
We  cannot  admit  that  chivalry  was  a  great  moral  engine ; 
it  was  not  intended  as  such,  and  it  never  assumed  that  cha- 
racter: it  influenced  the  outward  forms  of  European  society, 
not  its  internal  structure :  it  mve  laws  for  the  regulation  of  * 
mamneni  rather  than  rules  for  the  formation  of  chara<$' 
ter.     It  was  oil  cast  on  the  agitated  surface  of  society^ 
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and  which  spread  a  seeming  calm  ovies  the  biUowa  that  were 
raging  and  chafing  betie^^th :  \%  was  a  splendid  meteor,  which 
shed  a  bright  but  varying  radiai^ce  over  the  darkness  which 
it  had  no  power  to  disperse. 

While  m  its  direct  influence,  chivalry  was  far  from  pro- 
ducing those  great  moral  and  civilizing  effects  which  the 
enthusiast  has  fancied  and  the  poet  sung;  yet  indirect^, 
benefits  were  conferred  by  it,  for  wnich  the  people  of  Europe, 
even  in  the  present  day,  may  be  grateful.  When  the  tour- 
nament took  plaoe,  the  common  people  Uaed  the  lists,  and 
participated  m  the  pleasures  of  the  higher  classes.  Tlie 
shouts  of  the  vulsar,  mingled  with  the  praises  of  the  lady 
and  the  noble ;  whilst  the  victorious  knight  found  it  was  in 
the  power  even  of  his  despised  vassals  to  ccmfer  a  new  and 
most  pleasing  distinction,  pomUar  applause.  The  baron 
who  had  once  witnessed  die  delighted  acelamattons  of  an 
assembled  multitude,  who  had  iratched  his  progress,  admired 
his  valour,  and  exulted  in  his  victory,  found  kindly  feeling 
rising  in  his  breast  toward  those  who  sympathized  in  his 
renown,  although  they  were  only  his  vasButs.  A  freer  inter- 
course began  to  take  place  be^een  the  various  clasaea  of 
society ;  and  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  assert, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  steps  in  European  civiUcation,  the 
rise  of  the  lower  orders,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  traced  to 
the  indirect  influence  of  chivalry* 

The  splendid  festivals,  and  gorgeous  enteiteinmento, 
which  have  been  before  alluded  to,  were  dso  productive  of 
benefit*  Arts,  which  the  rude  barbarians  of  earlier  times 
had  rejected  with  contempt,  were  invoked  by  the  geninat^f 
chivalrv^.,  to  add  lustre  to  her  institution;  a  deoMoid  waa 
made  fox  foreign  dainties,  and  commerce  spread  her  sail ; 
and  the  aierchant  soa^t  in  distant  lands,  deUcaoiefi,  and 
curiosities,  which  brought  him  both  wealth  and  hononr. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  and  adventure  which  eharacteri«d 
chivalry,  was  indirectly  beneficial  both  to  science  and  lite- 
rature. The  tale  of  wonder  which  the  knight  letuined  fir#a 
distant  lands,  had  to  tell,  awakeiied  the  attentioo^  and  ex- 
cited the  interest,  of  those  who  hung  in  all  the  ei^ewness  of 
newly  awakened  curio(|ily  on  his  lips*;  and  many  a  ocojec- 
ture,  many  a  rude  theory,  waa  fotmed  to  account  for  the 
strange  details  to  which  they  listened.  The  human  nmd 
once  aroused  to  the  pleasure  of  enquiay,  could  not  easily 
relapse  into  intelleokutl  torpor ;  the  firet  impulse  to  mental 
activity  was  given,  the  first  desires  for  mental  food  wms 
expressed,,  ftnd  thus  the  fidrst  streaks  of  that  morning  light 
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which  Mvakened  the  imiiotift  of  Eiirope  to  joy  and  gla4<- 
nesa,  waa  seen  gleaming  (though  faintly)  in  the  age  of 
chiTalfy. 

It  ia  interesting  to  observe  the  anrangement  of  ProTH 
daice  in  regard  to  this  singular  institution.  Indirectly,  the 
Very  e£Bects  were  produced  which  it  was  the  direct  object  of 
ohivaby  to  oppose. 

A  system  whose  institutions  were  exclusively  warlike, 
fostered  the  arts  of  peace,  until  they  flourished  on  her 
ruins;  a  system  which  elevated  one  favoured  class,  and 
consigned  to  degradation  the  mesa  of  human  society,  by 
the  indirect  operation  of  it$  own  iaws,  became  the  mean  of 
exftltJBg  the  lower  orders.  A  system  which  proscribed 
science,  and  despised  inteUectual  pursuits,  was  &ted  to 
awaken  that  spirit  of  improvement,  at  whose  approach  the 
splendour  of  romance,  and  the  glories  of  chivalric  enterprise, 
vanished  for  ever  away.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  though 
we  lament  the  superstition,  and  eensure  the  extravagancies  of 
knight-errantry,  we  yet  feel  a  speUrlike  attachment  to  the 
scenes  mid  instituticma  of  chividry ;  we  cannot  be  ^norant  of 
its  faults  ;  but,  like  the  recollection  of  some  departed  friend, 
we  feel  inclined  to  palliate  rather  than  blame;  to  dweU 
ttpoD  its  beneficial  and  redeeasi&g  qualities,  and  to  forget  its 
inaoperdble  defects. 

The  glories  of  ancient  Greece,  with  her  long  train  of 
poets,  heroes,  and  legislators,  or  *'  high  and  palmy"  Rome 
gnic^ed  with  her  three  hwndred  triumphs,  and  bearing  the 
rod  of  umversaJk  empire,  strike  less  vividly  oa  our  imagini^ 
tioow  mid  come  fer  less  home  to  our  feelings,  than  the  wild 
aptondours  of  this  new  institution.  The  radely  sculptured 
effigy  of  the  knight,- 

"  Who  now  is  dust, 

"  And  his  good  sword  rust, 

**  But  whose  sou!  is  with  the  saints,  we  trust;*' 

interests  our  feelings  more  powerfully  than  the  exquisitely 
finished  bust  of  some  Greciati  hero;  and  the  wild  ballad  of 
the  ''  olden  time"  awakens  our  sympathies  far  more  than  the 
loft^  rhyme  of  classical  poetry; 

iNational  feeling  has  some  share  in  producing  thie  iur 
tereat,  as  has  been  before  stated,  for  we  connect  the  early 
tnilitary  glories  of  our  country  widi  the  remains  and  recorm 
of  chivalryi  But  its  chief  cause  will  be  found  in  the  ro- 
mantic circuinstances  of  the  times,  and  the  no  less  roman*- 
tie  institution  which  adorned  them.     Mankind,  as  by  com-v 
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mon  consent,  have  agreed  to  look  back  on  tlie  infiuiey  of 
society,  with  similar  feelings  of  interest  and  affection  to 
those  with  which  they  recal  the  days  of  their  childhood. 
The  early  periods  of  national  history  have  eenerally  been 
considered  a  kind  of  golden  age,  and  the  mists  and 
obscurity  which  have  hnn^  aromid  them,  haye  been  gilded 
with  the  brightest  tints  of  poetic  genius :  to  these  all  the 
fables  of  the  poet  are  referable,  and  the  romantic 'haTe 
sousht,  by  recurring  to  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  to 
realize  those  bright  visions  of  perfect  loveliness  which  hsve 
existence  only  in  a  brilliant,  but  delusive  fancy.  Now  the 
age  of  chivalry^  sufficiently  removed  from  the  habits  and 
customs  of  later  times,  to  present  scenes  of  wildness  and 
romance,  yet  not  so  remote,  and  so  entirely  unknown,  as  to 
exercise  but  slender  influence  over  our  feelings,  has  pre- 
sented a  luxuriant  field  to  the  modem  poet ;  and  wdl  has 
he  availed  himself  of  its  fertility.    . 

The  unsettled  and  warlike  character  of  the  times,  has 
favoured  the  introduction  into  poetry  and  fiction  of  the 
wildest  scenes  and  most  romantic  incidents,  without  the 
possible  charge  of  outraging  probabili^;  while  the  human 
character,  freed  from  those  restraints  which  the  customs  of 
modem  times  from  infancy  impose  on  it,  displayed  its  na- 
tive energies,  and  exhibited  its  varied  and  striking  pecu- 
liarities, with  a  force,  an  originality,  which  can  only  be 
found  in  an  early  and  unsettled  state  of  society.  The 
superstition  of  this  period,  the  witchcraft,  the  omen,  the 
magic,  the  tests  of  guilt,  the  giant,  the  dwarf,  the  spectre, 
and  the  fairy, — ^the  romance  of  modem  times,  but  the  firm 
belief  of  the  middle  ages,  have  all  contributed  to  adorn  the 
narratives,  to  heighten  the  interest,  and  to  add  solemn  giin- 
deur,  or  wild  beauty,  to  the  fiction  of  later  bards. 

The  philosopher  scorns  all  supernatural  machinery,  and 
rejoices  that  the  days  are  past  when  whole  nations  trembled 
at  the  sorcerer,  and  paia  homage  to  the  fairy :  but  the 
lover  of  fiction  finds  in  these  superstitions  a  garden  whence 
he  gathers  his  brightest  flowers ;  a  mine  firom  which  be 
draws  his  richest  materials ;  and  the  stem  censure  which 
some  have  passed  on  all  the  supernatural  adjuncts  of  poetry, 
seems  like  rudely  dashing  the  dew  from  the  morning  blos- 
som, or  bidding  the  summer  rainbow  vanish  for  ever. 
Perhaps  no  state  of  society,  considered  in  all  its  circum* 
stances,  was  ever  invested  with  so  much  of  poetical  charac- 
ter, as  the  period  distinguished  by  the  influence  of  chivalrr. 
The  gallant  knight  pricking  forth  to  encounter  unknown 
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dangers  and  unheard  of  monsters,  in  regions  where  the 
lance  had  never  gleamed,  and  the  pomp  of  chivalry  was 
never  seen,  is  far  better  adapted  for  poetical  purposes 
than  any  of  the  busy  calculating  characters  of  the  present 
day :  the  eventful  fortune  of  the  judicial  combat,  sanctioned 
by  ancient  usage,  and  hallowed  by  religious  ceremonies, 
affords  far  greater  scope  for  description,  and  far  deeper 
interest,  than  the  lengthened  speeches  and  technical  details 
of  a  modem  trial ;  while  the  ardency  of  feeling,  the  reck- 
lessness of  danger,  the  unconquerable  confidence  of  ultimate 
su^cess^  which  excited  the  mind,  and  nerved  the  arm,  of 
the  crusader  on  the  plain  of  Ascalon,  or  beneath  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  find  in  every  bosom  a  sympathy  for  the  heroism, 
though  unmixed  with  respect  for  the  cliuse.  Indeed  the 
romantic  enthusiasm  which  impelled  that  vast  human  tide, 
which  for  nearly  two  centuries  was  unceasingly  pouring  the 
wealth,  valour,  and  chivalry,  of  Europe  on  the  shores  of 
Palestine,  alone  presents  more  of  poetical  character  than 
all  Ae  splendid  victories,  all  the  singular  incidents,  all  the 
varied  fortunes^  of  modem  heroes,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  that  devotedness  to  what  they  considered  the  cause 
of  God,  which  characterized  many  of  the  followers  of  the 
cross ;  which  made  them  bid  an  eternal  fiarewell  to  firiends 
and  country;  despise  hunger,  thirst,  and  perils  of  every 
kind ;  and  with  heroism  and  devotion,  worthy  a  iar  better 
cause,  sing  their  hymn  of  thanksgiving  in  the  very  article 
of  death.  How  admirably  adapted  for  poetry  and  fiction 
are  these  eventful  times  and  singular  institutions ;  nor  can 
we  wonder  that  chivalry,  and  its  adjuncts,  have  been  a  kind 
of  fairy  land  to  the  poet  and  dramatist.  Spenser,  Shak- 
spear  and  Scott,  beside  a  host  of  meaner  names,  have  drawn 
from  this  romantic  source  their  wildest  scenes  and  brighest 
poetry.  Even  the  philosophic  Milton  could  muse  with 
delight-on  tales 

**  Of  touraeys,  and  of  trophies  hung, 


"  Of  forests,  and  enchantments  drear;** 

and  in  his  prose  woriiLs  recorded  with  enthusiasm,  *'  the  in* 
"  fluence  produced  on  his  literary  character  by  those  lofty 
^  tales  of  chivalry,  among  which  his  young  feet  wandered.*' 
In  that  interesting  country  which  preserved  to  modem 
Sitffope  all  tibat  remained  of  ancient  literature,  and  which 
formed  the  character  of  modem  poetry»  chivalry  has  been 
tile  almost  uiiceasing  theme  of  the  finest  poets,  from  Pulci 
to  Tasso.    In  the- magic  numbers,  and  more  magic  colour- 
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ing  of  the  romantic  poets,  light*  order,  and  beauty,  take 
place  of  the  darknesa,  ignorance,  and  brutality*  of  the  middle 
ages ;  qhiiralry  presents  a  picture  of  splendid,  but  deluaiTe 
beauty ;  and  lawkss  marauders,  roaming  from  place  to  place  in 
quest  of  plunder,  are  transformed  into  hi^h-minded  neroM, 
inyested  with  eyery  attribute  of  moral  and  intelleotnal  great* 
Mss.    The  fabled  knight  of  poetry  successfully  nva&  the 

Seat  men  of  antiquity;  Tancred  throws  AchiUes  &r  into 
e  shade ;  Godfrey,  in  moral  dignity  and  devotional  feelr 
ing»  towers  far  abore  the  ''jmous.  Eneas;'*  while  Oriuuio 
iMsid  the  paas  of  RoneeyaUe»  (magic  names  in  nMoaaace) 
exciAe  in  our  bosoms  an  intereal  equal  to  the  demoted  ^m»* 
tan,  and  the  pass  of  Thetmopyke. 

A  fairv  creation  of  tnidt  ajid  honour,  lore  and  oonstancy, 
too  brigat,  too  ethereal,  to  exist,  but  in  the  mind  oi  the 
poet,  has  been  ^¥en;  and  the  light  of  genius,  which  bat 
shed  its  deceptive  ludiance  over  the  thidk  darkness  of  the 
middle  aeea,  has  thrown  a  halo  of  truth,  honour,  and  |mri* 
ty ,  ajround  the  character  of  the  ideal  knight,  which  belonged 
not  to  a  barbarous  age.  What  wcmder  then,  that,  fbrgetfiil 
of  the  real  and  insuperable  disadraata^  of  this  singular 
institution,  and  the  rudeness,  superstition,  and  ignoiaoce, 
which  it  had  no  power  to  rwiove,  many  shouM  turn  fxo» 
tfaia  chsoniole  to  the  romance,  from  the  historian  to  the 

Joet,  and  listening  to  his  witching  numbers,  and  gazing  on 
ia  foiry-  creation  of  surpassing  loveUness,  value  the  bril^ 
Uant  iUusiK»s  of  fiction,  beyondthe  sober  light  of  Truth. 

E.H. 

onmsesaasses 


Th^,  Msotmgelical  Ministry  exemplified  in  the  Apostle  Paul;  a 
Skrmon  preached  in  Murray'Street  Church,  ifew  York,  N,A. 
Decemiir  2, 1821,  on  the  occasion,  of  resigning  his  charge  of 
his  Congregation:  by  John  M.  Mason,  D.D. 

ACTS  XX.  17—27. 

''  And  from  Miletus  he  sent  to  Ephesus,  and  called  the  elders  of  the 
church.  And  when  they  were  come  to  Wm,  he  swd  nnta  them, 
Te  know  from  die  first  day  that  I  came  into  Asia,  after  what 
manner  I  have  been  with  you  at  all  seasons.  Serving  the  Lord 
with  all  humility  of  mind,  and  wkh^maay  tsars  and  temptations, 
whioh  befeU  me  by  the  lying  iu  wait  of  the  Jews;  And  howl  k^ 
back  nothhig  that  was  pcofitable  tmio  yotev  but  fayave  showed  you, 
and  have  taught  you  fubltdy^  and  from  house  to  house.  Tea- 
•tifyiag  both  to  the  Jews,  and  steo  to  the  Gnaeks,  repeatance 
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to.ward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesuft  Christ.  And 
now,  behcdd,  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit  unto  Jerusalem,  not  know- 
ing the  things  that  shall  befall  me  there :  Save  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city,  saying,  that  bonds  and  afiSictions 
abide  me.  But  none  of  these  thmgs  move  me,  neither  count  I 
my  life  dear  unto -myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  my  course  with 
joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  wace  of  God.  And  now,  behold,  1 
know  that  ye  all,  among  whom  I  have  gone  preaching  the  king* 
dom  of  God,  shall  see  my  face  no  more.  Wberefbre  i  take  you 
to  record  this  day,  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  mm. 
ForIha¥e  not  shitmedtodeclaxeiiBtoyoii  all  the  counsel  of  God.** 

Nbxt  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  name  which  figureil 
most  gloriously  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Christian  stoxy^ 
is  that  of  the  apostle  Paul.    The  grandeur  of  his  mind,  lus. 
intellectual  and  moral  magnanimity,  his  heroic  devotion^ 
his  patience  in  suffering,  his  powerful  genius,  his  decisiauj^ 
his  eloquence,  his  zeal,  shine  m  every  page  of  his  wriUogs^ 
raise  the  admiration  and  awe  the  spints  of  bis  readers,  aad 
make  them  feel  that  they  enter  into  communion  with  a  being 
of  a  superior  order.     But  it  is  not  that  peculiar  greatness 
which  was  inseparable  from  erery  act  of  the  man,  and  e»* 
cites  bur  veneration  while  it  forbids  our  rivalship^  that 
create9  our  deepest  interest  in  his  character.    Our  under-r 
standings  may  be  penetrated  with  lights  which hasino  power 
of  warming  our  hearts.    The  most  profound  respect  dues 
not  necessarily  call  forth  our  love.    Our  affections  must  b^ 
worn  they  cannot  be  stormed.    To  this  principle  of  our  na- 
ture, God  has  been  pleased  to  pay  particular  regard,  in  the 
first  heralds  of  the-  cross.    However  diversified  their  quali*- 
ties  and  attainments — ^whatever  be  the  aeal  of  one^  tl^^ 
p4)4eacy  of  argument  in  another,  the  intrepid  couraee  of  a 
third*  that  which  bears  the  sway  in  all,  is  their  lovelinQ&s. 
Our  hearts  are  captivated  by  the  same  process  which  sub*^ 
duea  our  understandings.    Nothing,  ibr  example,  can  be 
more  fair  and  unanswerable,  than  when  Paul  closes  iu  his. 
argu(ment  with  the  subtle  philosopher;  nothing  more  terrible 
than  when  he  deals  out  the  thunders  of  God  among  the 
gaiasayers ;  and  nothinjg  more  exquisitely  tender,  than  hia 
carriage  toward  the  timid  and  scrupulous  disciple.    If  ev^ 
a  sauaaknew  how  to  wind  his  way  into  the  human  soul — how* 
to  coil  Bfound  him  its  most  sacred  affectiona*^how  to 
explore  the  seeret  place  of  tears,  and  to  put  ia  motion  all 
ita  iuttdest  sympnthieflk,  the  apostle  Paul  was  ceirtaiuiv  that. 
laan.    You  hmm  that  Uiia  has  always  been  Mritihi  m^  a  mvou- 
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rite  dieme ;  that  my  heart  has  enlarged^  my  imagination 
brightened,  and  my  steps  hare  trodden  upon  almost  fairy 
ground,  when  they  have  been  roused  and  quickened  by  the 
name  of  Paul.  But  on  no  occasion  does  he  loom  so  high, 
and  shine  so  gloriously,  as  in  the  context.  All  his  powers 
are  concentrated ;  his  feelings  are  condensed  into  a  point; 
the  covering  is  shoved  aside  from  his  breast,  and  you  see, 
without  disguise,  the  workings  of  his  ingenuous,  hiB  upright, 
his  mighty  mind.  This  parting  address  to  Uie  elaers  of 
Ephesus  well  deserved  a  place  in  the  holy  rolume;  and 
deserves  it  in  our  best  regards,  in  our  most  reverential 
remembrance.  I  propose  to  ^ive  you,  on  this  occasion,  an 
analysis  of  part  of  the  apostle  s  discourse.  You  will  find  it 
to  contain  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
his  ministry  among  the  Ephesians,  ver.  18 — 21;  his  ex- 
treme devotedness  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  embarked, 
ver.  22 — ^24 ;  and  his  presentiment  of  its  being  the  cloinng 
of  his  ministry ;  with  an  affectionate  appeal  to  their  coin 
sciences,  and  the  ground  of  that  appeal,  25—27. 

.  I.  An  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  discharEred  his 
ministry  among  the  Ephesians,  ver.  18 — ^21. 

1.  He  served  the  Lord  with  all  humility  of  mind.  The 
apostles,  tinlike  many  of  their  pretended  successouiB,  aimed 
at  no  worldly  honours,  distinctions,  nor  titles.  ''  Rabbi," 
is  not  to  be  met  with  in  their  whole  vocabulary.  The  name 
of  Lordi  bishops  was  utterly  unknown  to  them,  nor  wouM 
they  have  thought  it  a  meet  appellation  for  the  followers  of 
a  crucified  master.  Whatever  be  its  ori^n  or  use,  the 
spirit  of  the  apostles  disclaims  it,  and  holds  no  fellovrahip 
vrith  the  teinper  which  it  is  calculated  to  cherish.  Servants 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  was  their  highest  eartidy  designa- 
tion, and  rank,  and  ^lory.  Paul  had  talents,  and  powers, 
and  proficiency,  which  might  fairly  entitie  him  to  a  pre- 
eminence among  his  brethren ;  but  the  only  pre-emin^ice 
which  he  courted  was  a  pre-eminence  in  dangerous  service 
to  the  glory  of  his  Master.  Let  little  men  sigh  after  their 
ratUes  ;  it  suits  their  capacities,  it  is  fit  for  their  ambitioii ; 
but  neithef  an  apostle,  nor  an  apostolic  man,  wishes  for  ny 
more  dignified  style,  or  holy  occupation,  than  to  be  known 
in  the  church  as  ''  serving  the  Lord."*  There  is  a  conside- 
ration which  weighs  mucn  with  every  gracious  heart,  and 
is  not,  cannot  be  easily  forgotten-^-tne  immense  distance 
between  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  his  most  fiuthful  servants. 
He,  the  living  God ;  they,  erealures  low  in  the  scale  of 
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being,  when  compared  with  other  creatures  which  **  excel 
in  strength,  yet  obey  his  commandments,  hearkening  to  the 
voice  of  his  word.'*  "  The  treasure  is  in  earthen  yessels, 
that  the  excellency  of  the  power  might  be  of  God."  The  * 
angels  who  look,  with  studious  anxiety,  into  the  mysteries 
of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  would  thankfully  have  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  "  ambassadours"  of  the  cross. 
But  God  has  seen  fit  to  confer  that  honour  upon  men  of  like 
passions  with  others;  and  commanded  the  ansds  to  be 
ministering  spirits.  When  we  add,  that  these  nemlds  of 
bis  truth  were  sinners  like  other  men,  called  by  divine  grace 
out  of  the  common  condemnation,  and  sent  to  tell  their 
fellow-sinners  that  ''  there  is  forgiveness  with  God,"  how 
august  the  message !  how  humbling  to  the  messenger  1  He 
cannot,  or  ought  not,  to  forget  one  single  moment,  that 
"  by  grace  he  is  saved ;"  and  the  more  profound  and  lively 
bis  sense  of  this  truth,  the  more  completely  will  he  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  Paul,  who  servea  the  Lord  with  all 
humility  of  mind.  Could  Paul  need  a  monitor  to  remind 
dim  that  he  was  once  a  blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor,  and 
injurious,  that  he  obtained  mercy  because  the  *'  grace  of 
3tir  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  exceeding  abundant/'  and  ob- 
tained it  for  this  end,  that  in  him,  first,  the  Saviour  "  might 
ihow  forth  all  long-sutifering  to  them  who  should  believe  on 
lim  to  life  everlasting?"  He  could  not  open  his  lips  to  pro- 
claim the  riches  of  redeeming  love,  without  at  the  same  time 
exhibiting  himself  as  a  monument  of  that  love.  No  wonder 
;hat  his  service  was  so  strongly  tinged  with  humility.  There 
8  nothing,  my  brethren,  which  can  so  humble  and  elevate 
L  msm's  soul  as  a  powerful  experience  of  the  love  of  Christ. 
V^or  is  any  thing  more  unbecoming,  more  desolating  to  the 
loly  character — ^more  indicative  of  communion  with  the 
levil,  than  clerical  superciliousness.  Unassuming  as  were 
he  apostle's  manners — ^innocent  as  was  his  conversation — 
iseful  as  was  his  whole  life,  his  course  was  nevertheless  a 
course  of  trouble.    For, 

2.  His  ministry  was  marked  bv  *'  mani^  tears,"  and  many 
'  temptations,  which  befell  him  by  the  lying  in  wait  of  the  Jews. ' 
rhe  "  tears"  of  an  apostle  have  upon  our  minds  a  most  melt- 
ng  influence,  Our  own  are  disposed  to  mingle  with  them 
ipgn  the  bare  mention  of  his.  But,  after  all,  what  called 
hem  forth?  You  do  not  hear  of  his  weeping  before  the 
»anhedrim  of  Jerusalem — ^before  the  Roman  governor,  into 
/hose  presence  he  was  brought  in  chains.  Jfo !  there  was  a 
iroper  scene  for  a  spirit  which  neither  the  Sanhedrim,  nor 
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the  Rottan  govemor,  m  all  his  aatbority, '  could  subdae  or 
bow.  He  appeared  before  th^fn  lees  as  the  criannarthan 
ae  the  judge.  Hie  mind  rose^  his  spirit  towered,  till  all  be- 
fore him  eeemed  to  be,  what  iiKieed  tney  were,  comparatiyely 
very  little  men.  What  then  could  bring  tears,  and  moKg 
tears,  firom  the  eves  of  a  man  who  could  make  governorB 
tremble  on  their  bench  of  iustice  ?  The  overflowii^  of  his 
own  benevolent  heart !  When  he  saw  how  m^i  slighted 
their  own  meroies — how  they  rejected,  some  with  civil, 
6ome  with  contumelious  air,  as  they  do  at  this  faowr,  the  sal- 
vation of  God,  and  ''put  away  from  them  the  words  of 
eternal  life ;"  having  before  him  the  perils  which  they  en- 
oovmtered,  and  a  full  view  of  the  ruin  which  they  could  not 
ttftcape>  his  whole  soul  was  dissolved  in  temlemess,  and  he 
wept  his  tears  of  bitterness  over  their  inihtuation.  The 
terror  of  the  Roman  government  could  not  extort  fiom  his 
ftrmnesa  a  single  drop — ^the  sight  of  an  Unmortal  soul, 
perishing  in  its  iniquity,  and  pleased  with  its  delusions,  alto- 
gether unmanned  htm,  and  suffused  his  cheeks  widi  tesn, 
which  in  other  cases  would  have  been  the  sign  of  weakness, 
"^^bjections  and  oppositions  were  not  the  only  impediments 
of  the  apostle^s  career.  Many  trials  befell  him  by  the  h/in^ 
m  wait  of  the  Jews,  That  Paul  Mras  their  countryman,  in 
whom  they  had  prided  themselves^^-that  he  was  among  the 
niariaees,  whom  the  nation  almost  idolised-^4hat  he  imd 
been  their  ringleader  in  persecuting  the  new  religion,  aU 

Kissed  for  nothing.  He  was  now  a  rollower  of  the  crucified 
aaarene,  and  nothing  but  his  blood  would  assuage  their 
wtath%  All  the  world  over,  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  Je^s 
have  been  singled  out  as  (4>jects  of  ultimate  violence.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  a  worid  under  tiie  infln^ice  of 
him  who  ''was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning/'  And  if 
their  condition  is  better  now,  it  is  because  the  Goepel  has 
triumphed  over  human  madness,  and  hath  put  the  devil  to 
shame.  No  thanks  to  the  progress  of  philosophy,  nor  to 
the  thing,  cantly  styled  rational  Christianity,  of  whi<^  Ae 
abettors  have,  even  now,  just  as  much,  and  a  little  more, 
of  the  persecuting  devil,  than  it  is  for  their  interest  to  a^ow. 
Paul  trod  continually,  not  amidst  vipers  and  scorpions,  but, 
what  is  infinitely  worse,  the  snares  of  hellish  men.  Bvery 
sermon  furnished  materials  for  a  new  conspimcy ;  eveiy  step 
a  track  for  the  bloodhounds.  The  cowards  who  snrmiK 
from  his  eye,  would  yet  venture  to  stab  him  from  hehiiid. 
\t  was  only  by  lying  in  waiu  that  the  Jews  hoped  for  sneers. 
Bui  all  this  was  not  to  shake  the  resolution,  nor  alter  the 
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o<Hiduct/  of  Paul.  Such  as  the  grace  of  the  Loid  J«ras 
made  him,  both  the  church  and  her  adYeraaries  alwajB  found 
him. 

In  the  mid»t  of  these  dificourageoaents^  notibini^  could 
ajrresthis  aeal^nor  silence  his  testimony;  ^'he  kept  back 
nothing  that  was  profitable  to  his  Ephesisui  hearers.''  Nei- 
ther the  love  of  fame^  nor  the  hope  of  gaining  a  party,  ever 
called  forth  Paul's  exertions.  His  anxiety  was  to  be  us^ml; 
popularity,  at  the  expense  of  duty,  had  no  charms  for  nim. 
Wo  to  that  preacher  who  makes  his  office  subserrient  to 
the  applause  of  his  fellow-*men.  Whether  his  heasp«rs  ap- 
provect  or  disapproved — whether  his  doctrines  coincided 
with  the  popular  prejudice,  or  were  directly  hostile  to  it>  it 
was  the  same  thing  to  this  wise  and  gallant  apostite.  He 
had  to  do  with  ^*  God,  who  searcheth  the  hearts;^'  human 
opinions  dwindled  away  into  their  native  iasignificaxice  foe«- 
ibre  him  *' whose  judgiaent  is  according  to  truth;"  «md 
therefore  he  kept  back  nothing  that  was  profitable  to  thos^ 
who  frequentea  his  ministry.  He  showed  them  that  htith 
which  acunits  of  no  compromise ;  he  had  but  one  doctrine, 
which  he ''  taught  publicly,  and  from  house  to  house.''  B^ 
he  where  he  mi^t»  in  the  solemn  assembly,  or  in  the 
domestic  circle,  ms  instructions  were  the  same.  It  is  of 
the  very  nature  of  truth  that  it  should  be  so.  And  it  equidiy 
belong  to  imposture  to  utter  things  unpleasant  in  public, 
and  fintter  them  away  in  private ;  or  to  utter  them  in  priTtttej, 
and  suppress  them  in  public.  His  discourses  in  the  church 
he  fi(dlowed  up  with  his  explanations  and  applications  at 
home*  ''From  house  to  house,"  the  apostle  might  be 
tracked  upon  his  line  of  life.  This  passage  has  been  used 
as  furnishing  a  divine  warrant,  and  provin?  a  divine  oUiga^ 
tion*  to  what  is  termed  parochial  visitation.  Highly  im* 
portant  it  is,  no  doubt;  batmen  must  be  careful  that  they  do 
not  convert  die  sound  of  words  into  a  divine  warranty  and  not 
to  require  bricks  without  straw.  To  prove  that  apostolic 
example  establishes  a  precedent  for  imitation,  we  must  be 
sure  tnat  the  circumstaoices  to  which  it  is  applied  are  similar. 
But  this  is  fiur  from  beine  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 
There  are  two  things  in  miich  the  state  of  the  churches  now 
differs  materially  from  their  state  in  primitive  times.  In  the 
first  place,  they  had  inspired  teachers ;  who  could,  therefore, 
spend  the  whole  week  in  exhorting,  confirming,  consoling, 
Iheir  converts,  without  infringing  on  their  preparations  for 
the  Lord's  day.  '  Our  situation  is  quite  different :  close  and 
habitual  study  are  necessary  foms.    And  if  we  tftnnot  get 
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time  to  attend  to  it,  our  mimstrations  grow  unintefesttiig, 
and  our  congreeations  lean.  As  for  those  men  who  boast 
of  working  at  uie  loom  all  the  week,  and  then  acquitting 
themselyes  well  on  the  Lord's  day,  I  shall  say  nothing,  but 
that  their  performances  are  such  as  might  be  expectea  firom 
the  loom ;  but  as  far  as  can  well  be  conceived  nroni  the  It- 
bours  of  a  '*  workman  who  rightly  divides  the  word  of  truth/' 
In  the  next  place,  the  primitive  churches  never  permitted 
themselves  to  suffer  for  want  of  labourers.  Their  spiritual 
advancement  was,  in  their  eyes,  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  all  the  pelf  which  the  maintenance  of  their  ministerK 
required.  Look  over  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  be  as- 
tonished at  the  abundance  of  help  which  the  churches  thai 
enjoyed.  Our  economical  plan  is  to  make  one  pastor  do 
the  work  which  was  anciently  done  by  three  or  four;  and 
the  very  natural  consequence  follows,  the  work  is  btuiif 
done,  or  the  workman  is  sacrificed.  In  our  own  city,  from 
the  accumulation  of  inhabitants,  and  their  very  dispersed 
residences,  if  we  were  to  visit  as  much,  or  any  thing  uke  it, 
as  our  people  are  good  enough  to  wish,  and  unreasonable 
enough  to  expect,  we  should  not  have  an  hour  left  for  our 

f>roper  business ;  we  could  make  no  progress  in  the  know- 
edge  of  the  Scriptures;  and  not  one  woidd  be  able  to 
preach  a  sermon  worthy  of  a  sensible  man's  hearing.  The 
conclusion  is  almost  self-evident,  if  congregations  will  stint 
themselves  in  workmen,  they  must  have  their  work  spoiled; 
and  if  the  work  be  done  at  all,  they  must  kill  the  mind  or 
body  of  the  workman ;  and  sometimes  both.  Let  th^n  not 
deceive  themselves.  If  they  impose  hardships  which  God 
never  commanded,  they  must  expect  to  go  without  his 
blessing. 

The  burden  of  Paul's  preaching,  whether  to  the  Jew  or 
Gentile,  was  ''repentance  toward  uod,  and  faith  toward  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.*'  That  their  conceptions  and  feelii^ 
toward  God  were  radically  wrong ;  that  these  must  be  altered 
and  purified;  and  that  all  their  views  must  centre  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  "  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,'*  in 
order  to  human  happiness,  his  word  constantly  declares, 
and  tlie  experience  of  men  as  constantly  confirms.  This 
great  truth,  ''  Christ,  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of 
Uod,"  flowed  alike  from  the  tongue  and  from  the  p^i  of 
Paul,  and  was,  in  fact, "  the  head  and  front  of  his  offending,"* 
with  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  This,  however,  must  be  &e 
substance  of  his  testimony.  And  so  it  must  be  still.  All 
who  hope  to  win  sinners  unto'  God,  and  to  have  them  as 
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erowoB  of  rejoicing'*  in  that  day,  mufit»  like  Paul, 
determioe  to  know  nothing  eaye  JesaiB  Christ,  and  him 
crucified."  And  cursed  with  all  the  curses.which  are  writ- 
ten in  thifl  book,  be  that  ministry  of  which  Christ  is  not  the 
all  and  all.  Such  is  a  very  feeble  outline  of  the  nature  of 
Paul's  ministry.  Oh  happy,  thrice  happy,  the  man  who 
nearly  imitates  it!  We  have  much  reason  to  blush  and  be 
ashamed*  when  we  compare  ourselves  with  this  prince  of 
preachers;  and  have  infinite  need  to  address  to  you,  my 
Chrtstian  friends^  the  request  of  this  glorious  man  qf  Ood, 
'*  Brethren,  pray  for  us." 

II.  We  are  next  called  to  witness  Paurs  extreme  devoted- 
aess  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  was  bound 
in  the  spirit  to  ^o  to  Jerusalem.  The  Holy  Ghost  put  fordi 
a  constraining  influence  upon  him  to  ^o  to  that  eity.  He 
had  often  heard,  and  well  knew*  the  voice-^^had  often  fdit, 
and  weU  understood,  the  impression  which  signified  his 
duty  to  go  to  the  metropolis  of  persecution.  Of  the  r^ne- 
rai  AatuTO  of  the  impulse,  he  was  well  assured.  He  knew 
it  came  frcMSfi  Qod,  aad  could  not  lead  him  astray.  This  was 
sufficient  to  mark  out  the  course  of  his  obedience.  What 
was  4o  befall  him  at  Jerusalem  he  cot^ld  not  tell ;  he  only  knew 
that  no  rest  awaited  him  there.  ^  The  Holy  Ghost  witnessed, 
thai  in  every  city»  bonds  and  afflictions  abode  him."  Go 
where  he  would,  be  was  sure  that  his  fidelity  would  be  put 
to  the  severest  test--«ure  thai  whoever  found  the  Christian 
2aufie  a  xsause  of  ease  and  comfort,  it  was  to  be  no  ease  nor 
HMulort  to  him*  WeU«  how  dMs  the  prospect  aifect  him  ? 
Ele  was  not  Bwok  a  fanatic  as  to  court  pain  when  he  mi^t 
»av«  avoided  it.  The  school  oi  Beocc^  and  Voltaire, 
w^hich  teaches  thaitthe  severity  of  puni^maent  multiplies  the 
offence,  was  not  then  known;  or«  had  it  been  known,  would 
lardly  have  cancht  the  ear  of  Paul.  He  dad  not  dream  of 
ittiaf  himself  for  the  duties  of  an  apostle,  by  proclaiming 
irar  upon  the  primpk  of  common  sense,  and  tiie  oommon 
eelines  of  human  nature.  He  knew«  and  never  shrinked 
rona  we  original  condition  of  his  Master's  service.  ,**  Who-» 
oeirer  deaieth  not  himself^  and  taketh  not  up  his  cross,  and 
oUoweth  not  lafter  me^  cannot  be  mj  disciple/'  Shew  me  the 
^Toss,  exclaimed  1^  magnanimoQs  man;  spread  out  before 
ae  ajll  tjie  self-denials  I  may  be  csUed  to  endure :  be  they  iHiat 
hey  may,  I  must  be  a  disciple !  He  did  not  doubt  that  his 
^ora  would  make  all  up  to  him  in  due  season;  *'  for  he  had 
efsp^ot  unjba  tlie  recompense  of  the  reward/*  "  None  of 
hese  things  move  me ;  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto 
nyself,  so  that  I  fttight  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  (he 
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ministry  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesns,  to  testiiy 
the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God."    One  of  the  idlest  of  hu- 
man efforts  is,  the  attempt  to  frighten  a  man  who  has  deli* 
berately  resolved  to  sacrifice  his  life,  or  to  succeed  in  his 
undertaking.    You  have  lost  your  hold  of  him.    When  yoa 
have  threatened  him  with  death,  you  have  done  your  worst, 
and  havd^  no  terrours  left.     It  is  then  that  the  great  com- 
mander steps  on  the  scene,  and  says,  *'  Fear  not  them  thai 
kill  the  body,  and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do: 
but  I  will  forewarn  you  whom  you  shall  fear;  fear  him,  who, 
after  he  hath  killed,  hath  power  to  destroy  both  soul  and 
body  in  hell:  yea,  I  say  unto  you,  fear  him.       Paul  entered 
thoroughly  into  this  feeling :  and  therefore  all  appeals  \x^ 
human  power  and  human  pains, — ^to  the  axe,  the  gibbet,  or 
the  stake,  were  without  effect  upon  him ;  for  "  he  endured 
as  seeine  him  who  is  invisible."    And  so,  my  friends,  will 
it  be  wiUi  us,  in  proportion  as  our  converse  is  with  eternal 
realities.    Reckon  not,  when  the  great  trial  comes,  upon 
the  strength,  and  courage,  and  nerves,  which  have  com- 
manded human  applause,  and  secured  human  expectation. 
"  I  cannot  ar^e  for  Christ,"  said  a  female  martyr,  "  but  I 
can  bum  for  nim."     Her  faith  was  of  the  same  sort  with  the 
apostle's:  and  therefore  she  did  not  even  count  her  life 
dear  unto  herself,   that  she  mi^ht  finish  her  course  with 
joy."    My  brethren,  how  could  you,  the  best,   the  most 
resolute  of  you  all,  abide  this  test  of  the  apostolic  or  female 
martyr  ?     I  do  not  say,  that  in  a  life  of  ease  and  comfort, 
which  God  has  vochsafed  to  you,  you  are  called  to  exercise 
the  grace  of  martyrdom :  but  I  do  say,  that  if  upon  yoar 
deliberate  choice,  your  preference  lean  to  any  thing  eke 
than  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  you  have  nothing  to  expect  biH 
that  he  will  cast  you  out  of  his  kingdom.    Tne  apostle  was 
always  practical ;  i .  e.  he  nevef  preached  Christian  duties,  w 
painted  Christian  trials,  without  a  reference  to  the  possi- 
nility  of  his  being  called  to  the  performance  of  the  one,  or 
to  the  endurance  of  the  other.     He  now  felt  all  the  consi- 
derations from  both  press  hard  upon  him.    One  of  his  sweet 
enjoyments  arose  from  the  presence  and  sympathy  of  his 
feUow-christians.     He  found  that  this  was  to  be  intemvpted 
— ^to  be  closed :  and  that  drew  from  him,  in  the 

III.  Place,  his  presentiment  of  the  present  being  the  last 
opportunity  of  converse  with  his  Ephesian  friends.  **  And 
now,  behold,  I  know  that  ye  all,  amon^  whom  I  have  gone 
preaching  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  shall  see  my  face  no 
more !" 

There  is  a  relation,  and  a  tenderness  of  relation,  produced 
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between  a  people  and  the  instrument  of  their  spiritual  bless- 
ingSy  which  nothing  on  earth  can  equal.  Something  which 
identifies  him  with  all  their  affections*  and  which  they  can* 
not  easily  transfer:  something  which  creates  a  soothing 
pillow  for  him  in  every  bosom ;  and  for  which  every  ex- 
change is  little  better  than  a  pillow  of  thorns.  On  this  sub- 
ject it  is  impossible  for  me  to  enlarge:  could  I  summon  up 
apathy  enough,  your  own  feelings  would  not  endure  it.  Lei 
me,  therefore,  rather  invite  you  away  from  this  touching 
theme  to  Paul's  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  his  hearers* 
Thus  runs  its  terrible,  but  affectionate  language :  **  Where* 
fore  I  take  you  to  record  this  day,  that  I  am  pure  from  the 
blood  of  all  men :  for  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto 
you  the  whole  counsel  of  God."  There  is  a  most  awful 
trust  committed  by  the  Lord  Jesus  to  his  ministering  ser-* 
vants*  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  blood  of  men*  Oh  that 
they  felt  this  trust  more  than  they  sometimes  do !  You 
would  not  see  the  pulpit  converted  into  a  stage  for  the  dis- 
play of  human  ingenuity,  or  perverted  to  me  display  of 
numan  vanity.  These  thmgs  are  lighter  than  a  feather,  and 
lose  all  dieir  importance  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  remem* 
bers  that  he  has  an  account  to  settle  with  GoA  for  blood:  and 
that  he  knows  not  the  moment  when  his  account  may  be 
demanded.  It  is  observable,  and  ought  to  sink  deep  inUh 
your  hearts,  and  especially  into  the  heart  of  every  preacher 
of  the  Oospel,  that  Paul  accounted  himself  pure  trom  the 
blood  of  men,  because  he  bad  not  concealed  from  them  any 
part  of  God's  truth.  He  knew  not  that  policy  by  whiM 
Bome  nulpits  have  been  disgraced,  of  deferring  the  declara- 
tion or  the  whole  truth  to  a  more  convenient  season.  As  if 
the  native  enmity  of  the  heart  were  to  be  softened  by  delay 
— as  if  it  could  be  reduced  by  any  thing  but  by  the  truth 
itself — as  if  men  ever  found  their  audiences  more  tractable 
by  this  kind  of  forbearance ;  or  were  themselves  more  instru- 
mental in  bringing  sinners  to  God;  or  had  the  answer  of  a 
good  conscience  more  complete  in  their  own  bosoms*  God» 
nay  friends,  knows  infinitely  better  than  we,  what  truths  are 
suited  to  our  circumstances,  and  has  revealed  them  in  his 
book ;  and  accursed  be  that  prudence  which  suggests  the 
propriety  of  suppressing  any  one  of  them.  If  there  is  one 
trait  of  a  fidthful  minister  more  obvious  than  another,  it  is. 
diis,  that  he  is  not  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  say  what  God  has 
said  before  him  in  his  word. 

Here,  my  beloved  friends,  is  a  breiithing  place  for  every 
honest. messenger  of  God's  truth :  may  I  be  permitted  to  say. 
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that  I  feel  it  to  be  bo  tp  myself?  When  the  ministiy  of  Paul 
18  the  subject,  blushes  and  tears  become  the  sense  which 
I  cannot  but  perceive  of  the  immense  disparity.     But  in 
this  particular,  I  can  stand  even  in  the  presence  of  God,  and 
can  say,  that  in  so  far  as  he  has  been  pleased  to  enlighten 
me,  I   have  never  shunned  to  declare  his  foliole  counsel. 
You  know  that,  in  this  matter,  I  have  not "  sought  glory  of 
men'' — ^have  not  made  their  applause,  not  even  your  ap- 
plause, how  respectable  soever,  my  object — have  never 
Daulked  a  truth,  however  unpopular;  nor  ever  asked  if  it  were 
acceptable  or  not.     It  has  always  been  enough  for  me  to 
have  the  word  of  God  on  my  side.    And  when  that  has 
been  clear,  you  cannot  forget  how  frequently,  nay,  how 
hd[>itually,  you  have  been  turned  over  to  his  tribnnid.    On 
Ais  ground  do  I  stand  in  this  awful  day  of  my  life.     Bear 
witness  against  me,  if  I  have   not   told  you  the   troth. 
Very  feebly,  I  own ;  very  imperfectly,  I  do  confess ;  but  cor^ 
rajptly  never.    And,  O  my  niends,  remember  that  you  have 
a  heavy  account  to  render,  an  account  for  blood,  for  your 
0wm  blood.    I  call  heaven  and  earth,  and  your  own  con- 
sciences, to  witness  a^inst  you   this  day,    that  if  you 
perish,  ''your  blood  will  be  upon  your  own  heads,  I  am 
dean/'    With  this  cheering,  imt  melancholy  assurance,  I 
dose  my  ministry  among  you.    Yet  let  me  say,  are  there 
any  of  you,  to  whom  tiiat  ministry  has  been  sanctified? 
Bless  tne  Father  of  mercies;  and  do  not  waste  your  arnde* 
ties  upon  Ae  worthless  instrument.    *'  Look  unto  Jesus,  the 
a«idH>r  and  finisher  of  your  faith>  to  complete  in  you  all  the 
sood  pleasure  of  his  goodness,"  till  he  bring  yon  to  his 
kingdom,  shouting  "  grace,  grace  1"    Are  diere  none  here, 
and  those  whom  we  respect  and  love  for  tiieir  amiable  and 
social  qualities,  yet  who  never  knew  what  it  is  to  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Chnst?    To  whom  his  tmth,  proclaimed  day 
aflter  day,  has  been  like  water  poured  into  a  sieve ;  all "  spilled 
Wi  the  ground,  and  not  gathered  up."    Let  me  say  to  yon, 
my  friends,  perhaps  it  is  the  last  time,  the  day  of  yomr 
reckoning  cometh;  and  you  will  find  that  tiie  things  ao 
lightly  esteemed  by  you  are  not  fi)rgotten  by  your  God. 
linkb  of  you  would  esci^  f^^  down  to  the  pit?     Who 
would  not?    Then  hear,  and  hear  it  again,  and  hear  it  as  for 
eternity — ''  There  is  forgiveness  with  God !"    The  doom  of 
his  mercy  are  not  closed !    The  very  chief  of  sinners  may 
yet  find  acceptance  with  him  through  his  dear  Son.    "  Wlio- 
soever  wiH,  let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life  frtofy^^  Tes, 
FftBBLT;  widi  all  the  welccmie  of  God'b  authmity,  and  mil 
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the  riches  of  God's  bounty*  fbeejly*  **  so  iniquity  shall  not 
be  his  ruin." 

It  may  be  expected  that  on  this  occasion  I  should  deliver 
my  thoughts  concerning  the  person  who  is  to  take  my  place, 
uimI  concerning  your  own  pajrt  in  the  selection.  How  unfit 
I  am  for  the  discharge  of  these  duties*  I  abundantly  feel ; 
and  particularly  how  much  easier  it  is  to  tell  you  what  you 
ahoiud  not  do*  than  what  you  shouU.    Yet*  such  as  I  have, 

E>e I  unto  you;  and  in  that  name  which  you  should  never 
sar  quoted  with  lightness  or  irreverence— the  name  o| 
Jesus. 

I  trust  you  will  not  choose  a  vain  man*  who  occupies  the 
pulpit  more  to  display  himself*  than  to  profit  you.  Of  all 
the  melancholy  things  seen  among  men*  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  melancholy ;  a  poor  sinful  being  complimenting  him-r 
self  upon  the  discharge  of  his  ofl&ce*  while  the  ministering 
anffels  look  upon  him  with  a  mixture  of  dislike*  of  shame* 
and  of  horrour:  and  while  his  Judge*  before  whom  he  is 
shortly  to  appear*  regards  him  with  a  frown*  of  which  the 
interpretation  is*  "  111  done !  thou  bad  and  faithless  servant  { 
enter  thou  not  into  the  icy  of  thy  Lord!*' 

2.  Do  not  choose  a  snowy  man.  Many  of  these  men  there 
U6  who  have  only  omUide.  You  will  be  as  sick  of  him  at 
last,  as  you  were  enamoured  of  him  at  first.  You  will 
speedily  find  that  he  cannot  instruct  nor  edify  you ;  and 
will  he  heartily  tired  of  seeing  him  show  himself. 

3.  Do  not  choose  a  man  who  always  preaches  upon 
insulated  texts.  I  care  not  how  powerful  or  eloquent  he 
may  be  in  handling  them.  The  effect  of  his  power  and 
eloquence  will  be*  to  banish  a  taste  for  the  word  of  God* 
and  to  substitute  the  preacher  in  its  place.  You  have  been 
accsustomed  to  hear  that  word  preached  to  you  in  its  couf 
nejuon.  Never  permit  that  practice  to  drop.  Foreign 
ehnrches  call  it  leeiurit^ ;  and  when  done  witn  discretion^ 
I  can  assure  you*  that*  wmle  it  is  of  all  exercises  the  most  diffi-p 
cult  for  the  preacher*  it  is*  in  the  same  proportion*  the  most 
profitable  for  you.    It  has  this  peculiar  advantage*  that  in 

going  reg^arly  through  a  book  of  Scripture*  it  spreads  out 
efore  you  all  sorts  of  character*  and  all  forms  ot  opinions 
auid  gives  the  preacher  an  opportunity  of  striking  every 
lund  of  evil  and  of  errour*  witnout  sunjectin^  him  to  th^ 
inTidiouB  suspicion  of  aiming  his  discourses  at  mdividuals. 

4.  Do  not  choose  a  man  oi  dubiow  principles.  The  truth 
of  Qod  was  given  to  be  proclaimed,  not  suppressed.  It  is  a 
**  city  set  on  a  hill'* — a  light  which  must  shine*  not  be 
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mnothered  under  a  bushel.  When  I  hear  of  a  man's  preaein 
ing  for  years  together  in  such  a  manner  that  his  most  attea- 
tive  and  intelligent  hearers  are  unable  to  conjecture  what 
his  sentiments  are  upon  the  cardinal  truths  of  revelation,  i 
cannot  avoid  pronouncing  him  a  traitor.  His  business  is  to 
preach  Christ ;  and  not  to  treat  the  Gospel  as  if  it  were  a 
bundle  of  mere  negations :  and  see  his  hearers  sink  down, 
one  afber  another,  in  death,  uninstructed,  unwarned,  unpre* 
pared,  through  his  negligence :  and  himself  following  them 
with  all  the  "  deep  damnation"  of  their  blood  upon  his  soul  1 
Oh !  it  is  inconceivably  fearful ! 

5.  Above  all  things  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  that  you 
will  never  invite  to  the  "  care  of  your  souls/'  a  man  who  caies 
nothing  about  them.  I  mean,  more  particularly,  for  I  would 
not  be  misunderstood,  a  man  who  oelongs  to  that  rank  of 
traitors  who  miscal  themselves  *'  rational  Christians." 
Aminst  these  men  I  have  ever  warned  you,  as  the  enenuea 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  that  is  valuable  in  his 
religion,  and  peculiar  in  his  salvation.  I  know  well  that 
this  congregation  is  considered  by  them  as  the  very  focus  of 
what  they  term  bigotry ;  and  I  do  rejoice  that  tnus  ftr  I 
and  you  have  been  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  his 
name.  Long  may  it  continue  so !  Long  may  it  be  thought 
a  hopeless  case  to  attempt  to  bring  you  over  to  the  fellow 
ship  of  devils.  Though  I  would  not  slander  the  devil :  be 
promotes  his  work,  as  the  destroyer,  not  by  tempting  men 
to  his  belief,  but  by  persuading  them  to  embrace  what  he 
does  not  believe — ^wnat  is  too  coarse  and  abominable  for  hell 
itself;  and  what  the  philosophical  Christians  shall  find  to 
be  so,  when  they  get  to  their  own  place.  The  pretences  of 
these  men  to  kindness,  and  candour,  and  love,  are  all  hoi* 
low.  They  mean  to  make  proselytes  of  you,  and  twofold 
more  the  children  of  hell  than  themselves.  O  keep  at  a 
distance  from  them !  Furthest  from  them,  and  their  cha- 
rity, is  best.  Come  not  near  their  ice,  never  to  be  melted 
but  in  that  fire  which  shall  not  be  quenched.  This  pulpit, 
this  church,  were  destined  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Let  them  never  be  polluted  by  a  foot,  nor  proiiuied  by  a 
tongue,  which  are  not  moved  by  his  honour. 

I  cannot  better  describe  the  character  of  a  profitable 
ministry  than  is  done  to  my  hand  in  a  work  too  little  known. 
The  Directory  far  Public  Worship,  under  the  head  Off  the 
Preaching  of  the.  Word.  **  Ordinarily,  the  subject  of  his 
sermon  is  to  be  some  text  of  Scripture,  holding  forth  some 
principle  or  head  of  religion,  or  suitable  to  some  special 
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occasion ;  oir  he  may  go  on  in  some  chapter,  psalm,  or  book 
of  the  Holy  Scripture,  as  he  shall  see  fit.     Let  the  intro- 
duction to  his  text  be  brief  and  perspicuous,  drawn  from  the 
text  itself,  or  context,  or  some  parallel  place,  or  general  sen- 
tence of  Scripture.     If  the  text  be  long  (as  in  histories  or 
parables  it  sometimes  must  be,)  let  him  give  a  brief  sum  of 
it ;  if  short,  a  paraphrase  thereof,  if  need  be :  in  both,  look- 
ing diligently  to  the  scope  of  the  text,  and  pointing  at  the 
chief  heads  and  grounds  of  doctrine  which  he  is  to  raise 
from  it.     In  analyzing  and  dividing  his  text,  be  is  to  regard 
more  the  order  of  matter  than  of  words :  and  neither  to 
burden  the  memory  of  the  hearers  in  the  beginning  with  too 
many  members  of  division,  nor  to  trouble  their  mmds  with 
obscure  terms  of  art.     In  raising  doctrines  from  the  text, 
his  care  ought  to  be.  First,  That  the  matter  be  the  truth  of 
God.     Secondly,  That  it  be  a  truth  contained  in  or  grounded 
on  that  text,  that  the  hearers  may  discern  how  God  teacheth 
it  from  thence.     Thirdly,  That  he  chiefly  insist  upon  those 
doctrines  which  are  principally  intended,  and  make  most  for 
the  edification  of  the  hearers.    The  doctrine  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  plain  terms ;  or,  if  any  thing  in  it  need  explica- 
tion, it  is  to  be  opened,  and  the  consequence  also  from  the 
text  cleared.    The  parallel  places  of  Scripture  confirming 
the  doctrine  are  rather  to  be  plain  and  pertment  than  many, 
and  (if  need  be)  somewhat  insisted  upon,  and  applied  to  the 
purpose  in  hand.    The  arguments  or  reasons  are  to  be  solid, 
and,  as  much  as  may  be,  convincing.    The  illustrations,  of 
what  kind  soever,  ought  to  be  full  of  light,  and  such  as 
may  convey  the  truth  into  the  hearer's  heart  with  spi- 
ritual delight.     If  any  doubt,  obvious,  from  Scripture,  rea- 
son, or  prejudice  of  the  hearers,  seem  to  arise,  it  is  very 
requisite  to  remove  it,  by  reconciling  the  seeming  diflTe- 
rences,  answering  the  reasons,  and  discovering  and  taking 
away  the  causes  of  prejudice  and  mistake.     Otherwise  it  is 
not  fit  to  detain  the  hearers  with  propounding  or  answering 
vain  or  wicked  cavils,  which,  as  they  are  endless,  so  the 
propounding  and  answering  of  them  doth  more  hinder  than 
promote  edification.     He  is  not  to  rest  in  general  doctrine, 
although  ever  so  much  cleared  and  confirmed,  but  to  bring 
it  home  to  special  use,  by  application  to  his  hearers ;  which, 
although  it  prove  a  work  of  great  difficulty  to  himself, 
requiring  much  prudence,  zeal,  and  meditation,  and  to  the 
natural  and  corrupt  man  will  be  very  unpleasant;  yet  he  is 
to  endeavour  to  perform  it  in  such  a  manner  that  his' audi- 
tors may  fbel  the  word  of  Oon  to  be  quick  and  powerful^ 
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and  a  discemer  of  tbe  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heurt; 
aad  that«  if  any  unbeliever  or  ignorant  person  be  present, 
he  may  have  the  secrets  of  his  heart  made  manifest»  and 
give  glory  to  Gon.  In  the  use  of  instraction  or  infonm* 
tion  in  the  knowledge  of  some  truth,  which  is  a  consequence 
from  his  doctrine,  he  mm  (when  convenient)  confirm  it  by 
a  few  firm  arguments  nom  tbe  text  in  hand,  and  other 
places  of  Scripture,  or  from  the  nature  of  that  G<Niinio»* 

{(lace  in  divinity^  whereof  that  truth  is  a  branch.  Ls  con^ 
utation  of  false  doctrines,  he  is  neither  to  raise  an  old 
heresy  from  the  grave,  nor  to  mention  a  blaapbemotiB  opi- 
nion unnecessariTy ;  but,  if  the  people  be  in  dan^r  of  an 
error,  he  is  to  confute  it  soundly,  and  endeavour  to  aalisff 
their  iud^ents  and  consciences  against  all  objeetioiis« 
In  exhorting  to  duties,  he  is,  as  he  seeth  cause,  to  teaofa 
also  the  means  that  help  to  the  performance  of  thenu  In 
dehortation,  reprehension,  and  public  admonition  (whick 
require  special  wisdom)  let  him,  as  there  shall  be  oanse* 
not  only  discover  the  nature  and  greatness  of  the  sin,  with 
the  misery  attending  it,  but  also  show  the  danger  his  hear* 
ers  are  in  to  be  overtaken  and  surprised  by  it,  together  with 
the  remedies  and  best  way  to  avoid  it.  in  applying  codh 
fort,  whether  general  agamst  all  temptations,  or  particniar 
against  some  special  troubles  or  terrors,  he  is  oaiefnUy  to 
answer  such  objections  as  a  troubled  heart  and  afflicted 
spirit  may  suggest  to  the  contrary.  But  the  servant  of 
Christ,  whatever  his  method  be,  is  to  perform  his  whole 
ministry.  Fainfullu^xioi  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord  negli* 
gently.  Plaintiff  that  the  weakest  may  understand;  deli- 
vering the  truth  not  in  the  enticing  words  of  man*8  wisdoni» 
but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,  lest  the 
cross  of  Christ  should  be  made  of  none  effect ;  abstaining 
also  from  an  unprofitable  use  of  unknown  tongues,  stianse 
phrases,  and  cadences  of  sounds  and  worcu ;  sparii^y 
citing  sentences  of  ecclesiastical,  or  other  human  writers* 
ancient  or  modern,  be  they  ever  so  elegant*  FakltfuUg, 
looking  at  the  honour  of  Christ,  tbe  conversion,  ^ifii^tiiHi^ 
and  salvation  of  the  people,  not  at  his  own  gain  or  gkory ; 
keeping  nothing  back  wmeh  may  promote  tbose  holy  ends  ; 
giving  to  every  one  his  own  portion,  and  bearing  indifiersiit 
respect  unto  all,  without  neglecting  the  meanest,  or  sparing 
the  greatest,  in  their  sins.  Wisely^  firaming  all  his  doo» 
trines,  exhortations,  and  especiaUy  his  reproofs^  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  be  most  likely  to  prevail ;  showing  all  due 
respect  to  each  man's  person  and  place,  and  not  mudag  ii» 
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own  paasion  or  bittemcBB«  Gravefy,  as  beeometli  the  word 
of  God  ;  shuiuuiiff  all  such  ^tare^  ▼oice»  and  ezpftsBioiis^ 
as  may  oocaaion  me  eormptiont  of  men  to  despise  him  and 
his  mmiatry.  With  loving  affection^  that  the  people  may 
see  all  coming  from  his  godly  xeal»  and  hearty  desire  to  do 
them  good.  And,  as  taught  of  Ood,  and  persuaded  in  his 
own  heartf  that  all  that  he  teaeheth  is  the  truth  of  Christ : 
and  walking  before  his  flock  as  an  example  to  them  in  it ; 
eaniestly«  both  in  private  and  publio,  recommending  his 
labours  to  the  blessmg  of  Gon,  and  watchfully  looking  to 
himself^  and  the  flock  whereof  the  Lord  hath  made  him 
overseer :  so  shall  the  doctrine  of  truth  be  preserved  un« 
oornipt»  a^tny  souls  be  converted  and  built  up,  and  himself 
receive  manifold  comforts  of  his  labours  even  in  this  lffe> 
and  afterward  the  crown  of  glory  laid  up  for  him  in  the 
world  to  come." 

After  all,  be  it  never  forgotten,  that  it  is  the  Lord  Jesus 
himself  w1k>  must  send  you  a  pastor  after  his  own  heart« 
The  ministry  of  the  word  is  his  ascension-gift ;  and  if  there 
is  one  thine  more  than  other  for  which  he  will  be  inquired 
of  by  his  church,  this  is  the  important  thin^.  Then  look  up 
to  hun  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  ''  spirit  of  grace  and  of 
supplication.^'  Pray  f6r  the  efiusion  of  his  heavenly  grace* 
Pray  in  secret,  in  private,  and  in  public — ^in  your  closets^ 
in  your  families,  in  your  social  meetings,  after  such  form  as 
Tou  may  find  most  suitable  to  your  circumstances;  be 
instant  in  your  entreaties  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  give 
the  Hearer  of  prayer  no  rest,  till  he  hear  you  from  his 
holy  heaven,  and  gran^  you  the  hallowed  desires  of  your 
hearts. 

And  now,  my  dear  friends,  the  moment  of  so  much  trenw 
bling  anxiety,  of  which  you  and  I  have  turned  away  tnm 
the  sight-^the  moment  of  sevaranee  is  come.  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  those  agitations  which  it  excites,  there  are  two 
considefations  which  comfort  sad  soothe  my  spiritn^ 

1.  I  leave  you  in  peace. — During  the  whole  course  of  siy 
ministration  among  yon,  it  is  my  happiness  to  be  conscious 
that  there  has  be^i  no  strife  between  us.  Never  has  there 
been  any  misunderstanding  between  my  people  and  myself; 
Harmony  unbroken  has  marked  my  intercourse  widi  them 
all.  Between  officers,  and  private  Christians,  and  myself, 
not  a  shadow  of  eottision  has  ever  occurred.  I  part  muh 
you  williout  one  unkind  feeling.  Many  infirmities  have  yo« 
bone  with :  and  for  ^e  affectionate  regards  of  so  many 
years'  continuanoe,  I  return  this  day,  all  that  is  in  my  pow^*^ 
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the  Aanks  of  a  grateful  hearty  which  assuredly  do  not  pro- 
ceed from  feiened  lips.  Now,  my  beloved  friends,  for  a 
recompense  of  the  same,  go  on  cnltiTating  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  Take  care  that  the  election  of 
a  new  pastor  do  not  become  a  source  of  contention  and 
heart-burnings.  "  Pray  for  the  peace  of  your  JeruBalem; 
They  shall  prosper  that  love  her.  Peace  be  within  tb| 
walls,  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces.  For  my  brethrea:] 
and  companions'  sakes,  I  will  now  say.  Peace  be  vil 
thee.  Because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  our  God,  I  will  seekj 
thy  good.  And  may  the  Qod  of  peace,  that  brought 
from  the  dead  the  Lord  Jesus  Chnst,  thatereat  shephenl 
the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  coveni 
make  you  perfect  to  do  his  mil,  stablish,  stren^en,  set 
you.'* 

2.  The  second   consolatory  thought  is,    that  the 
Jesus  is  the  living  head,  the  centre  of  union,  to  all 

Jeople.    Their  souls  are  bound  up  with  him  in  the  s 
undle  of  life.     Nothing,  my  Christian  friends,  can  ei 
part  us  from  him.    "  What  shall  separate  us  from  the  1< 
of  Christ?  shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution, 
famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword?    (As  it  is  writ 
For  thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long ;  we  are  account 
as  sheep  for  the  slaughter.)    Nay,  mall  these  things  we  i 
more  than  conquerors,  through  him  that  loved  us.    Fo^ 
am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels, 
principaUties,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  thmgj 
come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  si 
be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  I 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."    Well,  then,  though  far  asane* 
we  shall  be  still  united :  we  remove  not  one  hair's  bn 
from  the  mercy-seat.    There  I  shall  meet  you,  and  rent 
ber  you.    There  do  you  also  remember  me.    We  ma] 
abundantly  happy  in  the  light  of  his  countenance, 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Disposer  of  our  lot  is  the  Saviot 
our  souls* 

.   A  word  to  the  young  people  of  my  charge  shall 
my  discourse.     My  dear  young  friends,  ypu  are  the  hoi 
the  church;  '*  your  fathers,  where  are  they?  and  the 
phets,  do  they  live  for  ever?"     Older  Christians  mustj 
guthered  to  their  rest,  and  you  must  occupy  their  pla< 
That  terrible  deposit,  the  truth  of  God,  must  c( 
into  your  hands.     Ask  your  souls,  how  you  vrill  receive! 
The  Lord  J^sus  has  powerful  claims  on  you.    You 
early  dedicated  to  bis  nMne,  and  cast  upon  his  provide 
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This  hand  has  povred  onl  upon  most  of  you  the  symbol  of 
consecration  to  the  fear,  the  love,  and  the  service  of  God. 
The  oath  of  his  covenant  is  on  your  souls.  Have  your  con- 
sciences felt  the  power  of  its  oblig^on  ?  My  ministry* 
which  for  more  than  eteyen  years  I  l^ve  discharged  among 
you»  is  at  an  end ;  but  not  so  the  consequences.  Tlie  good 
Lord  knows  with  what  fidelity  and  what  success  my  labours 
have  been  attended*  The  hour  is  not  far  distant  when  I 
must  deliver  up  my  account,  and  you  must  deliver  up  yours« 
O,  to  deliver  them  up  with  joy !  Thou  blessed  and  heavenly 
Judge,  shall  I  stand  before  thy  seat,  charged  with  any  of 
their  blood  ?  Shall  they  stand  before  it  charged  with  tneir 
own  ?  Shall  all  the  omrs  of  thy  mercy,  all  the  pathos  of 
thy  sufferings,  all  tbtne  inimitable  panenoe,  and.  all  thy 
marvellous  loye,  have  been  preached  to  .  them  in  vain  1 
Shall  there  be  any  here  w^o  aoes  not  more  certainly  turn 
bis  back  upon  the  dosed  doors  of  this  house  of  prayer, 
than  he  does  upon  the  last,  lingering  ofierof  thy  salvation  ? 
The  thought  is  too  overwhehmng.  Pardon  me^  my  friends. 
— ^I  can  no  more. 


.,  ■  I "    ■ 
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VI.     FROM    THE    REV.    OUVBR    HEYWOOD    TO    THE     REV, 

THOMAS   JOLLIE. 

^•SSJB"'^'-'  i- 12. 1700. 

YouB  letter  by  your  maid  I  received  yesterday,  am  glad 
to  hear  from  you,  out  sorry  for  your  bodily  infirmitys,  and 
desire  to  sympathize  with  you,  god  will  mdually  weati 
us  from  and  weary  us  out  of  the  world  that  heaven  inav  be 
more  weleom,  that  zeal  which  drives,  or  that  love  which 
draws  us,  to  god,  makes  us  meet  for  heaven.  I  am 
heartily  sorry  for  that  unhappy  fraction  amongst  our  friends 
in  Craven,  a  sad  comment  upon  the  3d  of  James — tanietn^ 
animis  cedeeiibuM  ira!  that,  with  the  like  in  some  other 
places,  bodes  ill  to  the  nation,  and  our  liberty  and  if  ray 
ink,  or  breath,  or  blood  would  afford  a  plaistre^  I  should 
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lejoyee,  for  they  hsre  been,  and  aie  dear  to  me,  bit  what 
can  man  doe?  I  am  very  jealous  that  Mr.  K  Infth  mind 
it  Tarioas  waya,  and  he  must  either  aeriondy  repeat;  and 
solemnly  deckire  in  a  publick  professed  way,  or  he  eumot 
expect  that  either  goa  or  man  will  be  veconciied  to  bin: 
Sin  will  bring  shame,  and  shaminff  oorselTes  is  the  bat 
fraatof  it.  I  parpose(if  the  Lord  win)  to  write  hometohkn, 
to  which  I  hare  some  peculiar  obligations :  I  am  ^ad  jon 
hare  so  far  concerned  yonrself  in  this  afiair,  and  have  m 
fittthfitll  to  him  and  them,  and  that  he  shews  any  releattngs, 
bat  thats  not  enough ;  them  that  sin,  rebuke  before  all, 
1  Tim*  3.  20:  especially  preachers:  and  I  think  a  time  of 
wobation  of  the  truth  of  njepentance  maybe  fit:  I  am  trot* 
nled  for  his  prejodioes  ag^  you,  and  silence  to  year  lei- 
ties :  I  am  far  from  palliating,  extenuating,  or  ezcasiog  aoj 
ones  faults,  nmgtB^  im  laids  mumm  smU  tn  ckridt  Blaspkam; 
yet  its  frequently  observed  mat  when  men  begin  to  dna 
no  Articles  they  ofi  run  far  back,  make  worse  constmctioni 
or  toUerable  actions,  i^graTate  things  to  the  height;  new 
prejudices  are  raised,  fomented,  severall  wiU  brin^stom 
out  of  ill  intents,  and  desire  to  perpetuate  dissentions:  I 
wish  there  had  been  more  cauti<m  aim  moderation  used  bj 
our  Christian  brethren,  had  they  advised  with  some  of  us 
at  first  before  matters  came  to  tnis  head  and  height  who 
knows  but  much  scandal!  had  been  prevented?  and  yet  for 
all    this  if  both  sides  would   lay  aside  bitterness,  and 

Jttietly  state  their  case,  methinks  something  mi^t  be 
one  by  the  ministers  of  Christ  at  a  distance,  for  I 
must  confesse  I  am  not  capable  of  reaching  them  or 
conversing  personally  with  them  \  nor  is  it  fit  for  them 
to  come,  i)ut  some  proposals  of  generall  termes  of  ac- 
commodation subscnbed  by  3  or  4  of  us,  and  presented 
to  them,  might  make  an  experiment,  how  far  that  may  eoe 
before  liiere  be  a  totall  rupture,  for  I  should  be  sorry  Dr. 
Stilliagfleet  should  be  a  true  prophet  20  years ;  let  the 
dissentres  alone  and  they  will  destroy  themselves;  that 
war  with  its  authority  as  much  as  Uieir  Apocalypticall 
courts :  you  that  live  nearer  may  have  some  opportunity  to 
help  them,  and  the  deference  they  have  for  your  penos, 
g^ifts,  gravity,  age  and  graces*  is  as  likely  to  put  an  end 
to  the  matter  as  any  I  know ;  and  I  shall  contribute  the 
beat  assistance  that  lyes  within  my  power,  if  you  or  they 
shall  signify  what  prooeduise  is  made  therein,  and  methiski 
there  seemes  some  necessity  of  their  uniting,  upon  severall 
eonsidemtions,  but  I  cannot  inlarge,  however  1  most  make 
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it  matter  of  my  poor  prayers,  that  the  god  of  all  grace 

would  humble  and  soften  their  hearts,  that  they  may  walk 

in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  comfort  of  the  Holy  ghoat  may 

be  edified. — Dear  Brother,  we  have  not  many  steps  to  our 

father's  house;  where  our  soules  shall  unanimously  sing  the 

gone  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb,  with  our  godly  fnends  mid 

brettiiien,  now 

at  rest,  where  he  longs  to  be  who  is 

.    your  endeared  anciently  obliged 

brother,  Ol.  Hsywood. 

AoMpt  tbis  little  tiealMe  as  a  viaad. 


VII.  FaOH  JOHN  THOHNTOK,  E8<).  TOTH£  »£▼.  WILLIAM 

ARMITAGEy  OP  CHESTBR. 

1775 

Feb:  10  Seat  to  M'  Tlmiaas  Joaes  fa  Chester 

FioiD  the  Swan  with  two  Bedksl4adl4yie»-- 
30  Hymns 
34  0micron 
40  AUeines  admonition 
6  M^  Ewen  on  the  Types 
2  Bmpgess  with  Omicron 
2  Wearing 'spiritualized 
2  Domey's  Contemplations 
1  Edwaras  on  redemption 
1  Gtipin  on  Satan's  temptations. — 

CkplMun  av^  Fdbr  1775. 
DSAB  SIR, 

I  HAVs  to  thank  you  for  your  aoeeptaUe  layor  of  the 
19^  Nof  8c  to  acqvaint  jom  that  I  have  sent  the  above 
Books  dtreeted  to  M '•  Jones  which  I  hope  may  be  useful  to 
3foii,  pray  desire  him  to  acqnmnt  me  the  Ghaige  of  damage 
wlucii  he  wiH  pay  8c  I  wm  return  it  ham  by  JML'*  Jewsoa 
er  as  he  directs  when  I  know  the  amount  I  trust  the  Lcnrd 
will  continue  to  shine  upon  your  labours  &  that  many  will 
be  brought  home  to  the  great  Bishop  of  sonis,  I  hme 
endeenrottved  to  persuade  M"'-  Edwards  of  Leeds  to  pay  you 
a  Tistt  8c  give  yon  anv  assistance  he  can  as  I  dom^t  knew 
a  more  sagaoioas  wortny  Mhustn  for  sueh  a  basineBs  if  ha 
can  make  it  oonvenieot  to  get  so  far  from  his  people  &  I 
dare  say  ^ou  will  be  happy  in  his  Compy  oar  ftiendy 
M'  Venn  is  wdl  in  body  8c  Soul  he  is  now  on  a  Joaney 
into  Wiltshire  to  attend  M"  Vaans  Mother  to  the  grave 
who  died  last  Wedi.  I  told  him  of  your  vemembmnee  of 
Urn  6c  he  is  not  aamindfal  of  yoa  ha  ^mm  experienced  a 
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blessing  &  is  I  trust  since  his  Removal  been  moch 
moulded  into  the  true  Gospel  humbling  &  reviving  Sniiit, 
as  humbly  dependant  on  the  Lord  only,  as  M^  Jones 
wished  for  some  Book  on  Satan's  temptations  I  have  sent 
the  best  I  know  of,  which  1  would  not  recommend  to  the 
perusal  of  weak  Christians,  as  you'l  find  it  will  raise  the  Devil 
instead  of  laying  him  w^  many,  &  it  is  best  not  to  fight 
the  Enemy  till  he  comes  of  himself,  &  yourself  &  any 
sagacious  established  Disciples  can  study  what  is  needfiil 
&  use  it  as  you  find  occasion,  my  chief  view  in  desiring 
M*^  Edwards  to  visit  you  is  to  help  you  in  any  of  these 
matters  by  informing  you  of  his  repeated  long  experience 
in  whatever  may  be  embarrassing.  I.  have  seen  Capt 
Scott  but  once  since  he  came  to  Town  &  he  waa  well 
when  he  caUed  of  me,  I  ramble  very  little  from  home  as  I 
find  Closet  devotion  reading  Sl.  praying  over  the  Word  & 
close  self  examination  with  watchfulness,  much  more  profit- 
able than  much  hearing.  I  have  a  Church  at  Camberwell 
near  me  where  I  put  in  the  Rev^  M'  Bentley  as  Vicar  who 
I  hear  twice  on  Sunday  &  twice  in  the  week  beside  & 
I  rarely  hear  any  other  from  Week  end  to  Year  end  & 
when  I  do  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  I  don't  lose  thereby, 
except  about  once  a  Year  that  I  Visit  YiUing  &  Hehnsley, 
the  account  you  gave  me  of  the  work  with  you,  I  was 
refireshed  With,  as  soon  as  you  see  any  wildnesses  check 
them  sharply  and  firmly  in  the  first  few  instances  &  yoa 
will  save  yourself  much  trouble  &  vexation  grace  if  gen- 
uine is  ever  humbling  &  the  counterfeit  puffeth .  upw  if 
Men  are  full  of  themselves  of  the  peculiar  favor  shewn  them 
&  are  talking  of  the  Minister  or  means  only  they  are 
seldom  if  ever  in  the  right  way  &  there  is  as  much .  pride 
oft  in  the  pronouncing  oneself  vile  as  in  self  Co«snendatioa« 
such  are  wilful  &  not  meek  as  a  little  Child,  may  the  Lord 
keep  us  8c  all  that  are  dear  to  us  fi*om  Every  Snare  & 
enable  us  to  watch,  that  to  avoid  one  rock  we  run  not  on 
another.  We  cannot  be  too  watchful  over  our  own  Spirits 
&  mind  that  we  are  actuated  by  a  Spirit  of  love  for  God  is 
love*  It  is  a  ^at  Uessmg  to  be  kept  by  Almi^^ty  power 
in  a  loving  Spirit,  to  be  interested  in  the  prayers  of  all  God's 
Samts,  the  invalaablc  e£Bicacy  of  whose  intercession  for  ns, 
separating  Monntains;  &  vast  distance  of  space  is  no 
hindrance  or  impediment;  by  such  intercessions  we  are  no 
doubt  often  refineshed  firom  the  Kving  Fountain,  this  is  to 
sit  in  heavenly  places  in  Xt  Jesas-r-to  enioy  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints*  8c  truly  partake  of  the  fellowship  of  the 
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blessed.  Herein  we  mutually  bear  each  others  burd^ia, 
rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice  &  wdep  with  them  that 
weep,  these  are  acts  of  Charity  in  w*^**  the  poor  may  be 
equally  liberal  with  the  rich.  These  are  some  of  the  privi- 
leges of  all  Believers  as  Sons  of  God  beloved  of  the  Father 
for  Xts  sake  and  influenced  by  the  Spirit  of  holiness^ 
the  true  Comlorter  of  all  Zions  Mourners.  This  we  share  in 
common  as  the  fruit  of  his  purchase  who  hath  enriched  us 
with  heavenly  treasures  in  Xt  Jesus.  Prayers  Sypatheti^ 
cally  put  up  unto  the  Man  of  Sorrows  who  is  acquainted 
with  grief  meets  no  doubt  w^^  a  kind  reception  seeing  he 
ever  liveth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  ex- 
pecting till  all  the  Enemies  of  his  Church  be  made  his  foot- 
stool, &  the  Nations  of  this  World  become  the  Kingdoms  of 
God  &  of  his  Christ.  For  this  end  was  the  Captain  made 
perfect  through  sufferings  that  be  might  be  a  merciful  high 
Priest.  His  word  &  promise  stand  sure  that  they  who  ask 
shall  receive,  8c  that  they  who  call  on  the  Name  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  saved.  And  if  these  promises  relating  to 
Individuals  shall  thro  the  Spirit  avail  to  coaquest  how 
much  more  the  united  prayers  of  mahy  Sons  Shall  thro  the 
same  spirit  pull  down  the  strong  Holds  of  Satan,  &  de«* 
molish  principalities  &  powers  &  spiritual  wickedness  in 
high  Places.  Satan^s  Watch  Word  is  divide  &  devour, 
if  once  he  can  separate  us  from  the  fold  &  withdraw  ns 
from  the  Shepherd's  Tents,  his  work  is  half  done.  Bot 
Christ's  Watch  Word  is  Unite  and  Conquer.  While  we  keep 
ia  the  paths  of  duty  we  are  in  the  way  of  safety.  While  we 
obey  his  Commandment,  we  fulfil  the  Royal  Law  of  love  t^ 
dnw  dowil  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  ourselves  &  them 
that  are  Fellow  Heirs  with  us  of  that  glory  that  shaU  be 
rerealed.    Remember  me  to  M"^  Jones  and  believe  me 


Tlie  ReT^  M'  Wn  Armitage 

Chester 
A  Single  Letter 
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Rtfleethns  written  by  John   Bradford  the  Martyr,  on  the 

blank  leaves  of  his  Netc  Testament. 

[Coniianed  firom  VoL  III.  p.  31.] 

God  will  never  destroy  any  that  is  not  his  enemy,  but 
none  is  his  enemy  that  would  be  his  friend,  that  is,  that 
would  amend,  and  do  desire  to  do  his  will ;  whensoever  thefe- 
fore  OkovL  dost  see  in  thyself  a  will  consenting  to  God's 
will  and  lusting  to  do  it,  never  think  that  the  plague  poured 
out  upon  thee  is  to  thy  destructioti,  but  to  thy  c^rtection 
and  weal. 


This  is  the  treasure  of  godly  men,  which  the  world  is 
very  ignorant  of,  namely,  that  all  corporeal  evil  hapf>ea8  to 
^ike  good  and  weal  of  God*s  elect.  Item,  that  God  is  then 
nearest  when  he  seemeth  to  be  furthest;  also  then  he  h 
^moBt  merciful  and  a  sweet  saviour,  when  he  seemeth  to  be 
most  wrath  and  to  destroy,  moreover  that  we  then  hare 
elenoial  righteousness  which  we  look  for  by  hope  as  a  most 
eertain  possession  when  we  feel  terror  of  sin  and  death. 
item«  then  we  are  lords  of  all  things  when  we  be  most 
wanting*  as  having  nothing  and  yet  possessing  all  things. 

As  Moses  lifting  up  his  hands^  the  Israelites  prevailed 
against  the  Amalekites ;  even  so  our  souls,  lifting  up  theif 
hands  to  God  in  earnest  pniver,  we  shall  prevail  against  o^ir 
enemies;  but  as  it  was  needful  for  Moses  to  have  his  anns 
nadsar  propped,  so  have  we  need  of  perseverance:  now 
penevierance  is  the  true  and  proper  daii^ter  of  Faith» 
which  iaith  is  not  wiAont  confession,  as  David  and  Paul 
doth  witness,  when  they  say  they  believed,  and  therefore 
did  they  speak,  making  speaking  the  demonstration  of  be- 
lieving ;  and  therefore  Paul  also  when  he  saith,  that  the 
beliefof  the  head  and  confession  of  the  mouth  doth  justify 
and  sav^  thereby,  shewing  that  saving  &ith  is  not  without 
confessioi^  and  that  in  the  very  mouth,  much  more  than  in 
the  life; — the  which  confession  is,  that  very  many  now 
a-diiy  do  want,  «o4  4ating  ^nce  to  speak  (for)  fear  offering 
thai4rtufih4hay  sbftU  leave, wiU  they,  mil  they,  atihe  length ; 
easily  5ve  may  see*  that  they  want  Futh  also,  and  so  are  in 
danger  to  the  wrath  of  £rod,  whi^  alndeth  upon  thentihat 
beUeve  «iot,  ikH  h  upon  such  as  eoztffss  iiot  die  truth  for 
fear,  of  the  wrath  of  the  magistrate,  which  because  they 
would  avoid,  they  fall  to  God^  wrath,  which  is  horribk' 
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A  Skekk  rf  the  State  of  Irekmd,  poit  and  preunt.  A  new 
edition,  renised  by  the  Author.  London,  Murray,  1822, 8vo. 
pp.  76. 

Remarks  on  the  present  State  bf  Ireland:  with  hints  far  amelio- 
rating  the  condition,  and  pronuding  the  education  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  Peasantry  of  that  country.  The  resnk 
c/ a  visit  during  the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  1821.  By 
Kobert  Steven.  London,  Smith  and  Elder,  1822,  Syo. 
pp.94. 

WiTti  lii^;her  objeets  constantly  before  m  than  tbose 

which  the  differences  of  parties*— the  opposite  views  of  men 

in  power,  and  men  out  of  it— can  supply,  we  never  enter  on 

the  disoQitoion  of  the  politics  of  the  day,  by  choice.    There 

are,  however,  ({uestions  of  vital  importi^ee  to  the  moral 

interest*  and  well-being  of  our  country,  frmn  which  we  are 

t^  far  from  alirinking,  as  to  feel  anxious  to  consider  them 

in  all  their  bearings ;  and  promptly  and  fearlessly  to  give 

enressioa  to  the  opinions  which  that  consideration  may 

mdiiee  m  to  adopt.    Of  these  questioas,  few,  occurring  in 

o«r  timeSy  have  been  more  momentous,  dum  the  causes  ofthe 

present  alarming  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  measures  which 

eka<dd  be  resorted  to  for  restorimr  tnmquillity  to  her  divided 

popnlation.    These  causes  are^u^Xp^rl^,  a^ 

acidt  to  remove;  vet  removed  they  must  be,  by  a  firm, 

thini^  a  prudent  hand,  <Mr  the  present  condition  of  the 

e<Mtt&tiy  will  be  enviable,  m  comnarison  with  the  future.    In 

the  enlightened  statesman^  to  wnom,  humanly  speaking,  her 

destiny  seems,  at  present,  to  be  confided,  we  have  the 

greatest  confidence;  but  it  will  require  the  prompt  and 

riffOitras  exertions  of  his  superior  pofiticri  sagacity,  or  the 

Gaareat  opeortonity  which  has  for  a  Ions  time  presented 

fteelf  for  tae  salvation  of  Ireland^  wifi  be  lost — and  lost,  we 

Sesur,  for  ever.    These  may  be  thought  bold  sentiments, 

>ut  tliey  are  advised  ones ;  and  he  wm>,  at  this  crisis,  talks 

%t  half  measures,  and  a  vacillating  and  trimming  policy,  for 

be  core  of  an  evil  whose  existence  no  one  is  stupid  or  hardy 

nou^  to»deny,  may  have  the  welfare  of  that  lon^-ne^Iected 

ount^  at  heart,  but  has  nothing — ^no,  not  a  solitary  idea— 

>r  promoting  it,  in  his  head. 

In  politics,  as  in4>hy8ic,  there  are  but  too  many  quacks, 

vox-.  IV.— NO.  8.  Y  % 
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who  having  but  one  nostrum  for  all  diseases,  suppose  that 
those  diseases,  diverse  as  may  be  their  symptoms  and  effects, 
have  but  one  origin.     Hence,  without  reference  to  the  pecu- 
liar complexion  of  their  government,  or  the  various  characters 
of  their  governors,  the  one  containing  in  itself  the  seeds  of 
its  dissolution,  which  the  other  precipitated,  though  it  could 
not  occasion,  the  growth  of  luxury  has  been  considered  a 
sufficient  solution  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
all  empires  and  all  states,  from  the  beginning,   as,  with 
these  lazy  and  short-sighted  inquirers,  it  will  be,  to  the  end 
of  time.   On  this  absurd  but  convenient  principle, — ^because 
the  history  of  Ireland,  almost  as  unfortunate  in  her  annalists 
as  in  the  events  which  they  record,  presents,  as  its  promi- 
nent feature,  a  series  of  religious  dissensions,  frequent  in 
their  recurrence,  and  fearful  in  their  details, — it  has  been 
taken  for  granted,  with  but  too  common  a  consent,  that 
we  need  search  no  further  for  the  main,  indeed  for  the  only 
spring  of  those  disturbances,  which  for  centuries  at  least, 
have  kept  the  great  mass  of  her  population  all  but  station- 
ary in  ignorance  and  wretchedness,  whilst  knowledge  and 
civilization  have  marched,  with  most  rapid  strides,  over  all  the 
nations  which  surround  her.    Nor  is  thisa  vulgar^ormere 
theoretical  error ;  it  has,  with  scarce  an  interval  or  exception, 
been  the  lawgiver  in  our  senates,  and  guided  but  too  univer* 
saUy  the  measures  even  of  the  most  iUustrious  of  our  states- 
men. Catholic  oppression,  under  the  four  lastof  ourTudors, 
the  thr^e  first  of  tne  Stuarts,  William,  Anne,  and  the  first 
and  second  of  the  Georges,  proceeded  not,  however,  i^km 
more  erroneous  principles  of  policy,  upon  a  more  thorough 
Ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  causes  of  her 
distress,  than  does  the  outcry  for  Catholic  emancipation, 
as  the  sole  means  of  saving  her  from  impending  ruin^  in  the 
days  in  which  we  live. 

That  religion  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  origi- 
nal inquietudes  in  Ireland,  every  one  must  be  satisfied,  w^ 
reads  the  pages  of  authentic  history  for  information,  not  to 
distort  its  facts  to  the  support  of  his  own  preconceived  om- 
nions  and  prejudices,  which  he  wishes  to  fortify,  not.  to  be 
removed.  Protestant  England  holds,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered. Catholic  Ireland,  in  right  of  a  conquest  ortgioally 
made  under  the  sanction  of  a  papal  bull :  and  of  the  pre- 
tended patrimony  of  St.  Peter  in  pariibus  infidelium — ^for  it 
was  as  infidels  and  heretics  that  the  poor  Irish  were  handed 
oyer  by  the  head  of  Christ's  church  on  earth  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  our  second  Henry's  sword — it  is  certain,  that  for  a  long 
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period  after  its  acqmsitioti/no  part  was  ever  more  completely 
governed  as  a  conquered  land.     For  three  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  the  religion  of  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered 
was  the  same ;  it  would  therefore  be  the  very  suicide  of 
intellect  to  maintain  that,  down  to  the  rejection  of  the 
Pope's  supremacy  by  Henry  the  Eighth  in  1563,  theological 
difterences  could  even  mingle  with  the  causes  of  those  con- 
tinued,  violent,  and  sanguinary  commotions,  from  which  in 
some  one  or  other  of  her  provinces,  Ireland  was  scarcely 
ever  free.    These  commotions  were  the  struggles  of  a  hiffh- 
spirited  people  for  the  independence  which  was  their  birth 
right;  their  indignant,  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  shake  off  a 
yoke,  hated  because  it  was  foreign^insupportable  because 
it  would  have  been  difficult  even  for  Eastern  despots  or 
lawless  marauders,  to  render  it  more  oppressive.     Not  ortlv 
were  her  princes  driven  from  the  possessions  of  their  ances 
tors  and  the  land  of  their  fathers,  but  the  very  lan^uaffe  of 
the  people  was  proscribed  by  the  laws  of  their  conquerors  - 
whose  every  institution  and  movement  evinced  an  interition 
as  fixed,  as  plain,  as  it  was  impolitic,  to  force  their  new  and 
unwilling  subjects,  whom  gentler  means  might  have  won  to 
their  alliance,to  forget  that  their  country  had  ever  held  a  place 
amongst  the  independent  nations  of  the  earth.    That  this 
was  the  case,  the  rebellions  of  the  native  chiefs  and  their 
followers,  even  in  later  times,  effectusdly  prove.  So  little  did 
the  polemical  distinctions  of  their  church  enter  into  the  re- 
gulation of  their  risings,  or  the  measure  of  Aeir  resistance 
that  not  one  of  their  chieftains  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  the  church  as  in  the  state 
though  the  former  acknowledgment  at  least  was  contrary  to 
the  fir6t,  and  very  fundamental  principles  of  the  Rormsh 
faitii.     The  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  great  ara'  of 
our  Reformation,  was  the  most  peaceful  that  Ireland  ever 
knew;   whilst  that  of  his  sister  Mary,  the  most  bigoted  of 
Catholics,  was  as  stormy  as  it  well  could  be,  from  the  in- 
surrections against  her  authority  of  those  very  Catholic8,who 
had  lived  in  comparative  peace  and  quiet  under  the  milder 
civil   domination  of  her  heretical  predecessors.     If  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  was  fruitful  in  rebellions  and  intestine 
wars,  it  was  so  because  it  was  fruitful  in  rapacious  and  un- 
justifiable forfeitures,  and  marked  by  a  reoularly  orffanized* 
plan  of  dispossessing  all  the  Irish  of  the  inheritance  of 
their  fathers,  to  enrich  th^  favouriteis  and  the  minions  of  the 
virgin  queen.    Modern  historians  of  Ireland— if  indeed  it  is 
not  a  prostitution  of  the  term  to  apply  it  to  mere  partisans 
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who  caie  BOtliiiig  for  the  truth  of  history,  if  it  accords  not 
with  their  views— represeutj  indeed*  all  the  diatiirbaBeeft  of 
these  times  to  haye  CNriginated  with  the  resdess  leal  of  Catbo- 
lics^whoinfiacthad  souttleof  thexealotia  their  composition, 
as  to  have  expressed  their  leadiness  to  adopt  any  fonn  of 
faith  which  comviiflsioaeiB  nominated  for  the  purpose  might 
direct.    Bat  let  the  representation  of  the  bish  coancil  to 
the  English  ministry  at  once  relnte  th^e  BHsrepreseatations, 
and  give  thek  tme  character  to  all  the  insunectionft  of  tbt 
countrY»from  first  to  last ;  and  that  character  briefly  ii^'^noi- 
yersal  Iridh  rebellions>to  shdte  off  all  English  goTemmeDt''  if 
they  want  further  evidence  of  the  &ct^we  refer  to  the  perpe- 
tual contests  of  the  Irish  Catholics  within  the  pale;  with  the 
IrishCatholios  wi  thout^the  English  settlers  and  their  descen- 
dants, (for  such  the  former  were,)  witH  the  chiefe  and  their 
followers  of  the  old  Milesian  race.    It.  was  still  an  ialemu- 
nable  warfare  between  the  lo^e  of  independence,  sad  the 
iron  hand  of  oppression;,  a  stru^le  for  existence  on  the 
one  hand,  and  plunder  on  the  other;  a  war  of  exterasination, 
from  national  feuds  and  the  recollection  of  accumnhted 
wrongs,  not  from  religious  bigotry,  or  for  the  establiskment 
of  any  pnrticular  cre^,  dogma,  or  rule  of  &ith.    The  Pope 
had  na  iqore.  to  do  with  these  ii^urrectioAS  than  the  Chan 
of  Tartary .    There  were  ffpounds,  and,  thpugh  Englishmffl, 
we  wiU  add,  there  was  thm  justifteation  enough  for  then, 
without  the  assists#ce  of  the  bulls  or  the  thmmenng  ^at- 
themaa  of  the  Vatican.    They  were  em^tov^d  mere  wm- 
tageonsly  for  the  vie^s  of  the  rapal  court,  (inaa  in  fomeatia; 
discord  u  a  country,  so  e«elusivdy  occupied  in  ^ivil  vsn. 
thatCatholjcs  led  o«t  the  armies  of  a  FVotestant  monarch  to 
bntcher  their  fellow  Catholics,  and  were  ennobled  far  their 
aerrices  in  so  heretical  a  cause;  whilst  eren  their  priesthood 
fiumished  the  most  active  »ies  of  her  govevunenft. 

When  James  the  First  ilfibeially  ana  inmoliticlv  forfaode 
the  celebration  of  the  mass,  we  admit  indeea,  that  tneCatho- 
lies  of  the  pale  for  the  first  tune  u^ted  with  those  witboitt 
in  determined  exposition  to  an  arbilbraiiy  eayroaghment  on 
the  rights  of  their  conscience ;  and  tlmt  from  this  peiiod 
relig^us  zeal  did,  through  the  misconduet  of  the  rrotet^ 
tants,  mingle  with  the  deep-rooted  anUpathy  of  the  satire 
Irish  to  their  Euf^lish  rubers,  though  it  still  wae^  and  em 
continued^,  a  subsidiiMPy,  not  the  main  spring  of  their  dis- 
quietude. Often  was  it  the  pretext,  nerer— *ae  not  efen  ie 
the  great  rebellion — ^was  it  the  moving  cause  of  their  ia»or- 
rections.  These  weFe.oppressiye  miagovemment;  tbeeon- 
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fiscation  and  r6-KH>&i«calion  of  their  lands,  on  pratences  die 
most  ridicuIoiBi  and  unjust : — ^these  were,  a  love  of  indepisn* 
dence,  attachment  to  oieir  native  chiefs  istfen&Hthenitt&r  ad 
their  fottnnes  fell,  and  a  correspondent  batre^Tof  foiligir 
domination,  still.  Hence,  at  the  commencement  of  those 
horrid  scenes  of  blood  at  which  we  have  but  this  moment 
danced,  and  wish  to  do  no  more,  reflecting  as  they  do  equal 
disgrace  upon  Protestants  and  Catholics — and  it  vras  the 
former,  it  must  be  remembered,  upon  the  testimony  of  Lord 
Clarendon  their  friend,  who  first  massacred  by  tnousands 
their  fidlow-eieatures  in  cool  blood-*— the  Catfaiolics  <>f  the 
pale  offered  to  bear  aims  against  fine  insuweAt  Catildics 
wiAout,  whose  ranks  they  were  ultimately  ariven  to  joini 
bjr  the  foolish  and  wicked  threats  of  Aeir  nders  to  «Kler^ 
minale  Aeir  faith.    The  time,  we  rejoiee,  has  long  since 

gone  by,  when  the  reflections^  to  which  tliis  rapid  view  of 
lie  past  history  of  Ireland  wiH  give  rise,  mieht  be  danger- 
ous ;  and  that,  we  hope,  has  arrived  in  which  they  may  be 
u&eftd.  We  wish  not  to  dwell  on  the  past  and  irreparable 
wrongs  of  a  generous,  a  high-spirited,  but  an  ill-governed  nar 
tion,  further  than  may  be  necessary,  from  that  which  has 
been  done,  to  gather  lessons  of  wisdom  in  what  remains  for 
us  to  do.  We  shall  not  longer  delay^  therefore,  entering  on 
the  discussion  of  the  causes  and.  remedies  of  the  existing 
distresses  of  Irelasd,  than  bv  ooafinnnig  our  outUiie  of  her 
fonner  condition,  by  die  fbUowing  animated  sketches  from 
tke  first  of  the  pamfriilets  placed  at  Ae  head  of  this  •rticle, 
wiii^  has  been  attributedi  we  believe  most  oorrectly, 
Ui  Mr.  Croker*s  pen,  in  whose  language,  rather  than  in  our 
oWtt,'v^e  gladly  complete,  also,  this  prdiminary  view. 

^  Pn>m  the  dale  of  ihe  English  estshlishment  in  Irelafid,  first 
eflfecled,  aftenrards  extended,  mally  8ecared,bj  domestic  treachery 
and  Ae  fbr^gn  sword,  there  was,  ifll  the  last  century,  no  chai 
govemiaent!    The  king's  deputies,  and  the  deputies  of  the  d^uties, 
^prere  strai^rs  and  soldiers,  needy  and  tyramiical ;  their  duty,  con- 
quest; flieir  reward,  plunder;  their  residence,  an  encampment;  their 
sulministratiott,  a  campaign  I  The  capital  and  a  small  neighbourhood, 
ennphatically  caHed  the  English  Pale,  acknowledged  the  theoretic 
e»stence,  but  enjoyed  not  the  practical  benefit,  of  laws.    As  the 
i»ixperior  arms  or  arts  of  the  settlers  changed  turbulent  neighbours 
into  rebellious  subjects,  the  Pal^  was  em&rged;  but  they  had  n6 
lai'ws  to  Aspense,  no  civifization  to  communicate.    I  will  not  wade 
t^hrough  the  Mood  of  acontinual  rebellion  and  intermittent  massacres, 
r  thtoagh  recrtitrinations  nearly  as  odious,  and  retaliations  quite 
bloody.    Prkeed  should  the  land  be,  every  foot  of  which  has 
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been  fought;  and  fertile  the  country ,  manured  by  the  indtaerininatt 
ahiughter  of  her  sons  and  her  step-sons  I  Suffice  it  to  say,  the 
riotous  discontent  of  the  half-subdued  drew  down  the  auspicious 
severitY  of  the  half-established,  and  this  protracted  and  barbarous 
struggle  effected  by  decrees  the  degradation  of  both. 

"We  pass  over  the  alternate  ravages  of  Charles  and  Cromwell,  to 
arrive  at  the  almost  Theban  contest  of  James  and  William — the 
lawful,  but  intolerant  and  intolerable  possessor  of  the  throne,  and 
the  unamiable,  but  the  enlightened  and  necessary  instrument  of  his 
expulsion.'  Of  the  Irish,  there  had  been  no  Religious  JReformatwn; 
illiterate,  they  could  not  find  their  own  way;  ^A  poor,  they  had 
little  to  tempt  the  missionaries  of  Henry  the  Vlllth:  all,  therefore, 
in  IrelatAd,  that  was  Irish,  was  Papist;  almost  all  that  was  Boyish, 
was  Protestant.  •  James  was  a  Papist  and  William  a  politician, 
much  more  than  they  were  Christiana.  The  blind  devotiQn  of  the 
former  reconunendea  him  to  the  love  and  loyalty  of  the  natives, 
while  it  exposed  him  to  the  fear>  and  enmity  of  the  settlers.  Hence 
a  war,  perhaps  not  yet  concluded;  and  feuds,  confessed  to  be  un- 
extinguished. OHended,  neglected,  and  despised  by  their  re- 
spective princes,  the  two  parties  evinced  a  generous  attachment  to 
their  fortunes.  But  the  greater  merit  is  here  with  the  adherents  of 
James.  He,  to  insult  and  neglect  of  his  followers,  added  weakness, 
and  meanness,  and  cruelty,  and  cowardice,  and  defeat ;  whde  Wil« 
liam— 'though  the  friend  only  of  Holland,  and  the  enemy  of  Ireland 
•-'-was  a  conqueror  and  a  hero,  had  won  three  Idngdoms,  and  de- 
served to  win  them.  Between  such  men,  it  was  not  fortune  that 
decided;  the  courage  of  James  fled  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  sad 
even  hn  hopes  expired  in  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  By  conquest  and 
by  capitulation,  the  triumph  of  William  was  comf^te;  as  conapleie, 
fU  least,  .a9  he  desired.  Ireland  indeed  was  not  tranquillized^  but 
his  throne  was  secured.  With  war  enough  at  home,  she  hsMi  none 
to  invade  the  shores  of  her  neighbour.  William  seized  her  as  an 
outwork  of  England,  as  he  took  Namur  for  the  safety  of  Holland. 

*'  But  though  Jawes  had  abandoned  the  Irish,  the  Irish  had  boI 
abandoned  James :  against  his  undisturbed  predecessors,  they  had 
maintained  desultory  but-implacable  war;  to  nim,  expelled  and  out- 
lawed,  they  exhibited,  as  were  their  character  and  custom,  a  perverse 
loyalty — like  their  perverse  rebellion — blind  to  its  object,  and 
atrocious  in  its  measures.  While  James  and  his  power  lingered  in 
Ireland,  he  assembled  a  pseudo-parliament.  He  had  chosen  the 
members ;  he  chose  the  measures — 1st,  the  act  of  repeal,  justifying 
all  rebellion,  breaking  all  faith :  2d,  the  act  of  attainder,  proscrib- 
ing thousands  by  name,  and  millions  by  inference :  3d,  the  act  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  licence  to  the  papists,  hardship  to  the  re- 
formed. The  whole  closed  with  the  subversion  of  established 
institutions,  dilapidation  of  churches,  spoUation  of  bishoprics,  de- 
nunciation, plunder,  and  oppression  of  the  whole  Protestaat  com- 
munity.    From  the  Papist,  thus  lately  tyrannical,  now  sabdved. 
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the  Protestant  drought  it  justifiable  to  subtract  all  power.  Obsolete 
penalties  were  revived,  and  new  restraint  enacted— of  their  ambi<> 
tion  liOBi  the  senate,  their  partiality  from  the  magistracy,  their 
force  firom  the  field: — that  influence,  often  misused,  should  not  be 
regained,  possessions  were  forfeited,  acquisitions  forbidden; — ^that 
disafiection,  as  it  was  natural,  should  be  impotent,  weapons  of  of«> 
fence  were  stricken  from  their  hands,  and  the  means  of  resistance 
removed,  as  its  causes  were  mulU]^lied.  The  retaliation  was  com- 
plete; not  so  its  justification.  William  had  ratified  the  articles  of 
Limerick,  and  broke  them; — a  policy  useful  to  him  and  his  near 
successors,  fatal  to  us ;  ensuring  temporary  tranquillity,  and  lasting 
dissension.  Contempt  would  have  extinguished  the  rbpish  super- 
stition, proscription  has  perpetuated  it.'*  [pp.  3 — 7.] 

"  Where  the  warfare  of  the  nations  ceased,  that  of  their  ParUw 
merits  began :  the  English  to  assume  new,  or  to  assert  ancient  su- 
periority; the  Irish  to  deny  the  latter,  and  to  resist  both. — A  supre- 
macy more  complete  than  she  dared  to  claim  as  of  right,  England 
now  established  by  influence — a  courteous  name  for  profligacy  on 
one  side,  and  prostitution  on  the  other.  Hence  a  degraded  popula- 
tion, a  hireling  aristocracy ;  a  corrupt  government ;  hence  the  low 
intrigues,  meanness,  and  ndsery,  of  three  generations.  From  the 
reign  of  William  to  that  of  George  the  III. — a  lon^  pause  in  th^ 
annals  of  our  turbulence — during  two  Jacobite  invasions,  while  half 
Elngland  was  hesitating,  and  Scotland  had  treasonably  decided  be- 
tween the  Protestant  prince  and  Popish  pretender,  Ireland  was 
tranquil;  in  allegiance  sullen,  perhaps,  but  unbroken.  But  this  is 
all  the  historian  has  to  tell;  the  rest  was  the  squabble  of  petty 
pretenders  to  power,  unimportant  even  in  its  day,  contemptible  in 
onrs;  youth  became  age,  and  age  sank  into  the  grave  in  silence  and 
Ignorance:  for  our  glo^  nothing  was  achieved,  for  our  improvement 
nothmg  attempted:  alinost  a  century  is  almost  blank."  [pp.  8,  9.] 

The  temporary  independence  of  Ireland,  achieved  mainly 
by  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  flower  of  her  orators; 
though  not  the  best  of  her  statesmen,  who,  in  the  language 
of  the  feweetest  of  her  poets, "  sat  by  its  cradle  and  followed 
its  hearse*' — the  disastrous  Rebellion  of  1798,  and  the  Union, 
are  events  too  recent  to  need  our  notice  here,  usefullv  as  they 
may  be  referred  to  in  the  progress  of  our  remarks*  We 
pause  not  at  them  now^  and  we  may  not  pause;  for  in  con- 
sidering the  ignorance,  the  poverty,  the  political  debase- 
ment of  the  lower  orders ;  the  non-reaidence  of  the  cler^, 
of  the  great  hmded  proprietors,  of  the  nobility ;  the  tithcf 
system ;  the  religious  bigotry ;  the  mode  of  govemment,  a» 
tne  chief  causes  of  the  present  distressed  and  alarming  state 
of  Ireland ;  and  in  suggesting  some  measures  for  the  re- 
moval, or  at  least  the  diminution  of  these  evils,  we  feel  most 
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•evsibly  that  we  have  woik  emmrii  upon  osr  haadb,  laoie 

ferhapB  than  it  will  be  expected  uat  we  ahall  aocowpliflh. 
he  esorty  however,  will  be  inade ;  and  we  shaU  be  abMiwBtlj 
satisfied,  if  it  is  as  kindly  received,  as  it  is  well  iBteoded. 

On  the  evils  of  ignofance,— 4he  advantages  of  education,-* 
it  would  not  onlv  be  indulging  in  common-place  r^naiks,  bat 
€>flfimttg  an  insult  to  our  readers  to  dilate.  In  Ireland,  Ae 
first  are  now  exhibiting  m  all  their  horrors ;  the  latter  are  but 
in  tiie  commencement  of  their  operation,  arni  if  that  chela- 
tion be  not  accelerated,  the  weeds  will,  we  fear,  speedily 
choak  up  the  small  portion  of  good  seed,  which  private  be* 
nevolence  has  scattered  by  the  way-side.  We  say  private 
benevolence,  because  the  legislature  and  the  government 
have  as  yet  attempted  little  for  the  furtherance  of  this  grand 
object;  and  what  they  have  attempted,  has  frequently 
been  productive  of  more  harm  than  good.    But  before  we 

Sroceed  to  the  illustration  of  this  remark,  or  enter  on  oar 
etail  of  grievances,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  portrait  of  the 
people  in  whose  welfiure  we  are  interested,  and  for  whom  we 
wish  to  interest  our  readers,  and  the  legislatore^  drawn  by 
the  hand  of  a  coantryman ;  yet  drawn,  we  thinks  with  ooneet- 
ness  and  impartiality. 

"  Its  popslar  character  and  customs  distingoish  snd  disincline  he- 
land  from  England.  Varieties  have  been  soacht  in  the  natiom] 
disposttioa,  referable  to  the  double  origin  of  me  Irish  people;  is 
vain:  however  differing  in  rank,  party,  or  ancestry,  they  bear  die 
indelible  mark  of  a  common  natiritjf^.  Restless,  yet  indident; 
shrewd,  and  indiscrete;  knpetaous,  wnpatieat,  and  impnyndent; 
instinettvsiy  biave,  thon^tkHwly  gsneroas;  ciuick  to  resent  and 
forgive  ofiences,  to  form  and  renounce  friendships;  they  will  fiHsive 
ingaiy  father  than  insolt;  dieir  eouaUy's  geod  they  seld<i«i,  meir 
own  they  cavelessly,  parsus,  but  the  honour  of  both  they  eweith 
vindicate ;  oppression  they  have  loQ|p  borne,  insolence  never.  Win 
genius  they  are  profusely  gifted,  with  judgment  sparingly;  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  they  find  more  easy  than  to  arrange  and  employ 
it:  inferior  in  vanity  only  to  the  French,  and  in  wit  Sfiperior,  per- 
haps, even  to  the  Italian,  they  are  more  able  to  give,  and  more 
ready  to  receive,  amusement  than  instruction ;  in  raxuery  and  adula- 
tion they  freely  indulge,  but  without  malignity  or  baseness.  It  is 
die  singular  temper  <^  this  people,  Chat  diey  are  prone  eqnXty  to 
satiiiie  and  to  prsase,  and  patient  alike  of  sarcasm  and  flattciy. 
Inclining  to  exaggemte,  but  not  intending  to  deceire,  yon  wSl  u>- 
plaud  tkem  raner  for  sinoeisty  than  truth.  Aeouracy  is  not  tie 
merit,  nor  dnplicity  die  luling,  of  a  lively  bat  aaeidtivated  people. 
Their  passions  lie  on  the  surface,  unsheltered  from  Brritation  or 
notice:  and  cautious  England  is  too  fond  of  recogniriag  the 
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dwiicMl^r  only  ly  Ihose  inooaBitmciet  md  ewofj  ivliichto  Mm 
aoveical  gtyfttmnent  hasoooknlmtedto  pfod«oe  or  perpetuate. 

*^  la  Aew  domestic  Ufe>4begeiiti7  and  trader*  di&r  fircMU  the  Et^ 
liab  of  equal  rank,  not  ia  eMeB(ia&  bat  in  modes.  Here  are  less 
aeataess  and  eccwoii^,  more  ^Ajoymeat  aad  society.  Emdative 
proAiflion  is  an  Irisk  foUy.  The  gentry  woald  xi¥ai  the  noUltty; 
the  merchant  affiscts  to  surpass*  and  the  shopkeeper  to  appoadl^ 
the  splendour  of  the  gentry.  Hence  patrimonies  are  diliqpadated; 
kence  capital  is  diverted  from  business  to  pleasure:  the  profit 
of  one  entmriae  is  not»  as  in  Eo^and,  embaned  in  another,  bat 
annk  m  a  Tilla  or  an  equipage,  'nie  Englirii  trader  bequeaths*  the 
Irish  ei^oys;  but  his  ei^oyment  is  not  often  elegant,  and  seldom 
secure,  llie  nobility  and  aiBSuent  fpatn  spend  mudk  or  all  their 
{bitnnefl  and  time  in  England;  leamnf^  their  places  to  be  fiHed — ia 
Ike  oouatry,  bv  kmd  I4;eiits — mtkeoity*  by  a  plebeian  aristocrat; 
the  former*  soid^  engaged  in  increasing  and  collectiag  rmits,  can 
have  little  conciliatory  power  witk  Uie  people;  and  the  inftieace  4rf 
the  latter  tends  rather  to  increase  tbtui  oimmiA  the  political  danger. 
Ajpmat  evil.  Not  because  the  country  is  drained  by  rpmittances^ 
but  because  she  is  widowed  of  her  natira  protectors.  The  loss  ia» 
not  of  money,  but  manners;  not  of  wealth*  bitf  of  dviUzatioa  and 


'^The  condition  of  the  peasant  was  of  late  utterly,  and  is  still 
abnost*  barbarous.  What  die  Bemans  found  the  Batons  and  Qer^ 
mans*  the  Britons  fovad  Ike  Irish— ^and  left  them:  the  neglect  of 
the  conquevQia*  tke  degeaesacy  of  theeolonists*  and  the  obstinacy 
of  the  natifes*  kavepresefffed,  even  to  our  day*  Uvmgprpofii  of  tke 
v«aci^  of  Cmsar  and  TamUws  of  this*  many  wiU  afieotto  he  in- 
cvedalooa— of  tike  koirfi*  lest  it  diminisk  the  character  of  their 
eowlry-^  the  EagUh,  because  it  amaigns  tke  wisdom  and  poUoy 
oftkawsystem.  But  tlM  eoqpeacnaed  Iwm  it  to  be  tiiie*  and  tke 
impartial  will  own  it 

'^The  ««ltiiaict  of  tke  land  aeUom  kolds  from  tka  inkcrilor; 
hetwisen  tkem  stand  a  acmes  of  anbtoadkwds  and  tenaata*  eack 
raeeiving  a  fio^Ai  bom.  his  lessee*  but  baving  no  ftwlher  antemst 
ox  oonnexion  wiAlhe  aoiL  Tke  last  in  tke  ieeries  must  provide  for 
tke  profits  of  aB*-4ie  therefore  pwMls  out*  at  rack  rents^  the  lamd 
to  kis  misesiMe  tenantry.  Here  is  no  yeomanry,  no  agncullural 
capit^ist;  no  4^efi  between  ^  landlord  and  labowrer;  and  Ika 
vmda  ^'peasan^*'  and  ^'poar"  are  i^onymona. 

^Thmr  dmeWnrs  am  of  ivrimilm  and  easy  oMmtrwctian— tke 
wmlb  and  floors  of  day,  the  roof  of  sodoc  tham;  wiAin*  am  two 
itmmnnl  diidsions;  ja  me  smaller*:filtky  and  «nfamiiked,  you  woaki 
bumy  anppom  Ae  whak  fattily  ia  ihwpt  ia  the  larger*  on  a  ko^ 
withaal  gmteior  ebimiNiy*  a  somty  fim  warms  ralker  by  its  amnka 
than  its  uaae*  and  discolours  whatever  it  warms.  Glamd  wmdmm 
there  suce  none*  tke  cpen  door  amfdy  sufficing  for  li^t  and  air*  to 
those  who  91^  careless  of  either.    Furniture  they  neither  have*  nor 
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want:  their  food  and  its  preparation  are  aimple — ^potatoes  or  oaten 
cakes^  sour  mflk,  and  sometimes  salted  fish.  In  diink  they  are 
not  so  temperate;  of  all  spirituous  Uquors  diey  are  immoderatdy 
fond,  but  most  of  whiskey,  the  distilled  extract  of  fermented  com. 
In  many  districts,  by  an  ingenious  and  simple  proceas,  they  prepare 
this'  liquor  themselves,  but  clandestinely,  and  to  the  great  n^ury  of 
national  morals  and  revenue.  Were  they  aUowed,  by  private  dis- 
tillation, to  indulge  their  taste  for  inebriety,  their  own  vice  would 
more  effectually  subdue  them  than  centuries  of  war.  Their  dress 
is  mean  and  sq^ualid;  particularly  of  the  females,  whom  you  would 
not  always  distin^ish  from  men  by  their  attire.  Of  personal  clean- 
liness they  have  little  care.  Both  sexes  wear,  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer, lon^  woollen  coats,  or  cloaks,  like  the  sagum  of  their  ances- 
tors. Tne  children  are  generally  half,  and  sometimes  altogedier 
naked;  living,  without  distinction  of  sexes,  in  dirt  and  mire^ahnost 
with  the  cattle.  Yet  from  this  nakedness  and  fihh,  they  grow  up 
to  that  strength  and  stature  for  which  they  are  admirable. 

'*The  peasantry  of  Ireland  are  generally  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  but  utterly  and  disgracendly  ignorant;  few  among  diem 
can  read,  fewer  write.  Hie  Irish  language,  a  barbarous  jargon,  is 
generally,  and  in  some  districts  exclusively,  spoken:  and  with  it 
are  retained  customs  and  superstitions  as  barbarous.     Popish  le- 

f'  ends  and  pagan  tradition  are  confounded,  and  revered :  for  certam 
oly  wells  and'  sacred  places^  they-bave  extraordinary  respect; 
thither  crowd,  the  sick  for  cure,  and  the  sinful  for  expiation;  and 
priests,  deluded  or  deluding,  enjoin  those  pilgrimases  aa  penance, 
or  applaud  them  when  vdhintary,  as  piety.  The  religion  of  soch  a 
people  is  not  to  be  confounded  witli  one  of  the  same  name  professed 
by  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe.  The  University  of  Pnis 
bas  some  tenets  in  common  with  the  Iririi  Papist ;  bat  does  H  now 
believe  that  a  «pring  can  testova  the  cripple,  enlighten  the  blind,  or 
purify  the  guilty? 

'^^in  agricult&ral  pursuits  they  are  neither  active  nor  expert: 
fceteditaiy  inddencd  would  inclme  them  to  employ  their  lands  in 
pasturage ;  and  it  ia  always  more  easy  to  induce  them  to  take  anas, 
than  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  wait  upon  the  seasons.  Even  at 
this  day,  the  sons  of  the  old  inheritors  are  suspected  of  being  more 
i^ady  to  regam  their  possessions  by  their  blood,  than  by  their 
labour.  Their  very  amusements  are  polemical;  fighting  is  a  pas- 
time,  which  they  seldom  assemble  without  enjoying;  not,  indeed, 
with  iron  weapons,  but  with  light  clubs,  which  they  always  cany, 
and  frequently  and  sldlfiilly  use.  When  not  driven  by  necessity  to 
labour,  they  willingly  consume  whole  days  in  sloth,  or  as  wHfisKgly 
employ  them  in  riot;  strange  diversity  of  natnie,  to  love  indoteoDe 
and  hate  quiet-^to  be  reduced  to  slavery,  but  not  yet  to  obedieaoe." 
[pp.  30—37.] 

Such  are  the  people  for  vdibm  the  British  Parltament  is 
called  upon  to  kgislate — whom  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
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illustrious  of  their  eountiymen  is  in  this  hour  of  peril  appoint^ 
ed  to  govern.  They  are  now  in  many  parts  in  a  state  of  insur-* 
rection,  canying  on  a  predatory  warfare  on  an  extended 
scale,  not  against  the  government,  but  against  the  petty 
oppressors  of  their  neighbourhood,  or  those  whom  they  be- 
lieve such,  and  their  abettors ;  including  herein  incidentally 
the  magistracy,  clergy,  and  yeomanry  ot  the  district.  Such 
lawless  proceedings  must  unquestionably  be  put  down  with- 
out delay,  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law ;  though  even  here 
justice  must^  and  we  douot  not  will,  be  tempered  with  mercy. 
jBut  who  can  think  that  this  will  be  enough  to  allay  the 
disorders  of  Ireland?  He  who  does^-  might  well  expect 
to  lay  a  heap  of  flax  upon  a  smouldering  fire,  in  the  vain 
expectation  of  extinguishing  the  flame,  which,  after  a  while, 
will  burst  out  with  redoubled  fury.  So  will  it  be  with  Ire* 
land:  after  scores  of  its  deluded  population  have  been 

fibbeted,  transported,  shot,  if  no  means  be  taken,  apo'h  a 
road  and  liberal  scale,  to  educate  its  peasantry,  who  then, 
and  not  till  then,  may  be  converted  into  civilized  beings,  from 
the  perpetrators  of  deeds  of  cruelty  and  savage  vengeance, 
which,  m  these  enlightened  days,  we  should  expect  only  in  a 
wild  Indian  horde.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  English  govern- 
ment has  already  done  m\ich  towards  the  attainment  of  this 
object;  and  if  by 'much' we  are  to  understand  expended  much 
money,  and  wasted  much  time,  to  little  purpose,  we  admit 
the  fact,  and  refer  to  the  melancholy  history  of  the  Irish 
Charter  Schools  as  evidence  but  too  abundantly  in  point. 
Upon  the  particulars  we  have  neither  room  nor  inclination 
to  enter ;  but  those  who  wish  to  Satisfy  themselves  on  the 
subject,  may  easily  do  it,  by  referring  to  th^  works  of  John 
Howard  the  philanthropist,  and  to  the  report  of  a  more  re- 
cent inspection  of  their  condition,  published  a  lew  ye^trs 
since  by  Mr.  Steven,  the  benevoletit  author  of  the  second 
of  the  pamphlets  now  under  our  review.  The  system  of 
education  promoted  hitherto  in  Ireland  by  the  legislature  has 
been  lavishly  expensive-ropening  a  wide  door  to  the  cupi- 
dity and  peculations  of  jobbers,  a  race  of  which  the  country 
were  well  ridden — and  above  all, it  has  been  sectarian;  we  use 
not  this  latter  term  offensively,  nor  is  it  ours  alone,  as  will 
be  evident  from  the  following  passage  in  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, the  author  of  which  is  no  sectarian,  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  word  is  more  generally,  than  liberally  or  cor- 
rectly^.  employed. 

'*  ]>oinestic  economy,  agricultural  improvement,  the  love  and 
knewledge  of  th^  laws,  the  detection  and  expulsion  of  superstition, 
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Uie  ^gnmih  «id  iniaflnoi  of  trae  mett^-^rlM  cin  uipitl  IheBi 
sMomg  a  people  vttoiiy  ^vk  and  Wind  ?  Of  four  mSnmm — Ike 
fNXilMMe  fiopiuatioa — mie  miUien  perlMqps  can  wiite  and  read;  of 
thU  millkm,  throe  fourtha  are  Proteslaats  aad  Proleatant  IHmo- 
tect:  there  remains  a  solid  mass  of  dangeroua  and  obotiaale 
ignorance ;  not  all,  but  chiefly  Catholic.  Ine  laws  of  God  thej 
take  on  trust,  of  the  land  on  guess,  and  despise  or  insult  botk 
The  Government  publishes  proclamations,  the  rebel  chiefs  manifes- 
toes— the  rebel  soldier  reads  neither:  his  spiiitual  or  secular  leader 
he  follows  into  implicit  ttBasoki;  incsy[>able  of  discussing  tnotiTes  or 
being  tnKgfatened  by  tesiflts;  and  thus  the  fdly  and  defeat  of  one 
msurrectien  do  oot  detef  from  anotlwr.  In  aH  our  perils  it  is  an 
inpoitant  truth— <Oie  veeA  danger  is  in  those  -who  cannot  read,  te 
true  security  in  thoaa  f4v»  can.  Superior  knowled^  is  one  cause 
sadl  blanch -of  tl»FnteiUaitasoindiuiey,fh>m«vydhA(e  OMfaolics 
flwst  eoiandpaie  temselves.  The  tonedy  otf  ^e  eril  nsiiat  be 
soiight  inita  cauoes;  a  narrow  and  oeetarkn  nfancrfpiMic  edaea- 
tion,  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  popish  priesttModt  tbo  aboenee  or 
indolence  of  the  estaUudied  cleqQr— '•euaees  of  mofe  and  grcaior 
CYils  than  Ireland  thinks,  or  England  would  belioTe.  To  ^ 
Government  I  should  say— '^  Educate  your  people:"  I  cava  not  by 
what  system,  if  it  be  capadous;  nor  at  what  cost,  if  it  be  pmdnc- 
tive/'  [PP-  ^^y  41  •] 

These  are  atatespan-lilbe  viewa^  and  though  we  haviekMig 
entertained^  and  still  streauously  support  ihemt  w«  hMitefte 
not,  on  that  account^  to  say  that  they  are  the  only  enea 
which  can  be  adopted  with  any  rational  ipcoapeet  of 
auccesa. 

One  atep  was,  perhaps^  taken  in  the  advaneenettt  of  this 
plan,  when  Parliamentaqr  proteotioa  and  aaoiefaace  was 
granted  to  the  Dublin  Society  for  the  Ednoation-of  the  Poor 
in  Irelaad^  mnd  thoi^g^  at  the  commmCftifiit  of  ke  opoA* 
tiona  large  auiaa  were  impradeatly  waated  in  ea^ennvo 
bttildinga»  and  aa  much  apent  in  a  nftodel  adaom-^romn, 
useleaa  aa  a  model,  as  woiud  have  eduaated  two  thousand 
children  annually  ;-^we  rejoice  to  find,  from  the  candid  ad* 
miaaion  of  Mr.  dterei^  the  active  agent  of  a  rival  inatita- 
tion,  if  betwaea  them  ther«  can  be  any  rivalry,  but  &at  at 
doing  good ;  that  thia  error  haa  been,  in  a  gpreatmeasiirB,  oor« 
rectedy  and  ithat  the  inatitutioa  ia  rapidly  inoreaaing  in  one* 
fulness,  and  ia  the  regular  adoption  of  a  prudent  and  IftenI 
distribution  of  th^  lar^a  Parhameniaiy  grants  entmated  to 
its  management;  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  cnnnnnaity, 
without  distinction  of  sect  or  party.  Let  then  sack  an 
institution  be  encouraged,  bat  ki  not  its  encouragement 
operate  to  the  exclusion  of  jothers  from  a  protection  and 
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aaN9taaoe  to  wbioh  they  haye  at  least  an  equal  claim. 
TlMve  are  iMny  beneYolent  indiYuliials^  and  we  .find  that 
Mr.  Steven  10  of  tbw  number,  who  object  to  all  Parlaamen- 
Wtf  grants  for  prosM^ting  the  work  oC  educatioii*  which 
they  would  leave  to  the  apontaneoua.  exertions  of  mrate 
charity.  We,  however,  are  of  a  different  opiniou;.  and  when 
we  find,  that  after  the  Dublin  society  had  been  four  years 
in  operation,  its  annual  income  from  subscriptiona amounted 
not  to  seventy  pounds  ;  when  we  learn  also,  from  oae  of  the 
woriks  before  iis»  that  notwithstanding  every  exertion  in  its 
favour  which  ingenuity  and  seal  could  make^  the  Hiberman 
society  has  been  compelled  prematardy  to  throw  some  of 
its  acnools,  in  a  great  measure,  up<Nai  their  own  resources, 
to  Iiqiudate'  a  large  debt  to  its  treasturer ;  whilst  want  of 
funds  prevents  the  esstabUshssent  of  others  in  hondreds  of 
districts*  which  need,  and  would  welcome  them ;  we  cannot 
but  be  satisfied  that,  with  respect  to  Ireland  at  least,  the 
time  for  leaving  her  to  her  own  resources,  or  for  casting 
her  igBorant  population  on  the  vohmtary  benovolence  even 
of  the  Bfitirii  public^  has  not  yet  arrived. 

With  three  millions  to  educate,  she  stands  in  need  of  the 
assistance  of  the  public  purse ;  an<i  that  assistance  should  It- 
beralfy  be  acconmd  to  her.  The  great  difiicuibr  is^  in  guard* 
is^  apnnsd a ptofuse  expenditure;  the  superseaing-ofallpri* 
v«le«xertioBs>  on  which  the  success  of  education  must  mainly 
defend ;  and  the  eonducting  of  that  work  in  the  spirit  of 

Criy  and  proselytism, — ^more  dangerous,  to  Ireland  than 
r  mresent  condilioB.  To  meet  these  objections,  we 
woulo  suggest,  as  Ae  oudine  of  a  national  provision  for 
the  education  of  her  illiterate  papulation,,  that  aid  shouUbe 
granted  to  the  vatkms  infltKtntions  now  established^  or 
wlueh  may  hereafiber  be  commenced  for  tke  instruction  of 
the  ifoot,  m  pix>portioni  to  Ae  nnmbef  of  cdnldosn  whom 
they  teadh^  nat  without  regard  to  the  pecidiar  religious 
tenelw.  which  they  inculcatew  This  aod  should  be  on.  a 
hybmd  scaje,  suited  to  Ae  eveatness.  of  the  empire  by 
wUda  it  is  granted,  and  tci  me  necesMtiea  of  the  peopfc 
who  sequtre  it ;  yet  should  it  not  be  suffieient  to  eflm^ 
luate  Ae  work  alone,  but  proportiomrte  to  the  private 
exertiona  made  for  its  accomplishment.  Care  also  should 
be  taken^  by  Aoe  inspeetion,  that  the  grants  are  properly 
afppland ;  thongk  this  would,  in  a  great  measure^  appear 
firook^Ae  ittcnease  of  schoolfl  and  of  scholaiis. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  tiie  peculiar  situation  of 
Irelatid  cannot,    however,   conceal  fimn  tiiemeelves  the 
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obstacles  presented  to  the  progress  of  education  there,  in  a 

Ereponderating  Catholic  population.  That  clarity  which 
opeth  all  thin^;  wonld  induce  an  expectation  that,  if  the 
priesthood  of  this  church  were  satisfied,  byaserurancea  from 
l}ovemment^  that  the  education  of  the  ignorant  of  their 
community  should  be  conducted  under  their  own  super* 
intendence,  they  would  gladly  accept  of  the  proffered  boon. 
The  very  offer  of  it  would,  however,  we  are  aware,  alarm 
the  prejudices  of  a  great  portion  of  our  Protestant  country- 
men, who  would  iunnitely  rather  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  not  educated  at  all,  •  than  that  they  were  educated  in 
the  principles  of  the  Romish  Church.  Their  orthodoxy 
we  do  not  envy;  and  readily  as  we  concede  to  them 
the  praise  of  being  actuated  by  proper,  and  even  by 
pious  motives,  we  cannot  very  hi^ly  laud  their  penetra- 
tion. If  the  Roman  Catholic  prelacy  consent  to  the  educa- 
ti<m  of  the  illiterate  members  of  their  communion; — and  we 
think  they  soon  must  do  so,  even  upon  the  principles  of 
•elf-defence ;— ^care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  educate 
them — we  have  no  right  to  inquire  out  of  what  books,  or 
in  what  tenets,  so  that  they  can  read  correctly,  in  any  into 
which  they  may  hereafter  choose  to  look.  We  have  thus 
given  them  the  power  of  reading  the  Bible ;  the  will  we 
cannot  give,  nor,  in  their  education,  the  opportunity,  with- 
out violating  those  principles  of  leaving  every  one  to  the 
indulgence  of  his  own  sentiments  in  matters  of  religion ; 
of  mamtaining  whatever  tenets,  following  whatever  mode 
of  worship,  he  pleases ;  upon  which  all  education  produc- 
tive of  national  advantage  to  Ireland  must  proceed.  If  we 
cannot  do  what  we  would,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  doing 
what  we  can:  and  whilst  we  admit  that  the  holding  up  the 
traditions  of  men  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  oracles  of 
God,  is  an.  absurd  and  dangerous  doctrine;  whilst  we  are 
as  fully  satisfied  as  any  one  can  be,  that  denying  to  the 
laity  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  a  priest,  is  worse ;  we  are  yet  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
the  general  education  of  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland, 
even  in  these  principles,  is  the  only  practicable  way  which 
human  ingenuity  can  devise  to  get  tnem  out  of  them.  If 
they  are  taught  to  read  the  Douay  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, they  are  (|ualified  to  read  the  Protestant  version  of 
them ;  and  this,  in  a  country  where  all  forms  of  religion  are 
tolerated  by  law,  is  all  that  we  can  have  a  right  to  ^ve,  by 
any  legislative  or  coercive  means.  Even  should  raey  not 
be  permitted  at  school  to  read  the  Bible  at  all,  the  enabling 
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them  to  r^ad  renders  it  no  longer  a  sealed  book,  to  them/ 
and.  opens  the  waj^  for  admonitions  on  the  duty  and  impor- 
tance of  perusing  it  for  themselyes.  These  we  may — these 
every  Christian  ought  to  address  to  them ;  and  amongst  an 
educated  population^  we  have  no  fear  for  the  success  of 
genuine  Christianityt  in  these  days  of  active  e^^ertion  for  its 
spreads  .  When  that  character  can  be  applied  to  Ireland ; 
when  all,  or  even  the  great  majority,  of  its  inhabitants  cai^ 
read  the  Bible  if  they  will,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  Catholic  clergy  will  find  themselves  compelled  to  re-* 
nounce  the  antichnstian  practice  of  forbidding  its  perusal 
to  their  flocks. 

And  here  an  important  question  arises,  and  must  be  met ; 
namely ,  whether,  in  the  event  of  anticipating  such  a  period, 
or  from  any  other  cause,  that  clergy  should  refuse  to  fur- 
ther the  education  of  their  people,  they  should  be  permitted 
to  oppose  it?  The  author  of  the  State  of  Ireland  shall 
answer  the  inquiry  for  us : 

"  To  the  Catholic  priesthood  I  would  say,  '  You  pirofess  to  be 
ministers  of  tight,  not  of  darkness ;  you  should  advance  learnings 
SHALL  not  impede  it ;  your  tenets  shall  not  be  invaded,  but  your 
flocks  SHALL  be  instructed.  If  you  will  not  co-operate  in  a  gene- 
rous system  of  national  education,  expect  no  favour  from  the 
nation — you  shall  have  none."  [pp.  42, 43.] 

4 

They  may,  if  they  please,  (fq^  according  to  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  England  they  have  a  right  to  do  it,)  main- 
tain that  a  piece  of  wafer  is  the  real  body  of  Christ,  and  eat 
it  a  thousand  times  over;  they  may  worship  saints,  bow 
down  to  images,  work  miracles  if  they  can;  for  all  lliese  arii 
matters  between  God  and  their  consciences.*  Biit  they  m&y 
not  keep  the  people  in  ignorance;  for  ignorance  is  the  nufse 
of  crimes,  irrespective  of  all  religious  opinions  and  obser- 
vances highly  injurious  to  the  community,  of  which  they 
are  members ;  whose  interests  they  are  bound  to  promilte, 
whose  welfare  they  have  no  right  to  obstruct.  It  may  b^ 
difficult,  indeed,  to  hit  upon  any  direct  means  of  compelling 
them  to  the  performance  of  their  duW,  but  there  are  indirect 
ones,  which  would,  we  apprehend,  be  efficacious.  Firmly 
and  decidedly  should  the  government  and  the  legislature 
adhere  to  the  recommendation  just  quoted,  and  make  co-ope- 
ration in  the  work  of  educating  the  populace  of  Ireland,  a 
sine  qua  nonot  any  amelioration  in  the  present  uncomfortable 
condition  of  her  Koman  Catholic  hierarchy  and  priesthood. 
There  exists,  we  believe,  a  very  great  difference  of  opinion 
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aaMiesI  tkem  upon  diis  knportant  pomt;  be  it  therefore  tk 
cftte  m  tlM  exectttire  on  me  met.  to  eneomage  tkoae  ivko 
support  t^  liberftl,  imd  pnbticlj  tmi  priiraetely  to  disoos- 
nge  and  dwcou&tamAce  those  who  adnere  to  liie  illiberal 
one.  Speeches  and  kttera  of  the  Loid  LievteBant,  aiida 
jrraeious  or  a  cool  reception  at  the  Castle,  hare  tiiek  effect 
ID  Dublin  and  throughout  the  country,  and  that  effect  ni^t 
easily  be  increased.  The  measures  we  have  proposed  we 
lo  operate  upon  the  clergy;  there  is  one  admirably  calculated 
to  operate  upon  Ae  people,  whom  you  cannot  force  to  be 
■astructed,  to  which  we  would  call  die  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature and  the  public,  by  extracting  the  following  passage 
from  the  *  Siaie  oflrehnd/ 

**  I  should  even — ^not  unhcsitalmg^y — ^venture  to  propose,  thai 
ifaose  only  should  vote  at  elections  who  could  write  and  lead  thetr 
own  affidavits  of  registry  .>  lUs  principle  is  not  novel  in  our  consti- 
tution ;  our  wise  ancestors  promoted  learning  by  granting,  even  to 
criminals,  the  benefit  of  aeigy.  Would  it  net  be  as  efficacious, 
and  aioie  just,  to  extend  to  a  oeitain  profioiency  in  letteis,  aot 
pardon,  but  privSege;  net  impunky  in  crime,  but  advnnccmgnt 
m  political  power?  Is  it  not  monstioss^  in  theory  as  wdl  aapsae- 
tios»  that  the  grossest  igpierance  should  influence  the  dioioe  of  a 
leg^sti^,  as  much  as  the  most  cullivaled  understanding — that  tbe 
enu§^tened  should  be  overborne  m  tl^e  highest  exercise  of  ralioaal 
liberty,  by  the  rude  and  bari>arous7  Yet  thus  it  is,  and  the  pri- 
manr  assemblies  of  Ireland  are  swayed  by  brutal  igaovanoe  and 
promgate  perjurr.  We  have  seen,  m  some  ooimties,  the  msgority 
of  eonstitaents  driven^  like  cattle,  to  the  Imstnigs*  We  have  seen 
than — ttttsUe  even  to  spesfc  Bn^sb— attempt  to  pott  in  IrisL 
We  know  that  these  miseiabis  creatures  are  weapons  wielded  by 
the  gentry  against  each  oAer  at  electioDS,  and  by  dmnagogues 
against  tb  gientry  in  rebellions^  Is  this  to  be  home :  From  such 
tuibid  and  poisoned  sources,  can  thastreambe  pure  and  salntaryr 
[pp.  41,  40.1 


In  tills  reconunendation  we  most  cordially  agree;  but 
we  have  no  hesitation  as  to  its  justice  or  propriety,  proTided 
a  system  of  national  education  be  previously  estaUished. 
upon  a  broad  and  liberal  basia,  and  that  the  exclusion  of  the 
unlettered  from  a  franchise  which  they  are  manifestly  unfit 
to  exercise,  should  not  commence  until  sufficieit  time  has 
been  given  to  adults  to  learn  to  read,  as  they  easily  may  do ; 
and  beyond  readir^  we  see  no  reason  for  the  disqnnufica- 
tion  to  extend.  Tnose  who  are  taught  to  read  will  aoon  be 
anxious  to  learn  to  write,  a  mK>re  difficult  operation,  and  less 
essential  acquisition ;  whilst,  with  the  modifkations  which 
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we  pfopose,  exclusion  from  the  elective  franchise  will  be 
the  fault  of  the  person  excluded,  and  his  fault  alone.  He 
may  be  educated  if  he  will ;  if  he  will  not^  he  can  have  no 
right  to  complain  of  exclusion  from  the  choice  of  legisla- 
tors, which  would-be  unjustly  confined  to  the  rich^  the 
noble,  or  the  powerful ;  whilst,  when  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion were  gratuitously  opened  to  all^  it  would  be  wisely  and 
equitably  taken  from  the  ignorant.  Gratuities  to  able 
and  zealous  teachers ;  provision  for  trifling  rewards  to  dili-r 
gent  scholars;  larger, perhaps,  inbothinstances,  to  Catholics 
than  Protestants,  should  it,  upon  consideration,  be  deemed 
wise  to  make  any  distinction,  as  we  are  not  certain  that  it 
would  be;  the  visitation  of  die  public  schools  by  the  clergy 
and  gentry  in  their  neighbourhood,  especial  care  being 
taken.in  the  latter  respect  to  avoid  all  grounds  of  irritation 
on  religious  diiferences ;  and  the  establishment  of  parochial 
libraries,  are  some  of  the  minor  encouragements  of  the 
great  and  necessary  work  of  education  in  Ireland,  at  which 
we  can  only  glance,  without  attempting  to  follow  them 
into  their  details. 

From  these  hints  on  the  best  and  most  practicable  means 
of  promoting  the  general  education  of  the  Irish  Catholics^ 
we  turn,  at  tne  conclusion  of  our  remarks  on  this  important 
subject,  to  the  necessity  of  at  least  preventing  the  priest- 
hood of  that  communion  from  impeding  a  work  which,  as 
a  body,  they  seem  not  disposed  to  turther.  From  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Steven,  on  which  we  can  implicitly  rely,  we 
rejoice  to  learn,  that  in  the  schools  of  the  Hibernian  Society, 
nearly  sixty  thousand  children  and  adults  are  at  present 
educated ;  most  of  them  beings  Catholics,  freauently  taught 
by  CathoKo  teaehe? s,  and  in  many  cases  in  Catnolic  chapels. 
Here,  as  in;  schools  for  all  denominations  should  always  be 
the  case,  though  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  that  on  a 
grand  national  system  of  education  for  Ireland  such 
schools  would  be  the  best,  the  Bible  is  taught  without 
note  or  coHiment ;  and  because  it  is  so,  the  vigorous  oppo- 
sition of  the  greater  part  of  the  Catholic  clei-gy  has  been 
increasingly  excited  against  them« 

**  In  some  counties,"  says  our  author,  "  it  has  been  most 
cnatrageous.  The  enemies  of  education  have,  in  one  place, 
l>umra  a  very  excellent  school-house  and  a  master's  dwelling- 
liouse,   and    afterwards  proceeded   cruelly  to  card*  the   mas- 

*  This  diabolical  prooesa  is  effected  by  driving  a  Dumber  of  nails  tfarottgh 
a.  board,  in  imitation  of  a  card.    Tbey  strip  the  object  of  their  fury,  and 
drag  this  instnunent  of  torture  up  and  down  the  bare  back,  till  the  ribs 
and  backbone  are  bared.    Mortification  and  death  freqntntly  follow. 
VOL.  IV. — NO.  8.  Z 
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ter»  and  in  doing  so,  the?  brdce  two  ribs  on  one  aide,  and 
the  other,  so  that  his  hfe  was  despaired  oC  In  a  mnltitttde  of 
instances,  the  whole  artillery  of  the  cnnrchy  allowed  tn  that  amnity^ 
has  been  opened  on  the  offending  parents  who  dared  to  exercise 
the  inalienable  right  of  disposing  of  dieir  child^n  as  they  pleased. 
Numbers  have,  notwithstanding,  exercised  this  right,  fearless  of 
the  consequences,  and,  in  the  face  of  threatenings  the  most  appal- 
ling, have  continued  their  children  at  the  schools  of  the  Society; — 
others,  alarmed  and  terrified,  with  grief  have  confessed  that  they 
must  withdraw  them.**  [pp.  36,  37.] 

**  In  one  place,'*  he  afterwards  tells  us,  "  the  priest  stands 
at  the  comer  of  the  street,  with  a  whip  in  his  luuid,  to  dias* 
tise  the  children  belonging  to  his  flock,  whom  he  fiiids  goii^ 
to  the  Society's  School.  It  is  curious  to  see  these  deu  crea- 
tures walking  down  with  cautious  steps  towards  the  dread- 
ed comer.  A  number  thus  are  collected^  and  then  a  general 
burst  takes  place,  and  a  race  also  between  the  priest  and  them. 
In  this  way,  but  few  are  caught.  Where  is  the  magistrate  who  can 
suffer  such  thing^s?  Were  such  a  course  to  be  foUowed  by  a  Pro- 
testant minister,  in  case  any  of  the  children  of  his  flock  were 
going  to  a  Catholic  school,  what  an  uproar  would  there  be,  and  the 
whole  country  would  presently  ring  with  the  ilUberahty  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. And  there  are  not  a  few  Protestants,  who  can  quietly 
suffer  the  priest  to  take  his  course,  who  would  join  in  the  cry 
against  the  Protestant  minister,  were  he  to  imitate  him.**  [pp.  43, 
44.] 

These  things  should   not— ^these  things  must  not  be. 
Decidedly  opposed  as  we  are  to  all  attenopts  to  force  the 
children  of  Catholic  parents  to  attend  in  Protestant  schools, 
or  in  any  school  wnere  they  are  compelled  to  read  the 
Bible,  whether  they  will  or  no,  where  they  are  willing  to 
come,  and  the  parents  are  willing  to  let  them,  the  Catl^Uc 
priests  must  not  be  permitted  to  prevent  their  attendance, 
by  any  other  means  than  opening  schools  conducted  on 
their  own  principles,  in  which,  if  the  proposed  plan  of  a 
national  eoucation  be  adopted,  due  care  must  oe   taken 
that  the  children  who  prefer  attending  them,  are  instmcted 
in  reality,  and  not  merely  in  pretence.    This  Protestants 
neither  can  nor  ought  to  prevent  their  doing;  nor  do  we 
know  how,  consistently  with  the  preservation  of  the  richts 
of  conscience  inviolate,  they  can  be  prevented  wieldaig 
a^inst  such  of  their  flocks  as  prefer  a  Protestant  Bible 
education  to  theirs,  the  spiritual  thunders  of  the  church ; 
though  we  are  satisfied,  that,  education  has  already  made 
sufficient  progr^s  in  Ireland  to  lessen  the  terror  of  this 
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artillery.  As  that  woric  advanoeB,  excommunications  and 
anathemas  will  gradnally  lose  their  force.  The  moment^ 
however,  that  any  thing  like  a  temporal  punishment,  or 
injury,  is  either  attempted  by  itself,  or  follows  as  a  necessary 
consequence  from  a  spiritual  excommunication,  an  offence 
cognizable  by  the  laws  has  been  committed,  and  one  of 
which  immediate  cognizance  ought  to  be  taken.  Magis- 
trates cannot  do  this,  without  proper  and  legal  informattons 
before  them.  With  such  in  either  of  the  cases  which 
we  have  cited,  or  in  any  of  a  similar  nature,  they  would 
have  declined  to  act  upon  them  at  their  peril ;  and  the 
Government  would  do  wisely,  as  well  as  justly,  in  directing 
their  prosecution  at  the  public  expense.  Ireland  has  now 
an  able  and  efficient  attorney-general,  and,  we  doubt  not,  but 
that  on  a  proper  representation  of  such  a  procedure,  he 
would  do  his  duty. 

Ireland,  we  are  rejoiced  to  find, from  Mr.  Steven's  report  of 
his  recent  visit  to  many  of  its  districts,  affords,  at  the  present 
moment,  in  the  midst  of  all  its  distresses  and  disturbances, 
the  most  encouraging  prospects  for  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
which  we  strenuously  recommend  as  the  great  means  or  her 
improvement — the  system,  without  an  immediate  resort  to 
v^hose  principle,  whatever  becomes  of  its  details,  we  have  no 
hope  of  her  salvation.    "  The  growins  desire  of  the  Catholic 
'*  parents  for  the  education  ot  their  children,  has  compelled 
"  the  priests,"  he  tells  us,  '*  to  open  schools  in  a  way  of  self- 
"  defence.     In  these  schools  they  can  no  longer  (as  formerly 
'^  they  did  in  what  are  called  schools)  abstain  to  teach  iJie  chil* 
'*  dren  to  read.*^  Open  therefore,  we  say,  and  encourage  when 
opened,  more  Protestant  schools,  or  raiher  more  schools  for 
aU ;  and  we  shall  have  more  Catholic  ones  in  self-defence. 
In  self-defence  also,  they  must  ultimately  take,  even  though 
they  should  at  first  reject,  the  Government  bounty,  which  we 
propose  for  the  increase  of  these  institutions.    It  will  be 
evident  to  our  readers,  that,  for  reasons  already  assigned,  we 
join  not  in  this  benevolent  writer's  well-meant,  but  he  must 
permit  us  to  add,  somewhat  intemperate  assertion,  that 
'*  every  school  in  Ireland,  in  which  the  sacred  scriptures  are 
''  not  read  daily,  may  be  accounted  a  nuisance  instead  of  a 
««  blessing,  inasmuch  as  the  probable  good  is  overbalanced 
"  1>y  the  probable  evil  ;'*  yet  are  we  satisfied,  that  by  pursu- 
ing the  temperate  and  conciliatory  plan  which  we  recom<- 
niend,  instead  of  the  compulsory  or  partial  one,  which  must 
result  from  bis  principle — correct,  we  admit,  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  whoUy  inappUcable  to  the  present  state  of  Ire- 
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land, — ^the  object  which  we  equally  have  in  view,  will  be  more 
speedily  attained — ^the  universal  establishment  in  that 
country  of  a  system  of  education,  which  shall  teach  its  po- 
pulation, from  the  best  and  only  infidlible  source  of  instruc- 
tion, their  relative  duties,  **  to  fear  an  oath,  to  obey  magia- 
"  trates,  to  fear  God,  and  hononr  the  king." 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  exertions  of  the  Hiber- 
nian Society,  affords  abundant  encouragement  for  making 
the  effort  we  recommend,  and  as  convincing  evidence  as 
could  be  desired  of  the  practical  advantages  of  educating 
tiie  poor.  The  districts  in  which  it  lias  established 
schools,  though  formerly  the  most  turbulent,  are  now  free 
from  insurrections  and  disturbances.  The  most  gratifying 
testimony  has  been  every  where  borne  to  its  usefuness. 

*^  There  have,*'  writes  Mr.  Steven,  and  we  can  give  full  credence  to 
his  assertions, ''  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  children,  and 
above  seven  thousand  adults,  entered  our  schools  since  their  com- 
mencement; and  I  have  never  heard  of  one  scholar  who  had  been 
educated  by  us,  being  arraigned  for  any  crime.  When  it  is,  I  believe, 
calculated,  that  twenty-one  out  of  every  thousand,  are  committed 
to  prison  in  Ireland, — who  can  fully  estimate  the  value  of  an  insti- 
tution, which  has  snatched  above  three  thousand  feUow-creatnres 
from  ihe  jaws  of  ruin,  and  formed  them  for  futui^  usefulness  ? — 
Above  three  thousand  who  would  have  been  the  corrupters  of  tens 
of  thousands  by  their  bad  example,  are  now  trained  up  to  be  an 
example  of  industry,  honesty,  and  dutiful  submission  to  the  laws. 
Let  the  enemies  of  education  for  ever  be  ashamed : — ^let  the  friends 
of  the  poor '  thank  Ood,  and  take  courage. "  [pp.  50,51.] 

The  poor  themselves  are,  and  will  be  encouragers  of  the 
work  ot  education.  In  some  places  they  have  volunteered 
their  services  in  the  erection  of  schools,  and  have  laboured 
at  them  without  recompense  or  reward.  Let  the  Qowen^ 
ment  but  employ  them  in  a  similar  manner,  and  educate 
their  children  in  the  schools  which  the  parents  assist  in 
erecting ;  and  they  need  not  employ  soldiers  in  suppressing 
their  insurrections ;  or  the  executioner  in  punishing  their 
leaders  at  the  least,  and  perhaps  also  but  too  many  igno- 
rant victims  of  their  artfril  delusions. 

The  continued  absence  of  the  great  landed  proprietors 
from  their  estates,  is  an  evil  of  no  ordinary  magmtode  ;  and 
one,  we  admit,  at  the  outset,  extremely  difficult  to  cuite.  It 
has  been  calculated,  that  since  the  Union,  one  hundred  ssmI 
fifty  millions  of  money,  at  the  least,  have  been  drawn  out 
of  Ireland,  and  spent  in  foreign  lands,  instead  of  fonooii^ 
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as  a  great  proportion  of  it  should  have  formed,  a  capital  for 
the  improrement  of  the  agricultare,  commerce,  and  manu 
factures  of  the  countrjr,  mm  whose  impoverished  and  im- 
poverishing resources  it  was  wrung.     But  it  is  not  of  the 
mere  loss  of  money  that  we,  on  behalf  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Irish  tenantry,  or  that  they  upon  their  own  behalf, 
complain.    The  absence  of  their  landlords  leaves  them  not 
only  without   protectors,   but   with  oppressors    in   their 
stead,  and,  what  is  worse,  with  oppresssors  acting  in  their 
name,  and  under  their  delegated  autnority.    Hence,  instead 
of  the  confidence  and  mutual  good  offices  which  should 
subsist  and  be  cultivated  between  tenant  and  landlord,  the 
tiller  and  the  owner  of  the  soil,  unfeeling  neglect  on  the  one 
hand,  hatred  and  distrust  on  the  other,  are — not  the  bonds 
which  unite,  but  the  cold  or  angry  feelings  which  sever 
their  interests  and  affections,  never  to  re-unite.     Living 
more  expensively  abroad  than  he  would,  or  need  do  at  home, 
the  Irish  proprietor  has  no  object  but  to  draw  from  tenants 
whom  he  does  not  know,  and  for  whom  he  does  not  care, 
as  high  a  rental  as  can  be  procured.  This,  too,  he  naturally 
accomplishes  by  means  the  least  troublesome  to  himself; 
and  to  accelerate  his  selfish  and  unpatriotic  purpose,  a  set 
of  agents  have  arisen,  peculiar,  though  not  indigenous, 
to  the  soil ;  of  whose  improvement  they  are  the  bane,  of 
whose  peasantry  they  are  the  curse.    We  scarcely  need 
complete  our  allusion,  by  naming  the  middle-men,  as  those 
weU-4uiown  speculators  are  not  inaptly  called,  who  take 
leases  of  the  estates  of  absentee  proprietors,  that  they 
may  let  and  re-let  them  at  advanced  rents,  but  in  smaller 
portions,  to  those  who  till  the  ground.  The  higher  they  pay, 
the  more  they  exact ;  hence  he  who  is  the  best  nominal  tenant 
of  the  landlord,  becomes  the  worst  landlord  of  the  real  tenants. 
In  their  interest  he  has  no  concern;  in  their  welfare  no 
stake.    If  they  pay  him  his  rent,  though  they  and  their 
children  should  ^o  naked,  half-starved,  and  uneducated,  to 
do  so— it  is  well,  what  is  the  rest  to  him?    "  Look  ye  to 
that,"  he  might,  indeed,  say  to  the  actual  proprietor  of  the 
soil,  the  natural  protector  of  the  tenantry,  as  he  laughs  in 
his  sleeve  at  the  tolly  whence  he  derives-  his  gains ;  but  he 
thinks  of  those  gains,  and  says  it  not.    Nouiing,  indeed, 
that  can  tend  to  undeceive  the  proprietor — nothing  that  can 
awaken  him  from  his  dream  or  security  to  the  rmn,  which, 
unless  speedily  prevented,  if  distant  is  certain,  and  may  too, 
be  near  at  hand,  accompanies  across  the  channel  the  remit- 
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tances  of  rent;  and  if  die  pubUe  papers  should  iafionn  hioi 
of  insurrections  on  his  estate,  of  the  ousting  of  his 
tenants,  the  distress  of  their  cattle  and  potatoes ;  burmngs, 
bayonetings,and  murders — ^he  feels  the  rental  ui  his  pocket; 
stirs  the  fire  of  the  room  in  which  he  is  wintering  for  eco- 
nomy, at  Buxton,  Harrowgate,  Cheltenham,  or  Bath ;  takes 
his  snuff  and  his  claret,  and  thanks  God  that  he  lives  not  in 
sueh  a  cursed  place.  He  should  know,  however,  and  if  he 
does  not  know,  he  must  be  told; — ^he  should  feel  for  his  own 
sake,  if  not  for  his  country's,  that  these  mischiefe  might  have 
been  prevented,  had  he  been  where  he  ought  to  be, — at 
home.  There  he  must  be  soon,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  if  he 
wishes  to  have  a  home  worth  going  to. 

"  If  they  will  shut  their  eyes/'  remarks  Mr.  Steven,  with  great  force 
and  truth,  **  on  the  danger  which  threatens,  it  will  only  accelerate  the 
crisis.  They  may  instruct  their  agents  to  seize  the  poor  man's 
little  stock,  and  force  bim  from  the  land ;  this  may  be  done  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  The  land  and  cabin  will  then  be  vacant, 
but  where  will  he  find  one  hardy  enough  to  occupy  the  deserted 
spot?  This  system  may  be  persevered  in,  perhaps,  until  half  or 
more  of  the  estate  is  without  tenants.  But  I  ask,  where  is  all  this 
to  end  r  [p.  19.] 

For  the  sake,  not  of  this  writer,  but  of  the  absentee  pro- 
prietors, we  will' give  this  short,  answer  to  his  question : — in 
their  own  ruin,  certainly;  too  probably  in  the  ruin  of  their 
country,  also.  Their  estates  will  be  untenanted;  their 
income  reduced  or  annihilated ;  the  plebeian  aristocracy, 
which  the  neglect  of  their  duties  has  created,  will  beeoose 
proprietors,  or  mortgagees  eauivalent  to  proprietors,  of  their 
patrimonial  lands,  and  pay  ror  them  in  tneir  produce. 

To  prove — if  proof  to  the  dullest  intellect,  the  most  pre* 
judiced  mind,  can  here  be  necessary — ^that  the  evils  of  ^he 
system  of  middle-men,  which  we  ace  now  severely  reprobai- 
ing,  is  not  tiieoretical,  or  imaginary,  but  real  and  practical ; 
felt  as  strongly  as  it  has  been  described ;  we  wiU  rdate  a 
simple  fact  which  lately  came  to  our  knowledge.  A  geor 
tleman  of  fortune  in  the  north  of  England,  where  he  has  laise 
landed  estates,  acquired  in  right  of  his  wife  consideralm 
property  in  Ireland,  which  he  leased  out  on  the  plaaadopted 
oy  the  native  absentees.  Complaints  poured  m,  koWerov 
from  the  tenantry,  who  probably  had  hopes,  that  to 
an  English  landlord  they  should  not  complain  in  vaia; 
and  the  event  justified  their  expectations.  Unable  to 
leave  home  himself,  he  sent  over  aa   intelligent   agpeat. 
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in  his  neighbcmrhood,  who  found  the  misemble  occupiers 
of  the  land  in  a  stade  of  the  greatest  wretcJiedness  and 
want ;  yet  their  onl^  entreaty  wa8»  that  they  might  be  per«> 
mitted  to  hold  their  cabins  and  potatoe  groimds  of  his 
honour^B  honour,  and  their  good  young  lady»  themselves, 
and  not  of  a  middle-man,  who  took  all  they  had,  if  their 
rent  was  not  paid  to  the  very  day;  and  so  oppressed  them 
in  every  possible  shape,  that  tfa!ey  had  no  heart  to  do  any- 
'  thing  for  themselves.  Rent  they  did  not  make  an  object; 
they  would  pay  as  much  as  they  then  did,  or  more,  would 
his  honour  but  be  pleased  to  grant  them  their  request. 
They  wcve  gratified  in  their  wishes;  a  prud^it  agent 
was  stationed  on  the  spot;  their  landlord  occasionally 
visited  them — his  other  necessary  engagements  would  not 
permit  him  to  do  more ; — their  condition  was  improved ;  his. 
rental  increased,  the  parties  w^e  satisfied  and  benefited 
by  a  change  so  simple,  and  so  easy  to  be  made. 

This  was  doing  ail  that  an  English  landlord  could  do  for 
his  Irish  tenantry,  but  not  all  that  an  Irishman  can  do  for 
his.  He  may — he  can — ^he  ou^ht  to  reside  the  greater  portion 
of  his  time,  at  least,  upon  his  estate.  As  he  has  no  occa- 
sion to  trust  to  agents  and  to  factors,  he  will  find  it  to  his 
advantage  not  to  employ  them,  or  at  any  rate  to  employ  them 
but  under  his  inkmMiate  eye.  That  there  are  amongst  this 
class,  many  upright  and  honourable  men,  we  mean  not  to 
deny,  fi>r  m  England  at  least  we  have  known  many  such ; 
but  we  lay  it  down  as  an  incontrovertible  principle  of  gene- 
ral prudenoey  never  without  the  most  urgent  necessity  to 
commit  to  any  one  the  uncontrolled  management  of  your 
afiairs,  and,  as  little  as  may  be,  .to  trust  to  another's  acting 
for  you,  as  you  would  act  for  yourself.  Through  confiding 
too  much  to  the  honour  and  integrity  of  his  went,  and  un- 
warrantably exposing  him  to  temptations  whidx  he  had  not 
die  firmness  to  resist,  many  an  absentee  proprietor  has  con«- 
veited  an  honest  mian  into  a  rogue;  whilst  others  have  sys- 
tematically been  defintuded  themselves,  and  sufiered  their 
tenants  to  be  defrauded  and  oppressed  by  rogues  and  syco- 
phants, wearing  the  semblance  of  honest  men.  This  they 
might  avoid,  would  diey  but  take  upon  themselves  the  gene- 
ral sttperintendence  of  tkar  own  estates,  and  occasionally 
condescend  to  visit  the  fields  and  theacrea  from  which  they 
derive,  at  once  dieir  oonsetpience  and  support.. 

To  this  we  counsel  them  for  their  own  sakes ;  but  tiieir 
country  has  also  aright  to  demand  it  at  their  hands.  £v#ry 
post  from  Ireland  Imngs  us  intelligence  of  the  spread  of 
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insurrection*  or  at  least  of  a  lawless  and  armed  oppositioB 
to  the  local  authorities,  to  new  districts  of  coun^,  aod 
and  to  the  estates  of  proprietors  not  previoosly  nsmed.  Nor 
can  we  marvel  that  it  is  so :  we  find  amongst  these  bands  of 
misguided  men«  some  restless  daring  spirits*  ready  and  able 
to  lead  them  on  to  deeds,  from  which  in  cooler  moments 
they  would  shrink ;  and  when  these  emissaries  present  them- 
selves to  the  oppressed  tenantry  of  an  absentee  proprietor, 
who  is  there  on  the  spot, — ^who  is  there  in  the  moment  of 
temptation,  to  warn  them,  on  the  one  hand,  against  their 
wiles,  to  protect  them,  on  the  other,  against  their  threats? 
Were  Uie  landlord  at  his  post,  his  presence^  his  exttoaple,  his 
exhoitations,  would  in  all  probability  keep  them  fiim  to 
their  duty ;  would  turn  them  to  obedience  to  the  laws  if 
they  wavered ;  or  at  the  worst  he  would  have  the  means  of 
preventing  their  taking  many  st^ps  in  a  contrary  coune. 
To  that  course  at  present  they  nave  every  thing  to  tempt,  and 
much,  we  had  almost  .aid-and  considering  Sieir  own  ig»o- 
ranee,  the  arts  of  their  seducers,  and  the  criminal  negli- 
gence of  their  natural  and  hereditary  protectors,  we  will 
say-to  impel  them. 

We  have  now  fairly,  fiiithfully,  and  fearlessly,  stated  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  the  popular  commotions  of  the  sister 
kingdom.  The  question  presses  upon  us,  how  is  it  to  be 
remedied? — and  again  we  answer,  it  is  difficult  to  tell :  yet 
we  are  satisfied  that  a  remedy  must  be  found,  and  speeaily 
adopted  too.  If  the  ereat  absentee  proprietors  of  Ireland 
will  continue  deaf  to  Uie  voice  of  their  own  interest*  and 
the  call  of  their  country,  other  measures  most  be  tried;  first 
to  win,  and  if  they  fail,  to  drive  them  to  their  datr.  The  visit 
of  the  King  to  Ireland  vras  admirably  timed  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  we  regret  to  find,  that  it  has  not  produced  a  more 
evident  effect.  We  hope,  however,  that  it  will  be  repeated, 
and  that  the  Irish  metropolis  will  frequently  become,  as  it 
equitably  should  do,  the  temporary  abode  of  Royalty,  and 
the  seat  of  empire.  This  will  be  something  gained ;  thoii^ 
much,  very  much,  will  remain  to  do.  Encouragement,  la 
eveiy  way  in  which  it  can  be  shewn,  must  be  sfiorded  by 
the  Kin^  and  his  ministers  to  the  Iri^  nobility,  and  gentrir. 
who  reside  chiefly  in  their  native  country,  and  upon  their 
own  estates.  From  them,  whatever  tjieir  political  senlimeots 
or  party,  let  advancements  in  the  peerage  be  made ;  on  them 
inferior  honours  be  conferred.  Let  the  Government  plsce 
confidence  in  them,  whilst  to  absentees  without  suffident 
cause — ^and  their  absence  on  the  public  service  isa  good  one— 
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let  no  (kvour  be  shewn ;  on  them  let  nothing  be  bestowed. 
We  should  think  it»  indeed,  desirable,  by  a  Royal  Message,  to 
recommend  residence,  especially  at  tiie  present  period,  to  all 
Irish  landholders,  whom  duty  does  not  detain  from  their 
country  and  their  homes.  If  it  be  dangerous  to  go,  it  is 
cowardice  and  treason  to  their  country  to  stay  away.  Fear 
never  was  a  characteristic  of  Irishmen ;  though  we  are  rea- 
sonably apprehensive,  that  with  many  of  them  love  of  their 
country  has  rather  been  a  boast  than  a  reality.  Should  we 
be  mistaken  upon  this  point,  as  we  should  be  happy  to  find 
we  were,  they  nave  an  opportunity  of  correcting  us,  not  by 
their  words,  but  their  deeds.  But  there  is  no  such  danser. 
Let  the  absmitee  proprietor  return  to  his  estate,  with  a 
determination  to  do  nis  duty  there,  and  he  has  no  real 
cause  for  fear. 

"  Let  no  one  say,*'  writes  Mr.  Steven,  who  is  but  recently  from 
Ireland, '' '  I  would  return,  could  I  consider  myself  safe  among  my 
tenantry.*  Make  the  trial.  Return  with  a  determination  to  pay  on, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  the  long  arrear,  and  be  assured  of  your 
safety.  Had  I  a  large  estate  in  that  country,  and  time  given  me 
to  mature  my  plans,  for  the  personal  and  domestic  comfort  of  my 
tenants,  and  for  their  moral  elevation,  I  should  not  be  afraid  oi 
sleeping  without  a  bolt.  Be  but  kind  to  them ;  let  them  be  satisfied 
that  you  are  tiieir  friend,  and  they  will  give  you  abundant  proof  of 
their  attachment"  [pp.  22—23.] 

If  measures  of  encouragement  fiiil— -and  those  who  in  the 
expressive  language  of  one  of  the  writers  before  us,  read  not 
words,  but  ideas,  may  readily  follow  out  our  principle  into 
its  details,-— others  of  a  more  coercive  nature  should,  we 
think,  be  tried.  It  is  abhorrent,  we  admit,  to  Eng;lish  no- 
tiens  of  independence  to  prescribe  to  any  man,  either  the 
bounds  or  the  place  of  his  habitation;  and  whilst  we  rejoice 
tluit  the  time  is  passed  by  for  ever,  when  our  monarchs  did 
this  at  their  pleasure,  emergencies  may  arise,  in  which  it 
would  be  extremely  desirable  that,  somehow  or  other,  this 
should  be  effected.  The  mo  modo  is  the  chief  difiGiculty  in 
the  case ;  and  we  are  so  litfle  inclined  to  consider  it  a  trifling 
one,  as  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  suggesting  to  wiser  heads, 
and  abler  politicians,  as  a  dernier  resort,  the  idea  of  a  taxa- 
tion of  absentees,  who  are  so  by  free  choice,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  tenantry  whom  they  neglect,  and  defraying  the 
expenses  of  keeping  them  in  order  by  military  force,  in- 
stead of  the  mild  nide  of  the  supe  rior,  to  whom,  if  within 
their  reach,  they  would  naturally  look  for  protection  and 
advice. 
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TkBS  much  for  lay  absentees ;  and  if  we  have  yitHed  them 
with  admonitiona,  the  clerical  cues  may  well  expect  to  be 
tisited  by  stripes;  nor,  little  as  we  hope  to  make  them  fe€l, 
shall  they  be  disappointed  in  their  expectations.  A  faitb- 
fa\,  zealous,  laborious  clergy,  is  one  of  the  highest  objects 
of  our  respect  and  reneration,  nor  the  less  so  for  its  enjoy- 
ing' the  advantages  for  usefulness,  which  an  establishment 
can  eire:  but  for  a  lazy,  wordly^minded,  unprincipled  pas* 
tor,  intent  but  on  the  shearing  of  his  flock,  either  in  oot 
established  or  our  protected  churches,  we  have  no  such 
feelings :  for  his  vices  we  have  no  compassion ;  on  his  ne?li- 
g»ice  we  can  have  no  mercy.  How  far  the  latter  eW 
fader  will  apply  to  a  ^reat  prooortion  of  tlie  priesthood  of 
our  established  church  m  Ireiana,  they  perhaps  would  rather 
learn  from  a  more  courtly  pen  than  ours ;  and  the  sothor  of 
the  ''  State  of  Ireland,  Past  and  Present,'*  shall  gratify  their 
wish. 

**  Bat  to  the  established  clergy,"  be  asks,  *^  what  shal)  I 
urge?  The  times,  momentous  to  all,  are  critical  to  them;  their 
flocks  turbulent,  their  revenues  invaded,  their  very  hierarchy 
assailed; — these  are  not  days  fbr  sloth.  Ireland  is  divided 
into  2500  parishes,  nielted  down  into  1200  benefices,  on  which 
there  are  but  1000  churehes;  the  1200  beneficed  clergy  of 
these  2500  parishes,  where  are  they?  one-third  of  them  are  not 
resident — absentees  from  their  duties — morlmainers  upon  the 
landl  The  catholic  priest,  the  dissenting  minister,  the  methodist 
preaeher,  are  the^  supine  or  absent? — Are  they  without  proselytes 
and  converts,  without  interest  or  influence  with  the  perale?  A 
friend  to  religion,  I  am  enemy  to  salaried  idleness.  To  3500 
parishes  I  would  have  2600  parsons;  no  curates  at  fifty  possdsa 
year;  nor  absentees  at  two  thousand  I — no  starvii^  zeal,  noksf 
affluence.  Tlie  ecclesiastical  establishment,  which  laymen  «e 
invoked  to  defend,  churchmen  should  support  by  their  presence, 
dignify  by  their  piety,  and  extend  by  their  example.'*  [pp.  43,44.] 

Can  the  testimony  of  the  lK>noiiyable  Secreitary,  bimfleV 
an  Irishman,  need  conftrmation  f  We  think  not :  yet  if  any 
should  be  asked;  we  have  it  to  onr  hands,  in  the  folkwing 
extract  from  the  second  pamphlet  before  us,  the  prodaetion 
of  a  gentleman,  who  relates  but  what  he  has  seen  within 
the  last  nine  months. 

**  The  vast  number  of  parishes  which  are  without  any  resident 
clergy,  is  an  obvious  hinderance  to  the  march  of  education,  and  can- 
not fail  to  involve  the  rulers  of  the  church  of  Ireland  in  a  solemn 
responsibility.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  tHat  there  is,  at  tbi« 
very  time,  in  one  district,  a  space  of  one  hundred  square  mtks,  vai 
that  not  in  a  thinly  inhabited  or  mountainous  part,  but  in  ooe  of 
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the  finest  counties  in  Irdand,  m  wUdi  theie  ha»  neither  been  t 
chwch  nor  resident  clergynMn  in  the  memory  of  man.  The  union 
of  many  parishes  in  (me,  too,  presents  a  serious  impediment  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  people.  I  will  eive  one 
instance,  out  of  many,  in  which  elet)en  parishes  are  united.  This 
parish  has  only  one  Protestant  minister^  although  there  are 
priests  and  coac^utors  in  it,  to  the  number  of  about  twenty.  This 
is,  indeed,  an  alarming  evil.  The  circumstance  of  there  being  no 
resident  clergyman,  or,  as  in  the  latter  case,  of  a  great  part  of  the 
parish  being  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  church,  renders  it  neces- 
sary for  the  Protestant  parishioner,  being  destitute  of  clerical  ser* 
▼ice,  to  apply  to  the  Catholic  priest,  (who,  with  his  curates,  inva^ 
rtably  resiaes  in  the  parish,  there  being  no  noo-residents  in  that 
church,)  for  the  baptism  of  his  children ;  so,  also,  when  he  is  sick  or 
dyine,  he  is  often  so  ignorant  as  to  apply  to  the  same  quarter  for 
absoitttion^  In  this  way,  th^re  has  been  a  great  accession  of  nomi- 
nal Protestants  to  the  church  of  Rome;  so  that  in  districts,  where, 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  there  was  a  considerable  body  of  Protest 
tants,  there  is  now  scarcely  one  family  left.''  [pp.  25 — 27.] 

The  eril  resulting  from  this  Bhaoneful  neglect  of  duty  iB 
obvious,  and  how  is  it  to  be  excused  ?  In  some  cases  where 
a  suflSeient  sense  of  propriety  remains  to  dictate  the  neces-* 
sity  of  an  excuse,  the  want  of  a  cure,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
Protestant  parishioners  su£ELciently  numerous  to  require  a 
resident  pastor,  affords  one,  such  as  it  is. 

**  You  have  no  cure !"  rejoins  Mr.  Steven,  in  noticing  this  lame  apo* 
logy;  *'  I  ask,  in  the  name  of  reason,  of  reUgion,  and  common  honesty^ 
why,  under  these  circumstances,  you  exact  your  tithes,  without  an 
equivalent,  from  the  poor  who  have  another  establishment  to  8up>- 
port?"  [p.  26.] 

This  question  we  leave  the  non-resident  clergy  of  Ireland 
to  answer,  if  they  can,  and  if  in  the  height  of  their  orthodoxy 
they  should  occasionally  indv^e  in  yioleat  philippics 
against  the  rapid  growth  of  metnodism,  and  ether  isms  of 
sectarian  aspect,  in  their  neglected  parishes,  we  will  ho* 
neatly  tell  diem,  that  they  may,  in  a  great  measure,  thank 
themselves  for  die  evil  of  which  th^  comnlaan,  and  whose 
progress  mere  railing  never  will  arrest.  If  they  think  that 
the  enemies  of  their  church,  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics, 
are  increasing,  in  activity  as  in  numbers,  let  them  repair  to 
their  posts,  and  out-preach  and  out-live  them  there.  This 
will  be  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
church  of  Ireland;  this  the  most  e&ctual  check  upon  the 
dreaded  inroads  of  dissent ;  inroads  of  which  we  have  often 
noticed,  that,  those  mimsters  of  the  establishment  are  the 
moat  fi^prehensive,  who  take  the  least  pains  to  prevent  them^ 
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If  in  Ireland,  neither  a  sense  of  duty;  the  shame  of  fleecing 
the  flocks  which  they  do  not  feed  ;  nor  zeal  for  the  churen 
to  which  they  belong,  will  induce  the  non-resident  clei^  to  re- 
turn to  their  charge,  we,  at  least,  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
other  measures  must  be  adopted  to  compel  them  to  the  due 
performance  of  their  clerical  functions.  This  the  interests  of 
their  country ;  this  the  prosperity  of  the  established  church  re 
quires :  ana  happily  it  may  be  as  easily  effected  as  it  is  obri- 
ously  called  for.    An  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  passed,  di- 
rectmg  the  residence  of  rectors,  vicars,  &c.  on  their  Irish  be- 
nefices for  at  least  one  half  the  year,  under  forfeiture  (except 
where  sufficient  cause  of  absence  shall  be  shown)  of  such  por- 
tion of  the  revenue  of  their  benefices  as  Parliament  may  fix 
upon, — and  it  should  be  an  ample  one, — to  the  minister  who 
actually  does  the  duty,  over  and  above  his  regular  stipend. 
Where  no  duty  whatever  is  done,  either  by  incumbent  or 
Curate,  the  whole  revenue  should  be  forfeited  to  the  poor. 
These,  or  some  such  measures,  would,  we  are  satisfied,  soon 
bring  the  non-resident  clergy  of  Ireland  to  their  cures,  and 
compel  her  bishops  to  keep  them  there.    The  advantage  of 
their  presence  need  not  be  pointed  out.     They  are  the 
proper  instructors  of  their  flocks  ;  the  natural  superintend- 
ants  of  any  national  scheme  of  education  that  may  be  resorted 
to ;  the  men  to  whose  unwearied  exertions  we  naTe  a  right 
to  look,  for  keeping  in  the  faith  such  of  their  parishioners 
as  hold  it,  and  earnestly  endeavouring,  at  the  least,  to  bring 
over  to  it  those  who  hold  it  not.     What  their  parishioners, 
their  country,  their  church,  and  their  God,  have  a  right  to 
look  for  at  their  hands,  they  must  speedily  perform,  or  they 
will  lose  that  respect  in  which  they  would  deservedly  be  helcl 
by  all  whose  respect  is  worth  possessing,  and  by  none  more 
sincerely  than   by  their  present  monitors,   did  they  but 
shew  by  their  conduct,  that  they  respected  themselves.    We 
should  not  then  have  meetings  of  their  parishioners,  left  as 
sheep  without  a  shepherd,  to  petition  their  diocesans  to 
drive  them  to  their  duty ;  or  lay-peers  publishing  letters  in 
the  newspapers  reflecting  upon  spiritual  ones,  for  their  non- 
attendance  to  so  just  and  equitable  a  request.     If  these 
things  are  permitted,  the  cry  of  the  '  Church   is  in  dan- 
ger !  will  soon  become  something  more  than  a  bugbear,  or 
the  mere  watchword  of  a  party;  but  her  danger  will  be  from 
within,  not  from  without — ^her  worst  enemies  will  be  those 
of  her  own  house.    We  learn,  however,  with  great  satis&c- 
tion,  that  she  has  many  powerful  and  active  friends,  with 
not  a  small,  if  a  scattered  band,  of  faithful,  zealous,  and 
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laborious  ministers^  to  protect  her  a^inst  any  danger; 
and  happy  should  we  esteem  ourselves  if  any  suggestion  of 
ours  could,  in  the  smallest  degree,  increase  either  their 
number  or  Uieir  usefulness. 

Closely  connected  with  the  subjects  which  we  have 
already  discussed,  is  the  tythe  system ;  a  topic  at  all  times 
delicate  to  handle,  and  peculiarly  so  at  the  present  moment, 
were  it  necessary  to  our  purpose,  either  to  examine  its 
claims  to  divine  appointments,  as  a  standing  provision  for 
the  priesthood ;  or  the  principles  upon  whicn  its  conti- 
nuance in  the  church  is  generally  supported.  The  first  luis 
long  been  more  than  doubted;  the  latter  have  been  but 
little  relied  on  by  some  of  the  wannest  friends  of  the  estab- 
lishment ;  thougn  we  cannot  pause  to  inquire  how  wisely 
they  have  been  abandoned,  or  how  well.  In  the  following 
passage,  from  the  State  of  Ireland,  we  give  at  once  a  proof 
of  our  assertion,  and  a  suggestion  for  remedying  the  evil 
complained  of,  less  frequently  and  vociferously,  we  are  satis- 
fied, by  dissenters,  than  by  farmers  and  land-owners,  who 
slumber  Sunday  after  Sunday  in  the  pews  of  a  church, 
whose  prosperity  they  much  more  willingly  toast  over  their 
wine,  tnan  provide  for  from  their  purses. 

"  I  disregard — as  an  obstacle,"  says  this  orthodox  writer, 
in  proposing  his  plan  of  reform,  '^  the  divine  origin  of  tythes; 
and  disallow  the  claims  of  the  church  to  them,  as  the  heredi- 
tary property  of  those,  whose  clerical  character  is  not  itself  here- 
ditary. In  Leri*s  family  it  might  be  just  that  tythes  should 
descend,  because  the  priesthood  did;  but  here  they  are — ^as 
they  should  be — ^the  property  of  the  state,  that  pays  its  eccle- 
siastical, as  it  does  its  civil,  military,  and  fiscal  officers,  with 
equal  powers  of  change,  modification,  and  controV.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  replace  mem — ^by  a  commutation  for  glebes  impracti- 
cable, I  fear,  from  its  complication ; — ^bv  a  com  rent,  more  opfwes- 
sive  and  vexatious  than  the  present  evil; — hj  an  acreable land-taXf 
less  objectionable,  but  unsatisfactory  and  unequal,  as  computed  on 
the  unalterable  measure,  and  not  on  the  various  and  fluctuating 
values  of  land.  I,  with  great  hesitation,  would  propose  for  consi- 
deration, a  system — not  perfect,  certainly,  but  less  objectionable— 
A  poundage  upon  all  rents ;  not  of  a  tenth,  perhaps  not  a  twentieth, 
probably  of  a  thirtieth  or  fortieth.  The  clergy  in  great  towns  ark 
now  paid  by  a  rate  on  the  estimated  value  of  each  house.  My  pro- 
position would  extend  this  system  over  the  whole  country.^  In 
1787,  an  intelligent  prelate  computed  the  average  of  each  dergy- 
inan*s  aonaal  income  at  £133.  68.  I  will  suppose  it  now  to  be 
jC250 — the  benefices  fewer  than  1200 — the  ecclesiastical  establidi- 
ment  less,  therefore,  than  £300,000.    But  6d.  in  the  pound — one- 
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fortieth — on  the  estimated  rent-roll  of  Irelnady  would  prodnee 
£6009000.  a  turn  adequate  to  the  paymcDt  of  all  the  deigy,  pra* 
iesiant,  catholic^  and  dUsenimg."  [pp.  48, 49.] 

To  this  mode  of  commuting  tythes, — for  to  talk  of  abolish- 
ing  a  compulsory  provision  tor  the  clergy  of  the  established 
rengion,  until  you  could  show  that^  under  existing  circum- 
stances, the  abolition  of  that  establishment  itself  would  be 
both  practicable  and  desirable,  would  be  worse  than  idle, — 
we  see  nothing  to  object,  and  much  in  it  to  approye.  We 
have  never  understood  why  the  farmer  should  give  the 
tenth  of  his  produce  to  the  church,  whilst  the  merchant, 
the  tradesman,  the  owner  of  houses,  contribute  scarce  a 
shilling  in  a  thousand  to  its  support;  and  the  holder  of 
millions  in  the  public  funds,  not  the  millionth  part  of  a 
farthing,  were  a  farthing  capable  of  so  minute  a  division. 
Unless  then  we  can  be  satisfied  that  farmers  have  more  need 
of  religion  and  religious  institutions  than  other  men,  we 
confess  that  the  tythes,  and  oblations,  and  first-fruits  of  the 
Levitical  law  would  have  but  little  effect  in  reconciling  as 
to  the  inconsistencies  aiid  injustice  of  the  tything  system, 
as  practised  under  a  different  economy,  and  in  circumstances 
of  society  differing  as  widely  too.  We  agree,  howeyer, 
with  Mr.  Croker,  tnat  *'  tythes  in  Ireland  must  follow  the 
fate  of  tythes  in  England ;"  T^t  we  cannot  ^ut  think,  that 
the  vast  preponderation  of  Catholics  there,  numerically  at 
least,  and  the  consequent  hardship  of  the  existing  laws  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  established  clergy,  upon  them, 
should  induce  the  trial  of  a  modification  of  the  system  in 
the  former  country  first.  It  is  nonsense  to  maintain,  as 
some  have  done,  and  still  do,  that  the  Catholic  peasant,  and 
even  the  Catholic  tenant  of  a  farm,  feels  not  the  pressure  of 
the  tythe  system,  but  in  fancy.  In  money,  or  in  kind — ^in 
meal,  or  in  malt — as  great  tythes,  or  as  small  ones, — ^he  nays 
from  the  entire  produce  of  nis  patch  of  ground,  or  his  fann, 
to  the  support  of  a  church  which  he  deems  heretical,  and  the 
usurper  of  the  rights  of  his  own  hierarchy  and  priesthood; 
and,  as  he  reluctantly  counts  out  his  gold  or  his  silver,  or 
decimates  his  sheaves,  his  pigs,  his  poultry,  his  vegetables, 
and  his  fruit,  he  feels  that  his  grievance  is  real ;  and  that 
you  insult,  as  well  as  oppress  him,  by  telling  him  it  is  imaei* 
nary.  You  cannot  prove  to  him,  that  it  is  in  truth  borne  by 
his  landlord ;  a  point  indeed,  on  which,  when  he  considers 
the  enormously  nigh  rental  paid  for  Irish  estates  by  those 
who  actually  cultivate  the  ground,  an  unprejudiced  and 
impartial  person  will  find  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impos* 
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sible,  to  satisfy  himself.  The  Catholics  of  Ireland  are»  it  must 
be  remembered,  in  addition  to  their  tythes  to  the  Protestant 
clergy,  compelled  to  contribute  largely  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  ministers  of  their  own  church — ^who  are  not^  as  with  other 
dissenters,  the  mere  pastors  of  particular  congregations,  but 
members  of  a  compact  and  regularly  organized  body,  present- 
ing a  hierarchy  and  gradation  of  officers,  even  more  complete 
than  that  of  the  establishment ;  inferior  to  it,  indeed,  in  riches 
and  secular  aggrandisement,  but  laying  infinitely  higher 
claims  to  the  implicit  obedience,  and  exercising  more  re- 
sistless domination,  oyer  the  consciences  of  uie  people. 
The  Protestant  defaulter  in  the  payment  of  tithes  may 
laugh  at  excommunications  and  anathemas,  except  that  the 
proctors*  bill  gives  somewhat  of  a  sting  to  these  hannless 
sentences  of  our  ecclesiastical  courts ;  but  to  a  Catholic,  who 
gives  not  what  may  be  demanded  of  his  substance  to  the 
church,  they  are  any  thins  but  a  joke.     Standing  in  a  white 
sheet  at  eight  o'clock  in  ue  morning,  in  an  empty  church* 
will  not  be  the  penance  to  which  he  is  doomed,  for  tne  benefit 
of  his  soul ;  nor  a  laugh  with  the  sexton  and  the  bell-ringer^ 
at  the  mummery,  its  only  consequence.  Whilst  he  continues 
to  believe  that  the  successor  of  bt.  Peter,  and  those  to  whom 
he  may  have  delegated  portions  of  his  authority*  hold  the 
keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  binding  or  unloosing  tnere  whom- 
soever they  bind  or  unloose  upon  earth — ^the  imprecations 
of  the  priest — the  malediction  of  the  prelate — the  bull  of  the 
pope — are  fearful  instruments  of  terror,  as  of  wrath.    To  be 
cut  ofi*from  the  visible  church  on  earth,  is  with  him  to  be 
cut  ofif  from  the  assembly  of  the  saints,  and  the  hope  of 
heaven.    He  may  be  restored  to  them,  it  is  true ;  but  it  must 
be  on  terms  which,  in  the  name  of  the  church*  the  priest  shall 
dictate,  and  which  the  ofifender's  purse  shall  feel. 

Are  the  Catholics,  then,  to  be  excused  from  paying 
tythes  to  the  Protestant  dersy  of  the  established  cnurch? 
Until  other  dissenters  are  also  excused — and  that  day,  we 
are  persuaded,  is  far  distant ;  if  it  shall  arrive  before  the  mil- 
lennial reign — ^we  unhesitatingly  answer.  No.  But,  let  these 
tythes  be  levied  from  him  in  me  most  unobjectionable  and 
least  oppressive  way;  and  we  know  of  no  better^  than  the 
species  of  rent-chaige  suggested  by  Mr.  Croker.  This  will 
partially  relieve  him;  but  more  ought  to  be  done  to  ease 
fikn  of  the  burdens,  to  which  his  a&erence  to  the  faith  of 
his  fiEKtbers — once  it  must  be  remem)>ered»  the  common  and 
established  iaith  of  his  countrymen, — ^necessarily  exposes 
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kirn.  A  national  proyision  shonld,  we  Bcniple  not  to  say, 
be  made  for  the  pnesthood  of  hia  church.  We  know»  that 
at  this  propoBition  many  of  onr  readers  vill  start — ^from  it 
some  of  them,  we  fear,  will  rerolt  with  horror,  and  think, 
that  in  making  or  supporting  it,  for  it  often  has  been  pio- 

Iiosed  by  others,  we  are  beside  ourselves,  and  that  too  mndi 
iberality  may  have  made  us  mad.  These  things,  howevu*, 
move  not  us,  provided  we  can  tussig^  satisfactory  reasons 
for  the  measure  we  advocate.  The  abstract  question 
of  the  propriety  of  a  provision  for  the  clergy,  save  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people,  is  one,  it  must 
be  remembered,  which  we  do  not  touch.  The  mnl^fpg  gndi 
provision,  by  other  and  more  compulsory  means,  is  a  prsc- 
tice  too  long  established  in  this  country,  and  too  interwo- 
ven with  its  very  constitution,  to  leave  us  any  expectation, 
that  aught  we  could  uree  against  it  would  be  productive  of 
benefit.  Abandoning  uierefore,  as  hopeless  in  these  tilnes, 
the  attempt  to  bring  back  the  church  to  Uie  practice  of  its 
earlier  and  better  ages,  we  must  take  things  as  they  are,  and 
endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  them.  Using  then,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  present  argument,  the  principle  of  a 
provision  for  the  ministers  of  the  chtfrch  by  law  established, 
by  some  mode  or  other  of  national  taxation,  as  a  conceded 
point,  we  have  to  discuss  the  justice  and  propriety  of  its 
extension  to  the  ministers  of  other  denominations,  whose 
riehts  the  same  law  protects ;  and  primarily  of  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland.  And  for  this  we  contend  simply  on  the  'ground 
of  the  vast  numerical  preponderance  of  tnat  body  ot  Chris- 
tians, in  the  country  in  Question.  Such  a  preponderance, 
though  embracing,  we  believe,  three-fourths  of  the  popnia- 
tion,  neither  is,  we  are  aware,  nor  can  be,  any  argument  in 
favour  of  the  truth  of  a  system,  nor  of  its  right,  as  a  leb* 
gious  system,  to  support.  Bigoted,  or  rendered  wilfully 
blind  by  his  prejudices,  must  that  man  also  be,  who  csonld 
attach  to  the  legislature  which  should  grant  a  national  provi- 
sion to  the  Catholic  priests  of  Ireland,  any  such  absurdly 
implied  approval  of  the  sentiments  which  they  teach. 
Wnilst  reserving  to  the  clergy  of  the  Protestant  eatabliah- 
ment  their  rights  entire,  and  compelling  all  to  contribute  to 
their  support,  the  concession  we  propose  would  amount  to 
no  more  at  the  furthest,  than  a  recognition  that  the  faith 
and  mode  of  worship,  to  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  steadily  adhere-— erroneous  as  it  is,  and  groasiy 
superstitious  in  many  of  its  doctrines  and  practices— de- 
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serves  some  peculiar  consideration,  at  the  hand  of  a  govern-* 
mant,  professing  to  leave  to  every  one  the  right  of  woiship- 
ing  Ood  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  That 
GOBsfderation,  coiud  not,  we  should  think,  be  better  shewn> 
than  by  giving  to  the  people,  who  are  forced  to  raise  the 
greater  portion  of  the  regular  support  of  a  priesthood 
which  they  consider  hereticsu,  anti-christian,  and  usurping,  a 
very  moderate  maintenuice  from  the  national  treasury,  which 
they  so  materially  contribute  to  enrich. 

Thus  much  for  the  justice  of  the  measure.  Many  reasons 
might,  we  think,  be  ur^ed  in  favour  of  its  prudence,  suffici^ 
enuy  cogent  to  outweigh  the  objections,  derived  from  the 
aeeming  countenance  fliat  would  be  afforded,  to  t^hat  we^ 
equally  with  the  objectors,  conceive  to  be  an  idolatrous,  a 
superstitious,  and*in  many  respects  an  antndiristian  faith. 
In  the  first  place,  the  mischief,  if  there  be  any^  has  already 
been  done ;  the  priests  of  that  faith  have  been,  and  are 
educated,  in  a  great  measure,  at  the  national  expense,  in 
the  cotlsffe  of  Maynooth;  and  why  thus  educated,  ws 
would  ask,  but  to  prevent  their  being  educated  abroad^ 
in  principles  destructive  of  dieir  civil  subjection,  to  which 
it  is  well  known,  that  some  expositions  of  the  tenets  of 
their  fiiith^  supported  by  high  authorities  in  th^ir  churchj 
peculiarly  expose  them.  And  if  this  measure  has  been  ap^ 
proved  by  some  of  the  most  zealous  friends  of  our  establish^ 
ment,  as  it  unquestionably  has  been,  the  same  reasoning  will 
equfldly  apply  to  that  now  proposed,  of  rendering  the  Cauiolic 
hierarchy  and  priesthood  dependent,  rather  upon  the  British 
government  than  the  see  of  Rome.  Better  surely  would  it 
be  fimr  the  interests  of  ^e  country,  alwi^s  and  anxiously 
jealous  of  tiieir  influence  over  the  mincfs  of  the  peoplci 
that  their  support  should  be  d^ved  from  an  act  of  our  own 
legislature,  tnan  extorted,  raAer  than  collected  by  the  autho-* 
rity  of  papal  bulls  and  rescripts,  and  enforced  by  the  terrors 
of  anathemas  atod  excommunications.  As  Protestants,  we 
ai«  also  favourable  to  Uie  measure  upon  another  ground — a 
conviction,  that,  by  weakening  the  intimate  connection  at 

S^rescnit  subsisting  between  the  Irish  Catholic  cler^  and  the 
oreign  head  c^  their  church,  and  by  bringing  them  into  closet 
contact  and  mote  intimate  connection  with  the  State,  which 
they  have  hitherto  but  too  naturally  considered  an  enemy, 
those  prejudices  will  be  softened,  which  seem  at  present  to 
interpose  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  conversion  of  any 
of  the  members  of  this  pOW«irfol  body  to  a  purer  faith,  or  to 
a  co-operation  with  their  Pf6testaiit  teUow-subjeete,  in  those 
extensive  plans  of  benevolence  Aow  in  full  exertion,  for  in- 
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stmcting  ihe  great  mass  of  the  populaiioii  of  their  coimtry, 
who  have  long  been  the  yictims  of  the  grossest  i^orance« 
Their  hands,  luie  Ishmaers,  have,  for  ages,  been  against  e?eiy 
man,  and  every  man*s  against  theirs ;  but  a  moie  liberal  and 
enlightened  policy  should  prevent  this  being  longer  the 
case. 

There  are  circumstances,  however,  which  render  more 
Aan  ordinary  caution  necessary,  in  effecting  the  object 
which  we  are  disposed  to  recommend,  and  which  seem  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  who  have  elsewhere  urged 
it,  and  amongst  them  of  the  writer  whose  arguments  we 
havelately  quoted.  The  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland  retaio, 
it  must  be  recollected,  the  titles  of  the  sees  which  their  pre- 
decessors held*  They  call  themselves,  it  is  true,  titular 
bishops  only ;  hut  there -can  he  no  doubt,  4hat  if  ^Aey  do  not 
consider  themselves  the  true  bishops  of  the  dioceses,  over 
which  their  jurisdiction  extends,  they  are  considered  so  by 
the  uninformed,  and  consequently  by  the  great  majority  of 
their  people.  The  whole  ecclesiastical  establishment  of 
the  country,  in  its  deaconries,  archdeaconries,  and  parishes, 
has  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  its  counter-part  in  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  Catholic  priesthood.;  and  4M3  the  sees  of 
their  pielates  are  not,  as  with  us  in  England,  mi  pariibus  imjh 
4ie&'aM9i,*over  the  apocalyptic  churches,  or  some  such  shadows 
of  a  shade,  but  in  the  neart  of  Ireland,  and  the  very  seats  of 
her  Pr6testant  bishops,  so  are  not  their  inferior  clergy 
ministers  of  isolated  chapels  and  congregations,  as  are  the 
pastors  of  other  bodies  of  dissenters,  but  with  the  excepUoo 
of  tythe8,toallintentS'andf»unK)ses,parochial  priests.  With 
this  manifest  determination,  taerefore,  to  preserve  the  sem« 
blance,  at  least,  of  a  national  establishment,  and  to  keq>  in 
constant  view  of  the  followers  of  their  church  the  rsmem- 
brance  of  its  departed  glory,  we  cannot  but  think,  that  every 
thing  should  carefully  be  avoided,  which  could  give,  even  to 
the  most  sanguine,  the  remotest  expectation  of  a  revival  of  its 
power  or  its  splendour.  With  this  view,  we  should  propose, 
that  the  salanes  of  the  Catholic  clergy  should  be  paid,  not 
from  a  sum  raised  by  a  rent-charge,  or  any  otner  mode 
adopted  for  the  commutation  of  ty  thes,  but  from  the  general 
funas  of  the  nation;  that  so  it  may  appear,  what,  in  reality, 
it  will  be,  a  boon  granted  on  prmciples  of  prndentisl 
economy,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  Catndic  laity ;  not  as 
any  recognition  of  the  rights,  or  pretended  righto,  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  an  interpretation  which  niight  not  yery  un- 
naturally be  put  upon  their  sharing  the  provision  expressly 
made  for  the  clergy  of  the  establishea  church.     It  were 
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almost  needless  to  add,  that  this  prorision  should  be  mode- 
rate,  and  totally  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  the  parochial 
revenues  of  the  Protestant  priesthood.  It  should,  indeed, 
be  more  nearly  assimilated  to  the  income  raised  for  the 
ministers  of  the  various  denominations  of  dissenters, 
according  to  the  sphere  of  their  labour,  and  the  numbers  of 
their  people ;  for  above  them,  neither  do  we  wish  to  see  the 
Catholic  clergy  elevated,  nor  is  there  any  pretence  for  dieir 
being  so. 

Why  then,  it  may  probably,  and  not  unneceasarily  be 
asked,  do  you  not  aaopt  the  whole  of  your  author's  proposi^- 
tion,  and  extend  to  them  also  the-projected  provision  at  the 
national  expense  ?  This  part  of  the  argument  is,  however, 
if  we  mistaJce  not,  much  more  easily  disposed  of  than  that 
which  we  have  just  endeavoured  to  settle.  In  the  first 
place,  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  the  Protestant  dis- 
senters are  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Irish  population, 
the  Catholics  by  far  the  majority.  The  former  never  were 
accustomed  to  any  other  provision  than  the  voluntary  sup* 

Iiort  of  their  people ;  the  ancestors  of  the  latter  enjoyed 
or  many  centuries  the  advantage  of  a  national  establish- 
ment, ii^nitely  more  splendid  than  that  by  which  a  refop- 
mation  in  the  revenues  and  discipline,  as  well  as  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  church,  that  turned  them  adrift  upon  the 
world,  a  neglected,  and,  for  ages,  persecuted  race,  left  to 
their  successors.  The  circumstances  of  the  two  bodies  are, 
therefore,  it  is  manifest,  widely  different;  and  as  far  as  many 
divisions  of  the  lesser  one  are  concerned,  the  proposed 
re^pdation  would  be  useless.  The  Presbyterians  of  Ireland 
might,  perhaps,  accept  a  national  provision  for  their  minis^ 
ters,  for  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  their  notions  of  church 
government ;  and,  where  theirs  is  an  established,  and  not 
merely  a  protected  religion,  it  forms  indeed  a  modified  fea** 
ture  of  their  establishment.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists 
might  also  readily  avail  themselves  of  the  proffered  boon, 
for  they  have  already  a  general  fund  formed  from  the  con- 
tributions of  their  society,  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
preachers,  placed  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal conference ;  and  its  union  with  the  state  forms  no  ground 
whatever  of  their  separation  from  the  national  church.  Bi^t 
the  Independents,  and  those  who  adopt  their  mode  of  church 
government,  as  do  many  sects  differing  materially  from 
each  other  in  doctrine,  and  known  by  various  names  and 
denominations,  hold  as  one  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
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pies  of  their  discipline,  the  entire  dependelnce  of  the  pastor 
tt]>on  the  voluntary  support  of  his  people;  and  would 
lejecty  as  subrersive  of  tnis  distinguisning  feature  of  iheir 
ohurcheSy  a  measure  that  would  bring  them,  as  such,  into  Ae 
slightest  connection  with  the  State,  with  which  they  think 
the  church  has  no  natural,  and  can  have  no  scriptoial 
alliance.  The  Quakers,  too,  repudiate  all  stipendiary  nunis- 
trations,  as  corruptions  of  the  ancient  simplicity  of  the 
church,  and  gross  perversions  of  the  precepts  of  tl^  gospel. 
Tithes,  therefore,  upon  this  principle,  they  refuse  to  pay 
but  on  compulsion,  which  they  dignify  with  the  name  of 
persecutions ;  and  we  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose,  that 
their  teetimony  against  them  would  be  silenced,  by  offering 
them  a  portion  of  the  extortions,  as  they  deem  them,  for 
purposes  which  their  religious  system  holds  in  abhorrence. 
The  nlan  of  a  national  provision  for  the  clerg]^  and  ministers 
of  ail  denominations  is  liberal,  and  imposing  in  theoty ; 
but  even  could  tythes,  and  the  superior  claims  of  the  esti^ 
Ushed  church,  connected  as  it  now  is  with  the  state,  be  dis- 
posed of,  we  have  shown  that  it  is  not  reducible  to  practice. 

We  cannot  quit  this  branch  of  our  inquiry,  without  t 
parting  word  of  admonition  on  the  subiect  of  tytbe  proc- 
tors, or,  as  in  England  we  should  call  them,  lessees  of 
tythes,  suggested  by  a  paragraph  inserted  in  the  papers, 
whilst  this  article  was  in  preparation,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  clei^pymen  in  Ireland  are  themselves  jobbers 
m  this  species  ofproperty.  Were  we  bishops  in  that  coun- 
try, we  would  soon  put  a  stop  to  so  improper  a  practice ; 
but  as  we  are  not,  and  never  shall  be,  we  can  ewaj  rec<na- 
Biend  to  those  who  are,  immediately  to  take  Measures  for 
weventing,  not  only  ttis  secularization  of  their  clergy — ^wiio 
bad  better  job  in  open  market  in  pigs,  bacon,  and  potatoes, 
than  in  ty  tl&es ; — but  this  inevitable  exposure  of  the  ministen 
of  the  gospel  of  peace,  to  a  direct  and  open  participation, 
lh>m  motives  of  personal  interest  only,  and  those  of  dM 
most  sordid  nature,  in  the  sanguinary,  though  local,  dis- 
turbances which  now  a^tate  their  country.  Their  office  is 
the  cure  of  souls ;  and  it  would  be  well,  it  having  food  and 
raiment  in  abundance  for  their  hire,  they  could  team  tfieie- 
wilh  to  be  content. 

The  main  causes  of  the  ignorance,  poverty,  and  polittcal 
debasement,  of  the  lower  orders  of  tnis  unnappy  country, 
have  already  been  investigated,  in  our  discussion  of  the 
preriqus  parts  of  this  extmsive  field  of  inquiry,  though  a 
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few  minor  ones  deaciftnd  a  pasBing  notice  at  our  hands.  The 
ffeneral  custom  of  letting  the  land  to  its  actual  cultivatora 
but  as  tenants  at  will>  is  subversiye  of  all  agricultural  im- 
provement»especially  when  coupled  with  a  reservation  of  rent» 
truly  described  by  the  Irsh  author  before  us,  as  **  not  the 

I>roportions,  but  nearly  the  whole  produce  of  the  soil.''   No 
egislative  remedy  can,  perhaps,  be  applied  to  this  mischief; 
and  now  that  Ireland  "  has  for  more  than  half  a  century  been 
disturbed  and  disgraced  by  a  constant  warfare  between  the 
landlords  and  their  tenants/'  we  fear  the  evil,  in  as  far  as 
the  mode  of  tenure  and  rents  are  concerned,  must  be  left  to 
cure  itself.     If  the  appeals  which  have  been  made,  and  are 
making,  to  the  eood  feeling  and  the  good  policy  of  the  land'* 
holders  should  rail,  as  we  apprehend  they  will  continue  to  do, 
we  have  little  expectation  tnat  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  duty 
upon  leases  of  lands  not  let  at  above  a  certain  sum|>«r  acre" — 
the  only  practicable  measure  in  the  nature  of  a  bounty  which 
suggests  itself,  and  no  penal  one  can,  we  think,  be  resorted 
to — ^would,  in  all  probability,  be  more  detrimental  to  the 
revenue,  than  beneficial  to  the  country.    We  must  leave 
therefore,  to  the  self-interest  of  the  landlords,  the  effectuation 
of* an  object,  long  and  loudly  implored  by  an  oppressed  and 
suffering  tenantry  of  their  patriotism;  and  the  want  of  oc- 
cupiers, and  the  desolation  of  their  estates,  will  speedily 
enforce  the  call  more  powerfully  than  any  argument  of  ours 
could  do.    They  have  departed  from  tenures  at  will  for 
their  own  purposes,  by  making  forty- shilling  freeholders  of 
the  peasantry  on  their  estates,  to  secure  their  votes  at 
elections;  they  ought  to  doit,  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
those  tenants,  and  ultimately,  nor  very  remotely,  their  own. 
Unless,  indeed,  the  plan  of  confining  the  elective  franchise 
to  the  educated,  which  we  have  concurred,  with  the  author  of 
'  the  State  of  Ireland'  in  recommending,  be  adopted,  we  again 
cordially  agree  with  him  in  opinion,  tnat  these  forty-shilling 
freeholders  should ''be  disfranchised  altogether,  lest  nume- 
rous ignorance  overwhelm  education  and  wealth."  Under  Uk6 
semblance  of  political  freedom,  this  practice  is  a  powerful 
engine  of  political  degradation;  as  the   landlords  have 
usually,  if  not  universally,  other  holds  upon  these  real  lease- 
holders, though  nominal  freeholders,  composed  principally 
of  the  very  lowest  of  their  tenants,  which  render  them  the 
mere  puppets  of  their  will.     Better,  certainly,  were  they 
without  the  right  to  vote  at  all,  than  to  have  their  voles 
mvailable,  or  meable  by  the  score,  as  the  ambition  or  Ae 
avarice  of  their  landlords  may  direct. 
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The  weakness  and  the  eitpensiTeness  of  the  law,  range 
themselves  under  this  class  of  evils ;  the  latter  a  ground  of 
complaint  common  to  England  as  to  Ireland,  the  former 
not.  We  have  no  room,  however,  to  enter  into  particulars, 
hut  shall  satisfy  ourselves  with  transcribing  the  following 
animated  sketch  of  the  mischief,  from  the  work  so  often  re- 
ferred to— the  production  of  an  Irish  lawyer,  converted  into 
an  English  statesman. 

''The  law  has  never  thoroughly  mingled  itself  with  Ireland; 
there  lately  were,  perhaps  still  are,  districts  impervious  to  the  king*s 
writs-— castles  fortified  agaiust  the  sheriff,  and  legal  estates  invaded 
by  force  of  arms — contumacies,  not  frequent  indeed,  but  from 
which  an  inquirer  will  deduce,  not  unfairly,  ordinary  disrespect  for 
the  law.  This  in  civil  cases.  In  criminal — how  large  a  share  of 
our  jurisprudence ! — witnesses  not  unfrequ^ntly  suborned,  intiiu- 
dated,  or  murdered — juries  subdued — felons  acquitted.  In  common 
transactions,  the  administration  by  justices  of  the  peace,  sometimes 
partial — generally  despised,  and  always  unsatisfactory.  The  body 
— in  England  so  effective — of  mayors,  bailifis,  afid  constables, 
unknown,  or  known  as  a  jest.  Parish  offices,  sinecures:  Hie 
great  man  and  the  strong  man  executing,  the  poor  and  weak  suf- 
fering, what  is  miscalled  the  law.** 

**  The  blame  is  not  easilv  apportioned — ^much  is  in  the  pride  asd 
folly  of  the  geatry:  much  m  tlie  native  perverseness  of  the  people; 
much  in  the  indifference  of  the  government;  something  in  an  indis- 
creet nomination  of  maffistrates :  more,  and  most  of  all,  in  the  ex- 
orbitant taxation  of  legal  proceedings,  by  which  the  law  has  beccHne, 
not  a  refuge  to  the  poor,  but  a  luxury  to  the  rich.  The  courts  are 
open  to  the  indigent,  only  as  spectators ;  the  peasant,  oppressed  or 
defrauded  to  the  amount  of  10/.  cannot  buy  even  a  chance  of 
redress  in  the  lottery  of  the  law  for  less  than  60/.  By  victory  or 
defeat  he  is  equally  and  irremediably  ruined,  lliis  system  mmst  he 
amended — abandoned.  I  consider  the  habitual  weakness  of  Ae 
law,  as  the  first  cause  of  the  habitual  weakness  of  the  land  from 
Henry  to  George.  The  thoughts  of  those  who  read  for  ideas,  not 
words,  will  fill  up  my  outline.  Let  us  hope  that  the  wisdom  erf*  the 
legislature  will  soon  erase  it."  [pp.  52 — 53.] 

The  friends  of  Ireland  must  not  rest  satisfied,  however, 
with  hopes,  but  must  exert  themselves  Btrenuouslv,  in  a 
work  of  reformation  greatly  needed;  tedions  in  its  details; 
difficult  in  its  accomplishment.  The  executive  nught  do 
much,  were  the  gentry  to  reside  on  their  estates,  to  give 
them  the  opportunity  of  selecting  from  their  numbers  at 
otice  a  prudent,  and  an  efiective  magistracy,  whose  place 
is  from  necessity,  but  too  often  and  too  ill  supplied  by 
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trading  justices — hot-headed  bigots — overgrown  agents, 
and  purse-proud  middlemen,  affecting  but  never  acting-  the 
gentleman;  whilst  they  show  their  poor  neighbours,  to  thei* 
cost,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  trust  a  little  brief  authority  in 
the  hftnds  of  weak  and  foolish  men.  We  cannot  neglect  this* 
opportunity  of  bearing  our  decided  testimony  against  the 
practice  but  too  prevalent  in  Ireland,  as-  in  England,  of  leav* 
ing  to  clergymen  the  performance  of  the  most  active  duties 
of  justices  of  the  peace,  whose  routine  they  never  can* 
faitJhfiiUy  and  laboriously  discharge — as,  if  engaged  in  them^ 
at  all,  they  ought  to  do — without  materially  endangering,  at 
the  least,  the  affection  and  respect  in  which  their  sacred 
functions)  never  mingled  with  secular  ones  but  injuriously 
to  themselves  and.  to  others,  entitle  them  to  be  held  by  all 
their  parishioners.  Game  convictions,  tythe  processes,  and 
many  other  duties  of  a  justice  which  we  could  easily  enu- 
merate, accord  but  ill  with  the  character  of  ministers  of 
the  gospel  of  peace,  and  heralds  of  mercy  to  mankind  ;^ 
whilst  in  Ireland  their  execution  amount  a  Catholic  popu- 
lation, must  needs  exhibit  the  clerical  character  in  points- 
of  view  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  attainment  of^  what 
ought  to  be  their  great  object,  the  winning  over  to  the  faith- 
those  who  have  departed  from  it,  or  who  know  it  not. 

At  one  subject  more,  and  but  at  one,  can  we  pause  to* 
glance^  ere  we  turn  to  the  next  head  of  our  enquiry;  and^ 
that  is,  the  early  marriage  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish* 

"A  young  couple  come  together,"says  Mr. Steven/'whose  joint  ages, 
perhaps,  do  not  exceed  thirty-five  years,  without  money  enough  in« 
the  world  to  pay  the  priesfs  dues  for  marrying  them.  The  father, 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  spares  a  part  of  his  little  farm,  (originally 
only  a  few  acres,)  just  enough  to  produce  a  bare  and  scanty  subsist* 
ence  for  the  married  pair.  This,  with  a  wretched  hovel,  is  the  whole* 
of  their  stock.  In  this  condition  they  set  out,  never  expecting 
to  rise  one  step  higher  in  society ;  and,  except  that  portion  of  bodily 
labouc  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  securing  the  daily  meal,, 
there  is  a  lamentable  inaction  both  of  body  and  soul.  Indolence 
enervates  both.  The  division  and  subdivision  of  the  small  farms, 
from  the  great  increase  of  population  and  early  marriages,  has 
ahready  been  carried  so  far,  as  barely  to  subsist  the  present  families, 
and  is  driving  them  up  the  mountains,  where  famine  stares  them  in 
the  fkce.  Should  they  continue  to  increase  in  population,  of  which 
there  is  every  probability,  and  neither  war  nor  pestilence  visit  them, 
the  consequences  must  be  most  disastrous, — unless  the  landholders 
return,  and  discharge  a  long-neglected  duty  to  their  country .** 

The  only  check  upon  the  progres  of  this  evil  which  legis« 
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lotion  can  j  ustifiably  impose,  ia  iheit  promoting  to  the  utmost 
the  education  of  me  people.  Mere  speculatiye  theorists 
in  political  ecoaomy  may  prate  and  scribble  till  they  ire 
tired  (the  more  sensible  ol  their  readers  hare  long  oeea 
so)  of  parliamentary  checks  open  population,  by  dtenying 

Earochial  relief  to  the  children  of  improTident  mairiaees, 
ut  as  their  object  can  only  be  attained,  constitated  as  hn* 
man  nature  is,  at  the  certainty,  not  the  mere  hasard,  of 
a  fearful  demoralization  of  the  people,---a8  Christians  and  as 
mon,  we  hope  it  will  never  be  attempted.  Educate  the  lower 
orders  of  Ireland,  and,  as  in  Scotland,  prudence  will  soon 
supersede  passion — we  might  allowably  say,  and  we  will  say, 
instinctive  gratification,  for  in  most  inptances  it  ia  nothing 
ipore.  This  is  all  your  acts  of  parliament  can,  this  is  afi 
they  have  a  riffht  to  do. 

The  spirit  o?  bigotry,  cultivated  in  Ireland  with  paias  and 
care  equal  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  uprootms^  every 
where  else,  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  the  ills  with  which  she 
has  to  contend.  It  is  not  however  of  GathoUc  bigotry-*-that 
may  ]>e  looked  for  there,  until  this  generation  at  the  least 
has  passed  away — but  of  the  bigotry  of  Protestants  that  we 
speak ;  and  we  want  language  sufficiently  forcible  to  repro- 
bate and  condemn  it.  £et  not  the  professor  of  a  puie  uith 
exult  over  the  exoommuaications  and  denunciation  of  heretics 
by  the  Romish  church,  whilst  he  debars  the  most  respect- 
able of  its  members — ^men  in  whose  moral  character  calumny 
itself  has  never  found  a  stain — irom  associatioas,  for  the  mere 
purposes  of  commerce,  solely  and  avowedly  upon  account  of 
their  religious  faith.  If  a  pnest  or  a  pope  damns  you  for  your 
heresy,  what  are  you  the  worse  for  it?  you  laugh  alike  at  the 
impotence  of  his  sentence,  and  the  blasphemous  arrogance 
of  his  pretensions :  but  if,  on  account  of  your  religious  ten^s, 
you  are  excluded  from  certain  commercial  privileges  to  which 
wealth  and  character  in  trade  as  justly  entitle  you  as  they 
do  any  of  your  feUow^itisens  who  enjoy  them,  you  are 
substantially  injured,  and  good  right  have  you  to  complain 
of  the  intolerance  that  persecutes  and  oppresses  you.  Let 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  or  whatever  it  is  calledt,  at  Dub- 
lin, take  this  comparison  ynih  them,  and  apply  it  to  them- 
selves*—though  we  shrewdly  suspect  the  attempt  were 
hopeless  to  work  their  reformation,  or  teach  them  lioerality. 
For  the  Orangemen  also  we  have  a  word  of  advice,  and  it 
shall  be  short — shorter  we  apprehend  than  it  will  be 
Insult,  we  would  say,  no  longer  by  your  useless  proe^ 
— useless  at  least  for  any  good  purpose,  though  abundantly 
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uaefiil  for  badones* — ^the  leligion  profesfied  by  the  majority 
of  your  countrjrmeiiy  aad  under  the  sanction  of  the  same 
laws  that  privilege  you  in  the  possession  of  yours ;  and  Ood 
forbid^nmch  as  some  of  you  may  wish  it»  that  the  day  should 
ever  arrive,  when  that  sanction  shall  be  withdrawn.    You 
have  often  refused  to  take  from  your  regimentals,  at  the  com-^ 
mand  of  your  officers,  the  badse  of  party,  which  haa  already 
been  the  cause  of  more  blood  wed  and  iU-will  in  Ireland,  than 
the  lodges  with  which  you  are  connected  will  be  productive 
of  good,  to  the  end  of  time-«-you  have  seen  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  r^m,  the  heir  presumptive  indeed  to  the  throne,  and 
no  friend  to  RomanCamolics,  repudiate  the  patroni^  of  your 
order  with  which  you  had  invested  him,  on  the  ground  of 
your  intolerance — and  even  yowr  Sovereign  himself,  by  pre* 
cept  and  by  example, during  his  visi  t  amongst  you,  condenmed 
in  no  equivocal  manner  your  proceedings.    Say  not,  there- 
fore, that  you  have  had  no  intimation  of  their  impolicy,  if 
not  their  illegality.    That  some  of  them  have  been  illegal, 
even  as  the  law  stands,  we,  indeed,  have  no  doubt,  and  it 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  firmness  of  your  pastgovemors, 
had  you  been  punished  rather  than  applauded  for  them. 
There  are  fat  aldermen  and  thick-headed  common  council- 
men  ultra-loyalists  enough,  in  other  cities  than  in  Dublin, 
but  they  have  different  modes  of  testifying  their  lo^ahy 
than  by  shouting  or  hiccuping  out  upon  all  occasions, 
until  the  cry  is  as  cMimon  as  the  pot-boy*6,  "  The  glorious 
Revolution  of  1668,"  ''The  immortal  Memory  of  Kine 
William  the  Third,"  and  "The  Protestant  Ascendancy.^ 
In  real  attachment  to  these  objects  of  an  Englishman's  ve- 
neration, we  yield  to  no  man ;  but  they  are  too  sacred  to  a 
genuine  patriot  to  be  hackneyed  about  as  every-day  toasts, 
much  less  to  be  converted  into  the  badge  and  the  peipe- 
tuation  of  party  and  religious  feuda.    These  they  may  be 
nmde  at  another  Lord  Mayor's  or  Sheriff's  feast;  and  thoujgh 
the  corporation  of  Dublin,  e»  fmme,  should  hail  them  with 
three  times  three,  it  will  be  long,  we  fancy,  before  another 
Ix>rd  Lieutenant  suffers  them,  in  his  presence,  to  slight  and 
to  insuH  the  pacific  recommendation  of  his  Sovereign.   The 
prraent  one,  we  are  satisfied,  at  least,  will  not;  and  we  do 
not  doubt  that  his  firmness,  and  liberal  and  enlightened 
policy,  will  induce  him  to  discourage  all  Orang^  associations, 
fttiH  where  they  proceed  to  any  public  procession,  calculated 
to  produce  public  feiment,  (for  their  private  nroceedings 
and  fooleries  we  cannot  control,)  that  he  will  take  due  care 
to  suppress  them,  by  vigorously  enforcing  the  existing  laws. 
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or,  if  they  are  hot  sufficient,  by  recommending^  the  enact- 
ment of  new  ones  for  the  purpose.  CathoUcs  are  not 
allowed  to  make  processions  in  the  pubhc  streets,  common  as 
they  are  in  certain  rites  of  their  religion  in  foreign  lands ; 
nay,  their  priests  are  even  forbid  to  appear  there  in  the  robes 
oftheirprofession,lest  they  should  offend  or  scandalize  Pro- 
testants :  the  scales  must  be  held  vrith  an  equal  hand,  and 
Protestants,  especially  in  a  country  where  they  form  by  far 
a  minority  of  the  population,  must  not  be  permitted  to  offer 
a  similar  msult,  even  to  the  prejudices  of  Catholics. 

The  mode  in  which  the  administration  of  Ireland  has 
been  conducted  for  many  years,  has  also  been  destructive 
of  eveiy  prospect  of  permanent  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion 01  tne  country.  The  high  and  important  station  of 
Lord  Lieutenant,  except  in  those  perilous  times  when 
necessity  has  taught  the  ministry  at  nome  a  wiser  policy, 
pursued  only  till  the  danger  seemed  over,  and  not  always 
till  then,  has  been  considered  an  office  of  honour,  and  often 
bestowed  upon  men  fitted,  as  they  were  intended,  but  for 
pageants  ot  state.  Hence,  a  nobleman  inactive,  weak,  irre- 
solute, and  double  in  his  counsels,  if  of  his  own  he  had  any, 
but  obtaining  the  semblance  of  popularity  by  gentleness  of 
character,  where  firmness  was  required,  by  pnvate  benevo- 
lence and  ostentatious  public  charity,  and  the  purchase  of 
a  venal  press,  has  been  succeeded  by  another  exalted  in 
rank,  inheriting  a  name,  the  most  illustrious  and  popular, 
perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  his  country,  yet  formed  himself 
but  for  the  private  walks  of  life,  in  which  no  one  is  more 
amiable,  as  few  can  be  less  qualified  to  take  a  prominent 
part,  in  power  or  in  opposition,  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
party  whom  his  rank  and  wealth  would  otherwise  entitle 
nim  to  lead.  It  was  thought  requisite,  however,  that  he 
should  bold  office  with  Uiem,  and  the  vice-gerency  of 
Ireland  was  doubtless  assigned  to  him,  as  at  once  the  most 
dignified,  and  the  least  laborious.  On  a  change  of  admi- 
nistration, he  was  succeeded  in  his  post  by  another  ducal 
representative  of  his  Sovereign,  as  little  calculated,  perhaps, 
to  do  good  to  Ireland,  as  had  been  his  predecessor,  though 
better  qualified  for  holding  elsewhere  those  offices  which 
the  narrowness  of  his  fortune  induced  him  to  court,  even  at 
a  distance  from  his  country,  rather  than  to  decline.  But 
why  need  we  go  through  a  long  list  of  governors  of  Ireland^ 
who,  with  scarcely  a  solitary  exception,  have  been  governed 
by  their  secretaries,  the  real  governors  of  the  country. 
These^  though  perhaps  more  carefully  appointed,  have  too 
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otteD  been  selected  from  mere  party  motives,  and  have  been 
continued,  though  incapable  adequately  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  ^eir  office,  until  room  was  made  in  other  quarters 
to  provide  for  them;  or  as  impmdently  removed  when 
qualified,  to  fill  some  situation  at  nome,  either  more  advan- 
tageous to  themselves,  or  to  the  views  of  the  administra- 
tion, whose  agents  diey  were  more  than  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant's, though  professmg  to  be  the  organ  of  his  govern- 
ment. 

'*  In  seven  years/'  says  the  author  of '  the  State  of  Ireland,'  after 
characterizing  the  former  administrations  of  his  country,  as  'a  quick* 
sand  government,  that  swallows  in  its  fluctuations  every  venture  of 
reform,' — ''we  have  had  four  Chief  Governors  and  eight  Chief  Se- 
cretaries, of  different  principles  and  parties,  each  stifling  the  abor- 
tive system  of  his  predecessor  by  a  system  as  abortive.  What,  in 
a  few  months,  could  they  attain  of  information,  or  accomplish  of 
reform?  With  all  their  varied  and  various  talents,  they  were  im- 
potent; and  years  have  elapsed,  and  administrations  reigned,  with- 
out any  change  to  Ireland  but  of  years  and  administrations.  Do 
we  think  either  that  local  knowledge  is  unnecessary  to  an  Irish 
Minister,  or  that  the  King  can  confer  it  as  he  does  a  title  ?  Waver- 
ing is  weakness — ^weakness  in  Ireland  is  wickedness.  Leave  with, 
or  send  to  us,  ministers,  knowing  us,  whom  we  know :  coolly  plan- 
ning— ^steadily  executing :  not  a  secretary  with  every  season,  and  a 
system  with  every  secretary."  [pp.  63—64.] 

This  principle  has  at  last  been  acted  upon  in  part,  and 
Ireland  nas  a  governor  knowing  her,  and  whom  she  knows. 
Whilst  we  give  full  credit  to  the  present  ministers  for  this 
selection,  we  cannot  but  marvel  that  it  was  not  made  before, 
ivhen  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  the  choice  was  compul- 
sory. From  the  days  of  tke  first  Duke  of  Ormond  until  now, 
Ireland  has  never  had  an  Irish  Lord  Lieutenant,  though  a^es 
and  even  centuries  have  passed,  since  the  conferring  so  high 
and  important  an  office  upon  a  native  could  by  possibility 
have  been  dangerous.  Sne  has  one  at  length,  wnose  mea- 
sures will  at  least  be  his  own ;  and  his  patriotism  must  be 
infinitely  inferior  to  his  acknowledged  talents  as  a  states- 
man, though  we  are  persuaded  it  is  not,  if  his  measures  are 
not  characterized  as  much  by  their  prudence  and  concilia- 
tion, as  we  are  satisfied  they  will  be  bv  their  promptness 
and  vigour.  His  will  be  no  government  by  secretarysnip,  or 
a,  secretary's  secretaries,  as  that  of  too  many  of  his  pre- 
decessors nas  been;  and,  judging  from  the  character  or  the 
gentleman  who  fills  this  still  important  post,  we  add,  as  his 
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own  misht  full  as  safely  be*  But  these  are  not  times,  nor 
is  Lord  Wellesley  the  man,  for  so  complete  a  delegation  of 
authority,  intrusted  to  him  by  his  Sovereign  for  other  par* 
poses,  and  with  higher  expectations.  £i  the  latter,  hit 
country,  and  the  empire  of  which  it  forms  a  part^  participates 
in  no  ordinary  decree ;  nor  have  we  any  other  fear  of  the  dis- 
appointment of  uiese  hopes,  than  the  continuance  of  the 
ruinous  system  of  removing  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  though  he 
should  be  in  the  very  midst  of  his  usefulness,  the  moment 
his  period  of  service  has  expired,  to  make  room  for  some 
other  nobleman  to  whom  it  is  necessary  to  ffive  a  post — in 
which  he  may  undo  in  a  few  months,  what  his  predecessor 
has  been  years  in  accomplishing.  Ireland  confessedly  wants 
renovation,  but  her  renovation  must  be  a  work  of  time,  the 
result  of  a  plan  of  government  adopted  deliberately  and  after 
much  investigation ;  carefully  watched  in  its  progress ;  in- 
flexibly adhered  to  when  once  put  in  motion  :  conciliation 
to-day — irritation  to-morrow ;  firmness  in  one  governor — 
weakness  in  the  next;  wisdom  in  devising — ^pusillanimity  in 
executing:  this  must  no  loneer  be  permitted.  A  master 
genius  must  direct  the  whole  machine  of  administration : 
such  an  one,  we  hope  and  believe,  directs  it  now,  but  he 
must  continue  this  direction  until  he  has  established, — for 
none  has  been  established  yet, — a  system  for  the  goverament 
of  the  country,  which  the  statesman  need  not  to  disavow, 
the  patriot  will  not  blush  to  own.  In  one  case,  and  in  one 
case  only»  could  we  justify  his  earlier  recall;  but  high  as  is 
our  admiration  of  his  talents,  a  variety  of  reasons  combine 
in  preventing  a  wish  for  his  removal  from  a  sphere  of 
useiulness  for  which  every  thing  indicates  his  adaptati<m, 
even  to  the  helm  of  government  at  home* 

Lord  Wellesley  has  held  but  for  too  short  a  time  the 
reins  of  administration  in  a  country  unquestionably  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,  if  not  of  rebellion,  to  enable  us  to  say 
more  of  his  measures,  than  that  those  he  has  hitherto 
adopted  have  our  cordial  approbation.  The  earliest  of 
these — one  indeed  almost  coeval  with  his  arrival  in  Dnblin, 
was  the  appointment  of  a  new  and  efficient  attomey-genersl 
a  circumstance,  to  which  we  should  not  from  motives  of 
delicacy  allude,  but  for  the  purpose  of  reprobating  the 
practice,  too  long  prevalCTit  on  both  sides  tne  channel,  of 
treating  the  most  important  office  of  state-prosecutor,  but  ss 
a  reward  for  parliamentary  services,  rendered  individually 
or  through  the  medium  of  connections,  or  a  retainer  as  ser- 
vant-of*all-work  in  time  to  come.    No  officer  of  government 
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should  however  be  more  carefnily  selected,  as  none  requires 
more  peculiar  talents  for  the  discharge  of  his  important 
duties.    It  is  not  a  good  equity  leader — a  close  logical 
mooter  of  dry  points  of  law — an  acute  cros^-ezaminer  of 
witnesses — or  a  clever  Old  Bailey  practitioner,  who  will 
make  a  good  attorney-general.     He  must  be  a  man  of  finn- 
ness,  prudence,  and  activity;  a  good,  if  not  a  first-rate  lawyer, 
(for  his  devils  can  assist  him  here;)  a  powerful  speajcer; 
a  shrewd  examiner  of  witnesses ;  and,  on  all  points  of  prac^ 
ttce,  a  ready  advocate.  Such  men  were  Dunning,  Lee,  Thur- 
low,  Wedderbume,  Kenyon,  Scott,  Law,  Fitzgibbon,  Gibbs: 
such  were  not — ^but  we  will  not  invidiously  mention  names, 
which  the  recollection  of  every  reader  can  supply;  and  of 
those  who  are,  we  would  not  be  understood  to  speak.   Had 
this  point  been  properly  attended  to,  we  should  not  have 
heard  of  forced  promotions  to  the  b«ich,  or  resignations  to 
prevent  dismissals,  of  excellent  lawyers,  and  popular  advo- 
cates, wanting  either  the  nerve  or  the  peculiar  talents,  which 
times  of  turbulence  demand,  and  for  which  this  officer 
should  always  be  prepared.    The  bilk  which  the  new  attor- 
ney genera]  has  forwarded  to  England,  to  give  to  ^e  new 
Lord  Lieutenant  extmordinary  powers,  adapted    to    the 
perilous  situation  of  the  country  ne  is  oilled  upon  to  nde, 
are,  as  we  mi^ht  expect^  of  a  very  vigorous  character.    They 
enable  the  King's  representative  in  Ireland,  to  declare  die 
disturbed  districts  in  a  state  of  inaurrectton,  and,  if  need  be, 
to  subject  them  to  military  law,  whilst  they  suspend  for  a 
season  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  that  palladium  of  our  hber- 
ties,  tike  slightest  infringement  of  vdiich  can  only  be  justUied 
by  the  most  urgent  necessity.    In  Ireland,  this  necessity 
has  now  arrived.    To  suppress  the  insuneetions  of  her  mis- 

Siided  populace-^to  put  a  stop  to  tine  machinations  of 
eir  designine  leaders — to  give  efficient  protection  to  the 
peacable  and  the  loyal — ^to  innict  prompt  punishment  on  the 
tumultuous  and  the  rebel — a  vigour  is  called  for  beyond  the 
ordininary  vigour  of  the  law  in  quiet  times.  Yet  loud  as  in 
oiir  apprehension  is  this  call,  we  should  feel  very  iUydiB^ 
posed  to  obey  it,  were  we  not  satisfied,with  a  hute  secretary 
of  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  most  considerate  of  her  weMare 
that  she  ever  had,  that  these  unwanted  powers  are  entrusted 
to  a  nobleman,  who  will  not  allow  any  temporary  circum- 
stances to  thwart  the  generous  views  which  he  entertains 
towards  a  high-spirited,  but  an  ill-fated  people. 

It  would  be  thought  strange  indeed  were  we  to  close  this 
extended  outline  on  the  State  of  Irebnd,  without  a  *'    ' 
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reference  to  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation — a 
sure  supposed  by  some  to  be  of  such  potent  and  resistless 
operation  as  in  itself  to  contain  the  remedy  of  her  every 
grievance,  the  cure  even  of  the  deadliest  of  her  wounds* 

**  Friendly,"  says  Mr,  Croker,  "  on  principles  and  conditions 
hereafter  to  be  developed — to  Catholic  Emancipation^  I  cannot 
believe  it  panaceatic — alone  beneficial — alone  necessary.  It  will 
be  a  part — ^but  only  a  part — of  any  enlightened  system  of  Irish 
policy :  but  it  is  not  itself  a  system.**  [p.  38.] 

In  these  opinions,  the  editors  of  the  Investigator  most 
cordially  would  join,  were  they  united  in  sentiment  on  tiie 
policy  of  concedinei  to  their  fullest  extent,  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics  to  emancipation  from  all  political  disqualifications. 
It  has,  however,  already  been  incidentally  stated  on  a  former 
occasion,  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  points,  on  which,  closely 
as  they  are,  and  long  have  been  connected,  they  have  agreed 
to  differ;  and  consequently,  that  unless  a  change  of  views 
should  take  place,  not  at  ]>resent  anticipated,  they  will  be 
prevented  delivering  any  opinion  on  the  subject ;  whilst,  in 
the  apprehension  that  his  individual   sentiments  upon  a 

Eoint  to  which  he  has  devoted  much  of  his  attention,  may 
ave  imperceptibly  influenced  other  parts  of  his  argument, 
the  writer  or  this  article  is  induced  to  deviate  from  the 
usual  plan  of  the  jourttal,  by  affixing  to  it  a  mark  which  will 
exempt  his  colleagues — approving  as  he  is  satisfied  they  do, 
of  its  leading  views, — ^from  all  responsibility  respecting  it. 
Some  minor  points  may,  however,  still  be  pursued 
without  violating  the  neutrality  to  which  we  have  re- 
stricted ourselves,  on  the  great  question  of  throwing  open 
to  the  Catholics  the  senate,  and  the  higher  offices  of  the 
state.    With  the  author  of  the  State  of  Irehnd,  we  ask, 

"  Who  can  be  emancipated,  and  from  what?  At  most,  six  lord?, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  commoners,  and  twenty  ecclesiastics — from 
four  or  five  disabilities,  which  reach  not,  interest  not,  the  mass  of 
their  community.  Theorists  trace  from  the  political  exclusion  of 
the  peer,  the  mental  debasement  of  the  peasant — truly,  perhaps,  ii 
a  people  affluent  and  enlightened ;  truly,  in  small  and  poushed 
states ;  falsely,  in  a  great  mass  of  penury  and  ignorance.  Dispel 
the  gloom,  enrich  the  penury,  the  crowd  may  then,  but  not  till 
then,  become  sympathetic  to  uie  feeUngs  of  honour  and  ambition : 
hence,  I  reason,  that  to  mere  emancipation  there  are  previous  para- 
mount duties ;  that  enlightening  two  millions  of  Catholics  is  more 
important  than  indulging  two  hundred."  [pp.  38—39.] 

In,  some  points ,  it  must  yet  be  admitted  that  the  pfwil 
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code  to  which  our  ancestors,  or  rather  the  legislatiire  of 
Ireland,  thought  proper  to  subject  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
that  country,  operates  oppressively  upon  the  great  mass  of 
its  population,  and  may  with  safety  oe  repealed.    We  are 
incessantly  complaining  of  their  ignorance,  yet  does  our 
statute  book  every  thing  it  can  do  for  its  perpetuation ;  for 
no  Roman  Catholic  can,  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  make 
an  endowment  of  a  school  for  the  education  even  of  the 
children  of  Roman  Catholic  imrents  in  the  principles  of  hi^ 
faith ;  and  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  should  endow  one; 
as  he  would  yet  liberally  be  permitted  to  do,  for  their  in« 
Btruction  in  ours.    No  Catholic  can  in  Ireland  keep  arras, 
unless  he  has  a  freehold  of  £  10  per  annum,  or  a  personal 
estate  of  £300,  a  provision  which,  in  a  country  whose  inha- 
bitants are  not  over  prudent  in  the  use  of  them,  might  be 
little  objectipnable,  if  that  which  is  prohibited  to  the  Catho- 
lics, were,  with  a  similar  limitation,  prohibited  to  all.    Wei 
should  not  like  to  meet  an  Irishman,  of  the  lower  orders; 
returning  from  a  fair  or  a  funeral,  with  a  loaded  pistol  in 
his  pocket,  and  a  little  more  whiskey  than  he  could  carry 
in   his  head,  on  the  mere  speculation  of  there  being  no 
risk  of  afironting  him  by  a  word  or  a  look,  because  he 
was  a  Protestant.    We  had  much  rather  meet  a  Catholic  in 
such  dangerous  equipment  for  a  row,  in  his  way  from  mastf 
or  confession ;  and  would  just  as  soon  cross  him  in  his  path; 
reeling  drunk  from  a  festival,  as  his  more  orthodox  coun- 
tryman, in  similar  circumstances.    On  the  ground,  there^ 
fore,  of  national  character,  not  of  the  predominating  na- 
tional faith,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  the  retention  of 
some  such  prohibition  as  this  advisable ;  but  we  are  at  the 
same  time  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  it  should  be  deprived 
of  its  present  partial  and  sectarian  character.    The  progress 
of  error  is  not,  we  are  satisfied,  to  be  checked  by  legisla^ 
tive  enactments  tending  to  abridge  those  rights  which  every 
subject  of  a  free  state  may  claim  as  his  by  birth;  and  we 
are  therefore  strongly  disposed  to  question  at  once  the 
justice  and  the  policy  of  the  act  of  the  Irish  legislature, 
which  prohibits  the  marriage  of  a  Catholic  and  Protestant 
by  a  priest  of  the  former  faith :  but  certain  are  we,  that 
when  the  Irish  judges  hold  that  a  fonner  statute  of  the 
second  George's  reign,  visiting  this  offence  by  death,  is  still 
in  force,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  legislature  immedi- 
ately to  repeal  so  sanguinary  a  provision ;  and  when  they 
do  so,  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  re-considerin?  the 
propriety  of  the  fine  of  £500,  which,  in  opposition  to  Lord 
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poimlarity  of  those  writings  which  are  merely  of  an  ainvft- 
ing  and  romantic  description.  It  has  been  frequently 
intimated,  that  we  have  degenerated  since  the  days  of  our 
ancestors,  who  attacked  the  largest  folio  with  untrembling 
fortitude,  and  traversed  its  vast  tract  of  thought,  and  perie- 
vered  through  its  intricate  mazes  of  various  sentiment^  and 
almost  boundless  wilderness  of  briery  controversy,  without 
any  sensation  of  fatigue.  In  those  periods,  the  discreet 
and  persevering  theologian  was  under  no  necessity  of 
spreading  over  his  performance  the  minor  beauties  of  com- 
position, or  of  bestowing  his  utmost  care  and  assiduity 
upon  the  construction  of  sentences,  the  colloc^ition  of 
words,  the  arrangement  of  ideas,  and  the  nicely  adjusted 
plan  of  his  discourse.  He  felt  secure  that  his  labours 
would  be  appreciated,  and  his  writings  read,  if  be  were 
only  careful  to  investi^te  thoroughly  the  proposed  subject 
of  inquiry,  or  elucidation ;  and  to  bring  togetner  .an  ample 
supply  of  materials,  in  masses,  however  heterogenous. 
Ana  hence  we  find  on  the  dusty  shelves  of  our  libraries — 
and;  to  the  discredit  of  the  times,  thrown  into  their  obscure 
recesses — ^volumes  that  cost  half  a  life  to  write,  and  that 
would,  require  not  only  months,  but  years,  as  they  are  at 
present  devoted,  to  "  read,  mark,  and  inwardly  dicest.** 
Any  one  of  the  great  standard  works  of  these  days  otyore, 
would  terrify  many  a  modern  pretender  to  holy  ordos  to 
look  at;  and  be  worse  than  even  the  unwelcome  owmteai 
suffieit  of  Latin  and  Greek,  which  a  professed  clerical  educa- 
tion at  the  University  requires  to  fou  muster,  even  cursorily 
to  peruse. 

We  have  sometimes  pictured  to  ourselves  one  of  these 
fine  old,  patient,  poring,  persevering  theologians  entering 
his  little  study,  as  it  is  technically  denominated,  with  bis 
spectacles,  cap,  wig,  pen,  naper,  ink,  and  all  other  concur- 
rent requisites  to  the  proauction  of  a  ponderous  piece  of 
divinity,  duly  preparea  and  adjusted :  we  have  seen  him 
cogitating,  and  excogitating,  day  after  day,  night  after 
night,  and  week,  and  month,  and  year  after  year,  till  the 
giant  image  of  his  conceptions  rises  from  the  accumulating 
mass  of  papers,  and  stalks  through  the  long  avenue  of  the 
prass  into  the  world.  Here  we  have  observed  the  admira- 
tion, in  many  cases,  richly  merited,  it  has  instantly  obtain- 
ed ;  and  the  wide  extent  of  society  through  which  it  has 
continued  to  move,  with  ever  increasing  acceptance.  Un* 
alarmed  at  the  mighty  tome,  behold  the  patient  reader 
acyusting  himself  in  his  venerable  arm  chair,  and,  conveu- 
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ine  his  family  round  the  wintry  hearth,  ^PP^y  himself  to  the 
diligent  perusal  of  its  contents.  Many  a  long,  and,  other* 
wise  dreary  hour,  is  beguiled  and  improved,  while  the  sub- 
jects of  attention  involve  the  important  themes  of  inspira<« 
tion,  the  great  realities  of  another  world.  With  a  still 
deepening  interest  he  turns  over  page  after  page,  peruses 
chapter  after  chapter,  and  acquires,  as  he  does  so,  tnat  en^ 
lai^ment  of  mind,  that  tone  of  feeling,  and  that  correct- 
ness and  elevation  of  moral  sentiment,  which  combine  to 
diffuse  a  general  seriousness  of  deportment,  in  which,  amidst 
the  scenes  of  domestic  life,  the  varieties  of  social  inter- 
course, and  the  perplexities  of  mercantile  affairs,  every  sur-^ 
rounding  witness  discerns  the  beneficial  influence  of  a 
genuine  Christianity. 

Such  things  have  been; — but  it  is  alleged,  in  vindication 
of  the  unfavourable  conclusions  that  are  frequently  formed 
of  the  moral  habits  and  principles  of  the  present  age,  that 
essential  changes  have  taken  place.  The  writer  no  longer 
aims  to  instruct,  but  to  amuse ;  he  no  longer  endeavours  to 
oommunicate  profound  knowledge,  or  conduct  the  reader 
into  the  deep  recesses  of  truth,  and  along  the  unfrequented 

{>ath  of  patient  and  useful  investigation,  but  to  gratify  the 
ove  of  novelty,  the  taste  for  entertainment,  and  the  general 
propensity  to  acquire  only  that  superficial  information, 
which  is  adapted  to  elevate  the  individual  to  temporary 
distinction  and  premature  fame.  The  proof  of  this  allega* 
tion  appears,  the  moment  we  are  pointed  to  the  general 
oast  ot  the  most  successful,  and  therefore  most  numerous 
publications  of  the  age.  How  can  we  better  ascertain  the 
taste  of  the  reader,  than  by  adverting  to  the  character  of  the 
writer?  Whatever  might  be  the  propensity  of  the  gav>  the 
giddy,  and  the  superficial,  to  tcrite,  their  vigour  would  soon 
be  paralyzed,  their  fingers  stiffen,  and  their  pens  drop  from 
their  hands,  if  the  multitude  were  not  disposed  to  read: 
and  it  seems,  therefore,  no  unfiedr  criterion  of  the  state  of 
mental  and  moral  cultivation  in  a  community,  to  ascertain 
the  most  current  publications  of  the  period  to  which  the 

Krticular  investigation  refers :  and  if  so,  must  we  not 
lieve,  that  there  is  a  sad  degeneracy  in  the  present  age  ? 
For  now  the  Athenian  fever  seems  at  its  height,  and  the 
public  pulse  exhibits  symptoms  of  great  excitation.  The 
reading  population  is  continually  asking  for  something  new ;' 
and  while  the  good  old  systems  of  divinity  are  exploded, 
suffered  to  slumber  in  libraries  little  frequented,  or  are 
only  welcomed  in  the  reduced  form  of  octavos  and  duode- 
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oimos,  cart  loads  and  ship  loads  (finmi  Scotland  to  wit)  of 
Bonreb,  r<MnanGes,  and  tales,  meet  with  a  speedy  sale,  and 
lUUTersal  oiroulation.  Bven  the  giarer  and  more  im- 
Bortant  snbjects  of  discnsaion,  are,  as  we  have  inttmafted, 
nroo^t  to  a  successful  market,  solely  npon  condition  that 
they  shall  be  sufficimtly  compressed  in  their  form,  and  sn- 
perficial  or  no^el  in  their  character.  We  were  well  aasoied, 
some  time  ago,  by  a  bookseller  of  our  acquaintance,  that 
the  least  vaiuable  publication  in  his  wnole  wardioase 
had  by  far  the  most  eztensire  sale ;  and  that  while  excel- 
lent biography,  historical  research,  and  biblical  disquisi- 
tion, stood  side  by  side  in  unbroken  rank  and  file,  fot 
months  together;  flimsy  fiction,  poetic  juTOiility,  and 
trayels  and  voyages  performed  by  the  hasty  scribUer  in  a 
garret,  and  round  the  world  in  a  month  or  two,  appeared 
and  disappeared  in  rapid  succession. 

Such  thinffs  art;  but  in  abatement  of  this  severity  of  cri- 
ticism on  public  taste,  and  in  ^rtenuation  of  what  appears 
to  be  the  litevary  error  of  the  moment,  we  moat  put  m  a 
claim  to  be  heard  in  a  few  particulars.  It  is  not  a  coned 
mode  of  estimating  the  gcperal  state  of  inteUectual  culti- 
vation, and  the  moral  hwits  of  the  times,  to  bring  into 
comparison  either  the  number,  magnitude,  or  nature  of  the 
most  popular  publications,  those  of  a  different  deacriptioa 
in  the  present  day,  or  those  of  a  past,  and  more  paritanic 
period.  Far  more  requisite  is  it  to  consider  the  genoal 
state  of  society,  the  systems  of  education,  die  caneat 
notions  of  refmonent,  and  the  moral  and  reliffious  conditioa 
of  the  world.  It  is  more  than  questionabm,  whether  the 
vast  and  pondevons  accumulaticm  of  materials  in  the  fiiliaa  of 
another  age,  was  at  all  adyanta^eous  to  the  impartatioB  of 
knowledge  and  the  promotion  of  improvement;  and  whether 
this  mode  of  instruction  was  not  in  fieM^t  calculated  to  che- 
rish a  vitiated  taste,  and  to  impede  the  advancement  of  the 
mind  in  real  wisdom.  The  prMominant  fault  of  Ae  eom- 
pesitioas  of  that  age  was  prolixity,  and  it  would  naqacs- 
tionably  have  been  oeneficial,  had  the  habits  of  authotakip 
been  those  of  rapid  and  judicious  combination,  aeleetioa, 
and  conciseness.  By  pursuing  the  elaborate,  excursive,  and 
diJERisive  style,  the  fovce  of  argument  was  often  dimiittalied, 
and  the  power  of  attraction  whollv  lost ;  and  enmn  with 
reference  to  many  of  the  most  valuable  writings  of  past  aad 
present  times,  it  may  be  indy  said,  the  authors  woald  have 
written  better,  had  they  written  less.  By  consequence, 
some  of  the  recently  published  abridgments  of  the  wiMks  of 
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former  time«»  are  not  only  more  reaiaUe,  but  more  valvable 
than  theur  originab^  and  nave,  in  truth,  done  much  to  bring 
divinity  into  Yogue.  It  has  become  in  some  inataacef  no 
longer  a  thorny  wildemeea,  or  a  vast  and  weary  plain,  here 
and  there  only  relieved  by  epots  of  beautifiil  vegetation  and 
lefreahing  luxuriance ;  but  a  gard^i  of  varied  and  rich  pro* 
ductions.  Generally  speakinff,  therefore,  we  are  decidedly 
of  opinion,  that  the  mode  of  communicating  theological 
truths  is  upon  the  whole  considerably  improvM :  and  while 
a  taste  for  the  old  divinity  is  raoidljr  reviving,  we  congratu- 
late ourselves  upon  the  new  ana  briefer  methods  of  imparts 
ing  scriptural  instruction  and  expositorv  elucidation,  in 
wfich  we  see  the  chaos  of  thought  reducea  to  foreater  oider, 
and  illuminated  by  the  brilliant  emanations  of  a  vivid  but 
sanctified  imagination. 

With  regard  to  the  ntimiff  of  publications  in  our  day,  of 
a  frivolous  or  merely  of  an  imaginative  and  entertaining,  or 
of  a  cursory  and  sentimental  description,  compared  with 
those  of  the  days  of  yore,  we  believe  too  that  there  is  conr 
uderable  misapprehension ;  and  that  the  propottion  of  these 
works  to  those  of  the  graver  and  more  important  kind,  is 
not  so  much  greater  at  present,  as  it  has  oeen  supposed : 
and  other  essential  considerations  must  also  be  admitted  into 
the  computation.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  number 
of  rwden  is  incalculably  increased;  a  circumstance  which 
has  arisen  from  causes  easily  traceable.  If  we  were  to 
ascertain  die  number  of  copies  printed  and  distributed,  ai 
the  most  recent  publications,  of  a  devotional  class,  it  would 
probably  be  found  to  amount  to  a  very  respectable  aggre* 

Skte  sum,  bearing  perhaps  an  unexpected  proportion  to 
ose  of  a  different  nature  and  tendency,  and  evincing  a 
very  great  superiority,  in  point  of  numoer,  over  the  theo- 
logical writings  of  past  times.  There  exists  moreover  a 
reason  highly  honourable  to  the  religious  community  of 
the  present  day,  for  the  apparent,  and  perhaps  in  some  de- 
gree real,  disproportion  in  Question,  a  reason  why  publica- 
tions of  a  stnctly  theological  class  should  be  fewer,  snudler, 
and  less  circulated,  in  comparison  with  those  of  former  da^s. 
This  is  to  be  found  in  that  active  and  benevolent  occupation 
of  time,  which  is  characteristic  of  our  favoured  age  and 
country.  Societies,  in  almost  incalculable  variety,  have 
sprung  up,  whose  holy  zeal  and  comprehensive  purposes 
are  such  as  to  demand,  not  only  the  pecuniary  resources,  but 
the  co-operative  energy  and  leisure,  of  almost  every  indivi- 
dual of  the  Christian  community.     Committees  and  sub- 
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committees,  brivate  and  public  associations  and  seiricef, 
have  BO  rapidly  multiplied,  as  to  preclude  those  oppor- 
tunities for  domestic  reading  and  self-instruction,  wnicb, 
however  desirable,  cannot  be  accomplished  as  in  former 
days.  Most  men  whose  intellectual  capacities,  moral  habits, 
and  benevolent  character,  qualify  them  for  doing  good  to 
others,  are  now  become,  and  must  necessarily  he,  public 
men.  An  ample  field  of  pious  exertion  is  before  them,  and 
the  labourers  are  even  yet  so  comparatively  few,  that  they 
feel  themselves  compelled  to  sacrince  their  private  inclhm- 
tions  to  the  claims  of  philanthropy  and  religion.  Amidst 
universal  activity,  they  cannot  and  ought  not  to  stand  still ; 
nor  will  their  principles  allow  them  to  incur  the  infamy  of 
doing  nothing,  while  others  are  doing  so  much;  of  shrinkii^ 
from  the  toils  of  honourable  and  holy  labour,  while  their 
neighbours  and  friends  are  cultivating  the  wide  field  of  the 
wond.  Less  than  ever,  we  are  happy  to  think,  is  it  now 
possible  for  any  man  to  live  to  nimself.  Benevolence 
nas  poured  forth  her  vial  upon  the  nineteenth  ceatxay, 
and  private  interest,  even  domestic  and  social  intercourse, 
must  be  in  a  great  degree  sacrificed  to  an  honourable 
publicity. 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  very  causes  which  have 
precluded  so  extensive  and  general  an  encouragement  to 
the  larger  works  of  theology,  as  might  have  been  anti* 
cipated,  have  operated  to  produce  an  increased  circula- 
tion for  those  of  a  particular  species.  We  are  glad  to 
observe  the  progress  of  Biblical  criticism,  and  the  success 
of  works  devoted  expressly  or  chiefly  to  the  elucidation  of 
Scripture ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact-  In 
proportion  as  individuals  have  become  solicitous  of  send- 
in?  the  Bible  to  idolatrous  and  superstitious  countries,  in 
order  that  the  reign  of  sin  and  Satan  may  be  superseded  by 
the  triumph  of  Christianity,  they  have  been  induced  to  re- 
flect on  tneir  importance,  and  consult  their  pages  for  their 
own  benefit ;  justly  impressed  with  the  consideration,  that 
what  is  important  for  others,  is  useful  for  themselves.  Hence 
the  scriptures  are  more  consulted  in  our  own  country,  than 
they  have  hitherto  been ;  and  the  desire  to  understand,  cor- 
responding with  the  opportunity  and  general  excitement, 
has  produced  a  greater  disposition  to  seek  books  written 
expressly  to  explain  different  parts  of  the  scriptures,  or 
calculated  to  shew  their  importance,  and  elucidate  their 
evidences.  It  is  a  good  symptom  of  public  taste,  that  such  a 
compilation  as  Mr,  Home's  has  already  been  circulated  to 
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a  oonftiderabie  extent:  we  are  pleased  with  the  fact,  pro- 
claimed,  as  it  is,  by  a  second  edition:  but  while  we  readily 
give  his  work  our  wannest  recommendation,  as  adapted  to 
answer  many  important  purposes,  wd  as  an  invaluable  reposi- 
tory of  biblical  literature,  to  whicli  the  student  in  the  noly 
writings  may  often  recur,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  remark 
with  freedom  upon  its  contents,  and  suggest  whatever, 
occurs  to  us  as  worthy  of  further  inquiry. 

It  appears  from  the  author's  statement  in  the  Preface, 
that  the  work  originated  in  his  own  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  some  euide  to  the  scriptures,  which  would  both  serve  as . 
a  general  introduction  to  the  inspired  volume,  and  enable 
him  to  solve  apparent  contradictions.  Having  no  friend. to 
assist  his  researches,  he  was  at  lensth  resolved  to  procure 
such  of  the  most  eminent  critictu  compositions,  as  his 
limited  means  would  permit;  and  after  satisfying  his  own. 
mind,  he  resolved,  if  no  other  work  should  supersede  its . 
necessity,  to  lay  the  result  of  his  inquiries  before  the  public. 
It  appears,  from  his  own  statement,  that  tiftsnui^e  pti&ltca^'oii 
was  a  purpose  coeval  in  his  mind  with  the  study  of  the 
inspirea  volume,  and  its  critical  and  expository  illustra- 
tions. We  confess  that  we  should  have  been  more  gratified, 
had  the  author  commenced  his  studies,  and  for,  at  least  a 
long  period,  have  pursued  them,  without  any  kind  of 
reference  to,  or  anticipation  of  publishing  his  investigations. 
The  mind  should  always  be  brought  fresh  and  unoiassed 
to  the 'great  enterprise  of  scriptural  research.  Whatever 
might  tend  to  originate  any  prejudice,  to  confirm  our  pre- 

Kossession,  to  pervert  any  sentiment,  should  be  scrupu- 
>iisly  discarded ;  and  although  we  do  not  mean  to  insinuate, 
that  the  intention  so  candidly  avowed  as  blending  itself 
with  Mr.  Home's  incipient  studies  of  the  scriptures,  have 
materially,  or  in  any  sensible  degree,  disparaged  his  com- 
position as  a  whole,  yet  we  should  have  been  peculiarly 
gratified  had  he  resolutely  dispensed,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  every  educational  prepossession,every  professional  bias, 
and  even  what  in  ordinary  cases  might  be  deemed  every 
honourable  solicitude  for  future  celebrity.  We  admit  *'  htc 
tabor ^  hoc  opus  est  ;*^ — ^but  the  previous  discipline  of  the 
mind,  by  a  process  of  deliberate  and  devotional  scrutiny 
and  self-examination,  seems  to  us,  in  every  case,  an  essential 
prerequisite  to  a  successful  elucidation  of  scripture,  whe- 
ther by  professional  exposition  or  private  critical  examina- 
iionl  We  shall  not  be  understood  for  a  moment  to  cj^uestion 
our  author's  genuine  piety,  or  the  seriousness  and  sincerity 
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of  kis  procedvre,  dwrinff  the  long  period  of  hia  researdiea-^ 
¥ve  hare  intmided  BimpTy,  to  eeneratise  a  little  tlie  remark 
arising  out  of  the  intimatioB  he  has  given ;  and  to  exprew 
a  wish  diat  he  had  ayoided,  for  hia  own  sake  and  that  of 
others,  every  consideration  which  could  in  the  slightest 
deffree  tend  to  oast  a  shadow  of  imputation  upon  the  origin 
and  end  of  his  important  labours. 

Instead  of  giving  our  analysis,  we  shall,  though  at  the 
hazard. of  rather  a  long  extract,  allow  the  author  to  furnish 
an  account  of  his  publication,  in  his  own  worda;  by  which 
means,  the  reader  will  be  best  enaUed,  to  form  an  estimate 
of  its  comprehensive  plan« 

**  Tlie  four  volumes,  of  which  the  work  now  consists,  will  be 
fimnd  to  comprise  the  following  topics: 

Volume  I.  contains  a  Oriiical  Inqtnrymto  theGemtmenettf  Am- 
tkenHcUy,  Unc&rrupied  Preservaiion^  and  Inspitaiiamy  of  the  Hafy 
SeHpiure$:  including,  among  other  subjects,  a  co^us  investigalioii 
of  me  testimonies  from  profane  authors  to  the  leading  h^  le- 
corded  in  the  Scriptures,  particttlarly  a  new  bretnch  of  evideneefor 
their  eredihilU^f  waich  is  furnished  by  coins,  medab,  inscnptions, 
and  ancient  structures. — This  is  followed  by  a  full  view  of  the  argu* 
ments  afforded  by  miracles  and  prophecy,  n>r  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  by  a  discussion  of  the  internal  evidence  for  their 
inspiration,  furnished  by  the  sublimity  and  excellence  of  the  doc- 
trines, and  by  the  purity  of  the  moral  precepts,  revealed  in  the 
Bible; — the  harmony  subsisting  between  every  part; — the  preser- 
vation of  the  Scriptures  to  the  present  time; — and  their  t^dencv 
to  promote  the  present  and  eternal  happiness  of  mankind,  as  evtnoejl 
by  aa  historical  review  of  the  beneficial  ^feets  actually  fvodeced 
in  every  age  and  country  by  a  cordial  reception  of  the  BiUe;  toge- 
ther with  a  refutatien  of  the  very  numerous  otjections  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  Scriptures  in  recent  deistioal  publicatioas. 
An  Appendix  to  this  volume  cassprisea  a  particutar  examinatioB  of 
the  miracles  supposed  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  Egyptian  ma- 
giqians,  and  of  the  contradictions  which  are  falsely  alleged  to 
exist  in  the  Scriptures,  ivhether  historical  or  chronological  ;-'^-con- 
tradictions  between  prophecies  and  their  accomplishments; — contra- 
dictions in  morality ; — apparent  contradictions  between  the  sacred 
writers  themselves,  and  between  sacred  and  profane  writers ; — or 
seeming  contradictions  to  philosophy  and  the  nature  of  things. 
This  discussion  is  followed  by  a  table  of  the  chief  prophecies  rela- 
tive to  the  Messiah,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  by 
an  examination  of  the  pretensions  of  the  apocrjrphal  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament." 

"Volume  II.,  in  two  parts,  treats,  first,  on  SAcann  Cairicisn; 
including  an  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Original  Lan- 
guages of  Scripture,  and  of  the  Cognate  or  Kindred  Dialects  ;--an 
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acoount  (vitb  nuineroiis  ftc-Buniles,)  of  the  principal  MamucripU 
of  the  Old  Hud  New  Testaments^  together  with  a  bibliographical 
and  critical  notice  of  the  chief  printed  editions,  and  of  the  divisions 
into  chapters  and  Terses;  a  history  of  the  antient  and  modem 
versions  of  the  ScriptoreSy  and  their  application  to  the  criticism 
and  interpretation  of  the  sacred  volume,  illustrated  with  fisc-simile 
^Mcimens  of  the  oriental  versions  executed  at  the  Serampore  press. 
In  this  part  of  the  work,  the  historj  of  the  authorized  English  Ver^ 
nan  of  the  Bible  i»  particularly  considered,  and  the  literary  character 
of  its  venerable  translators  is  satisfiBU^torily  vindicated  against  the 
cavHs  of  some  late  writers.  The  benefit  to  be  derived  fimn  Jewish 
aad  Rabbinical  authors  is  next  discussed,  and  the  genuineness  of 
the  celebrated  Jewish*  historian's  account  of  Jesus  Christ  is  vindi- 
cated and  established.  These  discussions  are  followed  by  disser* 
tatimis,— ^n  the  Va&ioits  Reai>ing8  occurring  in  the  Scriptures^ 
with  adwest  of  the  chief  critical  canons  for  weighing  and  applying 
them:—- On  the  Qvotatiovs  fhom  the  Old  Testamekt  ik 
THE  New,  with  New  Tables  of  the  Quotations  at  lengthy  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  English,  from  new  t3rpes  cast  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  shewmgy  Jtrsiy  their  relative  agreement  with  the  Hebrew  and 
with  the  Septuagint;  and  secondly ^  whether  they  are  prophecies 
cited  as  literally  fulfilled;  prophecies  typically  or  sjuritually  ap- 
plied; prophecies  accommodated;  or  simple  allusions  to  the  Old 
Testament: — Ov  the  Poetry  op  the  Hebrews;  its  construction, 
nature,  and  genius;  different  species  of  Hebrew  poetry ;  with  obser- 
vntioBS  for  better  understanding  the  productions  of  the  Hebrew  poets : 
—and  en  HARMomES  of  the  Scriptures,  including  remarks 
on  the  pitnciples  on  which  they  should  be  constructed.  Tne  Second 
Paul  oftbe  Second  Volume  is  appropriated  to  the  Interpret  atiok 
ov  THE  Scriptures;  conqxehending  an  investigation  of  the  dif- 
ferent senses  of  Scripture,  literad,  spiritual,  and  typical,  with  criteria 
fav  ascertaining  and  determining  ^em; — the  signi/iccUion  ofworde 
andpkrasesy  with  genersi  rules  for  invesdgatmg  them;  emphatic 
wards, — ^rules  for  the  investigation  of  emphases,  and  particularly 
of  the  Grcwk  article; — ^^e  subsidiary  ueaks  for  ascertainmg 
the  SENSE  of  Scripture,  viz.  the  analogy  of  languages ;  analogy  of 
Scripture,  or  parallel  passages,  with  rules  for  ascertaining  and  ap- 
plying them;  sehoHa  and  glossaries;  the  sub^ect-^maiter,  context^ 
scape,  historical  circumstances,  and  Christian  Writers,  bolh  fathers 
and  commentators.  These  discussions  are  foUowed  bv  the  appli- 
cation of  the  preceding  principles,  for  ascertaining  the  sense  of 
Scripture,  to  the  historical  iktbrpretation  of  Sacred 
Writmgs; — ^the  mterprepation  of  the  vigurative  lanouaob  of 
Scripture,  comprehanding  the  principles  of  interpretation  of 
trepes  and  figures ;  together  with  an  examination  of  the  metonymies,  ^ 
metaphors,  allegories,  parables,  proverbs,  and  other  figurative  modes 
of  speech  occurring  in  the  Bible;— the  spiritual  or  mystical 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures; — the  interpretation  of 
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PROPHECY,  includiiig  general  rules  for  asG^rtaining  the  sense 
of  the  prophetic  writings,  observations  on  the  acoomplishmeni 
of  prophecy  in  general,  and  especially  of  the  predktkme  relathx 
to  the  Mesuah; — the  intekpretation  or  types,  of  the 
DOCTRINAL  and  MORAL  parts  of  Scripture,  of  the  promises 
and  THREATENiNOS  therein  contained; — and  the  infe&rhtial 
and  PRACTICAL  reading  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  A  copious 
Appendix  to  this  volume  comprises  (among  other  articles)  faib- 
Itographical  and  critical  notices  of  the  princi{Nd  grammars  and  lexi- 
cons of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Cognate  Languages,  of  the  most 
remarkable  editions  of  the  Septuagint  Greek  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  of  the  principal  writers  on  the  criticism  and  tnteqireta- 
tion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  select  list  of  the  chief  commentalorsr 
and  expositors  of  the  Bible.  The  utmost  brevity,  consistent  with 
perspicuity,  has  been  studied  in  this  portion  of  the  work;  and  there- 
fore but  few  texts  of  Scripture,  comparatively,  have  been  illustrated 
at.  great  length.  But  especial  care  has  been  taken,  by  rqieated 
collations,  that  the  very  numerous  references  which  are  introduced 
should  be  both  pertinent  and  correct;  so  that  those  readers,  who 
may  be  disposed  to  try  them  by  the  rules  laid  down,  may  be 
enabled  to  apply  them  with  facility. 

In  Volume  III.  will  be  found  a  sketch  or  summary  of 
BIBLICAL  geography  AND  ANTIQUITIES,  in  fouT  parts:  Part  I. 
includes  an  outline  of  the  Historical  and  Physical  Gieography  of 
the  Holy  Land.  Part  II.  treats  on  the  political  and  mii.itary 
AFFAIRS  of  the  Jews,  and  other  nations  incidentally  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures.  Part  III.  discusses  the  religious  or  sacred 
AFFairs  of  the  Jews,  arranged  under  the  heads  of  Sacred  Plaeee^ 
Sacred  PerwnSy  Sacred  Timee  and  SeasonSf  and  the  CamqftkmB  of 
Religion  among  the  Jews,  their  idolatry  and  various  sects,  together 
with  a  description  of  their  moral  and  religious  state  in  the  tune  of 
Jesus  Christ  Part  IV.  discusses  the  private  life,  mahnbrs, 
CUSTOMS,  amusements,  &c.  of  the  Jews  and  other  nationSy  inci- 
dentally mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

"  An  Appendix  to  this  third  volume  contains  (besides  chronolo- 
gical and  other  tables  of  weights  and  measures)  a  Geographical 
Index  of  the  principaJt  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  especially  in 
the  New  Testament;  including  an  abstract  of  profane  onental  tiis- 
tory,  from  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  captivity,  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews  as  referred  to  in  the  prophetic  writings,  and 
presenting  historical  notices  of  the  Assyrian,  Chaldee,  Median,  and 
Persian  empires.  In  this  volume  the  Author  has  attempted  only  a 
sketch  of  biblical  eeo^phy  and  antiquities.  To  have  wnUen  a  com- 
plete treatise  on  this  mterestin^  subject,— as  he  concdves  such  a  trea- 
tise should  be  written, — ^would  have  required  a  work  nearly  eqiuad  ia 
extent  to  the  present:  but  though  he  has  been  designedly  brief  in 
this  part  of  his  undertaking,  he  indulges  the  hope  that  few  r^Hy 
essential  points,  connected  with  sacred  antiquities,  will  appear  to 
have  been  omitted  " 
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**  VoL0ifs  IV.  is  appropriated  to  the  analysis  or  Scripture, 
It  coatains  copious  critical  prefiMses  to  the  respective  books,  and 
synopses  of  their  several  contents.  In  drawine  up  th^se  sjnop- 
ses,  the  utmost  attention  has  been  given,  in  oraer  to  present,  as 
far  as  was  practicable,  at  one  glance,  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
subjects  contained  in  each  book  of  Scripture. ,  How  necessary  such 
a  view  is  to  the  critical  study  of  the  inspired  records,  it  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  remark.  In  executing  this  part  of  his  work,  tne 
author  has  endeavoured  to  steer  between  the  extreme  prolixity  of 
some  analysts  of  the  Bible,  and  the  too  great  brevity  of  others : 
and  he  ventures  to  hope,  that  this  portion  of  his  labours  will  be 
found  particularly  useful  in  studymg  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the 
Scriptures." 

^' lliroughout  the  work,  references  have  been  made  to  such 
approved  writers  as  have  best  illustrated  particular  subjects;  and 
critical  notices  of  their  works  have  been  introduced,  paitly  derived 
from  the  author's  knowledge  of  them,  partly  from  the  recorded 
opinions  of  eminent  biblical  critics,  and  partly  from  the  best  critical 
journals  and  other  sources: — ^the  preference  being  invariably  given 
to  those,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  acknowledged  talent  and 
ability  with  which  they  are  conducted.  The  late  opening  of  the 
Continent,  and  the  ssdes  by  auction  of  several  valuable  divinity 
libraries,  have  also  enabled  the  author  to  procure  many  critical 
works  that  would  otherwise  have  been  inaccessible.  Of  tne  works 
cited  in  the  notes  to  the  following  pages,  care  has  been  taken  to 
specify  the  particular  editions,  lliey  are  all  referred  to,  as  autho- 
rities, for  the  statements  contained  in  the  text;  many  of  them  fiimish 
details  which  the  limits  of  the  present  volumes  would  not  admit; 
and  some  few  give  accounts  and  representations  which  the  author 
thought  he  had  reason  to  reject.  AU  these  references,  however,  are 
introduced  for  the  convenience  of  those  readers  who  may  have 
inclination  and  opportunity  for  prosecuting  more  minute  inquiries/' 
[pp.  vii — ^xvii.] 

Although  the  author  is  sufficiently  elaborate  in  his  general 
treatment  of  the  first  portion  of  his  work  on  the  genuine- 
ness, authenticity,  inspiration,  &c.  of  the  holy  scriptures,  jret 
there  is  one  subject  relating  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  Chris- 
tianity^ which  he  has  overlooked,  and  left  almost  untouched — 
-wholly  so,  indeed,  excepting  by  an  incidental  allusion  to 
it ; — ^we  refer  to  the  innuence  which  it  has  exerted  on  the 
female  character.  There  were  two  occasions,  when  this 
interesting  topic  might  have  been  advantageously  intro- 
duced:— ^flie  one,  wnen  discoursing  on  the  necessity  of 
divine  revelation,  and  the  course  of  argument  leads  to  the 
statement  of  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  heathen 
world ;  the  other,  where  it  would  have  been  more  especially 
appropriate,  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  fifth  chapter,  when 
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treating  of  tli«  tendency  of  tke  ecrifitiiree  to jpronoie  the 
presait  and  etenial  happincM  of  mankind.  We  the  mora 
regret  this  omiaaiony  becauae  it  baa  not  been  anfficienthp 
adverted  to  in  works  of  this  description,  and  ia  in  itaeu 
eminently  calculated  to  impress  the  inquiring  mind.  We 
are  acquainted  with  only  one,  and  that  a  recent  publication^ 
where  the  armiment  has  been  traced,  in  a  yery  masterly 
manner,  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  which  we  beg  to  direct 
Mr.  Home's  attention.* 

We  have  some  doubt  of  the  validity  of  our  author's  illus- 
tration of  the  argument  on  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion, from  the  insufficiency  of  mere  natural  reason,  evinced 
with  regard  to  Mohammedans,  p.  21.  Their  case  does  not 
seem  to  be  that  of  reason  in  its  natural  and  unenlightened 
state,  or  what  is  termed  mere  reason ;  but  of  reason  enl%ht- 
ened,  yet  rebellious,  perverse,  and  corrupted :  conaeqnently 
iike  argument  derivable  from  them,  and  from  Uie  condition 
of  nations  similarly  situated,  would  be,  not  so  much  that  a 
divine  revelation  was  necessary,  as  that  a  renovated  state  of 
mind  is  requisite,  in  order  duly  to  appreciate  its  claims, 
and  yield  to  its  influence.  There  is  surely  an  essential  diffe- 
rence between  the  state  of  man  as  wholly  destitute  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  by  any  revelation,  m  which  all  the 
aberrations  of  mere  uninstructed  reason  are  indeed  most 
deplorably  apparent;  and  the  situation  of  persons  or  na- 
tions, who,  from  the  predominance  of  their  evil  passions,  or 
the  prevalence  of  deep-rooted  aversion,  or  long  delusion, 
that  is,  from  wickedness  of  heart  or  perversenesa  of  mind, 
refect  the  christian  system,  and  thus,  as  the  inspired  volume 
expresses  it,  '^  reject  the  counsel  of  Qod  against  theas» 
selves." 

The  proof  of  inspiration,  deduced  from  the  doctrines  and 
moral  precepts  of  tne  Bible,  might  in  that  part  of  the  state- 
ment which  relates  to  the  evidence  of  the  divine  source  of 
the  Mosaic  code,  have  been  advantageously  expanded. 
With  regard  to  the  originality  which  characterizes  the 
Mosaic  institutions,  Micnaelis  has.  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  the  statutes  of  the  Mosaic  code  presuppose  a  more 
ancient  law,  the  Jm  comuetudenarium,  formed  on  establish- 
ed usage.  He  contends,  that  several  of  the  Jewish  l^sla- 
tor*s  laws  existed  previously  to  his  enactment  of  them ;  and 
that  in  the  other  cases,  the  very  manner  in  which  they  are 
delivered  is  a  sufficient  demonstration  that  they  are  not  new.. 

*  <'  4b  Essay  on  what  Christiaiiity  has  done  for  Wonea,"  pre6x«d  to  the 
second  volume  of  ^'  Female  Scripture  Biography,  by  F.  A.  Cox,  A.  M." 
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The  Bocient  traditionafy  law  arose  from  tlie  wandering  life 
of  tlie  illiiBtrioiia  individuals  who  preceded  in  the  same 
line  the  incorporated  nation  of  Israel ;  and  there  are  traces 
of  a  policy  founded  on  the  results  of  lon^  experience,  which 
the  writer  referred  to,  believes  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
Egyptian.  But  the  admission  of  the  facts  of  an  ancient 
Consuetudinary  law,  and  of  the  adoption  of  particular  regu- 
lations, or  their  adaptation  from  the  enactments  of  other 
ages,  or  other  nations,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Jews, 
does  not  deteriorate  the  argument  deducible  from  the  laws 
themselves,  as  a  system  of  superior  and  original  legislation. 
Hie  great  object  in  view,  the  instruction  of  mankind  univer- 
sally, in  the  important  doctrines  of  the  unity  and  moral  go- 
vernment of  God — ^the  inculcation  of  moral  purity  of  princi- 
ple and  conduct,  besides  ceremonious  worship,  (a  collateral 
argument  which  our  author  has  illustrated  by  copious  cita- 
tions)— a  peculiar  system  of  worship,  and  of  religious  festi- 
vals—the absence  of  mysteries  in  divine  service,  so  conge^ 
nial  to  the  taste  of  domineering  priests  and  superstitious 
devotees,  among  other  nations — ^the  great  day  of  annual 
expiation — ^the  sabbath,  sabbatical  year,  and  jubilee — ^the 
institution  of  circumcision — ^a  government  founded  upon 
fixed  principles,  reduced  to  writing — ^the  figurative  character 
of  the  dispensation — ^with  many  other  circumstances,  con- 
stituted such  a  peculiarity  in  the  system  of  Moses,  that  no 
ingenuity  can  subvert  the  strong  argument  which  is  fiir^ 
nished  in  behalf  of  the  originality  and  divine  basis  of  the 
code,  which  he  was  the  instrument  of  propagating.  ¥^at- 
e^er  customs  may  have  obtained,  and  whatever  modes  of 
religion  may  have  been  adopted  in  other  countries,  or  in 
other  ages,  none  ever  possessed  the  extraordinary  charac- 
teristics of  the  institution  in  question ;  and  none  were  in 

'  Ikct  even  similar,'  or  analogous,  excepting  in  after  times, 
when  through  traditionary  instruction  fragments  of  the 
Jewish  economy  were  occasionally  mixed,  and  incorporated 

^  ^th  other  and  more  imperfect  legislative  constructions. 
We  have  not  observed  the  proofs  of  the  divine  mission  of 
Moses  explained,  and  exhibited  in  that  combined  and  con- 
vincing form  which  the  didactic  character  of  the  work 
seemed  to  require.  The  argument  of  Warburton,  from  the 
omissioH  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  is  hinted  at,  and 
the  contrariety  to  his  representation,  arising  out  of  the  belief 
of  Moses,  is  very  justly  adduced ;  but  the  elaborate  discus- 
sion, and  very  interesting  illustrations  of  Bryant  in  his 
work  on  tiie  plagues  of  Egypt,  are  not,  as  they  might  have 
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been»  produced  in  a  condensed  form ;  at  least,  the  principal 
idea  which  he  introduces  might  have  been  noticed,  namelj, 
that  there  was  the  utmost  improbability  in  the  attenqpt  of 
Moses  to  release  the  nation  ot  Israel  from  their  servitude  in 
Esypt — an  improbability  which  can  be  characterized  by  no 
ouer  turn  than  adventurous  folly,  upon  the  supposition  of 
his  being  undirected  and  unsupported  hj  supernatural  aid, 
and  a  divine  commission ;  and  tnat  all  his  suosequent  pro- 
ceedings were,  in  any  other  view  of  the  fact,  imprudent  and 
insane. 

In  the  eighth  section  of  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume, 
on  the  alleged  contradictions  to  philosophy,  and  the  nature 
of  things,  in  Scripture,  we  must  complain  a  little  of  our 
author's  cursory,  and  in  some  respects  incomplete,  reply  to 
the  cavils  of  modem  objectors  to  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  creation.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  consulted,  or,  if  he 
has  consulted,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  remembered 
the  statements  of  some  of  the  best  writers  on  the  subject; 
nor  has  he  examined  the  question  very  attentively  for  him- 
self. A  point  so  much  controverted,  should  not  have  been 
so  readily  dismissed ;  especially  without  adverting  to  those 
sources  of  information  within  the  reach  of  the  biblical 
student.  The  mere  ipse  dixit  of  Professor  Jameson  was  not 
enough ;  nor  the  mere  statement,  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  not  contradictory  to  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory, with  only  one  illustration  relating  to  the  use  of  the 
terms  light  and  lights,  greater  and  lesser.  The  account  of  the 
creation  of  man,  it  is  said,  has  been  ridiculed  by  all  oppo- 
sers  of  revelation;  ''but  can  they  furnish  us  with  one 
more  likely  to  be  the  true  one  ?*'  Now  this  question  may 
be  fairly  enough  proposed  to  the  infidel  caviller ;  but  lest 
he  should  not  feel  (which  he  is  indeed  not  very  likely  to  do, 
taking  it  apart,)  its  propriety  and  force,  the  subject  should 
not  have  been  left  nere ;  for  though,  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
pure  revelation,  we  are  bound  to  believe  it,  after  ascertain- 
ing the  truth  of  the  volume  in  which  it  is  contained,  a 
christian  divine  need  not  fear  taking  upon  himself  the  onus 
probandif  and  shewing  that  the  account  is  not  in  itself  in 
the  least  chargeable  with  absurdity.  To  the  objection,  that 
God  is  represented  as  resting  from  his  work  on  the  seventh 
day,  Mr.  Home  merely  answers,  ''  no  one  who  impartially 
considers  the  noble  account  there  given  of  the  creation, 
that  God  is  represented  as  having  only  spoken,  and  it 
was  done,  can  reasonably  imi^ine,  that  the  Almighty  was 
tired  with  labour,  as  if  he  had  moulded  every  thing  with  his 
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handsy  and  that  on  thet  seventh  day  he  lay,  or  sat  down,  to 
rest."  True,  no  one  can  reasottably  suppose  it ;  and  this  is 
what  the  objector  himself  says,  and  therefore  he  infers 
that  the  account  being  incompatible  with  the  divine  perfec* 
tions,  is  incredible,  ourely  it  ought  to  have  been  shewn, 
which  would  have  been  done  with  the  utmost  facility,  and 
demonstrative  evidence,  that  the  whole  objection  is  founded 
on  a  misapprehension  of  the  term  used  in  the  original  his- 
tory, which  does  not,  in  reality,  signify  'rested^  but  'ceased* 
a  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  in  other  passages  of  holy 
writ. 

The  general  conviction  we  have  of  the  great  value  and 
importance  of  this  work,  induces  us  to  enter  into  these 
details,  and  is  the  apology  we  have  to  offer  to  our  readers 
(if  any  be  required)  for  the  extent  and  prolixity  of  our 
review.  Still  we  are  so  satisfied,  that  neitner  they  nor  we 
can  be  more  beneficially  employed  than  on  subjects  of  this 
nature,  that  we  resolve  to  persevere.  It  would  be  doing 
injustice,  however,  to  this  first  volume  (for  we  have  at  pre* 
sent  advanced  no  further)  were  we  not  to  turn  back  a  mo- 
ment, and  select  some  specimen  of  its  composition.  The 
chapter  on  the  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the  books  of 
Scnpture  is  judicious,  and  confirms  the  following  interest- 
ing statement  of  the  agreement  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament. 

''  The  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  extant, 
are  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  migle  classic  author 
whomsoever ;  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fiuy  were  collected 
by  Griesbacb,  for  his  celebrated  critical  edition.  These  manu- 
scripts, it  is  true,  are  not  all  entire :  most  of  them  contain  only  the 
Gospels ;  others,  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epis- 
tles ;  and  a  few  contain  the  Apocalypse  or  Revelation  of  John. 
But  they  were  all  written  in  very  different  and  distant  parts  of  the 
world ;  several  of  them  are  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  years  old, 
and  give  us  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  all  essential  points, 
perfectly  accordant  with  each  other,  as  any  person  may  readily 
ascertain  by  examining  the  critical  editions  published  by  Mill,  Kus- 
ter,  Bengel,  Wetstein,  and  Oriesbach.  The  thirty  thousand  vari- 
ous readings,  which  are  said  to  be  found  in  the  manuscripts  collated 
by  Dr.  Miu,  and  the  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  which  Griesbach*s 
edition  is  said  to  contain,  in  no  degree  whatever  affect  the  general 
credit  and  integrity  of  the  text  In  fact,  the  more  copies  are  mul- 
tiplied, and  the  more  numerous  the  transcripts  and  translations 
from  the  original,  the  more  likely  is  it,  that  the  genuine  text  and  the 
true  original  reading  will  be  investigated  and  ascertained.  Tlie 
most  correct  and  antient  classics  now  extant  are  those,  of  which  we 
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bftTe  thegrettett  tnimber  of  mtnuacripU;  and  die  most  depnmdy 
muHlatedj  and  maeewraU  editioiiB  of  the  old  writers,  are  those  of 
which  we  have  the  fewest  manuscripts,  and  perhaps  only  a  aingW 
manuBcripty  extant.  Such  are  Atheneeus,  Clemens  Romanns, 
HesychiuS)  and  Photius.  But  of  this  formidable  mass  of  Tanoos 
readings,  which  have  been  collected  by  the  diligence  of  ooUaton, 
not  one  tenth — nay,  not  one  himdredth  part,  either  makes  or  caa 
make  any  perceptible,  or  at  least  any  material,  alteration  in  the 
sense  in  any  modem  version.  They  consist  almost  wholly  of  pal- 
pable errors  in  transcription,  grammatical  and  verbal  differences, 
such  as  the  insertion  or  omission  of  an  article,  the  substitutioii  of 
a  word  for  its  equivalent,  and  the  transposition  of  a  word  or  two  in 
a  sentence.  Even  the  few  that  do  change  the  sense,  affect  it  onhr 
in  passages  relating  to  unimportant,  historical,  and  geoeraphio^ 
circumstances,  or  other  collateral  matters ;  and  the  still  smaller 
number  that  make  any  alteration  in  things  of  consequence,  do  not 
on  that  account  place  us  in  any  absolute  uncertainty.  For,  eitber 
the  true  reading  may  be  discovered  by  collating  the  other  maun* 
scripts,  versions,  and  quotations  found  in  the  works  of  the  anticnls; 
or,  should  these  fail  to  give  us  the  requisite  inf<Mrmation,  we  aif 
enabled  to  explain  the  doctrine  in  question  from  other  findispmttd 

Sassages  of  holy  writ.  This  observation  particularly  af^lies  to  ths 
octrines  of  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Trinity ;  niiich 
some  persons  of  late  years  have  attempted  to  expunge  from  the 
New  Testament,  because  a  few  controverted  passages  have  been 
cited  in  proof  of  them ;  but  these  doctrines  are  written,  as  with  a 
sun-beam,  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  7%e  very  worst 
manuscr^t  extant  would  not  pervert  one  article  of  our  /aiik,  or 
destroy  one  moral  precept.  All  the  omissions  of  the  antient  manu- 
scripts put  together  could  not  countenance  the  omission  of  one 
essential  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  relating  either  to  faith  or  morals; 
and  all  the  cuUHtions,  countenanced  bv  the  whole  mass  of  manu- 
scripts already  collated,  do  not  introduce  a  single  point  essential 
either  to  faith  or  manners  beyond  what  may  be  fonna  in  the  Com- 
plutensian  or  Elzevir  editions.  And,  though  for  the  beauty,  empha- 
sis, and  critical  perfection  of  the  letter  of  the  New  Testament,  a 
new  edition,  formed  on  Griesbach's  plan,  is  desirable ;  yet  from 
such  an  one  infidelity  can  expect  no  help,  false  doctrine  no  support, 
and  even  true  religion  no  accession  to  its  excellence, — a&  inoeed  it 
needs  none.  The  general  uniformity,  therefore,  of  the  manuscripts 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  aispersed  through  all  the  coun- 
tries in  the  known  world,  and  in  so  great  a  variety  of  languages, 
is  truly  astonishing,  and  demonstrates  ooth  the  veneration  in  which 
the  Scriptures  have  uniformly  been  held,  and  the  singular  care 
which  was  taken  in  transcribing  them ;  and  so  far  are  the  various 
readings  contained  in  these  manuscripts  from  being  hostile  to  the 
uncomipted  preservation  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  (as 
some  soeptics  have  boldly  a£firmed,  and  some  timid  Chrbtians 
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hftve  appreheniMl),  that  they  afiiiNrd  ut,  ou  the  contTMy,  m  addi- 
tioDAl  and  most  convinciog  proof  that  they  exiat  at  present,  ia  aU 
esseotial  points,  precisely  ^e  saoie  as  they  were  when  they  UCt 
the  bands  of  their  authors."  [vol.  L  pp.  128-^130.] 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  volume,  to  the  mul* 
tifarioaa  contents  of  which  we  cannot  even  allude  by  dis- 
tinct specification,  there  is  a  brief  aecount  of  the  long  coiir 
troverted  subject  of  the  antiouity  of  the  Hebrew  vowel  points^ 
with  which  we  cannot  feel  altogether  satisfied.    The  author 
decides  against  their  alleged  antiquity;  but  $o  far  an  his 
statement  goes,  it  appears  to  be  fropi  ex  parie  evidence* 
The  reasons  of  the  anti-punctualists  (we  presume  it  should 
be  anti-punctiats)  are  given  with  sufficient  copiousness ; 
but  those  of  their  anti^onists  do  not  seem  to  be  produced 
with  equal  fairness ;  and  some,  perhaps,  of  Uieir  strongest 
Deaaons,  at  least  such  as  they  have  adduced  with  consider- 
able seal,  are  wIkJIv  omitted.    Eleven  arguments  are  pro- 
daced  in  proof  of  the  modem  date  of  the  Hebrew  pointe« 
and  four  on  the  opposite  side ;  of  which  latter,  two  are 
essentially  but  one.    Now,  although  the  potency  of  argu- 
ments does  not  depend  so  much  on  their  numbers,   aa 
on  Iheir  efficiency;  so  that  four,  or  three,  or  even  one 
aubstantial  reascm,  may  outweigh,  in  any  case,  eleven,  or 
eleven  thousand,  that  are  inconclusive ; — still  if  any  conl^o- 
verted  point  have   eleven  or  more  arguments  commonly 
brought  forward  in  its  support,  and  not  three  or  four  only, 
it  becomes  the  impartial  inquirer,  and  even  the  candid  oppo- 
Beat,  to  state  them  all,  or  all  of  them  upon  which  any  con- 
Biderable  stress  has  been  laid ;  in  which  case,  if  he  triumph, 
he  will  obtain  a  more  honourable  and  a  more  decisive  vic- 
tory.   We  are  not  at  present  si^ciently  under  the  influence 
of  the  eacoethes  tcribendi,  to  be  induced  to  enter  upon  the 
controversy,  but  beg  to  refer  the  inquirer  to  the  very  lu- 
auaoas  statements  of  Robertson,  prefixed  to  his  Clavk  Pen* 
UUemchi,  entitled  "  Dissertatio  de  genuina  Punctorum  Fioca- 
Uum  Hebraicorum  Antiquiiate"    On  whatever  side  of  the 
queation  we  determine,  the  piety  of  his  concluding  para«» 
graph  is  worthy  of  imitation  oy  all  parties — "  Candioe  nune 
Lector,  ut  areumenta  hinc  et  inde  sequo  animo  et  serio  ex» 
pcndaa,  sedufi  oramus.    Nos  autem  non  victoriam,  aed 
veritatem  quserimus,  et  ut  oracula  divina,  ex  summft  miseri- 
cordi&  DeiO.M.  nobis  conccaaa,  aive  dolo  nialo,sive  errere 
et  falsis  opinionibus  impumafta,  pro  viribus  nostris-  deSen* 
damns.    Si  vero  qut»,  in  l^ee  febua  aiajps  eicpertmy  MS- 
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tram  sententiam^  non  anctonim  testimoiiio»  aed  docomentia 
ex  ratione  et  indole  linguarum  orientalimn  petitia,  impng- 
oaverit,  nos,  argumentis  ejua  caadidi  perpenaia,  rel  aenteii- 
tiam  nostram  placid^  streQU^ue  detenauroa^  vel  Teritatia 
lumine  Tictos,  ei  palmam  lubentiaaim^  conceaauroa^  ingenui 
profitemur/' 

A  full  and  accurate  account  ia  giren  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Gteek  manuacripts,  deduced  from  Tarioua  authentic  aoureea 
of  information.  Of  the  Greek  manuacripta  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teatamenta,  the  Alexandrian  preserved  in  the  Britiah 
Muaeum  and  the  Vatican,  are  particularly  noticed  on 
account  both  of  their  antiquity  and  intrinsic  yalue.  The 
Codex  Alexandrinus  waa  deposited  in  the  Britiah  Muaemn 
in  the  year  1 763,  having  been  sent  aa  a  preaent  to  Kiitf 
Charlea  I.  from  Cjrrillus  Lucaria,  a  native  of  Crete,  and 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  by  Sir  Thomaa  Rowe,  amhaa- 
aador  to  the  Grand  Siguier  in  the  year  1628.  Cyrillna 
brought  it  with  him  from  Alexandria,  wnere  it  waa  probably 
written.  The  proprietor,  before  it  came  into  l^e  nsnda  of 
Cyrillus,  wrote  an  Arabic  subscription,  expreaaing  that  it 
waa  written  by  Thecla  the  martyr ;  and  thia  ia  the  tmdi* 
tion,  in  the  annexed  schedule,  m  which  it  is  aaciibed  to 
Thecla,  "  a  noble  Egyptian  lady,''  who  ia  said  to  hmrb 
Written  it  ''  about  thirteen  hundred  yeara  ago,  a  little 
after  the  council  of  Nice.''  Its  value  has  been  differently 
eatimated.  Wetstein  and  Michaelis  depreciate  it,  but 
Woide  and  Ghriesbach  ably  defend  it  from  the  charge  of 
being  corrupted  from  the  Latin.  Between  thia  manuscript, 
and  Doth  the  Coptic  and  Syriac  veraions,  there  ia  a  reman- 
able  coincidence.  It  is  written  in  uncial  or  capital  lettera, 
without  any  accents  or  marks  of  aspiration,  but  with  a  few 
abbreviations.  A  fac-simile  was  published  in  folio  by  Dr. 
Woide,  with  types  cast  for  the  purpose,  and  our  author  has 
given  a  specimen,  to  which  is  subjoined,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  Enfflish  reader,  an  extract  compriaing  the  fiiat 
aeven  verses  of  the  ^spel  of  John,  "  rendered  rather  moie 
literally  than  the  idiom  of  our  language  will  admit,  in  ofder 
to  convey  an  exact  idea  of  the  original  Greek."  Aa  a 
curiosity^  it  is  worth  transcription. 

INTHEBEGINNINGWASTHEWORDANDTHEWORDWAS 

WITHGDANDGDWASTHEWORD- 
•   HEWASINTHEBEGINNINOWITHSb 
"  ALtWEREMADEBYHIMANDWrra 

OOTHIMWASMADENOTONEfH/iW 
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THATWASMADEINHIMLIFEWAS 

ANDTHELIFEWASTHELIGHTOFMN 
ANDTHELIGHTINDARKNESSSHIN 
ETHANDTHEDARKNESSDIDNOTITCOMPRE 
HEND-  THEREWASAMNSE 

NtFROMGODWHOSEN  AME  WAS 
lOn^THlSPERSONCAME 
ASAW ITNESSTH  ATHEMIGHTTESTI 
FYCONCERNINGTHELIGHTTHATA 
LLMIGHTBELIEVETHROUGHHIM-        [vol.  II.  p.  79.] 

A  similar  specimen  is  given  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  of 
which  no  fac-simile  has  ever  been  pablished.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  comparative  value  of  these  two  ancient 
manuscripts. 

"  With  regard,*'  says  our  author,  "  to  the  Old  Testament,  if  any 
Cifeek  manuscript  were  now  extant,  containing  an  exact  copy  of 
the  several  books  as  they  were  originally  translated,  such  manu- 
script would  be  perfect,  and  consequently  the  most  valuable.  •  The 
nearer  any  one  copy  comes  to  this  perfection,  the  more  valuable  it 
must  be,  and  vice  versd.    In  its  present  state  the  Hebrew  Text  can- 
not determine  fully  the  value  of  these  MSS.  in  their  relation  to  one 
another ;  and  yet  as  that  text  receives  great  assistance  from  both,  it 
proves   that  both  deserve  our  highest  regard.  /  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  neither  of  them  has  the  asterisks  of  Origen,  though 
both  of  them  were  transcribed  in  the  fifth  century ;  which,  Dr.  Ken- 
nicott  observes,  is  one  proof  that  they  were  not  taken  either  medi- 
ately or  immediately  from  the  Hexapla.     The  Vatican  and  Alexan- 
drian manuscripts  differ  from  each  other  in  the  Old  Testament 
chiefly  in  this ; — ^that,  as  they  contain  books,  which  have  been  cor- 
rected by  different  persons,  upon  different  principles ;  and  as  they 
diflfer  greatly  in  some  places  m  their  interpolations, — so  they  con- 
tain many  words  whicn  were  either  derived  from  di£feient  Greek 
versions,  or  else  were  translated  by  one  or  both  of  the  transcribers 
themselves  from  the  Hebrew  text,  which  was  consulted  by  them  at 
the  time  of  transcribing.     On  the  ground  of  its  internal  excelience» 
Michaelis  preferred  the  Vatican  manuscript  (for  the  New  Testament) 
to  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.     If  however  that  manuscript  be  most 
respectable  which  comes  the  nearest  to  Origen's  Hexaplar  copy  of 
the  Septuagint,  the  Alexandrian  manuscript  seems  to  claim  that 
merit  in  preference  to  its  rival :  but  if  it  be  thought  a  matter  of  supe- 
rior honour,  to  approach  nearer  the  old  Greek  version,  uncorrected 
by  Origen,  that  merit  seems  to  be  due  to  the  Vatican.'*  [vol.  II  p.  80.] 

On  the  subject  of  the  divisions,  and  marks  of  distinction* 
occurring  in  the  Scriptures,  it  is  very  properly  r^narked^. 
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that  these  diTisioiift  are  of  comparattrely  mo4ef&  mToitaoii. 
They  were  unknown  to  the  ancient  Christians,  idiose  Greek 
bibles,  indeed,  had  TirXoi  and  KcfoXaw,  {iUk^  and  hmin). 
but  their  design  was  to  point  out  the  %um  or  contents  of  the 
text,  not  to  divide  the  rarious  books.    Many  of  them  contain 
only  a  few  verses,  and  some  not  more  than  one.     Chaptsfs 
were  invented  by  Cardinal  Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro,  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.    The  chapters  he  subdi- 
Tided  into  smaller  portions,  which  he  distinguished  by  the 
letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G,  placed  in  the  margin.     The 
introduction  of  verses  may  be  ascribed  to  Athias,  a  Jew  of 
Amsterdam,  in  1661 .    He  marked  every  verse  of  the  Hebrew 
bible  vrith  the  figures  in  common  use.    ''As,  however, 
these  modem  divisions  and  sub-divisions  are  not  alwn]ra 
made  with  the  strictest  regard  to  the  oonneotion  of  parts,  it 
is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  all  future  editions  of  the  Scrip* 
tures  might  be  printed  after  the  judicious  manner  adopted 
bv  Mr.  Reeves  in  his  equally  beautiful  and  correct  editiean 
of  the  entire  bible  \  in  which  the  numbers  of  the  venea 
and  chapters  are  thrown  into  the  margin ;  and  the  metrioat 
perts  of  Scripture  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  being 
printed  in  verses  in  the  usual  manner."    With  this  expres- 
sion of  a  desire  for  the  superior  arrangement  of  the  text  of 
Scripture,  we  most  fully  concur ;  at  the  same  time  we  are 
apprehensive*  that  the  popular  prejudice  is  so  strong  against 
its  adoption,  that  it  would  at  present  be  rather  a  hazardous 
experiment.    It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  Mr*  Reeves's  plan 
has  not  (to  use  a  technical  term)  taktn  with  the  public ;  and 
^n,  immense  proportion  of  the  copies  in  each  size,  (we  be* 
Ueve  he  issued  tnree  editions  at  once)  have  failed  of  obtain- 
ing cmy  circulation.    If  commentators  and  biblical  critics 
would  gradually  adopt  this  arrangement,  which  is  evidently 
advantageous  to  the  English  reaider,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
pnUio  opinion  and  influence  would  ultimately  enlmt  auAo- 
lity  upon  ite  side,  and  procure  a  better  distribution  of  die 
oMunon  translation. 

In  speaking  of  versions  into  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe,  Mr.  Home  observes,  that  **  the  first  complete  and 
revised  edition  of  the  whole  (German)  bible  was  printed  at 
Wittemberg  in  1533-36,  in  folio :  and  in  the  revision  of  it, 
|«uther  is  SAID  to  have  had  the  assistance  of  Philip  Melanc- 
t)i/on.^  This  statement  is  not  only  unjust  to  the  memory  of 
more  than  one  eminent  reformer,  but  betrays  a  want  of  in- 
fiwmation.  The  evidence  is  clear  and  definite,  that  Blekne- 
tlUHi  rendered  his  friend  most  important  assistance^  and 
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tkai  he  wu  4t  a  very  eariy  period  of  the  ipork  deeply  a»» 
mged  in  revising  mery  pert  of  it,  and  in  oorresponcUag  wA 
feamed  men,  on  various  distinct  topics  of  biblical  criti- 
cism, in  order  to  render  the  translation  as  correct  as  possttde. 
Nay,  more,  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the  translation,  a  seleot 
varty  of  learned  men  assembled  with  Luther  every  day  et 
Wittemberff,  to  revise  every  sentence.  Melanctnon  col- 
lated the  Greek  original,  Cruci^er  the  Chaldee,  and  otiier 
professors  the  Raboiaioal  writmgs.  Justus,  Jonas,  Po- 
meranus,  and  Aurogallus,  also  contributed  their  aid.  Mr. 
Home  is  also  wrong  in  his  dates.  The  whole  task  was 
eomj^eted  in  1630,  and  republished  in  a  new  edition  in 
Ifi34,  which  was  followed  by  others  in  1641  and  1646.  Nor 
ie  it,  as  our  author  intimates,  correct,  that ''  not  one  of  hie 
numerous  enemies  ever  durst  charge  him  with  ignorance  of 
the  originals,^'  but  allowed  his  translation  to  be  "  uncom- 
monly clear  and  accurate/'  Maimbourg  indeed  confesses 
it  was  elc^nt,  but  Emser,  one  of  the  counsellors  of  Duke 
Gteorge  of  Saxony,  and  Cochlsus,  attacked  it  in  terms  of 
bitter  reproach .  The  former  even  published,  what  he  called^ 
a  eorreet  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  in  opposition  to 
it,  which  was,  however,  substantially  Luther's.  Seeken- 
dorf  completely  vindicates  the  translation  from  these  cavil* 
ling  criticisms ;  but  that  they  existed  can  admit  of  no  ques- 
tion. Happily,  they  did  not  prevent  the  wide  circulation, 
and  beneficial  influence,  of  this  important  work.* 

With  Mr.  Home's  explanation  of  the  destmction  of  Sodom 
and  Oomorrah,  we  can  by  no  means  concur;  and  must 
c<mfess,  that  we  feel  not  a  little  surprised  at  his  injudicious 
depairture,  in  this  instance,  from  alt  the  just  principles  of 
biblicid  criticism  and  interpretation.  The  words,  I%€ 
Lord  rained  brimUtme  mud  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven% 
are  words  susceptible,  he  says,  of  a  very  different  interpre* 
tation  from  the  common  one,  which  supposes  a  miraculous 
ahewerof  fire  and  brimstone.  (Vol.  iii.  p.l.  c.2.)  It  is  well 
known,  .that  in  Scripture  every  operation  of  nature  is 
directly  ascribed  to  God.  All  her  aiversified  instruments 
(thia  is  our  author's  statement)  are  his  servants,  and  what 
ia  performed  by  them  is  said  to  be  done  by  himself.   Earth- 

Jiuakes,  storms,  inundations,  8ic.  are  represented  as  coming 
rom  the  Ruler  of  ihe  universe.  When,  therefore,  the  com- 
bustible matter  in  question  is  declared  to  proceed  from 
Jehovah,    we  are  to  understand   the  sacred  historian  as 

*  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  we  ref^r  our  readers  to  Cox'9 
L'ife  of  Philip  MehncthoH)  pp.  906-919-  2didiiion. 
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refeiting  the  awful  catastrophe  immediately  to  God  aa  the 
avenger  of  iniquity,  thou^  he  might  have  availed  hinadf 
of  natural  causes.    From  the  geological  notices  in  Scrip- 
ture, Mr.  Home  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  plain  in  which 
the  cities  stood,  was  at  some  earlier  period  subjected  to 
volcanic  revolutions.    Nothing  further  then  was  neceswy, 
than  to  set  on  fire  the  bitumen,  sulphur,  &c.  in  the  boweh 
of  the  earth,  an  earthquake  ensued,  and  a  torrent  of  melted 
matter  being  poured  forth  from  the  subterraneous  elementi. 
destroyed  the  neighbouring  cities,  villages,  and  fields.  The 
quantities  of  sulphur,  pumice,  and  ashes,  poured  by  the 
volcano  to  an  immense  height  in  the  air,  and  fidling  down, 
might  be  said  to  have  been  rained  from  heaven.    In  alinsion 
to  this,  God  is  said  to  rain  on  the  wicked,  hot  ashes,  fire, 
and  brimstone,  (Ps.  xi.  6.)  Now  we  cannot  help  thinking,that 
this  is  "  being  wise  above  what  is  written,    and  that  the 
traditionary  information  of  a  heathen  historian  is  much  more 
natural  and  correct  than  the  theory  of  the  Christian  inter* 
preter.    Tacitus  (Hist.  lib.  5.  cap.  7.)  says  ''  smne  large  and 
famous  cities,  not  far  from  Joraan,  were  struck  with  thai- 
derbolts,  and  were  fired  (igni  eeUesii)  with  fire  firom  heaten, 
and  were  consumed.''    The  Hebrew  original  of  the  {maeage 
in  question,  is  literally  **  Jehovah  from  Jehovah  (t,e.  Jeho- 
vah himself,  the  noun  being  put  for  the  pronoun,)  rained 
from  the  heavens  sulphur  and  nre  upon  Sodom  and  Gomor* 
rah."    Sulphur  and  fire,  Le  Clerc  conceives,  signify  a  dread- 
ful storm  of  lightning, — or  burning  sulphur ;  as  lightning 
is  frequently  called  the  "fire  of  God:'*  so  that  this  melan- 
choly conflagration  might  have  kindled  over  the  whole  sar- 
face  of  the  plain,  in  consequence  of  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  striking  the  bituminous  pits  that  every  where 
abounded.     Mr,    Home's  interpretation   is   calculated  to 
annihilate  the  miracle,  as  well  as  to  subvert  the  grammatical 
construction.    To  say  that  the  expression,  *'  the  Lord  rained 
brimstone  and  fire  from  heaven,    simply  means  that  God 
was  the  author  of  an  earthquake  or  a  volcanic  eruption,  it 
certainly  doing  violence  to  the  sacred  page.     Nothing  fiir- 
ther,  he  says,  was  necessary  than  to  set  on  fire  the  bitumen; 
and  that  rainwg  from  heaven  may  only  signify,  the  desceot 
of  stones  and  ashes  from  a  volcano.     We  are  fully  aware  of 
the  Horatian  maxim,  "  nee  deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindke 
nodus/'  and  will  admit  its  application  in  certain  obrioos 
cases  of  biblical  criticism ;  but  a  needless  departure  from 
the  plain   senae  of  any  historic   passage,  (and  we  call  it 
needless,  and  worse  thau  needless,  when  it  is  sustained  only 
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by  questionable  verbal  criticism,  and  has  the  ^ect  of  set- 
tinff  aside  the  principal  miraculous  circumstances  recorded) 
is  fraught  with  hazardous  .consequences,  and  excites  a  just 
apprehension.  It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  numberless  spe-- 
cimens  of  this  method  of  interpretation,  by  which  some  of 
the  most  memorable  facts  of  tne  inspired  volume  might  be 
involved  in  obscurity,  and  reducea  to  the  appearance  of 
mere  verbiage  and  fiffure;  and  by  which  they  have  been 
ridiculed  or  ezplainea  away,  to  subserve  the  interests  of 
8oi-disant  philosophy,  or  refined  scepticism  under  the  spe- 
cious name  of  rational  Christianity ;  and  we  feel  it  therefore 
our  duty  to  protest  against  it,  as  a  principle  of  interpretar 
tion,  and  in  tne  present,  as  well  as  in  many  other  instances,  to 
resist  its  particular  application.  Is  any  thing  lost,  by  un- 
derstanding, (according  to  the  most  obvious  sense  of  the 
passage)  a  miracle  ?  is  any  thing  gained  by  denying — ^by 
seeming  to  deny — or  bysuggestinff  an  explanation  wbicn 
miffht  lead  others,  with  some  plausibility,  to  deny  it  ? 

Our  author  states  the  common  notion  of  the  Jewish 
Calendar  in  the  usual  way.  The  two  years,  he  observes, 
which  are  the  most  known,  are  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical 

J  ears.  He  cites,  for  the  former,  1  Sam.  xi.  1.  **  David  sent 
oab  and  his  servants  with  him,  and  all  Israel,  to  destroy 
the  Ammonites,  at  the  return  of  the  year,  (marginal  reading) 
at  the  time  when  kings  go  forth  to  battle,"  that  is,  in  Sep- 
tember; and  in  support  of  the  latter  division,  Zech.  vii*  1. 
where  the  prophet  says,  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
him  in  the  fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  even  in  Chisleu,*' 
which  corresponds  with  our  November.  Nisan  is  also  noted 
in  the  Old  Testament  for  the  overflowings  of  Jordan,  (Josh. 
iii.  \6>  I  Chron.  xii.  15.)  which  were  common  at  that  season, 
that  is,  about  March  and  April.  According  to  this  com- 
putation, therefore,  the  civil  year  commenced  in  Tizri,  which 
synchronizes  with  part  of  our  September  and  October,  and  the 
ecclesiastical,  or  sacred  year,  with  part  of  our  March  and 
April.  This  distribution  is  founded  upon  rabbinical  autho- 
rity, which  has  connected  the  origin  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year  with  the  divine  command,  to  number  the  months  of  the 
year  from  that  in  which  the  Jews  departed  from  Egypt,  and 
the  appropiating  of  it  to  all  ecclesiastical  affairs, — the  year 
for  civil  purposes  being  left  unaltered  from  the  month  Tizri. 
Mr.  Allen,  m  his  book  on  Modem  Judaism,  has  very  for- 
cibly combated  this  opinion  in  the  following  arsumenta : 
A  double  computation,  by  two  distinct  series  of  months. 
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m  UM  for  <Hff(0reiit  pttriK>s68  at  th«  Mune  tmie,  k  no  where 
iMlitioned  i»  fh#  sacred  history ;  nor  does  Moees  mwe  tke 
kest  intiixilttioii^  that  the  new  cofinnencement  of  rae  yev 
was  to  be  restricted  to  religious  solemnities.  In  support  of 
the  common  notion,  it  is  alleged,  that  *'  Moses  expressly 
calls  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  or  the  gathering  in  of  tbe 
fruits  of  the  earth,  which  was  to  be  kept  in  this  month 
(Ttiri)  the  end  of  the  year,  (Exod.  xxiii.  16.  xxxiv.  22.)  and 
where  the  year  ends,  it  is  evident  another  must  certainly 
begin."    If  this  were  correct,  the  new  year  must  be  post- 

toned  till  after  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  instead  of 
eginning  on  the^s^  of  Titri,  could  not  commence  before 
the  tweniy-^first  of  that  month.    Besides  which,  the  word 
rendered  end  in  the  first  passage  is  mw— ^in  the  second  myn. 
The  latter  word  means  revolution;  the  former  may  be  trans- 
tated  return.    The  feast  of  tabernacles  was  to  be  kept  at 
the  return  or  revolution  of  the  year ;  that  is,  when  the  season 
for  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  the  vineyards  and  olive-yaids, 
should  retnrn  or  come  round.    The  rabbinical  writers  are  not 
altogether  consistent  with  themselves^  for  they  admit  that 
the  reigns  of  their  kings  were  computed  by  years,  beginning 
Widi  the  month  Nisan,  while  they  consider  the  (east  of 
tabernacles  as  connected  with  the  year  commencing  with 
the  month  Tizri.    Hence  it  would  appear,  that  Nisan  should 
be  reckoned  the  first  month  of  the  political,  and  Ttiti  of  the 
ecdesiastical  year.    The  names  of  the  months  used  by  mo- 
dem Jews,  were  not  used  by  their  fathers  before  the  Baby- 
Ionic^  captivity.     After   that  time  several  of  them    eat 
ittentioned  in  the  inspired  writings,  all  of  which  etearly  fix 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  month  NissMi,  the  sanKtfaat 
Moses  calls  Abib.    llie  only  passage  which  seems  to  indi- 
oaite  any  other  enumeration  of  the  months  is  in  Joel  ii.  23. 
^  the  latter  rain  in  the  first  month,*'  which  some  understand 
of  Tinri.     But  the  original  text  contains  no  term  answering 
to  the  word  inontk.    The  Septuagint  translation  is  radinc 
cyi«yM9^tv,  nz  before;  with  whick  the  Syrisc  and  Arabic  cor- 
tespoad.     The  Vulgate  rendering  is  skvt  in  jmndpio,  as  ia 
the  beginning.    The  authors  of  the  ancient  versions  seem 
to  have  considered  the  term  as  applicable  to  both  the  fomer 
and  latter  rain : — '*  he  will  cause  to  come  down  for  you  the 
rain,  the  former  rain  and  the  latter  rain,  m  before,  oreisii 
tkejirst,  Of  He  in  the  beginnin^.^'    The  only  ancient  versioa 
which  explains  the  word  as  indicating  a  partteular  month, 
ia  the  Targnm  of  Jonathan,  who  renders  it,  in  the  montA  fff' 
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Niian:  and  whatever  objection  may  be  raised  against  the 
season  of  what  was  called  the  latierrain,  this  explanation 
proves^  that  with  Jonathan^  Nisan  was  the  Jiret  month  of 
the  year. 

HaTing  already  extended  our  observations  so  far,  we  feel 
compelled  to  suppress  any  further  consideration  of  other 
subjects  referred  to  in  these  elaborate  rolumes ;  and  we  are 
the  more  disposed  to  do  so,  by  observing  that  another  of 
our  fraternity  has  pointed  out  some  instances  of  critioal 
incorrectness   which   will   undoubtedly  pass    under    our 
author's  eye.    That  Mr.  Home  has  bestowed  great  pains 
and  much  time  on  his  work,  and  that  his  labour  has  been 
already  repaid  in  a  considerable  degree  by  its  accompanying 
pleasures,  and  will  be  more  so  by  a  wide  circulation,  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  doubt.    It  is  precisely  that  book  of 
general  reference  which  the  student  of  the  sacred  pages 
requires,  and  to  which  be  will  naturally  resort  for  informa- 
tion, upon  every  principal  subject  of  biblical  enquiry;  and 
although  it  contains  some  instances  of  misconception  and 
mistake,  some  proofs  of  superficial  knowledge,  or  restricted 
research  in  particular  cases,  and  a  few  evidences  of  the  im- 
perfections incident  to  all  human  compositions,  it  is  on  the 
whole  a  most  valuable  compilation.    In  fact,  we  know  not 
where  else  to  find,  in  so  concentrated  a  form,  and  under 
(generally  speaking)  so  judicious  an  arrangement,  so  vast 
an  accumulation  of  important  materials  and  instractive  dis- 
cussion.    Dr.  Johnson  has  somewhere  intimated,  that  the 
true  critic  is  distinguishable  rather  by  his  ready  detection, 
and  clear  elucidation  of  beauties,  than  of  faults ;  and  though 
we  have  taken  leave  to  deviate  a  little  from  this  course,  to 
the  disparagement,  possibly,  of  our  own  merit  and  saeacitv, 
in  the  examination  of  the  present  work,  we  have  willingly 
done  so ;  not,  and  for  this  we-  are  certain  the  author  will 
^ve  us  credit,  to  indulge  a  mere  caprice,  much  less  in  any 
deling  of  personal  disinclination,  wnere  we  entertain  senti- 
ments directly  the  reverse ;'  but  from  a  consideration  of  the 
importance  of  those  particular  topics  at  which  we  have 
hinted ;  an  impression,  that  the  candid  author  will  eive 
them  a  little  more  of  his  attention  previously  to  the  puUi- 
cation  of  another  edition ;  and  an  assunmce,  that  the  ouild- 
iBg  is  in  itself  so  substantially  constructed,  that  the  assaults 
even  of  a  more  violent  criticism  than  we  are  inclined  to 
employ,  instead  of  shaking  its  foundation,  impairing  its 
beauty,  or  diminishing  its  permanent  fame,  would  only 
tend  to  rub  off  its  irregulanties,  and  excite  a  beneficial 
notice  of  its  minor  blf  mishe?*. 
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DomaHe  Rdipon,  w  an  ExposUion  of  the  Prtctfh  ofCkrih 
tianiiy,  regarding  the  Dutiee  of  DomeUie  lAfe.  By  WiUiiB 
limes.  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  12mo.  Edinburgh,  1821. 
Waugh  and  Innes.    pp.  20o. 

'' Wb  live  in  an  age  in  which  there  is  undoubtedly  much 
more  exhibition  connected  with  religion  than  in  that  which 
preceded  it.  It  will  not,  we  trust,  be  for  a  moment  sui- 
pected,  that  by  making  this  remark  we  do  not  cordiaUj 
rejoice  in  all  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  of  late 
for  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  To  all  who  are  engaged  in  these  bene- 
volent exertions,  whether  in  the  form  of  Bible,  Miftsionuy, 
Tract,  or  Sabbadi  School  Societies,  we  heartily  say  God 
speed,  and  we  consider  it  one  of  the  most  cheering  symp- 
toms of  the  times,  when  we  hear  of  such  institutions  mcreaa- 
ing  either  in  number,  or  in  the  vigour  and  success  of  thor 
operations.  But  it  must,  in  candour,  be  admitted,  that 
wiiile  there  is  something  very  captivatiuff,  especially  to  the 
young,  in  the  bustle  and  display  of  a  puolic  society,  espe- 
cially with  its  appendages  of  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  along  with  speeches  deliyeied  to 
listening  at  least,  if  not  always  admiring  multitudes,  there 
is  some  danger  of  overlookmg  the  less  noisy  and  shewy, 
though  not  the  less  important  and  effective  way  of  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  true  religion  around  us,  by  thesuent 
but  powerful  influence  of  consistency  of  character  in  do- 
mestic life."  [pp.  iv — ^v.] 

We  folly  agree  with  Mr.  Innes,  in  this  statement  of  the 
case,  as  it  regards  the  present  posture,  of  what  is  called  the 
relifpous  world,  and  rejoice  exceedingly  at  the  appearance 
of  his  iudicious,  affectionate,  and  well-timed  pubucation— 
A  word  spoken  in  season,  though  it  be  but  a  word,  hwgood 
it  is — ^ana  when  the  word  of  admonition  is  delivered  with 
mildness,  gentleness,  uid  from  an  evident  desire  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  parties  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  it 
is  an  excellent  oil,  that  instead  of  irritating,  insinuates  and 
heals,  and  calls  down  blessings  upon  him  that  poared  it 
forth.  In  this  light,  we  resara  the  wholesome  and  impor- 
tant admonitions  addressed  by  Mr.  Innes  to  the  reUgioos 
professors  of  the  present  day;  and  while  some  may  deem  it 
an  infringement  on  their  gospe/  liberty  to  shackle  themsetfes 
with  the  minutisa  of  Christian  morals,  as  accurately  pointed 
out  and  powerfolly  enforced  in  this  little  volume — ana  others 
may  deem  thembelves  too  much  engaged  in  the  great  and 
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mighty  operationft  which  they  are  carrying  on  for  the  con- 
irersion  of  the  world,  to  divert  their  attention  to  the  retired 
and  nnostentatioaB  duties,  to  which  they  are  here  invited, 
there  are  many,  we  doubt  not,  who  will  peruse  the  treatise 
with  advantage,  for  we  consider  it,  under  die  blessing  of 
God,  calculated  to  do  much  good. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  of  this  little  volume,  and 
the  order  in  which  they  are  treated : — ^The  duties  of  husbands 
and  wives — of  children— of  parents — of  servants,  and  of 
masters — to  which  the  author  has  added,  extracts  from 
president  Dwight's  sermons,  on  the  duty  of  educating  chil- 
aren  religiously,  by  way  of  appendix. 

Under  the  first  of  these  divisions,  Mr.  Innes  clearly  shews, 
that  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  forbid 
a  christian  to  intermarry  with  one  who  does  not  give  satis* 
factory  evidence  of  being  so ;  and  points  out,  what  he 
tM>nceives  to  be  the  duty  of  an  individual,  who,  having 
formed  and  avowed  an  attachment,  and  given  and  received 
pledges  of  fidelity,  while  both  the  parties  were  strangers  to 
vital  godliness,  has  been  made  to  feel  its  power,  previous  to 
the  marriage  actually  taking  place. 

^*  It  has  been  asked,  What  does  a  regard  to  Christian  duty  in  this 
case  require  ?  We  confess  we  cannot  here  recommend  a  line  of 
conduct  of  which  some  have  approved,  that  of  at  once  violating 
any  engagement  preriously  macle,  on  the  ground  of  its  having  been 
made  in  ignorance.  We  could  not  quote  the  authority  of  Scripture 
for  the  breach  of  a  direct  engagement,  where  the  happmess,  or  the 
supposed  happiness,  of  another  is  involved.  But  we  should  think 
it  most  proper  for  a  Christian,  so  situated,  fsdrly  to  state  the  change 
in  his  sentunents  that  has  taken  place,  and  how  little  probability 
there  was  that  an  union  in  such  circumstances  would  be  conducive 
to  mutual  happiness.  I  knew  one  instance  in  which  this  measure 
was  adopted  with  the  happiest  effect.  After  an  engagement  of 
some  standing,  the  gentleman's  attention  was  directed  to  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesas  Christ ;  and  while  he  felt  the  absolute  necessity  of  an 
interest  in  its  blessings  to  his  own  happiness,  he  was,  of  course, 
convinced  that  it  was  not  lesd  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  others. 
But  as  the  object  of  his  affections  was  a  stranger  to  similar  senti- 
ments, he  candidly  stated  the  change  he  had  experienced.  The 
lady,  however,  was  so  shocked  at  the  idea  of  Methodism,  that  she 
voluntarily  relinquished  the  match,  and  thus  at  once  absolved  him 
from  any  obligation.  Such  an  explicit  statement,  in  every  case 
similar  to  that  here  alluded  to,  must  appear  to  every  one,  not  only 
altogether  unobjectionable,  but  what  candour  and  honour  expressly 
require."  [pp.  18 — 19.] 

Mr.  Innes  next  meets  the  case  of  the  individual,  who  is 
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«alkd  to  tke  knowied^  of  iIm  truth  afitsr  mafmige,  the 
o^er  party  stiU  remaimng  in  an  nnconvcrted  ttatie,  and 
ably  illuatratea  and  enforces  the  directions  giren  by  tbe 
Apostle  Patd»  on  this  subject,  in  1  Corinthians  vii.  13. — ^He 
then  states  the  duties  inculcated  in  Scripture,  on  those  who 
are  united  in  marriage,  where  each  is  under  the  inflnenee  of 
dirine  truth,  and,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  thus  handles  trfiat 
some  may  consider  a  delicate  point. 

"  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  a  wife  is  not 
called  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  her  husband,  if  he  should  re- 
quire her  to  do  what  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  But  a  case, 
which  may  be  considered  at  least  somewhat  allied  to  this  part  of 
our  subject,  deserves  to  be  here  stated.  It  sometimes  happens, 
that  where  both  parties  are  Christians,  there  may  be,  on  some 

Eints,  a  difference  of  sentiment;  and,  where  this  occurs,  the  hos- 
nd  may  expect,  that  where  this  difference  relates  to  a  sobiect  of 
perhaps  confessedly  inferior  moment,  his  wife  shoold  sunender  bet 
own  opinion  to  his.  It  shews  great  ignorance,  however,  of  te  lav 
of  Christ,  and  of  what  is  necessary  to  Christian  obedience,  if  ht 
make  such  a  demand,  or  even  intimate  that  he  expects  such  a  eon- 
oession.  Here  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  religion  is  a 
personal  concern  with  every  individual ;  that  every  one  at  last  mast 
Dear  his  own  burden ;  that  it  is  essential  to  Christian  obedience  that 
every  one  be  persuaded  in  his  own  mind ;  and  that  if  a  wife  change 
any  religious  observance,  (we  cannot  in  this  case  say  she  chan^  her 
sentiments,)  not  from  conviction,  but  merely  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  her  husband,  she  admits  a  human  authority  on  a  point 
where  it  is  altogether  illegitimate — where  nothing  whatever  should 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ.  Though 
no  other  argument  ought  to  be  here  necessary,  in  addition  to  that 
which  we  have  already  stated, — nay,  though  none  other  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  those  who  nave  any  correct  views  of  Christian  principle, 
and  of  what  is  essential  to  Christian  obedience,  we  may  remark, 
that  it  argues  very  little  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  suppose  thai 
requiring  a  compliance  in  any  thing  connected  with  religion,  beyond 
the  point  to  which  conviction  goes,  is  the  most  likely  way  to  attaia 
it.  The  very  urgency  which  is  employed  to  obtain  this  compliance, 
often  imparts  in  the  minds  of  those  from  whom  it  is  expected,  an 
additional  and  perhaps  imaginai*y  importance  to  the  dinerence  in 
question.  It  is  apt  to  make  those  whom  we  would  wish  to  per- 
suade, more  decided  in  maintaining  their  sentiments,  from  the  vety 
apprehension  of  admitting  a  false  influence  on  what  ought  to  be  a 
subject  of  personal  conviction.  It  thus  places  the  prospect  of  unity 
of  sentiment  at  a  far  greater  distance  than  if  a  spirit  of  com{dete 
forbearance  on  both  sides  were  maintained.  In  short,  as  no  pro- 
fession of  unity  can  be  desirable  to  an  enlightened  mind,  but  that 
which  is  the  result  of  conviction,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that 
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this  Gtti  ot^  be  ftitained  by  a  cleftr  tcriptural  ttatement  of  divide 
tmtli,  and  a  steady  birt  temperate  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the 
wwrd  of  God."  [pp.  31—33.] 

In  treating  of  the  duties  of  children  to  their  parents,  our 
author  uses  the  word  children,  ''not  to  denote  those  who  are 
literally  in  a  state  of  childhood,  but  merely  to  indicate  the 
relation  in  which  they  stand,  to  those  who  gave  them  birth  :** 
he  observes,  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  such,  as  have  arrived 
at  years  of  discretion,  to  obey  their  parents,  in  those  things 
which  are  clearly  contrary  to  the  revealed  will  of  God  ;— 
as  for  instance,  to  attend  places  of  sinful  amusement,  or 
where  the  gospel  is  not  faithfully  preached. — "  To  act  ia 
these  cases/'  ne  says,  "  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  •> 
parent,  thooeh  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  conscience^ 
would  very  plainly  incur  the  guilt  of  loving  &ther  or  mother 
more  than  Him  who  claims  the  supreme  homage  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  his  followers."  Mr.  Innes  treats  Uiis 
rery  important,  though  indeed  painful  subject,  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  in  conclusion  reminds  those  young 
persons  who  may  be  placed  under  the  distressing  necessity 
of  opposing;  the  wishes  of  a  parent,  from  the  imperative  call 
to  suomit  in  matters  of  religion  to  a  still  higher  authority, 
that  such  opposition  shomd  always  be  accompanied,  if 
possible,  with  "  a  double  respect  to  the  commands  of  a  pa- 
rent,  when  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  will  of  God." 
In  that  honour  and  obedience  which  children  owe  to  their 
parents,  he  includes  the  following  particulars : — Children 
should  treat  their  parents  with  every  external  mark  of 
respect— should  do  them  every  act  of  service  which  lies  in 
their  power — should  submit  to  their  reproof — ^listen  to  their 
instruction — support  them  in  old  age— and  be  willing  to 
consult  them  in  any  important  step  they  may  take  in  litb. 
In  the  conclusion  of  this  part  of  his  treatise,  he  thus  states, 
and  illustrates  the  effect  which  Christianity  ou^ht  to  have 
on  the  mind  and  conduct  of  a  child,  who  being  himself 
brought  to  a  saving  acquaintance  with  the  gospel,  perceives 
that  his  parents  are  strangers  to  it» 

*'  What  then  is  the  effect  which  Christianity  ought  to  produce  on 
the  mind  and  conduct  of  a  child  in  such  circumstances?  He 
ought,  in  the  first  place,  never  to  forget  the  relation  in  which  he 
stands  to  those  who  gave  him  birth.  This  change  of  sentiment  on 
his  pait,  does  not  infringe  upon  th^  parental  authority.  Nay,  as  a 
di3d  in  anch  a  situation  must  feel  me  deepest  concern  about  the 
qmhaal  interests  and  future  happiness  of  his  parents,  he  wiH  most 
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ttudioualy  endeavour,  by  every  mark  of  attentaon  totbeir  oomfeit, 
Vogain  th^  coofidence,  to  win  their  affection,  thai  by  thus  innr- 
ing  them  with  a  favoorable  impression  of  the  new  principles  he  nas 
embraced,  he  may  be  the  instrument  of  leadiilg  them  also  to  see 
their  value,  and  thus  be  partakers  of  that  salvation  which  is  the  joy 
and  rejoicing  of  his  own  heart.  The  spiritual  condition  of  his 
beloved  parents  will  be  the  frequent  subject  of  his  fervent  supplica- 
tion at  tne  throne  of  divine  mercy ;  and  though  he  will  feel  it  a 
duty  which  requires  the  utmost  delicacy,  for  a  child  to  address  any 
thing  in  the  form  of  admonition  to  a  parent,  he  will  not  omit  it, 
but  will  watch  those  softer  moments  of  parental  tenderness,  to  sug- 
gest some  useful  hints  respecting  the  necessity  of  a  personal 
mterest  in  the  salvation  of  the  gospel  to  our  present  caadort  and 
our  future  hope. — Such  attempts  on  the  part  of  Christian  children 
have  not  always  been  in  vain ;  some  have  enjoyed  the  high  satis- 
bction  of  being  instrumental  of  leading  their  own  parents  to  the 
knowledge  of  that  truth  which  alone  can  make  them  happy  ior  ewer. 
I  recollect  hearing  of  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurring  seve- 
ral years  ago  in  our  neighbouring  kingdom.  A  young  clergvman, 
whose  father  also  was  of  the  same  profession,  some  time  uler  he 
entered  the  church,  had  his  mind  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  things  pertaining  to  his  eternal  peace.  After  he 
became  convinced  that  there  is  no  name  given  among  men  by 
which  any  one  can  be  saved,  but  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  no  safety 
but  by  faith  in  his  atonement,  he  could  not  avoid  communicating 
his  discovery  to  his  venerable  parent,  who,  through  the  means  <^ 
his  son's  correspondence  with  him,  was  led  to  tulopt  the  same 
views  of  divine  truth.  The  eood  old  man  was  so  sensible  of  the 
benefit  he  had  thus  derived  from  the  letters  and  conversattoii  of 
this  most  valuable  correspondent,  and  that  it  was  through  his  in- 
strumentality that  he  had  been  led  to  discern  the  way  of  acoqA- 
ance  before  God,  that  he  ever  afterwards  used  to  address  him 
Of  hi$  beloved  father  in  the  goepel.  And  is  it  possible  to  conceive 
a  higher  honour  conferred  on  a  human  being,  than  that  of  bemg 
the  instrument  of  communicating  to  those  who  gave  him  Inrth  the 
knowledge  of  that  truth  by  which,  in  the  language  of  inspiration, 
men  are  said  to  be  bom  again,  and  interested  in  those  blessings 
which  shall  last  through  eternity.  The  possibility  of  attaining  an 
object  so  transcendently  interesting  and  glorious,  must  be,  to 
Christian  children  placed  in  the  circumstances  we  are  now  sup- 
posing, the  most  powerful  incitement  to  fervent  prayer,  accompa- 
nied with  persevering  assiduity  and  unceasing  watchfalnesa.** 
[pp.  72—75.] 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  the 
excellent  author  through  all  his  important  observations  on 
that  class  of  duties  which  belong  to  parents.  We  think 
him  perfectly  correct  in  calling  the  attention  of  motiers 
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etpeciallT  to  tliis  momentotis  ftubjectj  for  children  are 
chiefly  with  them  in  the  early  part  of  life,  when  the  basis  of 
a  religions  and  judicions  course  of  instruction  and  disci- 
pline must  be  carefully  laid ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  many 
of  our  readers,  as  well  as  ourselves,  have  been  struck  with 
the  circumstance,  that  in  the  accounts  ei?en  in  by  ]roung 
ministers  at  their  ordination,  of  their  religious  experience, 
many  have  referred  their  earliest  impressions  of  divine 
things  to  parental  instruction,  and  chiefly  to  the  tender  and 
affectionate  exhortations  and  counsels  of  pious  mothers. — 
We  may  trace  the  piety  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  cha- 
racters in  scripture  to  the  same  source.  Samuel,  one  of  the 
greatest  prophets  Israel  ever  saw,  was  not  a  little  indebted 
to  the  pious  solicitude  of  his  mother  Hannah ;  and  through 
the  early  instructions  of  his  grand-mother  Lois,  and  his 
mother  Eunice,  Timothy  was  from  a  child  acquainted  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  insinuate  that  the  best  method 
of  instruction  possible,  most  diligently  and  conscientiously 
pursued,  will  secure  the  renewal  and  salvation  of  the  child, 
or  that  the  very  worst,  or  even  the  neglect  of  education 
altogether,  will  prevent  it.  We  are  not  prepared,  with  some» 
to  ascribe  to  a  religious  education  an  efficacy  that  belongs 
alone  to  the  grace  of  God,  or  to  limit  by  any  system, 
however  excellent,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ; — ^but  we  must 
place  it  very  high  in  the  scale  of  means,  and  lay  much  stress 
npon  it,  as  frequently  blessed  to  the  formation  of  a  cha- 
racter truly  pious,  and  the  ultimate  salvation  of  the  soul. 
We  call  that  a  religious  education,  of  which  the  Bible  is  the 
basis — ^the  text  book — ^and  the  guide— in  which  its  doc- 
trines and  its  duties  are  made  the  principal,  and  deemed  the 
most  important  branches  of  instruction ;  in  which  the  ac- 
quisition of  human  knowledge  and  accomplishments  is 
regarded  as  a  secondary  consideration ;  and  the  main  object 
is,  the  formation,  not  of  the  elegant  female,  the  accurate 
scholar — the  successful  tradesman,  or  the  polished  gentle- 
man  ^but  of  the  genuine  Christian, — a  cliaracter  formed, 

act  for  the  passing  scenes  and  perishable  interests  of  time 
merely,  but  for  the  enduring  and  unchangeable  realities  of 
eternity.  And  all  that  is  necessary  to  train  the  individual 
for  success,  and  usefulness,  and  even  admiration,  in  the 
pursuits  of  life  and  circles  of  society,  is  perfectly  compa- 
tible with  this,  and  nothing  need  be  taken  or  withheld  from 
the  polish  of  the  gentleman,  or  the  skill  of  the  man  of 
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business,  to  form  the  character,  or  ieed  the  piety  of  the 
Christian. 

But  we  confess  we  hare  been  not  a  little  griered  to 
observe  an  education  of  a  very  different  character   pre- 
vailing amongst  persons  professing  to  be  truly  religicnui — 
and  we  must  be  permitted  to  lift  up  our  voices,  however 
feeble  they  may  prove,  against  what  we  conceive  a  growing' 
evil  of  serious    magnitude.     The  kind  of  education  to 
which  we  refer,  is  that  in  which  religion,  if  it  be  not  ex* 
eluded,  yet  comes  in  only  as  it  were  by  accident — in  which 
no  piains  are  taken  to  shew  its  importance,  or  explain  its 
meaning — while  the  attempt  is  never  made,  vrith  earnest 
prayer  for  divine  assistance,  to  awaken  the  conacieni^e  to 
its  awful  considerations,  and  impress  its  solemn  truths  iipoa 
like  heart.    If  the  child  remain  beneath  the  paternal  rooC 
die  defect  may  frequently  be  traced  to  the  ignorance  and 
the  indolence,  of  the  parents  —often  to  the  want  of  a  judi- 
cious distribution  of  time  and  arrangement  of  domestic 
duties,  by  the  mother,  in  consequence  of  which  she  is  too 
much  occupied,  or  fancies  that  she  is  too  much  occufued,  in 
household  affairs,  to  give  that  attention  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  her  children  which  they  imperiously  demand ; 
or  to  the  entire  absorption  of  the  fatner  in  the  bustle  of  the 
world,  or  the  concerns  of  the  religious  and  benevolent  inati- 
tutions  to  which  he  is  attached.    We  pity,  while  we  cen- 
sure, such  a  father,  and  would  not  feel  his  bitterness  of 
soul  another  day,  wheuy  reflecting  on  what  he  has  done  for 
others,  but  has  neglected  to  do  for  his  own  family,  he  shall 
exclaim — **  they  made  me  the  keeper  of  vineyards,  but  my 
own  vineyard  have   I  not   kept.       The    neglected   edu- 
cation which  we  deplore,  must  necessarily  be  the  result^ 
if,  parents  professing  godliness,  will  send  their  cfaildien 
from  under  their  own  observation  and  tuition,  to  be  in- 
structed by  persons  who  feel  not  themselves  the  paramount 
importance  of  eternal  things  above  all   the  learning  and 
accomplishments  of  time. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract,  that  Mr.  lones's 
sentiments  on  this  subject  are  in  perfect  unison  with  our 
own. 

*'  In  few  things  does  the  influence  of  genuine  ChrtstianiW  mere 
strikingly  appear,  than  in  the  way  in  which  those  who  feel  id 
power  bring  up  the  children  whom  God  hath  given  thesL  Mca 
whose  portion  avowedly  is  in  tiiiB  life,  and  who  do  not  psofesa  tD 
look  beyond  it,  act  quite  in  ekaracter,  while  all  their  inflHrttl^nals 
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tbtir  cbiMroi  ewlusively  rtUteto  tbair  woildly  prospenty^  «iiA 
fvliile  all  their  views,  regaraing  their  future  prospects,  are  boowded 
b|f  the  pvesent  passing  scene.  But  Christians  profess  to  have 
higher  prospects.  Their  language  is,  ''  This  is  not  our  rest  Here 
we  have  no  continuing  city;  but  we  seek  one  to  come*"  All  that 
we  require  then  of  Christian  parents  is  simply,  that  they  act  con- 
sistently with  this  pofes8ion.-*-Let  them  shew  then,  in  all  dieir  in- 
tercourse with  their  children,  that  while  the;^  are  not  indifferent  to 
their  present  hi^piness,  the  salvation  of  their  souls  is  that  which 
lies  nearest  to  their  hearts;  that  they  act  under  the  full  persuasion 
that  no  measure  of  earthly  prosperity  can  make  any  man  truly 
happy  unless  he  is  interested  m  the  favour  of  Him  in  whose  favour 
is  eteriial  Kfe.  Let  the  whole  tenor  of  their  conversation  in  their 
faaiUes  decidedly  wear  this  aspect.  Let  it  dearly  indicate  that 
their  citizenship  is  in  heaven,  and  that,  as  they  profess  to  have 
their  treasare  there>  their  hearts  ace  diere  also.  Let  their  children 
never  be  led  to  imagine  that  a  man's  life  (his  hapoiness)  consisteth 
in  the  abundance  of  the  things  that  he  posaesseth/  [pp»  125,  126.) 

In  connection  with  all  their  judicious  Md  unwearied 
efforts  to  piromote  the  best  tntereste  of  their  children,  Mr: 
Innes  presses  npon  pious  parents  the  vast  importance  of  a 
holy  example,  aiid  of  fervent  prayer.  And  it  is  a  confiidera<> 
tion  that  should  animate  and  encourage  the  prayer  of  faith, 
even  though  it  seem  to  be  in  vain,  that  the  answer  may  be 

fiven  after  they  have  entered  into  their  rest,  while  the 
nowledge  of  it  will  contribute  to  heighten  their  enjoyment 
in  another  world.  We  remember  to  have  met,  somewhere, 
with  an  anecdote  which  strikingly  illustrates  this  remark. 
A  pious,  parent  had  three  sonsi  who,  notrnthstanding  all 
his  admonitions  and  instruction,  'mingled  With  many  pray- 
ers and  tears,  grew  up  to  manhood,  in  scepticism  and 
profligacy.  The  father  died — and,  conceiving  tnat  it  mi^ht, 
perhaps,  produce  a  good  impression  upon  the  minds  ofhis 
abandoned  children,  to  let  them  see  how  a  Christian  dies — 
the  firiends  of  the  fumily  introduced  them  to  the  bed-side  of 
their  expiring  parent.  But,  to  their  nnspeakable  gri^f,  th^ 
good  man  died  under  a  cloud,  and  destitute  of  those  strong 
consolations  which  believers  usually  experience  in  the 
clomne  scene.  It  was  naturally  enough  supposed,  thaet 
the  emfota  of  this  melimcholy  eircimistance  on  the  youn^ 
BdMBi  would  be  to  conftrm  ibem  in  their  prejudice  against 
roli^on,  and  afford  them  m  their  opinion,  a  sufficient  evi- 
deitce  that  it  is  all  a  cunningly  devised  fiible.  It  was  not 
ao,  however— for  a  few  days  after  the  funeral,  the  younger 
brother  entered  the  room  in  which  were  the  other  two,  and 
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observing  that  he  had  been  wee|^in^,  they  aaked  the  cause 
of  his  grief.  *'  I  have  been  thinking/'  said  he,  '*  of  the 
death  of  our  father.*'  "  Ah !"  they  said,  *'  a  dismal  death 
it  was ;  what  truth  or  reality  can  there  be  in  religion,  when 
such  a  man  as  he  died  in  such  a  state  of  mind  ?"  "  It  has  not 
affected  me  in  this  way,"  replied  the  younger  brother ;  ••  we 
all  know  what  a  holy  life  our  father  led,  and  what  a  gloomy 
death  he  died :  now  I  have  been  thinking,  how  dreadful  our 
deaths  must  be  who  live  such  a  wicked  life !''  The  obser- 
vation was  like  an  arrow  to  their  consciences — ^they  b^an 
to  be  alarmed.  They  repaired  to  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
which  in  their  father's  life-time  they  had  despised,  and 
ultimately  became  as  eminent  for  pie^  as  their  exemplary 
parent  had  been. 

The  whole  of  the  last  two.  sections  of  this  littk  wotk  is 
truly  valuable.  They  embrace  the  duties  of  servants  and 
masters.  We  think,  indeed,  they  would  be  very  useiul  if 
published  separately  in  the  form  of  tracts— particulaily 
that  on  the  duties  of  servants,  as  it  would  bring  the  adTice, 
addressed  to  that  class  of  persons,  more  within  their  reach. 
As  we  are  confident  the  author's  great  aim  is  usefulness, 
we  need  offer  no  apology  to  him,  for  throvring  out  this  sug- 
gestion ;  and  shall  be  truly  happy  to  find  that  he  has  not 
neglected  it.  We  cordially  recommend  his  work  to  the 
perusal  of  our  readers,  and  to  the  divine  blessing. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE  AT 
INTELLIGENCE. 


The  kindness  of  one  of  our  most  valuable  American  cor- 
respondents*  has  enabled  us,  in  .another  part  of  our  journal, 
to  present  our  readers  w^th  the  Farewel}  Seonon  of  Dr. 
Mason,  of  New  York.  His  retirement  from  the  important 
station  in  the  church  of  Ood,  which  he  occupied  for  so  many 
years,  with  faithfulness,  ability,  and  zeal  rarely  equalled, 
never  perhaps  excelled  in  modem  times,  has,  however, 
created  so  strong  a  sensation  .on  the  other  side  of  the  Atko- 
tic,  that  we  cannot  withhold  from  those  who  knew  and  duly 
estimated  his  worth  and  usefulness  on  this,  some  further 
communications  upon  the  subject,  with  which  we  have  been 
favoared,  partly  from  the  same,  and  in  part  from  another 
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quarter.  Giving  precedence  to  the  latter^  we  publish  as  we 
have  received  it,  a  Letter  from  a  Presbyterian  Minister  in 
New  York,  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  during  more 
than  one  visit  to  this  country,  m  which  we  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure,  at  no  very  distant  period,  of  meeting  with  him  again. 

**  it  would  not  be  easy  for  me  to  give  you,  a  small  part  of  my 
reflections — during  the  last  sabbaXh — ^when  I  took  my  seat  among 
an  immense  multitude,  to  listen  to  Dr.  Mason's  last  sermon.  He 
has  recently  accepted  of  the  office  of  President  of  Dickinson  College, 
at  Carlisle,  in  Pennsylvania,  one  of  our  oldest  literary  institutions^ — 
of  which  the  celebrated  Dr.  Nesbit  of  Montrose  was  formerly 
principal;  and  has  offered  his  farewell  exhortations  and  wishes  to  his 
congregation  in  New  York.  His  numerous  friends  yield  with  regret 
to  the  operation  of  causes,  beyond  their  control ;  and  since  God,  in  his 
unsearcnable  wisdom,  has  been  pleased  to  permit  such  illness  to  teM 
upon  his  servant,  as  has  disabled  him  fn>m  the  full  discharge  of 
his  ministerial  duties,  their  kindest  prayers  follow  him  to  this  new 
station  fcMT  important.labour.' 

''  The  subject,  he  selected  for  his  concluding  address  and  the 
delivering  up  of  his  ministry,  among  this  people  into  the  hands  of 
the  Chief  Shepherd — ^was  the  history  of  St.  Paul's  parting  with  the 
Ephesian  Elders.  In  the  introduction,  he  spoke  of  Siat  great 
apostle  with  his  accustomed  animation,  and  dwelt  in  affecting  tenns 
upon  his  declaration,  that  he  had  been  with  the  Ephesians  in  many 
tears — ^the  tears  of  an  apostle!  tears  excited  not  by  Jewish  malevo- 
lence or  Roman  injustice — ^but  by  the  sight  of  one  poor  sinner,  reject- 
ing the  mercy  of  Uod  and  perishing  in  eternal  death,  in  spite  of  the 
virtue  that  is  in  the  cross  of  Christ.  Many  beside  myself  could 
bear  him  testimony,  when  he  said  with  a  noble  frankness,  which 
did  not  need  the  veil  of  a  pretended  modesty-^'' You  know,  my 
brethren,  how  I  have  delighted  to  dilate  on  Paul's  character,  who 
with  all  his  mighty  powers  of  reason,  was  well  acquainted  widi  the 
windings  of  the  human  heart  and  the  secret  place  of  tears :  my  un- 
derstanding has  expanded,  and  my  imagination  brightened,  as  if 
traversing  fairy  land,  in  recounting  the  arguments  and  deeds  of 
this  gallant  apostle.'*  No  one  present  could  withhold  their  assent 
to  his  declaration,  that  with  whatever  feebleness  he  had  laboured 
among  his  people — and  however  the  perfection  of  the  example  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  mocks  our  comparison — ^yet  in  one  particular, 
upon  this  day,  among  the  most  awfdl  of  his  life — he  stood  free 
from  censure  in  their  consciences  and  his  own — for  he  had  never 
'*  shunned  to  declare  unto  them  the  whole  counsel  of  God.*' 

**  This  occasion  of  his  farewell,  gave  little  scope  to  any  thing 
more  than  simple  instruction  and  affectionate  wishes.  Neither  Dr. 
Mason's  feelings,  nor  those  of  the  people  of  his  charge,  would 
endure  any  timig  more.  Yet  for  the  genuine  apostolic  eflect  of 
christian  exercises,  I  have  never  listened  to  his  voice  with  more 
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benefit  You,  who  htive  heard  hig  eloquence  in  London^  whoi  he 
iioiired  forth  the  rich  stream  of  thought,  and  reasoning,  and  fed- 
mg,  in  the  energetic  language,  and  with  the  affecting  omaMenlii  of 
hi9  mind,  could  not  easily  imag^e  the  mellowed  effect  of  this  part- 
ing exercise :  the  evening  colouring  of  a  setting  sun  upon  a  varied 
landscape,  is  a  fit  emhlem  of  a  oiristian  pastor's  farewell  to  an 
affeelioiiate  people.  I  shall  never  forget  the  thrilling  fence  of  his 
powerful  adoresSyhefore  the  august  assembly  that  met  to  celehtaie 
the  anniversary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUe  Society,  in  1817 — 
thevi  might  have  mingled  with  my  emotion  some  fediiigs  of  na- 
tional gratification,  that  the  friends  of  the  BiUe  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  were  so  nobly  represented : — Upon  this  last  occasion  is 
his  church,  there  was  Jess  to  excite  the  loftier  feelings — but  more 
to  soothe  the  heart — for  many  experienced  the  assurance,  that  to 
be  united  to  Him,  who  is  the  centre  of  union  and  the  sapport  of 
his  people,  is  ground  of  consofauion  in  every  dimafte  and  ooder 
every  sep«rati<m.  Should  we  not  experience  a  new  flow  of  j/oj  at 
the  Uiought,  tliat  one  set  of  associations  can  bind  the  whole  haman 
race,  as  if  one  pulse  beat  in  all  those  hearts — lAume  Head  is  ta 
heaven. 

"  like  most  men,  who  have  occupied  aeonapicuous  place  in  the 
world's  view,  aad  dared  to  enter  into  strong  collision  with  men's 
prejudices — Dr.  Mason  has  met  with  variety  of  censure: — and 
v^rae  have  practised  upon  him  that  ill-omened  archery,  ao  frequent 
with  those,  who  are  not  content  to  stand  in  the  valley  of  humilia- 
tion, where  nature  has  placed  them,  unless  they  can  shoot  some 
arrow  of  insinuation  or  falsehood,  at  those  whio  hold  soi  wmfirt 
station,  and  so  leave  a  mark,  where  they  could  never  mount.  But 
in  spite  of  all  this,  many  live,  who,  by  the  means  of  bin  Dnnistry, 
have  had  their  souls  *'  embathed  in  the  fragraney  of  heaven."  This 
scene  of  our  life  is  often  compared  to  ani^; — and  is  indeed  made 
up  of  so  many  sni^-off  threads,  that  it  may  be  said,  we  look  at 
the  wrong  side  of  it — and  that  it  is  only  to  those  who  have  as- 
cended the  mount  of  Qod,  and  who  discern  the  fields  beknr,  from 
the  heights  of  heaven,  that  the  pictures  on  the  tapeatrv  are  Rowing 
and  consistent  It  is  the  consideration  of  eternity,  which  devales 
into  matter  of  profoundest  interest,  the  most  ordinary  ooeaneMet 
in  the  lives  of  responsible  and  immortal  affents.  Whatever  hshngs 
to  the  dispensation  of  God's  grace  in  tUs  world,  is  snl^t  to  & 
inves1i|^on  of  angelic  intelligences : — and  is  never  withowt  power 
to  excite  ohristiaa  men.  But  the  clue  of  our  stady,  into  the  re- 
sults of  the  divine  providence,  so  soon  runs  out — that  we  are  fami 
to  exclaim  at  the  occurrence  of  each  new  incident-— Thy  way  is  ia 
the  sea — thy  path  in  the  deep  waters — ^thy  footsteps  not  to  be 
traced.  Yet  as  the  thread  runs  on  into  an  unseen,  immiitaUr 
world — ^with  what  feeling,  do  we  regard  the  future — ^with  what 
feeling,  do  we  mourn  over  the  end,  here.  But  happily  Dr.  Mason's 
earthly  end  is  not  yet  arrived ;  and  while  be  goes  beyond  the  reach 
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of  their  penNMal  intercoiifse,  it  b  the  fintffft  of  mmxfy  that  God 
may  send  with  him-^^'  a  gale  of  peace,  mm  the  wing*  of  the  che« 
mbim  that  fan  hie  mercy  seat.** 

^  Yours,  &c. 

M.  B." 

By  another  valued  correspondent,  we  have  been  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  Dr.  Mason's  letter  of  resignation,  and  the 
resolutions  of  his  church  in  consequence  of  it,  which  we 
give  entire,  as  they  have  reached  our  hands  from  one  of  the 
committee,  named  in  the  proceedings. 

*  At  a  meeting  of  the  male  members  of  the  third  congpregation  of 
the  Associate  Reformed  Church  in  the  city  of  New- York,  held  at 
the  church  in  Murray-street,  on  the  25th  September,  1821,  John 
Forsyth  was  chosen  dhairman,  and  Georee  Gallagher,  Clerk.  The 
following  communication  was  received  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mason, 
ivhich  was  read. 

^'  T0  tke  Memben  of  the  Omfftegatbm  of  <fte  Third  Amookde 
Befifrmed  CAtcreA  «•  the  CityqfNem  YarkJ' 

My  Christian  Friends, 

My  thoughts  have  been  turned,  for  a  considerable  time  past, 
with  deep  solicitude  toward  your  situation.  I  see  and  feel  that 
your  interests  are  suffering,  and  suffering  through  myself.  The 
cause,  indeed,  is  in  my  infirmity,  not  in  mv  fault.  The  holy  hand 
of  God  has  lain,  and  still  lies  upon  me ;  ana  through  me,  upon  you. 
His  dispensations  are  wise,  ana  just,  and  good ;  nor  is  it  mr  us  to 
repine  at  them.  But  the  use  of  proper  means  to  mitigate  or  remove 
our  afflictions,  is  not  repining.  So  far  as  depends  upon  me,  I  can- 
not consent  that  your^s  should  be  any  longer  protracted.  Iknow 
well  your  tolerance,  your  patience,  your  kindness.  I  have  had 
many  expressions  of  them  all;  and  latterly,  your  sympathizing 
endurance  of  my  mutilated  services  on  the  Lord*s  day ;  your  willing- 
ness, and  even  eagerness,  rather  to  shut  up  your  sanctuary  than 
run  any  hazard  of  oppressing  me,  comes  home  to  my  heart  with  an 
appeal  which  is  sensibly  felt,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  long  gratefully 
remembered.  But,  my  dear  friends,  this  very  forbearance  of  yours, 
while  it  draws  closer  all  the  cords  of  affection,  stimulates  me  to 
attempt  your  relief.  The  fact  is  evident — my  feeble  and  imperfect 
ministrations  cannot  but  tend  to  your  detriment.  Time  enough 
has  been  spent  upon  an  experiment,  to  render  any  further  expec- 
tations of  oenefit  from  its  issue,  either  comfortable  or  reasonaUer 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  it  my  duty,  in  correspondence 
with  the  best  medical  opinion  I  have  been  able  to  consult,  to  retire 
from  the  pulpit.  In  thus  retiring,  I  must  retire  also  from  the  city 
and  from  the  sea-coast.  The  mixed  atmosphere  of  our  climate 
affects  me  unfavourably.     You  are  all  witnesses  of  the  manner  !o 
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which  the  easterly  damps  ffom  the  ocean  control  my  tttteraiM». 
A  «emoval  into  the  interior,  I  believe  to  be  nmply  necessary  to  my 
future  well-being.  The  calculation  may  be  erroneous;  the  hope 
founded  upon  it  may  be  disappointed ;  but  still,  it  is  the  best  cal- 
culation and  hope  which  I  am  able  to  form,  and  must  govern  me 
accordingly.  Your  goodness  to  me  would  lead  you  to  anticipate 
merely  the  sutpemion  of  my  labours  among  you,  my  pastoral  rda- 
tion  continuing  the  same-  Such,  however,  it  is  but  candid  to  say, 
is  not  my  intention.  I  cannot  submit  to  be  a  heavy  burden  upon 
you,  when  I  no  longer  render  the  services  for  which  your  support 
of  me  was  stipulated.  The  anxieties  of  such  a  state  would  defeat 
the  effect  of  my  retreat:  as  it  is  essential  that  my  mind  should  be 
free  from  those  distressing  cares  which  for  the  last  twelve  months 
have  not  ceased  to  prey  upon  me,  and  have  materially  retarded  my 
recovery.  Besides,  I  cannot  dissemble  to  myself,  that  I  stand  in 
the  way  of  another,  and,  probably,  a  less  expensive  settlement. 

"  My  design,  therefore,  my  dear  friends,  is  to  demit  my  charge 
into  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  of  New- York,  at  their  meeting  in 
the  city  of  New- York,  on  Thursday  the  25th  day  of  October  next, 
with  a  request  that  my  pastoral  relation  may  cease,  from  and  after 
the  first  of  December  next.  The  measure  is,  indeed,  like  tear- 
ing the  flesh  from  my  bones ;  but  it  is  all  that  is  left  for  me  to  do. 
I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  secular  consequences  which  this  step 
may  draw  af^er  it.  My  private  resources,  whatever  wealth  the 
world,  when  drafts  were  to  be  made  upon  my  purse,  was  pleased 
to  eive  me  credit  for  possessing,  are  very  scanty,  and  have  been, 
hitherto,  expended  in  the  service  of  the  churches.  Yet  such  as 
thev  are,  they  will,  I  hope,  with  frugal  management,  furnish  me 
with  food  and  raiment,  and  therewith  l  desire  to  be  content. 

'*  The  present  notice  of  an  application  to  the  Presbytery  for  per- 
mission to  demit  my  charge,  was  prepared  in  the  end  of  June  last, 
but  was  laid  by  for  mature  consideration,  that  it  might  not  bear 
any  marks  of  precipitancy.  Since  that  time,  viz.  about  the  1 3th  of 
August,  without  my  seeking  or  knowledge,  I  received  an  invitation 
from  the  Trustees  of  Dickenson  College,  at  Carlisle,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, to  take  the  superintendency  of  their  institution,  which  they  are 
about  reviving.  To  this  invitation  I  am  favourably  inclined.  It 
will  employ  me  usefully  in  work  to  which  I  feel  myself  adequate, 
but  which  will  not  oppress  me.  I  have  not  committed  myself  on 
the  question  of  acceptance,  which  various  contingencies  may  pre- 
vent. And  it  is  very  possible,  should  I  even  make  the  experiment, 
I  may  be  obliged,  by  the  state  of  my  health,  to  abahdon  it.  The 
proposition  was  not,  however,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  dates,  an 
original  reason  of  my  demission ;  nor  would  it  have  been  sufficient 
to  draw  me  from  the  bosom  of  a  people  whom  I  tenderly  love.  I 
should  not  have  mentioned  the  circumstance  at  all,  had  it  not  been 
pretty  generaljiy  known,  and  the  suppression  of  it  might  have  kd 
to  a. suspicion  that  I  have  not  acted  fairly  and  frankly  toward  you. 
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Indulge  me  in  asking  one  favour;  which  is,  that  if  you  shall  con- 
sent to  mj  demission,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  direct  an  official 
acknowledgment  thereof  to  be  given  to  me,  for  the  satisftction  of 
the  Piesbytery :  if  otherwise,  that  you  would  be  pleased  officially 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  my  reasons,  a  copjr  of  which  shall  be 
laid  before  the  Presbytery,  and  also  would  appoint  commissioners 
to  express  your  sense  to  Uiat  judicatory,  at  their  next  meeting,  so  as 
to  save  them  the  time,  trouble,  and  expense,  of  an  extra-meeting. 

**  With  great  respect  and  affiection,  I  am,  dear  friends,  your 
obliged  friend  and  pastor, 

''J.M.Masow." 

"  Love-Lane,  22d  Sept  1821.*' 

*  On  motion  of  S.  Bovd,  Esq.  the  above  communication  was 
referred  to  a  committee  of  nine,  to  take  the  same  into'  consideration, 
and  report  thereon,  at  a  future  meeting  of  the  congregation,  the 
diainnan  named  Messrs.  Boyd,  Wilson,  Raddiff,  Eastbum,  Ca^v 
hoone,  Johnston,  and  Barrow.  On  motion,  the  chairman  and  Mr. 
Nevins  were  added,  to  compose  the  committee*  The  meeting  then 
ttiioumed,  to  meet  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  2d  Octo^,  1821 » 
at  7  o'clock. 

(Signed)  ^  John  Forsyth,  Chairman, 

(Attest)        '  George  Oallaghbr,  Clerk.' 

*  At  a  meeting  of  the  male  members  of  the  third  congregation  of 
the  Associate  Reformed  Church  in  the  citv  of  New- York,  held  at 
the  'church  in  Murray-street,  on  the  2a  October,  1821,  John 
Forsyth  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  George 
Gallagher,  Clerk. 

'  The  committee,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  made  the  following 
report,  which  was  adopted. 

'The  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  communication  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Mason,  addressed  to  the  congregation  of  the  third  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Church  in  the  citv  of  New- York,  under  date  of  the 
22d  of  September  last,  and  laid  before  them  at  their  meeting,  on 
the  25th  of  that  month, 

*■  Respectfully  Report : 

'  That  they  have  given  to  that  communication  all  the  consideration 
which  its  importance  demands,  and  which  the  interests  involved 
in  the  measure  it  proposes,  would  necessarily  induce.  The  sepa- 
ration of  a  pastor  from  the  peonle  of  his  charge,  must,  at  all  times, 
where  there  is  mutual  love  and  confidence,  be  attended  with  pain- 
ful feelings ;  and  it  is,  not  nnfrequently,  productive  of  consequences 
whidi  deeply  affect  the  interests  and  comfort  of  both.  In  con- 
templating the  separation  of  this  congregation  and  their  pastor, 
there  are  consideratieins  peculiarly  tender,  interesting,  and  impor- 
tant; which  is  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate,  but  which  will  be 
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reoqlkcted  «imI  felt  bj  nU  mterMted,  and  wkick  nmt  vwder  the 
Bowmtioa  woporlionably  afflieting.  These  eontideimtioBs  have 
wmd  mnm  to  the  diflftenky  your  coMOtttlae  ha^e  euemoced* 
and  to  the  aaerttce  of  feding  they  hare  been  coaap^kd  to  Vttkr, 
in  recomtteading  U>  the  coiig;i«g[atioii  an  aoqiiieaceDce  in  the  am- 
sure  piopoaMl  bj  their  paetor.  To  vithhold  their  conagnt  te  t 
aepaiatioQ*  oontrary  to  hie  widi,  to  deliberately  aad  daddcdfy 
expieased»  a«d  when  that  wish  it  founded  upon  the  reaaoaa  eon* 
tained  in  hia  eomiaunication,  might  well  be  coMid»ed  as  rather 
the  result  of  the  feelines  of  affection,  than  the  deliberale  aet  oC 
the  judgmeoty  and  a  due  regard  to  the  respect  which  they  bear 
him. 

'  Your  committee,  therefore,  recommend  the  adopticm  of  the 
following  resolutions,  vii. 

^^  A  conmuniealioii,  addressed  to  the  memhera  of  this  eengie- 
gntion,  by  the  Rev.  Doctor  John  M.  Mason,  their  pastor,  vmier 
dateof  the23d  day  of  September,  1821,  requesting,  fortheteasons 
theiein  stated,  the  coasent  of  the  oongragation  to  the  demiiMoii  of 
faiaehavge,  haying  been  laid  before  thm,  at  a  regular  meeting  dely 
nol^kd  and  convened,  and  the  same  having  been  maUtfen  and 
folly  considered : — **  /^esofeed.  That  while  this  congregation  oesire 
to.be  deeply  fanmbled,  under  the  afflictive  dbpensation  of  Divine 
Providence,  by  which  the  health  of  their  miieh  toved  and  higlily 
respected  pastor  has  been  so  far  impaired  as  to  render  it  neceasaiy, 
in  his  judgment,,  that  he  should  retire  from  the  pulpit,  and  remove 
into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  they  consider  it  their  duty,  painfid 
as  it  is  to  their  feelings,  to  acquiesce  in  his  request;  and  they  do 
accordingly,  in  pursuance  of  such  request,  hereby  consent  and 
agree,  that  he  resign  his  charee  into  the  nands  of  die  Presbvtery  of 
New- York,  at  their  next  meetii^ ;  and  that  he  be  released  from  his 
pastoral  relations  to  this  congregation,  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  December  next. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  be  requested  to 
furnish  Doctor  Mason  with  a  copy,  duly  authenticated,  of  the  pie- 
ceding  resolution ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  tender  him  the  warmest 
thanks  of  the  congregation  for  his  long-continued,  able,  and  foith- 
fol  ministrations  among  them ;  with  the  assurance,  that  so  long  as 
he  shall  live,  and  wheresoever  the  sood  providence  of  God  may  see 
^  to  place  him,  their  beat  syvfatbies  and  afteliona  ahail  ahmyi 
accompany  him,  anddieir  ardent  prayers  be  offiwed,  for  Us  pftsfiit 
and  fotuie  htqp|>inass." 

*  Your  committee  cannot  dose  their  report,  without  adveftm^  to  a 
circumstance  which  is  noticed  in  the  commumcaftian  icfeunad  to 
them,  although  they  do  not  feel  Ihemaelves  anthoiiied  to  saianit 
any  distinct  proposiuon  to  the  ooneregation,  in  rdation  lo  iL  his 
the  fact,  that  the  relinquishssent  of  the  diarge  of  this  congregation, 
by  our  beloved  pastor,  may  draw  after  it  consequenoca  which  wiQ 
malterially  abridge  his  temporal  comfort    Consequenoes,  which, 
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yoxLT  GtfnnUtee  aie  pctnntttod,  the  congregation  voidd  deplore ; 
^aAt  so  fur  as  Providenoe  lAaU  enable  ihm^  they  will  avert. 
*  Ail  which  it  retpaetfiiny  suUnittedy 

'  For  and  on  behalf  of  the  eonunitteey 

'  Sam U£L  BoTn,  ChainnflS). 
'  New* York,  let  October,  182  L 

(Signed)  *  John  FoaaYTu,  Chairman/, 

(Atte»l)        '  Georob  Gallagbbr,  Clerk.' 

Our  httt  eommunicatton,  dated  New-Yoik,  January  2Mt, 
conveys  to  us  the  pleasing  intelUgence,  that  the  health  of 
thta  excellent  man  has  been  greauy  recruited  snice  his  re- 
moval to  Carlisle/  and  he  has  been  enabled  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  he  has 
become  a  resident,  to  open  their  new  Capitol,  by  an  appro- 
priate speech*  with  which,  evincing  as  it  does  the  full  vigour 
of  his  masculine  eloquence,  we  close  our  present  article. 

*^  QeHilemen^ — The  solemmties  of  this  day  contemplate  no  vulgar 
nor  tminterefting  event.  It  does  not,  indeed,  make  so  such  noise, 
nor  is  it  encompassed  with  that  splendour  which  is  commonly 
called  glory.  We  have  h6re  no  triumphs  of  the  mHitary  hero; 
there  are  no  slaughteTed  thousands  at  our  doors;  there  are  no 
arts  of  peace  beneath  oar  vietorious  car,  no  widows  with  streaming 
eyes  and  broken  hearts,  mingle  their  lamentations  with  this  day's 
exuhation ;  no  orphans  swell  me  blood  of  the  dead  with  the  tears  of 
the  laving,  uplifting  their  helpless  hands  to  heaven,  implormg  the 
inftuite  justice  to  avenge  their  wrongs.  It  is  the  triumpn  of  peace, 
of  the  love  of  peace,  of  the  children  of  peace ;  not  a  note  of  grief 
breaks  on  the  joyous  ear,  not  a  single  sigh  disturbs  this  festive  day. 
Yet  there  is  something  majestic  beyond  the  pomps  of  martial  gran- 
deur; something  which  the  imperfections  of  the  soldier  cannot 
tarnish ;  something  which  even  political  rivalships  cannot  imbhter, 
and  wUeh  yfnW  cause  die  transactions  of  this  day  to  be  held  m 
gradefol  remembrance  when  we  are  gathered  unto  our  fathers.  It 
IS  tfais~The  representatives  of  a  great,  popuk>ns,  and  wealthy  state, 
ass^abling  in  ^eir  new  mansion,  in  the  name  of  the  Qod  of  heaven 
and  of  jtarth,  to  make  provision  for  the  happiness  of  the  generation 
^^Hcb  fives,  and  of  generations  which  shall  live  hereafter. 

*^  Fathers  of  the  state !  Legislators  of  Pennsylvania,  allow  me  to 
miagle  my  eongmtnlationB  with  those  of  the  ten  thousands  which 
win  maet  your  ear !  Citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  let  me  join  with  you 
in  your  hearty  acclaim  of  good  wiH,  and  your  fervent  wish  of  all 
pposparily  to  the  councils  of  the  state,  and  let  your  voice,  Erected 
to>waids  this  hall  of  judgment,  say,  <<  Peace  be  withm  thy  walls,  and 
prosperity  wkhin  thy  palaces.*'  Amen!  Permit  me,  venerable* 
faeareTs,'to  renmd  you  of  what  you  are  yourselves  perfectly  aware, 
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that  the  God,  in  whose  name,  and  under  irhose  eye,  70a  meet,  n 
the  God  of  righteoasness ;  and  that  to  this  God  you  mu&t,  all  of 
you,  one  day,  give  in  your  account  of  your  poiitiad  steinMship. 
Nations,  like  individuals,  are  sulject  to  his  law.    This  is  an  autho- 
rity paramount  to  all  covenants,   compacts,    and  constotknis 
among  men,  and  therefore  ought  now,  as  it  wiU  ultimately,  control 
all  human  operations,  and  rejudge  all  human  judgments.    The  6nt 
great  question  with  all  earthly  legislators  should  be,  not  wliat  is 
popular y  but  what  is  rights  making  the  point  of  popularity  to  be  at 
all  times  subordinate  to  the  point  of  integrity,  having  always  a  di^ 
tinct  reference  to  the  presence  and  commandment  of  our  mfinite 
Judge.    We  are  here  upon  ground  where  all  is  authoritjr  oa  one 
side,  and  all  ought  to  be  obedience  on  the  other.    The  wine  kw 
admits  of  no  compromise ;  and  the  legislation  which  does  notpnh 
ceed  upon  this  pnnciple,  I  must  take  leave  to  say,  is  substantaOj 
rotten;  and,  as  it  disregards  the  authority  of  God,  can  neTer nib- 
serve  the  happiness  of  men.    Under  the  sanction  of  this  great  pno- 
ciple,  allow  me,  sirs,  to  state  that  the  legislature  of  this  commuh 
wealth  cannot,  without  violating  their  own  consciences,  and  the 
awfulness  of  their  official  oaths,  degrade  themselves  into  the  legida- 
ture  of  a  faction.    The  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  rqxeaented  in 
this  august  assembly,  and  their  rights  and  interests  constitnte  the 
true  subjects  of  legislative  delibmition.     Wo  to  the  day,  when 
there  shall  issue  from  these  walls,  not  the  voice  of  public  weal, 
'  but  the  voice  of  mere  party !  when  the  real  and  known  good  of  the 
community  shall  be  merged  in  party  ascendancy!  when  pnbhe 
righteousness,  declared  in  the  laws,  slmll  be  humbled  to  the  pur- 
poses of  private  advancement!    Far  from  us  be  such  evil  bo^Dgs. 
Let  us  rather  lookup  to  our  political  superiors,  as  to  our  '^nnrane 
fathers,**  from  whom  every  thing  that  is  great,  magnanimous,  and 
of  universal  interest,  may  justly  be  expected. 

**  Here,  on  what  topic  shall  I  dwell?  How  improve,  in  the  best 
manner,  the  opportumty  which  I  owe  to  your  indulgence?  ShaU 
I  press  uj[>on  your  notice  the  importance  of  agriculture?  as  if  everj 
thmg  which  belongs  to  the  plough,  to  the  dairy,  to  the  hive,  to  the 
breed  of  cattle,  of  horses,  of  sheep,  had  not  long  since  occapied 
the  public  mind,  and  called  forth  m  your  agricultural  societies  the 
fullest  expression  of  the  public  sense  and  the  public  zeal  ?  ShaU  I 
solicit  your  attention  to  domestic  manufactures  ?  as  if  this  matter 
were  not  familiar  to  every  family  in  the  state?  Shall  I  point  out 
the  importance  of  roads  and  bridges?  as  if  your  statute  books  vere 
not  full  of  salutary  provisions  on  these  important  subjects  ?  To 
what  then  shall  1  turn  ?  Let  me  throw  myself  upon  your  indukeace, 
while  I  represent,  that  in  Pennsylvania,  in  common  with  m  the 
otiier  states  of  the  union,  the  public  mind,  by  which  I  mean  the 
mind  of  your  youth,  has  not  received  its  profKMrtton  of  public  regsfd 
I  say  the  mind  of  your  youths  for  in  a  short  time  they  must  funiish 
your  statesmen,  your  judges,  your  generals.    Pardon  me,  my  re* 
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spected  auditors,  if  the  convictions  of  my  judgment,  the  habits  of  my 
life,  the  functions  with  which  I  have  been  recently  honoured,  the 
very  flattering  attention  by  which  you  yourselves  have  been  pleased 
to  distinguish  me  this  day,  convert  my  inclination  into  an  impera- 
tive  duty.  Lend  me  then  your  attention,  accompanied  with  your 
wonted  candour,  while  I  expatiate  for  a  minute  or  two  on  the  edu- 
cation of  your  youth,  as  a  subject  of  legislative  patronage.  Methinks, 
on  ihis  general  point,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  The  use  of 
reason  is  that  which  emphatically  puts  an  immeasurable  distance 
between  man  and  the  beasts.  And  the  difference  between  instructed 
and  uninstructed  reason,  is  almost  as  great  as  between  a  man  and 
his  horse.  Who  can  stand  under  a  reproach  of  ignorance  in  those 
things  which  he  is  expected  to  know  i  What  farmer,  what  me- 
chanic, could  endure  the  opprobrium  of  being  unacquainted  with 
the  process  of  ploughing,  or  the  use  of  his  tools?  Of  all  men  liv* 
ing,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  farmers  ou^ht  to  be  the  most  friendly 
to  a  thorough  education ;  their  whole  busmess  rests  upon  this  basis. 
Do  they  not  train  their  horses,  their  oxen,  their  trees,  their  very 
soil,  to  the  purposes  which  they  are  respectively  to  answer?  And 
shall  their  youth,  who  come  into  the  world  more  helpless,  but  yet 
have  powers  infinitely  greater  than  any  of  them,  not  have  these 
powers  evolved,  and  be  qualified  for  usefulness  according  to  the 
pre-eminence  which  God  hath  given  them  ?  Shall  they  conduct 
the  legislative,  the  judicial,  the  military  business  of  the  country, 
without  previous  training  ?  Will  you  commit  your  rights  and  pro- 
poi'tyt  your  limbs  and  life,  your  religious  ana  immortal  interests, 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  law,  with 
medicine,  or  with  scriptural  theology  ?  This  cannot  be.  We  will 
not  hear  of  so  gross  a  libel  upon  the  enlightened  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania.  Now  to  what  purpose  can  the  bounty  of  this  great 
and  powerful  state  be  so  well  applied,  as  to  the  instruction  of  her 
youtn  ?  From  what  will  it  yield  to  her  so  large  a  revenue  of  profit 
and  of  fame?  Whatever  she  does  judiciously  in  this  matter  is  sure 
not  to  be  lost;  and  let  her  keep  in  mind,  that  the  concentration  of 
her  means  is  the  best  way  to  ensure  happy  results.  Scattering  the 
bounty  of  the  state,  is  like  scattering  manure  over  the  fields ;  your 
stock  is  wasted,  and  no  good  effects  follow.  I  hail  the  period, 
when,  under  the  fostering  hand  of  the  legislature,  the  pre-eminence 
of  her  citizens  shall  be  so  conspicuous,  that  it  will  be  in  other  states 
and  in  other  countries  a  sufficient  passport  to  notice  and  honour  to 
say  of  a  young  man,  he  is  a  Pennsylvanian! 

**  Yet,  to  whom  shall  the  community  look  for  so  auspicious  a 
result,  if  not  to  those  who  occupy  this  splendid  edifice  ?  They  are 
the  guardians  of  the  public  purse,  and  the  public  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  them  a  liberal  expenditure,  when  their  most  precious 
interests  are  in  question.  Let  me  say  without  invidiousness,  that 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  erected  this  noble  structure ;  that 
the  people's  money  has  thus  magnificently  accommodated  their 
representatives.     I  laud  the  bounty,  and  its  application.    Among 
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all  the  sources  of  miblic  axpenditme,  wliit  oooid  have  been  more 
proper,  w]MktaK>fedigiMiiedythtta  that  the  people  assembled  here,  m 
the  persons  of  their  repffesentaliTes,  should  so  largely  participate 
in  dieir  own  munificence?  And  I  hope  I  do  not  misintopret  ^ 
general  feeling,  when  I  express  my  persvasion,  that  diese  repre> 
sentatiTes  feel  it  to  be  their  incumbent  duty  to  render  back  to  the 
people  a  suitable  proportion  of  their  own  liberality  in  making  abas* 
dant  proTision  for  the  well-being  of  their  youtii. 

**  Friends  and  fethers,  allow  me  to  close  this  short  address,  by  a 
very  brief  retrospect  of  the  past  and  antidiuition  of  the  fatnre. 
Sixty  years  hate  not  elapsed  since  the  souna  of  the  first  axe  was 
heard  in  the  woods  of  Harrisburg.  The  wild  beasts  and  wilder  men 
occupied  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna.  Since  that  time,  with 
that  mildness  which  has  characterized  the  policy  of  ^  desc^dants 
of  William  Penn,  and  that  industry  which  nas  marked  all  the  gene- 
rations of  Pemisylvania,  the  forests  have  been  subdued,  the  wild 
beasts  driven  away  to  haunts  move  eongenial  to  their  nature,  aad 
the  wilder  men  have  withdrawn  to  regions  where  they  can  hast  the 
deer  and  entrap  the  fish  according  to  the  mode  pradned  by  ^leir 
ancestors.  In  the  room  of  all  these,  there  has  started  up,  in  die 
course  of  a  few  years,  a  town  respectable  for  the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants, for  its  progressive  industry,  for  the  seat  of  legtslatioB  in  this 
powerful  state.  What  remains  unaccomplished  of  w  our  temporal 
wishes?  What  more  have  we  to  say?  What  more  can  be  said, 
but,  go  on  and  prosper!  Carry  the  spirit  of  your  improvemcBt 
through,  till  the  souna  of  the  hammer,  the  whip  of  the  waggoner, 
the  busy  hum  of  men,  the  voice  of  innumerable  childien  issoin^ 
from  their  places  of  instruction,  till  lofty  S|Hres  of  worship,  till 
richly  endowed  colleges  oi  education,  till  all  those  arts  which  eo- 
bellish  man,  shall  gladden  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the 
Delaware,  and  exact  from  admiring  strangers  that  cheerful  and 
grateful  tribute,  Tki$  is  the  work  <^fa  Pem^tKmia  Legi^atureT 
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TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  «  DON  JUAN, 

CAIN,   A    MYSTERY,"  &C. 


« 


Thou  compound  of  tenderness,  passion,  and  vice. 
Thou  hater,  and  scourge  of  thy  species,  depart. 

*  We  had  intended  to  have  continued  (he  Death  of  Mnngo  Park  ia 
this  Number,  hut  the  connecting  leaf  has  unhappily  been  mislaid ; 
by  the  appearance  of  our  next,  we  hope,  however,  to  have  recovered 
pr  replaced  it 
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ThoQ  tenor  of  virtue^^h,  take  m;  advice. 

And  bide  thee,  awhile  ia  some  desolate  fwl: 
No  longer  attempt  bv  thy  noxiont  efiusions. 

The  promising  bucU  of  young  virtue  to  blight. 
But  pour  to  the  winds  thy  poetic  pollutions. 

Thou  demon,  transformed  to  an  ax^l  of  light  i 
Thy  hateAil  productions  each  moralist  fears. 

Lest  the  youth  of  our  land  thy  dariK  ^jMrit  should  bind. 
Oh !  then  weep,  if  thou  can'st,  thy  heart's  blood  in  tears, 

0*er  the  mischief  thy  genius  has  wrought  to  mankind ! 
For  thousands  undone,  e*en  ifthovL  art  forgiven^ 
Will  upbraid  thee  in  AeU — ^when  thou  art  m  kttmn ! 

e. 


THE  BELIEVER'S  ODE. 

O  Pleasure! — ^thy  aspect  is  bright, 
And  sweet  is  tne  sound  of  ^  voice — 
1  saw  thee,  I  heard  thee,  with  fatal  delight. 
And  made  thee  my  eaiiiest  choice! 
Youth  urg^d  me  with  ardour  along — 

Health  freshen'd  the  air  with  his  breath — 
Prosperitv  gladdened  my  ears  with  her  song — 
Mirm  braided  my  hair  with  his  wreath — 
Joy's  river  flowed  smodth — on  its  margin  there  stood 
Young  Rapture  mviting-^I  plung*d  in  the  flood ! 

How  gratefol  the  waves  were  at  first. 
As  I  wantonly  lav'd  in  the  stream ! 
But  lo! — a  wild  hurricane  over  me  burst, 
And  I  woke  fronfmy  perilous  dream? 
What  horrora  had  gathered  around ! 
What  anguish  broke  in  on  my  soul ! 
The  train  that  ensn^*d  me  no  longer  was  found — 
Heav'n's  smile  was  exchane  a  for  a  scowl! 
The  scenes  of  delight  I  had  view'd  were  no  more — 
The  music  was  drown'd  mtd  the  tempestTs  dread  roar! 

Some  guardian,  invisible  hand 
Bore  me  up  on  the  treacherous  tide  — 
Deserted  I  lay  on  the  desolate  strand, 
With  Misery  crouch'd  at  my  side : — 
Rude,  rude  was  her  Rteted  embrace — 
I  struggled  in  vain  to  eet  free; — 
Save  Danger  and  Ruin,  no  form  could  I  trace, — 
Flames  only,— red  flames,— could  I  see, 
Ascending,  approaching — ^their  prey  to  devour*— 
I  shrunk,  but  my  limbs  were  divested  of  power! 
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Deep,  deep  was  the  darkness  withoat, — 
Keen,  keen  was  the  tortnre  within; — 
By  the  tonnents  of  hell  I  was  compass'd  about — 
I  felt  them  already  begin ; — 
Despair  was  advancing,  to  gnaw 
The  spring  of  my  spirit  away — 
Each  flash  to  my  sight  gave  the  curse  of  the  law. 
And  my  sins  in  their  dreadful  array — 
Fear  shook  me, — astonishment  sat  on  my  eye — 
Remorse  from  my  bosom  extorted  a  sigh ! 

When,  lo! — in  that  moment  of  fear*. 
Broke  mildly  Hope's  tremulous  ray. 
The  accents  of  Mercy  fell  soft  on  my  ear. 
And  thus  seem*d  the  seraph  to  say — 
''  Look,  look  to  thy  merciful  Lord! — 
'See  where  he  lays  bleeding  for  thee! — 
Hark! — ^''Come  I  wiu  save  thee!*^ — Believe  on  his  word, 
Flee,  flee  to  the  refuge,— O  flee!"— 
I  heard,  I  obey'd — for  his  love  drew  me  on — 
I  clung  to  his  cross, — and  the  terrors  were  gone! 

O  sweet  was  the  peace  he  bestow*d — 

0  pure  was  the  raptures  I  knew! — 

My  blood-ransom*d  spirit  with  gratitude  glow'd — 

To  serve,  to  obey  him,  I  flew — 
All,  all  I  had  long*a  so  to  gain. 

Was  now  but  accounted  as  dross — 
Earth's  riches,  and  honors,  and  pleasures , — how  vain! — 

1  gloried  alone  in  his  cross! — 
For  Jesus  alone  it  was  pleasure  to  live — 
For  Jesus  my  life  I  was  ready  to  give ! 

.  That  life  I  at  length  shall  resign. 

And  a  better  receive  athis  hand — 
He  will  raise  me  at  leuffi^,  in  his  image  divine. 
With  him  in  his  gu>ry  to  standi 
Already  it  has  been  withdrawn; 
Already  has  misery  fled — 
Already  the  day  is  begmning  to  dawn. 

And  the  crown  is  approaching  my  head; — 
I  shall  see  him,  and  dwell  with  him— ever  shall  see. 
And  ever  shall  dwell,  deavest  Saviour,  with  thee ! 

Religion, — I  make  thee  my  choice — 
Thy  aspect  to  me  is  more  bright, — 
Far  sweeter  to  me  is  the  sound  of  thy  voice, 
Than  ever  was  earthly  delight! — 
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Repenta&ce  may  stsnd  at  Ay 
Affliction  majr  walk  in  thy  train, — 
But  Faith  at  thy  bidding,  my  footsteps  shall  guide. 
And  Hope,  my  tir*d  spirit  sustain — 
And  Charity — ^loye  which  for  ever  shall  glow, — 
Shall  fill  me  with  rapture  earth  cannot  bestow. 


ON  RECEIVING  AN  AUTOGRAPH  POEM  BY  HENRY 
KIRKE  WHITE  FROM  HIS  SISTER. 

1. 

The  years  whi^h  o*er  the  relics  pass 

Of  one  for  ever  fled, 
But  deeper  in  reflection's  glass 

The  expressive  lights  they  shed ; 
Of  dear  departed  days  they  tell, 
Still  whisper  they  a  fond  farewell 

When  all  beside  is  dead ; 
Ev*n  from  the  dead  they  rise,  they  speak 
What  to  pourtray,  all  words  are  weak. 

2. 
But  Fancy  images  the  tale, 

And  chronicles  in  light 
Those  features,  which  destruction's  veil 

Has  long  removed  from  sight ; 
And  thus,  wl^re  Henry's  hand  has  been. 
Some  spirit  tears  away  the  screen, 

Which  wraps  thy  form  in  night; 
And  Thou,  in  thought,  awak'st  to  gaze 
Upon  the  rites  a  stranger  pays. 

3 
As  once  I  bent  above  thy  tomb. 

And  thought  upon  the  brow 
Which  sickness  wrapt  in  early  gloom. 

So  bend  I  to  thee  now : 
Beside  the  dim  communion-rail 
I  knelt,  amid  the  twilight  pale. 

In  secret  to  avow — 
By  fond  Afiection's  silent  tear. 
And  sigh,  that  thou  indeed  wert  dear. 

4. 
If  then  my  footstep  echoed  not 

Upon  the  sullen  ground, 
If  then  the  arches  of  the  spot 

Gave  back  no  sorrowing  sound, 
It  was  not  coldness — was  not  wrong — 
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To  jeakni8''grief  there  doet  belong 

A  stillBess  BO  prafoudy 
No  uttered  tones  it  will  employ, 
They  ere  too  much  allied  to  Joy. 

5. 

I  could  but  with  a  holy  awe 

Thy  stone  iu  sorrow  steep. 
And  view,  without  a  wish  to  draw, 

The  curtains  of  thy  sleep ; 
I  would  not  wish  thee  to  return 
To  new  existence  from  thy  urn, 

Though  we  should  cease  to  weep : 
So  gloriously  thy  being  ran. 
The  angel  triumphed  o  er  the  man. 

6. 

It  seemed  whilst  o*er  thy  life  1  bent, 

That  then  I  knew  thee  well. 
And  since  so  newly  shrined  a  Saint, 

For  loYe  I  soueht  thy  cell; 
That  whilst  I  saw  thee  rise  to  bliss, 
The  mantle  of  thy  pensiveness 

Upon  my  spirit  fell; — 
Oh  then,  young  lover  of  the  lyre! 
Oh,  for  diy  steeds  and  car  of  fire ! 

7. 

But  though  far  vanished  into  heaven. 

Enough  remuns  behind 
Of  thy  sweet  influences,  to  leven 

Oar  gloominess  of  mind. 
The  vigils  which  thv  heart  has  kept, 
The  holy  harp  which  thou  hast  swept 

Till  msicfilM  the  wind, 
And  thousand  happy  sottk  adored 
Tte  stir  of  each  Eiysiaa  chord, — 

8. 

These  to  the  many; — and  to  me 

One  melancholy  leaf^ 
Traced  by  thy  viewless  hand,  shall  be 

My  comforter  in  grief. 
If  thou,  who  mov'st  in  glory  now, 
To  Marah's  bitter  wave  could'st  bow. 

My  woes  may  be  as  brief, 
And  boughs  rent  by  thy  sister^s  arm 
May  turn  the  wormwood  into  balm! 

J.  H.  W. 
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Nmiurml  HkUrif'-^Discoverigs  in  J^ypf  • — ^AccoonU  have  been  iaMy 
received  from  Hr.  Waddiasten  of  Tnnity-eoUege,  and  Mr.  Hanbwy 
of  Jeflas-coUege,  Cambzidffe ;  who,  arailkig  theoisehreB  of  the  ofipor- 
tanitjr  of  atteading  the  Paoha  of  Egjppt  in  a  military  eapedition 
against  some  tribes  of  Arabs,  have  had  the  good  fortane  to  aee  afpart 
of  the  Nile's  course,  which  had  not  before  been  safe  for  any  Bnropean 
traveller  to  yisit.  They  have  discovered  one  or  tvo  interesting  islands^ 
with  about  thirty  entire  {>yraaiid8  of  different  sixes,  and  escteasive 
rains  ef  teDBf>les,  of  unequal  eonslruotion,  but  some  of  them  ex- 
hibiting considerable  skiil,  and  others  apparentiy  of  the  highest  aoti^ 
qaity. 

Progrem  of  the  Idnd  Arcik  Espeditiomf  under  Lieut.  John  Fr^Min^ 
£•  N» — Soen  after  the  expeditioo  under  lieut*  Ffanklto  had  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  Hudson's  Bay,  th^  proceeded  firom  Yock  Factory^  the  grand  d«p6t 
of  the  Hudson'e  Bay  company,  towards  their  wiafteiiog  ground  at  CooiMi^ 
laad,  die  oentnl  pose  of  the  interior,  a  distance  of  about  900  mfles  from  the 
coast.  Lieut.  Franklin,  Dr«  Richardson,  Mr.  Back,  and  Mr.  Hood,  attended 
by  the  baidy  Orkney  men,  who  had  been  engaged  to  roan  the  boats  in  the 
rivers  of  the  interior,  had  worked  in  the  company's  service  several  years,  and 
understood  the  Jaogaage  of  many  of  the  Indian  tribes,  left  the  factory  on  the 
7th  of  September,  1819,  with  a  fair  wind,  under  a  salute  from  the  depdt, 
and  amiaiit  the  acclamations  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  company.  Of 
the  immense  quantity  and  variety  of  provisions  supplied  by  government  €x 
the  use  of  the  expemtion,  the  greater  part  was  left  at  the  factory ;  chose 
who  knew  the  countiy,  and  the  difficulty  of  tmvelliaa  throoeh  it,  having  re- 
presented the  impossibility  of  conveying  European  mod,  which  at  the  Bay 
jreceives  the  name  of  luxuries,  to  any  considerable  distance.  On  the  third 
4by  after  their  departore  ftom  the  iaotoi^^,  the  boats  of  the  company,  which 
were  proceeding  to  the  various  trading  pests  in  the  interior,  came  up  with 
the  expedition  in  the  Steel  River,  distant  about  sixty  miies  from  the  place  at 
which  thejr  set  out.  Most  of  the  riasn  in  that  part  of  America  abound  with 
rapids  and  AJls.  The  rapids  are  generally  move  navigable  near  the  banks, 
but  they  ftequently  extend  acrass  the  stream,  and  then  the  labour  of  the 
boat's  crew  becomes  excessive,  every  asan  being  obliged  to  turn  into  the 
water  and  assist  incsrrying  the  boat  sometimes  to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile 
befoie  they  gain  the  head  of  one  of  those  terrible  impediments.  The  oom- 
pany*s  men,  upon  turning  one  of  the  points  of  die  river,  observed  the  officers 
of  tne  expedition  making  desperate  eflbrts  to  get  through  the  mud  along  the 
hanks ;  some  of  them  were  up  to  their  knees,  others  up  to  their  waisty 
while  ihe  men  were  handing  the  boats  over  a  most  violent  vanid,  which, 
though  but  half  a  foot  deep,  rendered  it  neoessaiy  that  those  who  stood  in 
^  water  should  hold  &st  by  the  boat,  the  impetuosi^  of  theat^isam  being 
MO  extraoidinary  as  not  unftequeotly  to  overturn  a  man  in  an  instant,  and 
Aksh  him  to  pieces  against  the  rocks  and  huge  stones  which  lie  scattered 
along  the  bed  of  the  river.  Indeed,  befoie  tlie  company's  boats  had  reached 
those  of  lieutenant  franklin,  it  was  suspected  that  the  espeditiou  had 
already  met  with  more  hardships  than  they  had  any  notion  of  encountering 
at  so  early  a  period.  Several  of  the  tin  cases  which  had  contained  the 
preserved  meats  were  seen  at  the  different  up-putiing  places  (th^  spots  oi* 
VOL.  IV. — NO.  8.  2  E 
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ground  on  the  banks  chosen  for  passing  the  nights  upon,)  and  tlioee  miser- 
able abodes  were  drenched  with  rain,  and  presented  an  appearance  the  mt»x 
appalling.    Two  black  bears  were  seen  prowling  about,  and  devouring  sonie 
of  the  luxuries  which  the  travellers  haa  ascertained  it  was  impossible  to 
convey  in  any  considerable  quantities  further  up  the  river ;  and  along  tbe 
banks  were  strong  symptoms  of  the  inexperience  of  those  who  had  gone 
forward.    The  traders  with  the  North  American  Indians,  in  travelUng  to 
their  poetii  kindle  fires  of  immense  magnitude  npon  landnc  to  pot  op  for 
the  ni^t    Every  man  carries  his  fire-bag,  oontaintnp  all  the  necessary 
apparatus.    Thev  proceed  to  hew  down  the  trees,  an  oflSce  which  tbey  per- 
form with  wonderful  dexterity.    The  fires  are  lighted,  the  tents  ibr  tlie 
ofliceis  pitched,  and  the  only  regular  meal  taken  daring  the  twentj-lbar 
hours,  served  up  in  as  comfortable  a  manner  as  possible  under  the  circmn- 
stances.    As  the  travellers  advanced,  the  mild  season  not  having  yet  began 
to  disappear,  vast  herds  of  grey  deer  were  observed  passing  the  rtTer  to- 
wards uie  Esquimaux  lands,  and  the  Indians  who  were  acoompanyiiig  the 
expedition  gave  extraordinary  proofs  of  their  activity,  by  rushing  upon  tbe 
anmials  in  the  water,  and  staking  long  knives  into  their  hearts.     liear. 
JPranklin,  on  entering  the  Hill  Kiver,  so  called  from  a  neighbouring  emineoce, 
the  only  one  that  presented  itself  between  York  Factory  end  CambetlaDd, 
Jiad  reason  to  express  surprise  that  trading  goods  could  be  transported  t0 
•the  interior,  in  spite  of  snch  frightful  obstructions.    His  men  were  ftaigocd 
in  the  extreme,  and  he  found  it  indispensably  necessary  to  request  that  tbe 
oflioers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company  would  lighten  his  boat  of  tbe  greater 
part  of  the  luxuries  and  instruments.    This  accommodation  was  readily 
aiven,  and,  after  the  most  laborious  efforts,  the  expedition  reached  tbe  Rock 
aep6t,  one  of  the  company's  posts,  having  devoted  seven  days  to  theexbanst- 
ingtoil  of  working  up  thirty  miles  of  their  journey.    Upon  aniving  at  tbe 
dcpdt,  the  officers  and  men  of  the  expedition  were  treated  with  great  bespit* 
ality  by  Mr.  Bunn,  the  offilcer  in  coarge,  who  entertained  then  with  the 
tittimeg,  a  fish  which  they  admitted  was^he  most  delicious  they  bad  eter 
tasted,  and  which  was  caught  in  God*s  Lake,  an  immense  piece  of  water,  so 
named  from  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  inhabitants.      Mr.  Hood, 
one  of  the  draftsmen  of  the  expedition,  took  a  sketch  of  the  Rock-fiill  and 
the  post,  which  pr^ented  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  these  desobte 
regions,  and  introduced  a  distant  view  of  a  wigwam  (an  Indian  tent)  with 
•its  inmates.    Five  days  after  the  expedition  left  the  Rock  depdt  they 
reached  another  post,  having  encountered  numberless  difficulties  similar 
to  those  which  have  been  described.    There  was,  however,  some  relief  to 
•the  painful  sameness  of  the  journey  in  several  beautiful  lakes  throogh  which 
.they  had  to  pass.    At  Oxford-house  post,  which  was  reached  four  dap 
subsequently,  they  were  provided  with  pimmikin,  the  celebrated  winter 
food  of  the  country,  made  of  dried  deer  or  bufialo  flesh,  pounded  and  miied 
with  a  laige  quantity  of  the  fat  of  the  animal.    The  officers  of  the  expedition 
«ere  not  aiiule  surprised  at  the  difficulty  of  cutting  their  meat,  but  they 
soon  reconciled  themselves  to  the  long  established  practice  of  chopping  it 
with  a  hatchet.    The  next  post  at  wUch  they  arrived  was  Norway-hoose, 
upon  leaving  which  they  entered  upon  Lake  Winnipic,  at  whose  further 
side  they  bad  to  encounter  the  grand  rapid,  extending  neariy  three  mil«, 
and  abounding  in  obstructions  quite  insurmounuble.    Here  thev  were 
•obliged  to  drag  their  boats  on  shore,  and  carry  them  over  the  land,  or,  to 
oise  the  technical  language,  '^  launch  them  over  the  portage.'^    The  wMds 
along  the  banks  were  ail  in  a  blaze,  it  being  the  custom  of  the  natives,  as 
•  well  as  of  the  traders,  to  set  fire  to  the  trees  around  the  up-putting  places, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  keepbg  off  the  cold  and  the  waives^  whose  howl. 
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ing  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  conflagration.  The  expe* 
ditkm  passed  several  other  rapids  and  falls  along  a  flat,  woody,  and  swampy 
Goontrjy  across  five  miles  oi  which  no  eye  could  see*  At  lei^^  they 
reached  the  White  Fall,  where  an  accident  took  place^  which  haid  neaiiy 
deprived  them  of  their  commander.  While  the  men  were  employed  in 
carrying  the  goods  and  boats  across  the  portage  of  the  fall,  Lieut.  Franklin 
walked  down  alone  to  view  the  rapidj  the  roarine  of  which  could  be  heard 
ftt  the  distance  of  several  miles.  He  had  the  boldness  to  venture  along  the 
iMink  with  English  shoes  upon  his  feet,  a  most  dangerous  experiment,  where 
the  banks  are  flint>stones  and  as  smooth  as  gloss.  He  was  Approaching  the 
spot  from  which  he  could  have  taken  the  most  accurate  observatiou,  when* 
he  slipped  finom  the  bank  into  the  water.  Providentially  the  water  into 
which  he  was  precipitated  was  still  water.  Had  he  lost  his  footing  ten  yards 
lower  down,  tie  would  have  been  hurried  into  a  current  which  ran  wiUi 
amazing  impetoositv  over  a  precipice,  presenting  one  of  the  most  terrific 
objects  his  eyes  had  yet  fixed  upon  amidst  all  the  horrors  of  the  journey. 
Lieut.  Franklin  is  an  excellent  swimmer,  but  he  had  on  him  a  sailor's  heavy 
Flushine  jacket  and  trowsers,  heavy  English  shoes,  and  a  large  neck  hancl- 
keicfaie^  the  weather  having  begun  to  set  in  very  cold.  He  swam  about  for 
some  time,  and  made  vigorous  effi>rts  to  get  upon  the  bank,  but  had  to  con- 
tend against  a  smooth  precipitous  rock,  and  was  just  exhausted  when  two 
of  the  company's  ofiicers,  woo  were  at  a  short  distance  from  the  fall,  looked 
up  and  saw  him  struggling  in  the  water.  With  the  assistance  of  their  poles, 
chey  raised  him  out  of  his  perilous  situation,  in  which  he  had  been  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  moment  he  reached  land  he  fell  to  the  ^und, 
and  reaudned  without  motion  for  some  time.  His  powerful  constitution, 
however,  soon  buffeted  tlie  effects  of  the  accident,  and  he  had  happily  only 
to  regret  the  injury  his  chronometer,  for  which  he  had  given  100  guineas, 
recMved  in  the  water.  After  a  tedious  journey  of  forty-six  days,  the 
dangers  and  distresses  of  which  rather  increased  than  diminbhed  as  they 
advanced,  the  expedition  arrived  at  Cumberland,  a  post  situate  on  the  bonu 
of  a  beautiful  lake,  and  stockaded  against  the  incursions  of  savages,  the 
attacks  of  wolves  and  bears,  and  the  more  ferocious  assaults  of  rival  tradeo. 
A  letter  has  since  been  received,  at  Montreal,  from  a  person  belongine  to 
the  expedition,  on  the  borders  of  the  barren  (cround,  only  fifteen  miles  m>oi 
Heam  s  River,  in  about  64  N.  lat.  and  110  W.  long,  from  Greenwich.  All 
the  members  of  the  company  were  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  had 
passed  an  asreeable  winter,  living  on  the  flesh  of  rein  deer,  which  aiumai 
abounds  in  those  regions,  and  passed  the  encampment  of  the  party  in  great 
dioves.  The  encampment  was  made  in  September  last,  when  further  pro* 
gress  became  impracticable.  The  party  consisted  of  Captain  Franklin,  and 
two  or  thf«e  naval  officers,  one  seaman,  nineteen  Canadian  voyageur^,  and 
aeventeen  Indians,  making  in  all  forty  persons.  Mr.  Williams,  the  prin- 
cipal agent  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Governor,  being  resolved  to  prepare  his  visitors  for  some 
of  Ae  Bcenea  which  were  to  become  part  of  their  future  occapation, 
propoied  to  Mr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Richardson  a  wolf-hunt,  in  the 
begmning  of  January.  Those  gentlemen  having  practised  the  neces- 
nary  accomplishment  of  running  with  snow-shoies,  were  qualified  to 
join  in  the  hunt,  and  the  wolf,  against  whom  the  attack  was  meditated, 
Jbad  already  roused  the  anger  of  the  inhabitants  of  the.fort,  by  killing 
several  of  their  dogs.  Indeed,  upon  one  occasion  the  ferocious  ani- 
mal had  attacked  two  «f  the  company's  servants  as  they  were  cross- 
ing Cumberland  Lake  with  a  quantity  offish,  and  obliged  them,  after 
leaving  torn  one  of  ^hem  in  a  desperate  manner,  to  leave  the  provi- 
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slon  behind.  At  the  time  the  hant  was  proposed  there  was  a  pni 
fkU  of  snow  opon  the  ground,  and  the  track  of  the  fortnidable  wUte 
voify  which  had  so  long  persecuted  the  fort,  was  obserfed  on  the  oot- 
side  of  the  stockade.  The  thermometer  at  the  time  was  39  below 
Zero,  and  the  wolf  had  just  abandoned  the  lake  in  despair  of  gettiag 
hold  of  anv  living  creature  with  which  to  satisfy  his  ravenous  tppe- 
tite.  The  hunters  set  out  with  three  dogs,  and  were  well  anned. 
i  Having  followed  the  track  of  the  wolf  through  the  woods  aboot  two 

miles,  they  started  him  as  he  was  devouring  the  bark  of  a  tree.  After 
a  most  toilsome  and  disastrous  exertion  for  upwards  of  two  boon, 
three  of  the  half-breeds  succeeded  in  destroying  the  wolf,  whicli  had 
been  completely  harassed  by  hunger  and  fatigue.    The  officers  of 
the  expedition  and  of  the  Company,  who  had  not  been  in  Ae  babit 
of  scouring  the  woods  in  snow  shoes,  presented  the  most  miscraUe 
spectacle.    In  their  efforts  to  get  through  the  thickets  their  faces  Itad 
been  frightfall^  scratched,  and  their  duffle  coats  and  chin  cloths 
— the  latter  being  put  on  to  keep  their  chins  and  cheeks  from  beio^ 
Arozen — were  torn  to  pieces.    Under  these  circumstances,  if  was 
fbund  necessarv  to  kindle  a  fire  With  all  possible  despatch,  and  frcD 
before  that  could  be  accomplished  it  was  feared  that  the  Intense  cold 
would  more  woftilly  disfigure  some  of  the  poor  adventurers.  The 
Warmth  of  the  blaze  fVom  the  brambles  and  trees  soon  remored  tMs 
gloomy  apprehension,  and  the  wolf  was  immediately  skinned  and 
drawn  for  the  purpose  of  being  roasted.    The  animal,  howeTer,  was 
so  old  and  weather-beaten,  that  not  one  of  his  hungry  porsnerscooM 
put  a  tooth  in  the  lAost  delicate  part  of  him.    A  report  bad  for  some 
years  prevailed  within  a  circuit  of  some  diousands  of  miles,  botii 
amongst  tiie  natives  and  the  British  settlers,  and  tiie  servants  of  fte 
two  companies,  that  an  Indian  conjuror,  named  Ka4ui-wa-rrote, 
who  resided  far  away  amongst  the  most  distant  northern  tribes,  was 
reverenced  as  one  of  their  deities  by  the  surrounding  people,  and  vis 
actually  capable  of  performing  the  greatest  wonders,  in  eonseqnence 
of  hSs  awftil  intercourse  with  supernatural  agents.  Mr.  Williana, who 
had  learned  that  this  extraordinarv  person  was  witiiin  OOOmOes  of  the 
fort,  and  that  he  had  very  recently  foretold  some  remarkable  caland- 
ttes  that  soon  occurred  amongst  tiie  tribes,  sent  a  messenger  to  him, 
requesting  that  he  would  as  soon  as  possible  appear  at  tiie  fort.  IV 
conjuror  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  reached  the  post  at  (he 
latter  end  of  January,  accompanied  by  two  mortal  agents,  nmfd 
Wappisthaw  and  Tappotum.    Upon  his  arrival,  tiie  half-breedspaid 
homage  to  bim.  and  even  several  officers  of  the  company  placed  im- 
plicit reliance  in  his  power,  so  high  was  his  character  throaghoatfle 
land,  for  an  intercourse  witii  tiie  world  of  spirits.    Wagers  were  Ind 
upon  the  effect  of  his  magic,  and  the  officers  of  tiie  expedition  were 
surprised  at  the  readiness  with  which  their  ridicide  was  answered, 
by  the  proposal  of  considerable  bets.    In  reply  to  a  question  pat  to 
Ka-ka-wa-rente,  as  to  what  he  was  able  to  do,  he  said  <*  Every  tbinf. 
He  could  bring  back  a  wife  to  a  husband,  or  separate  man  mi  wifr 
for  ever.    He  could,  in  fact,  reconcile  things  the  most  contradietoiT 
in  their  nature.    It  was  in  vain  that  attempts  were  made  to  weakea 
his  power  with  his  agents  above  or  below,  and  as  absurd  to  try  to 
imprison  his  body  as  his  mind.''    Mr.  Williams  said  he  sbonidbe 
eontent  with  an  experiment  upon  Ka-ka-wa-rente's  body,  and  the 
next  evening  was  fixed  for  the  trial. .  Ka-ka-wa-rente,not  tiiiBldiif  it 
respectful  to  the  invisible  powers  with  which  h&  communicated  to 
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request  their  assutaiice  within  the  walls  of  those  who  doubted  their 
infallihilityy  pitched  his  leathern  tent  in  the  woods,  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  forty  and  called  upon  the  Goverpor  to  put  him  to  the  test 
Wappiathaw  and  Tappotum  stood  at  the  dopr  of  the  tent,  the  former 
blowing  a  whistle,  the  latter  beating  a  drum,  when  the  principal  inha* 
bitants  of  the  fort  sallied  out  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  llie 
conjuror  was  rather  struck,  with  the  preparations  at  first,  but  he  soon 
laughed  away  the  fears  of  some  of  his  admirers,  who  had  observed  that 
he  was  not  insensible  to  the  cold.  The  Governor  then  produced  a  quan- 
tity of  stout  new  ropes,  and  having  served  ii|  the  navy  for  several 
years,  and  placing  some  reliance  in  his  own  strength,  undertook  to 
imprison  th^  conjuror  in  the  tent  With  this  view,  having  stripped 
Ka^kai-waHrente  naked,  he  tied  his  arms  and  legs  together,  and  put 
so  many  seamen's  knots  upon  the  ropes,  that  the  efforts  to  g[et  out  of 
such  thraldom  could  not  but  be  attended  with  excessive  paw  to  any 
one  not  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  gods.  The  coiyuror  was 
then  placed  on  hi^  back  within  the  ten^  at  the  top  of  which  was  a  small 
hole  for  the  admis^on  of  the  particular  genius  who  was  to  release 
him.  In  a  few  moments  a  great  bustle  wa^  heard  within  the  tent: 
the  whistle  and  drum  played  up,  as  it  were,  with  the  yery  spirit  of 
inspiration;  still  the  Governor  and  the  officers  of  the  expedition  had 
such  reliance  upon  the  seaman's  twist,  that  while  others  looked  to 
the  top  of  the  tent  in  the  expectatiqn  of  seeing  the  ropes  Qy  out 
of  it,  they  kept  their  eyes  upoii  Wappisthaw  and  Tappotum,  ip 
order  that  the  inagician  n^ight  be  under  no  obligation  to  human 
agency.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  W^  occupied  in  this  manner,  when  a 
loud  ciy  was  heard  frpm  the  tent,  and  immediately  after  Ka-ka^wa* 
rente  was  pulled  out  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  pinioned  as  before, 
and  froson  almost  to  death,  notwithstanding  his  laborious  efforts  tQ 
anticipate  the  work  of  his  invisible  friend.  Tl|e  publication  of 
this  circumstance  had  the  effect  of  removing  from  the  minds  of  the 
thousands  of  Indians  who  had  placed  such  confidence  in  the  powep* 
of  the  conjuror,  ail  respect  for  his  former  exertioff^.  He  slunk  back 
to  his  own  people,  but  was  no  longer  received  as  a  superior.  A  few 
months  afterwards,  he  was  seen  hunting  with  his  companions,  whos^ 
hardships  be  was  compelled  to  share  from  the  moment  he  was  proved 
to  be  a  liar.  It  was  a  wish  expressed  with  a  great  deal  of  fervency 
hf  Mr.  Franklin,  upon  observing  the  exceeding  docility  of  the  In- 
dians, and  their  contempt  of  all  attempts  f^i  imposture,  uat  the  reli- 
gious societies  of  England  would  jsend  o^t  amongst  them  some  of 
those  excellent  men  who  are  to  easily  procured  to  visit  other  coun- 
tries, for  the  purpose  of  giving  reU^ous  instruction,  where  it  would 
be  most  gratefully  received ;  a  wish  in  which  we  most  cordially  join. 
The  h^r^  adventurers  were  to  commence  during  June  their  passage 
down  Hearn's  River:  and  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  accounts  have 
reached  the  Admiralty  of  their  safe  return  to  the  coast  where  thpy  dis- 
embarked, and  that  Capt  Franklin,  with  Dr.  Richardson  and  the  two 
midshipmen  that  accompanied  the  party,  were  in  perfect  health.  Thp 
discovencs  which  they  have  made  are,  we  understand,  highly  gratify'- 
ipg  and  important 

Narth'W^^  EjppedUion,'^T\ie  following  letter  has  lately  been  received 
by  a  gentleman  of  Liverpool  from  his  brother,  an  officer  engaged  on  the 
voyage  of  discovery  to  the  Arctic  Regions,  The  intelliKeooe  which  it 
conveys  is  the  first  that  baa  been  received  from  the  expedition  since  the 
vessels  entered  the  ice. — '<  Hudioid  SiraiU^  16/ A  Jti/y,  1831. — The  day 
after  the  traiiSpoi  t  left  us  we  entered  these  Straits,  ^vhich  we  found  choktd 
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%ritb  ice ;  we  entered  them  nevertheless,  nnd  at  first  made  consitoiMe 
progress,  but,  as  we  expected,  were  at  length  beset,  or,  hi  odier  words  the 
floes  of  ice  baring  coalesced  on  all  sides,  we  found  oursdvesfinnlyimpBCte^ 
in  the  midst  of  it.  Ever  since,  we  have  lieen  moving  to  and  firo  with  it,  tt 
the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  according  to  the  flux  or  reflux  of  the  tide. 
Sometimes  the  ice  dividing,  would  allow  us  to  posh  on  a  few  miles,  ml 
again  uniting,  incarcerate  us  for  days.  Bj  this  mode  of  progressm^we 
have  contrived  to  advance  about  seventy  miles  in  the  Straits.  Wtoi  I 
wrote  by  the  transport,  f  think  I  expressed  an  opinion,  that  we  had  left  Eng- 
land much  too  early.  This  has  been  verified,  not  only  by  the  difficoitio 
we  have  met  with,  but  also  by  the  circumstance  of  the  HwlMn's  Bit 
traders  having  overtaken  us.  These  vessels  did  not  leave  the  ThuMs  ontil 
the  end  of  May.  They  eo  on  to  the  company's  settlements,  and  retain  ioi- 
mediately.  Although  toe  conveyance  is  not  very  direct,  I  caanot  beip 
availing  myself  of  the  chance,  to  let  you  know  that  all  is  weH,  and  that  *e 
are  now  on  the  ]^int  of  making  a  more  rapid  progress,  llie  ice,  bj  dint  of 
rain,  attended  with  a  tolerably  warm  sun,  nas  been  dissolt ing  duly,  lad  we 
have  this  day  bored  through  upwards  often  miles  of  it.  We  eiped^  dnk, 
to  have  some  Esquiraaux  visitors.  I  regret  that  these  vessels  n»ejoiDed 
us  so  soon,  for  I  should  have  been  dad  to  have  had  something  nord  to  con- 
municate.  I  expect  this  letter  will  find  its  way  to  you  about  Nofcmher; 
and  when  you  see  it,  you  will  at  once  conclude,  that  the  expeditioB  his  n- 
turned.  However  ^d  I  mig|ht  be  to  see  you  aciin,  I  cannot  help  visfaiif 
that  it  may  be,  at  least,  two  winters  before  I  can  nave  that  gfatifieadoa.' 

The  New  Antarctic  Land, — Respecting  this  countrvy  the  discomyof 
which  we  announced  some  time  ago,  the  Edtnburgh  PkUtmiphkd  Smnd 
has  obtained  some  further  interesting  accounts.  They  occur  in  a  aotieeof 
a  second  voyage,  under  £.  Bamfield,  roaster  of  the  Andromache,  who  was 
despatched  in  the  brig  which  originally  visited  New  Shetland,  (the  Wiflim) 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  statements  brought  by  Mr.  SmitbaDd 
his  crew.  The  writer  says,  **  We  sailed  from  Valparaiso  on  the  SOtli  of 
December  1819,  but  did  not  arrive  on  cruiung  ground  till  the  16th  of  Ja- 
nnKi7  18^,  having  been  almost  constantly  harassed  with  baflling  winds  and 
calms  till  we  arrived  in  a  high  southern  latitude.  On  that  day,  hovew, 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  the  land  to  the  south-eaastwaid, 
extending  on  TOth  bows  as  fiir  as  the  eye  could  reach.  At  a  distance,  its 
limits  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  fit>m  the  light  white  doods  whidi 
floated  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  Upon  a  nearer  approach,  bo«eW| 
every  object  became  distinct.  The  whole  line  of  coast  appeared  high,  koU, 
and  rugged ;  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea  in  perpendicular  snowy  difi, 
except  here  and  there  where  the  naked  fisice  of  a  barren  black  rock  sfaomd 
itself  amongst  them.  In  the  interior,  the  land,  or  rather  the  snow,  sloped 
gradually  and  gently  upwards  into  high  hills,  which  appeared  to  be  situated 
some  miles  fit>m  the  sea.  No  attempt  was  made  to  land  here,  as  thtvn- 
ther  became  rather  threatening,  and  a  dense  fog  came  on,  which  sooe  shut 
every  thing  from  our  view  at  more  than  a  hundred  yards  distance.  A  boat 
had  been  sent  away  in  the  mean  thne  to  try  for  anchorage ;  but  they  fensd 
the  const  completely  surrounded  by  dangerous  sunken  rocks,  and  the  bot- 
tom so  foul,  and  the  water  so  deep,  that  it  was  not  thoudit  prudent  to  go 
nearer  the  shore  in  the  brig,  especially  as  it  was  exposed  to  almost  eveit 
wind.-^The  boat  brought  off  some  seals  and  penguins,  which  had  beeo  sbK 
among  the  rocks;  but  the  crew  reported  them  to  be  the  onlyaoimatad  ob- 
jects they  had  discovered.  The  latitude  of  this  part  of  the  coast  was  feand 
to  be  QT  26'  S.  and  its  longitude  to  be  60°  54'  W .♦    Three  da«  alter  ihi>, 

*  Within  a  few  minutes  of  the  fir>t  ilivovery. — Ep. 
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we  discovered  and  anchoied  in  an  ejctensive  hajy  about  two  degrees  fardier 
to  the  eutwaidy  where  we  were  enabled  to  land,  and  exasine  the  conntrr.- 
Words  can  soamly  be  found  to  describe  its  banenness  and  sterility*  Only* 
one  sinaU  spot  of  land  was  discovered  on  which  a  landine  coold  be  efiected' 
upon  the  main,  every  other  part  of  the  bay  being  bounded  by  the  same  inao* 
oessible  cli£&  which  we  had  met  with  before.  We  landed  on  a  shingle  beach, 
on  which  there  was  a  heavy  saif  heatmg,  and  from  which-  a  small  stream  ofc 
fresh  water  ran  into  the  sea.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  rugged  sui^ 
face  of  barren  rocks,  upon  which  mvnads  of  sea-fowls  had  laid  their  eegs, 
whidi  they  were  then  hatching.  These  birds  were  so  little  accustoDiedto 
the  sight  of  any  other  animal,  that,  so  hi  from  being  intimidated  by  our 
approach,  they  even  disputed  our  landing,  and  we  were  obliged  forcibly  to 
open  a  passage  for  oncselves  throui^  them.  They  consisted  prbcipally  of 
four  species  of  the  penguin ;  with  albatrosses,  gulls,  pintadees,  shags,  sea«^ 
swallows,  and  a  bira  wont  the  size  and  shape  of  Uie  common  pigeon,  and 
of  a  milk-white  plumage,  the  only  spedes  we  met  with  that  was  not  web** 
footed.  We  also  fell  in  with  a  number  of  the  animals  described  in  Lord^ 
Anson's  voyage  as  tlie  se»-lion,  and  said  by  him  to  be  so  plentiful  at  Juan 
Femandesy  many  of  which  «ve  killed.  Seals  were  abo  pretty  numerous ;  but' 
though  we  walked  some  distance  into  the  country,  we  could  observe  no 
trace  either  of  inhabitants,  or  of  any  terrestrial  animal.  It  would  be  im 
possible,  indeed,  for  any  but  beasts  of  prey  to  subsist  liere,  as  we  met  witb 
no  sort  of  vegetation,  exempt  here  and  there  small  patches  of  stunted  grasa 
growing  upon  the  surfoce  of  the  thick  coat  of  dung  which  the  sea-fowls  left, 
in  thecrevicee  of  the  rocks,  and  a  spedee  of  moss,  which  occasionally  we 
met  with  adheriog  to  the  rocks  themselves.  In  short,  we  traced  the  land 
nine  or  ten  degrees  east  and  west,  and  about  three  degrees  north  and  south) 
and  found  its  general  appearance  always  the  same,  high,  mountainous,  bar- 
ren, and  universally  covered  with  snow,  except  where  the  rog^d  summits  of 
a  Uack  rock  appeared  through  it,  resepnbling  a  small  island  m  the  midst  of 
the  ocean ;  but  fiom  ^e  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  almost  constant 
fogs  in  wluch  we  were  enveloped,  we  could  not  ascertain  whether  it  formed 
psvt  of  a  continent,  or  was  only  a  group  of  islands.  If  it  is  insular,  there 
Qoust  be  sone  of  an  immense  extent,  as  we  found  a  gulf  nearly  150  nUes  in 
<leplfa,  out  of  which  we  had  some  difficulty  in  finchng  our  way  back  again. 
The  discover?  of  this  land  must  be  of  great  interest  in  a  geographical  point 
of  view,  and  its  importance  to  the  commercial  interests  of  our  country,  must 
be  evident  from  the  very  V^  numbers  of  whales  with  which  we  were  daily 
surrounded ;  and  the  miutitudes  of  the  finest  fur<-seals  and  sea-lions  which 
we  met  both  at  sea  and  on  every  point  of  the  coast,  or  adjacent  rocky  islands, 
on  which  we  were  able  to  land.  The  fur  of  the  former  is  the  finest  and 
longest  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  irom  their  having  now  become  scarce  in  every 
other  part  of  these  seas,  and  the  great  demand  for  them  both  in  Europe  and 
India,  tbM  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  become,  as  soon  as  the  discovery  is  made 
public,  a  ntvourite  ^peculation  amongst  our  merchants. — The  oil  procured 
^rom  the  sea*lion,  is,  I  am  told,  nearly  equal  in  value  to  that  of  the  sperma- 
coli  whale ;  and  the  great  number  of  whales  we  saw  every  where  near  the 
land  must  also  be  an  important  thing  to  our  merchants,  as  they  have  lately 
been  said  to  be  very  scarce  to  tht  northward.  We  left  the  coast  on  the  31st 
of  March,  and  arrived  at  this  place  on  the  14th  of  April,  having  touched  at 
Jttaa  FemaadoB  for  refireshoMnt.'* — It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  the 
biography  of  Capt.  Cook  doses  (bv  way  of  summary)  with  the  dedaration, 
that  the  illustrious  navigator  had  dedded  two  great  problems— namely,  that 
there  was  no  aniarccic  land,  and  no  passage  into  the  arctic  polar  sea.  These 
tiolttcky  asscitiuns  are,  by  a  strange  chance,  both  negatived  in  the  Same  year. . 
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Nem  Espediiian  to  Afriem,n^Hh  Mfojetty  exwottd  his  desire,  a  thoct 
time  stnce»  that  as  expedition  shoi^  lie  foimea  to  explore  certain  parts 
of  Africa,  which  border  upon  Ee? pt«    The  idea  was  wigiyitfid  iu  ood* 
aeqaenoe  of  the  saccesaful  researches  of  M.  Beboni  in  the  latter  coamrr; 
bat  the  obiecst  of  the  present  expedition  is  of  a  diffisrent  ciwMccer  Irani  die 
porauifiB  of  that  gentieaian^  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  discovery,  not  of  the 
ponderons  monuments  of  Egyptian  labour,  but  of  the  remains  of  Gre^  and 
Aomaa  edifices,  which  it  is  conjectured  are  scattered  in  difieRot  parts  of 
libya-^-Hi  coontr^  which  those  celebrated  nations  visited,  and  in  aducb  they 
eetanlished  colonies  at  several  different  periods,  bat  which  it  is  sopposed  ao 
Europeans  hare  since  explored.    The  gentleman,  wbo  has  been  chosen  by 
^ovenimcnt,  with  the  approbation  of  his  Mi^esty,  to  superintend  this  expedi- 
tion, is  Mr.  Beecfaey,  many  years  secretaiy  to  Mr.  Salt,  the  Engltsb  oonsal 
to  Bgypt,  and  the  constant  companion  of  M .  BelzoaSy  in  bis  late  indcfiMtigable 
nsearches.    The  lords  of  the  Admitalty  have  alseaffi>rded  every  assistance 
in  their  power  to  advance  the  object  of  this  expedition,  by  fitting  o«it  a  srasll 
itessel  widi  a  oomplement  of  men,  and  entrusting  the  command  to  one  of 
the  lieutenants  who  were  enoaged  under  captain  Parry  in  the  last  mmbfiw 
eapedttioii,  and  the  same  oinoer,  from  whose  drawings  were  execated  the 
engravings  that  embellish  the  account  of  that  voyage  of  which  the  paUic 
are  in  possession.    The  vessel  is  intended  to  sail  round  the  oomi,  and  to 
wait  upon  the  expediticm,  which  will  only  proceed  so  iar  in  the  inteiior  as 
will  be  consistent  with  its  safety »  or  allow  an  easy  return  to  the  coast.  The 
ekpididon  will  start  from  Tripoli,  to  the  Bey  of  wfaicb  a  coimaunicatian 
has  been  despatched  from  this  goveroraent  to  request  assistance,  which  will, 
ilo  doubt,  be  afibrded,  as  it  has  formerly  been  by  that  power  upon  nnflar 
oecasioAs.    Libya,  the  Country  about  to  be  explored  by  c»r  auventmroes 
countiymen,  is  thtk  which  in  ancient  times  contained  the  two  oonatrics  ef 
Cyrenaica  and  Marmamca.    The  fbimer  was  called  Pentapolis,  from  die 
five  great  cities  which  it  contained ;  one  of  which  was  Baeaioe,  ar  Hespeiis, 
now  Bemice,  the  spot  where  the  celebrated  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  aie 
generally  supposed  to  have  existed.    Not  fer  distant  was  Baroa  or  Bhca, 
and  Ptolemais,  now  Tolomata.    To  the  east  of  the  extreuM  northern  poiat 
of  the  eoast,  called  Thycos  Promontorium,  now  Cape  Rasat,  was  Apomaa, 
now  Marza  Sosa,  or  Sosush,  formerly  the  port  of  Cyrene,  that  city 
situated  a  little  inland ;  it  was  founded  by  Bactus,  who  led  tfaitbar  a 
dannooian  colony  fiom  There,  one  of  tlie  Cyclades ;  and  the  kingdoai 
afterwards  bequeathed  to  the  Romans  by  the  last  of  the  PtoleniieB,eaina 
Apion,  and  was  formed  by  that  nation  into  a  province  with  Crete.    The 
expedition  will  explora  the  veatigeB  of  it^  which  are  supposed  atilt  to 
under  the  name  ol  Curin :  to  the  tost  of  this  stood  the  fifth  city  <»f  i 
Cyrenaica,  caUed  Damis,  now  Derne.    South  of  Mamiarica,  which 
oounttymen  will  visit,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  sands  of  the  lii^an  Oesctt, 
was  a  small  and  beautiful  spot,  refireshed  by  streems,  aikJ  laanriaDt  with 
verdure,  in  whicb  stood  the  temple,  so  celebrated  in  antiooi^y  ^Jopitcr 
Hanmon,  snid  to  have  been  founded  by  Bacchus,  in  gratitude  to  his  &ther 
Jupiter,  who  appeared  to  him,  when  perishing  with  thirst,  m  the  Ibtaa  of  a 
ram^  and  showed  him  a  fountain.    Here  was  the  FonsSolis,  whoee  wattii 
were  cold  at  noon  and  hot  at  night.     Hera*  also  stood  the  ctMtimed 
ancient  oraclsi  so  difficult  of  access  dirough  the  Libyan  Deseita,  and  whsch 
^vas  censulted  by  Alexander  the  Great,  after  a  asemorable  and  a  <hmg|eHies 
joumeV)  the  token  of  which,  transmitted  to  posterity,  is  the  ram's  ham 
upon  tne  head  of  that  conqueror  on  nomerotis  medals.   The  expedition  wdl, 
in  all  probability,  be  enga^d  three  br  four  yeara.-^-Dr.  Woomiej,  Lieat. 
Cilappertonj  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  Lieut.  Denman,  of  the  arniy^  aJao 
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left  SUf^aiid  kiSeplenribWy  to  proceed  into  the  Ulterior  of  Afiioo,  to 
detemine  the  cowae  and  teminetion  9i  the  river  Niger,  under  the 
pioteotion  and  anthority  of  Lord  Bathnrtt.  They  prooeed  from  Tri- 
poli to  Moaraouk,  under  the  inunediate  anspiees  of  ue  Bey  of  TripoU, 
and  Ihenoe  wiU  endeavottr  to  reaob  Tonboctoo,  or  Boniott.  Iraeao 
gentkncran  intend  going  mnch  farther  eastward  than  most  of  the  other 
ezpediiiona  which  have  attomped  to  peneDrate  into  Africa,  and  are 
ftill  of  ardour  and  high  hopea  that  their  enterpriise  will  be  sueeeMful. 
—-We  understand  that  the  aanratiffe  of  an  Bngliah  traTeller  who  pene« 
trated  to  Tombnctoo,  and  resided  lor  some  time  in  that  dty^  but  was 
prerenled  from  proceeding  further  in  the  course  of  the  Niger  by  a 
war  then  existing  between  the  nations  on  its  banks,  will  be  shortly 
pnUisbed. 

Mode  rf  Working  taubr  W^ter. — ^B^  means  of  an  iuTention  of  Mr. 
W.  Hookey,  master  shipwright's  assistant  at  Woolwioh  Dock-vard, 
a  man  is  enabled  to  wcnrk  under  water,  and  the  dangerous  praetioe  of 
heeling  ships  hitherto  in  use  is  rendered  unnecessary.  The  water 
IMpe  and  cik^  (a  considerable  distance  under  water),  of  his  Migesty^is 
ship  Leven,  fitting  at  Woolwich  was  by  this  contnvanoe  lately 
shifted. 

New  mode  of  Skip-building,'— An  ingenious  nautical  mechanic  has 
completed  the  model  of  an  eighty-gun  ship  of  war ;  the  keel,  floor- 
timbers,  lower  futtodc,  and  bottom  manks,  are  made  of  copper.  A 
patent,  it  is  said,  is  taking  out  for  this  curious  method  of  ship-build- 
ing (  of  whieh^  it  is  added,  some  naval  men,  well  qualified  to  judge  of 
its  merits,  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion. 

Cmniape  to  Move  ky  jSsi/r.—^A  new  carriage  was  lately  exhibited  in 
thiygarden  Marboauf^  at  Paris ;  the  model  having  been  previouly  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspection  of  the  King,  by  Mesdames  Bering  and  Let- 
telly.  It>  appears  that  this  carriage  is  of  Bnglish  construction ;  the 
object  of  the  inventor  is  to  substitute  sails  for  horses.  The  meoha- 
nisai  is  eimple  and  ingenious.  A  helm  fixed  at  the  hind  part  of  the 
carriage,  serves  to  guide  it;  and  by  the  aid  of  sails  fastened  on 
nMMrts,  it  receives  the  force  necessary  for  impelling  it  forward.  It  is 
aaid,  that  in  favourable  weather  a  carriage  constructed  on  this  plan, 
is  capable  of  travelling  tiiirty  miles  an  hour.  The  original  idea  of 
Ami  mmMnt  is  by  no  means  new.  About  the  year  1774,  the  Count 
do  Gribauval,  an  officer  of  artilleiy  in  the  French  service,  exhibited 
the  model  of  a  meclumieal  carriage,  which  was  set  in  motion  without 
tbe  help  of  horses.  In  Russia  and  Sweden,  when  a  boat  is  sur- 
prised by  frost  in  a  river  or  lake,  it  is  placed  on  skates,  and  continues 
ta  Advaase  by  means  of  ite  sails.  Such  is  probably  the  origin  of  die 
new  invention. 

Newl^-invented  Boat.— Some  trials  of  a  boat,  on  a  new  construction, 
have  lately  been  made  at  Paris.  In  the  second  trial,  the  inventor 
placed  himself,  with  his  apparatus,  below  the  platform  of  the  Poate 
Kenf.  He  set  out  from  Ms  point,  at  ten  minutes  before  ten,  having 
on  board  M.  Dacheux,  an  experienced  mariner,  who  took  charge  of 
the  hehn.  Messrs.  Msflel  and  Thihauk,  inspectors  of  the  narigiation, 
followed  in  another  boat,  to  observe  the  operation.  In  twenty  mi- 
imtes  at  the«tmoet,he  proceeded  beyondthePontRoyal,  after  having 
passed  and  repassed  under  the  arehes,  and  landed  opposite  the 
Htmmy^OtitM^  where  he  made  his  land  apparatus  act,  and  rolled  the 
bontto  the  School  of  Notation,  which  was  the  end  of  his  expedition. 
The  author  of  this  ingenious  discovery  wished  to  prove,  that  by  the 
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ftid  of  his  machine,  we  may  with  eqnal  ease,  roll  on  land,  and  atii- 
gate  on  water,  without  the  aid  of  wind,  or  even  of  ordinaiy  oin; 
and  that  the  motions  on  both  elements,  are  neither  intercepted,  mi 
the  velocity  impeded.  The  whole  secret  lies  in  the  mmag  power 
which  makes  it  act,  and  remains  constantly  the  same,  except  that  fte 
hinder  wheel  becomes  the  rodder  when  the  boat  is  in  tiie  water. 
You  may  go  with  the  wind  favourable  or  against  yon,  tack,  ateead, 
or  descend  a  river  at  pleasnre.  The  author  asserts,  that  with  a  maO 
decked  vessd  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  possible  in  cabn  weadier  to 
cross  the  channel  rapidly,  withovt  fear  of  being  overtakoi  by  as; 
boat  We  wish,  however,  fliat  he  would  try  an  cxperiiaeBt,  on 
which  we  at  least  should  be  afraid  to  venture. 

Steam  Coach, — It  is  said,  that  an  ingenious  individual  of  DaUiD 
has  succeeded  in  completing  a  model  of  a  steam-coach,  whidi  wiD 
travel  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight  miles  an  hour ;  and,  by  a  wif^tiii^ 
apparatus,  it  can  be  conducted  through  tlM  most  intricate  roadi. 
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The  Works  of  John  Playfair,  Esq.,  late  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
4  Vols.    8vo.    21.  12s.  6d. 

A  Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  andiPrindples  of  Taste.  By 
M'Dermot.    8vo.    12i. 

Time's  Telescope  for  1822.    12mo.    9s. 

The  Pirate.  By  the  Author  of  Waveriey.  3  Vols.  Post  8?o. 
II.  lis.  6d. 

The  Royal  Blue  Book,  or  Fashionable  Directory  and  Canyassiar 
Guide  for  1822.    6s.  ^  .  — ^ 

Agnes,  or  the  Triumph  of  Principle.    12mo.    6s. 

The  Widow's  Narrative,  comprising  Remarks  on  the  conduct  of 
humble  life,  &c.    8vo.    4s.  6d. 

The  English  Perfumer,  Snuff-manufacturer,  and  Colourman's 
Guide.  By  the  late  Charles  lillie,  the  celebrated  perfumer  90  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  Addison  in  the  Spectator.  Revised  and  Im- 
proved throughout.     By  C.  Mackenzie.     10s.  6d. 
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The  Orphans  of  Nonnandy.    By  Mra.  Sherwood.    12ino.    3s.  6d. 

Letters  of  Mary  Lepel,  Lady  Hervey.    PostSvo.    9s. 

The  Cottager's  Monthly  Visitor  for  1821.    Vol.  I.    6s. 

'Hie  .Beauties  of  Addison.    8vo.    6s. 

A  Remonstrance  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Murray,  respecting  a  re- 
cent publication  by  Lord  Byron,  entitled,  Cain,  a  Mystery.    8vo.    Is. 

Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse.    By  M.  Smith.    12s. 

A  New  System  of  Natural  Philosophy  on  the  Principle  of  Perpe- 
tual Motion,  with  a  variety  of  other  useftil  discoveries.  By  W.  Mar- 
tin, of  Wairs  Bnd,  Northumberland.    8vo.    5s. 

Letters  of  Junius,  with  Preliminary  Dissertations  and  copious 
Notes.    By  Atticus  Secundus.    24mo.    6s. 

The  Art  of  employing  Time  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  true 
source  of  happiness.    8vo.    98.  6d. 

The  Flatterer,  or  False  Friendship,  a  Tale.  By  Mary  Anne  Hodge. 
12mo.    48. 

A  New  IMctionary  of  Anecdotes.    By  George  Ramsay.    8vo.  16s. 

Frank,  a  Sequel  to  Frank  in  Early  Lessons.    3  Vols.    18mo.    9s. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  Botanical  Cultivator,  a  practical  Treatise  on  rearing  and  pre- 
serving all  descriptions  of  Plants.    By  R.  Sweet,  F.  L.  S.     10s.  6d. 

Hortus  Snburbanus  Londinensis,  a  catalogue  of  Plants  cultivated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  arranged  according  to  the  Linnsean 
system.    Royal  8vo.    18s. 

Rosarum  Monograpbia,  or  a  Botanical  History  of  Roses.  By  John 
Lin€lley,  Esq.,  F.  L.  S.    Royal  8vo.    21s. 

Botanical  Rambles.    By  the  Author  of  the  Indian  Cabinet. 

A  Monograph  of  the  Genus  Camellia.  By  Samuel  Curtis,  F.L.S. 
Large  Folio.  .31.  3s.  Plain.    61.  16s.  6d.  Coloured. 

Conjectures  on  the  Physical  Causes  of  Earthquakes  and  Volcanos, 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  explain  these  phenomena  on  a  new  hypo- 
theses of  tiie  structure  of  the  Earth.  By  the  Rev.  James  Little. 
8vo.    4s. 

PHILANTHROPY. 

Dr.  Chalmers'  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns* 
No.  X.  On  the  Bearing  which  a  right  Christian  Economy  has  on 
Pauperism.  Price,  Is. — ^This  Number  is  the  commencement  of  a 
Series  of  Essays  on  the  Causes  and  Cure  of  Pauperism,  and  is  de- 
signed to  expose  the  Evils  of  Pauperism  in  England,  and  in  those 
places  in  Scotland,  where  Assessments  have  been  introduced,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Poor. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Improvements  in  his  Msyesty's  Gaol  at  Ilchester. 

The  Policy  of  Educatmg  the  Children  of  the  Poor,  considered.  By 
the  Rev.  J'.  Trist,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Vergan,  Cornwall.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Remarks  upon  Prison  Discipline,  8lc.  By  C.  C.  Western^  Bsq., 
M.  P.    2s. 

Thoughts  on  the  Defective  State  of  Prisons ;  and  suggesfions  for 
their  Improvement.  By  Thomas  Le  Breton,  Keeper  of  the  County 
Oaol  ana  House  of  Correction,  Canterbury.    8vo.    7s. 

Speech  of  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton^  Esq.,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  tne  Bill  for  mitigating  the  Severity  of  Punishment  in  certain  cases 
of  Forffery,  and  the  Crimes  connected  therewith.    2s. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Emigration,  from  I2i« 
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Counties  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew,  to  the  New  SetHemeiita  in  Upper 
Canada.    By  Robert  Lamond,  Secretavy'and  Agent. 

A  Letter  to  Mr.  Scariett,  on  the  Foot  Laws.    By  Vox  PopiilL  St. 

A  short  Vindication  of  the  General  Penitentiary  at  MiHhank,  fioB 
the  Censure  contained  in  Mr.  Western's  Letters  to  the  llansbates 
of  Essex;  with  a  few  Remarks  on  the  Pvaishment  of  Jsfeafle 
Offenders.    By  6.  Holford,  Esq.,  M.  P. 

A  Retrospect  of  the  First  Ten  Years  of  the  Protestant  Missioa  to 
Cliina ;  accompanied  with  Miscellaneous  Remarks  on  the  Liteiatve, 
History,  and  Mythology,  of  China,  &c.  By  William  Milne,  D.  D. 
Svo, 

PHILOLOGY. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit  Language,  on  a  new  plsoit  by  the  SeV' 
William  Yates.    8vo.  £2.  10s.    Royal  9vo.  £4. 

Harmoniacal  Grammar  of  the  Principal  Ancient  and  Modem 
Languages.    By  Rev.  T.  Nolan.    2  toIs.  £1.  6s. 

POETRY. 

Ancient  Spanish  Romances,  relatbg  to  the  Twelve  Peers  of  Fnnce, 
mentioned  in  Pon  Quixote,  with  English  Metrieal  Veraion.  By 
Thomas  Rodd.    2  vols.  8vo.  £1. 

Specimens  of  the  German  Lyric  Poets;  interspersed  with  Bhrn- 
phical  Notices.    8to.  10s.  6d. 

Rosalie,  a  Swiss  Relique ;  with  other  Poems.    8vo.  5a. 

The  Royal  Exile ;  or.  Poetical  Epistles  of  Mary  Queen  of  SeoU, 
during  her  captivity ;  with  other  Poems.  By  a  Yoamr  Ladv.  2  vok. 
8vo.  14s.  ^  "&         J 

Hymns ;  adapted  to  PnbUc  Worship.  By  Mrs.  Waahboimic  of 
Hammersmith.    24mo.  ds. 

Sardanapalos,  a  Tragedy ;  The  Two  Foscari ;  a  Trar edr ;  Cain,  a 
Mystery.    By  the  Rt  Hon.  Lord  Byron.    8vo.  Ids. 

The  Ricciadetto  of  Fortegueni ;  translated  from  the  Italian,  with 
Notes  and  an  introductory  Essay,  on  Romantic  Burlesque  and  Modt 
Heroic  Poetry.    By  Sylvester  Lord  Glenbervie.    8vo 

Nugae ;  or.  Poetical  Trifles.    By  F.  A.  B.  Bonney.  *12mo.69. 

Principles  of  Bn^ish  Poetry  FamiKarized.    By  Cecfl  Hartley.  A.M. 

Gmseppmo,  an  Occidentfd  Story.    8vo.  48. 

Pleasures  of  Fancy.    8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Sanl ;  a  Tragedy,  translated  from  Alfieri,  and  Jepthah's  Dauffhter.  a 
iScriptoral  Drama.    By  a  Lady.    68.  r  & 

Poems.    By  J.  F.  Rattenhury.    8vo.  8s. 

The  Thane  of  Fife.    By  William  Tennant    8vo  9s 

Irad  and  Adakih,  a  Talc  of  the  Flood;  and  other  piems:  together 
with  specimens  of  a  New  Translation  of  the  Psalms     8vo  9s 

The  Sunday  School.    By  Ahraham  Watmouirh.    '^  6d ' 

Btmima.    By  W.  G.  Thompson.  ^^  *^' 

The  Coral  Wreath ;  or,  SpelL-bound  Knight ;  with  other  Poems.  B/ 
W.  G.  Thompson, 

Idle  Hours;  a  collection  of  Poems,  By  W.  H.  Armstrong. 
12mo.    6s. 

Drunken  Bamaby's  Four  Journeys  into  the  North  ofEnriand;to 
which  are  »d^.  the  ballad  of  Bessy  Bell,  and  Chevy  Chase,  in 
Latin  and  English  Verse.  Reprinted  from  the  best  edition,  1773, 
wUh  4  new  desigrns  by  Dei^hton.  "jw»««*i 
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The  Martyr  of  Antioch;  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Milman,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  8vo,  88.6d. 

Italy :  Part  I.    8vo.  7s. 

Tlie  Templar.    12mo.  5s. 

The  Widow's  Tale,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Author  of  Ellen  Fite- 
arthnr.    Fcap.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

The  Carnival  of  Death.    By  Thomas  Bailey.    8vo.  4s. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lakes;  or,  Macross  Abbey.    By  Miss  Lnby. 

Dramas  of  the  Ancient  World.    By  David  Lyndsay.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Weird  Wanderer  of  Jutland;  a  Tragedy.  Julia  Montalban,  a 
Tale.    By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert.    8vo.  88. 6d. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

'  Blements  of  Political  Economy.    By  James  Mill,  Esq.    8vo. 

An  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Money  and  Principles  of  Commerce,  in 
which  is  stated  a  Plan  to  relieve  tiie  Country  from  its  Difficulties. 
By  John  Wheatley.    vol.  II.  4to.  £1.  Is. 

Considerations  on  Political  Economy.  Bv  Edward  Solly,  Esq. 
Translated  from  the  German.    By  Thomas  Wilkinson.    38.  eA, 

The  Question  of  Population,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  increase 
of  numbers  in  the  Inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  carefully  examined 
mnd  fully  considered,  being  a  detection  of  the  {pross  blunders  and  ab- 
surdities of  the  Article  on  Mr.God win's  Inquiry  concerning  Popidation, 
which  appeared  in  the  17th  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.    2s. 

The  State  of  the  Nation  at  the  Commencement  of  1822.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

Remarks  upon  the  Present  State  of  Ireland.  By  Robert  Steven. 
2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  occasioned  by  a  Review  of  his 
Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  in  the  Christian  Guardian. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  that  Review.    6d. 

A  Letter  to  his  Excellency  Marquis  Wellesley,  K.  G.,  &c.,  on  the 
State  of  Ireland.    By  a  Representative  Peer. 

A  Letter  to  George  Webb  Hall,  Esq.  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
Agricultural  Distress,  in  which  the  causes  of  the  malady  are  clearly 
unfolded,  and  a  suitable  remedy  for  its  alleviation  proposed.  By  a 
Friend  to  the  Farmers.    8vo.  6s. 

A  Letter  to  his  Excelleency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  on  the 
present  state  of  that  Kingdom,  with  brief  remarks  on  the  probable 
effects  of  Catholic  Emancipation.    2s. 

Illustrations  and  Proofs  of  the  Principles  of  Population;  including 
an  examination  of  the  proposed  remedies  of  Mr.  Malthus  and  a  reply 
to  the  objections  of  Mr.  Godwin  and  others.  By  Francis  Place.  8vo. 

Ss. 

The  Works  of  the  Right  Honourable  Edmund  Burke.    Vols.  13  and 

14.  8vo.  £1.  Is. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons  selected  and  abridged  from  the  works  of  Bishop  Tillotson. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Dakins,  Rector  of  St.  James's,  Colchester.    2  vols. 

Sto.  £1. 

Six  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  Thomas 
Ijinwood  Strong,  B.  D.  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.    8vo.  6s. 

Sea  Sermons;  or.  Twelve  Short  and  Plain  Discourses  for  the  use 
of  Seamen.    By  the  Rev.  George  Burder.    12mo.  2s.  6d. 

Sermons.    By  Edward  Mallby,  D.  D.  vol.  II.  12s. 
VOL.  IV. — NO.  8.  2  F 
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\  A  Synoptical  Review  of  the  Retigieus  Systems  and  Oj^nions  pro- 

ponnded  and  advocated  by  the  Philosophers  of  the  A»cieiit  Worid. 
By  a  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Oxford.    4to.    4». 

A  Reply  to  some  Strictures  of  Samuel  Lee,  A.  M.  Profess^w  of 
Arabic  in  the  UniTcrsity  of  Cambrige,on  a  Tract  entitled,  "Remarks 
upon  the  Critical  Principles,  &c."  By  the  Author  of  the  ReiBaifcs. 
8to.  3s.  6d. 

A  Key  to  the  Critical  Reading  of  the  four  Gospels,  GOBnatiiig  dn^ 
of  Gleanings  for  the  use  of  Students  in  Divinity.    8to.    4s. 

A  Guide  to  Christian  Communicftnts,  in  the  exercise  of  Self-exsnnn- 
ation.  By  the  Rev.  William  Trail ;  with  a  life,  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Burns,  Paisley.    18mo.  9d. 

Pulpit  Remains,  being  the  Substance  of  several  Sermons  delivered 
by  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Hare,  carefoUy  published  from  his  Maou- 
scripts.  To  whioh  is  prefixed  a  Bfemoir  of  his  Life  and  MiiH8tiy,by 
the  late  Rev.  JosefA  Benson.    8vo.  9s. 

Grounds  of  Hope  for  the  Salvation  of  all  dying  in  Infancy^  aa  Essay. 
By  Rev.  W.  Harris.    8vo.-  4s.  6d. 

The  Ordination  Service  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Shrimpton  Brocks^ 
bank,  of  Edmonton.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Winter,  D.  D.  Joseph 
Brooksbank,  and  W.  B.  Collyer,  D.  D.    8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  Edward  Coplestone,  D.  D.  occasioned  bj  his  Inqvin 
into  the  doctrines  of  Necessity  and  PredestinaticMi.  By  Plalaietheg 
Camtabrigiensis.    8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Hulsean  Lectare  for  1821.  Twenty  Sermons  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  as  stated  and  enforced  in  the  Discourses  of  our  Lord. 
By  James  Clarke  Franks,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  of  Trinity  College.    8vo, 

128. 

Suggestions  on  Clerical  Elocution.  By  John  Lettice,  D.  D.  Pre- 
bendary of  Chichester,  &c.    3s»  6d. 

The  Village  Preacher;  a  collection  of  Short  Plain  Seimons,  partly 
original  and  partly  selected.  By  a  Clergyman  of  the  C^ttieli  of  Eng- 
land.   Vol.  II.  ds. 

A  Summary  of  Christian  Faith  and  Practice,  confirmed  by  rder- 
ences  to  Scriptore  compared  with  the  litnrgy.  Articles,  and  Hontlies 
of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Burrow,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 
L.  S.    3  vols.  12mo.  18s. 

Treatise  on  Opposites,  their  Nature,  Origin  and  Uses,  as  affeetiiig 
both  the  Natural  and  Spiritual  Life  of  Man.    28. 6d. 

Discourses  on  some  of  the  most  Important  Doctrines  and  Daties  of 
"  Christianity.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Sixteen  Village  Sermons,  on  certain  parts  of  the  Chxistiaa  Chane- 
ter.    By  the  Rev.  Edward  Berens,  A.  M .    12mo.  4s. 

Sketches  of  One  Hundred  Sermons,  preached  to  CoBgregvtioBB  ia 
various  parts  of  the  Kingdom  and  on  the  European  Contaneat;  fv- 
nished  by  their  respective  Authors.    Vol.  11.  12mo.  4s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Gospel  Constitution.  By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Ben- 
net.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Short  Account  of  the  life  and  Writfaigs 
of  the  Author.    By  N.  K.  Pugley.    8vo.  8s. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  Vindicated;  a  Sermon  preaehed at 
Preston.    By  Joseph  Fletcher,  M.  A.     Is. 

Lectures  on  Parables  selected  from  the  New  Testament.  By  tie 
Author  of  "  Gcraldine."    8s. 

The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus;  a  course  of  Sermons  on  the  llth  ef 
John,  from  the  French  of  Beausobre.  By  Henry  Cotes,  Vkar  of 
Bedlington,  &c.     8vo.  16s. 
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The  Wrath  of  Cain,  a  Boyle's  Lecture ;  deliveredatthe  church  of  St. 
Martin's  in  the  Fields,  Feb.  7,  1822.  By  the  Rev.  William  Harness, 
A.  M.  Alternate  Morning  Preacher  at  Trinity  Chapel,  &c.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  consecration  of  tibe  King's  Chapel  an- 
nexed to  his  Majesty's  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  January  1,  1822.  By 
the  Rey.  Hugh  Pearson,  D.  D.  Chaplain  to  his  Majesty  and  the  House- 
hold at  Brighton.    Published  by  his  Majesty's  command.     Is.  €d. 

VindiciaB  Analogies;  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Coplestone,  D.  D. 
on  his  '^Inquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Predestination.'' 
By  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Grinfield,  A.  M.  Minister  of  Laura  Chapel,  Bath. 
2s.  0d. 

An  Ecclesiastical  Memoir  of  the  Four  First  Decades  of  the  Reign 
of  George  the  Third.    By  the  Rev.  John  White  Middleton,  A.  M.  9s. 

VOYAGES   AND  TRAVELS. 

Italy.    By  Lady  Morgan.    3  vols.  8vo.  £2.  2s. 

Sentimental  Voyages  to  the  South  of  France;  with  18  coloured  £n<.> 
gravings,  from  Rowlandson.    Royal,  8vo.  18s. 

Two  Voyages  to  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemcn's  Land.  By 
nomas  Ried,  Surgeon,  R.  N.   8vo.  128. 

Sketdies  taken  during  Ten  Voyages  to  Africa,  between  the  years 
1786  and  1800.    By  Captain  John  Adams.    8vo.  78.  6d. 

A  Visit  to  North  America  and  the  English  Settlements  in  Illinois* 
By  Adiard  Welby,  Eaq.    8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

A  Visit  to  Vauduse,  &c.  in  May,  1821.  By  the  Author  of  Trismatea, 
in  1820.    8vo.  6s. 

Views  of  Society  and  Manners  in  America ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
from  that  Country  to  a  Friend  in  England,  during  1818, 19,  and  20.  By 
Francis  Wright.    8vo.  12s. 

A  Second  Jonmey  into  the  Interior  of  South  Africa,  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Campbell.    2  vols.  8vo.  £1.  Is. 

An  Account  of  the  Abipones,  an  Equestrian  people  of  Paraguay. 
From  the  Latin  of  Martin  Dobrizhoffer,  18  years  a  Missionary  in  that 
Country.    3  vols.  8vo.  £1.  16s. 

A  Memoir  of  the  principal  Occurrences  daring  an  Embassy  from 
^e  British  Government  to  the  Court  of  China.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Robert  Morrison;  Author  of  the  Chinese  Dictionary,  Grammar,  Sec. 
and  attached  to  the  Embassy.    8vo,  3s.  6d. 
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Sunday  School  Union, — At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Institution, 
on  Wednesday,  May  9th,  the  Report  being  read,  stated  that  the  Com- 
mittee, alarmed  at  tiie  consequences  of  Mr.  Brougham's  Bill,  had 
appointed  a  Sub-committee  to  watch  its  progress — that  they  called  a 
genera]  Meeting  of  Snnday  School  Teachers,  who  all  agreed  in  de- 
precating the  measure,  as  calculated  to  injure  the  Sunday  Schools. 
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Many  of  the  Unions  also  held  separate  Meetinf^,  and  adopted  reso- 
lutions against  this  bill^  and  instituted  investigations  which  (says  tbr 
Report)  satisfactorily  shew  the  great  inaccuracy  of  the  Pariiamen- 
tary  Reports,  the  data  on  which  Mr.  Brougham  has  founded  liis  pro- 
posed legislative  enactments.  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of 
the  returns  received  from  the  different  Unions  and  Reporting  Socie- 
ties:— 

Schools.  Teachers.  S«^olars. 
Four  London  Auxiliaries  324  4,438         48,803 

Filty-dghtCountry  Unions  and  Societies  2,456  29,217  270,8M 
Unions  in  Wales  160  310         14,610 

Schools  in  the  Isle  of  Man  46  344  %W\ 

Sabbath  School  Union  for  Scotland  676  1,918         44,68S 

Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland  1,353  . : . .         135,600 

Grand  Total  5,015        96,227       517,583 

Increase  reported  since  last  year  789         3,890         90,030 

Of  which  388  are  new  Schoob  opened  during  the  past  year. 

BUekhum  Independent  Aemdenut.--'The  fifth  Amraal  Meeting  of  the 
friends  of  this  Institution  was  held  at  Blackburn  on  the  27tii  and  28lh 
of  June.    On  the  27th,  Mr.  Coombs,  of  Salford,  delivered  an  appro- 

Kriate  discourse  from  Jer.  xxxiii.  22.  Next  morning,  at  an  early 
our,  the  examination  of  the  students  commenced  at  the  Acadeni 
House  in  the  presence  of  the  Committee  and  other  friends  of  die  In- 
stitution, Dr.  Clonie,  of  Leaf  Square  Academy,  in  the  Chair,  sad 
continued  till  two  in  the  afternoon ;  after  which,  the  Committee  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Institution.  The  course  of 
examination  was  conducted  in  the  same  order  with  that  which  vas 
adopted  last  year,  and  was  highly  creditable  to  the  diligence  and 
talents  of  the  students.  In  the  evening,  two  of  the  senior  stndents, 
delivered  discourses  at  Mr.  Fletcher's  chapel:  Mr.  Birch,  '*On  tiie 
commission  given  by  Christ  to  his  Apostles;'^  and  Mr.  Wild,  *^  On  the 
character  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  illustrative  of  diat  commission.''  Is 
the  course  of  the  last  year,  four  students  have  completed  their  Aeade^ 
mical  terms,  and  are  now  settled  as  follows : — ^Mr.Camson,  at  Prestoo ; 
Mr.  Burdefcin,  at  Stone ;  Mr.  Robinson,  at  Cratfield ;  and  Mr.  Stoweli, 
at  North  Shields.  Since  their  removal,  three  students  have  been  finally 
received  on  the  foundation,  and  two  have  been  admitted  on  probatioa. 
C^ihunt  CoUeae, — On  Thursday  August  23,  was  celebrated  the29(li 
Anniversary  of  the  opening  of  Cheshunt  College.  Two  of  the  senior 
Students  delivered  orations :  viz.  Mr.  Lacy,  on  Christ  as  the  Rock  of 
Ages ;  and  Mr.  Wood,  on  the  Spirit  as  represented  by  living  waters. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Waugh  preached  a  most  impressive  sermon  from  Phil 
i.  18.  *'  What  then?  notwithstanding,  every  way,  whether  in  pretence, 
or  in  truth,  Christ  is  preached ;  and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  wiU 
rejoice.'^  A  large  party  dined  together ;  after  dinner,  several  Minis- 
ters addressed  the  company ;  and  Dr.  Waugh  was  unanimously  soli- 
cited to  favour  the  public  with  his  discourse.  The  buildings  recently 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  twenty  Students  are  now  completed 
To  the  benevolence  of  the  religious  public  the  Trustees  of  the  Insti- 
tution appeal,  to  enable  them  to  defray  the  increasing  expense  wUch 
must  necessarily  be  incurred  by  the  proposed  increase  of  Studeots. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
connexion  was  held  on  the  preceding  day  at  Spa  Fields  Chapel.    The 
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Rev.  T.  Young,  of  Margate,  preached  a  moat  appropriate  sermon  on 
£ph.  iv.  3.  ''Bndeavoaring  to  keep  the  unity  of  Uie  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace/'  which  all  his  brethren  present  have  requested  him  t^ 
publish. 

Na»0l  and  MiiUary  Bible  Society. — ^We  earnestly  call  the  attention 
of  the  religious  public,  to  this  excellent  and  peculiarly  national  In- 
stitution. We  think,  however,  too  highly  at  once,  of  the  patriotism  and 
the  Christianity  of  our  readers  to  suppose  that  any  arguments  can  be 
necessary  to  excite  an  interest  in  its  behalf,  and  to  secure  such  a 
continuance  of  support,  never  better  merited,  as  may  enable  the 
Committee  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  demands,  which  con- 
tinue to  be  received  for  supplying  Sailors  and  Soldiers  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's Service,  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  beyond  the  simple  state- 
ment of  facts,  with  which  we  have  been  furnished.— Such,  we  regret 
then  to  learn  from  its  officers,  is  the  present  state  of  the  Society's. 
Funds,  that  although  the  debt  reported  at  the  last  General  Meeting 
haj  been  considerably  reduced,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that 
there  will  be  no  balance  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  prior  to  the  Anni- 
versary, unless  some  timely  resources  in  Providence  are  afforded,, 
towards  providing  for  the  future  supplies  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  in 
answer  to  the  numerous  urgent  applications  from  several  home  and 
foreign  stations,  which  hi&erto,  for  want  of  the  necessary  means,^ 
have  not  been  complied  with. — ^It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  dttrinc 
the  last  year,  10,1^  Copies  of  the  Word  of  God  have  been  supplied,., 
chiefly  to  individual  Sailors  and  Soldiers  in  his  Majesty's  Service ; 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1816  and  1817,  when  the  British 
Army  in  France  was  so  amply  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,, 
exceeds  the  issue  of  any  former  year  since  the  formation  of  the 
Society  in  1780. 

CulwUa  School  Society, — On  the  26th  January  1820,  the  annual  ex- 
amination of  the  head  pupils  of  this  Institution  took  place.  The 
examination  consisted  of  two  parts:  First,  of  the  Hindoo  boys  edu- 
cated in  the  indigenous  schools,  that  is,  the  schools  under  native 
masters,  in  which  the  boys  pay  for  their  own  instruction;  and  secondly, 
those  whose  education  is  defrayed  by  the  School  Society.  Of  the 
former  class  there  are  86  schools  in  Afferent  parts  of  Calcutta;  the 
total  number  of  boys  exceeds  3,800.  They  were  divided  into  four 
sections:  the  first  was  examined  in  reading;  the  second  in  general 
geography,  to. ;  the  third  in  spelling;  the  fourth  in  arithmetic.  Spe- 
cimens of  their  writings  were  also  exhibited.  The  elder  pupils,  edu- 
cated at  the  Hindoo  College,  were  next  examined  in  English;— and  tho 
first  class  in  miscellaneous  questions  in  geography,  astronomy,  and 
natural  philosophy ;  when  the  readiness  and  accuracy  of  their  answers- 
surprised  and  gratified  every  one  present.  The  three  lower  classes 
were  examined  in  reading,  arithmetic,  &c.  in  all  which  they  afforded 
niach  satisfaction.  The  Meeting  was  closed  by  an  examination  of  a 
number  of  Bengalee  girls,  belonging  to  a  school  instituted  by  the  Ju- 
venile Society  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  Female  BengaJee 
Scbools.  The  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  which  existed  in  getting 
Bengalee  giris  under  instruction,  with  the  presence  of  so  many  (up- 
wi^ds  of  20,)  and  the  encouraging  progress  of  those  who  were  exa-^ 
mined,  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  Meeting.  The  expenditure 
of  the  Society  far  exceeds  its  income. 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  Aped  and  Infirm  Diiseniing  Minietert. — ^The 
Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  May  29,  at  the  King> 
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Head,  in  tbe  Poultry,  J.  Gibson,  Bsq.  in  the  clmi?.  From  the  Report 
we  learn  that  geventecn  ministers  have  been  relieved  daring  the  |Mst 
year,  tbe  sums  granted  by  the  Committee  haye  been  ''from  £10.  to 
£30.  each,  in  such  proportions  as  each  case  with  all  the  cireaaii- 
stances  seemed  to  require." — The  Treasurer  reported  that  the 
present /vii<iy  of  the  Society  consist  in  £dOOO*  Reduced  3  per  Cemis. ; 
£1000.  Navy  5  Do. ;  £405.  18s.  Ca*h. 

Afncan  and  Asiatic  Society, — ^Friday,  Jane  20tii,  the  Asniial  Meet- 
ing of  the  African  and  Asiatic  Society,  was  held  at  Freemascm's  Hall, 
W.  Wilbtrfarce,  Esq.  M.  P.  President,  in  tbe  Chair.  The  Report 
«tated  that  within  the  last  year  cases  of  distress  among  the  people  of 
colour  in  this  country  had  been  so  numerous,  and  the  funds  oif  the 
Society  so  reduced,  that  only  the  most  distressed  cases  (chiefly  drase 
with  families)  had  been  relieved,  and  even  those  only  partially.  Of 
the  benefit  of  religions  instruction  communicated  through  this  Society, 
the  Report  contained  the  most  unequiyocal  evidence.  Not  only  ted 
the  attendance  upon  public  worship  increased,  but  some  had  proved 
the  advantage  they  had  derived  from  it  in  happy  and  triunphamt 
deatiis ;  particularly  poor  old  Joseph  Sutton,  who  had  attained  the 
full  age  of  man,  and  who  was  one  of  the  first  objects  retteved  by  the 
Society.  James  Boco,  a  lad  taken  from  the  streets  of  the  Metropolis, 
made  such  a  progress  in  the  work  of  education,  by  assistance  of  the 
Rritish  and  Foreign  School,  that  he  has  been  sejnt  to  Fort^au-PriBce, 
and  well  received  there  as  teacher  and  superintendant  of  the  native 
schools.  An  excellent  letter  sent  by  hhn  to  tbe  Society,  was  here 
read,  and  eticited  much  applause.  The  Report  remaited  wpon  the 
difficulty  found  by  these  children  of  misfortune  in  procuring  parochial 
aid  in  their  distress,  and  mentioned  the  case  of  EKsa  Cooper,  from 
Nova  Scotia,  for  whom,  with  her  husband  and  7  children,  a  passage 
-had  been  procured  to  Sierra  Leone,  where,  8  taonths  after,  he  died, 
and  she  returned  to  England  with  her  children;  but  some  tine  after, 
by  means  of  the  Society  and  other  friends,  she  'was  passed  to  Phsla- 
delphia,  where  she  has  since  safely  arrived.  One  female  pensioner 
of  the  Society  was  mentioned,  who  boasted  being  of  the  same  ago  as 
our  late  venerated  Sovereign.  In  stating  the  pecuniary  afl'airs  of  the 
Society,  it  was  mentioned  that  £1^0.  had  been  given  by  an  anony- 
uious  benefactor,  present  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  also  a  legacy 
of  £30. ;  Botwithstahding  which,  all  the  funds  of  tiie  Sonety  had 
been  spent,  and  it  had  become  indebted  to  the  Treasurers  loll 
£t»0. 

National  ScKooh, — On  Wednesday  September  6,  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  &c.  held 
tiieir  Meeting  in  St.  Martin's  Vestry  Room,  London ;  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London  in  the  Chair.  Ten  fresh  Schools  were  united  to  tbe  So- 
ciety, and  several  grants  of  money  were  made  towards  erocting,  eo- 
larg^g,  and  fitting  up  school-rooms ;  particularly  £900  towards  a 
school  for  girls  in  the  populous  town  of  Suaderiand. 

Gfutrdian  Society. — On  Thursday  October  30,  the  Fifdi  Anmal 
Meeting  of  the  Guardian  Society  for  the  preserraliott  of  tbe  PuMic 
Morals  was  held  at  the  Egyptian-hall,  Mansion-house;  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Mayor  in  Ae  Chair.  The  Report  stated  that  the  SooieCy 
was  instituted  in  1812,  for  two  Objects ;  of  which  one  was,  to  discover 
the  best  means  of  diminishing  the  number  of  those  wretdied  females 
who  frequent  the  pnbKc  streets  of  (he  metropolis;  and  the  other,  to 
afford  with  promptitude  refuge  and  relief  to  such  of  them  as  were 
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eutirely  destitute,  aad  appeared  to  need  only  a  temporary  asylum  to 
promote  their  reformation.  After  stating  the  assistance  which  the 
Society  had  received  from  the  Lord  Mayor,  Magistracy,  and  Corpo- 
ration of  London,  and  also  the  measures  which  it  had  laken  to  give 
efficacy  to  that  assistance,  the  Report  added,  that  tibe  Society,  lind- 
Ing  itself  unahle  to  put  down  the  evil  which  it  sought  to  eradicate, 
applied  to  the  legislature  for  relief;  and  that  in  consequence  of  such 
application,  the  Committee  appointed  b^  the  House  of  Commons  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Police,  instituted  an  examination  into 
the  nature  of  the  evil  complained  of.  The  result  of  that  examination 
was  to  establish  the  following  facts: — ^That  the  evil  exists  to  a  most 
distressing  and  alanning  extent ;  that  houses  of  the  worst  possible 
description  are  established  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  daring 
and  defying  all  attempts  to  put  them  down ;  that  their  agents  and  in- 
tftraments  are  incessantly  at  work,  disguised  in  various  ways^labouiv 
ing  with  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  vnckedness  to  ensnare  the  ignorant 
and  unwary ;  that  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  are  thronged  day  and 
wdf^  with  females  who  are  in  intimate  union  with  thieves  of  all  sorts, 
and  are  associated  with  depraved  characters  of  every  description; 
that  of  these  unhappy  creatures  the  average  age  is  from  18  to  22; 
and  that  the  period  during  which  their  life  of  wretchedness  and  sin 
continues  (owing  to  irregular  hours,  exposure  to  the  weather,  and 
freqoent  intoxication),  is  generally  not  more  than  from  two  to  three 
years.  Lastly,  it  was  established,  that  the  law,  as  it  at  present  stands, 
is  wholly  unequal  to  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  or  the  protectiwi 
of  the  innocent;  to  remove  the  evil,  or  to  check  its  growth.  It  then 
added,  that  where,  from  the  strength  of  natural  corruption,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  human  law,  little  could  be  comparatively  effected  in 
the  way  of  prevention,  it  was  the  duty  of  both  sexes  to  do  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  heal  the  wounds  which  sin  had  opened.  To 
encourage  the  members  of  the  Association  to  continue  in  the  course 
which  diey  had  already  begun  to  pursue,  the  report  stated  that  there 
had  been  under  the  care  of  the  Society  last  year,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  females;  of  whom  forty-six  were  in  the  house  when  the 
last  Report  was  made :  since  which  period  81  had  been  admitted  to 
^e  asylum :  of  these  12  had  been  provided  for  in  service ;  20  had  been 
restored  to  their  friends ;  two  had  been  sent  to  the  parishes  to  which 
they  belonged ;  one  had  died ;  40  had  been  discharged  or  had  with- 
drawn ;  and  62  remained  under  the  care  of  the  Society — making  a 
total  of  females  received  into  the  asylum  since  the  formation  of  the 
Society,  of  653,  of  whom  166  had  been  placed  in  service  f  168  had 
been  restored  to  their  friends ;  34  had  been  sent  to  their  respective 
parishes ;  eight  had  died ;  236  had  been  discharged  or  had  withdrawn. 
The  Report  then  acknowledged  the  kind  assistance  of  the  Mercers^ 
Company  in  tiie  donation  of  £60.  and  of  the  Cloth-worker'  Company  in 
the  donation  of  £30. ;  and  stated  the  income  of  the  Society  during  the 
past  year  to  have  been  £1,063.  16s.  7d.  and  the  disbursements 
iBl,360«  Os.  lid.  The  RepcHrt  concluded  with  a  paragraph  to  the 
foljkywiag  eflfeet: — '^It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  thus  to  make  known, 
that  there  has  been  an  excess  in  the  Society's  expenditure  beyond  its 
innome  in  the  past  year ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Uie  persevering  kind- 
ueMB  and  liberality  of  their  Treasurer,  the  asylum  could  not  have  been 
c^ontinued  on  its  present  scale." 

Seai*s  Carporaiion, — Friday,  October  31,  being  St.  Andrew's  day, 
the  Anniversary  of  this  laudable  Society  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner 
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at  the  London  Tavern, — Lord  Melville  in  the  chair.  This  InttitiitioB, 
employs  the  funds  placed  at  its  disposal  in  two  ways — first,  in  reliev- 
ing those  poor  Scotch  persons  at  their  own  houses  who  cannot  leave 
the  metropolis;  or,  secondlv,  in  fumishinji^  the  means  of  returning  home 
to  those  who  wish  to  revisit  their  native  country,  to  resume  their  for- 
mer occupations,  or  to  rely  on  their  former  friends.  The  number  of 
poor  who  derived  assistance  from  the  Society  in  the  last  year 
amounted  to  3,000,  and  the  number  sent  to  Scotland  to  as  many  hun- 
dreds. The  subscriptions  amounted  to  about  £250.  when  the  Chair- 
man retired,  about  10  o'clock — a  small  sum  compared  with  tlul 
collected  at  some  former  Annii^ersary  Meetings. 

Heriot*^  HospilaL — On  Wednesday  December  10,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Governors  of  George  Heriof  s  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  it  was  moved 
that  they  should  rescind  their  resolution  respecting  the  erection  and 
endowment  of  a  church  on  the  east  side  of  the  Calton-hill,  as  a 
speculation  not  only  uncertain  in  its  results,  but  altogether  inconsist- 
ent with  their  obligation  as  trustees  on  that  charitable  foondatioD, 
being  in  direct  violation  of  the  statutes,  and  subjecting  the  Hospital 
to  the  clause  of  irritancy  in  George  Heriot's  will,  by  which  the  fiuids, 
in  case  of  misapplication,  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  Univmity  of 
St.  Andrew's.  Another  motion  was  made  that  they  should  adhere 
to  Uieir  resolution,  .with  this  modification — ^that  the  time  at  which 
the  erection  of  the  church  shall  take  place  may  become  the  subject 
future  regulation.  On  the  vote  being  taken,  the  second  motion  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  17  to  7.  Several  dissents  were  entered, 
and  an  intimation  given,  that  in  all  probability  it  will  be  made  the 
subject  of  complaint  before  the  civil  court. 

Marine  Soeiety,  The  last  report  of  this  Society  contains  the  fol- 
lowing statements. 

Account  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  from  the  90th  of  Septem- 
ber to  the  31st  of  December,  1821 : 

Balance  30th  of  September £     168  18   2 

Annual  Subscriptions,  Donations,  Dividends,  &c 2,092  14   4 

Sale  of  an  Exchequer  Bill 1,020    0   0 

Disbursements  on  £3,2fX>  12  % 
31  Boys  sent  into  the  King^s  Ships ;  58  ditto  sent  into 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  service ;  12  ditto  sent 
into  the  Merchants'  service ;  and  Maintenance  of  the 
Officers  and  Boys  on  board  the  Society's  Ship ;  Sala- 
ries and  other  Expenses,  cost £1,818  10    7 

Girl's  Apprentice  Fees 116  10    0 

Annuities  to  the  Sufferers  in  the  Engage- 
ment under  Lord  Duncan,  from  a  Fund 
transferred  to  this  Society 473    0    0 ^2,407    0    7 

Balance  in  the  Banker's  hands,  Dec.  31.    -     -     £883    11    7 

One  hundred  and  one  boys  have  been  sent  to  sea,  and  nxty-eight 
admitted  in  tfie  last  quarter ;  being  in  the  greatest  distress  imagi- 
nable, for  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  at  such  an  age,  they  are 
Kable  to  become  very  dangerous ;  converting  them  into  useful  mem- 
bers of  society  must  therefore  evidently  tend  to  secure  the  peace  aarf 
comfort  of  the  affluent.  The  Committee  feel  confident  that  they  eaa- 
not  appeal  in  vain  to  the  feelings  of  a  generous  public,  in  behalf  of 
an  Institution  which  is  productive  of  such  important  benefits.    The 
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Marine  Society  have  sent  33,087  boys  to  sea,  and  clothed  neatly 
40,000  men  for  the  Roval  Navy.  One.  hundred  and  sixty  boys  are 
kept  on  board  the  Society's  ship ;  and  although  that  establishment  is 
attended  with  great  expense,  tiie  good  effects  of  it  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  the  greatest  satisfaction  is  derived  from  the  general  condnot 
of  the  boys,  and  the  gratitude  they  manifest  to  their  benefactors. 

R^mgtfoT  Ike  DeHitute. — ^Thursday,  Feb.  1,  a  General  Ck>ort  of 
the  Governors  of  this  extensive  and  useful  Institution,  was  holden  at 
the  City  of  London  Tavern,  Edward  Forster,  Esq.,  the  Treasurer,  in 
the  chair.  The  Committee  reported,  that  from  Jan.  1,  1831,  to  Jan^ 
1, 1823,  489  persons,  of  both  sexes,  had  partaken  of  the  assistance 
which  the  provisions  of  the  Institution  enabled  the  Conmiittee  to 
extend  to  them;  that  115  females,  and  as  many  males,  had,  during 
that  period,  been  placed  in  their  asylums  of  reform ;  and  that  67  fe- 
males, and  56  males,  had  been  discharged,  having  been  taught  to 
earn  their  bread  by  domestic  servitude,  or  by  useful  trades.  In 
addition  to  the  original  institution,  a  temporary  refuge  is  attached  to 
each  establishment,  to  which  any  Member  of  the  Committee  can 
grant  immediate  admission,  upon  becoming  responsible  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  weekly  sum ;  and  to  which  also,  the  Societies  '*  for 
the  Improvement  of  Prison  IMscipline,"  and  ''  for  the  Prevention  of 
Mendicity,"  have  the  like  privilege  of  sending  objects,  who  become 
candidates  for  admission  into  the  parent  establishment  These 
branches  are  under  the  same  discipline  and  government  as  ^  Refuge 
itself;  and  all  the  individuals  placed  in  them,  have  the  same  oppor- 
tanities  of  instruction.  Besides  this  intermediate  relief,  the  efforts  of 
the  Institution  continue  to  be  exerted  in  rescuing  females,  under 
circumstances  of  pressing  distress,  and  at  a  distance  from  homey 
from  the  peril  of  their  exposed  condition.  This  is  done  without 
taking  them  into  the  Refuse,  either  by  sending  tiiem  to  their  rela- 
tives, or  providing  them  with  suitable  situations.  To  many  of  the 
other  sex  also,  and  particularly  to  those  who  have  been  discharged 
from  prison  or  the  hulks,  material  assistance  has  been  extended. 
They  have  been  snatched  from  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  enabled  to  pro- 
onre,  by  honest  pursuits,  their  own  subsistence.  A  statement  of  the 
Treasurer's  accounts  was  also  produced,  by  which  it  appeared  that  a 
considerable  reduction  had  been  made  during  the  year,  m  the  balance 
against  the  Institution.  The  Governors  present,  who  were  most 
respectable,  and  more  numerous  than  usual,  considered  the  Report 
as  being  very  favourable.  We  hope  that  the  Institution,  eligibly 
begun,  and  propitiously  continued,  will  not  fail  to  be  dfectually 
npheld.  Its  operations  of  good  take  an  extensive  range ;  and  com- 
mensurate funds  are  indispensable  for  their  accompliriiment.  Hie 
demonstration  of  good  eilected  amply  justifies  the  Managers  of 
*^  The  Refuge''  in  pleading  for  a  supply  of  their  resonroes.  Such  an 
evidence  wUl  maintain  their  plea  in  the  just  consideration  of  every 
one  who  would  obviate  the  mischief  of  vice,  and  who  blends  the  wiU 
with  the  power,  to  rescue  its  immediate  and  probable  victims  from 
the  perdition  of  its  grasp. 

Setmmi's  Floating  Htipkal. — ^The  Hospital  is  established  on  board 
the  Grampus,  (a  60-gun  ship,)  which  is  moored  off  Greenwich,  and 
is  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  patients  and 
eighty  convalescents ;  at  the  present  moment  there  are  eighty-five  on 
board,  which  number  the  Committee  are  sorry  to  say  is  daily  increas- 
ing.   The  funds  already  subscribed  being  only  sufficient  for  the  sup* 
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port  of  the  Establishment  for  a  few  months  loiif^»  the  <yoniattttce 
confidently  hope  that  an  institution,  which,  even  in  its  prefleot 
early  sta^e,  has  been  prodnrtive  of  so  mnch  beaefit,  will  not  be 
deserted  by  the  public,  now  that  its  great  utility  has  been  so  satis&c- 
torjly  proved. 

LtnieUm  Orphan  AnthtiH. — We  are  ver^  sorry  to  learn  that  so  iwefol  an 
Institutlbn  is  compelled  to  a  very  limited  exercise  of  its  charit^le 
purposes,  for  want  of  funds.  It  has  long  been  the  intention  of  the 
Committee  who  manage  the  charity,  to  erect  a  plain  building  as  the 
only  effectual  mode  of  realizing  the  benefits  contemplated  by  the 
original  subscribers.  For  this  purpose  they  invited  an  additioiial 
subscription,  and  to  the  honour  of  our  fellow-citizens  be  it  recorded, 
a  sum  of  six  thousand  pounds  was  raised.  The  entire  expenses, 
however,  of  the  proposed  establishment  are  estimated  at  £16,000: 
tfnd  there  is  little  doubt  that,  considerable  as  the  sum  is,  the  benevo- 
lence of  Bnglishmen  will  be  equal  to  the  occasicm. — ^This  Institution 
was  founded  in  July  1813,  having  for  its  object,  to  afford  mainte- 
nance, instruction,  and  clothing,  to  destitute  orphans  of  both  sexes, 
and  to  see  them  placed  out  in  situations  where  they  may  have  the 
prospect  of  an  honest  livelihood.  Children  whett  parentt  ktne  heem 
m  RB8FECTABLB  CIRCUMSTANCES,  and  ekiidren  wkote  parenis  hm9e  loot 
their  Hoes  in  the  army,  navy,  or  marine  and  manupactvrino  jernccf 
M  general,  and  whose  parish  settlement  cannot  he  aseertained^  wiU 
mhfays  be  esteemed  the  first  claimants  on  this  charity.  This  being  tile 
plan  of  the  charity,  it  does  not  appear  liable  to  be  assailed  even  by 
objections,  which  have  been  directed  against  some  other  excellent 
institutions.  It  purposes  most  cautiously  to  avoid  exciting  any  pre- 
indices  against  the  poor  and  dependent  clasises  of  society ;  or  crent- 
lag  any  distaste  to  the  humblest  employments  of  honest  industry. 
Ifindle  it  redeems  the  objects  interested  in  its  exertions  from  tlie  im- 
Boralities  of  the  poor,  it  teaches  them  to  respect  their  virtues.  While 
it  imparts  a  portion  of  instruction,  which  may  form  their  religions 
character,  and  which  will  certainly  make  them  more  serviceable  to 
their  future  employers,  it  designs,  that  the  whole  course  of  their  edu- 
cation shall  convince  them,  that  the  lowest  departments  of  labonr 
may  be  rendered  honourable  by  industry  and  uprightness,  and  that 
tiie  highest  stations  in  life  would  be  debased  by  vice  wid  crime. 
One  hundred  and  twenty->four  children  were  on  tiie  Establishment 
previous  to  the  last  election,  when  out  of  91  candidates,  14  only 
could  be  admitted.  We  hope,  that  by  the  beginning  of  next  year, 
public  liberality  will  enable  this  most  useful  Institution,  at  least,  to 
double  their  admissions. 

Refitffefor  the  Houseless. — ^The  Gentlemen  forming  the  Committee 
belonging  to  this  laudable  Institution  have,  since  the  commencemenC 
of  tiie  late  wet  and  inclement  weather,  had  several  meetings,  to  take 
into  their  consideration  the  propriety  of  again  opening  receptacles 
Ibr  the  admission  of  wretched  and  houseless  individuals.  The  Lon- 
don Workhouse,  in  Blshopsgate-street,  (the  late  Refuge)  not  being 
obtainable  this  season,  premises  on  a  very  extensive  scale  have  been 
engaged,  in  Honduras-street,  OldrStreet,  formerly  occupied  1^  a  dis- 
Ittler,  and  will  be  (4>ened  as  soon  as  they  can  be  fitted  up. 

Slave  Trade. — ^Accounts  have  been  received  at  Copenhagen,  from 
Christianburgh,  the  principal  of  the  Danish  settlements  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  ft-om  which  it  appears  that  Major  Staffons,  the  military 
commandant  of  that  station,  has  lately  had  occasion  lo  put  in  force. 
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in  a  itrj  marked  maimar,  the  rigorous  orders  he  has  reomved  from 
his  Oovemment,  to  preveBt  every  sort  or  traffic  in  slaves.    A  Porto* 
fniete  slave-vessel,  supported  by  another  vessel  of  the  same  class, 
bat  well  armed,  made  its  appearance  before  Themma,  a  town  under 
the  Daniah  sovereippnty,  with  the  intention  of  making  some  purchases 
there  of  slaves.    Major  Staffens  immediately,  occupied  the  place  with 
1000  men,  and  made  the  Portuguese  Captain  and  a  part  of  lis  crew 
prisoners.    The  Major  has  sent  them  to  Sierra  Leone  for  trial.    We 
are  sorry  to  add,  that  two  Englishmen  were  seized  at  the  same  timey 
for  participating  in  the  diabolical  traiiic ;  they  have  been  delivered  to 
the  Commander  of  the  Bnglish  Fort  of  St.  James,  and  will,  it  is  said, 
be  sent  to  London  to  be  tried.    The  chief  of  the  town  is  supposed  to 
have 'had  a  secret  understanding  with  the  Slave  Merchants.    The 
vessel  tdiieh  aecompanied  the  Portuguese  trader,  and  which  is  said 
to  have  been  Dutch,  effected  its  escape.    A  commercial  letter  from 
St.  Jago  de  Coba^  received  at  Kingston,  contains  the  following  pas* 
sage  on  the  coatinuaace  of  the  Slave  Trade  by  Spain,  and  its  effects 
on  Ihe  prosperity  of  Cuba : — *^  After  all  the  money  Bngland  has  paid, 
and  all  the  fine  speeches  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
the  Slave  Trade  is  stiH  continued  here  with  unabated  zeal  and  sue* 
eesfl^  stimalated  no  doubt  by  the  present  high  price  of  coffee.    A 
Frenoh  brig  arrived  last  week  with  a  cargo  of  slaves,  and  several 
vessels  are  now  fitting  oat  for  Africa.    This  horrid  trade,  notvnth* 
Ataading  the  great  exertions  of  onr  cruisers,  is  carried  on  with  groat 
activity  on  the  Coast  of  Africa.    A  small  Spanish  schooner,  lately 
captured,  oontained  83  slaves,  35  of  whom  were  young  girls.    Ou 
board  a  French  schooner,  two  females  of  eleven  y^ars  of  age  were 
found  nailed  up  in  two  casks,  without  any  aperture  through  which  air 
might  be  admitted.    Tins  inhumaa  traiiic  wears  the  amae  atrocious 
features. as  when  it  was  first  exposed  by  the  enlightened  philanthro* 
friats  of  this  country.    By  France  it  is  carried  on  to  an  alarming  ex* 
t^it:  a  private  letter  from  Bourdeanx  to  a  gentleman  at  Liverpool, 
irritten  some  time  since,  says,  ^  Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  the  in- 
formation wliich  has  reached  me  on  the  Slave  Trade,  continues  to  be 
extremely  discouraging.    By  a  letter  from  the  Havannah,  I  learn 
that  this  trade  is  carried  on  as  actively  as  ever,  and  of  late  I  am  truly 
mortified  to  find  chiefly  under  the  flag  of  France,  that  being,  it  seems^ 
tke  only  flag  which  can  now  protect  this  infamous  traffic  from  British 
«eisme.    The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  abolition  of  this  trade  hare 
^ways  been  very  formidable,  even  with  you ;  but  with  us  they  ano 
f^reatly  iocreased,  I  fear,  by  onr  not  being  able  to  reckon  on  the  sin- 
cere and  active  co-operation  of  aU  the  members  of  our  Crovemraeat 
Indeed,  some  wett*infoimed  people  of  this  place  scruple  not  to  vls- 
0«Tt,  that  the  Minister  of  Marine  hims^  (M.  Portal)  snll  has  cons»- 
^^rable  property  engaged  in  the  old  commercial  house  which  hiaiself 
fonn^ly  conducted  in  this  city,  and  which  his  nephew  continues  to 
<M>iidttet  tinder  the  firm  of  Portal  and  Co.,  a  house  which,  from  its 
ooloBsaA  coanoetions,  muAt  be  closely  linked  with  the  Slave  Trade,  if 
ii;  does  not  partake  directly  of  its  gains.    Here  also  ihey  ^peak, 
-vwiHioilt  TOftorve,  of  the  pMitcWor  interest  which  two  persons,  fiiliag 
-^r^ity  high  ofices  in  the  department  of  the  Marine  and  Colonies,  have 
i  aa  obstructing  the  exeeution  of*  our  laws  for  abolishing  the  Slave 
"Frade  ;  their  names  are  M.  Manduit  and  M.  Fopcsfier.    If  all  this  be 
t  v-«e,  asid  it  is  very  confidenHy  asserted,  it  will  at  once  explain  why 
tlae  wishes  of  my  countrymen  in  general,  as  well  h.s  of  most  of  the 
l^a-escnt  nodnistcrs,  on  this  point,  should  have  been  eluded.    I  leave 
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you  to  jttdge  how  painful  it  must  be  to  me  to  gire  you  this  infenui^ 
don.  I  wish  I  saw  any  thinji^  in  the  state  of  oar  political  aflairs  whidi 
afforded  a  better  prospect  for  the  future ;  but  circumstances  lead  me  to 
fear  that  the  wannest  partisans  of  the  Slave  Trade  are  about  to  eone 
into  power.  Our  last  elections  haye  greatiy  increased  the  number  of 
Ultra  Royalist  Deputies^  They  have  already  had  meetings  at  Paris, 
at  tiie  house  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  the  Count  de  Vaublanc,  who  was 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1815;  and  they  flatter  themselves  that  they 
shall  be  able  to  force  the  Ministers  to  act  agreeably  to  their  views  and 
principles.  This  M.  de  Vaublanc,  one  of  the  colonists,  and  the  Count 
de  Bruges,  Aide-de-Camp  of  Monsieur,  are  stated  to  be  the  two 
most  active  partisans  of  slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade/' 

London  Peace  Society, — ^This  Society  has  printed^  in  the  last-year, 
54,000  copies  of  their  six  tracts,  one  of  which.  No.  2,  ''War  incon- 
sistent with  the  Doctrine  and  Example  of  Jesus  Christ,*'  is  trandated 
into  the  Dutch  language ;  making  a  total  of  207,000  that  have  been 
printed  since  the  formation  of  the  Society .^  The  sales  and  distriho- 
tions  during  the  year  are  about  90,000.  The  amount  of  Ae  dooatioBs 
8^  subscriptions  received  this  year  is  £413.  88.  Id.,  jMA  tie 
Committee  lament  to  say,  falls  considerably  below  the  rec^pti  of  the 
previous  vear ;  and,  as  a  very  extended  field  of  labour  la  now  open 
•  to  them,  the  Committee  earnestly  solicit  the  attention  of  thtn  friends 
to  the  ooUection  of  additional  subscriptions,  without  which  diey  will 
be  unable  to  meet  the  demands  on  them,  particularly  for  die  tranab- 
tion  of  tracts  and  documents  into  foreign  languages.  New  Anxilia> 
ries  have  been  established  at  Bath,  Bristol,  Southampton,  Pljnoath, 
and  Stockton.  By  the  extracts  from  the  fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Peace  Society,  which  is  appended  to  the  IReport,  it 
appears,  that  the  Society  commenced  with  ^2  members  of  different 
religious  denominations,  which,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  had  ia- 
creased  to  173 ;  that  there  are  at  present  12  Auxiliaries,  six  of  which 
were  formed  during  the  past  year,  and  that  the  number  of  snbscribcis 
to  the  original  Society  is  547,  and  to  the  Auxiliaries,  335^  malrmy  a 
total  of  882.  This  Society  has  distributed  32,647  tracts :  13,046  were 
copies  of  the  Friend  of  Peace,  a  periodical  pamphlet,  published 

Suarterly  in  America,  which,  with  other  publications,  mast  widely 
iffuse  the  principles  of  peace,  (in  conjunction  with  the  efforts  of  the 
fifteen  Peace  Societies  established  in  America,  and  the  New  England 
Tract  Society,  which  has  published  18,000  copies  of  a  oennoa  oa 
War,)  throughout  that  continent  This  report  also  states,  that  let- 
ters, which  have  been  received  from  Ceylon,  evince  that  the  objects 
of  the  Peace  Society  have  able  and  ardent  advocates  in  India. 

State  of  Education  in  England. — ^By  returns  made  up  to  the  1st  of 
May  1820,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  England  and  Wales 
37,382  schools  of  all  descriptions,  in  which  are  educated  1,571,392 
children  of  both  sexes,  or  about  42  to  a  school.  It  is  specified,  that 
18,276  of  these  schools  are  initiatory,  and  that  14,192  are  RigUsh  or 
commercial  schools,  of  which  8,375  are  for  females.  It  also  appears, 
that  the  church  catechism  is  taught  in  22,581  schools ;  that  the  systems 
of  Bell  and  Lancaster  have  been  more  or  less  adopted  in  1,411 ;  tet 
Phillips's  interrogative  system  of  questions  witnout  answers,  has 
been  introduced  into  3,682 ;  and  Pestaloni's  system  of  oral  analysis 
into  1 ;  and  that  the  French  Language  is  taught  in  7,590 ;  and  the 
dead  languages  in  3,377.  The  nunmer  of  persons  employed  in  educa- 
tion, as  masters,  governesses,  assistants,  and  private  tutors,  is  esti- 
mated  at  56,330. 
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Gregory  THE  Greek  Patriarch. — The  pious  and  venerable  Patri- 
arch ofCoastantinopIe,who,on£aster-day  last,  fell  a  victim  to  the  in- 
fataation  and  revenge  of  the  populace,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  was  a 
native  of  Peloponnesus.  He  was  first  consecrated  to  the  Archiepis- 
copal  See  of  Smyrna,  where  he  left  honourable  testimonials  of  his 
piety  and  Christian  virtues.  Translated  to  the  Patriarchal  throne  of 
Constantinople,  he  occupied  it  at  three  distinct  periods,  for  under  the 
Mussulman  despotism  was  introduced  and  perpetuated  the  antica- 
nonical  custom  of  frequently  changing  the  head  of  the  Greek  clergy. 
During  his  first  Patriarchate  he  had  the  happiness  to  save  the  Greek 
Christians  from  the  fury  of  the  Divan,  who  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  make  that  people  responsible  for  the  French  expedition  into 
^?yP^*  He  succeeded  in  preserving  his  countrymen  from  the  hatred 
of  the  Turks,  but  he  was  not  the  better  treated  for  his  interposition ; 
— the  Turkish  Government  banished  him  to  Mount  Athos.  Recalled 
to,  his  See  some  years  after,  he  was  again  exposed  to  great  danger 
in  consequence  of  the  war  with  Russia:  and  on  the  appearance  of  an 
English  fleet  off  Constantinople,  was  exiled  anew  to  Mount  Athos, 
and  once  more  ascended  the  throne,  on  which  he  terminated  his  ca- 
reer.^ This  prelate  invariably  manifested  the  most  rigid  observance 
of  his  sacred  duties ;  and  in  private  life  was  plain,  affable,  virtuous, 
and  of  an  exemplary  life.  To  him  the  merit  is  ascribed  of  establish- 
ing a  patriarchate  press.  He  has  left  a  numerous  collection  of  pas- 
toral letters  and  sermons,  which  evince  his  piety  and  distinguished 
talents.  He  translated  and  printed  in  modem  Greek,  with  annota- 
tions, the  Epistles  of  the  Aposties.  He  lived  like  a  father  among  his 
diocesans,  and  the  sort  of  death  he  died  adds  greatly  to  their  sorrow 
and  veneration  for  his  memory.  This  Prelate  had  not  taken  the  least 
share  in  tiie  insurrection  of  the  Greeks ;  he  had  even  pronounced  an 
anathema  against  the  authors  of  tiie  rebellion ;  an  anatnema  dictated, 
indeed,  by  tiie  Mussulmen's  sabres,  but  granted,  to  prevent  the  effu- 
sion of  blood,  and  the  massacre  of  the  Greek  Christians.  When  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Connor,  agent  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  was  at 
Constantinople  in  1819,  he  was  introduced  to  this  venerable  Patri- 
arch as  an  EngHsh  Clergyman.  *^  He  received  me  (says  Mr.  C.)  very 
kindly;  and  after  conversing  some  time  on  literary  topics,  parti- 
cularly on  the  affinity  of  various  languages,  about  which  he  was  very 
inquisitive,  I  made  him  acquainted  with  the  existence  and  state  of  the 
Bible  Society.  He  approved  of  it.  On  my  mentioning  that  I  had  in 
Para,  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  12  languages,  he  seemed  surprised, 
and  intimated  a  wish  to  see  some  of  them.  The  same  day  I  sent 
liim  copies  of  some  of  the  translations  which  I  possessed.  He  was 
liighly  gratified,  and  expressed  his  thanks  in  writing.  I  was  glad  to 
hear  tiie  other  day,  thathe  had  already  sent  the  copieswhich  I  gave  him, 
to  some  of  his  distant  friends,  of  high  rank  in  the  church,  as  a  valua- 
ble present.''  His  subsequent  exertions  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures amongst  the  churches  of  which  he  was  the  head,  must  be  well 
known  to  every  friend  of  the  Bible  Society,and  Missionary  exertions. 
^*  Lamented  Gregory'* — wrote  Mr.  Connor  on  learning  his  melancholy 
fate,  whilst  in  quarantine  atAncona,  in  his  way  homeward  from  Tur- 
key— ''  my  heart  ached  as  I  listened  to  the  account  of  his  death.  He 
**  was  indeed  a  true  friend  of  the  Bible  Society.  I  had  frequentiy 
**  the  privilege  of  visiting  him ;  and  the  first  question  which  he  gene- 
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*'  rally  asked  me  was,  *  What  news  from  the  Bible  Society  ?  How  does 
"  it  go  on?'  I  sat  some  time  with  him,  the  day  before  my  depattare 
'*  from  Constantinople ;  and  as  I  bade  him  farewell,  he  expressed  his 
''  hope  to  see  me  again  ere  long."  They  cannot,  however,  meet 
again  on  earth ;  may  they  hereafter  meet  in  heayen ! 

Marquis  op  Londonderry. — In  justice  to  so  patriotic  and  benevo- 
lent a  character,  removed  from  an  extended  sphere  of  usefulness,  when 
Ireland  stands,  alas,  but  in  too  much  need  of  such  friends,  amongst  the 
rich  and  noble  of  her  neglected  and  deserted  land,  we  cannot  but  add 
the  following  pleasing  particulars  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Liondondeny, 
to  the  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  excellencies  of  his  character  inserted 
in  a  former  number  of  our  work. — During  the  last  years  of  the  life  of 
this  excellent  man,  his  contribution  to  the  poor  every  Sunday  was  £3.. 
while  that  of  the  other  different  members  of  his  family  amounted  to 
nearly  as  much ;  and  those  sums  were  not  merely  contributed  when 
they  attended  Uieir  place  of  worahip,  but,  was  any  member  of  the 
family  prevented,  by  mdisposition  or  the  severity  of  the  weather,  from 
attending  divine  service  (and  nothing  but  serious  indisposifiioD,  or 
the  very  worst  of  weather,  ever  prevented  this),  the  poor  were  not 
thereby  losers, — their  contribution  was  regularly  sent  to  the  Mims- 
ter  or  Churchwardens,  with  a  note  explaining  the  cause  of  their  ab- 
sence ;  in  addition  to  whch,  his  Lordship  j^aid  an  annual  subscription 
of  90  guineas  to  the  committee  for  managing  the  funds  of  the  poor  of 
the  parish  of  Newtownards,  and  similar  subscriptions  to  each  of  the 
other  parishes  in  which  he  had  estates^^ — He  fre<juently  desired  the 
Clergyman  of  the  former  to  apply  to  him  at  any  time  when  the  funds 
might  not  be  sufficient  to  relieve  the  actual  necessities  of  the  poor, 
and  that  he  would  make  up  the  deficiencies ;  and  by  those  subscrip- 
tions the  Committee  were  enabled  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor  ia 
a  manner  quite  unprecedented  in  Ireland.  And  if  to  this  we  add  the 
relief  afforded  at  ^e  mansion  of  this  noble  family,  and  also  by  private 
donations  from  the  different  members  of  it  to  the  neighbounng  poor, 
we  may  form  a  slight  estimate  how  much  the  loss  vnll  be  felt  by  those 
unfortunate  members  of  society.  The  last  act  of  this  Nobleman  is  of 
a  nature  which  particularly  deserves  to  be  recorded :  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, that  his  Lordship  was  privately  interred  in  |he  Camily  vault, 
none  but  his  domestics  attending:  the  reason  he  gave  for  this  direc- 
tion was,  that  the  money  which  would  be  expended  on  a  publie 
funeral  would  be  much  better  laid  out  on  the  poor ;  *  and  he  ac- 
cordingly desired  that  the  sum  of  £100,  which  he  conceived  his  fime> 
ral  might  cost,  should  be  distributed  among  the  poor  of  the  parish  of 
Newtownards,  where  his  principal  estate  lay ;  wmch  sum  wzb  accord- 
ingly so  approriated,  together  with  an  additional  som  of  £100.  to  the 
poor  of  the  other  parishes  (in  the  county)  in  which  he  had  estates,  in 
proportion  to  their  extent ;  the  latter  sum  being  given  by  the  present 
MarquiSy  that  the  poor  on  the  whole  of  his  father's  estate  might  be  put 
on  the  same  footing.  It  was  the  usual  practice  of  his  Lordship  to  settle 
all  the  disputes  and  differences  of  his  numerous  tenantry,  thereby 
preventing  their  having  i:ecourse  to  law,  and  often  ruining  bo^ 
parties ;  with  this  view  he  always  encouraged  any  tenant,  who  con* 
sidered  himself  aggrieved  by  another,  to  apply  in  the  first  inatanee  t» 
him,  and  having  called  the  other  before  him,  he  heard  their  stories, 
and  then  endeavoured  to  reconcile  them.  If,  however,  he  failed  hi 
this,  he  then  summoned  the  witnesses  on  both  sides,  examined  all 
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parties  with  Uie  most  persevering  patience,  careless  whetiier  it  re* 
quired  one,  two,  three,  or  more  days,  and  having  smuned  up  the 
whole,  be  then  pronounced  his  deci;iioD,  giving  at  the  same  time 
such  powerful  aiid  substantial  reasons  for  it,  .as,  though  they  mighc 
fail  of  satisfying  the  person  against  whom  the  decision  was  made, 
yet  generally  cajried  eonviction,  even  to  him,  that  it  was  founded  in 
equity ;  and  it  seldom  happened  that  any  appeal  was  made  from  tins 
decision  to  a  Court  of  Iaw  ;  and  wherever  it  did  so  happen,  his  Lord- 
ship's decision  was  always ooofinned.  And  to  this  alone  we  most  at< 
tribute  a  singular  fact, — ^that  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  not  a 
single  attorney  found  it  his  interest  to  settle  on  his  Lordship's  exten- 
tive  estate  in  the  county  of  Down ;  comprising  a  large  district  of 
country,  (together  with  the  populous  towns  of  Newtownards,  contain- 
ing between  three  and  four  thousand  inhabitants,  and  Comber,  ooik* 
taining  from  one  to  two  thousand)  and  a  most  numerous,  wealthy, 
and  respectable  yeomanry,  such  as  in  other  districts  have  often  given 
bread  to  half  a  dozen.  Lord  Londonderry  was  born  Sept.  27, 1739 — 
He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Lady  S.  F,  Seymour  (daughter  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  by  whom  he  had  Robert  Viscount  Castlere^h, 
now  Marquis  of  Londonderry,)  and  in  1775  to  Lady  Frances  Pratt, 
(eldest  daughter  of  the  £ari  of  Camden,)  by  whom  he  had  no  less 
than  11  children. 


Father  Plowden. — ^The  Rev.  Chas.  Plowdcn,  D.  D.,  was  a  descen- 
dant from  the  celebrated  lawyer  of  that  name,  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Dr.  Plowden  was  born  at  Plowden  Hall,  in 
Shropshire,  and  educated  at  the  school  of  St.  Ignatius  at  St.  Omers, 
where  he  completed  his  studies,  took  his  degrees,  and  entered  into 
orders  in  the  Catholic  Church.  He  was  afterwards  tutor,  and  even- 
tually principal  of  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Stonyhurst,  in  Lancashire : 
and  it  was  on  his  return  from  a  journey  to  Rome,  on  the  business  of 
that  institution,  that  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill  and  died,  at  Jagers, 
on  the  frontiers  of  France.  He  was  a  most  active  man  in  propagat- 
ing the  tenets  of  his  faith,  and  promoting  the  interests  of  his  order. 
On  his  return  from  college,  he  was  taken  as  tutor  into  the  distin- 
guished Catholic  family  of  the  Welds,  of  Lulworth  Castle,  in  Dor- 
setshire, and  promoted  his  views  wilii  such  success  as  to  induce 
three  sons,  and  as  many  daughters,  of  the  family,  to  retire  from  the 
world,  and  embrace  the  monastic  tife.  A  great  part  of  their  wealth 
was  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Jesuit  brotherhood  at  Stonjjrhurst. 
Dr.  Plowden  was  a  bigoted  Catholic,  as  well  as  a  subtle  Jesuit,  and 
opposed  with  all  his  might  the  taking  of  the  oath  denying  tiie  tempo- 
ral authority  of  the  Pope,  introduced  into  one  of  the  emaneipatiiig 
bills  of  1790;  and  now  taken  by  most  of  Roman  Catholics:  on  tlus 
occasion,  he  published  ''  Letters  to  Charles  Butler,  Esq.,  W.  Craise, 
H.  Clifford,  and  W.  Throckmorton,"  8vo.,  1796.  He  alto  procured  a 
synod  to  be  held,  in  which  the  deviations  of  Dr.  Geddes,  Dr.  Benring- 
ton,  and  some  others  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  from  what  was  considered 
the  faith  of  the  church,  was  severely  censured.  In  connection  wiA 
these  proceedings,  he  printed  ''  Remarks  on  the  Writings  of  Joseph 
Berrington,  addressed  to  the  Catholic  Clergy/'  and  was  also  the 
author  of  "  Considerations  on  the  Modem  Opinions  of  the  Fallibility 
of  the  Pope,"  of  whose  pretensions  he  was  a  most  staunch  supporter, 
and  of  some  Letters  in  the  Bristol  Journal,  and  other  Newspapers,  on 
the  Catholic  question,  and  the  suppression  and  revival  of  his  order. 
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The  writer  of  this  brief  notice  conversed  with  him  a  year  or  two 
before  his  death,  when  he  was  particularly  anxious  to  induce  him  tu 
make  a  favourable  representation  to  certain  members  of  the  Legii* 
lature  inimical  to  them,  of  the  views  and  conduct  of  the  Jesuits. 


JRbar-Admiral  Burney. — November  17.  Suddenly,  in  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  at  his  house  in  James-street,  Buoldngham  Gate,  in  the  72d 
year  of  his  age.  Rear- Admiral  Burney,  F.  R.  S.,  eldest  son  of  the  cele- 
brated historian  of  music,  and  brother  to  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Buney, 
one  of  the  first  scholars  of  his  age,  and  to  Madame  D'Arblay,  better 
known  as  Miss  Burney,  still  as  a  novelist  in  high  repute.  Admiral 
Bumej  entered  the  navy  at  a  very  early  age,  and  accompanied 
Captain  Cook  in  his  two  last  voyages  of  circumnavigation ;  ia  the 
first  as  a  midshipman,  in  the  second  as  a  lieutenant.  As  an  oflieer  he 
was  remarkable,  even  in  times  when  severity  of  discipline  was  more 
in  vogue  in  the  navy,  than  it  now  is,  for  his  great  humanity  aad 
kindness  to  those  under  bis  command.  The  same  disposition  uni- 
formly characterized  him  in  private  life,  in  which  he  was  also  dis- 
tinguished for  the  simplicity  and  kindness  of  his  manners — ^tfae  cheer- 
fulness of  his  disposition — genuine  humour  in  conversation^  and  a 
hospitality,  reiJ  in  its  nature,  though  antiqaaled  in  the  mode  of  its 
exhibition.  How  highly  he  was  esteemed  for  his  Social  qualities  and 
moral  virtue  by  Dr.  Johnson,  is  evident  from  the  following  extract  of 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  on  Captain  Bumey's  promotion  to  tiie  rank 
of  Post-Captain,  and  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  Bristol,  a 
ship  of  50  guns,  in  1781 : — "  I  am  willing  to  hear  that  there  is  ha^t- 
''  ness  in  the  world,  and  delight  to  think  on  the  pleasure  diffbsed 
**  among  the  Burneys.  I  question  if  any  ship  upon  the  ocean  goes 
''  out  attended  with  more  good  wishes,  than  that  which  carries  thefate 
*^  of  Burney.  I  love  all  that  breed  whom  I  can  be  said  to  know ;  and 
'*  one  or  two  whom  I  hardly  know,  I  love  upon  credit,  and  love 
**  them  because  they  love  each  other."  Such  affectionate  esteem  this 
gallant  officer  continued  to  enjoy  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  from  a 
wide  circle  of  friends,  by  whom  his  virtues  will  long  be  remembered, 
and  his  death  be  sincerely  deplored.  Nor  has  the  public  sustaii^  a 
trifling  loss  in  his  removal.  He  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  scienti- 
fic geogpraphers  which  England  has  yet  produced,  as  was  fuUy  proved 
by  his  laborious,  accurate,  and  voluminous  history  of  Voyages  of 
Discovery,  his  account  of  the  Eastern  Navigations^  of  the  Russians^ 
and  other  works. 


.    Thomas  Batbm an,  M.  D. — ^The  following  particulars  of  this  eminent 

Ehysician  were  originally  inserted  in  the  Christian  Observer,  and 
ave  since,  by  permission  of  the  conductors  of  that  excellent  work, 
been  reprinted  for  general  circulation,  by  Mr.  Butterworth.  By  that 
^  gentleman,  a  copy  of  the  memoir  has  been  handed  to  us,  and  we 
gladly  give  a  place  in  our  journal  to  a  narrative  which  cannot  be  too 
widely  known,  especially  amongst  those  who  are  apt  to  value  learn- 
ing to  the  detnment  of  that  vrisdom  which  is  from  above.  To  the  brief 
notice  of  his  deaUi,  inserted  in  the  Fifth  Number  of  our  work,  we  only 
add,  by  way  of  introduction,  that,  besides  the  works  of  which  he  was 
there  stated  to  have  been  the  author,  he  conducted  the  medical 
department  of  Dr.  Rees's  Encyclopedia,  and  was  joint  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal.  His  zeal  and  ability  in  superintending 
a  Public  Dispensary,  and  the  House  of  Recovery  or  Fever  Hospital, 
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in  London,  were  highly  beneficial  to  those  institutions,  an^  to  the 
pubiio. 

The  late  l>t.  Bateman  settled  in  London  soon  after  his  gradaation 
at  Edinbnrghinthe  year  1901 ;  and  his  professional  merits  being  verY 
coMderable,  he  was  speedily  eleeted  physician  to'  two  public  instil 
tatioittS«-a  large  Dispensary,  and  the  House  of  Recovery  for  Fever. 
He  Gonttnved  to  distinguish  himself,  as  he  had  done  in  Edinburgh* 
by  his  seal  and  industry  in  the  porsoit  of  science  and  literature ; 
thongh  he  oontrived  to  mix  with  his  severer  studies  a  large  portieM  of 
the  dissipalions  of  gay  society,'  and  canted  with  him,  into  both  these 
opposite  pursuits,  an  energy  of  mind  and  of  feeling  which  rendered 
Inm  more  than  oidinaiily  susceptible  of  the  cnfoyments  which  either 
of  them  can  afford.  He  always  retained  a  high  "  sense  of  honour,'* 
as  H  is  called,  uid  was  strictly  careful  to  avoid,  in  all  his  conduct, 
every  thing  that  the  world  esteems  discreditable.  He  lived,  however, 
to  see  and  to  fbel,  what  at  that  time  he  had  no  ooneeption  of,  how 
meagre  a  system  of  morality  is  that  which  the  world  is  satisfied  with, 
eoniparsd  with  the  comprehensive  morality  of  the  Gospel — ^that 
Chmtian  holiness,  without  which  '*  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.*' 
His  hnbAts  of  MIe  thus  eoaenrring  with  the  natural  c<Hrruption  of  the 
human  heart,  and  estranginghim  more  and  more  from  €rod,  he  soon  be- 
came confivmed  in  his  leaning  to  the  wretched  doctrine  of  materi^sm, 
whidi  he  had  been  already  tempted  to  adopt  during  the  pursuit  of 
Us  amalemieal  and  physiolegieal  studies  at  Bdinburp^h.  This  la> 
■Mutable  tendeney  was  strongly  increased  by  the  society,  which  he 
now  fell  into,  of  some  men  of  considerable  talent,  who  had  already 
espoused  all  the  principles  of  that  unphilosophical,  as  weU  as  un- 
christian ajrstem ;  and,  though  never  able  filljf  to  embrace  tht>se 
opinions  huiself,  he  was  yet  sufllciently  influenced  by  them  to 
become  sceptical  respecting  the  truth  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  was 
therelbre  of  course  a  stranger  to  the  hopes,  as  well  as  negligent  of 
the  dvtiee,  of  Christianity. 

In  the  summer  of  1816,  his  health  began  to  decline,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  complaint  in  his  eyes  came  on,  which  threatened  loss 
of  ni|^,  and  precluded  him  from  all  his  accustomed  sources  of 
oe«o»ailloii  and  amusement.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  writer 
of  this  memoir  became  his  constant  companion  and  attendant;  and 
for  four  years  had  the  misery  of  witnessing  his  total  estranxement 
fntm  €k)id  and  rdigion.  His  health  continuing  to  decline,  he  left 
London  in  Jidy  18U^  with  an  intention  of  trying  the  effect  of  asulphu* 
reons  waterat  Aiiddleton,in  the  eounty  of  Durham,  on  his  debilitated 
oonstitntion.  He  was  taken  ill  on  the  road,  aad  with  difficulty 
ranched  a  village  near  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire;  where  he  was 
oblignd  to  fcmain  during  the  following  vrkiter;  and  finding,  at 
lenglfl^  thnl  his  healthreqinred  the  saciifiee,  be  finally  determined  not 
tn  attempt  returning  to  London.  He  had  for  s<Hne  time  be^i  subject 
to  attacks  of  the  most  alarming  nervous  languor,  during  which  ho 
was  thooght  by  all  around  him,  as  well  as  by  himself,  to  be  dying ; 
and  tlmse  now  retamed  upon  him  continually,  especially  after  using 
tlie  least  bodily  exertion.  During  the  winter  he  was  considerably 
better;  but  on  the  return  of  warm  weather,  early  m  the  spring  of 
1890^  he  had  a  sevens  nttaek  of  langnor  after  a  short  ride.  His  dread 
of  tii0se  atiaefcs  wassogreat,  and  they  were  breoghton  so  frequently 
hf  Hie  smallest  latigve,  ^at  he  gvadnally  vetinqaished  all  exertion, 
an  be  sNrSB  believed  that  the  exhaustion  which  would  be  produced  by 
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the  eflbrt  of  walking  across  a  room,  migbt  prove  fatal*    It  was  oa 
Sunday,  the  9th  of  April,  that  he  first  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  of 
religion.    He  had  passed  the  whole  of  the  day  in  a  state  of  extraor- 
^ary  suffering,  from  languor,  and  a  variety  of  nervous  feeimgs, 
which  he  always  said  it  was  impossible  to  desmbe,  fkither  tlian  that 
they  were  inconceivably  painfol  and  distressing ;  and  he  went  to 
bed  at  nirht  with  a  firm  persuasion  that  he  should  never  afain  quit 
it ;  and,  In  fact,  he  did  confine  himself  to  it  for  the  following  three 
weeks,  from  the  mere  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of  exertioB. 
Religion  was  a  subject  which,  for  many  reasons,  nad  never  been  dis- 
cussed between  us.    Though  the  tenour  of  his  fife  had  made  me  but 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  his  ndnd,  he  had  always  avoided 
any  declaration  of  his  opinions,  knowing  the  pain  it  would  give  me 
to  hear  them.    He  was  habitually  fond  of  argument,  and  stilled  in 
it ;  and  I  knew  that  I  was  ^uite  incompetent  to  argue  with  him.    I 
considered  too  that  the  habit  of  disputing  in  favour  of  any  opinion, 
only  serves,  in  general,  to  rivet  it  more  firmly  in  the  mind;  men 
commonly  findin{^  their  own  arguments  more  convincing  than  those 
of  their  adversanes.    And,  above  all,  I  knew  that  this  was  a  case 
in  which  mere  argument  must  always  be  insuflicient,— 46r  '^  it  is  with 
the  heart  that  man  believeth  unto  righteousness :"  and  in  most,  if  mt 
all,  cases  of  scepticism,  the  will  and  the  affections  need  to  be  set 
right  even  more  than  the  understanding;  and  upon  these,  aiguaMnt 
can  have  no  influence.    On  the  evening  of  the  day  I  have  UMiSioiied, 
Dr.  Bateman  had  been  expressing  to  me  his  conviction  that  he 
could  not  live  much  longer,  and  complaining  of  the  dreadful  nervous 
sensations  which  continually  harassed  him ;  and  then  he  added : 
**  But  all  these  sufferings  are  a  just  punishment  for  my  lonf^  scepti- 
cism, and  neglect  of  God  and  religion."    'Hiis  led  to  a  coaversaiMB, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  observed,  that  medical  men  were  very 
generally  sceptical ;  and  that' the  mischief  arose  from  what  he  eonsi- 
dered  a  natural  tendency  of  some  of  their  studies  to  lead  to  mate- 
rialism.   I  replied,  that  the  mischief  appeared  tome  to  originate  rather 
in  their  neglect  to  examine  into  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  tlie  Bibie, 
mi  «n  acttutl  revehiionfram  €hd;  because,  if  a  firm  conviction  of  flmt 
were  once  establisheo,  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  must  be  para- 
mount ;  and  the  tendency  of  all  inferior  studies,  m  oppositioii  to  thnr 
declarations,  could  have  no  weight    He  said,  he  b<^eved  I  was 
right,  and  that  he  had  in  fact  been  intending  to  exanune  fdUy  iaio 
the  subject,  when  the  complaint  in  his  eyes  came  on,  and  shat  hna 
out  from  reading.    Our  conversation  ended  in  his  pemiittiaig>  mm  io 
read  to  him  the  first  of  Seotf  s  ''  Essays  on  the  most  Important  Sob- 
jects  in  Religion,"  which  treats  of  ^  The  Divine  Inspvatioii  of  tiw 
Scriptures."    He  listened  with  intense  earnestness;  and  wlien  it 
was  concluded,  exclaimed :  ^This  is  demonstratioD !  ccnpiete  de- 
monstration t"    He  then  asked  me  to  read  him  the  aoeoont  given  ia 
the  New  Testament  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour ;  wtJeh  I  dkl 
from  all  the  four  Evangelists.    I  read  also  many  other  paasagea  cvf 
Scripture,  with  some  of  which  he  was  extremely  struck ;  eapeeudy 
with  that  declaration,  that  ^  the  natural  man  receivetii  not  ihe 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him:  nes- 
ther  can  he  know  them,  because  tiiey  are  spiritually  diseemed.'* 
(1  Cor.  ii.  14.)    For  two  or  three  days  he  shewed  inereaidag  interest 
in  the  subject  of  religion ;  and  I  read  to  him. eontinnally  &e  Scaip- 
tnres^  and  other  books  which  seemed  to  me  best  ealeolated  to  givw 
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Urn  the  iiifonMitioii  he  thirsted  for.  When  I  went  into  his  room,  a 
few  mornings  after^  he  said:  '^  It  is  quite  impossible  to  describe  to 
yea  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  my  mind :  I  feel  as  if  a  new 
woild  was  opened  to  me,  and  all  the  interests  and  pursuits  of  tJUg 
have  faded  into  nothing  in  comparison  with  it.  They  seem  so  mean, 
and  paltry^  and  insignificant,  that  my  blindness,  in  living  so  long  inv- 
mersed  in  them,  and  devoted  to  them,  is  quite  inconceivable  and 
astonishing  to  myself/'  He  often  expressed,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
and  with  many  tears,  his  deep  repentance,  and  his  abhorrence  of 
himself  for  his  former  sinful  life  and  rebellion  against  €rod ;  but  he 
seemed  to  have  from  the  first  so  clear  a  view  of  the  all-suificieney  of 
the  Saviour's  atonement,  and  of  the  Christian  scheme  of  salvation, 
as  freed  him  at  onoe  from  that  distrust  of  forgiveness  which  b  so  apt 
to  i^Dict  persons  at  the  first  sight  of  their  sins,  and  of  the  purity  and 
holiness  of  Him  *'  with  whom  they  have  to  do.''  The  self-abasing 
views  winch  he  entertained  of  himself,  necessarily  enhanced  his 
sense  of  the  pardoning  love  and  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  thus 
gradously  extended  to  him:  and  which  he  felt  so  strongly,  that  he 
was  filled  with  die  liveliest  emotions  of  gratitude  and  joy;  and  in  this 
happy  state  he  continued  for  several  days. 

He  soon,  however,  experienced  an  afflicting  reverse  of  feeling. 
One  evening  I  left  him  to  visit  a  near  relative,  at  that  time  confined 
to  her  room  in  a  precarious  state  of  health ;  and  his  mother,  who  had 
been  In  attendance  upon  her,  took  my  place  at  the  bedHside  of  her 
son.  Dr.  Bateman  told  her,  that  I  had  been  reading  to  him  various 
detached  portions  of  Scripture,  and  that  he  now  wished  to  hear  the 
New  Testament  read  regnlariy  through  from  the  beginning.  She  conse- 
quentiy  began  to  read,  and  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  tenth  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew,  when  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  that  he  could  not 
believe  in  the  miracles  of  the  Saviour,  and.  that  therefore  he  must 
perish  for  ever.*  This  suggestion  of  his  spiritual  enemy  threw  bin 
into  a  state  of  the  most  dreadful  anguish,  and  I  was  immediately  sent 
for  to  his  bed-side.  On  my  arrival,  he  had  become  a  littie  more  com- 
posed, but  was  still  in  peat  agitation ;  and  was  praying  in  agony  to 
be  saved,  and  not  to  be  given  up  to  this  dreadful  state  of  unbelief. 
To  comfort  his  mind,  we  said  what  we  oould  fh>m  Scripture,  and 
from  the  experience  of  other  Christians :  and  he  was  a  littie  relieved 
by  hearing  some  passages  from  an  Bssay  in  the  volume,  before 
mentieiied,  '*  On  the  Warfare  and  Experience  of  Believers ;"  finding 
that  his  was  not,  as  he  had  supposed,  a  case  of  new  occurrence ;  but 
that  tiie  author  of  that  work  was  abready  acquainted  with  its  symp* 
toms,  and  augured  favourably  of  tiiem,  as  often  accompanying  the 
progress  of  religion  in  the  soul.  StiU  the  idea  timt  his  death  was  fast 
approaching,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  of  his  mind  being  convinced 
before  it  arrived,  quite  overwhelmed  him.  Feeling  ourselves  to  be  very 
inadequate  guides  and  comforters  in  tiiese  afilicting  circumstances, 
we  gladly  adopted  a  suggestion  of  a  friend,  that  we  should  request  a 
nei^bouring  clergyman  of  piety  and  judgment  to  visit  him.  Dr. 
Bateman  himself  grasped  eagerly  at  the  proposal,  and  I  wrote  im- 
mediately to  the  clerg^yman  in  question ;  but  be  was  from  home,  and 

*  It  needs  scarcely  to  be  pointed  out,  how  much  more  properly  this 
might  be  called  temptatian  to  unbelief,  than  «it^/ie/' itself.  While  the 
dillienlty  of  believing  was  felt,  the  awful  consequences  of  not  believing 
were  folly  admitted ;  that  is,  were  firmly  b^Heved, 
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was  not  expected  to  retani  for  two  or  tihree  weeks.  A  few  d^ 
after  this  unwelcome  intelligence,  Dr.  Bateman  told  me,  he  Ind  do 
doubt  tiiis  disappointment  was  for  his  good ;  and  that  it  was  better 
for  him  to  be  left  to  himself,  ss  he  (fid  not  think  any  tiling  oonhl  hate 
eoniinced  him  so  fully  of  ike  efileaey  ofprtn^ery  as  the  sensible  relief 
which  he  experienced  from  it  during  tiiose  conflicts  of  doubt  and  n»> 
belief  with  which  his  mind  continued  to  be  harassed.  He  added, 
that  he  now  spent  whole  nights  in  prayer.  He  felt  perfectly  assured 
that  these  doubts  were  the  suggestions  of  the  great  adversary  of 
souls,  and  r^narked,  that  they  were  Tividly  and  manifestly  darted,  as 
it  were,  into  his  mind,  instead  of  arising  mm  his  own  reflections,  or 
resulting  from  any  train  of  reasoning ;  and  the  absurdity  of  thos,  in 
many  instances,  was  so  obTious,  tbat  his  judgment  deteeted  it  at 
once,  though  he  still  had  not  power  to  drive  them  from  the  htM  thc^ 
took  on  his  imagination,  or  to  bamsh  them,  for  the  time,  froui  Ujs 
thoughts.  These  paroxysms  of  ^stress  and  confliet,  which  some- 
times lasted  many  hours,  he  continued  snliject  to  for  about  a  fort, 
night:  but  tiiey  gradually  became  less  long  and  violent,  and  he 
expeiieneed  increasingly  great  relief  Iron  prayer  during  their  eon. 
tinnance;  till  at  lengQi  they  subsided  entirely,  and  left  hb  nund 
satisfied  on  all  those  points  which  had  before  presented  so  sMmy 
obstacles  to  his  belief. 

About  this  time  he  received  an  unexpected  visit  firons  a  medical 
friend,  whose  piety  and  truly  Christian  character  distinguish  him  still 
more  than  his  eminent  abilities  and  professional  skill,  nis  gentle- 
man, with  great  diflleulty,  succeeded  in  persuading  Idm  that  he  was 
by  no  means  in  that  state  of  danger  and  debility  wlach  he  had  appii»- 
headed,  and  that  he  had  the  power  of  taking  exercise  if  he  oould  but 
exert  sufllcient  resolution  to  attempt  it.  Bxperiment  convinced  him 
that  this  opinion  was  correct:  he  was  prevailed  npon  to  leave  his 
bed,  and  in  a  veiy  few  days  was  able  to  be  some  hours  daily  in  the 
open  air,  and  to  take  considerable  exerdse ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  from  this  time  he  had  no  return  of  languor  after  fatigue,  except 
in  one  instance.  Thus  was  he  delivered,  by  the  gracious  providenee 
of  God,  from  those  overwhelming  appr^ensions  of  immediate  death 
which  had  been  so  instramental  in  bringing  him  to  Christ,  as  soon  as 
tihey  had  effected  that  blessed  purpose.  He  now  rarely  spoke  of  the 
state  of  his  mind  and  foeliimps ;  for  bjuA  was  the  extreme  reserve  of 
his  character,  that  it  oould  only  be  overcome  by  deep  and  powetfot 
emotions ;  and  when  no  longer  agitated  by  these,  he  retumed  to  hb 
natural  habits,  and  was  silent  on  the  subject  that  most  deeply  inie^ 
rested  bim.  Still  it  was  abundantlv  evident  that  it  did  interest  Mm. 
Tlie  avidity  with  which  he  listened  to  the  word  of  Ck>d-*4us  cuger- 
ness  to  attend  public  worship  (which  for  many  years  he  had  entirely 
neglected,)  and  the  heartfelt  and  devout  interest  which  he  obvious^ 
took  in  the  service — his  enlarged  and  active  benevolence— the diaiq^ 
whfoh  had  taken  place  in  his  tastes,  inclinations,  and  puranits — aH 
testified  that  he  was  indeed  *^  brought  out  of  darimess  into 
tight:"  ^*old  tinngs  had  passed  away,  and  all  things  hud 


In  the  course  of  the  summer  his  healtii  and  strength  were  consi- 
derably recnuted :  but  towards  the  <do8e  of  it,  a  little  over-exeilioB 
in  walking  brought  on  an  accession  of  fover,  and  a  gi^sat  aggravaliou 
of  all  the  symptoms  of  his  disorder;  but  still  he  continual  ahloto 
take  a  little  exercise.    While  he  remained  in  the  oouutry  he  hi^ 
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much  leiive,  which  was  devoted  entirely  to  teligioiift  reading;  for 
eveiy  other  subject  had  now  become  insipid  and  uninteresting  to 
him ;  and  never  did  the  pursuits  of  science  and  literature  afford  him 
such  vivid  enjovment  as  he  now  received  from  these  hallowed  studies. 
In  November  he  removed  to  Whitbv  for  the  winter:  and  his  health 
continued  in  much  the  same  state  till  a  short  time  before  Christmas^ 
when  a  walk,  rather  longer  thim  usual,  again  produced  increased 
fever  and  debility ;  and  from  that  period  his  strengdi  and  appetite 
visibly  declined,  while  his  spirit  was  as  visibly  ripening  for  heaven* 
His  faith  and  patience  were  strengtiiened ;  his  hope  was  increased ; 
his  charity  enlarged :  yet  he  was  naturally  so  extremely  reserved  in 
the  expression  of  his  feelings,  that  he  rarely  spoke  of  them,  till  within 
the  last  month  of  his  life,  when  he  rejoiced  ^*  with  a  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory/'  which  bore  down  all  opposition ;  for  he  experi- 
enced a  happiness  to  which  all  the  accumulated  enjoyments  of  his 
whole  previous  life  could  bear  no  proportion  or  comparison,  even 
that  *'  peace  of  God,"  which  *'  passeth  all  understanding,"  and  which 
must  be  felt,  or  at  least  witnessed,  in  order  to  form  any  just  concep- 
tion of  its  nature  and  effects.    What  a  striking  example  did  our  dy- 
ing friend  now  exhibit  to  us !    From  his  early  youth  he  had  devoted 
himself  with  delight  and  industry  to  the  aequisition  of  knowledge  and 
the  pursuits  of  literature  and  science ;  and  he  had  ''  had  his  rtwmrd" 
in  the  honour  and  reputation  which  his  success  procured  for  hun, 
a  reward  which  he  keenly  enjoyed  and  very  highly  prised.    Those 
who  have  known  only  the  pleasures  which  arise  from  worldly  grati- 
fications, surely  ought  to  recollect,  that,  being  confessedly  ignorant 
of  those  spiritual  eiyoyments  which  they  despise,  they  cannot  bo 
competent  to  decide  upon  their  reality  or  their  value :  it  belongs  only 
to  those  who  have  experienced  both^  to  appreciate  either.    And  how 
did  Dr.  Bateman  appreciate  them?    In  contrasting,  as  he  firequentlj 
did,  his  present  happiness  with  all  that  he  had  formerly  eiyoyed  and 
called  happiness,  he  seemed  always  at  a  loss  to  find  words  to  express 
how  poor,  and  mean,  and  despicable  all  earthly  gratifications  ap- 
peared to  him,  when  compared  with  that  ''joy  and  peace  in  believ- 
ing," which  now  filled  his  soul:  and  ''one  particle  of  whicfi,"  he 
8<Mnetimes  said,  '^  ten  thousand  worlds  would  not  tempt  him  to  part 
with."    And  it  should  be  remembered,  that  this  wAs  not  the  evi- 
dence of  a  man  disappointed  in  his  worldly  j^ursuits :  he  had  already, 
as  before  obfl^rved,  "had  his  reward"  in  tms  world — he  had  experi- 
enced the  utmost  success  in  the  path  which  he  had  chosen — ^he  had 
been  keenly  susceptible  of  intellectual  pleasures ;  and  of  these,  as 
well  as  of  all  infenor  amusements,  he  bad  enjoyed  more  than  a  com- 
mon portion ;  but  when  the  only  object  that  can  satisfy  the  affections 
uid  fill  the  capacities  of  a  rational  and  immortal  being  was  revealed 
to  hinft— when  he  viewed  by  the  eye  of  faith  that  life  and  immortality 
irhich  are  brought  to  light  by  the  Gosfiel — earthly  fame,  and  honour, 
umI  pleasure,  sunk  into  the  dust ;  and,  in  reflecting  upon  his  past  life, 
lie  only  thing  that  gave  him  any  satisfaction  was,  the  hop^  that  his 
abours  might  have  been  beneficial  to  his  fellow-creatures,  for  whom 
ds  charity  had  now  become  unbounded.    He  often  said,  that  "  the 
dessing  of  his  conversion  was  never  out  of  his  mind  day  or  night ; 
hat  it  was  a  theme  of  perpetual  thanksgiving;  and  that  he  never 
.wroke  in  the  night  without  being  overwhelmed  with  joy  and  gratitude 
n  the  recollection  of  it."    He  always  spoke  of  his  long  bodily  affile- 
tons  with  the  most  devout  thankfulness,  as  having  been  instrumental 
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in  bringing  bim  to  God ;  and  considered  Ids  almost  total  blindness 
especial  mercy,  becaase,by  shutting  ont  external  objects^t  bad  enabled 
him  to  devote  his  mind  more  entirely  to  spiritnal  tidngs.  Often,  latterfy, 
he  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  ^'  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ;*  bvt 
always  added,  that  he  was  cheerfully  willing  to  wait  the  Iiord's  plea- 
sure, certain  that  if  he  was  continued  in  this  world  it  was  only  for  his 
own  g^d,  and  to  make  him  more  ''meet  to  be  a  partaker  of  the  in- 
heritance of  the  saints  in  lighf  He  bore  his  bodily  afflictioiis  widk 
the  most  exemplary  patience,  and  even  cheerfulness,  and  contiinially 
expressed  his  thankfulness  that  they  were  not  greater ;  sometimes 
saying,  *^  What  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  slip  gently  and  gra- 
dually out  of  life,  as  I  am  doing!''  He  would  not  allow  any  one  to 
speak  of  his  tuffering$j  always  saying,  ''they  did  not  deserve  a 
stronger  name  than  inconveniences.  He  neither  complained  faini- 
self,  nor  would  permit  others  to  complain  for  him.  Once,  wh^i  the 
nurse  who  attended  him  said,  "Oh  that  cough!  how  troublesome  it 
is  \'^  he  replied,  "  Have  a  little  patience,  nurse :  I  shall  soon  be  in  a 
better  world ;  and  what  a  glorious  change  that  will  be  !**  Indeed,  the 
joy  of  his  mind  seemed  to  have  absorbed  all  sense  of  his  physical  suf- 
ferings. I  once  remarked  to  him,  that  he  appeared  to  have  experi- 
enced no  intermission  of'these  joyful  feelings ;  and  he  answered, 
"  For  some  months  past  never^  and  never  the  smidlest  rising  of  any 
thing  like  impatience  or  complaint.'^  His  ndnd,  natarallj  active  and 
ardent,  retained  all  its  powers  in  foil  vigour  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  life :  and  was  never  once  clouded  or  ddbiUtated,  even  in  the  most 
depressing  nervous  languors.  Indeed,  after  the  whole  current  of  his 
tastes  and  affections  had  been  turned  into  a  new  channel,  its  ardour 
and  activity  rather  increased  than  diminished,  from  the  deepoonvietion 
which  he  felt  of  the  superiority  of  his  present  views  and  pnrsnits  to 
all  that  had  hitherto  engrossed  him.  During  the  last  week  of  his 
life,  especially,  the  strength  and  clearness  of  his  inteHeet  and  of  hb 
spiritual  perceptions,  were  very  remaricable ;  and  on  its  being  one  day 
observed  to  him,  that  as  his  bodily  powers  decayed,  those  of  his  soid 
seemed  to  become  more  vigorous,  he  replied,  "  They  do,  exaefly  in 
an  inverse  ratio :  I  have  been  very  sensible  of  i^^' 

He  conversed  with  the  greatest  animation  all  the  day,  and 
almost  all  the  night,  preceding  his  death,  principally  on  the  joys  of 
heaven  and  the  glorious  change  he  was  soon  to  experience ;  often 
exclaiming,  "  What  a  happy  hour  vrill  the  hour  of  death  be !"  He 
dwelt  much  on  the  description  of  the  new  Jerusalem  in  the  Revela- 
tion of  St  John,  and  listened  with  great  delight  to  several  passages 
from  Baxter's  "  Saint's  Rest,"  and  to  some  of  Walls's  hymns  on  the 
same  subject.  Once  tn  the  night  he  said  to  his  mother,  "  Surely  you 
are  not  in  tears !  Mine  is  a  case  that  calls  for  rejoicing,  and  not  for 
sorrow.  Only  think  what  it  will  be  to  drop  this  poor,  frail,  perishing 
body,  and  to  go  to  the  glories  that  are  set  before  meV  Not  man 
than  an  hour  before  his  death,  when  he  had  been  expressing  Ids  Mth 
and  hope  in  very  animated  terms,  I  remarked  to  him,  how  striking  was 
the  unifonnity  of  faith  and  of  feeling  expressed  by  believers  at  eveiv 
distance  of  time  and  place,  and  spoke  of  it  as  an  indisputable  evidence 
that  these  graces  are  wrought  by  "  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit,"  aad 
as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  the  promises  and  descriptions  of 
whicn  are  thus  so  strikingly  fulfilled  and  exemplified.  He  entered 
into  the  arpiment  with  his  accustomed  energy,  and  assented  to  tt5 
truth  with  delight.    It  seemed  remarkable,  that  though  he  had,  duriag 
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hij  whole  illness,  been  very  sensible  of  his  increasing;  weakness,  and 
had  watched  and  marked  accorately  all  its  gradations,  yet  he  spoke, 
in  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  of  going  down  stairs  as  nsnal  (he  had 
been  carried  np  and  down  for  several  days,)  and  said  '*  it  could  not 
require  more  than  a  very  few  weeks  now  to  wear  him  out  •/'  not  ap- 
pearing to  be  at  all  aware  that  his  end  was  so  very  near,  till  about 
half  an  hour  before  his  death.  Finding  himself  extremely  lang^d, 
he  look  a  little  milk,  and  desired  that  air  might  be  admitted  into  the 
room ;  and  on  being  asked  if  he  felt  relieved  at  all,  said,  **  Very  little; 
I  can  hardly  distinguish,  indeed,  whether  this  is  languor  or  drowsi- 
ness which  has  come  over  me ;  but  it  is  a  very  agreeable  feeling/' 
Soon  after,  he  said  suddenly,  ''I  surely  must  be  going  now,  my 
strength  sinks  so  fast ;''  and  on  my  making  some  observation  on  the 
glorious  prospect  before  him,  he  added, ''  Oh,  yes  1 1  am  glad  to  go, 
if  it  be  the  Lord's  will/'  He  shut  his  eyes  and  lay  quite  composed, 
and  by  and  by  said,  '*  What  glory !  the  angels  are  waiting  for  me  V' 
— ^then,  after  another  short  interval  of  quiet,  added,  *'  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  soul !"  and  to  those  who  were  about  hkn,  '*  Farewel !" 
These  were  the  last  words  he  spoke :  he  gradually  and  gently  Bwik 
away,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  breathed  his  last,  ci^Ddy  and  without 
a  struggle,  at  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  AprU,  the  very  day  on 
which,  twelve  months  before,  his  mind  had  first  been  awakened  to 
the  hopes  and  joys  of  the  ever  blessed  Gospel ! 

What  a  contrast  did  his  actual  departure  form  with  what  I  had 
reason  to  apprehend,  when  I  watched  over  his  couch  in  London,  ex- 
pecting that  every  moment  would  be  his  last ;  and  when,  with  a  hard 
indifference  and  insensibility,  he  talked  only  of  going  to  his  ''  last 
sleep  r'  And  how  can  I  worthily  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  Al- 
mighty God,  who  eflfected  such  a  change  in  his  state  1  It  appears  that 
he  preceded  his  revered,  though  unknown,  instructor,  Mr.  Scott,  ex- 
act!]^ one  week.  He  never  ceased  to  remember,  with  the  deepest 
gratitude,  his  obligations  to  that  excellent  man.  It  was  only  the 
evening  before  his  death  that  he  was  recommending  with  gpreat  fer- 
vency, to  a  young  friend,  whose  mother,  under  affliction,  was  first 
beginning  to  inquire  after  religious  truth,  to  engage  her  to  read 
**  Scott's  Essays ;"  acknowledging,  with  fervent  gratitude,  the  benefit 
he  had  himself  received  from  that  work,  and  concluding  an  animated 
eulogium,  by  saying,  *'  How  have  I  prayed  for  that  man !''  What  a 
blessed  meeting  may  we  not  suppose  they  have  had  in  the  world  of 
glory! 

The  medical  friend,  before  alluded  to,  has  most  justly  remarked, 
that  **  the  entire  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  Dr.  Bateman's  natural 
character  give  additional  value  to  all  that  fell  from  him.  He  never 
used  a  language  that  was  at  all  at  variance  with  his  real  feelings, 
and  was  in  no  degree  given  to  vain  ima^ations.''  This  testimony 
is  very  true,  and  Vina  remarkable  simplicity  and  sobriety  of  his  natu- 
ral character  remained  unaltered  in  the  great  revolution  which  took 
place  in  his  principles  and  dispositions :  he  went  into  no  exaggera- 
tions of  feelings  or  excesses  of  enthusiasm.  And  sutely  the  merciful 
Providence,  which  preserved  his  sound  understanding,  in  all  its  in- 
tegrity, to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  must  silence  the  gainsayer  and 
*^  die  disputer  of  this  world/'  who  might  strive  to  attribute  the  sacred 
influence  of  reli^on  on  his  mind  to  tlie  errors  of  an  intellect  im- 
paired by  long  disease  and  suffering. 
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ANECDOTES. 


ALONZO  IV.  OF  PORTUGAL. 

AL0N20  IV.  ffoniamed,  the  BraTe,  ftscended  fiie  tkroiie  of  Pwti^ 
tn  the  Tigoar  of  his  age.  The  pleasures  of  the  ohase  engrocsei  iB 
his  attention.  His  confidants  and  faroiirites  efiooaraged  awl  aHwed 
1dm  to  it.  lOs  time  was  spent  in  the  forest  of  Cintra^  wMlo  tii*  aftirs 
of  government  were  neglected,  or  executed  by  those,  whoao  faiterest 
it  was  to  keep  their  soyereign  in  ignorance.  His  presenee,  at  last, 
being  necessary  at  Lisbon,  he  entered  the  council  with  all  tho  impe- 
tuosity of  a  young  sportsman,  and  with  great  familiarity  and  gaiety, 
entertained  his  nobles  with  the  history  of  a  whole  month,  spent  ia 
hunting,  fishing,  and  shooting.  When  he  had  finished  his  narrallTe, 
a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank  rose  up :  **  Courts  and  camps,''  said  he 
'*  were  aHotted  to  kings,  not  woods  and  deserts.  Even  the  nSidn  oi 
**  private  men  suffer,  when  recreation  is  preferred  to  buatness.  But 
**  when  the  whims  of  pleasure  engross  the  thoughts  of  a  kuig,  a  whole 
**  nation  is  consigned  to  ruin.  We  came  here  for  other  purpoecs 
''  than  to  hear  the  exploits  of  the  chase ;  exploits  which  are  intelM- 
"  gible  only  to  grooms  and  falconers.  If  your  Majesty  will  attend 
*'  to  the  wants,  and  remove  the  grievances  of  your  people,  you  wifl 
*'  find  them  obedient  subjects ;  if  not'' — ^The  King  starting  with  rage, 
interrupted,  **  If  not,  what  then  ?"  ''  If  not,''  resumed  the  nobicflmttin 
a  firm  tone  of  voice,  ''  they  will  look  for  another  and  a  better  king.* 
Alonzo,  in  the  highest  transport  of  passion,  hastened  out  of  the  room. 
In  a  little  while,  however,  ne  returned  calm  and  reconciled ;  and, 
turning  to  the  nobleman,  who  had  so  dauntiessly  admoidshed  hia^ 
with  a  magnanimity  not  often  to  be  met  with,  especially  in  abaolvte 
monarchs,  exclaimed :  **  I  perceive  the  truth  or  what  ycm  say.  He  that 
'*  win  not  execute  the  duties  of  a  king,  cannot  long  have  gocNl  sub- 
**  jects.  Remember,  from  this  day,  you  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  Alonao  the  Sportsman,  but  with  Alonso  the  King  of  PortugaL" 


<« 


PRINCIPAL  BAILLIE. 

Robert  Baillib,  D.  D,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
was  sent  to  London  in  164D,  by  the  Covenanting  Lords  of  Scot- 
land, to  draw  up  the  accusation  i^ainst  Archbishop  Land,  for  lie 
innovations  he  had  obtruded  upon  the  Church  of  Soothmd.  He  was 
Professor  of  Divinity  for  Scotiand,  and  died  in  IMS.  Just  bolore 
his  death,  he  was  visited  by  the  newiy-made  Archbishop  of  Giaagew; 
to  whom  he  said :  "I  will  not  call  you  My  Lord,  Mr.  Andrew.  Ktag 
**  Charles  would  have  made  me  one  of  these  Lords,  but  I  do  not  ~ 
<*  in  the  New  Testament,  that  Christ  has  any  Lords  in  his  hovae." 


LORD  CLARENDON. 

It  is  said,  that  when  this  celebrated  statesman  first  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  law,  his  father  exhorted  him  with  great  earnestness, 
to  shun  the  practice,  too  common  in  that  profession,  of  atreiBlng 
every  point  in  favour  of  prerogative,  and  perverting  so  nseflil  a 
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scienoe  to  the  oppreanon  of  liberty:  and  that  in  Hkt  aoidst  of  these 
rational  and  Tiitaowi  oonnsela^  vhieh  he  reiterated  with  eameatneaay 
he  was  suddenly  seised  with  an  apoplex]|r»  and  ez|iired  in  his  son's 
presence.  This  oirounstanoe  gaTO  additional  weight  to  the  prin- 
caples  irtdch  he  inoolcated. 

FRANCIS  I.  OF  FRANCE. 

Francis  I.  was  a  Prince  who  encouraged  letters^  and  the  fine  arts, 
from  the  real  loTe  which  he  had  for  them.  When  Benevento  Bellini 
tc^d  him  how  happy  he  was  to  hare  tiie  patronage  of  so  creat  a 
Frinee ;  Francis  most  nobly  replied,  **  Sir,  I  am  happy  to  haye  so 
**  great  an  artist  as  yoorself  to  patromze." 

QEOR6E  I. 

Wren  some  one  reminded  this  Monarch,  how  happy  he  was  to  be 
Kins  of  England  and  Elector  of  HanoTer,  at  the  same  time;  he  yery 
nobly  replied,  ''  I  am  prouder  of  being^  able  to  say,  that  I  haye  two 
**  such  subjects  as  Newton  and  Leibmtz  in  my  dominions,  than  to 
**  say  I  reign  oyer  the  countries  that  contain  them.'' 


PROVINCIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

De0tkt.^'Mm^  18, 1821.  At  Loodeanah,  in  the  East  Indies,  at  the 
eariy  age  of  80,  Captain  George  Rodney  Blane,  of  the  Benrid 
Bngmeers,  second  son  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Bart,  Physician  to  ma 
Majesty.  This  actiye  and  enterprising  officer,  and  able  engineer,  com- 
pleted the  restoration  of  the  canals  of  irrigation  in  Delhi,  which 
had  been  choked  up  for  a  century,  in  half  the  time  and  at  consider- 
nbly  less  than  the  expenses  allowed  him,  and  at  the  period  of  his 
death  was  engaged  in  restoring  the  canal  of  Feroaoe.  The  ady  antages 
of  these  labours  are  incalculable.  As  the  waters  flowed  through  the 
dty  of  DeUu,  the  delighted  inhabitants,  throwing  flowers  and  sweet- 
meats into  the  stream  in  token  of  their  gratitude,  exclaimed,  that 
the  iron  age  was  past,  and  the  golden  age  returned,  calling  down 
blessings  on  the  British  Groyemment,  and  praying  for  its  perpetuity. 
Since  &»  use  of  wholesome  water  has  been  restored  to  the  place,  of 
which  it  had  been  depriy ed  for  a  century,  Delhi  has  greatiy  improyed  in 
aalubri^,  and  seyeral  families,  who  had  left  it  on  account  of  its 
wnhealumessy  were  returning  to  reside  there. — 80.  Rey.  S.  Newell, 
one  of  the  American  Missionaries  at  Bombay,  and  joint  author  with 
Mr.  Hall  of  that  interesting  pamphlet — "  The  Conyersion  of  the 
Worid."— iS!init.  24,  at  Morant  Bay,  Rey.  James  Underbill,  one  of  tiie 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionaries  in  Jamaica.— Oe#.  At  Leipsic,  Dr. 
Kees,  Counsellor  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal.  He  was  tiie  richest  indi« 
yidual  in  that  commercial  city,  bis  property  being  yalued  at  8  millions 
of  Saxon  crowns. — 6.  At  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  Cato  Oyering,  a 
respectable  bla^,  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  110. — ^At  Morant  Bay, 
Jamaica,  Rev.  George  Johnstone,  for  18  years  an  indefatigable  Bfni- 
aionary  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  Wesley  an  Methodist  conneetion. — 
24.  At  his  seat,  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age, 
Hon.  Kias  Boudinot,  LL.D.,  the  yenerable  founder  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.    We  hope,  on  some  future  occasion,  to  present  our 
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readers  with  some  particulan  of  tliu  most  yaloable  man.— iVov.  1, 
at  Demerara,  the  Rev.  George  Bellamy;  and  on  the  day  fottowing, 
the  Rev.  Wm,  Ames,  Wealeyan  Miasionaries.  They  were  both  aeiaed 
on  the  ^th  of  October,  with  a  fatal  distemper,  nearly  allied  to  tiie 
yellow  fever,  and  in  defiance  of  medical  aid  fell  victims  to  ita  mvafea. 
-—3.  At  Golden  Grove,  Tobago,  John  Robley,  Esq.,  President  of  dte 
Council  in  that  Island.— 23.  In  Russell-Square,  in  his  88th  year.  Sir 
James  Mansfield,  Knt.,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.— 2>ec.  At  Paris,  Count  Rapp,  one  of  the  Generals  of 
Buonaparte.  He  commanded  the  French  auxiliary  troops  in  Swit- 
zerland in  1801,  and  was  afterwards  one.  of  Napoleon's  aides-do- 
camp.  After  the  disastrous  Russian  campaign  he  commanded  in 
Dantzic,  and  defended  that  city  during  many  months,  until  by  a  pesti- 
lence raging  within  its  walls,  the  garrison  was  reduced,  according  to 


the  French  representation,  from  30,000  to  6000  men.-— At  Paris, 
after  a  few  days'  illness,  the  celebrated  sporting  character  Colond 
Thornton,  late  of  Thomville  Royal,  in  the  couaU  of  York.— 6.  Rev. 
Caleb  Evans,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Evans,  of  Islington. — VL  At 
his  house.  Queen  Anne-street  West,  Sir  Martin  Browne  Folkes,  Bart. 
F.R.S.,  of  Hillington  Hall,  in  the  county  of  NoVfolk,  and  M.P.  for 
King's  Lynn.— 26.  At  Assembly  Row,  Mile-End,  Rev.  W.  Wood,  of 
Langford,  Essex,  aged  75.-28.  In  George-street,  Portman-Square. 
Rev.  Gilbert  Mathias.— Jan.  6, 1822.  At  Paris,  M.  Dubois,  Bishop  of 
of  Dijon,  aged  07.-9.  At  the  house  of  Mr.  Gumey,  in  Essex-stnet, 
whilst  on  a  visit  there.  Rev.  Morris  Philips,  of  Harpenden,  Herts, 
formerly  tutor  of  the  Dissenting  Granmiar  School  at  Mill-hill. — la 
Her  Bioyal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  Princess  of  Coad^, 
who,  attending  mornin|^  service  in  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  was 
seized  with  sudden  indisposition,  and  fainted.  She  was  conveyed  to 
the  Law  College,  where  she  received  the  best  medical  aid,  but  the 
attack  was  at  once  sudden  and  fatal.  The  Princess  breathed  her  last 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  Princess  was  of  the  Orleans 
family,  and  the  aunt  of  the  present  Duke :  she  was  bom  in  the  year 
.1750,  and  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  Cond^  in  1770.  She 
has  been  for  some  years  separated  from  her  husband.  The  only 
issue  of  this  marriage  was  the  unfortunate  Duo  d'Enghein,  assassi- 
nated at  Yincennes  m  1804.  Her  funeral  took  place  without  pomp, 
as  directed  in  her  will.— 13.  Rev.  William  Parker,  B.D.,  Fellow  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  Curate  of  St.  Peter-le-Poor, 
Broad-street. — 19.  In  Blandford-street,  Pall  Mall,  Mr.  Charles 
Knyvett,  well  known  as  a  public  singer. — Marek.  At  his  chambers  in 
the  Temple,  James  Boswell,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Law,  and  Commia- 
sioner  of  Bankrupts,  son  of  Dr.  Johnson's  biographer. 


JBeehnoitical  Preferment, — Rev.  F.  W.  Blomberg,  a  Canon  Resi- 
dentiary of  St  Paiu's.- Rev.  G.  Holcombe,  D.J>.,  a  Prebendaiy  of 
Westnunster. 

New  Chapela.-'Oci.  17.  A  new  Chapel  attached  to  the  Baptist 
Academy  at  Stepney,  was  opened  for  public  worship,  when  an 
address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Joseph  Ivime]^. — Nov*  <!.  The  Cam- 
brian Union  Society's  Chapel  for  Seamen,  in  Fair-street,  Tooley-street, 
was  opened  for  public  worship.  Preachers  in  Welsh,  Rev.  Messrs. 
Ridge,  of  Pen-y-Groes,  Montgomeryshire;  in  English,  Rev.  Drs. 
Waugh  and  CoUyer,  and  Mr.  Williams,  of  Gate-street. 

Ordi$iations. — Matf  23.  At  the  Meeting-house,  in  Eagle-street,  Rev. 
W.  House,  over  the  Baptist  Church  in  Ship-Place,  Temple  Bar.— 
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Nov.  27.  At  the  Meetmg-hmue  in  Oxford-street^  Rey.  Mr.  Dovey, 
over  the  Baptist  Church  in  Shores  Ckurdens. — Dec.  11.  Rev.  John 
Peaooek,  late  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Churchy  Rushden,  Nortiiampton- 
shire,  oyer  the  Baptist  Ghnroh  in  Speneer-Piaoe,  Goswell-street- 
Road. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

DeMth.—Feb,  35.  At  Odell  Castle,  in  his  86th  year,  the  Earl  of 
Bgmonty  who  is  saceeeded  in  his  titles,  and  his  English  and  Irish 
estates,  hy  his  only  son,  John  Yiscoont  Perceval,  nowEarlof  EgmonL 

EceUsuutical  Preferment, — Rev.  H.  H.  Bonney,  Arohdeacon  of 
Bedford. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Deatki.^Nov.  21.  At  Reading,  Edward  Soott  Warinr,  Esq.,  late 
one  of  the  Board  of  Gonunissioners  at  Fnttyghnr. — Jan.  4.  At  his 
seat,  Bascot  Park,  near  Farringdon,  Edward  Loveden  Loveden, 
Ii.L.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.A.S.,  formerly  M.  P.  for  Abingdon  and  Shaftes- 
bury .—16.  At  Wallingford,  Rev.  Edward  Barry,  D.D.,M.D.,R.  of  St. 
Mary's  and  St  Leonard's  in  that  town,  and  formerly  oorate  of  St. 
Mary-le-Bone,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in  London. 
He  was  an  active  opponent  of  the  Calvimstio  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  England,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  From  the  latter  ho 
issued  many  works,  the  principal  of  which  are : ''  Twelve  Sermons  on 
particular  ocoasions,''  1783;  "  Theological,  Philosophical,  and  Moral 
Essays,"  8v6,  1791 ;  *'  Familiar  Letters  on  a  variety  of  Subjects/' 
1793;  **  The  Friendly  Call  of  Truth  and  Reason  to  a,  new  Species  of 
Dissenters,"  1709 ;  **  A  few  Observations  on  the  Expedience  of  Par- 
liamentary Interposition,  dul^  to  interpret  the  Toleration  Act,^ 
1790;  ''The  Esculapian  Momtor;  a  Guide  to  the  History  of  the 
Human  Species,  and  the  most  important  Branches  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy," 1811.  Some  of  his  writmgs  were  more  of  a  philanthropie 
than  a  controversial  nature ;  such  as,  **  A  Sermon  Preached  to  the 
Convicts  under  Sentence  of  Death  in  Newgate,  April  20, 1788 ;"  '<  A 
Letter  on  the  Practice  of  Boxing,  addressed  to  the  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,"  1789.  Without,  as  we  should  apprehend  at  least,  the 
excuse  of  poverty,  he  seems,  however,  to  have  lent  himself  to  the 
dishonourable  practice  of  selling  Ms  name  to  the  booksellers  for 
works  which  he  did  not  write ;  ''  The  present  Practice  of  a  Justice  of 
Peace,  and  a  complete  Library  of  Parish  Law,"  which  made  its 
appearance  in  1791,  in  four  volumes,  8vo,  with  his  name  on  the  titie- 
page  as  its  author,  not  having  been  written,  it  is  said,  by  him.  His 
''Works"  were  printe4  in  1806,  in  three  volumes  8vo.-*jlf(BreA.  At 
Shaw-place,  Newbury,  Sir  J.  Andrews,  Bart. 

New  Chapel— Oct.  16.  A  new  Independent  olace  of  worship,  at 
Bracknell,  in  Windsor  Forest,  was  opened  for  public  service.  Preach- 
ers, Rev.  Messrs.  Douglas,  Shearman,  and  Harrison. 

BUCRlNGHAMSHfrRE. 

Deatks.—Nw.  21.  At  his  seat  Thornton-hall,  Sir  Thomas  Sheppard, 
Bart.  75,— Feb.  6.  At  Aylesbury,  Mr.  Thomas  Fenner,  for  many  years 
a  local  preacher  amongst  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

Ecchiiastial  Prrferments.—Rer.  G.  F.  L.  Nicolay,  M.  A.  Domestio 
Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  York,  to  hold  by  dispensation  Littie  Martin, 
V.  witii  St.  Michael  and  St.  Martin,  Vintry,  London,  R.— Rev.  S.  King, 
Lattimers,  P.  C. 
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CAMBlllDOESBIRB. 

DMtki^-^Nmf,  91.  At  CaiBbridge,  Roy.  Banpi^  PUlip  Bell,  If.  A. 
Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  d4.— J<ifi^  At  Cambridge,  Rev.T.  Dooglas, 
D.  D.  Master  of  Corpus  Cbristi  College^  and  V •  of  Gedney,  LincolB- 
shire. 

Univerniv  Intelliaenee.'—BeY.  Thmiias  Torton,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  Ca- 
therine Hall,  Cambridge,  has  been  nnanimoiisly  elected  LacaaiaB 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  that  University. — R.  Woodhoase,  Esq^ 
M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  Fellow  of  Caius  College,  and  Lncasian  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  has  been  nnanimoasly  elected  Plnmian  Professor  of 
Experimental  Philosophy,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Archdeacon  Yince. 
— Rev.  J.  Lonsdale,  M.  A.,  Tutor  of  King's  College,  is  elected  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  in  the  room  of  Rev.  T.  Rennell. — Rev.  C.  Benson,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  is  continued  Hulsean  Lecturer  for  the 
mresent  year. — ^The  Hulsean  priae  for  the  year  1821,  is  adjudged  to 
W.  TroUope,  B.  A.,  of  Pembroke  hall :  Subject,  *'  The  Expedients  to 
which  the  Gentile  Philosophers  resorted  in  opposing  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel,  described,  and  applied  in  illustration  of  the  TmUi  of  the  Chris- 
tian Re^gion.''  The  subject  of  the  Hulsean  Priae  Dissertation  for  the 
present  year  is,  *^  The  argument  for  the  Genuineness  of  the  Sacred 
Volume,  as  generally  received  by  Christians." 

CHESHIRE. 

Deaths.-^Jan.  4.  At  Lyme,  Mrs.  Mary  Grimsby.  Her  remains 
were  attended  to  tiie  church  by  Thomas  Legh,  Esq.  M.  P.  and  his  bro- 
thers, as  a  token  of  respect  to  the  memoiy  of  an  old  servant,  who  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Legh  family  for  60  years. — Feb,  At  Malpas, 
Rev.  R.  Bridge. 

CORNWALL. 

Eeehsuutiedl  Prefemuni^ — Rev.  John  Strode  Foot,  Liakeard,  ¥. 
Rev.  H.  Comyn,  Monallion,  otherwise  Monacan,  Y. 

Ordinmium. — Jiiii.3.  Rev.E.  Muscutt,  late  of  Hackney  Academy,  over 
the  Independeht  Church  at  Falmouth. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Deatht.'-Oct.  25.  At  his  lodgings  in  Scotch  Street,  Whltdiaven, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  91.  Mr.  Matthew  Piper,  a  member  of  tiie 
Society  of  Friends,  who  by  a  system  of  parsimonious  economy  had 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  though  he  indulged  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  very  trifling  portion  of  it,  scarcely  allowing  himself,  even  in  his 
last  illness,  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  Whilst  abridging  his  own 
comforts,  he  was  willing,  however,  to  promote  the  interests  of  others, 
but  in  such  a  way,  that  he  could  retain  possession  of  his  riches  until 
they  could  no  longer  be  of  use  to  him ;  for  his  charities,  which  were 
extensive,  were  not  to  be  called  into  action  during  his  fife.  He  en- 
dowed  three  National  Schools,  one  in  Whitehaven,  another  at  Kendal, 
and  a  third  at  Lancaster,  with  the  interest  of  £2000  at  5  per  cent. 
Navy  Annuities,  to  commence  after  his  death;  and  bestowed 
£1000  on  the  support  of  a  soup4dtchen  in  Whitehaven.  Bnt  whilst 
he  had  thus  the  gratification  of  seeing  and  hearing  his  ostentatious 
beneficence  blazoned  abroad,  he  was  seldom  if  ever  induced  to  afford 
the  slightest  relief  to  indigence,  and  it  is  said,  that  his  whole  annual 
expenses  never  amounted  to  £40. — Feb.  Accidentally  drowned  at 
Carlisle,  Rev.  J.  Brown.—- At  Park  Rigg  Stapleton,  Mr.  J.  Graham, 
100. 
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PkiUmtkrwic  ImMdH^entt. — ^At  a  General  MeetiBi^  of  tbe  Trvstees 
of  tbe  Penritn  Savings  Bank,  held  on  the  23d  of  August,  it  appeared 
that  the  sums  deposited  since  its  establishment  in  August  1618^ 
amounted  to  £3073.  les.  lOd.  of  which  £1063.  6s.  6d.  had  been  with- 
drawn, leaving  a  balance,  including  interest,  of  £2004.  lOs.  3d. — ^A 
New  Gaol  is  about  to  be  commenced  at  Carlisle. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

EctUiiattteal  Preferment, — Rev.  Joseph  Ashbridge^  Heath,  V. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Deathi, — Dee,  3.  At  Sidmouth,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  Rev.  Charles  Hardy,  LL.  B.  voungest  son  of  the  late 
John  Hardy,  Esq.  of  Low  Moor,  near  Bradford,  and  brother  to  the 
present  Recorder  of  Leeds. — Jan,  Rev.  J.  Syms,  of  Midsummer  Nor- 
ton.—9.  In  Bedford-crescent,  Exeter,  George  Daniel,  M.  D.  Senior 
Physician  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  &c.— JFV6.  Rev.  C.  Hill 
of  Trentishoe  and  Justoe.— 2.  At  Plymouth,  Captain  Sir  Thomaa 
Lavie,  K.  C.  B.  commanding  his  Majesty's  ship  Spencer,  of  74  guns. 
— 17.  Rev.  T.  W.  Shore,  V.  of  Otterton,  Devon,  and  brother  to  Lord 
Teignmouth. 

Eeeletiastieal  Preferments, — Rev.  J.  Moore,  Archdeacon  of  Exeter, 
a  Prebend  in  Exeter  Cathedral. — Rev.  R.  SIdnner,  A.  B.  Sampford, 
Pcverell,  R.— Rev.  J.  Spurway,  A.  M.  Pitt  Portion  of  Tiverton,  R. — 
Rev.  W.  J.  Birdwood,  M.  A.  Holme,  V. — Rev.  M.  Vicars,  A.  M.  AIl- 
hallows,  Exeter,  R. — Rev.  C.  Boyle,  Tamerton  FoUiot,  V.— Rev.  T. 
Livingstone,  Bigbnry,  R. — Rev.  J.  Jacob,  St  Aubyn,  Plymouth  Dock, 
P.  C— Rev.  W.  W.  Bagnell,  Clyst  Honiton,  P.  C. 

New  Chapel, — Dec,  4.  A  new  Independent  Chapel  was  opened  at 
Milverton;  Preachers,  Rev.  Messrs.  Gardner,  of  Barnstaple ;  Saltren, 
of  Bridport ;  and  Leeke,  of  Taunton. 

Ordination, — Oct,  10.  Rev.  G.  Gribble,  formerly  a  student  at  Ax- 
minster,  afterwards  under  Rev.  S.  Newton  of  Witham,  over  tiie  Inde- 
pendent Church  at  Braunton. 

Philanthropic  Intelligence, — ^A  gentleman  has  offered  to  contribute 
£6000  towards  the  erection  of  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
Tillage  in  Devonshire,  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Owen  of  Lanark,  and  to 
become  himself  a  resident  in  the  institution. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Eccle9iaiticalPrefermMU,^B.es,  H.  Boucher,  Holton,  alias  HiUon,y. 

DURHAM. 

Deaths. — Dee,  At  Darlington,  Mr.S»Li8ter,  40  years  a  Local  preacher 
among  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  aged  09. — ^23.  At  Gateshead,  aged 
64,  Mn.  Francis  Elizabeth  King,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Franda 
Barnard,  Bart  and  relict  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  King,  A.  M«  Rector 
of  Waltbam,  Salop,  and  of  Steeple  Merden,  Cambridgeshire.  She  waa 
the  author  of  several  useful  and  popular  works ;  particularly  ''  The 
Beneficial  effects  of  the  Christian  Temper  on  Domestic  Happiness;" 
^Female  Scripture  Characters ;''  and  ''The  Rector's  Memorandum 
Book.''  Mrs.  Kinsr,  like  her  friend  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  was  as 
remarkable  for  her  Donevolence  as  for  her  talent,  having  established 
and  supported,  wherever  she  resided,  Sunday  schools,  and  other  iasti* 
tations,  for  the  benefit  of  her  poorer  neighbours. 

Ecclesiastical  Preftrments.-^Bsy,  J.  Miller,  a  minor  canon  in  Dur* 
ham  Cathedral*— Rev.  L.  J.  Barker^M.A.  spiritual  Chancellor  of  the 
IMocese  of  Dvriuun,  St  Maty  the  Less,  R.  XNuham.-— Rev.  P.  George, 
Aydiffe.  V. 
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New  Ckmpel, — Dee*  23.  An  elegant  and  commodions  dmsel  for  tlie 
Qfle  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  was  opened  at  HinchclilTe ;  PreadMts, 
Raft  C.  Craven,  of  Batterby ,  and  Brown  and  Mattheson,  of  Dnriiaai. 

ESSEX. 

Deaths, — Dee*  At  Elmstead,  Rev.  J.  Brooke,  M.  A.,  Y.— 4.  At  his 
house,  at  Stratford,  in  his  70th  year,  John  Lord  Henniker,  LL.  D., 
F.R.S.,  F.A.8.,  &c.  He  is  succeeded  in  his  title  and  eatateaby  his 
nephew,  John  Minet  Henniker,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn. — 8.  An  Inquest 
was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Robert  Lanchester,  at  Foxearth,  by 
Oibell  Hustler,  Gent,  Coroner  of  the  Liberties  of  hia  Majesty's 
Duoli^  of  Lancaster,  within  the  county  of  Essex,  on  the  body  of  Wil- 
liam Clark,  aged  76.  It  appeared  that  the  deceased  was  a  pauper  of 
the  parish  of  Olemsford,  adjoining  Foxearth,  and  that  about  seven  in 
Che  evening  of  the  6th  inst,  he  left  his  house  in  good  health,  with  the 
intention  of  stealing  wood.  Not  returning  home  during  ^e  night, 
search  was  made  for  him  the  next  morning,  and  in  a  field  in  tt» 
parish  of  Foxeardi  he  was  discovered  lying  upon  a  bank,  quite 
dead.  No  marks  of  violence  appearing  upon  his  person,  the  Jury 
returned  their  verdict,  ''  Died  by  the  visitation  of  God.''  A  circmn- 
stance  of  a  singular,  and  awful  nature  was  disclosed  on  the  exanuna- 
tion  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  who  stated  that  the  deceased  had  been 
in  the  habit,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  of  trespassing  upon 
the  property  of  the  fanners  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  cn^ping  ttcir 
trees,  cutting  up  their  hedges,  and  stealing  their  wood ;  bat  being 
remonstrated  with  by  the  witness,  only  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
upon  the  im]>roprie^  of  such  conduct,  he  apparently  became  seasi- 
bfe  of  the  heinousness  of  his  offence,  and  declared  that  if  he  ever 
went  out  again  in  the  night  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  wood,  ^'  he 
hoped  he  might  not  return  home  alive  I"  It  appeared,  however,  tibat 
he  soon  forsook  this  good  resolution,  and  again  left  his  house  for  the 
same  purpose ;  but  it  was  decreed  by  an  all-wise  Providence  that  it 
should  be  his  last  attempt  to  rob  his  neighbours,  fie  being  found  the 
next  morning  as  above  stated,  a  lifeless  corpse,  with  the  wood  be  had 
stolen  lying  by  his  side. — 25,  At  Roding  Lodge,  Barking,  Rev.  Alfred 
Baker,  aged  33.— 28.  AtWitham,  the  Very  Rev.  J.Jefferson,  Arch- 
deacon of  Colchester,  R.  of  Weeley  and  V.  of  Witbam,  in  Essex. 
— Jsn.  Rev.  J.  J.Filewood,  A.  M.,  R.  of  Sible,  Hedingham,  andSteffoid. 
— ^31.  Very  suddenly,  having  been  well  and  dead  within  five  minutes, 
in  the  76th  year  of  hb  age.  Rev.  Robert  Stevenson,  for  nearly  48  years 

Sastor  of  die  Independent  church  at  Castle  Hedingham.  Tins  faifii- 
d  and  laborious  minister  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  of  his 
death ;  for  towards  the  close  of  the  last  year,  he  gave  notice  to  his 
congregation  of  his  design,  if  permitted  to  complete  it,  to  call  tbar 
attention  in  the  afternoon  of  four  succeeding  sabbaths  to  the  subjects 
of  Deatii,  Judgment,  Hell,  and  Heaven.  Tlie  last  of  tiiese  subjects 
was  attended  to  on  the  33d  of  December,  and  on  the  SMh  he  dosed 
tte  Dublic  services  of  the  year,  and  of  his  life,  widi  an  address  to  tike 
ma,  fk-om  Psalm  xcii.  14.  *^  They  shall  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age.** 
He  had  prepared  a  sermon  on  the  intervening  Monday,  which  hehad 
intended  to  deliver  to  the  young  people  of  l^s  congregation  on  the 
morning  of  the  New  Year,  on  which  he  so  suddenly  entered  on  his 
rest.  His  usefulness  was  very  extensive,  especially  in  the  county  ia 
which  he  had  so  long  laboured,  and  where  he  had  for  some  time  been 
the  senior  Dissenting  Minister.    Mr.  Stevenson  was  tiie  author  oC 
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finir  volumes  of  inlerestiiig  Diaoourses,  intiUed,  ''  Scripture  Por- 
traits/' und  of  some  single  sermons.— 21.  Sir  Bncinrorth  Buekworth 
Heme  Soame,  Bart.,  of  Heydon.  He  is  succeeded  inhis  title  and  estates 
by  his  eldest  son  Colonel  Peter  Buekworth  Heme  Soame. — Murek. 
Mrs.  GodsalYC,  of  High  Ongar-lane»  after  passing  into  her  106th  year, 
and  enjoying  all  her  faoulties»  except  being  a  little  deaf,  to  nearly  the 
end  of  her  days. 

EeeUnoiHeml  Prc^^riMiii.— Rer.  J.  C.  Blomfield,  D.  D.,  It  of  St 
Botolph's,  Bishopsgate,  and  of  Gheaterfordy  Essex,  Archdeacon  of 
Colchester. 

New  Church. — ^To  the  new  Church  at  Harwich,  said  to  be  superior 
in  beautv  to  any  in  the  county,  J.  Hopkins,  Bsq.,  has  presented 
three  stamed-glass  windows,  tastefully  executed  by  Mr.  Brookes,  of 
London,  and  surrounded  by  borders  and  arches  of  curious  design ; 
and  T.  Cobbold,  Bsq.,  a  senrice  of  communion  plate. 

Ordinmtiam.'-Oei.  81.  Rev.  Joseph  Bedford,  late  a  student  at  Hox- 
ton,  over  the  Independent  Church  at  Stanstead. 

PkiUmthropie  ImUlligenee.^-Jmn.  1.  A  i|uarteriy  meeting  of  the 
trustees  and  managers  of  the  Rumford  Saving  Bank  was  held,  when 
the  treasurer  reported  the  amount  receiTcd  smce  the  commencement 
of  the  estidilislunent  from  1060  depositors,  to  have  been  £80,640. 
lOs.  dd.;  of  this  amount  £20,664.  4s.  lOd.  have  been  invested  in 
receipts,  of  which  £19,646.  48.  lOd.  remain  in  hand.  The  total 
amount  of  interest  paid  to  depositors  has  been  £1,864.  14s.  8d.  The 
treasurer  farther  reported,  that  £1903.  16s.  7d.  had  been  paid  into 
the  bank  during  the  last  quarter. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Deaih. — iV#v.  8.  Rev.  Thomas  Webber,  D.D.,  V.  of  Prestbuiy 
and  Badgeworth,  and  P.  C.  of  Shnrdington. 

Eeelesuutieal  Preferment, — Rev.  T.  Marwood,  M.  A.,  English 
Bicknor,  R. 

OrdltiMltoii.— Ocf.  26.  Rev.  6.  Jeyne  over  the  Baptist  Church  at 

Canqpden. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

DeMihi.'^Dec,  19.  At  Portsea,  at  his  father's  house,  in  the  26th 
year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  John  Griffin,  junr.,  pastor  of  the  Indepen* 
dent  Church,  at  Exeter.  His  loss  is  most  justly  felt,  and  deeply  d^ 
plored,  by  a  large  circle  of  afflicted  relatives  and  friends. — Jmm.  At 
LAke,  Isle  of  Wight,  Widow  Peach,  aged  101.-^  Rev.  W.  Howell, 
R*  of  Felsham,  Sussex,  and  Minister  of  St  John's,  Portsea. 

Eeelesuutieml  Prefermeni.'-Rer.  F.  Ellis,  A.M.,  Lassam,  R.  Pa^ 
iron,  6.  P.  Jervois,  Esq.,  of  Harvard  House. 

New  Chnrehety  ^e.— Wither  Bramston,  Esq.,  of  Oakley-hall,  has,  at 
Ins  sole  expense,  rebuilt  DeanChnreh,  at  the  estimated  cost  of  £7000  or 
iBSOOO.  Iiie  edifice  is  splendid  and  beautifni.  All  the  windows  are 
of  coloured  glass ;  and  tiie  eastern  one,  which  represents  the  cruci- 
fixion, (by  Backler,  after  Le  Bran,)  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  art ;  it 
alone  cost  900  guineas.  Added  to  this,  Mr.  Bramston  has  presented 
the  parish  with  a  set  of  new  bells.  It  is  not  long  since  that  the 
neignbouring  parish  of  Oakley  was  indebted  for  a  new  set  of  bells  to 
the  bounty  of  the  same  gentleman. — Nov.  28.  A  new  Baptist  Church 
vras  formed  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight — Dec.  23.  A  new  Baptist 
Chapel  was  opened  at  Ansmore,  in  the  Forest  of  Bere.  Preachers, 
Rev.  Messrs.  Miall  of  Portsmouth,  and  Tilly  of  Portsea. 
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Ordnmtimu.—Nov.  18.  Rev.  James  Will«,  Imte  a  student  at  Ooaport, 
over  the  Baptist  Charch  at  Basingstoke. — ^29.  Rev.  Mr.  Pranks  civer 


tbe  newly-formed  Baptist  Church  in  Newport,  Isle  ol  ..  _„ — 

PkiUmtkropie  InuUkgenee.—K  Lending  library,  for  the  use  of  Poor 
Persons,  has  been  formed  at  Southampton,  under  the  sanetioD  of  tbe 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Deaths.— Jan,  At  Hampton  Bishop,  Rev.  Dr.  Hannington,  a  Pre- 
bendary of  Hereford  Cathedral,  and  many  years  R.  of  that  parish. 
—8.  At  Allcnsmore,  near  Hereford,  Mr.  Thomas  Gilbert,  in  tiie 
120th  year  of  his  age. 

Eccietiastical  Preferments.— "Very  Rev.  the  Bean  of  Hereford  to  a 
prebendal  stall  in  that  Cathedral.— Rev.  W.  Evans,  A.  M.,  to  a 
valuable  R.  King8land,on  the  presentation  of  his  trustee,  B.  Uoyd, 
Bsq.— Rev.  Henry  Huntingford,  LL.B.,  late  Fellow  of  Win^ester 
CoUege,  Hampton  Bishop,  R. — Rev.  David  Williams,  LL.B.,  second 
Master  of  Winchester  College,  Wigmore,  V.— Rev.  George  Coke 

Ayiton,  R. 

Literary  Intelligence, — ^At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Subscribers 
to  the  Permanent  Library,  Hereford,  it  was  proposed  to  destroy 
**  Burden's  Materials  for  Thinking,"  and  ^  Honeys  Apocrypha  of 
the  New  Testament,"  on  the  ground  of  tiieir immoral  and  irrengions 
tendency ;  and  tiie  motion  was  carried  unanimously.  A  propositioB 
was  then  made  to  destroy  the  works  of  Gibbon  and  Bayle,  and 
Hume's  Essays,  which  was  carried  by  a  majoritr  of  8 ;  42,  oat  of  153 
subscribers  to  the  Library,  being  present.  The  execution  of  this 
sweeping  sentence  was,  however,  postponed  sine  die^  on  a  motion  of 
the  Librarian  to  that  effect 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Deathi.'^Jeau  Rev.  R.  S.  Weston,  D.  D.,  R.  of  Therfield,  and  a 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. — 13.  At  his  seat  at  Gilstmi  Park, 
aged  86,  Wm.  Plumer,  Esq.,  Representative  in  the  present  Pariia^ 
iDMt  for  the  borough  of  Higham  Ferrers,  and  fonnerly  one  of  the 
Representatives*  of  the  county  of  Hertford,  in  eight  saceessive  Par- 
ttaments.— P«i.  At  Amwell,  near  Hoddesdon,  Elisabeth  Field,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  103  yearn.  She  lived  45  years  a  widow,  and  was 
foUeiwed  to  the  grave  by  her  eldest  daughter,  now  in  her  73d  year. 

OrdinsOim^-^eL  ItL,  Rev.  T.  A.  WaUkon  oVer  the  Baptist  Chnrdi 
al  Bishop  Startford. 


HUNTINGDON. 

JDMtAf y-^n/en.  ML  At  the  Fonntain  Inn^  Hontingdhni,  Rev.  Mr. 
Shane,  of  Staaofetd,  B.  of  Renghton,  aged  66.--At  Aleonbury,  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams,  aged  eSL-^Feb,  Rev.  T.  K^ling,  D.  D.,  Bean  of  Peter. 
boroagh.-*Ai  Oieat  Stanghton,  Rev.  J.  Pope,  B.D. 

KENT. 

Deatks.'^Sept.  33»  At  Margate,  Mr.  John  Chapman,  vpwaids  of 
40  yean  a  Local  praaeher  amongst  the  Wesleyaa  Metfaodista,  aged 
76b— Z>re«  AtGanterbiiry,Rev.i>.Martin,  ofEastchureh.— -AtRaflw- 
gate,  Rev.  Samuel  Vinoe,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Arohdeaoon  of  Bedlbnl, 
R.  of  Kirby  Beadon  and  Soeth  CreidL,  Norfolk,  and  Plwaeaii  Pio* 


Prowmdai  and  MucMmte&m  Intdtigmce^         4fl^ 

fesADr  of  AsttdiMiiigp  in  «ir  IFdiireni%  af  CaMMd||^^  B¥lli«in|P«A 
early  inetiaatioo  fot  oMtbenatieail  panndtfy  ti#agli  kon»  of  iniMfe 
^r«Dt»,  he  wai  aesi  Vy  fkieiufi,  wlMNn  kl»  taleaU  ImdiaiMd  Imttf  to 
CodiMdgeV  wkete  be  watf  teiier  iTFMigteiV  SoMif  ft  firte-tfitUKr  «Ml 
rose  to  liie  faiff^st  nuthematioai  hmunagm  of  tie  Unfvenlty*  ISm  #a* 
anAor  of  "« Blenwiittf  of  the  Conie  Seetionst"  dv«^  1781 ;  *'  A  Tmi- 
t»e  ea  Prsotfcal  Astronony/'  4lo.  1790;  "*  PkM  of  ft  Cenratf  of  lioeu 
tiiree  m  the  Prfawipte*  ef  Ifalnridi  Pkilofophy/'  ^m  t99»}  ^TM 
PriBcipieB  of  FinnoM/'  9  toI».  8«o.  1905^  «« Tbe  PiiiMifles  •# lif-* 
droolaties,''  9vo.  1700,  M  ediliott  1M»;  ''  A  Cowplote  Sytitem  of 
AstrowMny/'  2i  irob.  4to.  1797^  ITW,  new  editioM,  wtth  ftitdhkn»^ 
3  TOl&  4to.  tS14^  '<  Tho  Gtedihilhy  of  CMslinily  irindicstedr  ki 
Answer  to  two  Ofa^elioiiff  of  BCt.  Hnine^  two  Disooiif«e»  pffoftchedl 
befove  tin  UnWeiidty  of  Cambrid^iv'^  &vo.  ITlE^y  !»1  etftioa  1809 ; 
^  The  VnmSasku  of  Atftranony/'  ^o.  l'7d»;  ''^  A  lPre«tiM  oo  FlaM 
and  Spherfeol  TrigonODMtry^  with  aw  |jitro<lM!tio»  exptahrittg  tfao 
Nature  and  Use  of  Logjams/  8roi  IMO;  *^  A  Confntatuni;  of 
AftMai^  from  the  i^iws  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  in  font  Mvbeuiviil^ 
preached^  beiore  the  tfnhrersity  of  CambiMf e^'^S^.  1806  ^  "^  Oitfsf^ 
▼ations  on  the  Hypotheses  which  hwe  been  assumed  to  account 
for  GraTiUtion  on  Mechanical  Principles^"  tvo.  1806 ;  ''  On  the 
Divisions  among  Christians  '^  a  Charge  delivered  at  his  ftrsi  Visits* 
tTcm  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Bedford^  8vOr  1^1 1.— 30l  At  Dorer^  Rev# 
Jonathan  Roberts,  one  of  the  supemamorary  pf  eaebers  in  tho  Wes« 
feyan  Methodist  connectton,  aged  3& — Jma^  At  Maidstone^  aged  76^ 
R.  Matthews,  who  for  a  trifling  debt  bad  been  inearcerated  in  tii# 
county  gaol  for  upwards  of  12  years. — Feh>  At  Feversham,  Mrs. 
Whitbread,  aged  101. — ^27.  Af  Greenwich  Hospital,  Right  Hon.  Siv  J. 
Borlase  Warren,  Bart»  G.C.H.  Admiral  of  the  White,  and  Gover- 
nor of  that  Institution. 

Eceles&utical  PrrfemuMi. — Hon.  and  Rev.  f,  B.  Bosoawen,  A»M« 
a  Canon  or  F^rebendary  of  Camteibory.^ — Rev.  J,  Jenkins,  LL.y.,  T. 
of  Bvercreech,  Somerset,  Horsmendon,  R.-^Rev.  W.  H.  White« 
M.  A*  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  St  Mary,  Bredin,  Canter* 
bui^,  R. 

New  C!iapeU:—Juiif  12.  A  neiT  Baptist  chapel,  ciipabl^  of  contain* 
ing  1000  people,  was  opened  at  Chatham.  Preachers,  Rev.  Messrs. 
Thomas  of  Oxford,  and  Fr  A.  Cox,  A.  M.  of  Hackney. — Jan,  I5w 
A  new  Baptist  place  of  worship,  the  first  in  fk6  to#n,  was  opened  ai 
Dover.    Preacher,  Rev.  Mr,  Groser,  of  M^ddstene* 

Pkilanthfapic  IiMetligenee, — By  t.  late  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  school  at  Tunbridge  becomes  entitled  to  an  income 
somewhat  exceeding  £4000  per  annum,  and  a  sum  of  money  in 
hand  amounting  fo'irpwards  of  £10,600. 

tXNCASHlRE. 

Deat%r,-^S&p'.  2D.  At  A^hton-under-Lyile,  Mr.  James  Kewton^ 
aged  81.  ffe  was  ati  eccentric  character,  and  podsessted  of  an  indc- 
prendent  property.  Never  having  entered  the  married  state,  h» 
lived  in  a  small  house  alone.  About  three  years  ago,  his  house  was 
broken  into  in*  the  nlglrt  time,  and  from  tbat  period  he  never  slepf  inf 
a  bed*,  biif  hj  on  a  sofa  with  dix  W^X  candtes  burning  (hroughout  (he 
night,  both  m  summer  and  winter. — Dec,  At  fiiverpbol,  Mrs.  B. 
Stephenson,  aged  101. — At  Manebestcr,  Rev.  J.  Brookes,  one  of  the 
CRaplaii^  of  the  CoHi^girfte  CHatch.— d¥.  At  hi*^  brorter'sv  affarr 
Wool*,  Jiear  MaMebestev,.  J.  l^tfrrii^gl^,  BiM(.  one"  of  fhts  dfdesf  Oiem^ 
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bers  of  the  Royal  Academy:— JP«fr.  At  Iieigi^  Rer.  D.  Beikett,  V.~ 
ReY.  W.  Thornton,  B.  D.  Parochial  Minister  of  Garstang  ChapeL 

Eeeletuuticml  Preferments.— Rey.  T.  Tattershall,  M.  A.  Fellow  of 
Qaeen's  College,  Cambridge,  St.  Matthew's,  LiTei^N>ol,  P.  C. — ^Rev. 
J.  Hodgkinson,  M.  A.  of  BraEenose-GoUege,  Oxford,  Lcagh,  Y . 

New  Chapel, — Dee,  23.  A  new  Chapel,  capable  of  acoommodaling 
npwards  of  1200  persons  was  opened  in  Canal-street,  AnooafsJane, 
Manchester,  erected  by  the  nmon  of  all  denominations,  piinapally 
for  the  use  of  the  Tent  Methodists,  whose  labours  in  this  long  neg- 
lected, though  popolons  district,  have  been  singularly  sacceaafiiL 
Preachers,  Rer.  Messrs.  Pocook  and  Pyer,  from  Bristol,  nunisters 
in  the  new  connection,  and  Birt  of  Manchester.  On  Christmas  Day, 
Mr.  Pyer  preached  in  the  morning,  and  Dr.  Raffles  in  the  eYcning. 

MiicetUuMout  ItUeUigence, — ^The  Bishop  of  Chester  has  written  to  die 
Chnrchwardens  of  St.  Marfc*s,  Uyerpool,  and  the  Churchwardens  of 
West  Deibv,  expressing  his  dis^iprobation  of  their  proceedings  in  be> 
half  of  a  subscription  for  Mr.  Blacow.  His  Lordship  wrote  bJLSo  to  Mr. 
Blacow  himself,  some  time  ago,  on  the  impropriety  of  the  topics  he 
had  introduced  into  the  pulpit,,  in  reference  to  the  kite  Queea. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Deaths, — Dee,  At  Barrow  on  Soar,  Rev:  M.  Bramley,  Master  of 
the  Grammar  School. — AtSackville  Thorpe,  Mrs.  A.  Peck,  aged  102. 
•  New  Churehesy  jre. — ^A  new  Curch  is  immediately  to  be  buflt  in  flie 
parish  of  St  Margaret's,  Leicester. — Sept,  20.  A  new  Independent 
Chapel  was  opened  at  Melton  Mowbraj.  Preachers,  Rer.  Messrs. 
Allot  t,  of  Nottingham,  and  Hall,  of  Leicester. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Deaths, — Oct,  6.  Mr.  Thos.  Wilson,  for  28  years  a  Local  preacher  la 
the  Wesley  an  Methodist  connection,  aged  49. — Dee,  At  Redbonm, 
Rev.  R.  N.  Palmer.-— 28.  At  Irby  Rectory,  Rct.  George  HoHwell, 
B.  D.,  R.  of  Swallow,  and  V.  of  Rigby,  Lincolnshire,  and  R.  of  Rip- 
ley, Oxfordshire. — Jan,  At  Gainsboroagh,  Rev:  J.  Fothergill,  V. 
Prebendary  of  Corringam,  &c.~Rev.  R.Benson,  A.  M.  40  years  V.  of 
Keckington. — Fjb,  At  Alford,  Rev.  Mr.  Bean. — March.  At  his  house 
at  Banstead,  in  his  80th  year,  Rev.Henzy  Taylor,  LL.B.  Rector  of 
Spridlington. 

Eeclesiastical  Preferments: — Rev.  H.  Ingilby,  valuable  livings  of 
Swallow  and  Rigby ;  patron,  Sir  W.  Ingilby,  Bart. — Rev.  W.  S. 
Whitelocke,  M.  A.  Gedney,  V.;  patron,  the  King. — Rev:  R.  Boulton« 
Tilsey.  V. — Rev.  Richard  Conington,  Minister  of  the  Free  Chapel, 
Boston. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Deaths. — Jan,  Rev.  T.  Barrow,  M.  A;,  lU  of  Greenford  Magna. — 
At  Isleswoi  th,  Thomas  Whatley,  Bsq.  long  an  eminent  surgeon  in 
London,  and  author  of  several  medical  works  in  high  repute ;  and 
amonfTst  them.  Treatises  on  Ulcers,  the  Tibia,  Strictures,  Polypus, 
and  Necrosis.  He  was  also  an  able  botanist,  and  inventor  of  a 
highly  approved  plan  for  the  better  preservation  of  plants  in  sand  or 
paper.  Emioent  also  as  a  Christian,  he  enjoyed  ihe  intimaey  oif 
some  of  the  most  pious  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  tanoDgsi  them, 
of  the  late  excellent  John  Newton. 

NORFOLK. 

Deaths.-^nfy  29:  At  Colnev  Parsonage,  Rev.  W.  Gibson,  A.M. 
Smart's  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  R.  of  Winterton  and 
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€U>kie3r,  and  Prebendary  of  Lincoln.  In  1772  and  1781  he  obtained 
the  Seatonian  Prize,  and  in  1775,  published  a  poetical  essay,  intitled 
'<  Religion/'— iVov.  Rev.  Paul  Columbine,  D.D.,  R.  of  Little  Plum- 
stead  with  Witton  and  Brindale  annexed,  64  years,  R.  of  Thorlton 
and  P.  C.  of  Hardiey  in  Norfolk,  and  R.  of  Chitton,  Snffolk,  aged  91 . 
— Jan*  At  Cromer,  aged  93,  Thomas  Smith.  He  followed  his  em- 
ployment as  a  wai'rener,  until  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  His 
wife  died  about  18  months  before  him,  aged  88,  after  having  lived 
with  her  husband  70  years  without,  as  the  old  man  used  frequently  ta 
say,  ever  having  a  cross  word.  His  brother  is  now  living  at  Cromer, 
aged  91 ;  and  a  sister,  aged  97,  resides  at  Boston  in  activity  and 
health. — Rev.  J.  Abbot,  minister  of  the  Independent  congregation  at 
Wymondham. — Feh.  At  Norwich,  Rev.  /.  Deacon. — 16.  At  Lynn,  of 
an  ossificatfon  of  tho  heart.  Rev.  John  Dean,  superintendent  of  that 
circuit  of  Wesleyan  Methodist  Preachers. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments, — Rev.  Edward  Dewing,  M.  A.  East  and 
West  Rainhamy  valaable  R.  R. — Rev.  R.  J.  Francis,  Carlton  8t. 
Mary,  R.— Rev.  Dr.  Wilde,  Waltham,  R.— Rev.  C.  Ford,  A.  M.  Bil- 
lingford,  R. — Rev.  H.  Dawson,  A.  M.  Chaplain  to  Earl  Harcourt, 
Bunwell,  R. — Rev.  C.  Penrice,  Little  Plumstead,  R.  with  Witton 
and  Brundall  annexed. — ^Rev.  E.  Davy,  A.  B.  Kirby  Bedon,  St. 
Andrew's,  R.— Rev.  T.  Watson,  A.  M.  Thurlton,  R, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Death, — Feb,  At  Northampton,  Rev.  S.  Jones. 

Ordinatimu. — Oct,  3.  Rev.  Thomas  Toller  over  the  Independent 
Chnrch  at  Kettering,  formerly  under  the  pastoral  care  of  his  late 
father. — Dee.  11.  Rev.  John  Peacock  over  the  Baptist  Church  at 
Rnshden. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Literary  Intelligence, — ^The  centenaiy  of  the  birth  of  Akenside  the 
poet,  was  celebrated  on  the  21  st  of  November,  by  several  literary 
jtentleman,  at  the  Butcher  Bank,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  the 
Poet  was  born. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Deaths — Dec,  1.  At  Essington,  Rev.  J.  Charl  38worth,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  aged  79.  -Jan.  At  Newark, 
aged  100  years,  Mr.  Edward  Nail,  sen.  He  retained  his  mental  fa- 
culties up  to  within  a  short  time  of  his  decease. — Feb.  At  Notting- 
ham, Rev.  H.  Turner,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  that  town. 

EecUsiastieal  Preferments, — Rev.  C.  Ingle,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  St. 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  Orston,  V. — Rev.  J.  Hart,  Buston,  V. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

.  Deaths. — Dee.  At  Eriston,  Rev.  F.  Bishopp,  many  years  Chaplain 
to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  at  Heythrop. — Jan.  Rev.  ^— ^  Falkner,  Rt 
of  Doddington. — 18.  At  Oxford,  Rev.  Frodsham  Hodson,  D.  D; 
Principal  of  Brasenose  College,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  and 
Canon  of  Christ  Chnrch.  Dr.  Hodson  published,  in  1796,  *'  The 
Sternal  Filiation  of  the  Son  of  God,  asserted  on  the  Evidence  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  Consent  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Three  First  Centuries, 
and  the  Authority  of  the  Nicene  Council." 

Ordination, — Rev.  C.  Nunnickover  the  Baptist  church  atBloxham. 

Universittf  Intelligenee, — Rev.  C.  Llovd,  D.D.  Preacher  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  Student  of  Christ  Churcn,  has  been  appointed  Resins 
Professor  of  Divinity  ;   and   Rev;  Ashurst   Turner  Gilbert,  B.  D. 
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Vioe-Piineipal  of  BvaieBOM  Gotten,  PilKipal  of  ihM  C«U«b«»  ii 
room  of  Dr.  HodaoB.— Rev.  R.  H.  Ifilma^  M;  A.  of  Bcaanoae 
College,  Professor  of  Poetry. 

EethfuuHeal  PrcfenMnte.— Rav.  C.  Uovd,  D.  D.  Repos  Pro- 
fessor of  IKvintty,  Caaon  of  CShtist  Ckurdi,  Oxfi>rd.-~Rev.  M.  M. 
HadMr,  Kiddingtoa,  R. 

BUTLAMD. 

Eeelenmttkat  PrefermeiU$.'—RtY.  J.  Hoste,  M.  A.  of  Christ  Col- 
lege^ Cambridge,  bspingham,  Y.— Rev.  C.  Collier,  Cwate  of  Shot- 
ley,  Siifldlfc,  HamUeton,  Y.  and  Bramston,  P.  C. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

EccUtUHteal  PrefermentM.^ILev.  Hugh  Owen,  M.  A.,  R.  of  Stapio- 
ton,  and  Minister  of  St  Julian's  Shrewsbury,  Archdeaeoa  of  Sabp^ 
—Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  Fitz,,  R. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Deuths.'-Dte,  At  Bath,  Lieot..6en.  Conyngham.~1.  At  Cfiflmi. 
Lieut-Gen.  Lee. — Jan.  In  Barton-Buildings,  Bath,  Rev.  Thomas 
Pothergill,  D.  D.,  formerly  Y.  of  Twerton.— 17.  At  Bath,  Lieut-Gea. 
Crosby,  of  Bamsville  Park,  near  Chepstow,  senior  officer  of  the 
whole  of  the  East-India  Company's  service,  aged  79. 

EeeUiiastical  Preferments.— Rer.  C.  J.  Allan,  Stocklinch-Ottery, 
R.  on  the  presentation  of  J.  Alteyn,  B^.,  of  Bridgewater. — Rev.  R. 
T.  Meade,  Marston  Bigot,  R.>~Rev.  J'.  Boyse,  Kitner,  aKas  Colbonie, 
R.*~Rev.  T.  Fownes  LuttreH,  Minehead,  Y. — Rev.  G.  BeHett,  SaiBp. 
ibrd  Anindell,  Y^--Rev.  J.  Jeffery,  D.  D.  Bxton,  R.— The  Bisitop  ot 
Bath  and  Wells  has  lieeased  the  Rev.  J.  Harwood  to  the  Curacy  of 
Frome,  vice  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Cassan,  removed  by  the  revocatioB  of  his 
licence ;  and  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Denton  to  tiie  "Town  Lectureship  and 
Curacy  of  New  Church  in  the  Woodlands ;  both  on  the  BomiaatioB  of 
the  Rev.  C.  Phillot,  Yicar  of  Frome. 

New  Chapel. — Oct.  23.  The  newly  erected  Independent  Meeting- 
house, at  Norton,  was  opened  for  public  worship.  Preachers,  Rev. 
Mesesrs.  Lowell,  of  Bristol,  Gunn,  of  Chard,  and  Leeke,  of  Taunton. 

Ordination. — Rev«  John  Jokes,  formerly  a  student  at  Bristol,  over 
the  Independent  Church  at  Yeovil. 

Miscellaneous  Inteiliffenee. — Captain  Parry^s  Vase. — On  Wednesday, 
Jan.  23,  a  numerous  assemblage  of  Nobility  and  Gentry  met  at  0ie 
Guildhsdl,  Bath,  to  present  a  magnificent  piece  of  plate  voted  to  the 
above  enterprising  navigator.  Amongst  the  company  present  were, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Somerset,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Cork, 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Northesk,  Lord  Dungarvon,  Lord  and  Lady 
Duncan,  Lord  and  Lady  Ashtoun,  &c.  &c.  Dr.  Chas.  Parry  appeared 
as  the  representative  of  his  brother.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  acmws- 
ed  him  in  a  very  eloquent  speech  on  presenting  the  vase,  to  whiei 
the  Doctor  returned  a  suitable  answer.  Sir  John  Csfx  Hlppesley 
also  made  some  observations  upon  the  conduct  and  servlees  o#  Gap- 
tain  Pairy,  and  eoncladed  by  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  his  Orace, 
wMck  was  carried  ananhnonsly ;  alter  which  the  meeting  a^ovned. 

SUFFOLK. 

Deaths^-^Dec.  20.  At  the  Glebe  House,  Nodging,.  Rev.  Thomas 
Bolton,  R.  of  Nedgiag  and  P.  C.  of  St  Mary  at  Quay,  Ipswicb.-~aQ. 
Rev.  W.  Cross,  R.  of  Halesworth  cum  Chediston,  Suffolk,  and  Y.  of 
Aniwell,    Herts.— Jai».  a    Rev.  W.  Howell,  R.  of  Felsham.— 36. 
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At  tte  Kaetory-kMifle,  WetnoalMm,  in  lira  Mtii  year  of  kis  a|^e, 
Rer.  Mm  ]aii|,  A,M[.m  native  of  Riolmiond,  YoHuMre,  and  Under 
Master  of  Hm  Free  Grammar  Sohool  of  Newoaitle-upoB-Tyney  iHdlBt 
tlie  Bail  «f  Bldon  and  Idui  forodier.  Lord  Stowell,  were  |ni|db  ttere. 
In  1797  lie  was  ajppoiated  Head  Maaler  of  tim  Orammar  Scliooi  at 
Ipewiehy  a  iHaafen  wlddi  lie  held  anill  1798,  wiien  tiie  infiim  stale 
of  his  healtfi  eompdM  him  to  resini  it,  and  to  retire  to  ins  Rectoiy 
^  Wetnesham,  near  Ipswich,  Id  which  lie  had  heett  presented  bf  liis 
Coilei^e  ti  1791%  b^tog  then  also,  hy  the  appointment  of  the  Goipora- 
tien,  tswn  pteacber  of  fpsnich.  He  was  the  antkor  of  seme  school- 
^oolLsand  slnglesennons,iddefly  of  ap<4ltical  tendency  .r—iFW.  AtJUd- 
flngham,  Rer.  WL  Wilsoa,  ibr  many  years  HinlstBr  of  the  Baptist 
dnmh  ^ere. 

BeeUiUuUemi  IWiprMMiu.— Rer.  S.  Cair,  M.  Jl  Peilow  of  Qneecf s 
CMep,  elected  Peipetnal  Curate  of  St  Mary'k  gaay  pansh, 
Ipswich; 

STArVOEDSHlBB* 

DMfil,— Jitm.  0.  Suddenly,  fVom  a  iit  of  asttma,  Hot.  8.  Chester, 
M  fears  pastor  of  the  Independent  ehtirdi  at  Uttoxeter,  agped  71. 

SURREY. 

Hserts  N90.  IS.  At  CamlMrweU,  in  her  8dth  yearj  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Coads^  sole  Inyentreas  of  the  artificial  stone  work.-— Jen.  At  Aldbnry 
Cottage,  near  OaUdford,  Rev.  Sydney  Malthas,  aged  72^ 

Nem  Ck^ptL — Od.  II.  A  new  Chapel,  erected  by  the  Village  Itine- 
rary at  Haslemere,  was  opened  for  pabUc  service.  Preachers,  Rev. 
Messrs.  Percy,  of  GttildfordfJohasoBy  of  Farnham,  and  Bishop,  of  Wis- 
boroni^  Gfeen; 

PkUmtktQpie  InUlH^enMi-^mH.  1.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  presided 
at  Khqgslon-npon-Thames,  at  the  first  Anniversary  of  a  chanty  inslt- 
tntad  and  provided  for  by  his  Lordship,  giving  a  handsome  annual 
reward  io  enoh  of  five  poor  famiUes,  who  should  bring  proofs  of  a 
coarse  of  the  best  conduct  and  character,  with  a  preference  to  those 
who  had  not  received  parochial  relief.  His  Lordship,  surrounded 
hy  aH  the  principal  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  tiie  neighbourhood,  dis- 
tributed tiie  rewards  with  his  own  hand,  and  addressed  the  Success- 
ful and  unsnccessfcd  candidates  for  his  bounty,  in  a  speech  shoK, 
htit  extremely  impressive,  and  well  adapted  to  tiieir  situations  and 
capacities. 

StTSSBX. 

Demlht. — Nop.  16.  At  Ridgewood,  near  tJckfield,  James  Fuller,  96. 
He  had  led  a  very  abstemious  life,  and  possessed  all  his  faculties  in 
a  very  extraordiiuury  degpree,  up  to  the  period  of  his  death.  He  eouM 
read  his  Bible  to  the  last  without  the  assistance  of  glasses. — Dee,  12. 
At  Brighton,  Pbcsbe  Hessell,  111.  His  Migesty  had,  for  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years,  allowed  the  deceased  10s.  6d.  a  week,  the  sum  which, 
on  an  application  being  made  to  her  by  her  illustrious  benefactor's 
direction,  she  declared  would  make  her  as  happy  as  a  princess.  She 
was  a  woman  of  considerable  information,  commuiucative,  and 
retained  her  faculties  untfl  within  a  few  hours  of  her  death.  The  fol- 
lowing epitaph,  about  to  be  placed  over  her  remains,  details  lier 
singular  history:  **In  memety  of  Phoebe  Hessell,  who  was  bom  at 
St<»ney,  In  tAie  year  1718.  She  served  for  many  years,  as  a  private 
soldier  in  the  6(h  regiment  of  foot,  in  different  parts  of  Burope ;  and 
in  the  year  1745,  Ibught  under  the  cosunand  of  the  Duke  of  Gmnher- 
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land  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  when  she  receiTed  a  bajoaet 
in  the  ann.  Her  long  life,  'vHddi  commenoed  in  the  re^^n  of  Qaeen 
Anne,  extended  to  Oeorf^e  the  Fooith,  by  whose  mnniBcienee  she 
received  comfort  and  support  in  her  latter  years.  She  died  nt  Biigh- 
ton,  where  she  had  long  resided,  December  12, 1821,  aged  lOS  years, 
and  lies  buried  here.-^Jan.  At  Winchilsea,  Rev.  D.  HoUin^boiry,  SL 
Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Cfaiohester  and  a  Prebendary  of  St.  Pant's. 

Eeeiesiastical  Frefermenis, — Rer.  Bdwaid  Ebns,  Itehingield,  Rr— 
Rev.  H.  T.  Grace,  Wortham,  Y.— Rev.  W.  Nome,  dapbam,  R. 

New  Ckmrekei^  i'e. — Oet»  23.  A  new  Baptist  chapel,  was  opened  at 
Dane-hill ;  Preachers,  Rev.  Messrs.  KeeUe,  of  London,  and  Shirley,  of 
Sevenoaks.--%/iBii.  1.  The  Royal  Cha^l  at  Brighton,  founded  by  his 
Majesty,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Pearson,  preached  from  me  latter  part  of  the  68d  verse  of  the  Mk 
ehapterof  the  1st  Book  of  Kings:  '*  So  the  King  and  all  the  chihlnn 
of  Israel  dedicated  the  house  of  the  Lord.'' 

PkilauUkropie  InteUwenee.'-'Dee.  28.  A  Meeting  was  held  in  Oe 
Council  Chamber,  Chichester,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  the 
Chair,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  Savings'  Bank  of  that  town. 
Dr.  Sandon  stated,  that  the  sums  deposited  from  Oct.  1812,  to  June 
1821,  amounted  to  £21,462;  from  tills  had  been  withdrawn,  £6410, 
leaving  a  balance  of  £15,042,  exclusive  of  £368  due  for  interest 
During  the  last  six  months,  about  £2000  more  had  been  deposited, 
making  a  capital  of  more  than  £17,000.  The  surplus  of  interest  wl- 
lowed  by  Government,  more  than  that  paid  to  depositors,  bein^  rather 
above  £100,  enabled  the  trustees  to  declare  a  bonus.  Mr.  Barton, 
one  of  the  trustees,  offered  a  sum  of  £460,  gained  by  the  re^mle  of 
stock  in  1817,  ^when  the  capital  was  vested  in  Savings'  Bank  deben- 
tures) as  a  basis  for  a  new  Institution,  the  object  of  which  wonld  be 
to  give  premiums  to  those  who  should  save  the  largest  soma  before 
marriage.  New  Trustees  were  chosen,  and  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed to  Jan.  5,  when  the  above  proposal  was  to  be  re-oonndered. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Deaths^ — Dec.  At  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Rev.  J.  Davenport,  jua. 
M.  A.  Curate  of  Snitterfield. — Jan.  At  Alcester.  J.  Brandish,  Esq. 
Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

EccUnastieal  Preferment. — ^Rev.  T.  Lane  Freer,  R.  Handswortk, 
Staffordshire,  to  hold  by  dispensation  Wasperton  V. 

New  ChureheSf  jr^. — ^llie  Chapel  at  Atherstone  has  lately  been  en- 
larged, and  a  spacious  gallery  erected,  in  which  the  poor  are  accom- 
modated with  300  free  sittings. — Sept.  6.  The  new  Independent 
chapel  at  Failsworth  was  opened  for  public  worship ;  Preachers,  Rev. 
Messrs.  James,  of  Birmingham,  Brown,  of  Cheltenham,  and  Jay,  of 
Bath. — Nov.  13.  A  small  bat  commodious  place  of  worship  at  Har- 
borne,  erected  by  the  members  of  the  church  in  lavery-strect,  Bir- 
mingham, was  opened  for  public  worship ;  Preachers,  Rev.  Messrs. 
Bagleton,  and  James. 

WILTSHIRE.  f 

Deaths, — Dee.  Mrs.  Patient,  relict  of  Mr.  Patient,  Wvly*  What 
renders  her  death  most  remarkable  is  the  singular  fact,  that  she  had 
frequency  expressed  her  hope  '*  to  live  long  enough  to  see  her  daugh- 
ter married,  and  then  she  should  die  cheerfally ;"  her  wiah  has  been 


literally  accomplished.    Her  daughter  was  married ;  the  anxiously 
.  aifectionato  parent  took  a  small  picee  of  the  bride  oake,  drank  the 
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healtii  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  Ib  a  glaM  of  wine,  and  instantly 
OBIpfred.— iter.  William  Saadlord  Wapatare;  Y.  qi  Chilteme  St 
Mai7»  and  P.  C.  of  St  Thomas,  Saliflbuiy ,  3i.— At  Weatfield,  near 
Conbam,  laent-Gen.  Kerr,  £.  I.  C.  S. — Rev.  James  Pidding,  58 
yeais  Patron  and  R.  of  Yaltoi^ReyaeU,  86.— Vim.  At  Milton-HiU, 
Benjamin  Reynolds,  aged  upwards  of  100  years,  70  of  wbiob  were 
passed  in  the  sendee  of  the  A^tley  family. — Ftb.  At  Compton  Martin, 
on  the  Mendip-hills,  Mrs.  Candy,  aged  103.  She  retained  her  health 
until  within  a  few  days  of  her  death. 

JB!eel«jie#ftc«/Pr^<mMiUf.-- Rev.  J.  T.  Hnrloek,  D.  D.  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  Prebendal  stall  of  Husband  and  Burbage  in 
Salisbury  CathedraL—Rev.  H.  Wilson,  V.  of  Great  Bedwin,  and 
Bomestle  Chaplain,  to  the  Marqnis  of  Aylesbiuy,  CoUngbourne 
]>acis,  valuable  R. — Rev.  G.  P.  Buxton,  Mildenhall,  valuable  R.^* 
Rev.  J.  Greenly,  St  lliomas's,  Salisbury,  P.  C. 

WORCESTBUSHIRB.  • 

DeaihM. — Augutt.  At  Worcester,  Mr.  C.  Richards,  Member  of  the 
Choir  of  that  Cathedral  for  upwards  of  30  years.  Whilst  attending 
the  concert  he  fell  back  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  was  carried  home  and 
bled,  but  continued  in  a  senseless  state  for  two  days  and  then  ex- 
pired. He  possessed  one  of  the  first  bass  voices  ever  heard,  which  he 
displayed  with  much  effect,  at  the  Commemoration  of  Handel,  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  also  in  the  Oratorios,  at  Covettt-€kntlen, 
some  years  ago. — Dec.  At  Eardeston,  Sir  W.  Smith,  Bart.  76.  He 
is  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  now  Sir  Sydney  Smith.— ^/a1l.  30.  At 
Great  Malvern,  aged  63,  after  thirteen  months  of  extreme  suffer- 
ing. Sir  Jonathan  Cope,  Bart,  uncle  to  the  Duchess  of  Dorset  and 
Lady  Aboyne.    The  utie  is  now  extinct. 

YORKSHIRE* 

I 

Dt^kt.'^Amg.  4.  Mr.  Isaac  Widman,  late  of  Batlev  Carr^  n^ar 
Dewsbeiy,  for  many  years  a  Local  preacher  amongst  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists. — Dm*  At  York,  Rev.  R.  Benson,  late  Fellow  CommoneK 
of  Christ  Church,  Cambridge. — ^At  Sowerby,  Rev.  B.  Greenwood.—. 
In  his  sister's  house  at  HaJdfax,  Rev.  J.  Phillips,  D.D.  V.  of  Berstead. 
— At  Fryston-hall,  near  Ferry-bridge,  suddenly,  Rev.  T.  Lucas,  for- 
merly a  Presbyterian  Minister  at  Morley,  near  Leeds,  but  fbr  sotae 
years  Domestic  Chaplain  to  Mrs.  Mihies. — Jon.  7.  At  Brandesbortoa, 
aged  6  years,  William,  son  of  Mr.  0.  Edwards,  innkeeper.  This  i# 
the  twentieth  child  the  father  has  followed  to  the  grave,  and  he  has 
eight  now  living. — 11.  At  Otley,  in  consequence  of  mortiiieaEtion, 
Samuel  Moody,  Shoemaker,  83.  He  had  for  some  time  been  allieled 
with  extreme  pain  in  his  left  leg,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  sprain, 
and  about  two  months  before  his  death  the  leg  separated  above  tfie 
ankle,  with  a  report  like  a  pistol,  and  fell  completely  from  the  body. 

EcelefitutiealPreferments,'-B.ey.  T.Thompson,  Adlington^V.  patron, 
the  Lord  Chancelfor.--Rev.  W.  Wilkinson,  A.M.  of  Christ  Ghnroh, 
Oxford,  Sowert>y,  P.  C.  . 

New  Chapel— ^et.  17.    A  new  Chapel  was  opened  at  High  Har- 
rowgate;  Preachers,  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles,  of  Liverpool,  andMr.Bennett,' 
of  Rotheriiam. 

Philantkr&jne  /nl^/ft^^eiu^e.— Premises  have  been  taken  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Eye  Dispensarv  in  Leeds.  * 

Scientific  InteUigenec—K  public  Botanical  Garden,  is  about  to  be 
formed  in  Leeds. 


Umi lU.-HSinir.  At  Baiaw,  Peroeval  I««ru,  Bi^.  Banwier  ttt  I41V, 
Beeor^er  of  01  AibMi^s,  jmi4  AfMift  Imt  19ew  BnuMwiek,  MillHir  af 
^  ffiitorictfl  laqviiies  eeooeniMis  FotmIs  aad  V^orast  Lanrs  *  l«ll^~- 
iV^.  At  Otyaamel  «ear  Fi0gMd,  Pwbrtk— iitoe,  BfdMffd  Feiiiuu, 
Esq.  Batfftiter  at  I^nr, a  oanpaiiiaa  io  early  ttie  afflnitoaiih^Olatu^ 
Oarfi<4,«B4lheii4tsartiiat4af.  Ha  waaaittfiar  af  •^Aa  HiJlOTic^ 
Voartewg^Peartimkasliiraf"  ^  AToariBaear«bofOapedtog3r;*aad 
«<  Memoirs  of  an  Old  Wig ;''  the  twolattar  pieces  Ml  of%« 
dale  'from  real  UlfB^  also  of  saaieaBoajrmovs, IbgitiTe, 
pleeas.  A  traaslatioii  sff  AthaiMMs  wUeli  ks  liwd  to 
SapoSHed  la  dw  Mbrw  of  liis  fHead  ttr  BIdhasd  CMt  Hoask-*^^ 
Bi9r»B.]fonis,K.of  »lBnu^^«(*  At  Flos  y  Ocsty  Cswaai  tfcaa,  Ber. 
B.#oaes. 

JB^/^nsftttfa/  Preferm€m9.--Rtw.  1.  WsM,  Bf laor  Canoa  of  Glaa* 
eester  Catliednily  Cardiff^  V*«— B^r^  T.  Cake,  to  hold  by  dispensatioii 
g#U«sii  V«  and  tke  Cbapelry  of  King's  Ci^l  annexed,  with  GJad- 
salrrB. 

ffem  Chmb  Opmed.-^cU  3.  A  new  Bnglish  ckapel  ai  GanfiC— 
Wi^.  UO.  Zion  Ckapel,  Beaamaris. 

Ordkmtums-'-^wu77.  Bev.  George  Sayoe^orer  the  Baptiai  ctank 
at  Wuudiain,— ula».33.  Bev.  Thomas  Jones,  late  a  student  at  Abeiga- 
yrmmft  soppoilad  by  T.  Bdwards,  Bsq.  to  be  an  itinerant  In  the  Yale 
af  Olaa|oigan>  under  the  tttperintendence  of  **  the  Baptist  Glanorgaa 
ItinssMt  &ocki^/'^(kL  ao*  Ber«  Owen  Oweiw,  late  of  IMoas 
llovddy«  ovar  the  Congregational  Cburok  at  Bhds-y-Cae,  FMatshne, 
••^iVaa.  i,  Ber.  S.  WilUams  av^r  the  Congregational  Chorcb  at  Uaaid- 
loes,  Mont|caneiy8hire.— Jan.  2.  Bev»  W«  Morris^  late  a  stadcnt  in 
the  North  Wales  Congregational  Academy,  over  the  Independent 
fdinrek  and  congregation  at  Llanfjilin. 

Jfiasillsneoaf  InioUigmtae.^^At  a  meeting,  lately  keid  at  Saranaea, 
kwaaresolfedtooffar  arewavdof  jBtOOO,  to  any  person,  who  shrii 
deatmr  die  pestilential  vapooxa  which  arise  in  tke  sBMhiflg  of  capper, 
and  eSeatvate  the  greatest  redaetion  of  tiha  fattaadnona  am^e. 

SCOTJUNP. 

Anrtiar-*-/^.  At  Feehles,  Ber.T,  Laokie,--At  Longfonan,  Ber. 
A.  CaiaM,  M.«--At  JUoakee,  Bov.  i.  K;ay4en.-*27.  At  PoUokskawa, 
laaakiane  Maetoan,  who,  aeoordiw  ta  tkebest  infomadon  whisk  eaa 
ke#btainad«  was  witMn  a  littHe  of  the  adva»eed  f«eof  106  years.  He 
bakn^ad  originally  ta  the  island  of  lioU;  bat  teft  it  whm  be  had  at. 
laiasd  to  BMnhood,  and  visitad  a  iramber  of  places  in  the  Hichlandsy 
woricing  at  any  kind  of  ont-door  eaiployiaent  which  came  in  his  way. 
Ha  was  throe  yeans  and  six  months  in  the  Argylediire  Militia, 
and  w»s  one  of  the  lisar  soldiers  who  escorted  the  oalebrated  high- 
^naynaau  Wright,  from  Glasgow  gaol  to  the  Townhead,  where  ke 
wias  wtlh  ^mie  diBcalty  exeeated,  in  pesenoe  of  a  great  co»- 
eoorse  of  spectators.  He  was  discharged  on  Glasgow-grean,  aboat 
190,  attd  at  th^rt  th»e  settiad  at  PoUokahaws,  where  he  remained  tin 
Us  danHi  Tkfoo^  life  be  was  eonteoted  wiUi  a  scanty  portion  of 
common  coarse  country  food.  He  was  stoat  and  laborioas,  and  lired 
by  taking  Jobs  of  catting  wood,  trenching,  and  banking.  He  was  aa 
excellent  road-maker.  Under  his  direction  considerable  isaprove- 
nents  were  made  on  the  lands  belonging  to  the  PoUock,  Blani^ne, 
andEglintoon  families.    He  was  known  to,  and  freqinuKUy  emplogred 
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1»j,  most  of  the  ic^ntleiiieii  witfiiii  twenty^  miles.  For  a  Vmg  time,  he 
kept  awiaiber^fotout  HigManderi  ui  hie  enpleymemt ;  «m1  ee  dhey 
were  oooMionallv  paid  in  a  chanj^e-hoiuey  hard  drinkiiig  boats  fire- 
qoeatly  followed.  like  Homeifs  heroes,  and  indeed  like  almost 
every  old  man,  he  maintained  that  mankind  were  profressiToly  de- 
9eneratin|^  an  alatnre,  alrength,  and  eewages  and  with  greet  eompla- 
laeneyhe  contrasted  li»  seesMbffiMV,  ooarae  dress,  ardent  spirits, 
brawny  forms,  and  physical  powers  of  his  yonlhiiil  iwipimisnii,  wiUi 
nrhaft  he  oonsadered  liie  ivined,  frineid  imbecility  of  the  nresent  day. 
^^Jituu  AiOvaenHiU,  the  Hon.dirJ.  smart  Bart,  of  Fetter  Cairn, 
Baran  «f  Oe  <9Dart  of  8aDobeqaor.<--<a  At  liertonn  Manse,  Bev.  1. 
JtaMoaa*— #*«&.  14.  At  BcM-honse^  Mr  Harry  Niren  Lamsden,  cf 
iy»hindflir,  Bart^At  Peith,  DeiAsni  Sheete,  LL.D.  feimeriy  ef 
BlainsCastle,  Qiaaeestershire,  and  Laidbroofce-Lod^e,  Somerset'* 


JVcar  CSUnst^JD^s.  ^t^  Tha  new  independent  ehapel  in  -Chreaft 
Hamihen  fltreet,  Glasgow, was<opened  for  pablle  wftrshfo ;  Preachers, 
Rer.  Messrs.  Spry,  of  Bdkibnrgfa ;  Stoart,  Minister  of  the  place,  and 
Halt,  of  Paisley. 

PkUmmikropie  ImM^enee^^Tke  late  Mr.  Paibee,  of  Newcastle,  has 
bemmathed  to  the  Lonatie  Asylam  of  Aberdeen,  iSlO^oee,  and  to  flie 
laUMry  £lOtO.  A  oomsiiltae  has  been  appointed  to  devise  and 
earry  Into  exeeotien  some  saltable  means  lor  enressing  the  very 

a  I  sense  iriiieh  tibe  managers  enteitain  of  the  Hberality  and  bene- 
nee  of  the  donor;  eithcor  by  erecting  a  slatae  to  his  memoiy  or 
otharnse,  as  may  appear  most  agreeable  to  the  rdatires  of  Mr. 
Forbes^— The  proposals  <X  Mr.  Owen,  of  New  Laaask,  are  at  length 
in  a  iua  way  ee  being  sabjeeted  to  the  test  of  experienoe.  The  sab^ 
aeriptian  te  evsettng  one  of  bis  prejeeted  irfflages  at  Motherwell, 
near  Haauilen,  already  amoonts  to  nearly  £80,000,  and  is  prosper- 
oaaJlyJIiingnp. 

UELAKD. 

J}ttUhs.^Nav.  27.  In  Caffe-street,  DttbUn,  Bev.  BL  Anneafey,  of 
Kev-Pari^,  Kildare.--Z>ac.  At  JOabJin,  Sir  H.  Nngent,  Bart— At 
KHlerly,  co.  Limerick,  Rct.  W.  CiurhilLr-Naar  Kilwoith,  Rer.  Dr. 
Boarker— At  Meyeryat,  Rev.  W.  I^ynd,  M  —At  Glogber,  flon*  Geeqge 
Jocelyn^^At  Watergrass-inU,  Rdmond  Barry,  i^^  lia  He  had 
been  a  peosioner  ^  years,  having  been  in  the  battle  of  Fantenoyy  and 
several  other  engagements,  lathe  reign  of  George  II.  Ha  was  Afoot  S 
inches  high,  remarkably  upright,  was  able  to  walk  at  least  a  mile 
every  day,  until  3  days  be&nre  his  death,  and  retained  his  Realties  im 
the  last.---^a»  2SI.  In  Cork,  Rev.  Dr.  Atterbnry,  Peeeentar  of  Cleync^ 
and  of  the  Union  of  Glonmf^,  and  fonneriy  Stndent  of  Christ  Cbnrch, 
Oxford,  38.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Bishop  Atterbnry ^—J^a^.  In  Daly's 
TowUf  coanty  of  Galway,  Hon.  Demus  B.  Daly,  M.P.  for  tiie  coanty 
fox  apwards  of  40  years. — ^In  Brew,  connl^  of  Biayo,  Iieifis  G'Dynel^ 
Esq.  108. 

Ordxaalumi.-^Dee,  17.  In  York-Street  Ch^iel,  DnbIin,Rev.  Messrs. 
Brown,  Martin,  and  Rogers,  late  Stadents  of  the  Irish  Bvangeiinoi 
Society's  Academy  at  Dublin,  to  the  work  of  Evangelists. 
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SUMMARY  OF  MISSIONARY  PROCEEDINGS, 


Circumstances  liavtng  oompeUed  as  to  omit,  in  our  last  Nimber, 
the  prooeedings  of  several  oC  the  Missionary  SoeietieSy  we  now  revert 
to  theniy  in  oor  nsual  orden 

The  coi^egation  of  the  Moratian  Brethren  in  Greenfamd,  is 
increasing  in  number  and  in  attention.  This  is  a  cironmstimce  traly 
gratifying  to  the  aged  labourers  in  this  dreary  portion  of  the  Lonl's 
vineyard,  one  of  whom  has  spent  fif^,  another  seven-and-thirty  yeaia, 
in  carrying  on  so  honouraUe  a  work  in  this  wild  and  barren  dime.  Hr 
southern  part  of  the  country,  inhabited  by.  Heathens,  presents  a  pro- 
mising field  for  missionary  exertion,  which  the  Brethren  have  not  at 
present  the  means  of  cultivating,  but  to  which  we  earnestly  hope,  that 
richer  societies  will  direct  their  attention;  or,  rather,  that  increased  libe- 
rality on  Uie  part  of  the  public,  will  enable  the  Moravians  to  oompMe 
their  setUements  in  a  land,  as  it  respects  spiritoal  things,  so  peoa* 
liarly  their  own.  In  other  regions,  they  are,  however,  both  labodous 
and  successful.  In  Antigua,  they  have  above  12,000  Negro  converts, 
more  than  4000  of  whom  have .  joined  the  church  within  12  montlML 
About  two  hundred  Hottentots  reside  on  their  new  settlement  <m  Ae 
Witto  Revier,  which  is  very  prosperous.  In  all,  their  congregatioBs 
consist  of  above  31,000  persons,  all  of  them  formerly  idolaters :  bnt, 
though,  to  effectuate  a  work  so  evidently  owned  of  God,  the  most 
rigid  economy  is  practised,  we  are  conoemed  to  find  that  whilst  the 
societjf^S  annual  expenditure  is  nearly  nine  thousand  pounds,  its  re- 
gular uoome  is  not  above  £1900.  In  the  years  1B19  and  Ifiao,  an 
actual  deficiency  of  £4000.  occurred.  Under  these  drenmstanees, 
appeals  are  earnestly  making  in  every  direction  to  the  Christian  pul^- 
lie,  whose  will  be  the  disgrace  if  they  should  be  made  in  vain. 

The  indefatigable  agents  of  the  Baptist  Mission  are  pursuing 
their  important  objects,  with  their  wonted  ardour  and  success  in  the 
Bast  The  prejudices  of  the  natives  against  the  education  of  females 
are  very  strong,  and  not  easily  overcome.  The  school  for  their  in- 
stivction,  established  at  Digah,  has  been  broken  up ;  the  scholars 
having  left  it  in  consequence  of  the  circulation  of  the  most  ridiculous 
reports,  during  an  unavoidable  cessation  of  the  regular  superintend- 
ence of  the  Missionary's  wife.  The  poor  children  fled  indeed  from 
their  school  and  native  schoolmistress,  as  they  would  have  done  from 
the  den  and  presence  of  a  tiger,  in  a  belief  that  as  soon  as  they  had 
received  a  competent  education,  they  were  to  be  tied  up  in  bags 
and  shipped  off  for  England.  The  opposition  to  tuition  by  a  female, 
seeming,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  be  all  but  invincible,  the  mission- 
aries have  prudently  tried  another  method,  more  objectionable  in 
itself,  but  yet  more  likely  to  be  sucoessfol  in  the  circumstancesin  which 
they  are  placed — that  of  inducing  the  master  of  the  boys'  schools  to 
instruct  the  girls  also.  This  plan  seems  to  answer,  even  beyond  their 
expectation,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  that  when  sepa- 
rate apartments  are  prepared  for  them,  as  they  are  preparing  with 
all  possible  expedition,  many  more  girls  will  attend,  the  SSenander  of 
one  village  having  promised  in  that  case  to  set  the  example,  by  send- 
ing his  own  daughters,  and  one.  grown-up  woman  having  already  set 
it,  by  herself  becoming  a  scholar.    Two  of  the  Missionaries  at  Cal- 
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joatta  have  lately  taken  a  tovr  as  far  aa  Mocwshedabadi  preaobing  in 
their  way  at  the  Baaars,  or  public  market-places,  (in  one  of  whi<^  at 
Catna,  they  found  two  places  of  worship  ^ected)  and  distributing 
tracts  to  the  people,  especially  to  the  Pundits.  In  their  way  home^ 
they  visited  Nuddah,  the  great  seat  of  native  learning  in  Ben|faly  and 
wMoh  may  indeed  be  called  its  University,  where  the  Pundits  very 
readily  received  two  Sanscrit  tracts  on  the  importance  of  divine 
knowledge,  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  to  acquire  it,  some  general 
recommendations  of  the  Scriptures  as  that  revelation,  and  the  prin« 
dpal  and  more  direct  proou  of  the  truth  of  Ghiistianity*  Amg 
composed  in  the  classical  language  of  the  East,  thev  were  evidentjiy 
nnderstcKxl  by  those  who  read  them,  and  will  not,  we  nope,  be  perused 
without  effect,  though,  like  the  bread  cast  upon  the  watera,  tiie  fruit 
may  not  appear  for  many  days.  At  Bacha,  lour  men  have  renounced 
their  casts,  that  great  stumbung-block  in  the  conversion  of  the  i£iA- 
doos,  and  one  of  them,  a  teacher  of  the  people,  has  become  a  teacher 
of  Christianity. — ^To  the  very  interesting  offidsil  Memoir,  on  the  pro- 

Sess  of  those  Herculean  labours  in  translation,  in  which  the  learned 
issionaries  of  this  highly  respectable  sect  have  so  long  and  so 
honourably  been  engaged,  given  in  our  last  Summary,  we  have  only 
to  add,  that  of  the  Ginghalese  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  ImhA 
of  Psahns  is  printed,  and  that  of  Proverbs  is  now  passing  through  the 
press,  whilst  the  Pentateuch  is  translated  to  about  &e  middle  of  Lavitir 
cus.  The  places  of  worship  on  the  island,  for  the  use  of  whose  numerous 
inhabitants  this  translation  is  making,  are  increasingly  well  attended. 
— ^In  Sumatra,  one  of  the  Society^s  Imssionaries  has  proceeded  to  Par 
dang,where  he  has  been  hospitably  received  by  the  Dutch  resident,  who 
has  given  him  permission  to  open  a  chapel  and  native  schools,  and 
affords  them  every  encouragement,  in  imitation  of  Sir  Stamfovd 
Raffles,  the  enlightened  governor  of  the  British  possessions  on  the 
island,  under  whom,  at  Java,  most  of  the  Dutch  authorities  inSumar 
tra  had  the  advantage  of  serving.  At  his  recommendation,  another 
Sumatran  Missionary  of  the  Society,  lately  took  a  journey  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  island,  with  a  view  to  select  a  missionary  station  in  the 
country  or  neighbourhood  of  the  Battas,  that  singular  race  of  edn- 
eated  Cannibals,  (for  half  of  them  at  the  least  can  read  and  write,) 
of  whose  manners  and  customs  the  kindness  of  Sir  Stamford  enabM 
us,  some^time  since,  to  give  an  account.  Twpanuly,  a  small  island 
about  80  miles  north  of  Natal,  was  considered  the  most  eligible,  and 
here  Mr.  Burton  had  determined  to  settle,  in  the  nei^^hbourho^d  of 
Mr.  Prince,  an  Bnglish  merchant,  who  has  lived  for  thirty  years  in  a 
country  which  he  has  loaded  with  benefits,  composing  the  differences 
of  the  native  chiefs,  protecting  the  native  and  European  in  his  vicinity, 
translating  into  the  language  of  the  former  our  Lord's  sermon  on  the 
,  mount,  with  explanatory  notes  and  some  prayers.  But  though  this 
gentleman  had  engaged  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  chiefe  to  Uie  set- 
.  tlement  of  the  Missionaries  amongst  them,  and  to  prepare  for  the  erec- 
tion of  their  habitation  on  his  return  to  Fort  Marlborough,  the  visit  of 
Mr.  Ward  to  Calcutta  rendered  a  diange  of  plan  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  and  the  Missionary  to  the  Battas  was  accordingly  obliged,  for 
a  niuUe  at  least,  to  take  charge  of  the  Sumatran  press  and  schools. 
The  latter  are  increasing  in  number  and  usefulness.  A  new  one  has 
been  opened  at  Dasambazar,  or  the  great  village,  about  four  miles 
«listant  from  the  seat  of  the .  English  Government  The  cbieis  and 
Imams  orPricsts  give  their  countenance  to  these  proceedings,  which  also 
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tteet  nitii  Ae  freatest  ^noourag^Hieiit  fhwi  0i6  SutopeaiMl  tif  CYeiy 
class.  By  order  «f  ISHrlStaiRford  Raiiefl,  afpamom  solioal-ifMMB  is 
creediii^  ui  iht  miMIe  of  each  t>f  the  six  large  baaars  of  Foit  Mail- 
hwvnA  and  its  inmediate  neiglibearliood ;  aiid  if  his  file  aad  keaM 
«hoiiM  hafe  been  spared,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  peaple  whom  he  so 
wisely  i^ovemSy  (n  addStion  to  personal  consideratioBS  of  no  frifia^ 
^i«ight,  we  hope,  he  has  long  ere  this  yisiled  Aem,  and  exaniiied 
persoiMiHy  into  'fiie  pvogress  of  the  sehelars.  Here,  as  In  other  parts 
of  India,  Tery  serioHS  objections  are  raised  by  the  natives  agidBsi 
hsstractbii^  their  fnsaleBj  and  the  gimnd  of  their  objection  k  a  seriovs 
one?  **  nr,**  say  they,  '^  we  teadi  onrcirls  to  write,  they  wifl  4o  nothing 
iMit  write  letters  to  their  lOTers.*  How  Mb  might  be,  we  mist  leave 
fmr  BngliA  ladies  to  detetmine;  but  we  are  at  any  rate  sare  Aaft  they 
had  better  read  lAd  write  lore  letters,  than  not  be  able  to  write  and 
vend  at  aH.  By  the  ndriee  of  Mr.  Piiee,  Mr.  Burton  has  changed  the 
■pot  ^  his  settlement,  and  instead  of  venturing  with  Ids  wife  at  oaee 
nmongst  the  Baftas,  he  proposes,  as  soon  as  possiMe  after  Mr.  Ward>i 
vetam,  fixing  his  residwiee  on  the  small  isle  of  Mas,  whose  populft- 
^n,of  about  ^B80,000  souls,  have  so  few  religious  pre^udfees  to  over- 
come,  Hiat  they  sent,  some  thne  since,  to  Sir  fitamferd  Raffles,  to  know 
of  what  nefigioH  lie  oould  wish  them  to  be!  Happy  is  It  for  thea^ 
that  tiiey  have  asked  tlie  opinion  of  a  man,  who  wishes  nothing  nnire 
oamtsUji  than  0iat  they,  and  Indeed  the  whole  world,  shooM  beeeme 
C^hrisdans. — ^In  Java,  but  little  progress  is  maldng,  though  the  grownd 
Is,  we  trust,  dowly  breaking  up,  in  which  the  good  seed  wul  ere  long  be 
aown,  and  take  root  and  flourish.  Some  of -tiie  Chinamen  Itave  re- 
ceived tracts  in  their  language  gladly ;  and  a  spirit  of  inouiry  seens 
to  have  been  excited  amongst  ue  Malay  priests  of  the  fuse  prophet 
^  Mecca. — Turning  from  East  to  West,  we  have  great  pleasure  in 
atating  Aat  the  mission  Is  suocessM  in  Jamaica,  where  eighty 
wegToes  were  lately  added  at  once  to  the  outward  and  visible  ohweh, 
wiK>se  conduct  and  profession  give  good  reason  to  hope  that  they 
-ave  savmly  united  to  its  inviriUe  Head ;  to  a  communion  with  whom , 
never  to  be  broken,  some  of  the  converts  of  the  Missionaries  have 
been  oidled  by  death,  leaving  behkid  them  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  having  departed  in  the  fidth.  The  owner  of  a  consi^rable 
plantation  atMontego  Bay,  whose  negroes  have  derived  great  beneft 
mm  the  instructions  of  a  aetdous  and  judicious  black  teacher,  now 
idmost  past  service  from  age  and  bliadness^  has  soliolted  a  misnon- 
nery  to  be  sent  to  his  estate,  towards  whose  support  he  offers  veiy 
libend  contributloas. — ^A  new  and  veiy  important  station  Is  also 
about  to  be  occupied  by  tiie  Society  at  Honduras,  in  Ole  Bay  of 
Meidoo,  whither  a  ndssionary  is  about  to  proceed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  commandant,  and  who  will  have  opened  before  Inm  a 
wide  and  promising  field  of  labour,  not  only  amongst  tiie  negroes 
employed  m  cutting  timber  in  the  forests,  but  amongst  the  Musqiuito 
In«ans,  iidiabitants  of  a  large  tract  of  coast  to  the  south-east  of  Hon- 
floras,  whose  chief  has  always  been  veiy  friendly  with  the  Bngli^, 
uttd  even  expressed  a  wiflh  that  instructors  might  be  sent  to  Ms 
territories. 

In  addition  to  the  pleasing  particulars  of  the  labours  of  the  Lor- 
f»oN  Missionary  Soctety,  communicated  in  our  last  summary,  more 
recent  intelligence  enables  us  to  state,  that  its  South  Travancore 
mission  has  occupied  a  new  station  at  Quilon,  where,  mneh  to  the 
credit  of  their  liberality,  every  encouragcnlent  has  been  afforded  by 
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tibe  rondeiit  and  duq^ala  of  tUa  important  poit    8«v«nil  flckoob 
are  formed  in  tke  town,  school-iooBia  are  erootiiif^^  and  Ttrj  kand> 
some  contribotionfl  liave  been  made  in  ftirtkeranee  ef  thia  denfardMe 
object  A  aeheol  hat  aiM>  been  reeentlj  commenced  at  Twranderam, 
tile  capital  el  the  cocwtry ;  and  others  are  expected  to  be  establiahed, 
in  the  intermediate  stations  lietween  that  place  and  Qoilon  and 
Nagorcoil,  from  eadi  of  wUoh  it  is  distant  abont  40  miles.    At  the 
latter  station  font  diflSereni  sohools  ave  establishedy  one  off  them  fea 
ghrlSy  whidiy  as  is  nmveraally  the  ease  in.  India,  is  as  yet  bat  thatiy 
attended.    The  Sontii  Tiavaneore  sendnaiy,  established  in  that  city, 
win,  we  hope,  proTe  the  fomdatioQ  of  a  mission  collei^e  for  the  Soath 
of  IndlSi^ — ^At  Nanaperakasam  a  school  of  industry  flonriahes,  in 
whtchi  esphan  children,  redeemed  from  slarecy,  and  the  olbpiing  of 
IndustrieiM  porente^  who  wish  thw  children  tot  have  the  means  of 
sappest  in  future  lifis^  are  taught  reading  and  writing  in  one  part  of 
the  di^,  and  to  work  in  the  other.    In  the  latter  th^  honre  Hindoo 
instructors,  with  whom  a  great  oli^ect  has  been  gahMd  by  inducing 
them,  not  without  mncb  dificnlty,  to  instruct  aU  descriptions  of 
castes,  even  the  lowest,  though  for  doing  this  they  will  be  Mable  to 
lose  thehr  own.    A  press  is  likewise  established,  and  its  iqieratiens 
eommeneed  by  printing  sooie  lessons  for  the  Tamnl  schools.    Urn 
Readers  have  also  gone  forth  to  their  Inbonrs^  their  designation  to 
which  has  inlhsed  new  life  unto  the  mission.    Several  m  the  elder 
scholars  of  the  seminary  are  of  tiie  number*    A  large  place  of  wor- 
ship, or  mission  church,  is  building  of  gramte,  and  thrae  Bungalow 
chapels  are  about  to  be  erected. — ^At  BeHary,  a  new  and  mere  com- 
modioos  chapel  is  also  about  to  be  built  in  the  mission  garden,  and  a 
subscription  for  the  purpose  has  been  successftdly  opened  on  the 
spot.    The  number  of  schools  there  is  17,  containing  about  MO 
scholars,  and  many  applications  are  makiag  to  the  missionaiies  for 
other  native  schools,  which  want  of  adequate  funds  alone  psevents 
thesr  eetabliirtimg. — ^The  new  station  at  Belgaam^  opened  about  a  year 
ago^  is  Hkewise  prospering,  two  schools  having  been  opened,  one  in 
the  tswn,  the  oAer  at  Shawpore ;  and  regulBi  services  have  been 
estaiUished  thrice  on  the  Sabbath,  and  two  or  three  timos  in  tiie 
week  beshles.    The  preaching  of  the  native  teacher  hero  appears  to 
httve  coavlnced  nuu^  of  tiie  fhlsehood  of  the  Hindoo  soriptur»s>  andthey 
will^  we  hope,  soon  be  led  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  Qnistianity, 
whose  excellency  they  begi»  to  perceive. — ^Bangalore  pvesents  a 
dUitrMit,  and  far  from  an  encewragin^  scene.    ^  A  death-like  cold- 
ness,^ to  uso  the  words  ef  the  Bfissaonary,  ^  prevaila  asscng  tile 
natives,''  not  more  thair  00  of  whom,  and  often  not  more  tinui  90^ 
attend  the  ehapek — ^At  the  press  in  Surat,  tiie  New  Testament  in 
Gujurattee  was  finished  in  July  hist,  and  the  translation  oft  the  Old 
Testament  is  la  considerable  ferwavwiess.   Tie  proopeet  widi  regasd 
to  tiio  s<dlool»  begins  also  to  brighten  thevo — 9tmm  Penong  the 
MissioiutfieB  have  made  a  tour  along  tiks  coastef  Qaieday  distributing 
the  Ser^toves  and  Tracts  amongst  the  Chineso  and  the  fowM aim 
who  oould  read.     At  Pah»  Tega,  they  had  a»  hjtwviaw  with  th# 
Itajaby  who  conversed  widi  tilem  for  some  time^  and  gwre  tiiem  per* 
ntissls^  to- vtftit  Qoedlft,  where  they  arc  of  opinion  that  a  promising 
lieM  of  labour  and  usefalnes9  ps esents  itBelf.-^Fn>m  tiio  Mohieoas 
{^easing  intelligence  has  arrived.    At  Amboynu  a  pribthig  presa-  ia 
eatablished,  and  Mr.  Kam  hi  engaged  in*  translating  into  Malay  seme 
of  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Border's  excellent  Village  Sermons,  two  or 
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IkMe  tfiOQsand  copies  of  which  he  intends  to  print  for  cinmlfttioii  in 
alNHit  a  hundred  places  of  worship  in  these  islands,  whii^  ha;ve  no 
preadier,  and  where  these  sermons  may  adTantageously  be  nsed. 
— ^Though  the  deserts  of  Siberia  do  not  yet  blossom  as  tlie  roae,  the 
bad  of  promise  is  appearing^  there.  Mr.  Rahmn  is  laboaiinf^  hanl  at 
Sarepta  to  acquire  the  very  difficult  language  of  the  Cafanuc  Tartars, 
of  which  he  has  already  composed  a  Grammar,  and  is  fax  adTanoed 
in  a  large  yocabidary.  He  has  begun  to  translate  some  tracts,  and 
can  speak  pretty  fluently  to  these  roving  tribes  in  their  own  language 
on  general  subjects,  and  make  himself  tolerably  understood  on 
religious  ones,  although  he  is  not  yet  able  to  preach  in  Calmuc.  He 
is  about  to  take  up  his  abode  with  the  Dbrbot  Horde,  and  to  Kve 
with  them  in  their  tents  in  all  their  wanderings  from  place  to  place. 
— In  the  South-Sea  Islands,  the  labours  of  this  Mission  are  still  crowned 
with  abundant  and  increasing  success.  In  Huaheine,  a  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  has  been  printed,  and  a  translation  of  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  is  commenced.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
about  2000  in  number,  principally  reside  near  the  missionaries,  and  from 
a  thousand  to  fourteen  hundred  of  them  are  regular  attendants  at 
the  chapel.  Seventy-two  adults  and  38  children  have  been  baptised 
during  the  past  year,  and  upwards  of  400  are  now  candidates  for  that 
initiatory  rite.  The  schools  are  well  attended,  the  average  number 
of  scholars  being  460,  whose  advancement  in  spelling,  reading, 
writing;  and  arithmetic,  is  encouraging.  Civilization  keeps  pace 
with  the  spread  of  religious  knowledge.  Under  the  instruction  of 
the  wives  of  the  Missionaries,  a  considerable  number  of  native 
females  at  each  station  have  been  taught  to  make  themselves  neat 
and  josodest  dresses ;  and  both  sexes  now  very  generally  wear  hats 
and  bonnets,  made  by  themselves  of  rushes  and  the  inner  bark  of 
trees,  in  the  Buropean  form.  A  larger  space  of  ground  is  cul- 
tivated ;  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
island,  the  contributions  of  the  people  doubled  those  of  the  fonner 
years.  A  code  of  laws  for  the  islands  of  Raiatea,  Taha,  Borabora, 
and  MAurua ;  the  reports  of  the  Missionary  Societies  in  Huaheine, 
Taha,  and  Borabora;  and  1700  copies  of  the  Taheitean  Hymn  book, 
have  been  printed  during  the  last  year  at  the  mission  press. 

The  Directors  of  the  Society  in  England  have  received  a  «»gi«lffT 
letter  from  four  chiefs  of  the  island,  deacons  also  of  the  church 
there,  wishing  them  to  send  some  sacramental  wine,  medicines,  and 
blankets  for  the  sick,  in  exchange  for  two  casks  of  oil  forwarded  for 
sale  upon  their  account.  The  missionary  meeting  at  Raiatea  was 
also  very  produetive  of  contributions  of  oil  and  arrowroot;  and, 
what  is  still  more  encouraging,  nearly  twice  as  much  oil  was 
oontribalsd  from  the  island  of  Tah&^  where  no  missionary  as  yet  re- 
sides .  Houses  are  building,  and  a  trade,  or  exchange  of  oommodities, 
is  about  to  be  opened  amongst  the  islanders.  The  schools  for  chil- 
dren and  adults  are  increasingly  attended;  and  almost  every  native 
has  learned,  or  is  learning,  to  read.  The  woHl  of  translatioB  has 
been  commeneed  with  the  Epistles  to  the  Bphesians  and  the  First 
to  the  Thessalonians,  and  the  Books  of  Rum,  Jonah,  and  Daniel, 
which  are  all  either  finished  or  in  hand.  About  three  tons  of  arrow- 
root and  several  tons  of  oil,  furnished  by  a  subscription  of  the  aduh 
members  of  the  church,  to  an  association  for  the  support  of  missio- 
naries, is  now,  in  all  probability,  on  its  way  to  England,  from  this 
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altered  land.  A  letter  from  Tamatoa,  its  king:,  to  the  Birectors,  in- 
farms  them  of  his  having  bnmi  his  eyil  spirits,  and  of  the  progress  - 
making  in  building  their  houses,  and  plastering  them  with  lime. 
Two  of  the  natiye  members  of  the  ehnrch  here,  have  lately  been  dis- 
patohed  to  the  island  of  Rurutu,  one  of  whose  chiefs  had  for  some 
time  resided  in  Raiatea,  and,  with  some  of  his  people,  been  instmcted 
there  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  principles  of  GhristianitY,  which 
he  professes  to  regard ;  and  as  a  proof  that  he  does  so,  he  desired  that 
a  Missionary  might  be  sent  with  him  home.  That  island  has  rapidly 
depopulated ;  the  number  of  its  inhabitant*  having  been  reduced 
from  two  thousand  to  as  man^  hundred.  The  survivors  are  remark- 
ably civil,  and  their  country  is  as  fertile,  producing  every  necessary 
of  Ufe  in  superfluous  abundance.  On  Taheite,  civ&zation  advances. 
At  Bnrder's  Point,  scarcely  a  man  or  woman  is  now  to  be  seen 
without  hats  or  bonnets  made  in  the  English  fashion:  new  houses,, 
plastered  and  floored,  are  building  for  themselves  by  the  natives, 
most  of  whom  have  gardens,  in  which  vegetables  and  fruits  are 
raised.  Three  hundred  adults '  have  been  baptized  here,  after  due 
and  even  scrupulous  examination  to  prevent  improper  adhnission  to 
that  rite.  Amongst  these  were  the  Queen  and  her  sister,  who  are 
now  very  diligent  teachers  in  the  adult  and  Sunday  schools.  The 
infant  Prince  and  daughter  of  the  King  were  also  baptized.  Tati, 
a  converted  chief,  and  now  one  of  Sie  prindpai  judges,  takes 
an  active  part  in  the  public  worship  of  the  people. — In  ^meo, 
a  translation  of  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges  are  in  hand.' 
The  schools  increase,  and  some  of  the  natives,  formerly  priests 
or  prophets  of  Oro,  are  very  diligent  and  active  catechists  and 
teachers,  and  some  of  them  sober  and  judicious  deacons  of  the 
church  of  Christ.  The  erection  of  a  new  church,  capable  of  holding 
all,  or  nearly  all^  the  people  of  the  island ;  and  in  the  building  of 
which,  they  are  without  exception  to  assist,  is  begun. — From  South 
Afirica,  intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  safe  arrival  of  Mr.Moffat, 
at  New  Lattakoo,  whither  he  has  removed  from  Oriqua  Town.  At 
the  Paari  there  are  few  white  or  black  inhabitants,  who  have  not  se- 
veral times  attended  the  public  services,  where  from  eleven  to  twelve 
hundred  hearers  now  regulariy  assemble.  Many  of  the  slaves  and 
free  blacks  who  attend  the  schools,  can  repeat  the  whole  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians.  The  labours  of  Dr.  Philip  and  Mr.  Beck,  at  Gape 
Town,  are  singularly  successful^  their  placea  of  worship  being  over- 
flowing.— ^From  the  West-India  islands,  no  intelligence  has  recently 
been  received,  except  from  Berbice,where  the  mission  and  missioiiary 
schools  are  prospenng,  under  the  protection  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment. Very  liberal  contributions  have  been  made  upon  the  island 
for  the  erection  of  a  chapel ;  and  to  the  church  one  and  anotiier  are 
sttoeessively  adding  of  tnose,  we  trust,  who  will  be  saved. 

Of  the  proceedings  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  there  is 
scareely  any  thing  during  the  last  quarter  to  report  Its  attention 
liaa  very  laudably  been  directed  to  the  Syrian  clergy,  who  are  in  a 
most  degraded  state  from  ignorance  and  vice.  Assistance  has  been 
afforded  to  the  Syrian  College  and  Orammar  School  at  Cotym,  fitmi 
the  liinds  of  the  Society ;  and  ten  teachers  are  supported  by  it,  in 
snoh  of  the  parishes  as  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  comj^y  with, 
the  directions  of  the  metran,  or  metropolitan,  for  supporting  from  the 
fonds  of  the  churoh  or  sehool  in  every  parish.  A  press  is  also  about 
to  be  established  at  the  college,  where  the  missionaries  are  actively 
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engaged  in  truHletuig  varioue  bomlHeei,  tnuste».  and  ekmortHy 
books.  A  collection  of  TalutMe  books  kas  also  been  aenl  out  fm 
ike  use  of  the  Colle|^e  and  Miaaion.  The  learned  natives  are  lerj 
frequent  In  thdr  nieits  to  the  Miasionariea^  with  whons  they  held  loi^ 
conversationa  ei^r^gkNis  topics;  whid^  with  the  other  meaasen- 
plegredy  wiM,  wider  the  blessing  of  God,  tasae,  we  tmat,  in  the  rann- 
tion  of  the  Syrian  diavcheB« — ^At  Tranqnebar.  bo4&  the  Heathen  aid 
Ronan  Gatholica  are  applying  lot  theestablisameBt  of  newacbeolsvoi 
the  Bussion  plan;  those  already  in  operaliottbeiiigstowly  prodKtife 
of  mach  good. 

The  Mbtiiodist  Missiovarjbs  in  Ihe  Bast^^  are  as  little  nastbe  u 
their  brethren,  and  tteir  activitf  haa  also  been  crowned  with  a  happjr 
measure  of  sncoess*    In  ITeylon^  tbe  sehoola  floniiah  and  inoesse.  i 
new  one  hat  been  ojpeaed  at  Rat»alalMirg,  on  the  GaeMa  road,  beisg 
the  first  attempt  a*  mtrodweiBg  GhristiaiSty  into  a  pleiee  where  tlim 
is  every  psospect  of  Ha  being  gladfy  seeeiYed.    At  the  reqnest  of  id 
Cingbalese  owner,  a  new  heose  was  lately  opened  with  prayer  asd  a 
sermon-^a  yery  ^Ittmng  snhstitation  tit  the  ineaatatioa  of  dcnh 
usual  ttp<m  such  oecaaions.  The  town  of  CotHar  has  been  visiled^  wien 
the  members  oi  the  Roman  Cathetto  chords  and  aoaae  ef  th»  Bant 
inteHigent  of  the  natives,  received  with  thaakfnlneae  the  copies  tf 
the  dnghalese  Ctoepels,  put  into  their  handa  by  the  missMnariei^aiid 
seemed  willing  to  be  instructed  in  their  truths*    A  newchi|iclif 
erecting  at  the  Negombo  station,  in  tiie  kingdeini  of  Caady,  towvdi 
wiuch  &e  British  resident  contributed  10^  RX»-dafiai»;  o&eis  ksrs 
been  opened  at  Caltata,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  istead*  it 
Honiegalle  some  BCohammedaas,  and  sererai  adult  Buddist^  attrmf 
the  school ;,  whilst  two  boys  in  that  al  Ne^ombo  regularly  praf  *i^ 
tiieir  foUmr,  and  read  the  Bible  to  him.    From  thaC  of  Alhatoe,  anidit 
some  ifisoearaging  chrcumstances,  two  yootha  admitted  id  tkr  sbImI 
have  ^ined  the  church,  and  harve  since  wallEcd  stedfiasily  in  ^  ^^ 
and  Ulf  off  the  Chamliatt,.    In  the  mterier,  the  aativea  assenddeiaeoa- 
siderahle numbers t»  heat  Reword  ef  life;  whilst, in  HmttktiDt^ 
at^aooUt  hare  bciea  establiafaed ;  a  striking  adteratftma  is  pertoptiUc  is 
the*  aMamera  and  habits  ef  the  people  here^  who  belo^e  vers  esdioei 
squalid,  and  miaeiable  in  fheis  appearance,,  beeemeng  dean^  neBi^and 
indufltriooBv^AtMadras^  a  new  chapel  has  alao  being  erectadt  wlere» 
aa  a€  Jaffna  and  Taineemaliee,  the  site  aba  ef  other  new  cfaapebr  t^ 
expensea  of  baildiug  have  been  piincipalfy  defrayed  WsdNWiiptioitf 
in  the  place  and  anighbourboed.    Two  ef  the  Mjaawnaneas^n; 
Society  have  proceeded  toBangalose,  where  theyr  hare  bean  meim 
by  the  Chaplala  of  the  plaee„  and  the  Miaaaanwr  of  the  ^""^^1 
ojety,  virith  the  kindneas  ef  belaevcraand  feUowlaheurcrs  kv  a  fidd 
too  lasge  for  Ihem  ali  to  oeeapy.    They  have  received  alaasnamta^ 


tion  for  a  Miseionary  t»  Seringajpatamy  where,  for  the  want  of  aae; 
a  nation  wonan^.  tie  only  persen  m  tiie  eongregalaear  who  0*|||^'^ 
Malabar,,  was  filling  the  pneat's  efiee;  by  reading  iartheolaiwj^ 
scavioe^  and  pavt  ef  a  Tamul  tract.  The  field  is  P*^""^'^"^!^ 
popuialion  eonabtar  of  about.  60,ee0v  mS  ww  Rope  it  wH  spseduyf 
aednloualy, anti  adyuiatagBeualy  ber  cnkitatM.''--^teoBgst  »^af|' 
actilcrs  in  Sovalh  Af^iea^  some-  pleaamg.  proapecta>  of  gwat  inn<|>^ 
nesain  masaionary  laJewei  have  Inteiy  presented  tfaeaaseivea^  ^  ^jYf 
is  about  to  be  erected  at  Orahma's  Town,  the  largest  ia  the  distnm 
the  greales  part  of  the  expeaae  being  piovidcd  for  by  siih9eripuon<a 
the  spot    The  aeighbouring  Dutjeh  boera  hav«  invited  tkeiW^^'^ 
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to  preach  in  their  farms,  but  (he  complete  occupation  of  his  time, 
until  assistance  shaU  be  sent  out  to  him  in  the  wide  field  already 
opened  to  his  labours,  prevents  his  availing  himself  of  an  offer  likely 
to  lead  to  important  results,  in  extending  the  Gospel  not  only 
amongst  the  Dutch,  but  the  Hottentot  inhabitants  of  those  hitherto 
neglected  regions.  Mr.  Kay  and  his  wife  have  arrived  at  Lattakoo, 
where  they  propose  remaining  for  some  time,  to  obtain  informatidn  as 
to  the  vast  tribes  of  the  Bootchuanas,  amongst  whom  they  purpose  to 
settle. — Hie  Missionary  to  the  Namaqnas  is  faithfully  discharging  his 
duty,  by  traveling  with  the  horde  into  the  desert,  on  their  quitting  Uieir 
summer  residence  on  the  mountains,  and  he  seems  not  to  follow  them  in 
vain. — In  Cape  Town,  the  Superintendent  of  the  South  African  Mission 
has  obtained  permission  from  the  Colonial  Government  to  open  a 
day-sehool  for  the  use  of  Hottentot  children  and  adults,  and  for 
preaching  and  expounding  to  them  the  word  of  God.  He  has  also 
collected  Acre  the  sum  of  £290  towards  its  erection  and  support, 
which  he  had  every  expectation  of  providing  for  on  the  spot — In 
Western  Africa,  the  Society  has  established  a  station  close  to  the 
town  of  Mandanaree,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Conibo,  who  readily  gave  the  Missionaries  leave  to  settle 
in  his  ooanlry,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  mostly  heathens,  with 
characters  marked  by  some  of  the  worst  vices  of  heathenism,  and  ren- 
dered, by  the  addition  of  some  of  the  most  objectionable  tenets  of 
Mohammcdism  to  their  own  degrading  superstition,  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  the  worst  of  men.  This  station .  is  additionally  important, 
from  its  being  within  two  days'  journey  of  the  borders  of  the  Fou- 
lah  country,  some  of  whose  children  are  expected  to  be  sent  to  the 
Missionaries  for  education. — ^In  the  West  Indies,  the  field  in  which  the 
Wesleyan  Misnonaries  have  laboured,  and  will  perhaps  continue  to 
labour,  with  the  greatest  anocess,  the  work  of  the  Lord  is  inmost  places 
prospering,  in  their  hands.  The  Negro  members  of  their  classes,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  continue  to  be  most  correct  and  exemplary  in  their 
conduct,  and  consiiderable  additions  have  been  made  to  their  numbers. 
The  magistracy  of  die  islands  afford  the  Agents  of  the  Society  their 
countenance;  nor  do  the  Planters  seem  opposed  to  their  great  design 
of  teaehing  the  slaves  on  their  estates  their  duty  at  once  to  God  and 
nan.  At  St.  John's  and  English  Harbour,  in  Antigua,  Auxiliary 
Missionary  Societies  have  been  formed,  in  aid  of  which  we  rejoice 
to  leani  that  collections  of  £93  and  £05  were  made.  A  number  of 
trinkets,  of  which  the  West  Indians  are  very  fond,  thrown  into  the 
lioxes,  evince  the  seal  excited  in  this  noble  ca#ise.  The  chapel  at 
Pariwm,  on  this  island,  is  already  too  small  for  the  congregation ; 
many  of  the  negroes  who  come,  sabbath  after  sabbath,  a  distance  of 
several  miles,  to  hear  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  crowd  round 
the  doors,  exposed  to  the  scorching  son  or  drenching  rains  of  a  tro- 
pical eMmate.  The  overseer  of  one  of  Sir  Christopher  Codrington's 
estates  lately  bore  honomrable  testimony  to  the  good  effects  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Missionaries,  and  ^e  exertions  of  the  Wesleyan 
nMdaters.  ^  Moat  of  the  slaves,"  said  he  to  one  of  these  devoted 
ministers  of  Christ,  *^  are  in  your  society,  I  believe ;  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  tiiat  they  jtxc  very  exemplary ;  a  very  great  change  has 
taken  place  in  their  conduct  since  they  began  to  think  for  them- 
•dves,  and  to  act  from  religiou^principles.  We  scarcely  ever  osf 
the  whip  now;  not  ence  in  a  quarter:  it  is  not  needful."    Nor 
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would  it,  ire  are  persuaded,  be  reserted  to  as  it  is,  to  the  dis|praee 
of  humanity,  on  other  West-Indian  estates,  were  the  preadnnic  <»' 
the  gospel  fkdly  permitted  upon  them,  as,  on  application  for  the  par- 
pose,  it  readily  was  on  this. — In  Tortola,  three  new  chapels  are  erect- 
ing:, luid  a  hundred  and  fifty  members  have  lately  been  added  to  the 
society,  'whose  congregations   are  generally  large  and   nttentiTe. 
The  schools  also  are  well  attended ;  fSke  female  ad^t  class  consistiD^ 
of  «trls  and  women  from  eighteen  to  a  hundred  years  old.    The 
individual  who  has  attained  the  latter  patriarchal  age  evinced  even 
greater  anxiety  to  learn  the  child's  catechism  than  the  yoaiiger  scho- 
lars.— ^Through  the  kind  interference  of  our  government  at  home,  tlie 
prolubition  laid,  sometime  since,  on  the  exertions  of  die  Missionaries 
of  tins  Society,  by  the  colonial  government  |of  Trinidad,  has  been 
removed,  and  the  congregations  and  schools  are  slowly  reoovering.— 
In  Grenada,  the  prejudices  formerly  entertained  against  the  Mission- 
aries have  more  than  subsided ;  for  every  facility  which  the  oonatiT 
can  afford  to  their  labours  is  readily  granted  by  all  elasaes,  and 
progress  is  slowly  making  amongst  slaves,  half  heathen  half  paptstji. 
One  of  the  planters  is  about  to  erect  a  nrission-honse  on  his  estate, 
which  contains  above  a  thousand  negroes. — In  Demerara,  the  proiu 
pects   are  also  most  encouraging.    One  planter  declares  that  his 
negroes  are  much  better  since  &ey  were  instmcted  ;  another,  that 
he  has  not  now  a  bad  negro  on  his  estate.     Obeism,   and  other 
negro  superstitions,  alike  injurious  to  master  and  to  slave,   are 
rapidly  disappearing ;  and  the  negroes  who  attend  at  MissioB  cha- 
pels every  where  evince  a  change  of  conduct.    We  regret,  howevrr, 
to  add  that  both  the  Missionaries  have  fallen  victims  to  the  oliBflle. 
— A  similar  acknowledgment  in  favour  of  the  missions,  to]  that  jast 
referred  to,  was  made  at  St.  Kitf  s,  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
colonial  council,  whose  negroes  have  derived  great  benefit  froai 
their  instructions.    A  new  chapel  is  about  to  be  built  here,  towards 
the  erection  of  wliich,  the  negro  children  of  the  Sunday  schools,  from 
five  years  old  and  upwards,  have  each  of  them  bronght,  in  eonung  to 
school,   as  many  stones  as  they  could  carry. — ^In  Bcnnnda,  this 
Society  has  increased,  especially  amongst  the  white  members.    la 
the  Danish  island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Mr.  Dale,  one  of  the  Soci- 
ety's most  active  Missionaries,  has  been  removed  from  Ids  labour  to 
his  rest ;  and  such  was  the  respect  which  his  condnet  had  inspired, 
that  the  Governor  and  Council^  two  clergymen,  several  raerehaats, 
and  a  large  concourse  of  people,  attended  his  body  to  the  grave, 
the  colours  being  in  the  mean  while  hoisted  half-mast  high  at  the 
forts,  on  board  the  vessels  in  the  harbour,  and  even  at  the  public 
Inns.    A  few  days  after  his  death,  the  chapel  and  nussion  house  of 
the  Society  were  blown  down  by  a  hurricane*— St.  Domingo*  is  the 
only  island  in  the  West  Indies  which  seems  at  present  to  present  any 
thing   like  a  discouraging   aspect;  here,    since  the  Missionaries 
have  been  driven  away,  their  converts  have  been  exposed  to  ^e^mas 

Eersecutions,  at  the  instigation  of  tiie  CathoUe  priests.  For  singiinr 
ymns,  they  have  been  dragged  to  prison  by  the  police,  whflst 
the  harbouring  them  in  a  house,  even  that  of  their  nearest  relatives, 
has  been  punished  by  the  confiscation  of  the  goods  of  the  offender. 
In  the  midst  of  all  these  discouragements,  it  is  pleasing,  however, 
to  find,  that  they  have  witnessed  a  good  confession. — At  St.yincent, 
a  new  chapel  has  been  erected,  and  so  highly  arc  missionary  exer- 
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tions  there  appreciated,  that  the  owaer  of  an  estate  lately  called 
uf  on  one  of  the  Society's  ministers,  to  inform  him  that  he  had  been 
requested  by  the  negioes  to  solicit  the  favour  of  a  sermon  from  him, 
on  occasion  of  a  dinner,  which  he  was  about  to  give  them,  at  the 
finishing  crop  at  harvest^home,  instead  of  the  dance  and  other  amuse- 
ments common  on  sucb  occasions. — ^In  Anguilla,  collections  for  the 
Missionary  cause  have  been  made,  in-presence  of  the  Governor,  who 
is  very  friendly  to  it.. 
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The  meeting  of  Parliament  has,,  of  course,  brought  before  the 
public  several  topics  of  great  interest,  prominent  amongst  which 
8tand  the  agricultural  distresses  of  the  country.  In  these  we  cer- 
tainly sympathize ;  but  whilst  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests,  if  not  in  a  flourishing  state,  are  rapidly  approximating  to  it ; 
we  cannot  join  in  the  self-interested  predictions  of  the  landlord,  that 
the  ruin  of  the  country  is  at  hand.  The  agriculturists  must  remem- 
ber that  they  had  their  day;  for  whilst  a  great  part  of  the  population 
had  not  bread  toeat,  the  farmer  was  receiving  the  most  exorbitant  prices 
for  his  grain  and  the  whole  produce  of  his  land :  nor  was  he  satisfied 
with  that;  but,  in  too  many  instances^  he  hoarded  it  up  in  his  granaries^ 
even  till  it  rotted  there,  in  hopes  of  wringing  a  still  greater  gain  from 
ihe  necessities  of  a  people,  already  in  many  parts  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection, from  the  high  price  of  provisions,  and  the  hard-heasted  cupi- 
dity of  monopolists.  This  was  the  moment  at  which  the  landlord 
asked,  and  the  tenant  cheerfully  gave,  most  exorbitant  rents,,  double 
indeed,  in  many  instances,  what  was  formerly  given ;  and  even  at 
that  price  there  was  a  competition  for  vacant  farms  amongst  agricul- 
tural speculators,  who  lived  upon  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  conducted 
themselves  very  frequently  with  but  too  much  purse-proud  insolence, 
and  unfeeling  contumely,  towards  the  half-fed  or  half-starved  mecha- 
nics, who  were  ruined  by  their  enormous  gains.  We  recur  not  to 
these  times,  gone  by,  we  hope,  for  ever,  to  upbraid,  much  less  to  insult 
those  who  are  suffering  privation  in  their  turn,  but  to  prove  to  them 
that  it  is  only  in  their  turn  that  they  do  suffer.  We  wish  them  to  be 
relieved,  but  their  relief  must  not,  cannot,  be  effected,  to  the  injury 
of  any  other  interest,  now  beginning  to  look  up  from  the  heavy  de^ 
pression  which  it  has  long  been  doomed  to  feel.  The  repeal  of  tho- 
Malt  Tax  is,  we  think,  a  judicious  step,  because,  whilst  it  immedi- 
ately relieves  the  agriculturist  in  some  partial  measure,  its  beneficial 
effects  will  ultimately  be  extended  to  the  labouring  classes  at  large. 
This  will  also  be  the  necessary  operatioo  of  all  those  retrenchments 
which  Ministers  are  making  in  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  and 
which  they  must  either  make  of  their  own  accord,  or  be  compelled  to 
make,  on  a  much  larger  scale.  But  yet  these,  and  all  parliamentary 
measures,  will  be  inadequate  to  the  attainment  of  the  proposed  ob- 
ject, without  a  large  and  immediate  reduction  of  rent  by  the  land- 
lords, who  neither  can,  nor  must  be,  the  sole  gainers  by  the  great 
change  which  has  taken  plaoe  in  the  circumstances  of  the  countiy,  oa 
its  sudden  transition  from  an  unprecedented  war-expenditure  to  a- 
state  of  peace,  not  likely,  we  hope  and  believe,  speedily  to  be  dis- 
turbed.   One  mode  of  reducing  the  weight  of  taxation  has  indeed 
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been  resorted  to,  upon  whieh  different  opiidoiis  will  doQbtlcM  be 
entertained — the  redaction  of  the  interest  of  the  ^e  per  cents.  Of 
the  right  of  i^oTemment  to  pay  off  this,  or  any  other  stod^,  at  jmt, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  bat  we  cannot  bat  think  that  it  woidd  haTe 
been  more  honoarable  to  the  pnblic  creditor  to  rednee  the  interest 
gradoaily,  as  was  done  on  the  reduction  of  the  fonr  per  eents,  in  tte 
Pelham  administration,  and  to  give  a  longer  time  tiian  hw  been 
allowed  by  the  ministry  for  the  consideration  of  an  altertiatiTe,  which 
will,  in  both  ways,  materially  affect  the  fundholders  in  this  stock;  the 
smaller  ones  by  diminishing  an  income  already  safficimtly  limited, 
the  larger  by  compelling  them  to  accept  a  reduced  interest  open 
stock  which  they  may  have  purchased  at  Tcry  high  prices,  from  not 
being  able  on  a  sudden  to  dispose  of  their  money  to  a  better  adTan- 
tage.  The  plan  met  with  little  opposition  in  Parliament ;  nor,  from 
the  difficulty  last  mentioned,  do  we  anticipate  that  the  dissentieBts 
amongst  the  stockholders  will  be  nnmeroos.  Ministers  are,  indeed, 
carrying  every  thing  before  them;  for  by  the  accession  of  Ae  WeBes- 
ley  and  the  Orenville  parties,  the  opposition  ranks  are  thin  indeed; 
and  nothing  but  an  act  of  egregious  folly  on  their  own  port,  can,  ac- 
cording to  present  appearances,  shake  the  existing  administration. 
We  rejoice,  .however,  that  by  the  secession,  upon  tiiat  paitiealar 

Snestion,  of  many  of  their  regular  sopporters,  who,  as  landlords,  feel 
iie  pressure  of  the  times,  they  have  oeen  out-Toted  in  an  attempt  to 
retain  two  Lay  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  whose  services,  ia 
times  of  peace  at  least,  may  readily  be  diopensed  with ;  and  we  ex- 
pect and  hope,  that  during  the  sessions,  they  will  either  TotantsrOy 
cashier,  or  be  compelled  to  cashier,  many  other  useless  oflieeis  in  di^ 
ferent  departments,  whose  salaries  will  really  be  worth  savisf:. 

On  the  state  of  Ireland  we  have  so  ftiUy  entered  in  the  Review 
department  of  our  work,  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  oar  makiag 
many  observations  upon  it  here.  The  atrocions  murder  of  nxtecn 
individuals  in  one  house,  set  fire  to  and  consumed  with  ail  its  inhi^it- 
ants,  under  circumstances  of  ferocity,  fh>m  which  savages  would 
most  of  them  have  shrunk,  affords  a  fearfbl  pictnre  of  tlie  ndsenlrie 
state  of  that  unhappy  land,  where  long-continned  and  unheeded  saf> 
fering  has  assumed  the  wildest  and  most  cruel  features  of  veogeuee 
and  despair.  Several  of  the  perpetrators  of  outrages  of  this  descrip- 
tion, for,  we  regret  to  say,  it  is  but  the  most  atrocioas  of  a  Tery  nume- 
rous list,  have  already  been  tried  by  a  special  commisnon,  con- 
demned, and  executed;  but  vengeance  is  threatened  by  thw  defaided 
associates  for  their  deaths.  Serious  damage,  to  the  crops  and  indica- 
tions of  the  virulent  raging  of  the  typhus  fever  in  many  parts,  add  to 
the  calamities  of  a  people,  whom  we  cannot  view  with  odier  feelings 
than  those  of  mingled  horror  and  regret ;  and  mingled  justice  and 
mercy  must  be  adopted,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  heal  thefr  woonds. 
In  discharging  their  painful  and  dangerous  duty,  the  yeomanry  m«st 
be  temperate  as  well  as  firm,  uniting  witii  courage,  eoneiliation.  The 
shooting  of  a  prisoner,  of  their  own  authority,  because  an  attempt,  in 
which  he  appears  at  least  to  have  taken  no  active  part,  nnuit  neidia' 
be  looked  to  as  an  example,  nor  passed  over  without  inveatigatioa. 
The  same  course  will,  we  fully  anticipate,  be  adopted  by  the  new  Irish 
government,  by  which  it  is  absolutely  neoessaiy  that  some  neveie 
examples  should  be  made ;  though  we  are  ratisfied,  from  triiat  has 
already  taken  place,  that  due  discrimination  will  be  exercised.  Is 
selecting  for  this  purpose  the  most  guilty,  and,  where  it  is  proetiea- 
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ble,  those  daring  and  blood-thirsty  inoeiidiaries  who  have  made  the 
distresses  of  a  high-spirited  and  iU-goTemed  people  the  tools  of  their 
malicioas  passions.  Some  of  these,  are,  we  strongly  sospect,  men 
above  the  common  order,  for  in  several  parts,  proofs  of  regular  and 
extensiTe  iasarrectiOnary  organization,  snch  as  the  taking  np  of  de- 
feneible  positions,  stopping  the  mails  by  large  bodies  of  armed  men, 
seising  hostages,  &e.  are  unhappily  exhibited.  In  some  of  tiie  dis* 
tnrbed  districts,  we  are  happy,  however,  to  learn,  that  the  deluded 
peasantry  have  delivered  up  tiieir  arms,  and  received  certifieates  of 
amnesty  for  all  but  very  gross  outrages;  whilst  the  atroeities  practised 
in  otiiers  have  very  "properly  subjected  them  to  the  operation  of  the 
late  insurrection  acts,  of  the  necessity  of  whose  provisions  we  have 
elsewhere  spoken. 

France  is  still  far  from  tranquil.  Some  insurrectionary  movements 
have  taken  place  at  Brest  and  Rocbefort  by  the  troops  in  garrisoA 
tiiere,  from  the  latter  of  which  a  detachment  of  200  men  marched  to 
Sonbise,  and  mounted  the  tricoloured  flag,  whilst  the  former  attempted 
to  gain  possession  of  the  principal  fort  of  the  town,  but  were  frus- 
trated, principally,  it  is  said,  by  a  disagreement  amongst  their  lead-* 
ers.  The  simuttaneous  operation  of  these  two  garrisons,  the  appear-* 
ance  of  their  endssaries  at  Bourdeaux  and  other  places,  and  the 
detection,  about  the  same  time,  of  a  conspiracy  at  Nantes,  in  whieh 
some  officers  of  rank  were  implicated,  demonstrate  but  too  unequi- 
vocally that  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Baonapartists  survives,  uid  we 
fear  long  will  survive,  the  death  of  their  idol.  The  new  ultra  minis- 
try have  demonstrated  themselves  as  hostile  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press  as  any  of  their  predecessors,  or  even  more  so ;  and  a  law  has 
accordingly  passed,  taking  away  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  eases  of 
libel,  and  prohibiting  the  publication  of  any  journal  or  periodical 
writing,  without  the  King's  authority.  The  censorship  is  also  to  be 
renewed  during  the  recesses  of  the  chambers,  should  the  King  think 
such  a  step  necessary ;  and  journals  against  which  any  proceedings 
are  instituted  for  libels,  are  liable  to  be  suppressed  at  the  will  of  the 
judges,  in  whose  court  such  proceedings  are  adopted. 

We  now  pass  to  those  countries  which  we  were  compelled  to  omit 
in  our  last  Retrospect.  In  Spain,  we  regret  to  find  that  parties  run 
so  high,  as  to  be  likely,  fit>m  words,  ere  long,  to  proceed  to  Mews« 
Societies  have  been  organised,  but  too  closely  resemblkig  in  tkeiy 
principles  uid  practices  the  jacobin  clubs  of  tbe  French  revolution  t 
but,  bold  as  have  been  some  of  their  measures,  we  entertain  strong 
hopes  that  the  constitutional  government  will  be  able  to  repress 
them.  Cteneral  Riego,  who  was  at  their  head,  was  dismissed  the 
service,  and  sent  into  retirement,  which  has,  however,  been  consi- 
dered a  popular  triumph ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gallant  Cap- 
tatn-Gteneral  Morillo  was  compelled  to  resign  by  the  outcry  raised 
against  him  b^  the  mobocracy,  on  his  attempting  to  prevent  the 
singing  of  seditious  ballads  in  the  streets  of  Madrul,  when  Ms  life 
was  with  difficuhv  saved  by  the  interposition  of  the  military.  Athdrs 
seemed  to  be  arriving  at  a  crisis  on  the  nomination  of  a  new  minister 
of  war,  and  very  tumultuous  proceedings  have  since  disgraoed  the 
capital,  Cadiz,  and  some  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom. 
The  clubs,  the  trades,  and  even  tiie  artisans,  are  dictating  to  the 
King  who  shall  be  ministers ;  but  hi  spite  of  their  lawless  dictation, 
Monllo  was  with  proper  firmness  replaced  in  his  important  post. 
This  distracted  country  has  also  had  added  to  its  distresses  a  seveve 
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visitatioB  of  that6erce  minister  of  wrath,  contaipoas  fever,  which,  is 
Barcelona  and  its  neif^hbourhoody  swept  thousands  to  an  untinielr 
grave:  but   at  length    this    pestilence    is  stayed.    The   politirai 
conunotions  are  not,  however,   yet  at  rest,   though  raging  with  a 
somewhat  abated  fnry.    The  army  and  the  people  seem  to  be  united 
against  the  ministry ;  and  instead  of  pursuing  the  peaceful  and  ron- 
stitational  mode  of  procuring  their  dismissal  by  petitioning  for  their 
removal,  which  would  be  adopted  in  England,  they  have  entered  into 
what  would  here  be  justly  styled  treasonable  combinations  not  to 
obey  their  orders.    These  determined  measures,  added  to  the  more 
constitutional  declaration  of  the  Bxtraordinary  Cortes  against  then, 
has  procured  their  virtual  removal,  under  the  form  of  the  snspennoB 
of  their  functions,  until  they  shall  be  called  upon  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  their  conduct  to  the  Ordinary  Cortes,  when  they  sball  again 
assemble.    The  Spanish  journals  in  the  patriotic  interest,  as  it  is 
styled,  are  confident  in  expecting  that  the  important  theory  of  minis- 
terial responsibility  will  then  be  reduced  to  practice,  as  we  heartily 
wish  it  may,   if  they  have  neglected  their  duty  to  their  king  and 
country.    There  have,  however,   we  are  apprehensive,    been  too 
many  faults  on  both  sides,    to  render  punishment  on  one  onlv, 
either  equitable  or  expedient.    Seville  and  the  other  cities,  whith 
exhibited  but  too  unequivocal  marks  of  a  revolutionary  spirit,  have 
returned  to  their  allegiance  ;--an  amnesty  for  the  past,  and  serarity 
for  the  future,  would,  we  think,  be  the  safer  and  wiser  coarse  for 
both  parties  to  pursue.    We  cannot  but  hail  with  satiiifartion  the 
resolution  of  the  Extraordinary  Cortes,   which  has  submitted  her 
priesthood  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  temporal  courts,  to  the  sanie 
extent  as  other  citizens,  with  the  sole  and  very  proper  e\cept^on  of 
offences  against  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  nor  have  we  less  satisfae^ 
tion  in  learning  that  a  law  has  also  been  passed  confiscating  all  S|mi- 
nish  vessels  engaged  in  the  Slave  Trade,  and  condemning  tlifir 
owners,  fitters-out,  masters,  and  ofiicers,  to  labour  for  ten  years  en 
the  public  works — a  sentence  which  their  inhuman  cupidity  amply 
merits.    The  transatlantic  dominions  of  Spain  are  rapidly  severing 
from  the  parent  country.    Carthagena  has  been  for  some  time  in  tlie 
possession  of  the  Republican  army ;  and  into  Lima,  the  capital  of 
Peru,  Lord  Cochrane  and  General  St.  Martin  have  made  their  tri- 
umphal entry,  ere  long,  we  doubt  not,  to  obtain  possession  for  the 
new  government,  of  the  whole  of  this  most  valuable  of  the  Spanisb 
provinces.    Venezuela  and  New  Grenada  now  form  an  independeat 
Republic,   under  the  name  of  Columbia ;  whilst,  in  Mexico,  the 
Royalists  and  their  opponents  have  come  to  a  compromise,  by  ereetiDg 
their  country  into  a  separate  empire,  under  a  constitational  monarch, 
for  which  office  its  present  sovereign,  the  King  of  Spain,  is  destined, 
on  the  improbable  condition  of  his  fixing  his  court  at  Mexico ;  which, 
if  he  refuse  to  do,  such  member  of  the  reigning  family  is  to  super- 
sede him,  as  the  Cortes  shall  prefer,  though  liable  himself  to  be 
superseded  by  a  convention  of  an  Extraordinary  Cortes,  at  onee  to 
fix  on  a  sovereign  of  their  choice,  and  to  limit  his  power  in  the 
government.  This  is  making  kings  and  constitutions  about  as  easily 
as  the  former  are  made  in    gingerbread,  and  the  latter  spun  in 
Jeremy  Bentham's,  or  any  other  speculative  politician's  brain.    We 
learn,  however,  that  the  Infant  Don  Francisco  Panio,  brother  to  the 
King,  is  about  to  embark  for  Mexico,  with  a  ear<e  himncke  of  nafi- 
mited  powers  for  settling  the  affairs  of  that  colony.    In  the  mean 
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while^  reports  have  reached  Bnrope,  of  Iterrerbe^  the  com- 
mander of  the  popular  troops,  having^  anticipated  the  object  of  this 
Prince's  joomey,  by  assuming  to  himself  the  title  of  Emperor  ofMexico. 
He  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character,  and  unbounded 
popularity;  he  may  therefore  become  the  Buonaparte  of  South  Ame- 
rica, and  leave  the  Bourbons  as  little  there  as  the  ambitious  man, 
whom  he  seems  to  imitate,  left  them  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  In 
the  West  Indies,  the  Spanish  monarchy  is  also  losing  ground,  the 
part  of  St.  Domingo  which  acknowledged  obedience  to  it  having 
shaken  off  its  allegiance,  and  proclaimed  a  republican  government, 
whose  first  acts  have  been  to  seek  a  strict  union  with  the  new  Colum- 
bian states,  and  to  form  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
the  government  of  Hayti,  in  the  French  part  of  the  Island,  on  which 
we  do  not  apprehend  that  there  will  for  very  many  years  exist  two 
independent  states. 

From  Portugal  the  Russian  and  Austrian  Ministers  retired,  some 
time  since,  in  disgust,  owing  to  the  windows  in  their  hotels,  at  Lis- 
bon, having  been  broken  by  the  populace,  on  their  refusal  to  illumi- 
nate them  on  tiie  anniversary  of  tiie  King's  acceptance  of  the  consti- 
tution, when  every  other  house  in  the  city  was  brilliantiy  lighted. 
This  affords  an  additional  proof,  if  any  can  be  wanted,  of  the  rooted 
antipathy  of  the  two  imperial  courts  to  all  constitutional  govern- 
ments. That  of  Portugal  seems  indeed  to  be  getting  too  democrati- 
cid ;  or  rather  the  soldiers  and  people  are  endeavouring  to  render  ft 
so,  and  will  probably  succeed  in  the  attempt.  The  King,  some  time 
since,  was  compelled  to  apologise  to  the  former,  for  having  uninten- 
tionally turned  his  back  upon  them  at  a  review,  on  which  he  was 
saluted  with  groans  of  **  Off!  Off!''  as  loud  and  boisterous  as  those  used 
at  the  theatre  to  get  rid  of  an  offending  actor,  or  unpopular  piece, 
though  considerably  more  alarming,  from  the  circumstance* of  their 
having  been  uttered  by  legions  of  armed  men,  encouraged  in  this 
insubordination  by  their  officers,  even  those  of  the  highest  rank. 
The  opening  of  the  dreary  caverns  of  the  Inquisition  to  the  inspection 
of  the  people,  that  they  may  see  from  what  they  have  escaped,  is, 
however,  a  feature  in  the  new  order  of  things  in  this  country,  upon 
which  we  can  look  with  unmingled  delight.  Never,  we  trust,  will 
the  creaking  doors  of  these  dreary  caverns  close  upon  human  victims 
more.  In  other  respects,  we  cannot  but  fear  that  the  revolutionary 
spirit  will  eari^  its  abettors  too  far;  as  we  can  aug^  littie  favour- 
able from  a  national  representation,  which,  ere  its  plans  can  be  any  thi|ig 
like  maturely  digested,  acts  so  absurdly,  as  to  declare  all  attempts 
to  change  the  constitution,  now  established,  a  capital  treason 
against  me  state.  Her  transatiantic  dominions  were,  in  our  last 
]^trospect,  represented,  it  may  be  recollected,  as  having 
caiqpht  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  their  neighbours,  and  of  the  parent 
country;  though  we  hope  that  the  prudent  and  conciliating  conduct 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  who  is  active  in  investigating  and  correcting 
abuses,  will  have  a  strong  tendency  to  avert  Uie  impending  stoim. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  King  of  Portugal  has  been  the  first  to  recog- 
nise the  independence  of  the  new  government  of  Chili,  upon  a  prin- 
ciple but  too  seldom  acted  upon  by  kings,  that  the  obedience  of  a 
people  is  a  proof  of  tiie  legitimacy  of  a  government  His  majesty  is 
said  also  to  have  expressed  his  willingness  to  adopt  the  same  con- 
duct towards  the  other  states  of  South  America,  should  they  be 
placed  in  similar  circumstances. 
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enough  to  employ  tbem  in  other  quarters ;  the  Permna  having' 
menced  an  attack  on  their  territory  upon  one  side,  iMIst  the 
prising  rebel  Ali  Pacha  is  secretly  strengthening  himielf  m  aaother. 
Turkey,  at  all  events,  we  should  imagine,  cannot  hold  ila  Yaat  aaopiie 
long  undismtembered.  Its  present  bead  is  a  man  of  firmaeia ;  but  as  he 
has  begun  executing  the  Janizaries  by  the  doaen,  for  raAuing  te 
adopt  the  European  discipline,  we  shcmld  not  be  snrpiiaed  if,  eie 
long,  they  were  in  retorp  to  bring,  in  the  shape  of  a  bowstniig,  as 
severe  a  discipline  upon  him.  His  Vizir  seems  to  be  lA  dia^raee 
for  negociating  with  Ali  on  too  advantageous  terms,  aad  atraagle  or 
be  strangled  may,  according  to  the  horrid  notiont  and  easterns  ef 
the  country,  soon  be  his  only  choice.  Whatever  may  be  the  nltMiate 
fate  of  the  Turkish  empire  (and  that  it  is  rapidly  lotteimg  to  Hs  &H, 
we  firmly  bobeve)  every  friend  of  humanity  most  wish  for  a  smeedf 
termination  of  the  present  contestwith  the  Greeks,  distinguished,  asit 
has  been  on  both  sides,  by  ferocities,  to  which  hunan  nature,  depniied 
as  it  is,  we  should  have  hoped,  would  never  have  been  driven  by  any 
provocations,  however  great  Greeks,  and  Greek  bishops,  impaled 
alive — Turks,  in  revenge,  roasted  to  death  at  slow  fires,  aAer  thnr 
ears  and  noses  had  been  out  ofi'-— -women  viofaited  ander  99m 
'possible  aggravatiou  of  indignity,  and  afterwards  sold,  with  their  chu* 
dren,  as  slaves  :->tUcse  are  atrocities  to  which  every 
wish  to  see  an  end. 

The  United  States  of  Ambsica  have  at  length  ohtakied 
sion  of  the  Floridas,  long  since  ceded  to  them  by  treaty  vitt  the 
Spanish  Government.  The  acquisition  is  important,  and  seeims  to  be 
duly  estimated  b>  thosa  who  Imve  made  it.  We  rejoiee  te  find  Ibis 
transatlantic  Ck>vernment  giving  additional  proofii  of  the  siauaitf  of 
its  professions  to  abolish  the  Slave  Trade  abroad,  Inr  ihsqiatniiJi  ^ 
the  African  coa.<^t .  a  vessel  of  peculiarly  light  oonstmction,  drawiffeiy 
little  water,  and  therefore  well  calculated  to  pursue  iiMhore  ttie 
unprincipled  tri) dickers  in  human  blood.  Would  not  this  homevtt 
have  been  done,  we  cannotbutask,  withamnoh  better  gsaoe,  after  the 
American  Legislature  Imd  abolished  slavery  at  hoipa  ?  To  a  peepie 
who  pride  themselves  so  highly  upon  their  GbristiaMty,  we  Beed 
do  no  more  than  hint  at  the  ietan  and  the  moU ;  thswgh  we  foar  that 
our  hint  will  not  very  speedily  be  attended  to. 
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AcADEMiESyproceedings  of-— Rug- 
by School,  216;  Blackburn,  424 ; 
Cheshuut,  ib. 

Accideiit3,  207,  8,  213,  7. 

Address  of  the  Rev.  Ward  Staf- 
ford, to  the  Female  Missionary 
Society  of  New- York,  146;  Dr. 
Du  Ponceau's  discourse  on  the 
early  history  of  Pennsylvania, 
161 ;  its  antiquities,  165;  account 
of  Joseph  Decker,  the  American 
Prophet,  102;  Dr.  Mason's  Fare- 
wel  Sermon  at  New- York,  286 ; 
an  account  of  his  retirement  169> 
391, 3 ;  his  address  at  the  open- 
iog  of  the  Pennsylvanian  Capi- 
tol, 397. 

Antiquities  of  Esrypt,  405; 

Anecdotes— of  Alonzo  IV.  of  Por- 
tugal, 444 ;  Principal  Bailie,  ib. ; 
Lord  Clarendon,  ib ;  Francis  I. 
of  France,  445 ;  George  I.  ib. 
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Bali,  Short  Account  of  the  Island 
of,  243. 

Bateman,  Thomas,  M.D.  account 
of  him,  436. 

Biographical  sketches— of  William 
Hayley,  Esq.  1 ;  Arthur  Young, 
Esq.  220;  William  Lord  Rus- 
sell, 251. 

Books,  list  of  new  ones,  182, 
414; 

Bradford  John,  (the  Martyr,)  Re- 
flections written  by  him  in  the 
blank  leaves  of  his  New  Testa- 
ment, 308. 

Backingham,Marquis  of,  Instance 
of  his  liberality,  205. 

Buonaparte,  Minutes  of  a  conver- 
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sation  with  him  at  Longwood, 
68 ;  Stanzas  on  his  death,  171. 
Burney,  Rear  Admirai,   account 
of  him,  436. 
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Chalmers,  Rov.  Dr.  Thomas,  Bio- 

view  of  his  Discourses  on  the 
Application  of  Christianity  to 
the  Commercial  and  Ordinary 
affairs  of  Life,  85 ;  remarks  on 
the  character  of  his  genius  and 
style,  86,  101 ;  his  faults  m  a 
writer,  91 ;  bis  volume  of  dis- 
courses, highly  commended,  93, 
6, 100,  101,  4, 5,  6,  9. 

Chapels  opened,  204, 6,  7,  8,  2X1, 
5,  6,  7, 8, 220,  446,  7, 9, 450, 1,  3, 
4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  460, 1 ;  foundation 
laid,  210,  212;  )[>uading,  206, 
218. 

Chivalry,  an  Inquiry  into  its  in- 
fluence, 270. 

Churches  oi>ened,  205;  erected^ 
451 ;  erecting,  451, 4. 

D. 

Dale,  Thomas,  review  of  his  Out- 
law of  Titurus,  134 ;  highly  coi|i- 
mended,  135,  8,  140,  1;  its 
defects,  139, 141, 2. 

Deaths  of  Remarkable  Persons, 
201, 7,  8, 9, 211, 2, 5, 7, 220, 448, 
450, 3, 5, 8,  9,  460;  sudden,  207, 
213,  8, 9,  220, 446, 8,  450,  7,  8, 9. 

Du  Ponceau,  Dr.  notices  of  his 
Discourses  on  the  early  history 
of  Pennsylvania,  161. 
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Ecclesiastieal  Preferments,  204, 5, 
6,  7,  8,  9,  200,  211,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7, 
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8,  290,  446, 7,  8^  9,  461, 2,  3,  4, 
6, 6,  7,  8,  9, 460. 

Bade,  or  Floris,  short  account 
of  tiie  Island  of^  44. 

Essays— On  the  Foundation  of  Mo- 
rals, 46;  the  lawfulness  and 
abuse  of  oaths,  63;  the  influence 
of  chiYalry,  270. 

Bxpeditions  to  Africa— Mr.Beech* 
cy,  412 ;  Dr.  Woodney,  ib. 


F. 


Floris,  or  Ende,  short  aooount  of 
the  Island  of,  44. 


G. 


Gregory  the  Greek  Patriarch,  ac- 
count of  him,  433. 

H. 

Hayley,  William,  Esq.  Memoirs 
of  his  life,  1 ;  his  famuy,  ib. ;  edu- 
cation, ib. ;  first  poetical  produc- 
tion, ib. :  skill  as  an  artist,  ib. ; 
studies,  2;  marriage,  3;  retire- 
ment to  Eartham,  ib. ;  intimacy 
irith  Romney ,  ib. ;  poetical  epis- 
tie  to  an  eminent  painter,  ib; 
residence  in  London,  ib. ; ''  epis- 
tle to  a  Friend  on  the  death  of 
John  Thornton,  Esq."  4;  "  ode, 
inscribed  to  John  Howard,Esq." 
ib. ;  "essay  on  history,"  ib. ;  "tri- 
umphs of  temper,"  6 ;  "essay  on 
epic  poetry,"  6; "plays  in  three 
acts,"  8 ;  "  essay  on  old  maids," 
9 ;  elegy,  addressed  to  Bishop 
Louth,"10;  poems  andplay8,ib.: 
"  epistle  to  Admiral  Keppel," 
11 ;  "  occasional  stanzas  at  the 
commemoration  of  the  revola- 
tion,"  12;  visit  to  France,  ib ; 
first  visit  to  Cowper,  13;  visited 
by  Cowper,  15 ;  second  visit  to 
Cowper,  18 ;  third  visit,  21 ; "  life 
of  Milton,"  22;  "elegy  on  Sir 
William  Jones,"  24;  "essay  on 
Sculpture,"  25;  loss  of  his  wife 
and  SOD,  ib.;  "life  of  Cowper," 
27;  "  triumph  of  music,"  ib.; 
"ballads,"  28; "  three  plays,"  29; 
"  \Ue  of  Romney,"  ib. ;  removal 


to  Felpham,  30;  death,  31 ; 
racter,  ib.;  critidaois  oa  Us 
writings,  3,  4, 6,  ^  8,  9, 10, 11, 
12,  23,  4, 6,  7,  8,  9,  311, 1 ;  ex- 
posure of  his  flatterers,  4, 5, 6^ 
7,  8, 10,  11, 12,  34,  6,  7,  30,  32. 

Helena,  -St.  narative  _of  a  visit  to 

.   the  island  of,  68. 

Hewlett,  Mrs.  review  of  her  EIib 
Harding,  a  tale,  144^ 

Heywood,  Rev.  OHver,  nHgifH 
letter  from  him,  303. 

Hogg,  James,  review  of  his  Moun- 
tain Bard,  110;  his  coarseness, 
vulgarity,  and  profanenets, 
strongly  censured,  1 1 1 , 1 19, 122; 
outline  of  his  life,  ib.-;  his  sin- 
gular manner  of  compositiott, 
113;  his  vanity,  117,  120;  his 
dissipation  and  intemperance, 
115,  121 ;  his  writings  severely 
censured.  111,  121, 2,  3. 

Hooper,  Rev.  John,  review  of  Us 
addresses  to  young  people,  194 ; 
highly  praised,  125;  their  de- 
fects, 128. 

Home,  Rev.  Thomas  HartweH, 
review  of  his  introduction  to  tke 
study  and  knowledge  of  tte 
scriptures,  357;.  highly  com- 
mended, 362,  371,  4,  5,  381 ;  its 
defects,  363, 7,  8, 9,  376;  plan 
of  the  work,  364;  account  of 
the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 371;  his  opinion  on 
the  Hebrew  points  controvert- 
ed, 373 ;  his  account  of  the  MSS. 
of  the  scriptures,  374 ;  of  their 
divisions  into  chapters  and  ver- 
ses, 375 ;  modem  versions,  376; 
the  latter  corrected,  377;  hu 
account  of  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  €romorrah  con* 
troverted,  ib. ;  that  of  the  Jew- 
ish calendar  disputed,  399. 
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Improvement  in  ship  buildpig, 
413. 

India,  Papers  relating  to,  34, 243. 

Innes,  Rev.  William,  review  of 
his  domestic  religion,  382;  prais- 
ed, 382,  3,  390 ;  his  views  of  the 
primary  importance  of  marry. 
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log  in  the  Lord  oonmiandedy 
383;  his  notions  of  the  necessity 
of  trostinr  eduoation  to  pioos 
people  only  confirmed,  3B8. 
Intelligence,  American,  146,  300 ; 
literary  and  Philosophical,  178, 
406;  religions,  198, 403;  philan- 
thropic, 102,  ^26;  proyincial, 
901,  445;  missionary,  220, 482; 
poUtical,  226,  471. 
Inventions,  new :  mode  of  work- 
ing under  water,  413 ;  carriage 
to  move  by  sails,  ib. ;  boat  to 
move  on  land  or  water,   ib.; 
steam  coach,  414. 
Ireland,  review  of  a  pamphlet  on 
its  State,  past  and  present,  and 
of  Robert  Steyen's  remarks  on 
its  present  state,  300 ;  necessity 
of  strong  and  immediate  mea- 
sures for  the  relief  of  its  dis- 
tresses, ib.  310;  proofs  that  those 
distresses  did  not  originate  in 
religious  differences ,3 10;  causes 
of  £ose  distresses  pointed  out, 
316 ;  character  of  the  Irish,  318 ; 
education  of  its  population  on  a 
grand  and  national  scale  urged, 
319 ;  non-resident  landlords  se- 
verely censored,  328;  remedy 
for  the  mischief  proposed,  332;. 
non-residence  of  the  clergy  ex- 
posed, 334;  means  of  correcting 
this  great  evil,  338;  tythe  sys- 
tem, 337;  modification  of  it  en- 
forced, ib.;  a  national  provision 
for  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  recommended,  340;  cler- 
gymen dealing  in  tythes,  and 
tythe  proctors,  severely  repre- 
hended, 344 ;  evils  of  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  letting  land  point- 
ed out,  and  a  remedy  proposed, 
344 ;  weakness  and  expensive- 
ness  of  tiie  law,  348;  clerical 
magistrates  censured,  347;  early 
marriages  of  the  Irish,  only  to 
be  remedied  by  education,  347 ; 
spirit  of  bigotry  prevalent  in 
Ireland,  strongly  censured,  348; 
Orange  associations  condemn- 
ed, 340 ;  mode  of  government 
hitherto    pursued    reprobated, 
360 ;  appointment  and  measures 
of  Marquis  Wellesley  approved, 


361;Gatholio  emancipation,  310. 
363. 


Letters,  original  ones — ^fromRer. 
Oliver  Heywood,  303;  John 
Thornton,  Esq.  306. 

List  of  New  Publications,  189; 
414. 

Literaiy  Intelligence — ^tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Bums,  218; 
centenary  of  Akenside's  birth, 
456 ;  presentation  of  a  vase  to 
Captain  Parry,  458. 

Societies,  proceedings 

of;  Society  of  Arts,  107 ;  Here- 
ford Library,  462. 

Londonderry,  late  Marquis,  ac- 
count of  him,  434. 

Longevity,  instances  of,  206,  8, 
211,  2,  3,  8, 9,  446,  452,  3,  4,  6, 
7, 0,  400,  1. 

M. 

Marriage,  singular  one,  208. 

Mason,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  announce- 
ment of  his  retirement  from 
New  York,  180;  his  farewel 
sermon,  288;  account  of  his  re- 
tirement, from  a  Minister  in 
New  York,  390;  his  letter  of 
resignation,  and  proceedings  of 
the  church  thereon,  393;  ad- 
dress at  opening  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  capitol. 

Memoirs  of  ^^illiam  Hv[ley,Esq. 
1;  Arthur  Young,  Esq.  229; 
William  Lord  Russell,  261. 

Matthews,  R.  Stanxas  on  the 
death  of  Buonaparte,  171. 

Milner,  Dean,  observations  upon 
the  memoir  of  him,  inserted  in 
the  third  Volume  of  the  Inves- 
tigator, 79. 

Missionary  intelligence — Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  220 ;  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  ib. ;  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  ,221,484  ;  London 
Missionary  Society,  222^  484; 
Moravian  Mission,  482;  Baptist 
Mission,  ib.;  Methodist  Mis- 
sion, 488. 
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Mon4f  9  essajr  on  timr  fouodar 

lion,  46. 

N. 

Narrative  of  a  visit  to  the  island 
ofSt  Helena,  68. 

Neill,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  on  the  lawful- 
ness and  abuse  of  oaths,  63. 

New  York,  Report  of  the  Female 
Missionary  Society  of  that  city, 
145;  Dr.  Mason's  farewel  ser- 
mon Acre,  286. 


O. 


Oaths,  on  their  lawfulness  and 
abuse  63. 

Obituary  of  Marshal   Count  de 
BournonviUe,  201 ;  FrancisHar- 
grave^  Esq.  202;  Abb6  Asse- 
manni,  ib.;   Dr.  PoUdori,  ib. ; 
Sarah  Bond,  ib. ;  Thomas  Cu- 
sac,  Esq.  203;  Cardinal  Talley- 
rand de  Pcrigord,    ib. ;   John 
Rennie,  Esq.  204 ;  John  Ring, 
Esq.  204;  Mr.  Robert  Salmon, 
ib.;  Rev.  F.  Gisborn,  206;  Rev. 
Dr^  Cope,  209;  General  Martin, 
210;  Rev.  Dr.  Knox,  ib.;  Dr.  Ban- 
croft, ib. ;  James  Watson,  com- 
monly called  Dr.  Watson,  211 ; 
Mrs.Inchbald,  212 ;  Dr.  Edward 
Rigby,  ib. ;  Lieut-Gen.  Chas. 
Crauford,  214 ;  Joseph  Harper, 
D.C.L.  ib. ;  Mr.  John  Walker, 
216;  Rev.  Charles  Francis,  217; 
John  Horcy,  Esq.  219 ;  William 
Friend  Durant,  ib. ;   Marquis 
of  Drogheda,  ib.;  Lady  Louisa 
Conolly,ib.;  Gregory,  the  Greek 
Patriarch,  433;  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry, 434;    Father  Plow- 
den,  435;  Rear- Admiral  Bur- 
ney,  436;    Thomas    Bateman, 
M.D.  ib. ;  Capt.  George  Rod- 
ney Blaine,   445;   Hon.  Elias 
Boudinot,   LL.D.   ib. ;    Count 
Rapp,  446 ;  Duchess  de  Bour- 
bon, ib. ;  Rev.  Dr.  Edwd.  Bar- 
ry, 447;  Matthew  Piper,  448; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  King,  449;  Rev. 
Robert  Stevenson,  450;   Rev. 
John  Griffin,  jun.  451;  Professor 


Viaee,  468 ;  BeT.  ]>r.  Hodaon, 

445;    Rov.   John    KiiW*    457. 

Phoebe  HttMel,   ib.;     Riehard 

Fentoi^  Esq.  400. 
Ordinations,  904, 6^  7,  8»  9,  210. 

2n»  2,  3,  6,6,7,6,446,8^9,  451, 

2,5,6,460,1. 
Original  letters:  from  Rer.  Oliver 

Heycm,  305;  John    Tiioralon, 

Esq.  305. 

P. 

Pennsy  lvania,its  early  ]iistoi7,161. 

Philanthropic   intelligence.  Pro- 
vincial, 206, 6,  12, 15,18,449, 451, 
2, 3,  457,  8, 9, 461 ;  Proof  of  the 
advantages  of  education,  200; 
Slave  trade,  430;  State  of  educa- 
tion in  England,  432. — Institu- 
tions, proceedings  of:  Plulan- 
thropic  Society,  Mile  End,  194; 
Artists'  Benevolent  Fund,  ib. ; 
Liiterary  Fund,  195;  London  Or* 
phan  Asylum,  ib.  430;  Scottish 
Corporation,  195,  427 ;  Political 
economy  club,  l9&;St.Partrick's 
Schools,  ib. ;  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  196 ;  Jews'  Free 
School,  ib. ;  Sons  of  the  Cler- 
gy, 197;  Royal  Humane  Society, 
ib. ;  British  India  Society,  ib. ; 
Asylum  for  Recovery  of  Health, 
ib. ;  Society  for  the  suppression 
Vice,   198;    Provisional  Com- 
mittee for  the  Employment  of 
the  Poor,   ib.;    St   Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  109;  Benevo- 
lent Institution  for  delivering 
Married  Women,  ib. ;  Society 
for  the  Improvement  of  Prison 
Discipline,  ib. ;  Widows' Friend 
and  Benevolent  Society,  ib. ; 
National  Schools,  ib. ;  426 ;  City 
of  London  Lying-in  Hospital, 
200  ;  Baptist  Irish  Society,  ib. ; 
Calcutta  School  Society,  425; 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  Aged 
and  Infirm  Dissenting  Minis- 
ters, ib;  African  and  Asiatic 
Society,  426 ;  Guardian  Society, 
ib. ;    Heriot's    Hospital,  428 : 
Marine  Society, ib. ;  Refage  for 
the  Destitute,  429;  Seamen's 
Floating  Hospital,  ib. ;  Refuge 
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for  ihb  HooaelesSy  489 ;  London 
Peace  Societj,  432. 

Plowden,  Father,  aooonnt  of  Idin, 
435. 

Plnmptn,  Rer.  Dr.  vindication  of 
ban,  from  remarku  contained  in 
tlie  Life  of  Bean  Milner^  79. 

Piiuniitre^  Rev.  James,  Letter 
fron  Utti  to  the  Editors,  7&« 

Poetry  :^^stan2aa  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  ff  apoleon  Bnona- 
fiarte,  171 ;  lines  occasioned  by 
viewinip  the  Perestrephie  Pano- 
ramic of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
176;  to  the  author  of  *^Don 
Juan,"  "Cain,"  to.  400;  the 
Believer's  Ode,  401 ;  on  receiv- 
ing an  autographic  poem  by 
Henry  Kirke  White,  from  his 
sister,  403. 

Political  Retrospect,  225, 471. 

Ponceau,  Dr.  Du,  notice  of  his 
discourse  on  the  early  bistory 
of  Pennsylvania,  161. 

Prisons,  improvements  on,  206. 

Publications,  list  of  new  ones, 
182, 414. 


R. 


Raffles,  Sir  Thomas  Stamford, 
communications  from  him,  34, 
243. 

Religious  institutions,  proceed- 
ings of:  British  and  Foreign 
Seamen's  Friend  Society,  192; 
Sunday  School  Union,  423; 
Naval  and  Military  Bible  So- 
ciety, 425: — Intelligence;  ac- 
count of  Joseph  Decker,  the 
American  prophet,  192;  new 
sect  in  Sweden,  193;  comme- 
moration of  Luther,  ib. ;  Bir- 
man  notion  of  religious  liberty, 
194;  jubilee  in  Belgium,  ib. ; 
French  clergy,  ib. ;  protestant 
museum  of  celebrated  reform- 
ers, 200 ;  new  Jewish  worship, 
201. 

Retrospect,  politica},  225,  471 . 

Review  Of  DV.  Unilitiet^s  dis- 
courses on  the  application  of 
Christianity  to  the  commercial 
and  ordinary  aiTairs  of  life,  85; 


Hogg's  mountain  bard,  llO; 
Hooper's  addresses  to  young 
people,  1S4 ;  Dale's  Outlaw  4{ 
Tanrus,  184;  Timms  on  the 
foreknowledge  of  God,  143; 
Mrs.  Hewlett's  Eliza  Harding^ 
144;  a  sketch  of  the  state  of 
Ireland,  past  and  present,  309; 
Steven's  remarks  on  the  state 
of  Ireland,  ib. ;  Home's  intro- 
duction to  tiie  study*  of  the 
scripteres,  357 ;  Inoes^s  domes- 
tic religion,  882. 
Rotti,  short  acoooKt  of  the  island 
of^. 

Russell,  William  Lord,  his  cha- 
racter and  death,  251. 

S. 

Sandal- wood  island,  or  Sumba, 
short  account  of,  45. 

Saver,  short  account  of  the  island 
of,  42. 

Solor,  short  account  of  the  island 
of,  43. 

Steven,  Robert,  review  of  his 
rem^ltd  on  the  present  state 
of  Ireland,  309;  highly  com- 
mended, 320;  367,  some  of  his 
opinions  controverted,  321, 5, 7. 

Stafford,  Rev.  Ward,  Report  to 
the  Female  Missionary  Society 
of  New  York,  145. 

Sumba,  or  Sandal-wood  island, 
Short  account  of,  45. 

T. 

Thornton,  John,  Esq.  original  let- 
ter  from  him,  308. 

Timms,  Gill,  review  of  his  re- 
marks on  the  foreknowledge  of 
God,  143. 

Timor,  short  account  of  the  island 
of  34. 

Travels  of  Lieut.  Franklin,  405; 
to  Tombuctoo,  413. 

U. 

University  Intelligence :  Cam- 
bridge, 205,  448;  Oxford,  214- 
465;  BdfnMtth,  219;  Glasgow, 
219. 

Voyage  of  Capt.  Loekerby  to 
Pulo  Penang,  178. 
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W^Skm,  Rev.  'VHIliaiiiy  eztncts 
from  Us  femoral  semioB  on 
WfUum  Lord  Rofiel,  361 ; 

Y. 

Toongy  ArtiraTy  biograpbical 
sketch  of  his  life,  330;  his  book, 
331 ;  engftgement  on  trade,  ib.; 
int  miSQooessftd  agrioaltnral 
pnmdtfl,  ib. ;  settlement  at  Sam- 
md  baD,  330 ;  remoral  to  North 
llifluns,  ib.;   account  of 


agiieattarai  tov  in 
330, 1,  8;  retnni  to  Bnulfieid, 
333;  resktenoe  in  Ireland,  334; 
Tour  throogh  Ireland,  ib;  Uspe- 
tnlanee,  333, 5 ;  eommeneement 
of  his  annals  of  agiiGaltue,336; 
loss  of  his  brother,  336 ;  visits  to 
France,  336,  7;  aeoonnt  of  his 
traTels  in  France,  338 ;  tnuula- 
tion  of  his  works,  by  order  of 
the  French  INrectoiy,  338;  ap- 
pointment to  the  secretaryship 
of  the  board  of  agricaltnre^  ib.; 
his  diaracter,  ib. ;  341,  3; 
▼enion,  340;  deiUh,  313. 
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